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THE  HEOBOES  OF  FAEMVULE,  VntOIHIA:  A  SOCIAL  STUDt. 

BY  W.  B.   BUBGHAEDT  DU  BOIS,   PH.  D. 

For  many  reasons  it  would  appear  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  under- 
taking a  thorough  study  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  American 
Negro.  Under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor  the  present  study  was  made  during  July  and  August,  1897,  as 
the  first  of  a  series  of  investigations  of  small,  well  defined  groups  of 
Negroes  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  this  work  there  has  been  but  the  one  object  of  ascertaining,  with 
as  near  an  approach  to  scientific  accuracy  as  possible,  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  Negro. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY. 

Prince  Edward  County  is  a  small  irregular  quadrangle  of  about  300 
square  miles,  situated  in  the  middle  country  of  Virginia,  between  the 
Piedmont  region  and  tide  water,  about  57  miles  southwest  of  Richmond, 
and  midway  between  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg.  This  county  is  thus 
near  the  geographical  center  of  the  State,  and  is  also  in  the  center  of  a 
district  that  produces  seven-eighths  of  the  tobacco  crop  of  Virginia. 
The  county  seat  is  Farmville,  a  market  town  of  2,500  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Appomattox. 

This  county  has  had  an  interesting  history  as  regards  its  population. 
A  century  ago  it  had  a  population  of  8,000,  evenly  divided  between 
whites  and  blacks;  today  it  has.  a  population  of  over  14,000,  but  the 

increase  is  almost  entirely  among  the  blacks,  the  number  of  whites 
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Hinre,  tlien  sonietliin^  of  a  reaction  has  taken  place  and  more  waste  land 
bron^IH  under  enltivation,  ho  that  in  1800  31  jHjr  cent  of  the  farms 
were,  less  than  50  m^res  in  size. 
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At  the  same  time  tenants  and  metayers,  who  had  a  huge  part  of  the 
land  in  ctdtivation  in  1S70,  Inive  decreased  from  1880  to  1800,  so  that 
over  70  \\vv  cent  of  the  farms  are  now  cultivated  by  their  owners. 

The  tbUowing  table,  eom])iled  frcmi  the  United  States  census  returns 
(reiN)it  on  agriculture),  shows  for  the  county  the  number  of  farms  of 

«■  Tbont  woro  M2  slnvoholdore  in  the  ccyiiity  in  ISiSO,  holilin^  7,311  slaves.     Of 
1,2SU  went  lichi  ill  lotH  of  (Voiu  1  to  0  by  303  owuci-s,  uud  the  rest  by  279 
centiit  iif  1860. 


THE   NEGROES  OP  PAR>rVILLE,  VIRGINIA. 


various  sizes  cultivated  by  owners,  rented  for  money,  and  rented  on 
sliarcs  in  18S0  and  1890: 

TENURE  OP  FARMS  IS  PRINCE  EDWARD  COrXTY.  1880  AND  1S90. 


Size  of  farma. 


Under  10  acres 

10  or  nnder  20  acres. ... 

20  or  tinder  50  acres 

50  or  nnd«r  100  acres. . . 
100  or  nnder  500  acres. . , 
500  or  nnder  1,000  acres 
1,000  acres  or  orer 


ToUl . . . 
Per  cent . 


Cultivated  by 

owners. 

1880. 

1800. 

15 

35 
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88 
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80 
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57.04 
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Rented  for  money. 
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Less  than  2  per  cent  of  these  farms  are  encumbered,  but  the  lieus 
on  crops  amount  to  a  considerable  per  cent  each  year. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
tobacco  being  the  leading  product.  Com,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes 
are  also  raised,  together  with  dairy  products  and  poultry.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  principal  products  of  the  county  at  each  census, 
1850  to  1890  : 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS  OF  PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY,  1850  TO  1890. 


Products. 


ToLocbo ponnds.. 

Com bushels . . 

Wheat bushels.. 

Oats bushels . . 

Ilay tons.. 

Iri^h  i>otatoea bushels . . 

Sweet  potatoes bushels.. 

liutter pounds.. 


1850. 

1860. 

1870. 
960.700 

1880. 

2. 571. 850 

4, 231, 797 

2,462,326 

214,  350 

233, 833 

87,440 

192,462 

75,  762 

79, 521 

43.820 

45,  838 

87,229 

122, 126 

67,445 

59, 870 

487 

151 

268 

1,100 

7,700 

7,700 

7,544 

5.319 

12,  454 

8,772 

4,484 

0.323 

47,932 

07,288 

51, 791 

56,350 

1890. 


I,  033, 830 

106,011 

58, 481 

43.050 

2,513 

12,737 

12.871 

133,511 


III  addition  to  this  agricultural  exhibit  there  is  a  little  manufactur- 
ing (a),  and  there  are  three  lines  of  railway  crossing  the  county  and 
bringing  it  into  touch  with  the  markets,  (h) 

Tlie  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  and  x>crsoiial  property  in 
the  county  was  $2,397,007  in  1890,  and  on  this  was  raised  by  taxation 
the  sum  of  $24,281,  making  a  tax  rate  of  $10.13  per  $1,000  of  valuation. 
The  money  raised  was  distributed  as  follows:  To  the  State,  $7,192;  to 
the  county,  $7,191;  to  the  towns,  $5,104;  to  the  schools,  $4,794.  (c) 

nia  1890  there  irero  39  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  county,  with  a  capital 
of  $113,285  and  an  annual  output  worth  $183,362. 

/rrhe  Norfolk  and  "VVes torn,  running  cast  and  west  through  Farmville,  the  Kich- 
uiond  and  Danville,  running  north  and  south  and  crossing  the  southeastern  i)art  of 
the  county,  and  a  narrow-gauge  road  connecting  Farnivillo  and  the  James  River. 

c  Tho  county  received  $8,343  as  its  share  of  the  State  school  fund.  It  spent  $2,058 
for  charity  and  $429  for  roads  and  bridges.  For  schools  it  spent  in  all  $13,565,  dis- 
tribntcd  as  follows:  Salaries  for  teachers,  $10,894 ;  construction  and  care  of  build- 
ings, $770;  libraries  and  apparatus,  $10;  miscellaneous,  $1,891.  The  county  has  no 
debt.  There  were,  in  1890, 20  paupers  in  the  county  almshouse,  4  white  and  16  black 
See  Eleventh  Cehsus.    . 
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Turning  to  the  Negroes  of  the  county,  we  fiud  that  in  1895  the  9,924 
Negroes  therein  owned  17,555  acres  of  land,  which,  together  with  build- 
ings, was  assessed  at  $132,189.  The  whites  of  the  county,  in  the  same 
year,  owned  202,962  acres,  and  the  assessed  value  of  their  lands  and 
buildings  was  $1,064,180. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  records  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  at  Farmville,  shows  the  number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by 
Negroes  in  Prince  Edward  County  and  the  assessed  value  of  their  land 
and  buildings  for  each  year  from  1891  to  1895 : 

ACKE8  OF  LAND  OWKED  BY  NEGROES  IN  PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY  AND  ASSESSED 

VALUE  OF  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS,  1891  TO  1896. 


1891 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 


Year.  land     '   Z^ri^f. 

I   *»^«*^-  buildings. 

12,  215  $83,  212.  48 

13, 207  89,  787.  75 

14.754  97.341.53 

16,  407  105,  024. 48 

17,  555  132. 188. 66 


Situated  in  the  geographic  center  of  an  historic  slave  State,  near  the 
economic  center  of  its  greatest  industry,  tobacco  culture,  and  also  in 
the  black  belt  of  the  State,  i.  e.,  in  the  region  where  a  decided  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Negro  blood.  Prince  Edward  County  is  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  an  investigation  into  Negro  development.  The  few 
'available  statistics  serve  to  indicate  how  vast  a  revolution  this  region 
has  passed  through  during  the  last  century.  They  show  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  plantation- slave  system;  the  physical  upheaval  of  war  in  a 
region  where  the  last  acts  of  the  great  civil  war  took  place  (a),  and  the 
moral  and  economic  revolution  of  emancipation  in  a  county  where  the 
slave  property  was  worth  at  least  $2,500,000.  They  indicate,  finally, 
the  ensuing  economic  revolution  brought  about  by  impoverished  lands, 
changes  in  the  commercial  demand  for  tobacco  and  the  methods  of 
handling  it,  the  competition  of  the  West  in  cereals  and  meat,  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  manufactures  which  call  workers  to  cities,  and  the 
social  weight  of  a  mass  of  ignorant  freedmen. 

The  present  study  does  not,  however,  concern  itself  with  the  whole 
county,  but  merely  with  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  in  its  metropolis 
and  county  seat,  Farmville,  where  its  social,  i)olitical,  and  industrial 
life  centers,  where  its  agricultural  products  are  marketed,  and  where 
its  development  is  best  epitomized  and  expressed. 

FARMVILLE. 

Farmville  is  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Prince  Edward  County. 
It  is  thoroughly  Virginian  in  character — easy-going,  gossipy,  and  cou- 


aThe  operations  in  the  Grant  campaigns  of  1864  and  1865  took  place  near  and  in 
Farmvillo,  and  Lee  surrendered  in  a  neighboring  coonty. 


■  •> 
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servative,  with  resi)ect  for  family  traditious  and  lauded  property.  It 
would  hardly  be  called  bustling,  and  yet  it  is  a  busy  market  town,  with 
a  long,  low  main  street  full  of  general  stores,  and  branching  streets 
with  tobacco  warehouses  and  tobacco  factories,  churches,  and  substan- 
tial dwellings.  Of  public  buildings  there  is  an  opera  house,  a  normal 
school  for  white  girls,  an  armory,  a  court-house  and  jail,  a  bank,  and  a 
depot.  The  air  is  good,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  lithia  and 
sulx)liur  waters,  which  now  and  then  attract  visitors. 

Farmville  is  the  trading  center  of  six  counties.  Here  a  large  pro- 
l)ortion  of  the  tobacco  of  these  counties  is  marketed,  and  some  of  it 
manufactured  into  strips;  here  are  a  half-dozen  or  more  commission 
houses  which  deal  in  all  sorts  of  agricultural  products;  and  here,  too, 
is  the  center  for  distributing  agricultural  implements,  clothing,  gro- 
ceries, and  household  wares.  On  Saturday,  the  regular  market  day, 
the  town  population  swells  to  nearly  twice  its  normal  size  from  the 
iuHux  of  country  people — mostly  Negroes — some  in  carriages,  wagons, 
and  ox  carts,  and  some  on  foot,  and  a  large  amount  of  trading  is  done. 

Naturally  such  a  town  in  the  midst  of  a  large  farming  district  has  a 
great  attraction  for  young  countrymen,  on  account  of  its  larger  life 
and  the  prospect  of  better  wages  in  its  manufacturing  and  trading 
establishments.  A  steady  influx  of  immigrants  thus  adds  annually  to 
the  i>opul<ition  of  the  town.  At  the  same  time  Farmville  boys  and  girls 
are  attracted  by  the  large  city  life  of  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Baltimore, 
and  New  York.  In  this  manner  Farmville  acts  as  a  sort  of  clearing 
house,  taking  the  raw  country  lad  from  the  farm  to  train  in  industrial 
life,  and  sending  north  and  east  more  or  less  well  equipped  recruits  for 
metropolitan  life.  This  gives  the  town  an  atmosphere  of  change  and 
unrest  rather  unusual  in  so  small  a  place,  and  at  the  same  time  often 
acts  as  a  check  to  schemes  of  i)ermanent  prosperity. 

The  population  of  Farmville  has  grow^n  steadily  since  1850.  Since 
181K),  however,  the  Negro  iKjpulation  appears  to  have  fallen  off — a  fact 
due  doubtless  to  the  large  emigration  to  Northern  cities.  Tbe  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  from  files  in  the  Census  Ofiice  and  from  schedules, 
shows  the  white  and  black  population  of  Farmville  for  each  census 
year  from  I80O  to  1890  and  the  black  population  in  1897 : 

POPl'LATION  OF  FAKMVILLE.  1850  TO  1897. 


Year. 


IK'H). 

18rt«). 
Ih7i>. 
1S80. 

isar:. 


—        —     .  — ._ 

-_  - 

Whites. 

Negroes. 

Total. 

599 
083 
598 
872 
961 
(a) 
* 

848 

853 

945 

1,186 

1.443 

b  1,350 

1.447 

1.  5J«$ 

1.543 

2.058 

2.404 

(n) 

a  Not  reported.  ,         . , 

b  There  are  poMiblj  more  omiRsions  in  an  investigation  of  this  sort  than  in  a  census,  where  tne 

primarv  object  is  to  count  the  pupulation.    No  attempt  was  made  in  this  investiKiition  to  reach  Herv- 

mnu  living  entirely  in  white  families,  and  persons  habitually  absent,  although  caHing  1  armville  iheir 

borne,  were  omitted.    Sfaklng  all  allowances,  however,  the  Negro  population  seems  to  have  ^alle    on. 
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Ill  1880  the  population  of  Farm ville  district, incladiugFannville town, 
was  3,310,  of  whom  1,120  were  whites  and  2,190  blacks;  and  in  1800  the 
population  of  the  district  was  3,684,  of  whom  1,246  were  whites  and 
2,438  blacks. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  town  are:  The  selling  of  tobacco  and  its 
storage  in  warehouses,  which  is  done  by  stock  compauies  composed  of 
Negro  as  well  as  white  stockholders;  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  into 
strips,  carried  on  by  7  white  firms  in  16  tobacco  factories;  woodwork- 
ing by  the  Farmville  Manufacturing  Company;  coopering  by  a  firm; 
fruit  canniug  by  the  South  Side  Canning  Company ;  grinding  of  feed  by 
the  Farmville  mills,  and  the  running  of  57  retail  stores,  etc.,  divided 
as  follows:  Eight  clothing  stores,  12  grocery  stores,  4  general  stores,  4 
commission  merchants  with  stocks  of  harness  and  hardware,  4  drug 
stores,  3  dry-goods  stores,  3  meat  stores,  3  millinery  stores,  2  restaurants, 
2  book  and  stationery  stores,  3  hardware  stores,  2  furniture  and  under- 
taking stores,  1  jewelry  store,  1  confectionery  and  toy  store,  1  stove 
and  tinware  store,  1  wagon  store,  1  steam  laundry,  and  2  saloons,  {a) 

The  total  valuation  of  the  town  for  1890  was  $661,230— real  estate 
8541,230,  personal  property  $120,000— on  which  a  total  tax  of  $0,855 
was  raised,  and  distributed  as  follows:  To  the  State  $1,983,  to  the 
county  $1,983,  to  the  town  $3,906,  to  the  State  school  fund  $601,  and  to 
the  county  and  town  school  fund  $1,322.  In  1880  the  town  had  a  debt  of 
$1 1,200,  and  in  1890  this  had  increased  to  $65,000.  The  following  table 
gives  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  and  its  division  between 
whites  and  blacks  in  Farmville,  as  shown  in  the  records  at  the  county 
clerk's  office,  for  the  years  1891  to  1895: 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  FABMVILLE  BEAL  ESTATE.  1891  TO  1695. 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1803 
1894 
1895 


Heal  OHtato  owned  by— 
Whites.  I 


Ncgroea. 


'  Per  cent 
Amonnt. '     of  in* 
I   create. 


Amount. 


$523.  355 
530.  U85 
543,610 
545,130 
525. 205 


1.40 

2.44 

.28 

a  3. 66 


$42,834 
51,  865 
52.765 
53,840 
51,240 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


21.08 

1.74 

1.09 

a  3. 94 


Total. 


Amount. 


Per  cent 
of  in-  • 
crease. 


1566.180    .. 

582,  550 

2.89 

596,  375 

2.37 

598,  470  ] 

.35 

576,445  ' 

a  3.  68 

a  Decrease. 


About  three-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Farmville,  August  1,  1897, 
were  of  Negro  descent,  and  it  is  with  this  part  of  the  population  that 
this  study  has  to  do.  The  investigator  spent  the  months  of  July  and 
August  in  the  townj  he  lived  with  the  colored  people,  joined  in  their 


a  There  was  also  a  ''bnckct  shop''  in  full  blast  during  the  summer  of  18D7|  where 
considerable  gambling  in  stock  ''fatores''  was  indulged  in. 
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social  life,  and  visited  their  homes,  (a)     For  the  inquiry  ho  prepared 
the  following  schedale  of  questions  for  each  family  and  individual: 

1.  Number  of  persoDs  in  the  familjf 

2.  Relationship  of  this  person  to  head  of  family  f 

3.  Sexf 

4.  Age  at  nearest  birthday  f 

5.  Conjugal  condition? 

6.  Place  of  birth  f 

7.  Length  of  residence  in  FarmTillef 

8.  length  of  residence  in  this  house f 

9.  Able  to  read  f 

10.  Able  to  write  f 

11.  Months  in  school  during  last  yearf 

12.  Usual  occupations  ? 

13.  Usual  wages  per  day,  week,  or  month  f 

14.  Weeks  unemployed  during  yearf 

15.  Mother  of  how  many  children  (bom  living)! 

16.  Number  of  children  now  living f 

17.  Present  whereabouts  of  sucH  children f 

18.  Does  the  fauiil}'  own  this  home? 

19.  Do  they  own  any  land  or  houses? 

20.  Kent  paid  here  per  month? 

21.  Church  attendauce? 

There  was  usually  no  diflSculty  experienced  in  getting  the  Negroes  to 
answer  these  questions,  ^o  far  as  they  could.  The  greatest  uncertainty 
in  the  accuracy  of  answers  was  in  connection  with  the  first  and  fourth 
questions;  the  first  on  account  of  members  of  the  family  temporarily 
absent,  and  the  fourth  because  in  so  many  cases  the  age  is  unknown. 
Answers  as  to  wages  were  of  course  more  or  less  indefinite,  although 
fairly  good  returns  were  obtained.  The  fifteenth  question  could  be 
answered  only  when  the  mother  herself  was  present,  and  then  not 
always  with  suflicicnt  accuracy.  Only  a  few  answers  to  this  query 
were  recorded.  On  the  whole,  the  answers  seem  to  approach  the  truth 
nearly  enough  to  be  of  some  considerable  scientific  value,  althongb  a 
large  possible  margin  of  error  is  admitted. 

AGE,  SEX,  AND  BIUTHPLACE  OF  NEGRO  POPULATION. 

The  total  number  of  Negroes  in  Farmville  who  reported  as  to  age  and 
sex  was  1,225.  If  250,  estimated  as  not  reporting,  be  added  to  this 
number,  the  total  in  and  about  Farmville  is  found  to  be  about  1,475. 
Subtracting  from  this  total  125  who  lived  outside  the  corporation,  we 
find  that  the  Negro  population  of  the  corporation  of  Farmville  was 
approximately  1,350  in  1897.  As  the  corporation  line,  however,  cuts  off 
somewhat  arbitrarily  a  considerable  number  of  Negroes  who  really  share 

a  Letters  of  introduction  and  some  personal  acquaintanres  among  the  people  ren- 
ilercd  intercourse  easy.  The  information  KJi^heretl  in  the  selieduloa  was  snpple- 
mcnted  bj'  conversations  with  townspeople  ami  school  teachers,  by  general  observa- 
tion, and  by  the  records  in  the  county  clerk's  ofllce. 
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the  group  life  of  Farmville,  they  have  been  included  in  the  total,  except 
when  otherwise  stated.  Twenty-five  people  whose  residence  in  Farm- 
ville was  for  such  indefinite  periods  as  to  make  their  citizenship  ques- 
tionable have  been  omitted;  they  have  families  here,  but  themselves 
work  mostly  in  the  Xorth.  About  75  servants,  mostly  young  women 
living  in  white  families  as  servants  and  having  no  other  town  homes, 
were  not  interrogated  at  all,  and  consequently  are  not  accounted  for 
in  these  returns.  Their  number  and  the  number  of  those  otherwise 
omitted  are  estimated  and  not  actually  counted. 

Taking  the  Negroes  of  the  Farmville  group  as  shown  in  tlie  table  fol- 
lowing, we  find  that  there  are  598  males  and  627  females,  or  the  proi)or- 
tion  of  1,048  females  to  every  1,000  males  (a).  This  is  much  above  the 
general  proi)ortion  for  the  United  States  (952.8  females  to  every  1,000 
males),  and  even  above  the  proportion  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 
This  excess  of  females  indicates  a  large  emigration  of  males.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows,  by  age  periods,  the  number  of  Negroes  of  each  sex 
from  whom  reports  were  obtained : 

UIMBEK  OF  NEGROES  IN  FARMVILLE  FROM  WHOM  REPORTS  WERE  OBTAINED,  BY 

AGE  PERIODS  AND  SEX,  1897. 


Age  poriodH. 


Under  1  year . . . . 

1  to  \i  yeura 

10  to  1*9  years 

20  tu29yearH 

30  to  39  years 

40  to  49  yeant 

50  to  50  years 

60  to  89  years 

70  to  70  years 

80  to  89  years 

00  to  09  yeant 

100  years  or  over 
Age  unknown. . . 

Total 


Males.      Females. 


Total. 


12 

12 

127 

150 

182 

147 

87 

101 

53 

«7 

47 

55 

44 

52 

23 

24 

14 

15 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

24 

277 

329 

188 

120 

102 

90 

47 

29 

« 

1 

1 

5 


598 


e27 


1,225 


Considering  the  percentage  in  different  age  periods,  it  is  interesting 
to  bring  the  Negro  population  of  Farmville  into  comparison  with  the 
colored  population  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  populations  of  various  foreign  countries.  This 
comparison  is  made  in  the  following  table. 


aTlie  uainber  of  females  in  excess  woald  be  still  larger  if  the  omitted  boase  serv- 
antH  were  included.  However,  tbcy  are  not  in  all,  if  in  a  majority  of,  cases  citizens 
of  Farmville,  but  have  homes  in  the  country.  Those  living  in  Farmville  are  perhaps 
balanced  by  other  omissions. 


\ 
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PER    CENT  rx   DIFFERENT   AGE  PERIODS  OF  NEGROES  IN  FARMVILLE   AND  OF 

TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

[The  per  cents  for  FarmviUe  are  computed  fhim  sohedales;  the  others  are  takeu  from  tho  Tnited 

States  censos  of  1890  and  Mayo-Smith's  Statistics  and  Sociology.] 


Age  periods. 


Under  10  years 
10  to  19  years... 
ao  to  ^  yeftrs . . . 
30 to 39  years... 
40  to  49  years... 
50  to  59  years... 
<H>  to  60  years... 
70  years  or  over 

Total  .... 


Colored 

Sfss-l  Sop- 

vlUe^         the 
^"*®*    I  United 
,State8.(a) 


Total 
popula- 
tion of 

the 
United 
States. 


Population  of— 


Germany..  Ireland.     France. 


24.2 

20.8  1 

20.7 

23.4 

16.2 

16.2 

12.7 

10.8 

10.4 

9.8 

7.8 

8.5 

5.2 

6.0 

2.8 

4.5  ; 

17.5 
17.4 
16.3 
13.8 
12.3 
10.1 
7.6 
5.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


a  Persons  of  Negro  descent.  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians. 

Here  again  we  have  evidence  of  tbe  emigration  of  persons  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  leaving  an  excess  of  children  and  old  peo[>le. 
This  excess  is  not  neutralized  by  the  immigration  from  the  country 
districts,  because  that  immigration  is  apt  to  be  of  whole  families — young, 
middle-aged,  and  old — rather  than  of  young  men  and  young  women 
alone.  The  proportion  of  children  under  15  is  also  increased  by  the 
habit  which  married  couples  and  widowed  persons  have  of  going  to 
cities  to  work  and  leaving  their  children  with  grandparents.  This  also 
accounts  for  the  small  proportion  of  colored  children  in  a  city  like 
Philadelphia. 

With  regard  to  persons  35  or  40  years  of  age  or  over,  there  is 
undoubtedly  considerable  error  in  the  age  returns.  They  do  not -know 
their  ages,  and  have  no  written  record.  In  such  cases  the  investigator 
generally  endeavored,  by  careful  questioning,  to  fix  some  date,  like  that 
of  Lee's  surrender,  and  find  a  coinciding  event  like  marriage  or  the 
*"balf-task"  child-labor  period  of  life,  to  correspond. 

There  are  263  males  of  voting  age  and  512  children  of  the  le^oX 
school  age  (5  to  20),  or  367  of  the  usual  school  age  (5  to  15).  From  the 
statistics  of  birthplace  it  is  found  that  of  the  1,225  Farmville  Negroes 
531 ,  or  43  per  cent,  were  born  in  the  town ;  750,  or  61  per  cent,  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  and  1,181,  or  96  per  cent,  in  the  State.  Of  those  born 
outside  the  State,  1  was  born  in  Alabama,  4  in  Georgia,  1  in  Kansas,  2 
in  Massachusetts,  4  in  New  York,  4  in  North  Carolina,  1  in  Tennessee, 
and  5  in  West  Virginia.  Two  came  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
birthplaces  of  20  are  unknown.  The  town  population  is  thus  shown 
to  be  a  local  concentration  from  neighboring  country  districts. 

Of  the  262  families  of  Negroes  in  the  town,  202  reported  as  to  length 
of  residence  there.  Eight  had  resided  there  less  than  a  year,  17  from 
one  to  five  years,  35  from  five  to  ten  years,  45  from  ten  to  twenty  years, 
61  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  years,  and  36  thirty-five  or  more  years. 
In  other  words,  about  one-half  the  population  has  moved  into  the  town 
since  1880. 
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OONJUOAL  CONDITIOls^,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS. 

Id  the  toblo  following,  relating  to  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes 
of  this  community,  it  is  found  that  of  the  351  males  over  16  years  of 
age  who  returned  answers  147,  or  41.9  per  cent,  were  single;  178,  or 
50.7  per  cent,  were  married,  and  14,  or  4  per  cent,  were  widowed.  The 
remaining  12,  or  3.4  per  cent,  were  in  no  case  regularly  divorced,  but 
were  permanently  separated  from  their  wives  and  have  been  so 
scheduled.  Of  the  392  women,  126,  or  32.1  per  cent,  were  single;  178, 
or  45.4  per  cent,  were  married;  76,  or  19.4  per  cent,  were  widowed,  and 
12,  o*-  3.1  per  cent,  were  i)ermanently  separated. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  SBX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


Males. 

Females. 

Ago  periods. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Sepa- 
rated. 

Single. 

71 
44 

10 

^^^^'      owS". 

Sepa- 
ratcfl. 

15  to  10  vears 

79 

55 

6 

3 

a 

1 

3 
51 
49 
30 
32 
9 
4 

20  to  20  years 

30  to  30  ycara 

40  to  40  years 

&0  to  59  years 

CO  to  fiO  years - 

70  to  79  vears 

28 
46 
37 
30 
20 
12 
3 
1 

3 

1 
3 

4 

3 
6 
22 
17 
14 
11 
3 

3 

2 

3 
7 
2 
1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

f  0  to  89  vears ... 

90  to  09  vears 

100  vears  or  over. . . 

1 

Uiiknown .......... 

1 

.1 

1 

( 

Total 

147 

178 

• 

14 

12 

126 

178 

76 

12 

The  table  following  compares  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes 
in  Farmvillo  with  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  populations  of  various 
foreign  countries.    The  table  relates  to  persons  15  years  of  age  or  over. 


CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGROES  OF  FARMVILLE  AND  OF  THE  POPULA- 

TIONS  OF  VARIOUS  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  BY  SEX. 

[TIio  ))er  cents  for  Farmville  are  computed  from  sclie<lnles:  those  for  foreign  conntrios  are  taken 
fn>in  &Inyo-8niitb'H  Statistics  and  Sociology.  The  figures  lor  divorced  ore  not  shown  for  the  foreign 
countries.] 


Civil  division. 


Fnmiville 

France 

Germany 

Great  Kritaiu 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 


Per  cent  of  males  15  years  of 
age  or  over. 


Single. 

Married. 

41.9 

60.7 

86.0 

56.5 

40.9 

53.7 

39.5 

54.9 

31.5 

63.7 

49.3 

44.8 

4U.9 

53.1 

rsof 

Per  cent  of  females  15  years  of 

age  or  over 

• 

owe<l. 

Single. 
.32.1 

Married. 

Widowed. 

a  7. 4 

45.4 

a22.5 

7.5 

30.0 

55.3 

14.7 

5.3 

36.5 

50.8 

12.4 

5.6 

37.3 

50.9 

tL8 

4.7 

22.0 

62.8 

15.0 

5.9 

43.5 

42.1 

14.4 

6.0 

33.2 

53.2 

13.6 

a  Including  separated. 

In  the  table  following  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negro  population 
of  Farmville  is  compared  with  that  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States.    Only  persons  20  years  of  age  or  over  are  considered. 
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CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGBOES  OF  FAKMVILLE  AND  OF  THE  POPULA- 

TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BY  SEX. 

[The  prr  rents  for  Fmnnville  are  compnled  from  sohcdnlefl;  tboM  for  tie  rnite<l  States  are  taken 

from  the  United  States  cenAas  of  1890.] 


Civil  mrision. 


FarmviQe 

United  Stated: 

Native  wbitee, 
native*  par- 
ent*   

Native  whites, 
foreign  par- 
ents   

Foreign!  whites 

Negroes 


I  Per  cent  of  males  20  jears  of  age  or  over.  Per  cent  of  females  20  3'eani  of  age  or  over. 

Divorced. 


Single. 


Hatrlod. 


Total  United 


23.00 


28.54 


48.82 
28.08 
85.01 


65.44 


66.08 


48.65 
65.  i» 
60.02 


States 


30.  &5  63.83 


a  Separated. 


Wid- 
owed. 


Divorced.    Single. 


5.15  i      a  4. 41 


4.74 


3.25 

5.51 
5.40 


5.64 


b 

.28 

b 

.50 

5. 

57 

17.30 


18.75 


34.83 
15.39 
15.71 


4.63 


6.57 


19.92 


"-'"••I  Z'l 


65.03 


23.  OQ 


67.88  '■        12.79 


58.76 
68.05 
65.02 


6.02 
16.21 
18.41 


a  3. 77 


b.58 


5.39 
5.35 
5.86 


66.35 


13.19 


5.54 


b  Including  unknown. 


Compiiring  the  conditions  in  Farinville  with  the  conditions  in  foreigni 
lands  and  in  the  United  States  as  shown  in  the  tables  immediately  pre- 
ceding, we  find  some  very  instractivo  indications,  (a)  In  slavery  days 
marriage  or  cohabitation  was  entered  npon  very  early,  and  the  iirst 
generation  of  frecilmen  did  the  same.  The  second  generation,  however, 
is  i)Ostponii)g  marriage  largely  for  economic  reasons,  and  is  migrating 
to  better  its  condition.  Gonseqaently  we  find,  in  a  race  young  in  civili- 
zation, that  the  percentage  of  single  men  over  15  would  seem  to  be 
larger  than  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  or  Italy,  if 
the  conditions  in  Farmville  are  generally  true,  and  that  the  number 
of  single  women  is  larger  than  might  be  expected.  This  leads  to  two 
evils — illicit  sexual  intercourse  ami  restricted  influence  of  family  life. 
When  among  any  people  a  low  inherited  standard  of  sexual  morals  is 
coincident  with  an  economic  situation  tending  to  prevent  early  mar- 
riage and  to  promote,  abnormal  migrations  to  the  irresponsibility  and 
temptations  of  city  life,  then  the  inevitable  result  is  prostitution  and 
illegitimacy.  Thus  it  i?  quite  possible  to  see  these  evils  increase  among 
a  i>eople  during  a  i>eriod  when  great  general  advance  is  being  made. 
They  are  the  evils  inseparable  from  a  transition  period,  and  they  will 
remain  until  the  industrial  situation  becomes  satisfactory,  migration 
becomes  normal,  and  moral  standards  become  settled. 

The  records  of  births  as  kept  by  the  county  are  far  from  complete, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  birth  rate  among  the  Kegroes 
is  large,  but  apparently  decreasing.    The  per  cent  of  illegitimate  births 


«  The  numbers  involved  in  the  Farmville  inquiry  were  of  course  very  small,  and 
conclusions  from  percentages  computed  from  tbem  must  consequently  be  made  witb 
dne  reBenratioD.  It  is  not  intended  in  tbis  or  similar  cases  to  pusb  c()m]>ari8ons  too 
far^  but  in  all  castrs  the  conclusions  state^l  arc  borne  out  by  general  observation 
here  and  elsewhere  as  tveU  as  by  the  figures. 
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is,  of  course,  still  more  difficult  to  determiue.  By  careful  inquiry  it 
was  ascertained  that  there  were  living  in  tbe  town  August  1,  1897,  at 
least  44  illegitimate  children  under  10  years  of  age.  The  total  number 
of  children  under  10  was  301,  indicating,  roughly,  a  rate  of  nearly  15 
per  cent  of  illegitiri.ate  births.  Even  this  rate  is,  by  universal  testi- 
mony, a  great  improvement  on  conditions  in  the  past. 

Tlie  records  of  deaths  in  the  town  are  better  kept  than  those  of 
births,  but  these,  too,  are  probably  incomplete.  There  were  33  deaths 
reported  in  Farmville  in  1896,  indicating  a  death  rate  of  13.5  per  1,000. 
This  is  too  low,  but  the  true  death  rate  is  not  high.  There  is  a  large 
infant  mortality,  but  otherwise  the  colored  population  seems  fairly 
healthy.    Their  death  rate,  of  course,  exceeds  that  of  the  whites. 

While  facts  bearing  on  miscegenation  between  whites  and  blacks  are 
difficult  to  obtain  and  interpret,  yet  they  are  of  interest.  Of  the  44 
illegitimate  children  mentioned,  10  were,  in  all  probability,  children  of 
white  men;  4  of  these  belonged  to  one  mother,  who  was  openly  known 
to  be  the  concubine  of  a  white  man  who  had  a  white  family;  2  of  the 
children  belonged  to  another  mother,  and  there  were  four  mothers  each 
having  1  illegitimate  child,  making  six  mothers  in  all  having  such 
chiUlreu.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  illicit  intercourse  has  greatly 
decreased  in  recent  years.  Curiously  enough,  there  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  two  cases  of  intermarriage  of  colored  men  and  white  women, 
which  are  undisturbed,  despite  the  law. 

Some  attempt  was  made  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
papulation  was  of  mixed  blood,  but  with  only  partial  success.  If,  as  is 
often  assumed  in  such  inquiries,  all  cases  of  intermingling  were  matters 
of  a  single  generation,  or  of  two,  the  investigation  would  be  easier.  But 
when  a  person  is  a  descendant  of  people  of  mixed  blood  for  four  or  five 
generations  the  matter  becomes  very  difficult.  A  record  was  kept  of 
the  i)ersonal  appearance  of  a  majority  of  those  Negroes  of  the  town 
who  were  met  by  the  investigator  face  to  face.  Of  705  Negroes  thus 
met,  333  were  apparently  of  unmixed  Negro  blood;  219  were  brown  in 
color  and  showed  traces  of  white  blood,  and  153  were  yellow  or  lighter, 
and  showed  considerable  infusion  of  white  blood.  According  to  this, 
one-third  to  one-half  the  Negroes  of  the  town  are  of  mixed  blood, 
and  verifying  this  by  observations  on  the  street  and  in  assemblies, 
this  seemed  a  fair  conclusion. 

SCHOOLS  AND  ILLITERACY. 

The  town  of  Farmville  has  no  school  for  colored  children,  but  sends 
them  to  the  district  school  just  outside  the  corporation  limits.  The 
selioolhouse  is  a  large,  pleasantly  situated  frame  building  with  five 
rooms.  It  has  one  male  principal,  and  one  male  and  three  female 
assistants.  It  is  not  at  present,  if  the  general  testimony  of  the  towns- 
people is  to  be  taken,  a  very  successful  school.  It  is  practically 
ungraded,  the  teachers  are  not  particularly  well  equipped,  except  in 
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one^  possibly  two,  cases,  and  the  school  term  is  six  months — Septem- 
ber 15  to  April  1.  The  teachers'  salaries  do  not  average  over  $30  a 
month,  which  condnes  the  competition  for  the  school  to  residents  of 
the  town. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  school  for  the  year  ending  in  1895  was 
260.5 ;  in  1896  it  was  260,  and  in  1897  it  was  269.  (a)  This  is  between  80 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  registration.  Of  the  512  children  in  Farmville 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  20,  239,  or  46  per  cent,  were  in  school  dar- 
ing the  year  ending  in  1897.  Of  the  367  children  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age,  205,  or  55.9  per  cent,  were  in  school.  The  following  t.able 
shows  the  school  attendance  by  age  and  sex : 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


Age. 


5  veart 

Cyean 

Tyean 

8yean 

OyeaiB 

10  jean 

11  years 

12  years 

13  yean 

14  yean 

15  yean 

Total 

15  to  20  yean  .... 

Grand  total 


Males. 

Popula- 
tion. 

In  school. 

20 

8 

1 

13 

4 

13 

6 

IG 

11 

23 

16 

14 

11 

29 

21 

22 

17 

15 

13 

10 

9 

102 

108 

74 

13 

2M 

121 

Females. 


^?fo!^  I—hool- 


22 

17 
10 
21 
13 
15 
10 
18 
7 
23 
10 


I 

4 

8 
18 
U 
10 

7 
15 

5 
15 

8 


175 
71 


07 
21 


246 


U8 


Between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years  the  boys  and  girls  attend  school 
in  about  the  same  proportion;  after  that  the  boys  largely  drop  out  and 
go  to  work.  As  compared  with  the  boys,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
girls  receive  some  training  above  that  of  the  common  grades.  The 
efifect  of  child  labor  in  housework  and  in  the  tobacco  factories  is  easily 
traced  in  the  figures  as  to  the  length  of  school  attendance  during  the 
year.  Of  the  205  children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age  who  attended  school 
during  the  year  1896-97,  only  52  per  cent  attended  the  full  term  of  six 
months,  33  per  cent  attended  half  the  term,  and  11  per  cent  less  than 
three  months.  Four  per  cent  eked  out  the  public  school  term  by  three 
or  more  months  in  private  classes.  The  following  table  shows  the 
length  of  school  attendance  of  children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age  by  sex: 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  BY  SEX. 


School  attendance. 


Males.     Female*. .  Total. 


Under  3  months 

3  months 

0  months 


9  months  or  over. 
Total 


1 

11 

11 

39  ; 

29  j 

55 

52  1 

3 

5 

108  1 

1 

97 

22 

68 

107 
8 


205> 


a  From  records  in  conntj  siiperintondent's  office,  Prospect,  Prince  Edward  County. 
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Even  80  indiflferent  a  scliool  system  has  had  its  effect  on  the  illiteracy 
of  the  town.  Of  the  908  peoi>le  reporting,  42.5  per  cent  could  read  and 
write,  17.5  per  cent  could  read  but  could  not  write,  while  40  per  cent 
were  wholly  illiterate.  If  we  divide  the  population  into  four  classes — 
those  reared  in  slavery,  those  reared  in  time  of  war  and  reconstruction, 
those  reared  since  1867,  and  present  youth — we  can  trace  the  steps  of 
adviiuce  by  the  decreasing  amount  of  illiteracy.  ^Nevertheless,  23  per 
cent  of  the  youths  from  10  to  20  years  of  age  are  illiterate.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  degree  of  illiteracy  by  sex  and  age  periods: 

LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


Sox  and  age  p«riodA. 


MALES. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

31  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Age  unknown 7. 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


Able  to 
read. 


97 
38 
30 
34 
1 


Total  males 


200 


FEMALES. 


10  to  20  vears... 
21to  30  years... 
81  to  40 years... 
41  j-ears'or  over 
Ago  unknown.. 


Total  females. 


96 
52 
28 
10 


186 


BOTH  SEXES. 


10  to  2i)  years... 
21  to  30  years... 
31  to  40  years... 
41  years  or  over 
A  go  unknown.. 


Total,  both  sexes. 


193 

90 

58 

44 

1 


386 


49 
16 

7 
13 

1 


86 


21 ; 

21 
17 
14 


Illiter- 
ate. 


r3  I 


70 
37 
24 
27 
1 


159 


45 
26  I 
10  : 

80  i 
1  I 


162 


34 
23 

28 
110 


201  I 


363 


Not  re- 
ported. 


Total. 


4 
1 


5 
1 


II 


79 

7 

49 

2 

38 

196 

5 

I 

2 

16 


193 
81 
47 

132 
4 


459 


3 

1 

154 
97 
73 

t*aM**«a»«* 

140 

•      1 

1 

465 


349 
178 
120 
272 
5 


924 


Many  of  the  Farmville  boys  and  girls  are  attending  varions  schools 
and  academies  away  from  home.  Those  most  frequented,  in  order  of 
jiopularity,  are:  Virginia  Seminary,  Lynchburg,  a  colored  Baptist 
school ;  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Petersburg,  a  State 
school;  Hartshorn  Memorial  College,  Eichmond,  a  school  for  girls; 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton;  Ingleside  Seminary,  Burkeville,  a 
Presbyterian  school. 

One  noticeable  change  in  the  later  generations  is  that  the  excess  of 
illiteracy  which  was  formerly  among  the  women  is  now  among  the  men. 

Naturally  statistics  of  illiteracy  which  depend  on  voluntary  informa- 
tion contain  a  degree  of  error.  In  the  present  case  the  least  favorable 
construction  was  put  on  all  doubtful  or  evasive  answers,  and  the  error 
is  x)Lobably  not  larger  than  usual  in  such  statistics. 
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OCCUPATIONS  A^B  WAGES. 

The  opiKJrtunities  for  employment  in  Farmville  explain  much  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  its  !N"egro  citizens,  as,  for  example,  the  migra- 
tion from  country  to  town  and  from  town  to  city,  the  postponement  of 
marriage,  the  ownership  of  property,  and  the  general  relations  between 
whites  and  blacks.  If  we  divide  the  total  colored  population  above  10 
years  of  age  according  to  the  popular  classification  of  pursuits,  we  have 
in  professional  occupations^  22;  in  domestic,  287;  in  commercial,  45;  in 
agricultural,  15;  in  industrial,  282;  not  engaged  in  gainful  occupations, 
259,  and  not  reported,  14. 

Using  a  different  classification,  we  have  those  working  on  their  own 
account^  36;  laboring  class,  350;  house  service,  92;  day  service,  149;  at 
home,  unoccupied,  and  dependent,  259;  professional  and  clerical,  24, 
and  not  reported,  14.  The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  occupa- 
tions, classed  by  sex  and  age  periods : 


OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX  AXD  AGE  PERIODS. 


OocupationH. 


31  to  40   41  yeitni  A^e  un- 

kUUWD. 


Total. 


MALEB. 

Apprentices 

Baker 

Barbers 

BUeksmitha 

Brakemau 

Bricklayers  aud  plasterers 

Brickmakers 

Bnt-chers 

Cabiiietmnker 

Caonin^^-factory  employee 

Carpentersi 

Clergymen 

Clerk.  Rail-way  Mail  Service 

Coachmen 

Coopers 

Dom^rtic  servants 

Farm  laborers 

Farmers 

Firemen,  stationary  engine 

Hostlers 

Janitors 

Laborers 

Laundry  proprietor 

Mecbauica,  wtXMl  turning 

Herchant,  wood 

HerchaotA,  grocery 

Painters 

Peddlers,  candy,  etc 

Porters 

Restaurant  keepers 

Sainnill  emjiloyees 

Silverunith  aud  clock  repairer 

Shoe  makers  and  repairers 

Teacher 

Teamsters 

Toliacco-factorv  employees 

Waiters 

Wheelwright 

Not  reporfiid 

At  home 

At  school  (a) 


Total  males 


1 

a 

5 

2 

i:u 

4 

459 


a  Children  who  do  nothing  bnt  attend  school.  Many  of  tho  chihlnm  work  at  sorvice  or  in  tho 
tobacco  factories  a  part  of  the  year  and  also  attend  school.  Such  children  arc  hero  cuumoratod  uuder 
their  occupatkma,  and  not  as  school  children. 
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OCCUPATIONS,  BY  8£X  AND  AGE  PSRIODS-Conolnded. 


Occupations. 


FS1CALE8. 


Bookkeeper 

CaniiinK- factory  employee 

Day  workers 

Day  workers  and  housewives 

Domestic  servants 

Merchants,  grocery 

Nnrses 

Public  cooks 

Restaurant  keeper 

Seamstresses  and  housewives . . . 

Teachers 

Tobacco- factory  employees 

Tobacco   and   canning   factory 

ployees  and  hoi^ie  wives 

Not  reported 

HouHe  wives 

At  home 

Atschool  (a) 


em- 


Total  females 

Total  males  and  females. 


10  to  15 
years. 


e 


16  to  20 
years. 


11 

1 

18 


1« 

54, 


1 
6 
8 

2 
1 
3 
8 
14 


83  I 


71 


21  to  80 
years. 


9 
24 
27 

1 


31  to  40 
years. 


8 

4 

2 
'26 


5 

28 

8 

1 


1 


96 


205 


145 


177 


4 

1 
3 

8 

15 


72 


41  years  |  Age  un- 
or  over. '  known. 


1 
4 

61 
8 


2 
1 
1 
5 


7 
11 


29 
12 


Total. 


1 
1 

38 
114 
65 
2 
2 
2 
1 

10 
15 
23 

23 

4 

67 

34 


142 


465 


119 


273 


924 


a  Children  who  do  nothing  but  attend  school.    Many  of  the  children  work  at  service  or  in  the 
tobacco  factories  a  part  of  the  year  and  also  attend  school.    Such  children  are  hers  enumerated  under 

(heir  occupations,  and  not  as  school  cliildren. 

■ 

In  the  table  following  the  Negroes  of  Farmville  are  compared  with 

•    

the  population  of  the  United  States  as  regards  the  j^ercentage  engaged 
in  certain  classes  of  gainful  occupations.  The  United  States  census 
classifications  are  used. 

PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  OF  FARM  VILLE  AND  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AT  WORK,  ENGAGED  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS. 

[The  figures  for  Farmville  are  flrom  schedules ;  those  for  the  United  States  are  from  the  census  of  1890.] 


Classes  uf  occupations. 


Agriculture 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufactures  and  mechanical  industries 

Total 


Negroes  of  Farmville. 


Males. 


15 

7 

91 

44 

202 


Females. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

15 
22 

308 

47 

259 

2.30 

15 

217 

3 

57 

3.38 
47.31 

7.22 
39.79 

Per  cent 
in  the 
United 

States. 


39.65 
4.15 
19.18 
14.03 
23.39 


359 


292 


651 


100.00 


100.00 


While  the  range  of  employment  open  to  colored  men  is  not  large, 
that  open  to  women  is  peculiarly  restricted,  so  that  most  girls  have  only 
the  choice  between  domestic  service  and  housewifery.  The  different 
(glasses  of  employment  are  taken  up  in  turn : 

Thk  Professions. — There  are  no  colored  physicians  or  lawyers  in 
the  town,  preachers  and  teachers  being  the  only  representatives  of  the 
learned  professions.  The  position  of  preacher  is  the  most  influential  of 
all  positions  among  the  Negroes,  and  brings  the  hirgest  degree  of  per- 
sonal respect  and  social  prestige.  The  two  leading  preachers  in  the 
town  receive,  the  one  $480  and  house  rent;  the  other,  $(500  a  year. 
Both  are  graduates  of  theological  seminaries  and  represent  the  younger 
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id  uoK  progressive  element.  They  nau  kowI  Engliab  and  no  ftoanila] 
laches  to  their  private  life,  bo  far  as  tlie  investifrator  wmld  learn, 
leir  iiiflnoDce  is,  on  the  whole,  gooil,  uUhoagb  they  ai-e  not  particu- 
larly siiiritnal  guides,  being  rather  suciHl  lenilerH  ur  agents.  Snuh 
■n  are  ^htwly  bnt  surely  crowding  out  the  iguuriint  but  pietares'iue 
ij,  in  mnny  pnrticiilnrtt,  iinpreesive  preacher  tif  Hiavery  days.  Types 
the  latter  are  now  to  lie  fomid  only  in  small  eliurebes,  or  in  i^oiiutry 
rstricts  where  they  eare  for  two  or  three  eburches  and  receive  salaries 
iging  from  S75  to  9300  a  year. 

riie  teacher  ataiids  next  to  the  preacher  in  general  esteem.    An 
lu'ejuiing  uamt>er  of  these  are  now  yonng  women,  and  those  in  Farm- 
teach  the  schools  of  the  sarroitnding  country  districts.    The  sehnol 
■nts  are  fironi  four  to  six  months,  and  in  addition  there  is  eoiisider- 
private  teaching  done.     The  teachers  earn  from  $IUO  to  $2S0  a 
by  teaching,  and  sometimes  they  do  other  work  during  vacation. 
Tde  Ektbkphbnki  es. — The    individual    undertaker    of   businet^s 
teri»rlse  i»  a  new  lignie  among  Negroes,  und  his  rise  deserves  to  be 
efally  watched,  as  it  means  much  tor  the  fiitnre  of  the  race.     The 
ness  enterprises  in  which  ramiville  Negroea  iire  ungage^l  on  their 
account  arc  brickmaking,  the  grocery  trade,  biirbering,  restaurant 
'ping,  furniture  repairing,  ailversmithing  and  cIo<;k  repairing,  ahoe- 
king,  w(K)d  selling  and  whip  making,  steam  lannderiug,  contracting 
Wul  hiiildiug.  painting,  blacksmithing,  wheel wrigh ting,  hotel  keeping, 
il  farming,  repre.'ientiiig  in  all  32  separate  enterprises  conducted  by 
p|-opriotora,  and  employing,  besides,  about  40  other  persons. 
Tbe  Buttrc  brickmaking  business  of  Farmville  and  victiiity  is  in  the 
mis  of  a  colored  man — afreedmau,  who  bought  his  own  and  hiii  family's 
lum,  purchased  his  master's  estate,  and  eventually  hired  his  master 
work  for  him.     He  owns  n  thousand  acres  or  more  of  land  in  (Jiimber- 
Oounty  and  considerable  farmville  property.     In  his  brickyiird 
liirt^abiiut  15  hands,  mostly  boys  from  16  to  20  yearsof  age,  and  runs 
or  six  mouths  a  year,  making  from  200,(H)0  to  30U,U(J0  brick.     His 
^n  receive  abont  tVJ  a  month,  :iud  extra  pay  for  e-ttra  work.    Probably 
eroDv-half  the  brick  houses  in  and  near  Fai-mville  are  built  of  brick 
n  his  establif^hment,  and  he  has  repeatedly  driven  white  com- 
'titors  out  of  business, 
he  grocery  store,  sib  kept  by  the  Negro,  is  a  comparatively  new  ven- 
>  in  Parniville,  and  is  quite  suucessfnl,  although  most  of  the  stores 
naturally  small  and  unpretentious  affairs.    There  are  seven  grocery 
■rest  in  the  town  conducted  by  Negroes.    Of  these,  three  are  tlout  ishing 
il  do  a  business  of  from  $50  to  $100  a  week.    The  three  jmiprietors 
th«Mi  st*ire8  have  been  in  business  from  five  to  eight  years,  are 
»p»fly  holdent,  have  n   good  common-schoid  training,  and  appar- 
lly  possess  good  business  judgment.    Their  wives  j^encrally  lielp  in 
alureft,  and  only  occasionally  do  they  hire  clerks.    Two  nther  st-rea 
newer  than  these,  and  are  doing  fairly  well,  with  prospects  of  I 
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trade  in  future.  They  are  kept  by  young  men  who  got  their  capital  by 
menial  service  in  New  York  City.  The  proprietors  of  these  live  stores 
depend  entirely  on  their  business  for  support.  The  two  other  stores 
are  conducted  by  women  as  side  enterprises.  They  have  only  a  small 
pati'onage.  An  eighth  grocery  store,  not  noted  in  the  table  of  occu- 
pations, was  started  in  August,  1897,  during  the  progress  of  this 
investigation. 

The  barberiug  and  restaurant  businesses  were  the  ones  to  which  the 
frecdmen  most  naturally  turned  after  their  training  as  house  servants. 
On  this  account,  they  do  not  to-day  enlist  the  best  talent  of  the  race, 
since  they  savor  in  some  respect  of  the  unpleasant  past;  yet  they  are 
still  largely  followed.  The  wealthiest  Negro  in  the  town  is  the  leading 
barber,  who  is  reported  worth  not  far  from  $10,0i)0.  There  are  five 
barber  shops  altogether — three  for  whites  and  two  for  blacks — and  all 
run  by  Negroes.  This  is  rather  too  many  for  the  trade  of  the  town, 
and  one  at  least  is  being  forced  out.  The  income  of  barbers  varies 
largely;  probably  from  $5  to  $15  a  week  would  be  the  average.  There 
are  five  proprietors,  and  generally  five  assistants,  who  receive  from  83 
to  $5  a  week.  There  are  two  restaurants  which  do  a  good  business, 
especially  on  Saturdays,  with  the  farmers.  They  employ  about  four 
persons  besides  the  proprietors.  There  is  also  a  lunch  business  done 
by  one  of  the  grocery  stores. 

Two  blacksmiths  and  a  wheelwright  do  a  good  business,  sometimes 
taking  in  from  $5  to  $8  a  day.  There  are  also  four  shoe  makers  and 
repairers  and  two  furniture  repairers.  A  silversmith,  who  is  a  good 
workman,  learned  his  trade  of  his  former  master,  and  is  kept  busy. 
There  are  three  contractors — one  in  painting  and  two  in  small  building 
jobs.  A  coloreil  contractor  on  a  larger  scale  resides  temporarily  in  the 
town,  but  belongs  in  Kichmond.  He  is  building  a  fine  country  mansion 
for  the  leading  white  tobacco  merchant  of  the  place. 

The  only  steam  laundry  in  the  county  is  conducted  by  two  young 
colored  men,  brothers,  who  also  own  one  in  Eichmond.  The  Farmville 
laundry  employs  five  or  six  persons  besides  one  of  the  brothers  and  his 
wife.  It  is  eijuipped  with  the  latest  machinery,  and  the  i)roprietors  own 
the  ])remises.    They  probably  do  a  business  of  $100  a  week  in  summer. 

The  town  jailor,  a  Negro,  is  also  a  wood  merchant,  whip  maker,  and 
farmer.  He  is  assisted  by  his  son,  and  owns,  besides  his  farm,  a  pleas- 
ant home  in  town.  The  timely  assistance  of  a  son  of  his  former 
master  enabled  him  first  to  become  a  property  holder.  He  is  now 
educating  his  younger  daughters  at  the  seminary  in  Lynchburg,  (a) 

A  new  enterprise  in  the  town  is  a  bakery  and  hotel.  It  occupies  a 
neat  building  on  the  main  street,  and  is  conducted  by  a  Hampton  grad- 


a  Omi  of  the  HhoeiuakerH  wns  also  materially  aided  1)y  liis  master.  At  tbo  close  of 
tlio  war  the  maHtor  ^avo  Lim  the  stock  of  leather  and  tools  in  the  shop  and  never 
asked  for  x>ay.  There  are  other  cases  of  good  wiU  of  this  soit  between  esc-master  and 
freedmau. 
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rnatB  and  b«r  Itusbaut].  Tlie  bakery  so  far  is  the  more  .tncwsslnl  part, 
k  bnt  tlie  lititel  featnre  La»  iv  oliiiiice  to  gro\r, 

I  Fabmebs.— Most  of  the  Negroes  have  given  U[>  fiiniiinB  for  tlie 
f  iii()u.sti-ial  chances  uf  tho  town.  Of  thoae  living  in  tywu,  tluee— the 
I,  LrifkiQftlccr,  (he  wood  merelntnt,  and  one  of  the  burliers — own  larye  jiud 
t  ireU-eoiiduct*^  fiuini;.  Besides  tliis,  nearly  every  family  has  a  ve^eta- 
I  blc  garden,  aoutatimes  of  considerable  sixe,  from  which  prodnee  is  sold. 
I  2tutiy  fitetory  Imnds  hire  out  as  f^ni  laborers  dnrin^  the  spriug  nud 
lcumm«r;  they  receive  from  35  to  .50  cents  a  day  luid  board,  or,  if  tbey 
Cirork  by  the  month,  from  is  tc  iglii. 

K  Industries. — The  industries  in  whieh  Negroes  arc  employetl  are 
^ol>aeco  uianiif;Ktnriug,  cooiierage,  wocxl  working,  fruit  caouitig,  feed 
Bpriiidiug.  railroading,  and  brickntaking. 

m  The  chief  and  all-absorbing  indastry,  and  the  one  that  eharaeteriKea 
Itlie  town,  is  that  of  preparing  tobacco  strips — an  industry  lu  which 
pTormville  ranks  among  tho  first  eities  of  Virginia.  Tli^re  are  in  all  10 
■■faclorles  for  tlils  indnstry  in  the  town ;  two  flrms  operate  4  each;  one 
^cqMHnles  3;  one  2,  and  three  other  ilnns  1  each.  These  fivctories  are 
llar^  biirnliku  structures  of  wood,  3  or  4  stories  high,  with  many 
I  viiiduws. 

I  Tbu  maimfacture  of  toboeco  .strips  consists  In  ridding  the  dry  U)1>a('co 
I  leaf  of  the  woody  stem.  The  loose  tob-icco  is  taken  to  the  factory  und 
I  jiluced  oil  tlie  lioor  of  a  room  in  piles,  according  to  grade,  style,  and 
I' quality.  Enough  of  a  certain  grade  to  make  a  hogshead  of  strips  is 
I'-tlien  taken  to  another  room  and  sprinkled  nud  steamed,  a  littlo  iit  a 
I'ttine.  Tho  bundles  are  then  ready  t^i  be  stemmed,  as  the  leAves  are 
rsnppleaud  pliant.  Women  and  young  men,  assisted  by  children  who 
I  untie  the  bundles  and  place  them  in  position,  dextronsly  draw  out  the 
I  atcms,  and  llie  children  tie  the  strips  thus  left  into  uniform  bundles. 
I  The  bninlletj  are  then  weighed,  stretched  on  sticks,  and  hung  np  in  the 
I'tlrylog  room  for  from  eight  to  twelve  Lours,  When  thoroughly  dried 
P.BDt]  cooled  the  tobacco  ia  again  steamed  as  it  hangs,  and  then  cooled 
■  fur  two  days.  Finally,  it  is  steamed  a  third  time  in  a  steam  bos, 
Itttraightvued,  and  <inickly  packed  in  hogsheads,  (a) 
H  The  women  and  young  men  who  stem  the  tobacco  get  50  cents  for 
Bevery  hundred  pounds  of  stemmed  tobacco,  and  can,  with  the  aid  of 
Beliildren,  stem  from  KK)  to  300  pounds  a  day,  thus  earning  from  $2.50 
Wto$Oa  week  or  more,  for  &om  fire  to  seven  months  in  the  year.  Other 
Bivoiuen  laborers  rt^eivu  35  or  40  cents  a  day,  while  the  men  who  prize, 
Ktteam,  and  p*'k  tobacco  receive  from  75  cents  to  81  a  day  lor  eight  or 
ftilup  mouths.  The  better  classes  of  women  do  not  like  to  work  in  the 
Hbctorivs,  and  the  surroundings  are  said  to  be  unsuitable  for  girls.  Many 
Bebildrau  ore  kept  from  school  all  or  part  of  the  time  to  enable  them  to 
WbtAft  iu  this  fnotory  work.    An  ailjunct  to  tho  tobacco  business  is  the 


«flx«t:iiilcd  Btiit««  CEtifiiiB  of  1»80,  etatlstius  of  AgrU-alturo,  Kupoit  uu  Cultuio 
d  C'iiriti;f  Tobacco  ,p.  SU. 
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making  of  hogsheads  aud  tierces,  in  which  colored  coopers  are  employed. 
They  earn  from  $6  to  $8  a  week  for  the  major  part  of  the  year. 

The  "foundry,"  as  it  is  called,  formerly  did  some  iron  molding,  but 
now  is  engaged  in  woodworking,  chiefly  the  turning  of  plow  handles. 
It  employs  ten  colored  and  four  white  mechanics,  and  pays  them  from 
75  cents  to  $1  a  day,  without  discrimination.  The  feed  mills  employ  a 
few  Negroes,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  Farmville  and  Powhatan 
railways  have  colored  section  hands  and  brakemen.  The  section 
hands  receive  $1  per  day  and  the  brakemen  not  much  more.  A 
canning  establishment,  which  is  at  present  canning  tomatoes,  employs 
many  women  and  men.  Women  receive  2  cents  a  bucket  for  paring 
tomatoes,  and  can  earn  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day;  men  receive  from 
75  cents  to  $1  a  day. 

The  Trades. — Among  the  skilled  trades  Negroes  are  found  as  paint- 
ers, shoemakers,  cabinetmakers,  coopers,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights, 
brick  masons,  plasterers,  carpenters,  bakers,  butchers,  and  whip  makers. 
All  of  these  have  been  alluded  to  before,  save  those  in  the  building 
trades.  There  are  14  carpent'Crs,  3  painters,  and  3  masons  who  live  id 
the  town,  besides  several  who  live  in  the  country  and  work  in  town. 
White  and  black  mechanics  are  often  seen  working  side  by  side  on  the 
same  jobs,  aud  get  on  without  apparent  friction,  although  there  is 
some  discrimination  in  wages.  Colored  carpenters  get  generally  from 
75  cents  to  $1  per  day,  and  painters  and  masons  not  over  $1.  There 
are  apparently  more  Negroes  with  trades  than  white  men,  but  there  is 
a  dearth  of  young  Negro  apprentices,  so  that  colored  contractors  often 
have  to  hire  white  mechanics. 

Clerical  Work. — Very  little  clerical  work  of  any  kind  is  done  by 
Negroes.  There  is  one  railway-mail  clerk,  who  secured  his  position 
through  civil-service  examination.  He  has  had  one  route  for  seven 
years.  The  wife  of  the  laundry  proprietor  does  his  bookkeeping,  and 
occasionally  a  temporary  helper  is  needed  in  tbe  colored  grocery  stores. 
Very  often  the  colored  porters  in  white  business  establishments  do 
considerable  clerical  work;  they  are,  however,  paid  as  porters. 

Common  Laborers. — There  are  92  common  laborers,  including  17 
porters  and  3  janitors.  The  porters  work  in  stores  and  commission 
houses,  and  are  often  old  and  trusted  servants.  They  earn  from  $8  to 
$10  a  month  and  board.  Three  laborers  in  the  foundry  receive  60  cents 
a  (lay;  11  teamsters  receive  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day;  the  other  5S 
laborers  do  odd  jobs  of  all  sorts,  work  now  and  then  on  farms  or  in  the 
tobacco  factories,  do  chores  about  private  houses,  drive  cows,  keep  gar- 
dens, etc.    They  receive  from  30  to  75  cents  a  day. 

Domestic  Service. — Twenty-two  men  and  65  women,  among  those 
who  appear  upon  the  schedules,  and  about  75  others,  some  of  whom  are 
residents  of  the  town  and  some  not,  are  wholly  engaged  in  domestic 
service.  The  men  receive  from  $8  to  $10  a  month.  The  women  receive 
from  $1  to  95,  according  to  age  and  work;  a  general  servant  in  an  ordi* 


amy  fumily  ivceiriDg  ^4  a  motitli;  a  Diirse  girl,  from  $1  to  S3,  nod  a 
cook,  ta.  Besi(lpi<  this  tliey  gf^t  gooil  boanl,  fair  Inil^'tng,  iimcfi  cuatoff 
riothiug,  aud  not  »  little  tntinlug  in  matters  of  tiousehuld  economy  mid 
taste. 

There  ia  conftidorable  tiiitsatisfaftioii  o\'<>r  the  state  of  donieNtic  serv- 
ice. The  ypgrwB  are  uoming  to  regard  the  work  us  a  relic  of  shiveiy 
and  HH  de>gradiug.  aod  only  enter  it  &om  sheer  necessity,  and  then  as  » 
teui]ionuy  uiakoshift.  Parents  hate  to  expose  their  soqs  to  the  early  les- 
pnns  ufitervility,  which  are  thus  learned,  and  their  daughters  to  the  ever- 
[■ossildv  fate  of  coucubinage.  (k)  Eniiiloyers,  on  the  other  hand,  find 
>u  Increcksing  nnmber  of  careles!*  and  imimdeiit  young  people  who 
neglect  their  work,  and  in  some  cases  show  \ncious  tendencies,  aud 
dt'inoralizo  the  children  of  the  family.  They  pay  low  wages,  partly 
becaase  the  Soatheru  custom  compels  families,  who  ought  to  do  their 
own  work,  to  hire  help,  and  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  much;  partly, 
too,  liecanfie  they  do  not  believe  the  service  rendered  is  worth  more. 
The  aer\-ants,  receiving  less  thnii  they  thiuk  they  ought,  are  often  care. 
fill  to  render  as  little  for  it  as  possible.  They  grow  to  despise  the 
tiienini  work  thoy  do,  partly  because  their  employers  themselves  despise 
it  jiiid  leiu^h  their  dau;;literB  to  do  the  same. 

Tlu.%  may  not  represent  the  opi-n,  conscious  thought  of  the  com- 
mniiily.  but  it  ia  the  nticouauious  tendency  of  the  present  situation, 
vbidi  makes  onu  species  of  honorable  and  necessary  labor  difficult  to 
buy  or  sell  without  loss  of  self-respect  on  one  side  or  the  other.  One 
nmit  itf  this  sitnation  is  the  wholesale  emigration  of  the  better  olaas 
of  serrants  to  the  Nortli,  where  they  can  earn  tliree  and  often  four 
times  the  wages  tor  less  work.  At  the  same  time  one  curious  niodifl- 
caijnii  of  the  dnuiea  tic -service  system  ia  slowly  taking  place,  which  may 
meati  Diuch  in  the  fntare,  aud  that  in  the  fart  that  Negroes  themselves 
Are  beglning  to  hire  servants.  Ten  families  among  Farniville  Negroes 
rtrgularly  hire  one  servant  each,  and  severaFothera  have  a  woman  to 
help  occasionally.  This  system  is,  however,  very  difl'erent  Irom  the 
liiiiiij.'  "f  Negroes  by  wliitt-s.  The  employers  in  this  case  in  no  respect 
11  'luimou  labor  or  menial  duties,  because  they  themselves  have 
<  d  such  work  all  their  lives.  Their  servant,  too,  is  a  neighbor's 
,  _:  i  i  J .  whom  they  know  and  like  and  treat  practically  as  a  member 
ol  iLc  fitmily.  Thus  there  grows  np  a  Hystem  very  mnch  like  that 
■n  Sew  England  or  in  parts  of  tlermany  to-day,  where  housework  is 
honored.  At  the  siime  time,  the  Negro  employers  learn  to  sympatliine 
with  the  complaiutfi  of  the  whites  as  to  inefficieut  servants.  In  this 
w»y.  posHibly.  the  one  ciri:iim8tanc6  which  more  than  all  others  serves 
to  ruin  donieaiic  eervice  in  the  South  may  be  modified,  namely,  the 
_  uf  the  term  "Negro"  and  "servant"  synonymous,     Eventoday 

-. -if  poiiree,  mnc'li  more  tnre  now  tban  forniorly.  but  uearly  nil  jin-apnt 
It  of  teuuUc  burvuito  with  thaaghtlvos  it  ileslifUp 
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tlio  economic  importance  of  the  black  population  of  Farmville  bas* 
brought  many  white  men  to  say  ^Mnister"  to  the  preacher  and  teacher 
and  to  raise  their  hats  to  their  wives. 

Day  Service. — Just  as  the  jield  hand  of  slavery  days  develoi^ed 
into  the  motayer,  so  the  house  servant  easily  developetl  into  the  day 
worker.  Thirty-three  single  women  and  114  housewives  go  out  regu- 
larly at  day  work  in  families  or  take  family  washing  into  their  homes. 
The  increased  independence  of  the  servant  and  the  decreased  resi>ousi- 
bility  of  the  employer  make  this  a  popular  system.  It  is,  however, 
poorly  paid,  being  a  subsidiary  employment  for  most  families;  and  in 
hard  times,  when  the  house  servant  would  have  to  be  retained,  it  is  easy 
to  cut  oft'  this  sort  of  worker.  Those  who  work  in  families  are  either 
])aid  like  house  servants,  by  the  week,  or  if  they  work  by  the  day,  from 
30  to  50  cents  a  day.  Much  neglect  of  their  own  household  duties  and 
of  children,  esjwcially  of  growing  girls,  is  a  result  of  this  absence  of 
the  mother  from  home.  Those  who  take  in  washing  receive  from  50  to 
75  cents  for  a  family  wash.  The  girls  at  the  white  normal  school  pay 
81.-5  a  month  each  for  their  washing.  In  this  way  many  a  Farmville 
mother  helps  her  husband  support  the  family,  or  during  dull  times 
keeps  them  all  above  want. 

The  Unemployed. — A  considerable  number  of  idlers  and  loafers 
shows  that  the  industrial  situation  in  Farmville  is  not  a.ltogether  sat- 
isfactory and  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  Negroes  has  room  for  great 
betterment.  One  of  the  princii)al  causes  of  idleness  is  the  irregular 
employment.  A  really  industrious  man  who  desires  work  is  apt  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  theyear  by  the 
shutting  up  of  the  tobacco  factories,  the  brickyard,  or  the  cannery. 
If  he  wants  to  get  on  in  the  world  or  accumulate  property,  lie  often 
linils  that  he  must  seek  better  wages  and  steadier  employment  else- 
where; or  if  he  can  not  himself  go,  ho  sends  a  son  or  a  daughter. 
Fully  one-half,  if  not  two-thirds,  of  the  property  owned  by  Negroes  in 
the  town  has  been  paid  for  in  large  part  with  money  earned  outside 
the  town.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man  be  of  only  ordinary  caliber 
he  easily  lapses  into  the  habit  of  working  i)art  of  the  year  and  loafing 
the  rest.  This  habit  is  especially  pernicious  for  half-grown  boys,  and 
leads  to  much  evil.  Undoubtedly  the  present  situation  prohmgs  some 
of  the  evils  of  the  slave  system,  and  is  the  cause  of  much  of  that 
apparent  liiziness  and  irresponsibility  for  which  so  many  Negroes  are 
justly  criticiwd.  It  is  also  true  that  larger,  better,  and  steadier  indus- 
trial opportunities  in  a  town  like  Farmville  would  in  time  be  able  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  youth  to  emigrate,  would  build  up  a  faith- 
ful and  eflicient  laboring  community,  and  wcmld  pay  good  dividends  to 
the  i)rojectors  of  ncAv  enterprises.  The  great  d<nnand  is  for  steady 
employment  which  is  not  menial,  at  fair  wages. . 

Tho  women,  too,  demand  enlarged  industrial  opportunities  outside 
of  domestic  service,  and  of  a  kind  com])atible  with  decency  and  self- 
2^'  Tiiey  are  on  the  whole  more  faithful  and  are  becomiu  j;  better 
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educated  than  the  men,  and  they  are  capable  of  doing  far  bettor  work 
than  they  have  a  chance  to  do.  As  it  is  they  can  only  become  servants, 
and  if  they  mast  ser\'e  they  prefer  812  a  month  in  New  York  to  $4  in 
Farmville.  This  explains  the  growing  excess  of  colored  wcmien  over 
colored  men  in  many  Northern  cities. 

However,  besides  all  these  willing  workers,  or  those  capable  of  traiii- 
ingy  there  is  undoubtedly  in  Farmville  the  usual  substratum  of  loafers 
and  semicriminals  who  will  not  work.  There  are  probably  live  or  six 
regular  prostitutes,  who  i>ly  their  trade  chiefly  on  Saturday  nights. 
There  are  also  some  able-bodied  men  who  gamble,  and  fish,  and  drink. 
Then  there  are  Hie  men  who  work,  but  who  si)end  their  time  and  money 
in  company  with  the  lowest  classes.  These  people  live  in  a  few  crowded 
tenements,  easily  distinguished,  and  are  regarded  by  whites  and  blacks 
as  beneath  notice.  Occasionally  serious  crime  is  perpetrated  by  this 
class,  but  their  depredations  are  generally  petty  and  annoying  rather 
than  dangerous.  During  1896,  13  Negroes  were  indicted  for  serious 
crimes  in  the  whole  county;  4,  for  housebreaking,  received  sentences 
varying  from  six  months  in  jail  to  four  years  in  the  penitentiary;  3,  for 
petty  larceny  and  assault,  received  a  few  months  in  jail;  2,  for  infanti- 
cide and  attempted  murder,  received  three  and  eight  years,  respec- 
tively, in  the  i>enitentiary;  3,  for  highway  robbery,  received  from  five 
to  fifteen  years  in  the  penitentiary,  and  1  received  ten  years  for  horse- 
stealing, (a)  In  the  town  some  ten  years  since,  there  was  one  case  of 
Ijniching  for  rai)e;  but  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  female 
was  a  lewd  character,  and  that  the  black  boy  Avas  guilty  of  no  crime. 

The  slum  elements  of  Farmville  are  as  yet  small  in  number,  but  they 
are  destined  to  grow  with  the  town.  They  receive  recruits  from  the 
lazy,  shiftless,  and  dissolute  of  the  country  around;  they  send  them  on 
to  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  as  iit  candidates  for  the 
worst  criminal  classes  of  those  cities.  The  problem  of  Negro  crime, 
therefore,  is  best  studied  and  solved  in  towns  of  this  size. 

ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  Negro  families  is  imi)ortant,  but  difficult 
to  determine,  on  account  of  the  varying  meanings  of  the  word  '*  family.'^ 
The  economic  family,  i.  e.,  those  living  together  under  conditions  of 
Oamily  life,  must  obviously  be  the  unit  of  a  national  census,  but  when 
it  is  usetl  as  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  fecundity  of  a  certain  part  of 
the  iK)pulation  the  logic  is  dangerous.  For  this  reason  an  attempt  has 
hei»n  made  to  schedule  the  Negro  families  according  to  three  conceptions 
of  the  word  ''family,"  viz: 

1.  The  iK)Ssible  family,  i.  e.,  the  parents  and  nil  children  ever  born 
to  them  living. 

aTliree  ninnler  cases  were  tried  in  the  county  by  change  of  v«Minc.  The  majority 
of  potty  caaes  were  tried  by  Justices.    See  records  iu  county  clerk's  ollice,  Farmville. 
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2.  The  real  family,  i.  e.,  the  parents  and  all  children  living  at  present.^ 

3.  The  economic  family,  i.  e.,  all  persons,  related  and  unrelated,  living 
in  one  home  under  conditions  of  family  life. 

Statistics  of  the  possible  family  are  not  complete,  partly  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  answers  and  partly  because  this 
question  was  inserted  in  the  schedules  after  the  canvass  had  begun. 
The  answers  to  the  other  questions  are  fairly  full.  The  following  table 
pre.sents  statistics  of  Negro  families  in  Farmville: 


NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE. 


Sice  of  family. 

The  possible  family. 

ThereaJ 
Families. 

I  family. 
Persons. 

The  economic  family 

Families. 

Persons. 

Families. 

Persons. 

1  niembcr .............................. 

18 
52 
34 
48 
81 
26 
19 
16 
11 
5 
7 

18 

2  meinbern 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
6 

4 
5 
6 

42 
39 
48 
33 
25 
16 
19 
11 
7 
5 

84 

117 

192 

165 

150 

112 

152 

99 

70 

55 

IM 

3  members 

108 

4  members 

108 

5  membrra - 

156 

6  members 

156 

7  members 

188 

8  members 

138 

0  members ...... ...... ....... .......... 

90 

10  mem  bers - 

1 
4 
1 
3 

10 
44 
12 
89 

50 

11  members 

77 

12  members 

13  members 

2 

1 

26 
14 

•     •■                                  |««W«-.---«« 

14  members  ............................. 

15  niLtm bera 

1 

1 

15 
16 

16  members 

17  mcmliers  ............................. 

1 

17 

21  m(>ml>era . .. ............. 

'        1 

21 

9.t 

2S  ni AUi lifers               .    -.-----.-•-- 

) 

Total 

A  veraue 

19 

205 
10.79 

249 

1,253 
5.03 

262 

a  1, 209 
4.61 

1 

a  Nut  inclndinj;  16  brickyard  laborers,  etc.,  who  might  b6conute<l  in  families,  but  who  have  prefer* 
ably  Uft'n  oalle^l  "  ilonting.^'  ho  as  not  to  disturb  the  economic  statistics. 

The  small  number  of  cases  makes  the  figures  for  the  possible  family 
of  value  only  as  vaguely  indicating  the  extreme  limit  of  Negro  repro- 
duction which  the  large  infant  mortality  and  the  preventive  check  to 
rei)roduction  (late  marriages)  keep  from  realization.  This  method  of 
inquiry  rightly  pursued  might  make  an  interesting  comment  on  Mai- 
thnsianism.  The  size  of  the  real  family  comes  nearest  to  being  a  true 
test  of  the  fecundity  of  the  race  nnder  present  conditions,  while  the 
economic  family  shows  the  results  of  the  present  economic  conditions. 
The  economic  family  in  Farmville  is  the  complement  of  the  Negro  family 
in  a  city  like  Philadelphia,  and  these  two  families  are  very  often  but 
parts  of  one  family;  for  married  couples  going  North  often  leave  their 
children  in  Farmville,  and  single  persons  live  alone  in  cities  and  are 
counted  as  families  of  one,  etc.  In  this  way  the  continual  migration 
complicates  the  question  of  the  size  of  Negro  families.  Nevertheless, 
when  all  allowances  are  made,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  Negro 
family  in  Farmville,  in  Virginia,  and  i)robably  throughout  the  country 
is  gradually  decreasing  in  size.  This  is  natural  and  salutary,  and  is 
due  today  not  so  much  to  a  large  death  rate — for  that  is  a  fiactor  which 
has  always  been  reckoned  upon  and  was  undoubtedly  more  powerM 
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in  the  past  than  now — ^but  to  the  comparatively  sudden  application  of 
the  preventive  check  to  population,  viz,  late  marriages.  This  view 
receives  further  confirmation  if  we  compare  various  sizes  of  families 
among  Farmville  ^Negroes  with  the  sizes  of  families  in  the  whole  United 
States  and  in  the  Korth  Atlantic  States.  This  comparison  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

PER  CENT  OF  KEGBO  FA^OLIES  OP  FARMVILLE  AND  OF  TOTAL  FAMILIES  OF  THE 
rXITEI>  STATES  AND  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES  IN  EACH  GROUP,  BY 
SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 

[The  fi{rurc«  for  Farmville  are  fW>in  Bohednles;  tho«e  for  the  Tnited  States  arc  from  the  oeusaa 

of  1880.] 


Sise  of  family. 


I  member. ......... 

3  TO  6  members 

7  to  10  members  . . . 

II  monbers  or  over 


ville.     I    »t*«~- 


North 

Atlantic 

SUtes. 


3.23 
78.05 
17.00 

1.72 


The  houses  which  the  262  Negro  families  of  Farmville  occupy  vary 
from  1  to  9  rooms  each  in  size,  but  have  generally  2  or  3  rooms.  The 
following  table  gives  the  distribntion  of  families  by  size  of  family  and 
namber  of  rooms  to  the  dwellings  they  occupy : 

FAMII-IES,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY,  AND  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  TO  A  DWELLING. 


Size  fif  faiiiilv. 


Families  occupying  dwellings  of— 


1  memWr  . 

2  ai<rDib*-rs 

3  mrmbiTB 

4  members 
SmemberH 
tt  m«-m tiers 

7  mcnibem 

8  mem^MTS 

9  members 
If  mf  mbers 
II  members 


1  room.  2rooius.  3roomH.  4 rooms.  5 rooms,  f* rooms.  7r(>omi4. 


8  orO 
ruomH. 


Total. 


1 
8 
4 


3 
1 


27 

7 

16 

6 

20 

11 

19 

3 

14 

5  1 

12 

2  ! 

i     & 

4 

4 

1 
1 


1 

7 
4 
5 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 


ll 

13 

3  .. 

•  •••••*•• 

52 

3  i 

1  .. 

34 

3  ' 

2  ,.. 

1 

48 

•  •••••  •  • 1 

1 

1  , 

1 

31 

2  .. 

1  .. 

26 

1 

2  .. 

1 

19 

o 

1 

1 

16 

2  .. 

1 

11 

2  !.. 

5 

1 

1  .. 

7 

Total  families. 
Total  rooiurt  . . . 


17 
17 


134 

45 

31 

19 

8 

3 

5  i 

262 

268 

135  , 

124 

95 

48 

21 

42  ' 

750 

f  he  one-room  ciibiu  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  town.  Nearly 
all  the  17  one  room  dwellings  are  old  log  cabins,  although  there  are  a 
few  frame  tenements  of  this  size.  Such  houses  have  one  or  two  wiu- 
iliiws,  iv  door,  and  usually  a  stone  fireplace.  They  are  from  15  to  20 
feet  square.  Tlie  134  two-room  homes  are  mostly  tenements.  A  large 
cheaply  built  frame  house  is  constructed  so  as  to  contain  two  such  ten- 
eiaents.  In  such  houses  the  kitchen,  by  a  very  sensible  arrangement 
of  the  tenants,  is  usually  ujistairs  and  the  living  room  on  the  lirst 
floor.  The  rooms  are  fi-om  15  to  18  feet  square  and  have  two  windows. 
The  staircase  in  many  instances  is  open,  so  that  there  is  no  way  to  .shut 
off  the  apper  room.    Three-room  houses  are  generally  ow^ued  by  their 
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occupants,  aDd  aro  uesiter  and  more  tastefal  than  the  tenements.  They 
arc  usually  tiny,  new  frame  structures,  with  two  rooms,  one  above  the 
other,  at  the  front,  and  a  small  onestory  addition,  for  the  kitchen,  in  the 
rear.  To  this  a  small  veranda  is  often  added.  Four-room  houses  aro 
similar,  with  a  room  above  the  kitchen,  or  are  built  similar  to  the  doable 
tenement  houses.  The  largo  houses  generally  follow  the  plan  of  the  old 
Vir|2:inia  mansion,  with  a  wide  hall  and  rooms  on  either  side  in  both 
stories.  Few  of  the  houses  have  cellars  and  many  are  poorly  built. 
Nearly  all,  however,  are  in  healthful  locations,  with  good  water  near  by 
and  a  garden  si)ot. 

Of  the  2G2  families,  G.5  per  cent  occupied  one-room  homes;  51.1  per 
cent,  two-room  homes;  17.2  per  cent,  three-room  homes;  11.8  per  cent, 
four-room  homes,  and  13.4  per  cent,  homes  of  five  or  more  rooms.  On 
an  average  there  were  1.61  persons  to  a  room  and  2.9  rooms  to  a  family. 
There  are  about  240  separate  houses  occupied  by  Negroes. 

Of  the  262  families,  114,  or  43.6  per  cent,  own  the  homes  they  occupy, 
and  148  families,  or  56.5  per  cent,  rent.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  families  owning  and  renting  homes  by  size  of  dwellings: 

FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES,  BY  NUMBER  OP  ROOMS  TO  A  DWELLING 


Tcniire. 


Families  oocnpying  dwellingrt  of— 


1  room.  !2room9..3  rooms. 


-r< 


4  rooms.  5  rooms.  0  rooms.  7 rooms. 

I 


8  or  9 
nwTOs.' 


;  Total 
fami- 
lies. 


Owm-rs 3 

Renters 14 

Total  families ,  17 


25 

100 


134 


31 
14 


45 


22 
0 


18 
1 


8 


4 
I 


31 


10 ; 


8  ; 


5 


111 
148 


282 


Of  these  148  tenants,  15  rent  from  Negroes  and  133  from  whites. 
Several  of  the  tenants  own  land.  The  rents  i)aid  by  83  typical  tenants 
are  reported  in  the  following  table,  and  from  these  the  total  annual 
rent  charge  of  this  community  is  estimated  at  about  $5,000: 

RENTS  PAID  BY  TYPICAL  FAMILIES,  BY  NTMBEU  OF  ROOMS  TO  A  DWELLING. 


Frt'o. 
$1.(0 
81. -.'5 
$1.  5U 
$2.  t)0 
!f2.  :.o 
$2.  75 
$3. (N) 
$3.  50 


Muutlilv  rent. 


Total.. 
Not  n'lHirtfil 


Fumilirrt  occupying  dwelliDgs  of—       I 


5  rooms 


1  room.  2nM>ms.  Srooiiis.  4ro(>ms.|      or 


Total 
fami- 
lies. 


Anonol 
I   paid. 


a  Estimuted. 
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The  total  annual  income  of  tbe  263  families  is  naturally  very  difficult 
to  hx.  vith  accnraoy.  Writteu  accounts  are  seldom  kept,  and  inauy 
buiilira  could  not  answer  if  they  vonld.  However,  wngea  do  not  vary 
madi  in  the  town,  and  by  taking  into  acconnt  tlie  usual  wages  received, 
the  montlis  employed  during  the  year,  the  total  wage  earners  in  the 
family,  and  the  general  style  of  living,  tbe  accompanying  estimate  has 
lieen  mode,  which  seems  to  give  a  fair  iudicatiou  of  the  truth,  although 
tbe  possibility  of  error  is  considerable. 

XUMBSK  OP  FAMIUBS,  BTSIZE  OF  FAUILT  AXU  AiniCAI.  INCOME. 


A«.™i,«c™.. 

"i-=E,™ 

1^ 

taiS" 

™. 

ik 

Totid 

1 

1 

IS 

...... 

' 

1 

i 

"I 

....„ 

1 

I    I 

3 

u 

ta 

2, 

8Qch  figures  are  better  anderstood  when  they  are  read  in  connection 
nitb  figures  as  to  the  cost  and  Bcale  of  living  in  tbe  community.  Tbe 
fbiloiring  price  list  of  commodities  usually  bought  by  Negroes  in  there- 
fore presented.     The  data  were  furnished  by  colored  grocers. 

I'KICBS  OF  COMMODITIES  AT  FAKMVILLE. 


Frwhpork 

Pound..! 

Hmm^ddlocoi..... 

K.1:: 

Wh«t  flour 

12-pauiid 

A.. 

quart;.". 

^IHriSduU 

PnoDd . . 

E»(K» 

Apples 

MiiV.'.'.'.'.' 


iiul  llshlt 


In  this  connection  the  following  budgets,  estimated  by  the  three  lead- 
ing colored  grocers  of  FarmviUe,  are  also  given.  Tlie  budgets  relate  to 
tbe  yearly  incomefi  and  expenditurea  of  three  families,  each  consisting 
ofSpersoas. 
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ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  FAMILY  OF  5  PERSONS  IN 

MODERATE  CIRCUMSTANGES. 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

Items. 

1 
Amount 

Items. 

Amount. 

Head  of  family : 

21  w^ka' labor  in  tobaooo  factory, 
at  75  conta uer dav ............... 

$108.00 
38.40 

76.00 

Food  per  week :  1  bag  floor,  85  cents ;  8 
pounds  meat,  25  cents ;  8  pounds  sugar, 
18  cents:  1  pound  coffee,  15  cents;  8 
pounds  lard.  25  cents;  soap,  etc.,  8 
cents;  starch,  8  cents ;  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  and  vegetables,  80  cents.     52 
weeks,  at  $1.04  ver  week 

16  weeks '  labor  on  farm,  at  40  cents 
ncr  dav ..- 

Housewife : 

50  weeks'  labor  on  three  family 
washings,  at  $1.50  per  week 

$85.28 

Fuel  ana  lighting:  1  load  of  wood  per 
week  for  20  weeks  and  1}  loads  per 
week  for  82  weeks,  at  40  oenta  per  load, 
$27.20;  oil,  etc.,  62  weeks,  at  10  cents 
Der  week.  $5.20. 

82.40 

Ofothine 

50.00 

Rent 

86.00 

Miscellaneous 

15.00 

Total 

» 

218.68 

Surplus 

2.72 

Total 

Total 

22L40 

221.40 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  INCOME   AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  FAMILY  OF  5  PERSONS  IN 

POOR  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Income. 


Items. 


Head  of  family : 

24  weeks  of  common  labor,  at  50 

cents  per  day 

Odd  Jobs 

Housewife : 

20  weeks'  work  in  canning  factory, 

at  40  cents  per  day 

Boy: 

12  months  in  service,  at   $2    per 
month 


Total 


Amount. 


$72.00 
30.00 


48.00 


24.00 


Expenditure. 


Items. 


Food,  52  weeks,  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  week.. 
Fuel  and  lighting.  52  weeks,  at  40  cents 

to  50  cents  per  week .' 

Clothing:  1  suit,  2  pairs  of  pants,  and  2 

pairs  of  shoes,  for  man,  $12;  clothes 
■    for  woman,  $9;  clothes  for  children,  $4. 

Rent 

Miscellaneous 


Amount. 


$01.00 
23.40 


25.00 
24.00 
10.00 


Total. 
Surplus  — 


173.40 
.60 


174.00 


Total. 


174.00 


ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  FAMILY  OF  5  PERSONS 
OWNING  HOME  A1<D  IN  MODERATE  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Income. 


Items. 


Head  of  family: 

32  weeks'  work  as  carpenter,  at  75 

cents  per  day 

Housewife  and  boy : 

20  weeks'  work  as  stemmers  in 
tobacco  factory,  at  $7  per  week. . 


Total 


Amount. 

$144.00 
140.00 


284.00 


Expenditure. 


Items. 


Food  per  week :  Flour,  30  cents ;  meal, 
12  cents;  sugar,  12  cents:  coffee,  15 
cents ;  lard,  lo  cents ;  meat,  50  cents ; 
soap.  5  cents;  butter,  10  cents;  mis- 
cellaneous, 50  cents.  52  weeks,  at  $2 
to  $2.50  per  week 

Fuel 

Clotliing 

Taxes 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 
Sur]>lii8  — 


Amount. 


$117. 00 

80.00 

00.00 

8.00 

30.00 


Totai. 


2i5.00 
39.00 


284.00 


Tliese  budgets  are  not  the  sictual  written  accounts  of  particular  fam- 
ilies, because  it  is  difficult  in  au  unlettered  community  to  obtain  such 
accounts,  but  are  based,  as  mentioned  above,  on  the  estimates  of  the 
three  leading  colored  grocers,  and  represent  the  accounts  of  various 
families  who  trade  at  their  stores.    As  such  theyi>o88e8S  considerable 

*  lie.    In  the  light  of  these  badgets,  and  from  actual  obaervatioD,  the 
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inyestigator  has  concladed  that  of  the  262  families,  abont  29  live  in 
poverty  with  less  than  suffices  for  ordinary  comfort,  128  are  in  moder- 
ate cirenmstances,  63  are  comfortable,  and  42  well-to  do  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  town. 

With  fairly  steady  employment,  and  perliaps  the  aid  of  a  grown  son 
or  daughter,  an  ordinary  colored  family  finds  it  possible  to  buy  a  lot  for 
from  $oO  to  $100,  and  build  a  three-room  house  thereon  at  a  cost  of  from 
#300  to  $500.  A  building  association  composed  of  both  colored  and 
white  shareholders,  but  largely  conducted  by  the  whites,  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  buying  of  property  by  Negroes.  Ex-masters  an<l  white 
friends  also  have  often  helped.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
flagrant  cases  of  cheating  the  ignorant  freedmen,  and  sometimes  of 
making  them  pay  twice  for  the  same  land. 

The  following  detailed  list  of  actual  Negro  taxpayers  in  the  town  in 
1895,  with  their  holdings,  will  best  illustrate  the  division  of  property 
among  them.  Some  changes  have  occurred  since  1895,  but  not  enough 
to  make  material  difference. 

ASSES.SED  VALUATIOy  OF  REAL  ESTATE  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  WITHIN  THE  COR- 
PORATION OF  FARMVILLE,  1895. 


Tax-  1 

AnBesaed  valuation.  <    Tax- 

1  _-_-_ 

Assessed  valuation. 

1  Tax-  1 

Assessed  val nation. 

pttyfT  i 

p»jci 

payer 

nom- 
ber. 

LfOts. 
$25 

BaUd 
ings. 

1 

Total. 

.  num-  I 
b<*r. 

Lot«. 
$50 

BnUd- 
ings.  . 

$200 

Total. 
$250 

num-  1 
ber.  ' 

Lou.   »""•• 

ingH. 

1 

Total. 

1 

$25 

41 

81.... 

$100 

$300  1 

$400 

2 

50 

50 

1  42 

100 

200 

300 

,  82.... 

100 

300 

400 

3 

M) 

50 

|43 

100 

200 

300 

^  83.... 

100 

300 

400 

4 

50 

50 

44 

100 

200 

300 

84.... 

100 

300 

400 

5 

50 

50 

i  45 

100 

200 

300 

85.... 

50 

450 

50O 

« 

75 

75 

■   46 

100 

200 

300 

86.... 

100  .   400  ; 

500 

7.---. . 

75 

75 

47 

100 

200 

300 

87.... 

200     300  , 

500 

8 

75 



75 

48 

100 

200 

300 

88.... 

200     300 

500 

» 

75 

75 

'49 

100 

200 

300 

89.... 

100 

400  t 

500 

10 

75 

75 

50 

100 

200 

300 

90 

100 

400 

500 

11 

40 

#60 

100 

51 

100 

200 

300 

91... 

50 

450  ! 

500 

12 

50 

50 

100 

52 

100 

200 

300 

92 ... . 

200  i    300  ! 

500 

13 

100 

100 

53 

lOO 

200 

3U0 

93.... 

200     300  1 

500 

14 

100 

100   54 

100 

200 

300 

94.... 

100  :   400  1 

500 

15 

100 



100  II  55 

100 

200 

300 

95.... 

100     400  1 

500 

!• 

125 

126  1  56 

100 

200 

300 

96.... 

100     400  ; 

500 

17 

140 

140   57 

100 

200 

300 

97.... 

150     350  ' 

500 

18 

50 

100 

150  ,  58 

100 

200 

300 

98.... 

100 

400 

50O 

19 

50 

100 

150 

59 

100 

2»)0 

300 

99.... 

150 

400 

550 

2u 

150 

150 

60 

50 

250 

300 

100.... 

100 

500  , 

60O 

21 

75 

100 

175  ■  61 

100 

200 

300 

101.... 

100     500  ' 

600 

« 

50 

150 

200   62 

100 

250 

350 

1U2.... 

200     4U0  I 

600 

23 

100 

100 

200 

63 

100 

250 

350 

103.... 

100     500  1 

600 

24 

100 

100 

20O 

64 

100 

250 

350 

■  104.... 

200 

400 

600 

25 

50 

150 

200 

65 

150 

200 

350 

'  105.... 

250 

350 

600 

2» 

100 

100 

200 

66 

50 

300 

350 

1  106.... 

150 

500 

650 

27 

100 

100 

200   07 

50 

300 

350 

107.... 

200 

.500 

700 

2S 

50 

150 

200   68 

150 

200 

350 

,  108.... 

150 

550 

700 

29 

100 

100 

200   69 

75 

300 

375 

109...- 

200 

600 

800 

30 

50 

150 

200  ,  70 

150 

250 

400 

110.... 

200 

600 

80O 

31 

100 

100 

200 

71 

100 

300 

400 

111.... 

KK) 

700 

800 

32 

100 

100 

200 

72 

200 

200 

400 

112.... 

200 

700 

900 

33 

125 

125 

250 

73 

100 

300 

400 

,  113... 

200 

800 

1.000 

34 

50 

200 

250  '  74 

100 

300 

400 

'  114.... 

2(H)  .    800 

1.000 

35 

50 

200 

250 

75 

100 

300 

400 

115.... 

200   1,200 

1.400 

36 

100 

150 

250 

76.... 

100 

300 

400 

1  116-... 

400   1, 100 

1.500 

37 

50 

200 

250 

77 

100 

300 

400 

117.... 

150  '  1.400 

1.550 

50 

200 

250 

78 

100 

300 

400 

IIH.... 

200  i  1.600 

1,800 

33..!... 

100 

150 

250 

79 

100 

300 

400 

119.... 

1.500   1,300 

2,800 

40 

50 

200 

250  '    80 

li 

100 

300 

1 

400 

1 

1 

While  the  above  table  seems  to  show  but  1 19  taxpayers,  there  were  in 
reality  124  individual  property  holders  among  the  Negroes,  two  or  more 
in  some  cases  holding  a  single  piece  of  prox>erty. 
1821— Ko.  14 3 
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Among  tbe  whites  there  were  232  holders  of  real  estate.  The  largest 
assessed  valuation  placed  upon  real  estate  held  by  any  one  Negro  of  tlio 
town  was  $2,800;  by  any  one  white,  $16,000.  Seventy-seven  whites 
owned  $2,500  or  more  worth  of  real  estate  each. 

In  addition  to  the  Negro  realty  holders  in  the  tbwn  of  Farmville,  there 
were  in  the  district  of  Farmville  a  considerable  number  of  landowners, 
chiefly  farmers.  The  detailed  list  of  these  shown  in  the  statement  fol- 
lowing gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of  farms  held  by  Negroes  in  the  sur- 
rounding county  districts.  Those  owning  lots  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
lialf  of  an  aero  in  size  live  near  town  and  are  included  in  the  general 
totals  of  this  study,  but  not  in  the  table  above. 

ASSESSED  VALUATION    OF    REAL   ESTATE  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  IN   FARMVILLE 
DISTRICT,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  FARMVILLE,  1805.  (a) 


Taxpayer  num- 
ber. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

2J 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3G 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4G 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
62 
53 


Acre** 
owned. 


0.50 

5.00 

.13 

3.00 

8.00 

4.00 

5.00 

5.00 

LOO 

5.25 

5.25 

4.50 

3.60 

4.50 

.25 

0.50 

(b) 

.50 

5.00 

3.00 

7.0O 

1.50 

1.50 

10.00 

13.  25 

2.00 

(6) 

1.00 
10.00 

2.00 

2.00 

8.00 
16.00 

3.00 

0.50 

12.50 

.25 

.25 

1.00 

1.00 

(6) 

(6) 
10.00 

9.50 

10.00 

10.00 

.50 

1.00 
.25 
10. 50 
23.33 
10.00 
12.50 


Assessed  valuation. 

Land. 

Build, 
ings. 

ToUl. 

$20 

$20 

25 

25 

25 

25 

30 

30 

15 

$25 

40 

40 

40 

15 

25 

40 

15 

25 

40 

40 

40 

17 

25 

42 

17 

25 

42 

20 

25 

45 

20 

25 

45 

45 

45 

20 

30 

50 

25 

25 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

25 

25 

50 

26 

25 

51 

31 

25 

56 

60 

60 

GO 

GO 

60 

60 

41 

25 

66 

20 

50 

70 

75 

75 

25 

50 

75 

30 

50 

80 

80 

80 

50 

30 

80 

80 

80 

87 

87 

65 

25 

90 

45 

50 

95 

100 

100 

50 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

•*••■**■ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

•«••>•*■ 

100 

100 

100 

75 

75 

50 

50 

50 

40 

100 

80 

82 

125 

125 


25 
25 
50 
50 

50 
60 


25  I 
25  I 


Taxpayer  nam- 
>  ber. 


54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

03 

60 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

03 

04 

95 

96 

97 

98 

09 

100 

101 

102 

103 

101 

105 

Acres 
owned. 


'I 


14.00 
.25 

2.00 

13.00 

12.00 

5.00 

.25 

20.00 

.50 

.50 

.25 

.50 

.50 

.25 

35.50 

24.00 

50.00 

.50 

.25 

.13 

.50 

50.00 

6.00 

.50 

40.00 

20.00 

30.25 

44.00 

52.00 

10.00 

10.00 

55.00 

30.00 

.25 

.13 

40.00 

.50 

.25 

.60 

100.00 

1,00 

1.00 

.50 

1.00 

.13 

.13 

.25 

no!  00 

57.88 

139.00 

121.00 

8.50 


Assessed  valoatioB. 


Land. 


$110 

50 

100 

76 

80 

75 

100 

150 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

163 

00 

225 

50 

50 

50 

50 

250 

70 

50 

260 

150 

253 

58 

212 

100 

70 

185 

270 

100 

100 

200 

50 

200 

200 

350 

50 

50 

100 

100 

50 

50 

200 

585 

502 

534 

1,536 

800 


Build- 
ings. 


Total. 


$30 
100 

50 

80 
100 
115 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
150 

25 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 
250 

40 
150 

50 
250 
100 
250 
300 
200 
120 
300 
300 
200 
350 
200 
200 

50 
350 
350 
350 
350 
450 
450 
300 

75 

250 

300 

400 

1,850 


$140 
150 
150 
156 
180 
100 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
218 
240 
250 
250 
250 
250 
350 
250 
270 
300 
300 
300 
308 
308 
312 
350 
870 
385 
390 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
450 
450 
500 
500 
500 
660 
752 
834 
1.936 
2,740 


aTlio  conntv  is  divided  into  several  diatriota,  one  of  whieh  is  called  Farmville  district;  a  amallpait 
of  this  district  is  inoorporatad  and  called  the  town  of  FanoTlUe. 
''  Not  reported. 


A  SIDE  LIGHT:  ISKAEI.  HIT.L. 

r  tlto  ^ill  uf  John  Kaudolpli,  of  Boanoke,  liis  s1avi.-s  were  cinaDvi- 

<1  At  his  tlckth  m  I<S33.     By  a  amUav  act  on  tlie  part  of  anolher 

lember  of  tlic  KaiKlolpfa  family  a  Damber  of  sluvos  wcro  Ptnaucipated 

i  given  a  tract  of  land  in  the  district  uf  Farmvillo  culled  Israel  Oill. 

I  Htuatt^d  i)bi)iit  2  miles  west  of  the  town.    Tbo  desceiidaiitKof  ilicsc 

iBvea  Rtill  live  lierf,.iiKl  tUeir  pecnUar  situation  togetliei- with  tlie  soiall- 

s  of  this  Ihroiiug  (^ommcmity  toakes  a  brief  study  of  its  conditinns 

bluablo  for  tlie  ligbt  it  tlirowa  ou  Farmrille  conditions. 

1  this  coumiuuity  iiiiiny  disturbing  factors  in  ISegro  develop  incut  aru 

nifnntv«l.     Race  antaffonism  is  in  its  lowest  terms,  bccauBO  Ibort  is 

t  one  wliite  family  near  the  TOmmnnity.    TLe  land  question  is  partly 

titleil,  beciuisf!  nearly  all  tlie  farmers  own  their  land.     One  economic 

m,  Imwever,  remains  unsettled,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  snfli- 

:nt  paying  employment  for  men  and  women.    This  econointc  dem.and, 

1  ita  attempted  settlement  by  wholesale  emigration  to  a  neighboring 

Itlnatrial  renter,  receives  curious  illustration  in  the  case  of  Israel  Hill 

EDfl  Fanuville. 

August  1,  1897,  Israel  Hill  had  a  popnlation  of   123  inhabitants. 

a  uambei-s  are  too  small  to  warrant  positive  conclnsions,  and  yet  it 

I  tioliceablo  what  n  gqp  the  cmigrntion  of  the  yonng  men  and  women 

B  IkH^     Only  a  fourth  of  the  fotitl  poimlation  reporting  as  to  age  arc 

)twecii  tho  nges  of  20  and  50,  uUbougb  under  normal  eouditions  this 

Cof  a  comninnity  is  abont  40  percent  of  tho  whole.     The  accom- 

ijiiijr  table  gives  in  detail  tho  population  of  Isriiei  Hill,  by  ses  and 

B  periods: 

ISRAEL  lliLL,  IIY  SEX  AND  AGK  PElilODS. 
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CONJUGAL    CONDITION   OF    POPULATION    OF    ISRAEL    HILL,  BY    REX   AND   AGE 

PERIODS. 


1 
Single.  1 

Hales. 

Single. 

Females. 

Ayo  jwrlods. 

Mar. 

ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

NotT«. 
ported. 

Mar. 

ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

20  to  29  veara 

10  . 

1 

2 

13 

30  to  39  vearrt 

1 

a 

3 

8 
1 

1 



a 

40  to  49  vcars 

1 

3 
5 
3 
2 

1 

2 

-;;•;;; 

9 

50  t o  59  veaTH               ....... 

....  .  ,••• 

4 

I 

........ 

17 

•0  to  C9  voara 

1 

5 

70  veara  or  over 



2 

5 

Not  reiiorted 

••••****i 

12 

13 

25 

Totjil 

10  , 

14 

2 

12 

4 

16 

6 

13 

77 

E^gardiiig  the  conditions  as  to  illiteracy,  shown  in  detail  in  tbo  table 
following,  we  find  that  32,  or  43  per  cent,  of  those  over  10  years  of  age 
who  reported  are  wholly  illiterate;  10,  or  14  per  cent,  can  read,  and  32, 
or  43  per  cent,  can  read  and  write : 

LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES  OF  POPULATION  OP  ISRAEL  HILL,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE 

PERIODS. 


Males. 

Females. 

Age  periods. 

Able  to 

read 

and 

write. 

6 
7 

Able  to 
read. 

Illiter- 
ate. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

Able  to 
road     Able  to 
and        read, 
write. 

Illiter- 
ate. 

Ji.^:  Tot^ 

10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

31  to  40  vears 

4 

4 
2 

14 
9 

< 
5 

2 

1 

2              2 

1  1 
2 

2  1          18 

........ 

is 

9 
2 

i 

41  years  or  over.. . 
Not  r<*i»orted ...... 

11 

1 

3 

i2* 

is 

12 

21 
13 



Total 

24 

5 

9 

12 

50              8 

5  ,          23 

1 

13 

49 

There  is  a  small  schoolhouse  in  the  midst  of  the  settlement  where  a 
Farmville  teacher  holds  a  session  of  about  Jive  months  each  year.  Of 
the  30  children  between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  16  attended  school;  of 
those  between  5  and  15  years  old,  14  attended  school.  Of  the  children 
under  10  years  of  age,  3  were  illegitimate.  The  following  table  gives 
the  school  attendance  in  detail: 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AT  ISRAEL  HILL,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


Moles. 

Females. 

Aj;*;  i)eriods. 

Popala* 
tton. 

In  school. 

Popula- 
tion. 

6 
5 
2 

In  school. 

10 
7 
6 

4 
4 

3 

3 

2 

23 

8 

13 

8 

5  to  10  years  . 
11  to  15  venrs 
16  to  20  years 

Total  . . 


The  men  are  mostly  employed  at  farming  or  in  the  tobacco  factories 
of  Farmville,  whither  they  can  walk  each  day.  The  women  are  gener- 
ally engaged  in  housework  and  farming;  a  few  are  at  service  and  in 
the  Farmville  tobaooo  factories.    The  question  of  employment  is  a 
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Beiioas  one  here.  Farming  alone  on  the  small,  impoverished  farms,  far 
from  a  market,  does  not  at  present  pay.  If,  however,  one  can  follow  it 
as  a  side  occapation  and  earn  fair  wages  at  something  else  he  can  live 
prosperously.  Thus  the  carpenters  and  masons  are  in  a  fiourisliing 
condition,  with  neat,  new  frame  hoases  and  decent-looking  farms.  The 
fiactory  hands  and  those  who  have  grown  children  working  at  service 
in  the  North  or  elsewhere  do  next  best.  The  rest,  however,  have  a 
hard  time  scratching  sustenance  from  the  earth  and  living  in  the  same 
ancient  one-room  cabins  in  which  their  fathers  lived.  The  following 
table  gives  the  occupations  in  detail,  by  sex  and  age  periods: 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  POPCLiTION  OF  ISRAEL  HILL,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


Occupationiii. 

11  to  15  I 
years. 

1 

16  to  20 
years.    | 

21  to  30 
years. 

31  to  40 
years. 

41  years 
or  over. 

Aga  un- 
known. 

Total. 

MALES. 

1 

1 
3 
3 
5 

1 

CArDCDterv... ......i -- 

3 

Farm  lAborera 

,  ,  ^: 

2 
.1 

4 
1 

11 

FuTueri - 

0 

Laltwrffr 

1 

1 

1 

ToliAcco- factory  emDlovees... 

4  i 

3 

1 

1 

8 

Waiter 

mmmmmmm»mm\ 

1 

Not  rcDorted ................. 

' 

12 

12 

At  home 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

At  school 

■  *          1 

3 

... 

Total  males  . .-. 

7  1 

6  1 

9 

15 

12 

49 

FEMALES. 

Day  irorker 

1                    1 

1 



1 

Dormentic  Hervauts 

1 

1 

i 

2 

Faniicrj* 

1 



4 
2 

.......... 

4 

House wivea  and  at  work 

:::::::::::::::::::;;::::::::::::::::: 

2 

Tobacco- factory  employees. . . 
Not  reoorted 

1 

1 

2 

3 

! 

13 

13 

Hounewivea 

, 

2 

11 
3 

13 

At  home 

1 

■  '  '1 

3 

At  school 

3  1 

2 

.......... 

5 

Total  females 

5| 
12 

•  ^ 

1 

2 
11 

3 
3 

21 
36 

13 
25 

46 

Total  males  and  females. 

95 

Some  newcomers  have  disturbed  the  calm  of  this  sleepy  village.  Of 
the  98  inhabitants  of  Israel  Hill  who  reported  their  phice  of  birth,  57 
persons,  or  58  i)er  cent,  were  born  in  the  settleineut,  11  persons  were 
born  in  Prince  EdwardCountyoutsideof  Israel  Hill,  and  all  of  the  others, 
except  1  born  in  Kentucky,  were  born  in  adjoining  counties.  Those 
who  have  come  from  elsewhere  have  generally  come  through  marriage. 
Twenty-five  did  not  report  their  birthplaces. 

Of  the  25  families  22  own  their  homes.  The  other  3  rent  of  colored 
landlords,  and  1  of  the  renters  owns  land.  The  holdings  of  land  vary 
from  4.5  to  35.5  acres,  and  the  farms  and  buildings  are  assessed  at 
BQms  ranging  from  $10  to  $300,  the  total  assessed  value  of  the  commu- 
nity's real  estate  beiug  about  $2,500  or  $3,000. 

Seven  of  the  25  families  live  in  one-room  log  cabins;  9  live  in  two- 
room  log  cabins,  i.  e.,  cabins  with  a  lower  room  and  a  loft  for  sleeping 
purposes;  3  live  in  neat  three-room  frame  houses,  and  6  live  in  houses 
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of  fonr  rooms  or  more.  The  average  size  of  the  families  is  4.0  members. 
The  real  family,  i.  e.,  parents  and  all  living  children,  is  much  larger  than 
this.  There  are  13  families  of  five  or  more  members,  4  of  foar  mem- 
bers, 2  of  three,  5  of  two,  and  1  of  one  member.  There  are  abont  2 
persons  to  a  room  and  2.5  rooms  to  a  family. 

On  the  whole,  this  little  hamlet  presents  two  pictures  in  strange 
juxtaposition — one  of  discouragement,  stagnation,  and  retrogression, 
the  other  of  enterprise  and  quiet  comfort.  The  key  to  the  situation  is 
the  migration  of  the  youth.  Where  a  prospect  of  profitable  employ- 
ment has  kept  them  at  home  the  community  has  correspondingly  pros- 
pered; but  wh3re  they  have  been  compelled,  or  thought  tliemselves 
compelled,  to  seek  work  elsewhere  and  have  left  the  farm  and  the  old 
folks  and  children  and  gone  to  Farmville  or  farther  their  homes  have 
fallen  generally  into  decay. 

GROUP  LIFE. 

The  Xegioea  of  Farmville,  Israel  Hill,  and  the  neighboring  county 
district's  form  a  closed  and  in  many  respects  an  independent  group 
life.  They  live  largely  in  neighborhoods  with  one  another,  they  have 
their  own  churches  and  organizations  and  their  own  social  life,  they 
read  their  own  books  and  papers,  and  their  gronp  life  touches  that  of 
the  white  people  only  in  economic  matters.  Even  here  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  group  attraction  is  being  felt,  and  Negroes  are  beginning  to 
patronize  either  bnsiness  enterprises  conducted  by  themselves  or  those 
conducted  in  a  manner  to  attract  their  trade.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
complete  economic  dependence  of  blacks  upon  whites,  we  see  growing 
a  nicely  adjusted  economic  interdependence  of  the  two  races,  which 
inoniises  much  in  the  way  of  mutual  forbearance  and  understanding. 

The  most  highly  developed  and  characteristic  expression  of  Negro 
gronp  life  in  this  town,  as  throughont  the  Union,  is  the  Negro  church. 
The  church  is,  among  American  Negroes,  the  primitive  social  group  of 
the  slaves  on  American  soil,  replacing  the  tribal  life  roughly  disorgan- 
ized by  the  slave  ship,  and  in  many  respects  antedating  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Negro  monogamic  home.  The  church  is  much  more  than 
a  religious  organization;  it  is  the  chief  organ  vf  social  and  intellectual 
intercourse.  As  such  it  naturally  finds  the  free  democratic  organiza- 
tions of  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  better  suited  to  its  purpose  than 
the  stricter  bonds  of  tbe  I^resbyterians  or  the  more  aristocratic  and 
ceremonious  Episcopalians.  Of  the  202  fiimilies  of  Farmville,  only  1 
is  Episcopalian  and  3  are  Presbyterian :  of  the  rest,  26  are  Methodist 
and  218  Baptist.  In  the  town  of  Farmville  there  are  3  colored  church 
edifices,  and  in  the  surrounding  country  there  are  3  or  4  others. 

The  chief  and  overshadowing  organization  is  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Farmville.  It  owns  a  large  brick  edifice  on  Main  street.  The  audi- 
torium, wliich  Beats  about  500  people,  is  tastefully  finished  in  light  wood 
v'"'  '  MgaD|  and  stained  glass  windows.    Beneath  this  is 
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a  large  assembly  room  with  benches.  This  building  is  really  the  central 
elublionso  of  the  community,  and  in  greater  degree  than  is  true  of  the 
country  church  in  ISew  England  or  the  West.  Various  organizations 
meet  here,  entertiiinments  and  lectures  take  place  here,  the  church  col- 
lects and  distributes  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  the  whole  social 
life  of  the  town  centers  here.  The  unifying  and  directing  force  is,  how- 
ever, religious  exercises  of  some  sort.  The  result  of  this  is  not  so  much 
that  recreation  and  social  life  have  become  stiff  and  austere,  but  rather 
that  religions  exercises  have  acquired  a  free  and  easy  expression  and 
in  some  respects  serve  as  amusement-giving  agencies.  For  instance,  the 
camp  meeting  is  simply  a  picnic,  with  incidental  sermon  and  singing; 
the  rally  of  country  churches,  called  the  "big  meeting,"  is  the  occasion 
of  the  pleasantest  social  intercourse,  with  a  free  barbecue;  the  Sunday- 
school  con  Acntion  and  the  various  preachers'  conventions  are  occasions 
of  reunions  and  festivities.  Even  the  weekly  Sunday  service  serves  as 
a  pleasant  meeting  and  greeting  place  for  working  people  who  find 
little  time  for  visiting  during  the  week. 

From  such  facts,  however,  one  must  not  hastily  form  the  conclusion 
that  the  religion  of  such  churches  is  hollow  or  their  spiritual  inliuenco 
bad.  While  under  present  circumstances  the  Negro  church  can  not  be 
simply  a  spiritual  agency,  but  must  also  be  a  social,  intellectual,  and 
economic  center,  it  nevertheless  is  a  spiritual  center  of  wide  influence; 
and  in  Farmville  its  influence  carries  nothing  immoral  or  baneful. 
The  sermons  are  apt  to  be  fervent  repetitions  of  an  orthodox  Calvan- 
isni,  in  which,  however,  hell  has  lost  something  of  its  terrors  through 
endless  repetition;  and  joined  to  this  is  advice  directed  against  the 
grosser  excesses  of  dninkenness,  gambling,  and  other  forms  disguised 
under  the  general  term  ^^ pleasure"  and  against  the  anti-social  pecca- 
dillos of  gossip,  "meanness,'-  and  undue  pride  of  position.  Very  often 
a  distinctly  seltish  tone  inculcating  something  very  like  sordid  peed 
and  covetousness  is,  perhaps  unconsciously,  used;  on  the  other  hand, 
khulliness,  charity,  and  sacrifice  are  often  taught.  In  the  midst  of  all, 
the  most  determined,  energetic,  and  searching  ineans  arc  taken  to  keep 
up  and  increase  the  membership  of  the  church,  and  "revivals,"  long- 
continued  and  loud,  although  looked  upon  by  most  of  the  eoninumity 
as  necessary  evils,  are  annually  instituted  in  the  August  vacation  tune. 
Revivals  in  Farmville  have  few  of  the  wild  scenes  of  excitement  which 
used  to  be  the  rule;  some  excitement  and  screaming,  however,  are 
encouraged,  and  as  a  result  nearly  all  the  youth  arc  "converted'-  before 
they  are  of  age.  Certainly  such  crude  conversions  and  the  joining  of 
the  church  are  far  better  than  no  elforts  to  curb  and  guide  the  young. 

Tiie  Methodist  church,  with  a  small  membership,  is  the  soeond  social 
center  of  Farmville,  and  there  is  also  a  second  Baptist  church,  of  a 
little  lower  grade,  with  more  habitual  noise  and  shouting. 

Next  to  the  churches  in  importance  come  the  secret  and  beneficial 
organizations,  which  are  of  considerable  intluence.  Their  real  func- 
tion is  to  provide  a  fund  for  relief  in  cases  of  sickness  and  for  funeral 
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6X1)611868.  TI16  biird6ii  which  would  oth6rwi8e  fall  on  0116  person  or 
family  is,  by  small,  regular  contributions,  made  to  fall  on  the  group. 
This  business  feature  is  then  made  .attractive  by  a  ritual,  ceremonies, 
officers,  often  a  regalia,  and  various  social  features.  On  the  whole,  the 
societies  have  been  i^eculiarly  successful  when  we  remember  that  they 
are  conducted  wholly  by  people  whose  greatest  weakness  is  lack  of 
training  in  business  methods. 

Tlie  ohlest  society  is  one  composed  of  40  or  50  women — the  Benevo- 
lent Society — which  has  been  in  existence  in  Farmville  for  over  twenty 
years.  There  is  a  local  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  with  about  35  members, 
which  owns  a  hall.  The  Eandolph  liodge  of  Masons  has  25  members, 
and  holds  its  sessicms  in  a  hired  hall,  together  with  the  Good  Samari- 
tans, a  semireligious  secret  order,  with  25  local  members.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  orders  is  that  of  the  True  Reformers,  which  has  head* 
quarters  in  Eichmond,  conducts  a  bank  there,  and  has  real  estate  all 
over  Virginia.  There  are  two  "fountains"  of  this  order  in  Farmville^ 
with  ])erhaps  50  members  in  all. 

There  have  lately  been  some  interesting  attempts  at  cooperative 
industrial  enterprises,  and  some  capital  was  collected.  Nothing  tangi- 
ble has,  however,  as  yet  resulted. 

There  is  a  genial  and  pleasant  social  life  maintained  among  the 
Farmville  Negroes,  clustering  chiefly  about  the  churches.  Three  pretty 
distinctly  differentiated  social  classes  appear.  The  highest  class  is 
composed  of  farmers,  teachers,  grocers,  and  artisans,  who  own  their 
homes,  and  do  not  usually  go  out  to  domestic  service;  the  majority  of  them 
can  read  and  write,  and  many  of  the  younger  ones  have  been  away  to 
school.  The  investigator  met  this  class  in  several  of  their  social  gath- 
erings; once  at  a  supper  given  by  one  of  the  grocers.  The  host  was  a 
young  man  in  the  thirties,  with  good  common  school  training.  There 
were  eight  in  his  family — a  mother-in  law,  wife,  Ave  children,  and  him- 
self. The  house,  a  neat  two-story  frame,  with  6  or  8  rooms,  was  on 
Main  street,  and  was  recently  purchased  of  white  people  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1,500.  There  was  a  flower  and  vegetable  garden,  cow  and  pigs, 
etc.  The  party  consisted  of  a  mail  clerk  and  his  wife;  a  barber's  wife, 
the  widowed  daughter  of  the  wood  merchant;  a  young  man,  an  employee 
in  a  tobacco  factory,  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  in  service  in  Connec- 
ticut; a  middle  aged  woman,  graduate  of  Hampton,  and  others.  After 
a  preliminary  chat,  the  company  assembled  in  a  back  dining  room. 
The  host  and  hostess  did  not  seat  themselves,  but  served  the  company 
with  chicken,  ham,  potatoes,  corn,  bread  and  butter,  cake,  and  ic^ 
cream.  Afterwards  the  company  went  to  the  parlor  and  talked,  and 
sang — mostly  hymns — by  the  aid  of  a  little  organ,  which  the  widow 
played.  At  another  time  there  was  a  country  picnic  on  a  farm  20  miles 
from  town.  The  company  started  early  and  arriVed  at  10  o'clock  on  a 
flue  old  Virginia  plantation,  with  manor  house,  trees,  and  lawn.  The 
time  was  passed  in  playing  croquet,  tossing  the  beau  bag,  dancing,  and 
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I  AgaiD.a  conBfiluralile  tiompnny  wat  invited  to  a  fkrm  liniifto  alwiit  a 
olelriiiii  lawn,  nnar  leruel  Ilill.  K-h*ifaii«veiim{i  wa«  pasitt'd  in  eating 
1  danci>ig.((')  Oltoii  the  brick  ma  Iter  npeiieil  hh  hoHpititblo  iloiir  mid 
btertained  willi  loatlwl  tallies  and  Riiiues  i»f  varitxiH  sorts. 
(Aiadug  tliis  class  of  (leople  tlie  iiivostigutor  Tailed  ti>  noticu  a  i>iut;le 
IPCaace  of  any  ai^titm  uot  indicating  a  tiiorouglily  ^'ood  moral  lone, 
|i>r6was  no  drinliing,  no  lewdness,  tin  ijuestiunaliie  conversation,  nop 
i  llicre  »uy  ono  in  miy  of  tlie  tiHsi.Miiblitia  against  wlioxe  eliaraL-tifr 
lli«r«  w*»  any  well  fouiul«d  a<'<iiiBation.  Tbe  circle  was,  to  be  sure, 
nitber  Kinail,  and  tiiere  i^iis  a  sc&rcity  '>f  young  men.  It  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  that  tliree  families  in  ttie  town,  vhn,  by  reason  <tf  their 
incomes  aiid  edueation  would  bave  naturally  moved  in  tlie  best  circle, 
were  rigidly  excluded.  In  two  of  these  there  were  illegitimate  cliildren, 
and  in  the  third  a  wayward  wife.  Of , the  Farmville  families  about  4  — 
jKit^ibly  fejrer — belonged  to  this  highest  cliiss. 

I.k'ikviiig  the  middle  ela»s  for  a  moment,  let  us  turn  to  the  FiirmvlHe 
(>Iami<.  Tliern  are  thrtw  pretty  welldelined  ulumdislrietrt — <me  near  the 
^ailnxid,  one  on  ^outh  street,  and  one  near  the  race  track.  In  nil,  there 
^bnild  ajipcar  to  be  about  -Ki  or  50  families  of  Negroes  who  are  beli'W 
^Bi)  line  of  ordinary  reapectaljility,  living  in  lonso  sexual  rclationshrp, 
^MiKiusible  for  most  of  the  illegitimate  ohildron,  chief  supporters  of 
Hbe  two  liquor  xhops,  and  furnishing  a  halfHh>;:en  streetwalkers  and 
hnmerons  gamblers  and  rowdies.  It  is  the  emigration  of  this  cIusk  of 
^kepleito  the  larger  cities  that  has  recently  brought  to  notice  the  large 
Hnuibcr  of  Negro  orimiTials  and  the  development  of  a  distinct  criminal 
^Bass  among  them.  Probably  no  people  siift'er  more  from  the  deprcda- 
^Botmof  this  class  than  the  mass  of  colored  ]ieople  themselves,  and  none 
^n>  Iea4  prote«'ted  against  them,  because  the  careless  observer  overlooks 
^Blent  Hoeial  ditl'erences  and  attribates  to  the  race  excesses  indulged  in 
Bj' a  distinctly  (lilferentiated  clasB.  These  slum  elements  are  not  p^ir- 
Bfeularly  vicious  and  quarrelsome,  but  rather  sidltless  and  debauched. 
Blil"lnr'fi  and  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  are  their  besetting  sins. 
^Botnfiderablewhitfky  and  cidernrecODsumed.but  there  is  not  much  o]>en 
^Bi) II  ken II ('88.  UndonbteiUy  this  class  severely  taxes  the  patience  of 
^fer  public  Hutiiorities  of  the  town. 

^■Thii  remaining  170  or  more  families,  the  great  massof  the  population, 
Hklung  In  a  class  between  the  two  already  deaci'ibed,  with  Tendeucies 
^Kstini^ly  toward  the  better  class  rather  than  toward  the  worse.  This 
^PsKH  ia  uumposed  of  working  people,  domestic  servants,  factory  hanils, 
^brlern,  ami  the  like;  they  are  a  happy  mindeil,  sympathetic  iieojjle, 
H^lialde  and  faithful;  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  generally  very 
Hjtergetic  or  resourceful,  and,  as  a  natural  result  of  long  repression, 
HmA  "puith."  They  have  bat  reoeutly  become  nsed  to  responsibility, 
Hpd  their  moral  standards  have  not  yet  acquired  that  lixed  I'lmracter 
Bwii  «U|wrliumHn  sanction  necessary  in  a  new  people.     Here  and  tliere 

ii'il  iiiiiiii  by  tliB  ubiii'-hoH  and 
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their  daughters  have  fallen  before  temptation,  or  their  sons  contracted 
slothful  or  vicious  habits.  However,  the  effort  to  maintain  and  raise 
the  moral  standard  is  sincere  and  continuous.  Ko  black  woman  can 
to-day,  in  the  town  of  Farmville,  be  concubine  to  a  white  man  without 
losing  all  social  position — avast  revolution  iu  twenty  years;  no  black 
girl  of  the  town  can  have  an  illegitimate  child  without  being  shut  oflf 
from  the  best  class  of  people  and  looked  at  askance  by  ordinary  folks. 
Usually  such  girls  And  it  pleasanter  to  go  North  and  work  at  service, 
leaving  their  children  with  their  mothers. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  be  noted  that  the  whole  group  life  of  Farm- 
ville Negroes  is  pervaded  by  a  peculiar  hopefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
l)eople  themselves.  No  one  of  them  doubts  in  the  least  but  that  one 
day  black  people  will  have  all  rights  they  are  now  striving  for,  and 
that  the  Negro  will  be  recognised  among  the  earth's  great  peoples. 
Perhaps  this  simple  faith  is,  of  all  products  of  emancipation,  the  one  of 
the  greatest  social  and  economic  value. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  study  of  a  community  like  Farmville  brings  to  light  facts  favor- 
able and  unfavorable,  and  conditions  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Just 
how  the  whole  should  be  interpreted  is  perhaps  doubtful.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear,  and  that  is  the  growing  differentiation  of  classes 
among  Negroes,  even  in  small  communities.  This  most  natural  and 
encouraging  result  of  30  years'  development  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently impressed  upon  general  students  of  the  subject,  and  leads  to 
endless  contradiction  and  confusion.  For  instance,  a  visitor  might  tell 
us  that  the  Negroes  of  Farmville  are  idle,  unreliable,  careless  with  their 
earninjxs,  and  lewd;  another  visitor,  a  month  later,  might  say  that 
Farmville  Negroes  are  industrious,  owners  of  property,  and  slowly  but 
steadily  advancing  in  education  and  morals.  These  apparently  con- 
tradicjtory  statements  made  continually  of  Negro  groups  all  over  the 
land  are  both  true  to  a  degree,  and  become  mischievous  and  misleading 
only  when  stated  without  reservation  as  true  of  a  whole  community, 
when  they  are  iu  reality  true  only  of  certain  classes  in  the  community. 
The  question  then  becomes,  not  whether  the  Negro  is  lazy  and  criminal, 
or  industrious  and  ambitious,  but  rather  Miiat,  in  a  given  commu- 
nity, is  the  proportion  of  lazy  to  industrious  Negroes,  of  i)auper8  to 
property  holders,  and  what  is  the  tendency  of  development  in  these 
classes.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude,  after  an 
impartial  study  of  Farmville  conditions,  that  the  industrious  and  prop- 
erty accumuhtting  class  of  the  Negro  citizens  best  represents,  on  the 
whole,  the  general  tendencies  of  the  group.  At  the  same  time,  the 
mass  of  sloth  and  immorality  is  still  large  and  threatening. 

How  far  Farmville  conditions  are  true  elsewhere  in  Virginia  the 

present  investigator  has  no  means  of  det^jrmining.    He  sought  by 

inquiry  and  general  study  to  choose  a  town  which  should  in  large 

degrreo  tyjiify  the  condition  of  the  Virginia  Negro  today.    How  far 

J'^arm  ville  falAUs  this  wiab  can  only  be  determined  by  fatttet  «tadf  • 


INCOMES,  WAGES,  AHD  BEHTS  IN  MONTREAL. 

BY   HEBBBBT   BBOWN   AMES,   B.   A. 

Tlie  commercial  metropolis  of  Canada  is  the  city  of  Montreal.  Sit- 
natecl  at  the  point  of  union  between  the  St,  Lawrence  system  and  ocean 
navigation,  it  is  naturally  the  center  of  the  trading,  manufacturing,  and 
distributing  interests  of  the  Dominion.  With  a  population  of  nearly 
2.'»0,004)  souls,  Montreal  exhibits  therein  the  largest  aggregation  of 
industrial  workers  to  be  found,  and  affords  a  field  for  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  associated  human  life  unexcelled  throughout  British 
North  America. 

The  national  and  civic  authorities  are  just  awakening  to  the  need  of 
accurate  sociological  data  concerning  Montreal,  and  information  from 
official  sources  regarding  incomes,  wages,  rents,  etc.,  among  the  resi- 
dents of  this  important  city  being  but  scanty,  recourse  is  necessary  to 
somewhat  incomplete  returns  from  private  investigation. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1S9C  a  private  industrial  census 
was  taken  of  a  district  deemed  to  be  of  suflicient  area  and  poi)ulation 
to  give  averages  fairly  characteristic  of  the  entire  city.  The  canvass- 
ers were  instructed  to  obtain  information  upon  the  following  points: 
liCgardiug  each  place  of  employment,  the  number  of  workers  and  their 
division  into  men,  women,  and  children;  regarding  each  residence,  the 
number  of  families  therein,  number  of  rooms  per  family,  number  of  per- 
sons in  family  and  the  i>roportion  thereof  of  adults,  school  children, 
young  children,  and  lodgers,  the  rental  paid,  the  wages  earned,  the 
sanitary  accommodation,  the  nationality,  and  other  similar  matters. 
The  results  of  this  house-to-house  canvass  have  recently  been  published 
ill  a  monograph  entitled  The  City  Below  the  llill,  and  as  this  is  the  lirst 
and  as  yet  the  only  effort  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made,  it  is  permis- 
sible to  utilize  its  results  as  a  groundwork  for  the  present  article. 

The  City  Below  the  Hill  is  the  name  given  to  a  typical  industrial 

district  of  Montreal.    The  locality  comprises  about  one-sixth  of  the 

entire  city,  constituting  its  southeastern  portion.    To  those  acquainted 

with  Montreal  it  will  be  readily  recognized  when  described  as  the  lower 

half  of  St.  Antoine  Ward  and  all  of  St.  Ann's  Ward  except  Point  St. 

Charles.     The  district  canvassed  was  divided  into  thirty  sections,  and 

the  results  of  the  industrial  census  were  worked  out  not  only  for  the 

entire  district  bat  for  the  several  sections  comprising  it. 
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For  many  reasons  the  district  chosen  was  especially  adai)ted  to 
sociological  investigation.  In  the  first  place,  it  contained  nearly  e([ual 
proportions  of  the  three  nationalities,  French-Canadian,  British  Cana- 
dian, and  Irish  Canadian,  of  which  the  city  population  is  composed. 
The  choice  of  any  other  industrial  section  would  have  confined  the 
investigation  to  the  study  of  a  single  race  in  a  mixed  comnmnity. 
Again,  the  district  was,  in  the  main,  fairly  homogeneous  with  regard  to 
the  social  status  of  its  inhabitants.  Nearly  all  the  families  resident 
therein  were  dependent  upon  local  industries,  and  at  least  75  jier  cent 
of  them  belonged  to  the  real  industrial  class.  Yet,  again,  natural 
boundaries  separated  the  district  from  adjoining  territory.  Were  one 
to  pass  its  western  limit,  he  would  be  required  to  ascend  a  considerable 
hill,  and  in  so  doing  would  enter  the  exclusive  habitat  of  the  wellto  do. 
Passing  across  the  northern  boundary,  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  streets 
devoted  wholly  to  warehouses  and  stores,  would  be  reached.  To  the 
east  lies  what  is  known  as  Point  St.  Charles,  a  distinctly  separate  com- 
munity gathered  around  the  offices  and  workshops  of  the  (rrand  Trunk 
Kailway,  the  residents  of  which  have  little  communication  with  the 
adjoining  district.  The  only  arbitrary  limit  lies  to  the  southward, 
where  the  city  line  separates  the  district  from  the  outlying  municipality 
of  St.  Ounegonde.  On  the  whole,  however,  no  portion  of  Montreal 
could  have  been  chosen  for  sociological  study  whose  boundaries  so 
naturally  separated  it  from  dissimilar  localities. 

In  the  main  the  district  is  low-lying  and  level.  Through  its  center 
passes  the  Lachine  Canal,  while  its  eastern  border  extends  to  the  River 
St.  Lawrence.  The  two  leading  railways  of  Canada,  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  have  their  central  stations  within  its  bounds. 
In  extent  it  is  about  a  square  mile  and  includes  475  acres  actually 
utilized  for  purposes  of  business  or  residence.  It  furnishes  employ- 
ment for  16,237  persons  and  contains  7,671  families.  The  total  number 
of  wage  earners  employed  exceeds  that  of  wage  earners  resident  by 
5,384,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  district  is  capable  of  sustaining, 
by  means  of  the  industries  therein  operated,  a  much  larger  number  of 
families  than  it  now  contains,  and  that  with  suitable  dwellings  every 
wage  worker  employed  therein  might  live  in  comfort  and  health  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  his  place  of  employment. 

The  table  following  contains  the  results  of  the  unofficial  industrial 
census  upon  matters  relating  to  family  incomes  and  workers'  wages  in 
the  district  selected  for  investigation.  At  the  bottom  of  the  table 
are  given  general  averages  for  the  entire  district,  while  opposite  the 
number  of  each  subdivision  is  the  sectional  average,  showing  local 
variations. 
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The  composition  of  tbe  family  is  the  first  subject  for  investigation. 
It  was  found  that  the  7,671  families  aggregated  37,652  i)erson8.  Of  these 
persons,  25,051  were  sixteen  years  of  age  or  upward,  and  might  reas- 
onably be  regarded  as  adults.  These  25,051  adults  were  again  divisible 
into  three  classes,  viz,  the  wage  earners,  male  and  female,  numbering 
10,853  ;  the  home  tenders,  numbering  11,720,  and  the  lodgers,  number- 
ing 2,478.  The  children  numbered  12,601,  divisible  into  two  classes, 
viz,  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  there  were  6,948,  and  young  chil- 
dren of  five  years  or  under,  of  whom  there  were  5,653.  Deducing 
Irom  these  figures  an  average,  the  typical  family  \vil\  bo  found  to  con- 
tain 4.90  i)ersons.  Of  this  number  1.41  work  for  wages  and  are  the 
family's  support;  1.53  remain  at  home  and  contribute  more  or  less  to 
its  care;  1.64  represent  the  children,  of  whom  0.91  is  of  school  age  and 
0.73  an  infant  in  the  house.  To  every  third  family  there  is  assignable 
one  lodger.  With  this  latter  element  eliminated,  our  typical  family 
would  be  reduced  to  4.58  individuals.  These  proportions  may  be  more 
graphically  expressed  by  imagining  a  block  to  contain  30  families.  In 
such  case  we  would  expect  to  find  147  persons,  42  of  whom  would  be 
wage  earners,  46  would  be  home  tenders,  10  would  be  lodgers,  27  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  and  22  infants.  These  figures  represent  the  rela- 
tive ])roi)ortions  of  the  various  elements  in  the  average  family  of  the 
district  under  consideration. 

Knowing  now  what  proportion  of  the  average  family  contributes  to 
the  common  purse,  an  examination  of  the  amount  earned  may  next  be 
taken  up.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  average  aggregate  income 
per  week  throughout  the  year  for  all  the  families  under  examination 
amounts  to  $84,998,  equivalent  to  811.08  per  week  for  each  family,  or 
about  $2.25  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  resident  within  the  district. 
Localities  vary  greatly  in  the  family  averages,  which  range  from  $15.06 
in  section  9  to  $8.04  in  section  23.  The  sixteen  sections  inhabited  more 
especially  by  industrial  workers  exhibit  a  sequence  as  follows:  $9.51, 
$9.87,  $10.53,  $10.68,  $10.72,  $10.79,  $10.94,  $10.97,  $10.98,  $11.03, 
$11.14,  $11.39,  $11.89,  $11.95,  $12.17,  $12.21.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  a  range  of  family  incomes  from  $9.50  to  $12.25  per  week  may  be 
regarded  as  characteristic,  when  all  classes  are  included.  Adopting  a 
somewhat  different  method  of  dealing  with  the  figures  by  attempting 
to  analyze  the  whole  and  to  classify  the  families  according  to  weekly 
incomes,  we  have  the  following:  Of  class  A,  the  well-to-do,  with  a  reg- 
ular family  income  of  $20  or  more,  10  per  cent;  of  class  B,  where  the 
family  income  ranges  from  $15  regularly  received  to  $20  irregularly 
received,  12  per  cent;  of  class  C,  where  the  family  income  ranges  from 
$10  regularly  received  to  $15  irregularly  received,  23  per  centj  of  class 
D,  where  the  family  income  ranges  from  $7.50  regularly  received  to  $10 
irregularly  received,  28  per  cent;  of  class  E,  where  the  family  income 
ranges  from  $5  regularly  received  to  $7.50  irregularly  received,  17  per 
cent;  of  class  F,  where  the  family  income  is  not  more  than  $5  irrega- 
received  and  often  even  less  than  that  amount,  10  per  cent. 
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Bow  class  A,  t4i  which  belongs  the  Hliopkoepers,  hotel  men,  saloon 

kpers,  resident  professionul  men,  and  landowners,  being  of  the  ivell- 

I,  iumI  clafui  F,  wherein  are  includeil  the  "defectives,  depcntlDnts, 

|]  de1iii(iiittnt8,"  or  those  fHmilies  whkh  throngh  force  of  circunistiiiiccs 

btlcprftvity  tav  upon  the  lowest  fic»le  of  living,  oug-i  not  propcrlj-  to 

Itiikrii  into  ncconnt  when  seeking  to  uncertain  the  family  ineomc  of 

D  ro^liir  indilfitrinl  workers.    Hftving  eliminateil  these  two  elements 

bni  the  calculation,  the  nvernge  family  income  of  the  real  iudasCrial 

s  alone,  throughont  the  thirty  Hections.  will  be  fonnd  to  be  ^10,20 

r  week,  or  88  cents  leas  than  the  lignrea  given  where  all  classes  were 

ftluiled.     That  this  last  reanit  adequately  expresses  the  condition  of 

B  wi>rkiiiff  class  can  be  further  verified  by  taking  into  consideration 

ftly  tlie  8txt«eu  sections  more  especially  inhabited  by  this  class,  when 

bmily  average  of  $I0.«7  per  week  will  be  the  resnlt.     Therefore  from 

I  In  ^lO.STi  per  week  may  safely  be  tiiken  as  the  family  income  of  the. 

■  □doetrial  class  in  the  district  of  Montreal  cnder  invesligntiim. 

a  attempt  at  ascertaining  the  regtdarity  with  which  incomes  were 

ieiml  bronght  ont  the  following  information;  Although  all  families 

AUining  at  leiist  one  regular  worker,aud  all  households  receiving  for 

iMisidcntbJe  imrtiou  of  the  year  iit  least  $10  per  week,  were  classified 

I  iu  rec^'ipt  of  regiiliir  incomes  und  therefore  eliminated,  there  still 

nained  1,724  families,  or  2'2..'j  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  whoso 

all  incomes  could  not  be  depended  uix>n  us  constant  or  reguhir 

Ittughout  the  year.     Of  course  thta  included  instances  of  alternative 

fetle-i.     This  irregniarity  of  employment  was  found  to  vary  greatly 

Bth  the  liiitvlity,  being  most  iu  eudenee  along  the  river  front,  where 

StB  jiroiHirtion  wfts  us  high  as  two  fiimilies  ont  of  every  five.     That. 

Dearly  one  fourth  of  the  indnstrial  workers  are  not  steadily  employed 

thmnghuat  the  year  at  the  same  kind  of  work  is  a  fact  that  accounts 

ugely  for  the  low  figures  of  the  average  income. 

Wieu  the  canvass  was  being  prosecuted  an  endeavor  was  made  to 

tin  ncoess  to  the  weekly  payrolls  of  various  business  establishinen  ts, 

my  maiiagers,  however,  wore  nnwilling  to  furnish  information  upon 

li  toatters  to  eunmerators  reenforced  by  no  official  sanction,  and  tlio 

Ririiv,  Tjelng  incomplete,  were  of  little  value.     It  becomes  necessary, 

nefore,  to  fall  baek  upon  an  analysis  of  family  incomes  in  order  to 

iproxiiii»teIf  determine  the  scale  of  wages  iu  force  amoug  the  workers. 

IWe  have  already  seen  that  the  average  family  contains  1.41  wage 

■ncro.     Tlie  aggregate  incflme  of  484,998  per  week  was  the  combined 

iward  of  IO,-S."i;t  wage  earners,  giving  a  contribution  of  $7.83  per  indi- 

[doal  worker  when  nil  classes  of  society  were  included.    The  families 

ftho  iDdnstrial  workers  alone,  however,  received  through  7,t'J4  wage 

!i  of  Jo7,l39  per  week,  or  $7.33  per  worker,  which  latter 

itlmiite  more  truly  represents  industrial  Montreal.    Taking  the  real 

Iduslrtal  class  families  alone  in  16  sections  the  series  of  weekly  aver- 

:  per  worker  ran  $r:07,  $0.70,  *il.ft2,  $7.  $7.03,  *7.i'0.«7..*lO,  §7.36, 
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$7.37,  $7.60,  $7.64,  $7.82,  $7.86,  $7.89,  $7.90,  $7.98.  From  $6.50  to  $8 
per  worker,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  the  range  of  wages. 

When  investigating  the  question  of  employment  throughout  this  dis- 
trict of  Montreal,  it  was  ascertained  that  77  per  cent  of  those  locally 
employed  were  men,  20  per  cent  were  women,  and  3  per  cent  were  chil- 
dren from  14  to  16  years  of  age.  If  this  proportion  were  maintained 
throughout  the  industrial  population  jast  examined,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  considerable  variation  would  be  encountered, 
then  of  the  7,794  wage  earners  6,001  would  be  men,  1,559  women,  and 
234  children.  If  the  men  be  credited  as  capable  of  earning  $8.25  per 
week,  the  women  $4.50  per  week,  and  the  children  $3  per  week,  it  will 
l>ractically  account  for  the  $57,139,  the  total  amount  earned  by  these 
7,794  workers.  This  estimate  fairly  represents  wage  averages  in 
Montreal. 

The  housing  problem  for  this  part  of  industrial  Montreal  comes  next 
for  consideration.  Two  principal  questions  naturally  arise:  First,  What 
is  the  character  of  the  home  accommodation  now  furnished  to  the  work- 
ing classes?  And,  second,  How  much  is  the  wage  earner  required  to 
pay  for  what  he  receives?  Following  are  presented  in  tabular  form 
statistics  relating  to  the  homes  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  district 
canvassed: 

STATISTICfS  KELATINQ  TO  HOMES  OP  WAGE  EARNERS. 
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III  analyzing  the  preceding  table  it  is  to  be  remembered  tbat  sections 
]  and  2  contain  matiy  boarding  houses,  sections  3  and  5  contain  liotels 
and  boarding  bouses,  sections  10,  11,  and  ICi  contain  botels,  and  sec- 
tions 4,  15,  and  21  are  mainly  commercial. 

Tbe  accepted  ideal  for  the  city  home  is  one  where  the  front  door  in 
luit^d  by  one  family  only,  where  there  are  at  lear<t  as  many  rooms  as 
tht'te  are  members  in  the  family,  where  the  house  faces  a  through 
street,  and  wbereiii  proper  sanitary  accommodation  is  provided.  Tliis 
ideal  is  by  no  means  universally  attained  throughout  tbe  district 
investigated,  and  the  extent  of  that  deficiency  now  comes  up  for  exam- 
ination. To  this  end  the  following  matters  are  dealt  with;  Number 
of  tenements  (families)  per  house;  density  of  population;  number  of 
rooms  per  individual;  number  of  rooms  per  family;  sanitary  accommo- 
dation; rear  tenements ;  death  rate;  proportion  of  tenements  nuoccu- 
pied — all  these  being  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  account  before 
the  stjtndard  of  house  accommodation  at  jtresent  attained  can  be 
determined. 

Tbe  ordinary  dwelling  need  for  residential  purposes  throughout  tlie 
district  under  examination  accommodates  two  families,  the  one  living 
ftbove  the  other;  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the  district  contains  4,703  sepa- 
rate dvellings,  which  include  8,390  tenements,  or  an  average  of  1.78 
1821— No.  14 4 
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per  dwelling.  The  three-story  dwelling  is  rare  in  Montreal,  and  the 
fonr-story,  as  a  residence  for  families  of  the  industrial  class,  is  almost 
unknown.  Section  13,  which  exhibits  the  largest  number  of  tenements 
per  dwelling,  viz,  2.15,  is  still  a  district  occupied  mainly  by  two  and 
three-story  buildings.  Only  sections  13,  15,  18,  20,  and  24,  in  all  but 
five  sections  out  of  twenty-nine,  show  their  average  dwelling  to  contain 
more  than  two  tenements.  The  small  house  is  not  without  its  advan- 
tages, in  that  it  tends  to  make  the  tenant  independent  and  self-reliant, 
and,  giving  a  considerable  degree  of  privacy,  preserves  those  things 
which  belong  tx)  a  separate  family  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  its 
disadvantages,  in  that  it  means  but  few  rent  payers  to  the  acre,  and 
this,  upon  expensive  land,  results  invariably  in  either  high  rents  or 
mean  accommodations. 

The  density  of  population  is  a  matter  which  it  is  pertinent  to  exam- 
ine at  this  point.  Owing  to  the  fact  noted  above,  that  ISIontreal  is  a 
city  in  which  the  ordinary  dwelling  accommodates  but  two  families, 
we  do  not  find,  either  in  the  district  under  consideration  or  in  the  city 
at  large,  a  density  that  compares  unfavorably  with  that  found  in  other 
cities.  About  40  persons  to  the  acre  willbe  the  average  for  Montreal, 
taking  its  entire  extent  into  consideration.  An  average  of  not  more 
than  120  persons  to  the  acre  is  to  be  found  even  in  its  most  densely 
populated  ward.  The  territory  under  examination,  all  spaces  included, 
averages  about  55  persons  to  the  acre.  Its  most  densely  populated 
region  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  "Swamp,^  comprising  sections  12 
to  15.  This  covers  about  54  acres  upon  which  buildings  have  been  or 
might  be  erected,  and  has  a  joint  population  of  8,863  souls,  or  an  aver- 
ago  throughout  the  belt  of  163  to  the  acre.  Several  areas  of  smaller 
extent  will  exceed  this  belt  average.  One  plot  of  10  acres  accommo- 
dates 2,000  persons,  while  another,  covering  slightly  more  than  3  acres, 
supplies  homes  for  955  persons,  or  over  300  to  the  acre;  but  this  is  the 
maximum.  Taking  only  the  occupied  portions  of  the  city  below  the 
hill  into  consideration,  an  average  density  of  82.5  persons  to  the  acre 
expresses  the  number  of  persons  immediately  surrounding  the  typical 
home. 

We  must  not  only  consider  the  proximity  of  the  i>eoplo  to  one  another, 
as  evidenced  by  the  density  per  acre,  but  also  detennine  the  number  of 
persons  assignable  to  each  occupied  room  before  we  can  pronounce  a 
district  unhealthfuUy  crowded  or  otherwise.  A  section  may  have  a 
high  density  and  yet  ample  room  space,  so  that  the  danger  arising  from 
the  former  condition  may  be  neutralized  by  the  latter.  The  number  of 
occupied  rooms  (38,543)  throughout  the  district  investigated  is  almost 
identical  with  the  number  of  persons  (37,652).  In  fact,  the  average 
would  be  1.02  rooms  per  individual.  Where,  as  in  sections  1  to  11,  the 
average  family  accommodation  exceeds  5  rooms,  the  standard  is  sar- 
passed  iu  that  there  are,  as  a  rule,  fewer  persons  than  rooms.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  average  hofoe  contains  less  than  6  zooms,  as  is 
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tbe  case  iu  nearly  all  the  remaining  sections,  then  more  than  one  per- 
son to  each  room  is  the  rule.  The  most  overcrowded  section,  24,  shows 
an  average  of  1.19  x)ersons  per  occapied  room.  Isolated  instances  of 
overcrowding  were  discovered  within  the  confines  of  nearly  every  sec- 
tion. In  some  cases  five,  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  persons  occui)ied 
2  rooms.  Seven  i)ersons  in  3  rooms  was  a  condition  found  in  a  score  of 
^imilies.  The  worst  group  of  overcrowded  homes,  located  near  the 
southern  boundary,  revealed  49  persons  in  20  rooms.  However,  these 
isolated  instances  were  not  numerous.  Not  2  per  cent  of  all  the  homes 
visited  exhibited  a  condition  of  overcrowding  equivalent  to  two  persons 
per  o<^cupicd  room.  One  person  to  1  room  may  then  be  regarded  not 
only  as  the  ideal  but  also  as  the  rule  in  the  district  under  examination. 

The  7,G7l  families  in  the  district  canvassed  occupy  38,543  rooms. 
This  calculation  includes  hotels,  boarding  houses,  schools,  asylums,  etc. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  gives  an  average  of  5.02  rooms  per  family.  The 
upj>cr  and  more  well-to-do  portions  of  the  district  show  an  average  of 
ojf  rooms  per  family,  but  for  the  remaining  sections  4.5  rooms  is  the 
rule.  Tlie  most  crowded  section  of  ali  under  examination,  viz,  section 
13,  giveft  3.99  rooms  per  family.  A  closer  analysis  of  this  section, 
which  contains  601  families,  shows  14  per  cent  of  the  families  in  homes 
of  2  rooms,  31  per  cent  in  3  rooms,  31  per  cent  in  4  rooms,  9  per  cent 
in  5  rooms,  and  15  per  cent  in  G  rooms  or  more.  Families  living  in 
1  r€K>m  are  very  rarely  encountered  in  Montreal.  If  we  could  imagine 
ten  ordinary  families  coming  to  settle  within  the  district,  the  division 
of  accommodation  which  would  have  to  be  made  among  them  would  be 
as  follows:  One  family  would  have  7  rooms,  two  families  would  have 
6  rooms  each,  four  families  would  have  5  rooms  each,  two  families  would 
have  4  rooms  each,  and  one  family  would  have  3  rooms.  This  repre- 
sents average  homes  iu  respect  to  number  of  rooms. 

Ill  the  matter  of  sanitary  accommodation  the  home  of  the  wnge  earner 
of  Montreal  is  less  desirable  than  that  of  his  fellows  elsewhere.    So 
many  are  the  buildings  of  ancient  construction  in  the  older  portions  of 
the  city,  and  so  strong  has  hitherto  been  the  influence  which  property 
owners  have  been  able  to  exert  upon  the  civic  authorities  to  restrain 
them  from  passing  drastic  regulations,  that  the  out-of-door-pit-in-the- 
ground  privy  is  still  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  densely  populated 
heart  of  the  city.    Although  there  are  2,140  less  privies  in  the  entire 
city  than  there  were  in  1891,  the  total  number  at  the  beginning  of  1890 
was  still  nearly  5,800.    The  district  canvassed,  being  one  of  the  older  por- 
tions of  Montreal,  suffers  from  this  evil  even  more  than  other  localities. 
Fifty-one  i»er  cent  of  the  houses  within  it  are  dependent  entirely  upon 
sacb  inferior  accommodation.    Although  drains  have  been  laid  in  almost 
every  street,  still  less  than  half  of  the  contiguous  residences  have 
water-closet  privileges.    In  the  quarter  known  as  "  Grifilntown,"  sec- 
tions 21  to  26,  which  is  thickly  populated  and  close  to  the  center  of  the 
aifj  only  one  home  in  four  has  a  water-closet.    In  this  respect  the  home 
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of  the  wage  earner  of  Montreal  is  decidedly  deficient,  and  the  result  is 
manifest  in  the  ill  health  of  many  localities. 

The  rear  tenement  is  not  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  throughout 
the  district.  Nine  houses  out  of  every  ten  front  uptm  a  through  street. 
Tliis  proportion  would  be  still  further  increased  if  sections  11,  12,  and 
13,  which  are  in  this  respect  most  deficient,  were  eliminated.  Only 
eight  sections  out  of  twenty-nine  fall  below  the  district  average  of  one 
rear  tenement  in  every  ten.  The  typical  rear  tenement  of  Montreal  is 
not  a  large  building,  but  an  ancient  wooden  structure  of  the  rural 
habitant  type  or  a  twostory  building  incased  with  refuse  brick  and 
reached  by  rickety  wooden  stairs  and  galleries.  These  rear  tenements 
rarely  contain  more  than  two  families,  generally  only  one,  and  though 
still  a  menace  to  the  public  health,  because  of  their  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, do  not  contain  a  suflQciently  large  proportion  of  the  population  to 
seriously  affect  the  general  health. 

The  healthfulness  of  the  district  as  a  whole  and  the  salubrity  of  its 
various  sections  are  matters  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
describing  residential  conditions.  The  local  death  rate  is  usually 
accepted  as  a  test  in  this  matter.  For  the  year  1805,  in  the  entire  city 
of  Montreal,  this  rate  was  24.81  per  1,000.  For  the  district  canvassed 
it  was  in  1896  slightly  lower,  viz,  22.47  per  1,000.  It  is  significant 
that  even  this  latter  rate  is  nearly  double  that  for  the  locality  of  similar 
extent  just  above  the  hill,  occupied  by  the  well-to-do.  Certain  sections 
of  the  nether  city,  however,  show  a  death  rate  greatly  exceeding  the 
average  of  the  whole.  Section  21  shows  a  rate  of  44.34  per  1,000;  sec- 
tion 12,  40.70;  section  19, 35.04;  section  25, 31.15.  The  high  death  rate 
in  certain  sections,  being  doubtless  indicative  of  undesirable  conditions, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  estimating  the  surroundings  of 
the  homes  of  the  working  people. 

The  demand  for  homes  in  this  portion  of  industrial  Montreal  is  not 
in  excess  of  the  supply,  a  fact  which,  having  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
choice  of  the  tenant,  leaves  the  less  desirable  houses  unoccupied.  Out 
of  a  total  of  8,390  tenements,  719,  or  8.6  per  cent,  were  noted  to  be 
nnrented  and  unoccupied  when  this  census  was  taken.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  one  dwelling  (mt  of  every  twelve,  and  might  appear  at  first 
glance  to  be  a  large  proportion.  Local  causes,  however,  accounted  for 
the  lack  of  tenants  in  many  sections.  Thus  in  section  2  it  was  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  widening  of  the  adjoining  street;  in  sections  7 
and  8  it  was  the  depreciation  caused  by  the  introduction  of  an  elevated 
railroad.  Making  allowance  for  residences  unoccupied  on  account  of 
similar  local  causes,  it  is  probable  that  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  houses 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  were  vacant.  The  percentage  ran  highest 
in  the  well-to-do  sections.  Where  the  working  people  lived,  hvck  of 
occupancy  was  comparatively  rare.  A  score  of  blocks  in  localities  of 
this  latter  character  were  found  without  a  vacant  house.  At  least  nine- 
teen out  of  every  twenty  houses  suitable  for  the  industrial  class  were 
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To  recapitulate,  what  has  been  found  to  be  the  facts t  The  average 
dwelling  of  the  district  canvassed  contains  1.78  families.  The  typical 
home  is  sarroanded  by  a  population  equivalent  to  82.5  ])ersons  per 
acre.  It  contains  an  average  of  5.02  rooms.  To  each  room  there  is  one 
occupant.  Ten  per  centof  these  homes  are  to  be  found  in  rear  tenements. 
Fifty-one  per  cent  of  them  are  without  proi)er  sanitary  ac<;ommodation. 
An  average  local  death  rate  of  22.47  per  1,000  shows  the  presence  of 
pathological  conditions.  About  one-twelfth  of  all  dwellings  are  unoc- 
cupied. These  statements  express  in  brief  residential  conditions  as 
they  will  average  in  the  whole  district.  It  is  not  difficult  to  note  that 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  the  home  actual  falls  short  of  the  stand- 
ard of  the  home  ideal  as  set  forth  at  the  outset  of  this  inquiry. 

Having  described  existing  residential  accommodation  within  indus- 
trial Montreal,  the  que-stion  of  cost  is  next  to  be  considered. 

The  average  rental  paid  per  family,  all  classes  included,  throughput 
the  district  canvassed  is  $8.73  per  month.  In  the  more  well-to-do  sec- 
tions and  those  wherein  the  land  is  largely  taken  up  by  industrial 
establishments,  such  as  sections  1, 2, 3, 4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  11,  rents  are 
higher,  ranging  from  $10.81  in  section  8  to  $15.93  in  section  3.  Through- 
oat  the  remaining  20  sections  averages  between  $6  and  $9  per  month 
are  well-nigh  universal.  This  latter  estimate  may  be  taken  as  the  rul- 
ing figure  for  rent  among  the  wage  earners,  varying  according  to 
desirability  of  accommodation,  and,  as  will  be  later  demonstrated, 
according  to  location. 

Of  the  entire  earnings  of  the  residents  of  the  district  rental  absorbs 
about  18  per  cent.  In  the  more  well-to-do  localities  this  proportion  is 
greater,  sections  1,  2, 3, 4,  6,  7, 8,  and  11  showing  from  22  to  25  per  cent. 
Among  the  very  poor,  also,  as  W5is  discovered  through  a  si)ecial  inquiry 
covering  300  families,  rent  was  found  to  absorb  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
income.  Among  families  of  the  real  industrial  class,  however,  about  16 
I»er  cent  of  earnings  went  to  satisfy  the  landlord,  and  this  proportion 
decreased  toward  the  southern  limits  of  the  city.  It  was  found,  fuither, 
that  where  a  workingman's  family  was  large  he  was  compelled  to  take 
up  his  residence  near  the  suburbs  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  rooms  at  a  price  which  he  could  afford  to  pay. 

No  study  of  rentals  would  be  complete,  however,  without  some  elfort 
being  made  to  ascertain  in  a  measure  the  intiuence  exerted  upon  values 
by  location  and  the  nearness  of  employment.  Accommodation  other- 
wise of  equal  desirability  commands  greatly  differing  prices  in  con- 
geal uence  of  these  factors.  In  the  preceding  table  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  express  relative  convenience  of  location  for  the  workingman 
by  showing  the  distance  in  miles  and  decimals  of  a  mile  from  the  heart 
of  each  section  to  the  city  center,  at  McGill  street  and  Victoria  square. 
Sections  1  and  4,  being  but  0.1  of  a  mile  from  this  northern  limit,  exhibit 
high  rentals,  while  distance  accounts  for  the  much  lower  rates  in  sections 
10, 15,  20,  and  30.    Nearness  to  abundance  of  local  employment,  while 
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it  reduces  the  desirability  of  bigli*clas8  residential  properties,  tends  to 
increase  the  value  of  land  designed  for  industrial  class  residents.  The 
extent  of  this  inHnence  is  indicated  for  each  section  in  the  table  by 
figures  showing  approximately  the  number  of  persons  finding  steady 
employment  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  5  minutes'  walk,  of  the  homes 
witliin  the  section.  Rental  values  in  sections  1, 2,  4,  11,  16,  17,  21,  22, 
and  24  are  higher  from  the  fact  that  all  these  sections  are  within 
easy  reach  of  from  5,000  to  12,000  opportunities  for  individual  employ- 
ment. The  average  home  of  the  district  canvassed  would  lie  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city  center — that  is,  about  15  min- 
utes' walk  each  way,  or  half  an  hour  daily.  If  the  street-railway  service 
were  taken  advantage  of,  the  time  required  might  be  reduced  one-half, 
but  an  expense  of  38  cents  per  week  would  be  thus  incurred  by  each 
person.  This  would  not,  however,  be  the  case  with  the  great  number, 
for  local  employment  of  at  least  4,500  hands  is  within  5  minutes'  walk 
of  the  average  home.  In  fiict,  as  already  stated,  the  district  affords 
more  than  enough  employment  to  supply  the  resident  wage  earners. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  endeavor  to  formulate  an  expression  that  wilt 
enable  comparison  regarding  rental  values  to  be  made  between  Montreal 
and  other  cities.  To  this  end  a  standard  of  accommodation  must  first 
be  fixed,  a  reasonable  valuation  placed  thereon,  and  adequate  allowance 
made  for  failure  to  reach  the  desired  excellency.  Since  the  size  of  the 
home  affects  its  rental  value,  this  calculation  will  be  based  upon  the 
average  rental  value  of  a  single  room. 

The  erection  of  model  dwellings  which  fulfill  the  home  ideal  early 
set  forth  in  this  article  has  been  undertaken  in  at  least  one  instance 
within  industrial  Montreal.  The  best  example  of  this  form  of  invest- 
ment is  found  within  the  district  investigated,  viz,  the  Diamond  Court 
undertaking,  situated  upon  the  William  street  boundary  of  section  24. 
Here  are  four  blocks  of  buildings  conforming  with  the  small-house  type 
so  universally  popular,  occupied  by  40  families  of  varying  nationalities 
and  conditions.  These  buildings  furnish  model  accommodation  at  an 
average  price  of  $2  per  month  per  room,  and  yet  yield  a  return  of  5 
per  cent  upon  invested  capital.  Now,  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which 
these  buildings  were  erected  is  80  cents  per  square  foot.  To  estimate 
what  it  would  cost  to  duplicate  them  elsewhere  requires  but  one 
variable  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  will  be  the  cost 
of  the  land.  The  expense  of  erection  will  not  vary  for  any  locality 
within  the  district.  Now,  if  we  estimate  the  price  at  which  land  suit- 
able for  this  purpose  can  be  obtained  within  each  section  under  study, 
we  can  calculate  what  it  ought  to  cost  to  provide  model  accommoda- 
tion in  that  section.  This  result  also  is  shown  in  the  preceding  table. 
Model  accommodation  in  sections  4  and  11  would  cost  the  tenant  of  the 
small  apartment  $2.80  per  room ;  in  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  16^  $2.60  per 
room ;  in  sections  5, 6, 17,  and  21,  $2.40  per  roojn,  and  so  on  down  to  sec- 
tion 30,  where  the  best  of  accommodation  could  be  famished  at  $1.G0  i^ev 
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room.  Model  accommodation  in  tlio  average  locality  can  then  be  sup- 
plied, at  a  moutbly  rental  of  $2  per  room.  Tin's  applies  to  dwellings  of 
from  three  to  six  rooms,  for  which  the  following  rentals  would  bo 
charged :  For  three  rooms,  $6  i^er  month ;  for  four  rooms,  $8  per  month : 
for  five  rooms,  810  per  month ;  for  six  rooms,  $11  to  812  per  month.  In 
more  distant  sections,  such  as  ^,  three  rooms  at  $5  per  month,  four 
rooms  at  80.50  per  month,  five  rooms  at  ^S  i)er  month,  and  six  rooms 
at  $9  to  810  per  month  could  be  provided,  equipped  with  model  accom- 
modation, and  yet  yielding  reasonable  returns  to  the  investor. 

The  actual  price  per  average  room  iu  the  district  is  81.74  per  mouth. 
The  average  amounts  now  paid  are  85.25  for  three  rooms,  87  for  four 
rooms,  88.75  for  five  rooms,  and  810.50  for  six  rooms.  From  previous 
examination  we  know,  however,  that  actual  home  conditions  are  by  no 
means  up  to  the  model  standard.  The  difference  between  the  rates 
paid  and  the  price  of  model  homes  marks  the  degree  of  deucieney  iu 
existing  accommodation.  By  making  the  necessary  allowances  for  the 
causes  indicated,  rental  averages  in  Montreal  may  bo  compared  with 
prices  i>aid  for  equivalent  accommodation  elsewhere  by  students  pos- 
sessing similar  data  regarding  their  own  cities. 

These  statements  are  believed  to  fairly  express  iiidustrial  conditions 
iu  Montreal.  It  is  hoped  that  American  readers  may  from  an  examina- 
tion of  them  be  enabled  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  industrial 
life  across  the  border,  and  may  be  able  to  remark  wherein  they  excel 
or  fall  below  their  own. 
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ILLINOIS. 

^inth  Biennial  Report  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois. 

18^.    viii,  3:->0  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  three  parts,  as  follows :  Franchises,  120  pages; 
taxation,  116  pages;  gas  companies  in  Chicago,  84  pages. 

Franchises. — This  part  of  the  report  contains  four  chapters,  corn- 
prising  the  subjects:  Municipalities,  old  and  new;  street  railways; 
telephones;  conclusions  and  remedies. 

In  the  chapter  relating  to  old  and  new  municipalities,  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  development  of  municipal  government  is  given, 
including  a  description  of  various  systems  in  use  at  the  present  time 
and  the  reforms  which  are  being  most  generally  advocated  by  students 
of  municipal  government. 

The  chapter  on  street  railways  is  presented  with  the  view  of  showing 
the  excessive  capitalization  of  various  street-railway  companies  in 
Chicago.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  street-railway  business  of  the 
city  and  statistics  showing  the  capitalization  of  the  three  leading  rail- 
way systems,  together  with  statements  showing  the  estimated  cost  of 
duplication;  also  other  facts  regarding  these  and  minor  surface  and 
elevated  street  railways.  The  taxes,  licenses,  and  special  payments 
made  by  the  three  leading  street  railways  are  likewise  shown.  Com- 
parisons  are  made  between  the  Chicago  street-railway  systems  and 
those  of  Montreal,  Baltimore,  and  Detroit  in  the  matter  of  taxation, 
rates  of  fare,  etc. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  capitalization  and  mileage  of  the 
three  leading  street-railway  systems  in  Chicago  at  the  close  of  180G: 

Capital  stock : $31,789,000 

Other  obligations 29,903,300 

Total... 61,692,300 

Total  per  mile i 126,460 

Mileage: 

Cable 82.34 

Electric  ,.. 390.36 

Horse 15. 14 

Total 487.84 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  estimated  maximum  cost  of  all  the  items 
necessary  to  duplicate  the  properties  of  these  roads  is  presented.  The 
aggregate  cost,  according  to  the  estimates,  was  $31,739,626,  or  $65,062 
per  mile.  A  similar  estimate  of  the  minimum  cost  is  placed  at  $28,535,- 
699,  or  $58,494  per  mile.  The  market  value  of  the  securities  of  all  theeifd 
roads  in  1896  was  $919704,740,  or  $187,981  per  mije.    The  taxes  and 
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all  other  public  cbarges  paid  by  tliese  roads  in  1896  amou^^ced  to 
to27,456.32.  It  is  estimated  that  the  three  roads  should,  have  paid 
$877,148.82  for  taxes  alone  at  the  low  valuation  of  other  proi>erty  in 
the  business  districts  of  the  city.  The  general  taxes  actually  paid 
amounted  to  $253,376,  or  2.12  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  gross 
receipts  of  the  three  roads  during  the  year  were  $11,941,524. 

The  chapter  on  telephones  contains  a  short  sketch  of  the  develop 
nient  of  the  telephone  industry  and  the  earnings  realized  on  the  same. 
The  company  which  has  the  monopoly  in  Chicago  had  in  1895  a  capital 
stock  of  $3,796,000.  Its  net  earnings  were  $542,839,  and  its  dividends 
amounted  to  $445,544.  It  pays  the  city  3  per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts. 
In  1895  this  payment  amounted  to  $37,562. 

Taxation. — This  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  report  of  a 
tax  commission  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  which  report  is 
intended  to  show  the  ratio  of  assessed  value  to  estimated  market  vahie 
of  property  in  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  commission  consisted 
of  three  real  estate  experts  and  two  practical  builders,  and  it  ma<ie  its 
report  Ai)ril  25,  1896.  Detailed  tables  are  presented  showing  tlie 
property  valuation  of  the  commission  side  by  side  with  that  of  the 
assessor  for  each  of  the  fifty  highest  and  the  fifty  lowest  assessed  prop- 
erties and  for  each  of  the  properties  included  in  the  territory  covered  by 
the  commission's  investigation.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  dis- 
criminating effect  of  the  present  method  of  equalizing  taxes  as  between 
high  and  low  assessed  properties. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  commission  includes  all  that  is  situated 
in  the  south  division  north  of  Twelfth  street.  The  commission  placed 
the  market  value  of  all  this  property  (exclusive  of  property  exempt 
from  taxation)  at  $438,447,180,  of  which  $337,342,880  was  land  \  alue 
and  J«?101,104,300  the  value  of  the  improvements.  In  the  assessor's 
returns  for  the  year  1895  the  same  property  was  valued  at  $40,668,720, 
of  which  $24,726,880  represented  land  and  $15,941,840  improvements. 
The  value  of  land  and  improvements  exempted  from  taxation,  not 
including  city  and  National  Government  property,  was  $22,236,250. 
The  value  of  railroad  property  in  the  district  investigated  by  the  com- 
mission was  found  to  be  $62,585,660. 

Gas  Companies. — This  part  of  the  report  contains  copies  of  the 
acts  incorporating  the  various  gas  companies  in  Chicago  and  a  detailed 
account  of  their  development,  of  the  expansion  of  their  capitalization, 
and  of  the  profits  realized  before  and  after  the  formation  of  the  gas 
trust  in  1887. 

The  report  states  that  the  properties  of  the  four  Chicago  gas  com- 
panies constituting  the  trust,  which  can  be  duplicated  for  $15,000,000, 
are  capitalized  for  $51,346,000.  Of  this,  $25,000,000  is  in  the  form  of 
trust  certificates  and  $26,346,000  in  bonds.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
trust  realizes  a  i)rofit  of  5.03  per  cent  on  its  full  capitalization,  or  17.21 
per  cent  on  the  actual  capital  of  $15,000,000.    The  total  market  value 
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of  thoT^ecurities  of  these  four  companies  is  quoted  at  $44,726,200.  As 
to  the  assessed  valuation,  figures  could  be  obtained  for  only  three  of 
the  four  companies.  The  market  value  of  the  securities  of  these  three 
companies  amounted  to  $38,950,160,  while  the  equalized  assessed  val- 
uation was  81,164,498,  or  2.99  per  cent  of  the  real  value.  The  actual 
taxes  paid  amounted  to  $100,146,  while  the  taxes  i>aid  for  other  busi- 
ness property  of  the  same  value  amounted  to  $371,818. 

MAINE. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics 
for  the  State  of  Maine.  1896.  Samuel  W.  Matthews,  Commissioner. 
242  pp. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  Manu- 
faccurers'  returns,  22  pages;  factories,  mills,  and  shops  built  during 
1896,4  pages;  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Maine,  1887-1894,  14  pages; 
reports  on  the  history  and  development  of  the  tannery,  earthenware, 
starch,  ax  and  scythe,  and  steel  shipbuilding  industries,  81  pages;  rail- 
road employees  and  wages,  3  pages;  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  ^National  Associa- 
tion of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  77  pages;  labor  laws  of 
Maine,  11  pages;  report  of  the  inspector  of  factories,  workshops,  mines, 
and  ([uarries,  14  pages. 

Manufacturers'  Returns. — This  investigation  covers  126  estab- 
lishments, representing  25  industries.  The  principal  results  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 
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Iudu8tricii. 


Estab- 
lish- 
moDts. 


Woolen  millH 

Cotton  mills 

Af^ricultural     implements 

and  tools 

Bakeries 

Blank  books 

Blocks  nnd  pumps 

Boilers 

lioots  and  shoes 

Boxes  

Bricks 

Carriages 

Chewing  i;nm 

Cigars 

Clothing 

Confectioneries 

Creameries 

Doors,  sash, and  blinds.... 

Fish  cnring 

Leather  board 

Lumber 

Machinery 

Monumental  warkt 

Pulp  and  paper , 

Silver-plated  ware 

Soap 


12 
10 

« 
7 
2 
3 
3 
11 
3 
3 
4 
8 
6 
6 
4 
2 
0 
8 
2 
7 
7 
4 
4 
8 
2 


Capital 
invested. 


$1, 417, 300 
9, 898, 500 

124,  375 

203,  COO 

26,000 

11,000 

24,000 

928,  SCO 

17,000 

26.000 

46,500 

107,500 

29,850 

69,500 

17,800 

90,000 

324,500 

25,000 

204,000 

202,500 

120,300 

18,800 

625,000 

24,000 

8,800 


Cost  of  ma- 
terial used. 


a$l,125.582 
4, 629, 816 

61,360 

256.347 

13,  440 

11,612 

40,376 

1, 470,  266 

13,  245 

35,340 

33.755 

87,175 

29,645 

'     65,500 

10,000 

100.000 

280,  446 

25,  COO 

89,219 

167.890 

67,547 

26,250 

420,199 

81,580 

5,800 


Value  of 
product. 


6fl,576,637  ' 
c5, 832. 376 


129, 

391, 

26, 

20, 

71, 

2,351, 

31. 

62, 

66. 

75, 

69. 

139, 

10, 

ll^ 

484, 

45, 

177, 

801, 

146, 

44, 

783, 

66, 

10, 


335 
880 
566 
343 
467 
630 
802 
780 
272 
606 
250 
700 
500 
000 
255 
100 
503 
121 
681 
700 
468 
041 
760 


Aver- 

Total waj;c8 

age 
weeks 

in  oper- 

£m- 

paid. 

ploycea. 

ation. 

$513,907 

49t 

49l 

1.390 

3,480,254 

11,472 

47,887 

49 

105 

60,058 

52 

179 

7,721 

46 

2i 

6,766 

52 

11 

15,543 

50 

2) 

671,365 

49 

1,441 

13. 055 

47 

81 

9.216 

m 

27 

19,686 

47i 

39 

14.246 

46l 

6i 

17,  547 

m 

39 

50,600 

46 

181 

5,366 

60 

15 

8,600 

61 

14 

122,466 

601 

819 

8.050 

38 

23 

40.123 

44 

87 

82,572 

61, 

180 

81,896 

46 

66 

8,079 

60 

13 

188.646 

dl 

448 

13,058 

48 

81 

8,210 

86 

9 

aTeemnU 


6  Bight  mills. 


•SixmiOa. 
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The  retnms  for  1896,  when  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding 
year,  are,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  and  indicate  a  decline  in  business 
activity.  Of  the  25  industries  reported,  18  showed  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  material  used,  6  an  increase,  while  1  showed  no  change.  As  to 
value  of  product,  15  showed  a  decrease,  9  an  increase,  and  1  no  change. 
The  total  wage  list  was  smaller  in  17  industries  and  larger  in  8.  In  12 
industries  a  decrease  in  the  days  in  operation  was  shown,  in  4  an 
increase,  and  in  9  no  change.  The  number  of  hands  emi)loyed  in  189G 
was  greater  in  3  industries,  smaller  in  17,  and  the  same  in  5  industries. 
The  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  since  1895  were  very  slight,  most  of 
the  establishments  reporting  no  change. 

Factories,  Mills,  and  Shops  Built  During  1896. — The  amount 
exi>ended  in  building,  repairing,  and  enlarging  factories,  mills,  and 
shops  in  1896  was  $1,055,900,  or  $311,900  less  than  in  1895.  There  was 
also  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  such  buildings  from  102  in  1895  to  77 
in  1896,  and  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  work  from  2,797 
in  1895  to  1,470  in  1896. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Maine,  1887-1894.— This  chapter  con- 
sists of  extracts  from  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor. 

History  and  Development  of  Variois  Industries. — This  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  five  articles  on  the  tannery,  earthenware,  starch,  ax 
and  scythe,  and  steel  shipbuilding  industries,  respectively.  The  last- 
named  article  contains  illustrations  of  vessels  and  machiuery  built  in 
the  State. 

Railroad  Employees. — This  consists  of  a  presentation  of  returns 
made  by  22  rfiilroad  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  on  the 
employment  of  labor  and  wages  paid  in  1896,  and  a  comparison  of  these 
returns  with  those  for  the  preceding  year.  The  returns  for  1896  show 
a  total  of  5,792  employees,  exclusive  of  general  officers,  and  a  total 
wage  list  amounting  to  $2,763,353.93.  In  1895  there  were  4,693  employ- 
ees and  a  wage  list  amounting  to  $2,268,357.86.  One  additional  railroad 
was  reiK)rted  in  1896. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ttcenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor.    March,  1896.     Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief,     xvii,  748  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Part  I,  relation  of  the 
liquor  traffic  to  pauperism,  crime,  and  insanity,  416  pages;  Part  II, 
graded  weekly  wages,  292  pages;  Part  III,  labor  chronology,  1895,  40 
X>ages. 

KSLATION  OP  THE  LiQUOR  TRAFFIC  TO  PAUPERISM,  CRI^IE,  AND 

Insanity. — ^This  part  of  the  report  was  i)reviously  published  under 
separate  cover,  and  a  digest  of  it  appeared  in  Bulletin  No.  8. 
Graded  Weekly  Wages. — The  treatment  of  this  subject  by  the 
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bureau  is  so  extensive  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  statistics  are 
included  in  the  present  volume.  The  quotations  of  graded  weekly 
wages  are  arranged  alphabetically,  according  to  occupations,  and  the 
present  report  includes  only  such  as  appear  under  the  letters  A,  B,  and 
0.  Future  reports  will  continue  the  tables  throughout  the  alphabet. 
This  subject  will  then  be  followed  by  statistics  of  "  Graded  Prices  in 
Massachusetts,  other  United  States,  and  Foreign  Countries." 

In  the  present  report  the  statistical  tables  are  preceded  by  extracts 
from  previous  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau,  which  relate  to  the 
subjects  of  wages  and  prices. 

The  total  number  of  quotations  used  in  the  statistics  of  graded  weekly 
wages  and  prices  is,  in  round  numbers,  650,000,  of  which  the  wage  quo- 
tations number  489,600,  and  the  price  quotations,  166,400.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  distribution  by  States  and  countries  of  the 
wuge  and  price  quotations: 

WACJE  AXI)  PRICE  (QUOTATIONS  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS,  OTHER  UNITED  STATES, 

AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


States  and  countries. 


Number  of  wage  quotations 
for- 


M  ansachusetts 

O t her  UDit©<l  States 
Foreign  countries. . 

Total 


Males. 


251, 500 

121, 400 

58,000 


430,900 


Females. ' 


Both 
sexes. 


36,200 

6.300 

16,200 

287,700 

127,  700 

74,200 

Namber 
of  price 
quota- 
tions. 


109,500 
43,700 
13.200 


58,700  I    489,600  !      166,400 


The  number  of  employees  represented  in  the  wage  quotations  is  not 
stated.  One  <[Uotatioii  may  represent  a  single  individual  or  several 
thousands.  The  quotations  in  the  aggregate  can  not  represent  less 
than  500,000  employees,  but  they  may  cover  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  even 
twenty  millions  of  employees.  The  quotations  extend  over  the  period 
from  1810  to  1891. 

The  statistical  tables  of  graded  weekly  wages  show  the  sex  of  the 
employees,  the  years  when  the  wages  were  paid,  the  grade  of  wages, 
whether  high,  medium  high,  medium,  medium  low,  or  low,  and  the 
weekly  wages  in  dollars  and  cents.  These  are  arranged  according  to 
occupations  and  States  and  countries.  A  digest  of  the  statistical 
information  can  not  be  made  until  the  complete  data  relating  to  graded 
weekly  wages  have  been  published. 

Labor  Chronology,  1895. — This  chapter  contains  a  list  of  impor- 
tant acts  of  labor  organizations  and  of  other  events  relating  to  hours 
of  labor,  wages,  and  trades  unions  during  the  year,  arranged  according 
to  subjects  and  in  chronological  order,  a  history  of  trades  unions,  and 
an  abstract  of  labor  laws  passed  in  189C. 
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number  of  employees,  tbeir  occupations,  average  daily  wages  and  yearly 
earnings,  the  hours  of  daily  labor,  the  number  of  days  worked  during 
tlie  year,  and  various  other  items. 

Following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  some  of  t\ve  tables  presented:  In 
2,251  establishments  $46,771,831  was  paid  in  wages  during  1895, which 
was  an  increase  of  $5,885,110  over  the  amount  paid  in  the  same  estab- 
lishments during  the  preceding  year.  A  considerable  increase  is  also 
shown  in  the  other  items  where  comparisons  are  made  for  the  same 
establishments.  In  2,210  establishments  the  value  of  goods  on  hand 
January  1,  1806,  was  $28,148,528,  while  on  January  1,  1895,  it  was 
825,161,044;  the  value  of  materials  on  hand  was  $29,666,163  on  Janu- 
ary  1,  1896,  and  $26,810,659  on  January  1, 1895.  The  total  value  of 
all  goods  made  in  these  establishments  from  January  1, 1895,  to  Janu- 
ary 1, 1896,  was  $211,963,059,  and  the  value  of  all  materials  used  was 
$116,836,281.  The  total  capital  invested  in  these  establishments  was 
$177,809,334.  During  the  year  1894,  2,105  establishments  employed,  on 
an  average,  83,691  males  and  15,842  females.  In  1895,  2,232  establish- 
ments reported  an  average  of  96,654  male  and  17,786  female  emi)loyees. 

Employment  Offices. — During  the  year  1896  the  employment 
offices  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo,  and  Dayton  received 
applications  from  employers  for  3,078  males  and  12,632  females.  Appli- 
cations for  situations  were  made  by  12,668  males  and  15,030  females. 
Positions  wefe  secured  for  2,781  males  and  10,164  females.  These 
figures  show  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  business  transacted  by 
the  employment  offices  over  the  precediug  year. 
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Census  of  the  Commomcealth  of  Massaehusetts,  1895.  Volume  I,  Pop- 
ulation and  Social  Statistics.  865  pp.  (Prepared  uij^er  the  direction 
of  Horace  G.  Wadliu,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Stf^tistics  of  Labor.) 

Volume  I  of  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  census  for  1895  appears 
in  five  parts,  as  follows: 

Part  1  (pages  1  to  68)  contains  statistics  of  population  and  legal 
voters;  the  population  by  towns,  arranged  alphabetically;  a  compari- 
son of  the  i)opulation  for  1885  and  1895,  by  towns;  population  aud  sex; 
a  comparison  of  the  population  for  1885  and  1895,  by  sex. 

Part  2  (pages  69  to  224)  shows  the  number  of  families,  the  number 
of  males  and  females,  and  the  total  population  of  each  city  and  town, 
and  the  same  facts  for  the  several  villages  or  sections  of  which  each 
city  or  town  is  composed.  The  villages  are  shown  by  towns  and  in 
alphabetical  order.  There  is  presented  in  a  brief  manner  the  date  of 
incorporation,  or  establishment,  of  every  city  and  town  in  the  State, 
together  with  changes  in  area,  boundaries,  etc.  Following  these  his- 
torical facts  relative  to  each  city  and  town  is  given  the  population  by 
each  census  between  1765  and  1895,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years. 

Part  3  (pages  225  to  330)  shows  the  number  of  polls  and  legal  voters 
by  counties,  cities,  and  towns;  also  the  percentage  of  native  and  foreign 
born  voters  of  total  voters.  The  political  condition  of  the  population 
is  shown  by  sex  and  by  age  periods. 

Part  4  (pages  331  to  790)  shows  the  number  of  families  by  counties, 
cities,  aud  towns,  the  size  of  families,  and  composition  by  sex;  the 
number  of  occupied  and  unoccupied  rooms,  tenements,  and  dwelling 
houses,  aud  the  number  of  stories  to  dwelling  houses  and  the  materials 
of  which  constructed. 

Part  5  (pages  791  to  865)  classifies  the  population  according  t<^  native 
and  foreign  born,  color  and  race,  and  conjugal  condition.  It  also  shows 
tlie  number  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

Each  subject  is  presented  in  the  form  of  statistical  tables,  showing 
the  results  of  the  enumeration  for  the  State  and  by  minor  civil  divi- 
sions (counties,  cities,  and  towns).  The  tables  in  each  case  are  followed 
by  tabular  analyses. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  returns  for  the  entire 
State : 

Total  population 2,500,183 

Males 1,214,701 

Females *. 1,285,482 

Native  born 1,735,253 

Foreign  born .'. 764, 930 

Legal  voters 560,802 

Native  born 422,676 

Foreign  born 138,126 

Color  and  race : 

White 2,471,418 

Colored 36,540 

Indian 519 

Japanelse ♦ 34 

Chinese 1.672 

Conjugal  condition: 

Single 1,385,030 

Married 943,245 

Widowed 165,650 

Divorced  4, 450 

Unknown 1,808 

Towns  showing  an  increase  in  population  since  1885 210 

Towns  showing  a  decrease  in  population  since  1885 143 

Since  the  censns  by  the  State  in  1885  the  population  has  increased 
558,042,  or  28.73  per  cent. 

In  1895,  48.58  per  cent  of  the  population  were  males  and  51.42  per 
cent  were  females.  In  1885,  48.03  per  cent  were  males  and  51.97  per 
cent  were  females,  the  proportion  of  females  decreasing  slightly  during 
the  decade. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1895,  69.41  per  cent  were  native  and  30,59 
per  cent  were  foreign  born.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  relative 
number  of  foreign  born  during  the  decade,  the  per  cent  of  the  latter  in 
1885  being  27.13. 

As  regards  political  condition,  it  is  shown  that  22.43  per  cent  of  the 
population  were  legal  voters.  Of  the  latter  75.37  per  cent  were  native 
and  24.63  per  cent  were  foreign  born.  By  legal  voters  is  meant  not  only 
registered  voters  but  all  who  possess  the  legal  qualifications -of  voters. 

As  to  race  and  color,  the  census  shows  that,  in  1895, 98.85  per  cent  of 
the  population  were  wliite,  1.06  per  cent  were  colored,  0.02  per  cent 
were  Indian,  and  0.07  per  cent  were  Chinese.  The  Japanese  represented 
less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent.  In  respect  to  conjugal  con- 
dition, 55.40  per  cent  of  the  total  population  were  single,  37.73  per  cent 
were  m^irried,  6.62  per  cent  were  widowed,  0.18  per  cent  were  divorced, 
and  0.07  per  cent  were  unknown. 
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Tlie  following  stiitcment  summarizes  tlio  rctnrns  rclatiug  to  families 
aud  dwellings: 

NuLulxT  of  families 547, 385 

Average  number  of  perHons  to  a  family 4. 57 

Males 2.22 

Females 2.35 

Nnmber  of  dwelling  houses 428, 494 

Occupied 397,633 

Unoccupied 30, 861 

Namber  of  tenemeuts  iu  occupied  dwelliug  houses ;....  573, 958 

Occupied 547,385 

Unoccupied 26,573 

Nnmber  of  rooms  iu  total  dwelling  houses 3, 946, 998 

Occupied 3,568,385 

Unoccupied 378,613 

Persons  to  each  room  iu  occupied  tencmcntt} 0. 70 

There  were  547,385  families  enumerated  in  the  State  in  1895,  Divid- 
ing the  total  x>opulatiou  by  this  number,  it  is  found  that  the  average 
size  of  a  family  is  4.57  persons.  Of  this  average  number,  2.22  represents 
males  aud  2.35  females. 

The  average  number  of  persons  to  an  occupied  dwelling  house  was 
6.29  and  to  a  room  0.70.  There  were  310.97  persons,  68.08  &milies, 
and  53.30  dwelling  houses  to  a  square  mile.  This  would  make  2.06 
acres  to  a  person,  9,40  acres  to  a  family,  and  12.01  acres  to  a  dwelling 
house. 

Population  and  social  statistics  are  continued  in  Volume  II. 
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Report  on  Contracts  Given  Out  by  Public  Antkoritiet  lo  As90ciaiion$  of 
Workmen.  1896.  yi,  ^40  pp.  ( Published  by  the  Labor  Department 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made  by  a  special  investiira- 
tor  of  the  Labor  Department,  in  pursuance  of  a  recommendatiou  made 
by  the  late  royal  commission  on  labor.  The  inquiry  covers  the  United 
Kingdom^  'Sew  Zealand,  Victoria,  Bussia,  France,  and  Italy. 

The  recommendation  of  the  royal  commission  on  labor  contemplated 
an  investigation  of  cases  in  which  separate  contracts  were  given  by 
public  authorities  for  materials  needed  and  for  work  to  be  done,  and 
where  the  latter  only  was  given  to  associated  bodies  of  workingmen. 
The  special  investigator  found  that  such  cases  were  very  rare,  and  that 
they  were  not  as  a  rule  practicable.  He,  therefore,  devoted  his  re]x>rt 
to  all  cases  where  the  public  authorities  gave  out  contracts  to  cooj^em- 
tive  associations. 

The  reiK>rt  is  very  complete,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  the  descrip- 
tive matter,  appendixes  for  the  various  countries  containing  copies  of 
laws,  regulations,  and  specifications  relating  to  contracts  with  coopera- 
tive associations;  tables  showing  names  of  cooperative  associations  and 
public  authorities,  dates,  nature,  value,  etc.,  of  contracts,  wages  paid, 
sources  of  information,  and  other  data. 

The  IfNiTED  Kingdom. — Only  two  cases  are  mentioned  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  contracts  were  ma<le  with  associated  bodies  of 
workmen  for  labor  only.  The  works  and  ways  department  of  the  Not- 
tingham corporation  gave  contracts  to  the  pavers  and  to  the  flaggers 
and  curb  layers  for  various  classes  of  i)aving  and  for  laying  flags  and 
curbs,  respectively.  These  contracts,  during  twelve  months,  amounted 
to  £1,100  (ja5,353.15)  in  the  case  of  the  pavers  and  £315  ($1,532.95)  in 
the  case  of  the  flaggers  and  curb  layers.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a 
co()[)erative  society  called  the  Assington  Agricultural  Association, 
which  did  some  stone  carting  for  the  highway  authorities  during  two 
years,  at  a  iirice  of  about  £10  ($48.67)  each  year. 

Public  contracts  involving  both  the  x)erformance  of  labor  and  the 
supply  of  material,  or  only  the  latter,  wore  frequently  given  to  coope- 
rative iissociations.    Some  associations  simply  handle  suppliesy  and  are 
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InK)wn  as  ^^distribntiyc,'' while  others  also  eu gage  in  prodactiou  and 
are  known  as  '^  prodactive  "  associations. 

The  table  following  shows  the  distributive  and  productive  coo|)era- 
thrc  associations  that  were  known  to  have  made  definite  contracts  with 
various  public  authorities  during  recent  years,  and  the  amount  of  the 
coDtraets.  In  nearly  every  case  the  contract  was  given  as  the  result 
of  either  public  or  limited  competition — usually  the  former. 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCrATIOXS   THAT   HAVE  MADE  COKTRACTS  WITH  PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES  FOR  LABOR  AX1>  MATERIALS  DUBING  SECEyT  TEARS. 


Cooperative  associations. 

DX8TBIBUTIVB. 

Halifax  Iadcu»trial  Society 

Leicostcr  Cooperative  Society. . 


Public  aathority. 


Roddcrafleld  Iinliistrial  Society... 

Boraley  Indoslrial  aad  Equitable 

CooperaUve  Society. 
Scottiab  CkwpanUve  Wholesale  So- 

cietv. 


Lancaster  and  Skerton  Equitable 
iBdaotrial  Coop^ntive  Society. 

Industrial  Cooperative  Society  of 

Droy  laden. 
Kilmaniock  Equitable  Cooperative 

Society. 
IforkingtoB  Industrial  Society.... 

Galashiels  Cooperative  Store  So- 
ciety. 

PBODJCTIVE. 

Korthomptonshiro  Productive  So- 
ciety. 

Cbesham  Prwluctive  Society 

Finedon  Cooperative  Boot  and  SUoe 
Mannfacturiug  Society. 

Bauiids  Productive  Society 


When    con- 
tacts vrere    ' 
made. 


1890  to  1805...; 


Goods  or  serv- 
ices furnished. 


1891  to  1895... 
1891  to  1893... 
1892,1894,1895. 


1893.1895,1890.    Clothing. 


Valgrave Productive  Society. 


Tingdene  Cooperative  Boot  and 
Sh<te  Manufacturing  Society. 

Irthlingboroufrii  l*roductivo  lioot 
and  Shoe  Society. 

RmgAtead  Britannia  Cooperative 
Sot-ietj;. 

RL  Crispin  Productive  Society 

Korthauiptonshire  Productive  So- 
ciety. 

Eilinl>argh  Cooperative  Printing 
Com]>any. 

Cooperative  Printing  Society  of 
Manchester,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  London. 

HelMlen  Bridge  Fustian  Manufac- 
turing Cooperative  Society. 

Cooperative  Builders  of  Brixton . . . 

Cooperative  Builders  of  Brixton. . . 

Roehdalo     IHstrict     Cooi>erative 

Cora  Mill  Modoty. 
Bristol  PMmeers'  lk>ot  and  Shoe 

Ftodaotrre  Society. 


Town  CouDcU  of 
Halifax. 

Leicester  Corpora- 
tion and  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Corporation  of 
Huddersfield. 

Corporation  of 
Burnley. 

Gls^;ow  'Oorpora< 
lion  and  School 
Board,  Barnbill 
Poorfaonse,  Go- 
van  School  BoarJ. 

Lancaster    To^^na 
CooDcil  and  Asy- 
lum Board.  . 

Corporatioii  of 
Manchester. 

Kilmarnock  In- 
Unnary. 

Workington  In- 
firmary. 

Burgh  of  Gala- 
shiels. 


War  Office '  1885    to  1887, 

I      1889  to  1893. 

War  Office '  188."),  1886 

War  Office j  1886 to  1895.... 

War  Office '  1887,   1889    to 

1693, 1695. 

War  Office 1887.   1889   to 

1893, 1893. 

War  Office i  1888  to  1892  .. . 


Clothing. 


Boots,  floor. 


I 


Caps,  boots 

Caps,  overcoats. 

Clothing,  pre* 
serves,  brash- 
es, printing. 


1895. 
1895. 
1896. 

1896. 


ClolhiBg. 

Bread 

Groceries 


Trousers,  great- 
coats. 


Total 
amount  of 
contracts. 


$14, 519.  58 
5,539.60 

3, 06a  91 

313. 16 

6,182.58 

1,275.69 

1,305.77 
633.65 

(a) 
(«) 


Boots  and  shoes.     491,  516. 50 


War  Office 1891,1892 

WarOffice ,  1892  to  1805  .. . 

War  Office 1892. 1893, 1895. 

Crown  Agents  for  |  1893  to  1896  ... 

the  Colonies. 
Edinburgh    Free     1890 

Library.               I 
Corporation       of     1889, 1893 

Manchester.        I 


Corporation       of     1890 

Manchester.  ! 
London       School     1891  to  1894 

Board.  i 
London     County     1831 

Council.  I 

(a)  !  1891  to  1895 


Boots  and  shoes . 
Boots  and  shoes. 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Boots  and  sliocs . 

Boots  and  shoes  ■ 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Boots  and  shoos . 
Boots  and  sliocs. 

Catalogues,  etc  . 

Printing      and 
binding. 

Clothing 


Bristol 
Board. 


School  '  1891  to  1895  . . . 

I  : 

a  l^ot  reported. 


Building      con- 
struction. 

Building      con- 
struction. 

Provender,  bran, 
flour.  I 

Boots 


21,098.71 
524, 910. 42 

419,  248.  03 

156, 944. 63 

235, 777. 06 

36,  816. 70 

46,  49G.  97 

59,  857. 95 
15.  462. 49 

10.  430.  5J 

1,828.04 

2.  859.  07 

112,450.22 

33, 277. 13 

232. 477. 53 

432. 94 
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COOPERATIVE.  ASS0CIATI0K3    THAT    HAVE    MADE    CONTRACTS    WITH     PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES  FOR  LABOR  AND  MATERIALS  DURING  RECENT  YEARS— Coned. 


Cooperative  aiuiocUtioiit. 


Public  authority. 


When  cou' 

tracts  "vrere 

made. 


Goods  or  serr- 
ices  famished. 


PRODUCTIVE — concluded. 

Paisler  Cooperative  Manafactar- 
ing  ^kwiety. 

Nottingham  Operative  Tailors'  Co- 
operative Society. 

Cooperative  Bass  Dressers 


Bnrgb  of  Paisley. . 

Corporation      of 
Nottingham. 
War  Office 


Cooi>erative  Bass  Dressers 
Cooi>erativo  Bass  Dressers 


Household   Furnishing  Company 
of  New  Castle-npon-Tyne. 


Cooperative  Quarrying  Associa- 
tion, Condorrat  (Dambarton). 

Cooperative  Quarrring  Associa- 
tion, Condorrat  (iJumDarton). 

Kettering  Cooperative  Building 
and  Contracting  Society. 

Sheffield  House-Painting  and  Dec- 
orating Society. 


London  County 
Council. 

Board  of  Works, 
Lime  House  dis* 
irict;  St  Giles' 
Vestrv,  Camber- 
veil  ;Batter8ea 
Vestry. 

New  Castle  City 
Asylum  and 
Jarrow  School 
Board. 

Police  Commis- 
sioners of  Glas- 
gow. 

Town  Council  of 
Coatbridge. 

Guardians  of  Ket- 
tering Union. 

Corporation  of 
Sheffield. 


1892,1893 >  Clothing 


1892  to  1895  . . . ;  Uniforms,  over- 
I     coats,  etc. 

1894,1895 Brooms        and 

bass  heads. 

1892, 1894, 1895 .  •  Bass  brooms  and 
;     brushes. 

1892  to  1895  ...  •  Brooms 


1895. 


Brushes 
chairs. 


and 


Total 
amount  of 
contracts. 


i^** 


r8  , 


2, 413. 72 

10,  510. 10 

1,532.95 

5,220.02 


1895 Paving  sets 


1895. 

1895. 
1895. 


Rough  metal — 

Building     con* 

strucuon. 
Painting      and 

decorating. 


(a) 

4,374.98 

101.39 
1,103.09 
1,355.73 


a  Not  reported. 

The  continuaucc  of  contracts  from  year  to  year,  as  sliown  in  many 
cases,  indicates  that  they  were  satisfactory  to  the  pablic  authorities. 
Other  contracts,  not  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  were  made  by  pab- 
lic authorities  with  cooperative  associations,  bat  no  precise  information 
could  be  obtained  in  regard  to  tliem.  As  an  illustration  of  the  satis- 
factory nature  of  such  contracts,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  as  shown  in 
the  table,  the  War  Office  made  contracts  with  different  productive 
associations  during  a  i)eriod  of  eleven  years  for  the  supply  of  boots 
and  shoes  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,992,697.92. 

New  Zealand. — In  !N^ew  Zealand  the  great  bulk  of  the  public  railway 
and  road  work,  and  much  of  the  public  building  work,  is  carried  out 
under  what  is  known  as  the  cooperative  system.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, which  has  existed  for  a  number  of  years,  the  evils  of  the  con- 
tract system  through  middlemen  are  avoided,  and  the  work  is  let  direct 
to  the  workmen,  who  thereby  secure  the  profits  which  would  other- 
wise go  to  a  contractor.  The  system,  which  is  fully  described  in  the 
report,  seems  to  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  authorities,  the  work  is 
better  and  more  cheaply  done,  and  the  men  are  better  paid.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  constantly  employed  under  this  system  varies  greatly, 
but  averages  Jibout  2,000. 

Victoria. — The  "butty- gang"  system  of  railway  construction, 
adopted  in  1892  in  Victoria,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  cooperative  sys- 
tem of  New  Zealand.  It  was  intended,  as  a  relief  measure  for  the 
unemployed,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  work  ou  Oovemment  rail- 
way construction  ou  a  coojierative  plan.    It  proved  advantageous  to 
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i  (iovcrntncul  in  saving  time  and  cost,  nyoiding  licnvy  claims  by  cor- 
racturs,  aiiil  XacUitaliiig  alterntiouH  iu  tlic  plans  of  coustruction  in 
s  cif  uuforesceii  contiogeucies. 
Rl'ssia.— In  Knssia  a  system  of  cooperativo  labor   by   associated 
tlie»  of  workmen,  known  ns  "artcU,"  lias  existed  for  a  long  time. 
Jie  first  mention  of  artels  is  as  early  a»  tbe  end  of  tbc  fourteenth  ccn- 
In  some  cases  these  art«Is  are  emiiloyed  by  the  OoTeriiment. 
1  tn'o  of  tbe  (-aKe»  nieiitioiicd  a  system  of  labor  contracts,  resembling 
btit  referred  to  by  tlie  labor  commission,  seems  to  have  been  trietl  with 
These  institnfions  are,  however,  based  ni>on  the  habits  aud 
■aditious  of  the  Russian  i)eo|iIe,  and  are  necessarily  dependent  for 
eir  saccesafnl  operation  upon  circiimstunccs  which  must  be  considered 
!>  be  peculiar  to  that  nation. 
Feasce. — Ever  since  cooperativoproduclion  was  introduced  iu  France 
I  1818  the  help  of  the  State  has  been  given  toward  the  development 
\i  enterprises,  both  by  means  of  financial  assistance  and  by  special 
cilifies  accorded  such  associations  for  undertaking  work  for  public 
nthoritics.     Ae  an  illustration,  it  is  siiown  that,  iu  making  contracts 
up  to  a  certain  amount,  associations  of  workmen  are  not  required  to 
givif  (security,  as  is  the  case  with  contractors,  for  the  due  performance 
_pr  tbe  work.     They  arc  also  given  the  preference  over  ordinary  con- 
iRctors  when  the  oflors  are  similar  in  amount.     Through  this  encour- 
^ement  cooperative  associations   have  obtained  public  contracts  of 
pusiderable  value  and  covering  a  wide  range   of  occupations,  both 
ront  the  Government  and  from  municipalities.     The  city  of  Paris  has 
ten  especially  favorable  toward  tbese  organizations. 
I  In  the  report  descriptions  are  given  of  44  associations  which  were 
;iiowu  to  have  obtained  contracts  from  the  Government  departments 
End  other  public  authorities.     Those  associations  comprise  the  follow- 
hg  trades:  File  makers,  optical  instrument  makers,  musical  instru- 
ment makers,  tinsmiths,  printers,  carpenters,  tile  layers,  cabinetmak- 
frit,  clock  makers,  gns  and  electric  light  fitters  and  plumbers,  house 
niiiters,  upholsterers,  masons,  bricklayers,  joiners,  pavers,  stonecut- 
L,  conch  makers,  locksmiths,  wood  carvers,  stncco  workers,  plaster- 
,  stoaebrcakers,  granite  workers,  cement  workers,  gilders,  foundry 
rorkers,  rolling  and  wire  mill  workers,  roofers,  zinc  workers,  saddlers, 
lotographers,  etc.    There  are  also  associations  which  supplied  mili- 
ary bead  gear,   boots,  belts,  anil   other  good.-4  of  a  similar  nature. 
itorty-fivo  other  cooperative  associations    are    mentioned  which   are 
Eliown  to  have  had  at  some  time  contracts  with  public  authorities,  but 
|rltich  are  now  probably  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  only  instance  mentioned  iu  which  a  cooperative  association 
irnlslieci  the  labor  only  was   that  of  the  Association    du   Journal 
fficicl.    This   assticiation,  which   employs  from  IDO  to   IDS  persons, 
t«ud^  to  the  work  of  priuting  tho  official  journal  of  the  Goverumnut. 
he  n trail geuicut  has  existed  since  1S8I  and  is  reported  to  be  very 
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satisfactory  and  to  liare  resulted  in  a  considerable  gain  to  the  GoTcm- 
ment. 

Italy. — Special  legislation  has  also  been  enacted  in  Italy  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  execution  of  x)ublic  works  by  cooperative  asso- 
ciations. These  enactments  include  not  only  provisions  dispensing 
with  the  deposit  of  securities  by  cooperative  associations  up  to  certain 
limits  of  value,  but  also  provide,  in  suitable  cases,  for  the  separation 
of  contracts  for  the  supply  of  materials  from  those  for  the  performance 
of  labor.  Notwithstanding  these  enactments  the  cooperative  associa- 
tions have,  in  i)ractically  every  instance  where  work  involved  the 
su[)ply  of  materials,  furnished  both  the  labor  and  the  materials. 

The  report  contains  detailed  descriptions  of  a  large  number  €i 
cooperative  associations  which  have  made  contracts  with  the  public 
authorities  for  the  supply  of  labor  and  materials.  A  table  compiled  by 
the  director  of  the  Italian  statistical  dei)ai'tment  contains  a  list  of  157 
cooi>erative  societies  of  production  and  labor  to  which  contracts  for 
public  works  were  granted  during  the  years  1889  to  1804,  inclusive. 
During  this  period  a  total  of  713  such  contracts  are  shown  in  the  list, 
involving  altogether  $2,190,488.74. 

Sceondj  Thirdj  and  Fourth  Annual  Reports  on  Chcnges  in  Wa^es  and 
Hours  of  Labor  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  1894,  xcv,  343  pp.;  1895, 
Ixxvii,  208  i)p. ;  1896,  Ixxxi,  273  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  lioard  of  Trade.) 

These  reports  are  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  a  series  published 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  from  year  to  year  the  i)rincipal  changes  in 
market  rates  of  wages,  recognized  piecework  lists,  and  standard  hours 
of  labor  in  the  more  imx)ortant  industries  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  contents  of  the  three  reports  are  grouped  as  follows: 

Second  Annual  Report,  1894:  General  report  and  summary,  20  pages; 
report  on  special  groui)s  of  trades,  47  pages;  summary  tables,  21  pages; 
changes  in  rates  of  wages,  detailed  tables,  259  pages;  changes  in  hours 
of  labor,  detailed  tables,  11  pages;  piece  i)rice  lists,  28  pages;  append- 
ixes, 29  pages;  indexes,  10  pages. 

Third  Annual  Report,  1S95:  General  report  and  summary,  15  pages: 
report  on  special  groui)s  of  trades,  34  p<iges;  summary  tables,  20  pages; 
changes  in  rates  of  wages,  detailed  tables,  149  pages;  changes  in  hours 
of  labor,  detailed  tables,  11  pages;  i)iece  price  lists  and  sliding  scales, 
27  pages;  ax^pendix,  8  pages;  indexes,  13  pages. 

Fourth  Annual  Report,  189G :  General  report  and  summary,  16 pages; 
report  on  si^ecial  groups  of  trades,  31  pages;  summary  tables,  26  pages; 
changes  in  rates  of  wages,  detailed  tables,  227  pages;  changes  in  hours 
of  labor,  detailed  tables,  18  pages;  piece  price  list^  and  sliding  scales, 
15  pages;  indexes,  13  pages. 

As  the  ground  covered  by  the  three  inquiries  as  well  as  the  statis- 
tical presentation  is  very  nearly  the  same,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
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three  reports  is  considered  together  in  the  synopsis  which  follows. 
Hie  soope  and  method  of  inqairy  parsaed  have  been  described  in  the 
digest  of  the  first  annual  rei>ort  of  this  series,  which  ap|>eared  in  Bul- 
letin Ko.  2.  The  chauges  recorded  are  based  npon  retnms  furnished 
by  employerB,  employers^  associations,  tiade  unions,  and  other  parties 
concerned. 

Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor. — The  fol- 
lowing comparative  statement  summarizes  the  x^rincipal  data  relating 
to  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  as  shown  for  the  years 
1803  to  1890 : 


CHA^'GES  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1893  TO  1806. 


Items. 


Changes  in  rates  of  wages : 

Increases 

Decreases 


ToUl 


Separate  iadivMnals  affected— 

By  iacreaaes  in  zmtee  of  vaipes 

By  decreases  in  rates  of  wsf^es 

By  changes  leaving  wages  same  at  end  as  at  boginaiag 
of  year 


T#ttl 

ATorage  weekly  »crease  ia  rates  of  wages 
Changes  in  hom  of  labor : 


1893. 


142,364 
256,473 

151, 140 


519,977 


$0,112 


Total 


16 
139 


155 


Sejkarate  iadiridaala  adfiscted— 
By  increases  in  hours  of  labor. 
By  decreases  in  hoars  of  labor. 


Total 

Arerage  weekly  redaction  in  honr^  of  labor. 


1,530 
33.119 


34,649 


1.99 


1894. 

18B5. 

624 
180 

1896. 

608 
171 

1,471 
136 

779 

804 

1,607 

• 

175, 615 
488,357 

6,414 

79,867 
351,895 

4,956 

382, 225 
167,  357 

58,072 

670,386 

436.718 

807,654 

««0.330 

a  $0,314 

$0,213 

2 
210 

12 
129 

22 
223 

221 

141 

245 

128 
77,030 

1,287 
21,448 

73,  016 
34,655 

77,158 

22,735 

108,  271 

4.04 

1.94 

0.73 

a  Decrease. 


With  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages,  it  is  shown  that  the  number  of 
changes  in  eacli  year  has  steadily  increased,  probably  largely  due  to 
improvements  in  the  means  of  collecting  the  information.  In  the  years 
1893, 1894,  and  1895  tlie  number  of  persons  whose  wages  fell  greatly 
exceeded  the  number  whoso  wages  rose;  but  inlS9G  the  number  whoso 
wages  rose  was  more  than  twice  the  number  of  those  whose  wages  fell. 
In  regard  to  changes  shown  in  the  average  weekly  rates  of  wages  per 
head,  the  increase  in  1893  was  due  to  abnormal  conditions  produced  by 
a  great  coal  dispute.  There  was  a  falling  tendency  in  rates  of  wages  in 
1894  and  1895,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  rise  in  1896. 

The  number  of  changes  in  the  hours  of  labor  fluctuated  from  year  to 
year,  being  greatest,  245,  in  1896,  and  least,  141,  in  1895.  The  number 
of  changes  resulting  in  decreases  greatly  exceeded  Ae  number  result- 
ing in  increases -during  each  of  the  four  years,  181)3  to  1896.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  affected  by  changes  in  hours  of  labor  rose  from  34,649 
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ill  1893  to  77,158  iu  1894,  when  tbo  eight-hour  day  was  introdaced  into 
many  of  the  Government  establishments.  In  1895  the  number  sank 
to  22,735,  but  in  1890  there  was  a  rise  to  108,271.  The  number  of  i>er. 
sons  affected  by  decreases  in  the  hours  of  labor  greatly  exceeded  the 
number  whose  hours  were  increased  during  each  of  the  years  1803, 
1894,  and  1895.  In  1890, however,  the  conditions  were  reversed,  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  London  building  trades,  in  which  the  readjust- 
ment of  working  rules  involved  a  trifling  increase  in  the  average  hours 
worked.  The  average  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  week  per  employee 
showed  a  decrease  during  each  of  the  four  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employees  aftectcd  by 
changes  in  the  hours  of  labor,  classified  according  to  the  extent  of  such 
changes  per  week,  and  for  the  years  1893  to  1890: 

EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED  BY  CHA^'GES  IN  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  BY  EXTENT  OF  CHANGE 

PER  WEEK,  18D3  TO  1896. 


Cliaugo  per  trcvk. 


Employeee  whose  hours  were— 


Increased. 


Decreased. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895.        1896. 


Under  1  hour 

1  or  under  2  hours 

2  or  under  4  hours 
4  or  under  6  hours 
6  or  under  8  hours 
8  hours  or  over  .... 


Total 


480 
803 
247 


1,530 


43 


85 


431 
17 
150 
500 
189 


128 


1,287 


71.899 

144 

1,016 

252 

250 

55 


73, 610 


1893.   1894. 

1 

1895. 

1896. 

5,538 
9,800 
15. 058 
1,491 
1,011 
221 

2,686 

4,141 
37,535 

9,536 
20,504 

2,628 

2,961 
9.675 
5,235 
1,926 
1,229 
422 

4,871 
10,695 
11,939 
2,200 
3,301 
1,649 

33, 119 

77,030 

21, 448 

34,655 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that,  in  the  case  of  71,899  out 
of  a  total  of  73,616  persons  whose  hours  of  labor  were  increased  in  1896, 
the  increase  was  less  than  one  hour  i)er  week.  As  previously  alluded 
to,  this  large  number  is  accounted  for  by  the  London  building  trades, 
in  which  a  readjustment  of  working  rules  involved  a  trifling  increase  in 
the  average  hours  worked.  In  the  case  of  changes  of  over  one  hour 
per  week,  the  number  of  i)erson8  affected  by  decreases  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  whose  hours  were  increased  during  each  of  the  four  years 
mentioned. 
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In  tke  following  table  the  number  of  clianges  in  rates  of  wages 
daring  the  years  1894^  1895^  and  189G,  and  the  number  of  individnal 
employees  affected,  are  shown  by  industries : 

KUMBEB  OF  IXCKEASES  AND  DECKEASES  IN  WEEKLY  WAGES,  AND  EMPLOYEES 

AFFECTED,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  18M  TO  1806. 

1804. 


IcdaatriM. 


BaiMhig 

Miaiag  uul  qnarrying 

MeUl.  eogineering,  and  sbipboild- 

«f 

Textile 

Clathing 

XiMpUuieoat 

Enptojcet  of  paVlic  anthorities . . . . 

Total 

BviMiBC 

MiaiBg  and  qaanr^'ing 

V etal,  eagii^eriDC,  and  abipbuild- 

fc*f 

Textile 

(lotiiiiiC 

MiacHbuieoaa 

Cupl»jec»  of  pnblic  aathorities . . . . 

Total 

RaildiBS 

Mining  and  quarr^'ing 

Mctjd,  engineering,  and  abipbnild- 

^»« 

Textile 

tlfltbiag 

XivceOaBeoaa 

Eaployeea  of  pablio  aatborlUee. . . . 

Total 


Change*. 


Employees  affected. 


In-     I     De- 
creaeM.'creaae8. 


Total. 


Wages  in- 
creased. 


Wages 

de- 
creased. 


Wages 
same  at 
end  as  at 
begin- 
ning of 
year. 


247 
25 

73 
44 

81 

75 

118 


608 


• 

7 
35 

254 
GO 

32,618 
98,491 

101 
437,938 

68 

32 

2 

23 

4 

141 
76 
33 
98 

117 

18,344 
8,662 
3,457 
4,894 
9,149 

39,384 

3,936 

1,450 

5,468 

80 

171 

779 

175,615 

488,357 

274 

2,778 

893 
2,135 


339 


6,414 


Total. 


82,993 
539,202 

58,621 
14,733 

4,907 
10.701 

9,229 


670,386 


1805. 


217 

217 

24,431 

22 

37 

59 

14,127 

313,  i92 

111 

96 

207 

18,392 

26,431 

66 

16 

82 

10,192 

5,396 

39 

1 

30 

1,785 

40 

72 

29 

101 

4,101 

6,740 

107 

1 

108 

6,839 

96 

1 

624 

180 

804 

79,867 

351,895 

4,935 
""21" 


4,956 


24,431 
327,319 

49,758 
15,588 

1,825 
10,862 

6,935 


436,718 


1800. 


280 

3 

283 

29 

23 

52 

764 

74 

838 

56 

17 

72 

81 

2 

33 

155 

14 

160 

157 

3 

160 

1,471 

136 

1,607 

88.922 
3,961 

240,777 

7,122 

2,697 

24,464 

14,282 

382,225 


24 

149, 175 

13,043 
2,834 

54,000 
4,072 

700 

1,840 
241 

167,357 

58,072 

88,946 
207,136 

257,892 

9,956 

3,397 

25,804 

14,523 

607,664 


The  returns  for  the  year  1894  show  that  there  were  779  changes  in 
rates  of  wages,  608  resulting  in  increases  and  171  in  decreases.  These 
changes  affected  670,386  individuals,  175,615  gaining  a  net  increase  and 
488^7  sustaining  a  net  decrease.  In  the  case  of  6,414  individuals, 
tie  wages  were  changed  during  the  year,  but  were  the  same  at  the 
close  as  at  the  beginning.  Of  the  entire  number  of  persons  affected 
by  changes,  539,202,  or  80  per  cent,  were  employed  in  the  mining  and 
qaarrying  industries. 

During  1895,  804  changes  in  rates  of  wages  were  reported,  624  being 
increases  and  180  being  decreases.    Of  a  total  of  436,718  individuals 
wages  were  changed,  79,867  gained  a  net  increase,  351,895  sus- 
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taiiied  a  net  decrease,  and  in  the  case  of  4,956  the  wages  wei*e  changed 
dnring  the  year,  bnt  stood  at  the  same  level  at  the  end  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  In  the  case  of  the  building  trades,  all  of  the  217 
changes  reported,  which  affected  24,431  x>ersons,  resulted  in  increased 


wages. 


The  figures  for  1890  showed  1 ,007  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages,  of 
which  1,471  were  increases  and  136  were  decreases.  These  changes 
affected  007,654  individuals,  of  whom  382,225  gained  a  net  increase  and 
107,357  sustained  a  net  decrease.  In  the  case  of  58,072  the  wages 
underwent  changes  during  the  year,  but  were  the  same  at  the  close  as 
at  the  beginning. 

Tlio  following  statement  shows  by  industries  for  the  years  1893  to 
1890  the  number  of  individual  employees  affected  by  changes  in  rates 
of  wages,  and  the  net  results  as  shown  by  the  average  increase  or 
decrease  per  head  per  week,  resiKKJtively : 


EMPLOYEES   AFFECTED  BY   CHANGES   IN   KATES   OF   WAGES,    1803  TO  18M,   BY 

INDUSTllIES. 


ludustrifs. 


EmployeeM  afl'ected  by  clianges  in  rates 
of  wages. 


1883. 


18M. 


1895. 


Rnilding 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,    ens^necrlng,    and 

shipbailding 

Textilo ; 

Clothing ' 

Miscellaneous 

Employees   of  public   an 

thoritics 


44,538 
309.926 

121.256 

55,087 

3.599 

5,401 

10,167 


1896. 


Average  increase  per  bead  per 
'     week. 


32,993  ;      24,431 
539. 202  j    327, 319 


58,621 

14,  733 

4,907 

10.  701 

9,229 


Total 549.977       670,386 


49. 758  I 
15,588  ! 
1,825  I 
10.862 


88,946 
207,136 

257,892 

0,956 

3,897 

25,804 


6, 935         14. 523 


436,718       607,054 


I 


1893. 

1894. 

$0,345 
a.  421 

1805. 

1 

$0,360 
.228  ' 

$0,411 
a.  461 

a.  218 

a.U86 

.385 

a.  020 

a.  157 
.112 
.335 

a.  076 

.005 

.046 

.502 

a.  127 

.880  1 

.360 

.390 

.112 

a.  330 

a.  314 

1806. 


$0,502 
a.  127 

.370 
.030 
.314 
.416 

.2d4 

.213 


a  Decrease. 

Dnring  the  entire  period  of  four  years  the  groups  of  building  and 
clothing  industries  and  employees  of  public  authorities  showed  a 
steady  increase  in  the  average  weekly  rates  of  wages  per  employee. 
The  employees  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  industries  appear  to  have 
suffered  most  in  regard  to  reduction  of  rates  of  wages  since  1893.  In 
189G  there  was  an  increase  of  wages  in  all  the  i)rincipal  industries 
except  the  last  mentioned. 

The  changes  in  the  hours  of  labor  during  the  years  1894,  1895,  and 
189G,  and  the  number  of  individual  employees  affected,  are  shown,  by 
industries,  in  the  table  following. 
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NXnMBKR  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  IN  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  AND  EMPLOYEES 

AJFECTED,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1894  to  1896. 

1804. 


Changes. 


Employees  affected. 


In< 


BriliiBir 

NiBisg  and  qnarryiiig 


buldac 
TMfle... 
CMdnc 


and   ship- 


Itepleyeea  of  pahbc  antlioiitSes . 
Total 


I- 


De- 


T/«».i     Hours  in- ,  Honrs  de-    n'^*^^ 
^<***^     creased.     creawMl.  .   ^«**^- 


60 
5 

31 

7 

7 

«5 

44 

219 


61  I  43 

*i 

'Jl::::::::: 

7  ! 

66                85 
44    

221  I  128 


1895. 


BafldiBf 

Hiniogandqoarrying 

Metal,   engineering,   and  ship- 

boiWiag 

Teztila 

Clolhiag 

MiMenaneona 

Employeea  of  public  anthorities . 


Total. 


40 
4 

11  i 

8  ; 

3! 

36  I 

23  ' 


51 
5 

14 
4 

3 
40 
24 


129 


141 


>          1 

10.119  ' 

1,957 

4.496 

989 

962 

12.194  1 

46,313 

420 
3 

570 

77 


211  1 

G  ! 


10,162 
1.957 

4,496 

989 

962 

12,279 

46,313 

77,030  '    77,168 


I 


Decreaso 

per  em- 

I  ployee  in 

average 

weekly 

hours  of 

labor. 


2.,'W 
3.41 

7.70 
4.57 
4.97 
4.14 
4.02 


12,180 
2,341 

12,600 
2,344 

2,734 

350 

298 

1,504 

2,032 

3,304 
436  1 
298  1 
1,715  ■ 
2,038 

1,287         21,448       22,735 

I 


4.04 


1.46 
3.80 

.02 
2.64 
2.17 
2.43 
5.32 


1.01 


1806. 


Building 

Miaiag  and  qnarrying 

IfetaJ.   engineering,  and   ship- 

boilding 

Textile 

Ootliiag 

Miscellaneous 

Employees  of  public  authorities. 


8 
2 

8 


Total. 


2 

3 

4  I 


79 
1 

39 
2 
5 

60 
37 


-87 
3 

42 
o 

7 
03 
41 


69,830 
174 

450 


I 


820 

271 

2,071 


9,900 
500  I 

6,945  ; 
12j  I 
1.901 
12,298 
2,986 


79.730 
674 

7,395 

125 

2,721 

12,569 

5,057 


22 


223 


245  ,      73,616 


34,655     108,271 


O.OC 
3.07 

1.28 
3.85 
.62 
3.71 
2.65 


73 


Tliere  were  221  changes  reported  in  the  hours  of  labor  in  1894,  of 
which  all  bnt  two  resulted  in  decreases.  The  changes  affected  77,158 
I)er8ons,  of  whom  77,030  had  their  hours  decreased  and  128  had  their 
hours  increased.  A  greater  number  was  affected  by  decreases  in  the 
hours  of  labor  in  1894  than  during  any  other  year  for  which  data  were 
obtained.  This  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  average  eight-hour 
day  in  GoTcmment  establishments,  which  affected  46,313  of  the  employ- 
ees reported. 

Ill  1895,  141  changes  in  the  hours  of  labor  were  reported,  of  which 
12  were  inereasesand  129  were  decreases.  These  changes  affected  22,735 
I)ersons,  1,287  of  whom  had  their  hours  increased  and  21,448  had  their 
hours  decreased. 

The  figures  for  1896  showed  a  total  of  245  changes,  of  which  22 
resulted  in  increases  in  the  number  of  hours  of  labor,  affecting  73,616 
employees,  and  223  resulted  in  decreases,  affecting  34,655  employees. 
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buring  each  of  the  tliiee  years  cacU  group  of  industiies  sUowed  a 
a-ea&a  in  the  average  number  of  hours  per  ■week  worketl  by  an 
01  ploy  ee. 

Returns  regarding  wageis  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England  and 

Tnles  showed  n  downward  teudercy  iu  1S'J4  aud  1895,  but  in  189C  a 

lidliange  for  higher  wages  w.is  reported.    The  number  of  laborers  iu  dis- 

l^trieCs  in  which  uUanges  in  the  current  rates  of  wages  took  place  was 

ki29,4Sl  in  ISO-l.  119,890  in  1395,  and  !>9,3U9  in  1890,    Of  these,  107,000 

S  Iu  lS9i,  92,334  in  1805,  and  i0,75l  in  1S9C  were  in  districts  in  whicli 

wugea  fell,  and  22,481  in  1894,  27,550  in  1S95,  aud  5S,578  in  1896  were 

iu  districts  in  wUicb  wages  rose.    The  total  net  effect  of  these  cliangea 

^  was  a  fall  of  £2,705  {Jl3,161)  per  week,or5d.  (JO.IO)  per  head,  iu  1894, 

*nd  £2,029  {*12,794)  per  week,  or  5Jd.  (80.11)  per  head,  in  1895,  and  a 

!  of  £383  ($1,804)  per  week,  or  Id.  ($0.02)  per  head,  in  1890,  on  all 

laborers  iu  the  districts  in  which  wages  changed.    Calculated  on  the 

;otal  number  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England  and  Wales,  the  fall 

|i|»er  head  was  Jd.  ($0,015)  in  1894  aud  1395,  as  compared  with  a  rise  of 

1^.  ($0,003)  per  week  in  1896. 

The  information  preseuted  regardiug  chauges  in  rates  of  wages  of 
jraihvay  employees  in  1R94,  1895,  and  1890  was  derived  mainly  from 
^returns  furnished  by  their  trade  uuions. 

The  rates  of  wages  durtug  the  three  years  did  uot,  so  far  as  ascer- 

taiued,  undergo  any  marked  chauges,  but  (here  appeared  to  be  a  slight 

upward  tendency.    With  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor,  there  seemed  to 

rbe  a  tendency  toward  a  decrease,     Chauges  in  hours  of  labor  are  of 

■two  classes — (1)  those  resulting  from  representations  by  the  board  of 

■  trade  under  the  railway-regulation  act  of  1893,  where  there  were  rea- 
louable  grounds  for  complaint  on  account  of  excessive  hours,  and  (2) 

^ther  changes. 

In  1894  inforutation  was  received  of  chauges  of  wages  affecting  3,<H)4 

■  persons,  of  whom  2,908  hud  iuereases  aud  only  'AG  decreases.    These 
liiBgurea  represent  the  number  of  pereoua  whose  rates  of  pay  were  altered, 

l>nt  it  does  not  necessurily  follow  that  they  all  benefited  or  lost  dnring 

'  the  actual  year  1894,    There  were  98  cases  of  reduction  in  hours  of 

labor  resnlting  from  representations  by  the  board  of  trade.    The  changes 

reported  from  other  sources  affected  540  railway  employees,  all  of  w  liom 

.  had  their  hours  reduced,  the  average  retluctlon  being  12  hours  per  wiMtk. 

In  189.5, 558  unions  of  railway  employees  made  returns,  of  which  139 

lUtained  particulars  of  chauges  of  wages  and  hours  of  lulior  and  419 

1  ha<I  no  changes  to  report.     The  changes  in  rates  of  wages 

^fl'ectcd  823  persons,  but  in  the  case  of  32^  the  changes  all'ectud  ludi- 

irfdual  workers  only.    Of  the  remaining  595  work  people,  389  had  a  rise 

md  20C  Eutlered  a  fall  iu  wages.     There  were  "I  cases  of  reduction  In 

^onrs  of  labor  resulting  l\'om  representations  by  tlio  board  of  trade. 

phaoges  reported  from  other  sources  affected  5,10.'{  nvilway  cmpInyeeS) 

f  whom  had  their  hours  dei^reased  and  00  hat 

erage  reduction  for  the  year  was  5  bonis  tier  v 
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In  189G,  422  trade  miions  made  retains  regarding  changes  hi  waged 
and  hoors  of  labor  of  railway  employees.  Of  these,  IIG  contained  par- 
ticolars  of  such  changes  and  306  had  no  changes  to  report.  Altogether 
1^17  persons  were  reported  as  affected  by  changes  in  rates  of  wages, 
bat  iu  the  case  of  144  the  changes  merely  affected  individaal  workmen. 
Of  the  remaining  1,073  persons,  1,000  had  their  wages  advanced  and 
73  had  them  red  need.  The  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  in  50  cases 
where  representations  had  been  made  by  the  board  of  trade.  Returns 
from  railway  employees^  unions  show  08  cases  of  hours  reduced  and  13 
of  hours  increased.  So  far  as  returned,  the  reductions  affected  1,058 
Iiersons  and  the  increases  44  persons.  The  average  net  reduction  per 
week  i)er  employee  was  8^  hours. 

The  data  presented  for  1894  and  1895  regarding  seamen  show  a 
slight  fall,  while  those  for  1896  show  a  slight  rise  in  wages. 

Piece  Price  Lists  and  Sliding  Scales. — Piece  price  lists 
adopted  or  revised  in  1894  are  given  for  the  shipbuilding,  quarrying, 
cotton-weaving,  lace,  boot  and  shoe,  clog,  tailoring,  printing,  glass-bot- 
tle, and  brush-making  industries,  and  for  dock  labor.  Piece  price  lists 
for  1895  are  given  for  the  shipbuilding,  cotton -weaving,  hosiery,  boot 
and  shoe,  clog,  tailoring,  printing,  and  glass-bottle  industries.  Sliding 
scales  are  shown  for  the  coal-mining  industry,  blast-furnace  men,  and 
iron  and  steel  workers.  Piece  price  lists  for  189G  are  given  for  the 
metal  trades,  cotton-spinning,  cotton-weaving,  hosiery,  boot  and  shoe, 
clog,  tailoring,  printing,  glass-bottle,  basket,  and  brush  industries,  and 
for  dock  and  river-side  labor.  One  new  sliding  scale  for  coal  miners  is 
shown. 

# 

GEEMANY. 

Jhruclmchen  der  Kommission  fiir  Arbeiterstatistik:  Erhebungeu  Nr.  X. 
Zusainmenstellung  der  Ergebnisse  der  Ermittelungen  ilber  die  Ar- 
beitsverhaltnisse  in  der  Kleider-  uud  Wiische-Konfektion.    110  pp. 

This  is  the  tenth  of  a  series  of  investigations  conducted  by  the  com- 
mission on  labor  statistics  of  the  German  Empire.  The  nine  preceding 
reports  were  reviewed  in  Bulletin  No.  4.  This  report  contains  the 
results  of  an  investigation  into  the  labor  conditions  of  garment  work- 
ers. It  treats  of  the  garment  industry  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
goods  made,  the  localities  where  certain  lines  prevail,  systems  of  work 
and  employment,  irregularity  of  employment,  labor  contracts  and 
wage  payments,  earnings,  and  sanitary  and  moral  conditions  surround- 
ing the  garment  workers.  An  appendix  contains  extracts  from  laws 
regulating  garment  work  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  The  information  was  obtained  partly  by  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  before  the  commission  and  partly  by  personal 
investigations  by  officials. 

The  report  covers  13  manufacturing  centers,  835  workshops  and  fac- 
tories, and  4,143  dwellings  where  home  work  was  done.    Under  the 
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bead  of  garment-makiDg  indastry  are  iuchided  men's,  boys',  and 
women's  clothing,  cloaks,  blonses,  and  overalls,  light  summer  garments, 
and  men's  and  women's  farnisbings,  snch  as  shirts,  collars,  cuffs, 
underwear,  etc. 

Three  systems  of  work  are  considered,  namely,  factory  work,  shop 
work,  and  home  work.  Factory  work,  in  connection  with  home  work, 
is  most  common  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  furnishings,  such  as 
shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  linen  shirt  fronts,  and  similar  articles.  Women's 
linens  and  underwear,  laborers'  blouses  and  overalls,  and  light  summer 
clothing  are  also  made  in  this  way,  but  to  a  comparatively  small  extent. 
This  system  is  unknown  in  the  men's  and  boys'  clothing  industry. 
Sho])  work,  in  connection  with  home  work,  through  the  medium  of  the 
same  contractor,  is  found  in  all  branches  of  the  clothing  industry  in 
Berlin,  Stettin,  Breslau,  and  Erfurt. 

Single  men  are,  as  a  rule,  employed  in  workshops  and  factories, 
married  ])eople  at  home  work,  and  single  females  at  factory,  shop,  and 
home  work. 

Coats  and  overcoats  are  made  almost  exclusively  by  males;  pants, 
vests,  overalls,  and  light  summer  garments  are  made  mostly  by  females; 
while  women's  garments  and  all  linens  and  underwear  are  made  almost 
exclusively  by  females. 

As  to  regularity  of  employment,  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  linens  and  underwear  are  least  affected  by  changes  of  season.  In 
the  men's  and  boys'  clothing  industry  work  is  almost  entirely  suspended 
for  about  3  months  each  year.  In  the  women's  clothing  industry,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  cloak  making,  employees  work  on  full  time  for  only 
about  G  or  7  months  per  year,  and  work  is  almost  entirely  suspended 
for  2  or  3  months. 

The  average  hours  of  actual  labor  range  from  9  to  11  -per  day  in  the 
factories  and  from  12  to  13  per  day  in  the  workshops.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  average  working  time  of  home  work  on  account  of 
the  many  interruptions  occasioned  by  domestic  duties.  It  is  about  13J 
to  14^  hours  i)er  day  of  actual  labor.  Sunday  work,  as  a  rule,  is  done 
only  during  a  very  busy  season.  At  such  times  garment  workers  are 
engaged  from  2  to  5  hours  during  the  morning. 

The  rates  of  wages  of  time  workers  are,  as  a  rule,  uniform  through- 
out the  year,  while  those  of  piece  workers  vary  with  the  demand.  The 
earnings  vary  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  locality. 

As  to  general  health,  the  garment  workers  are  unfortunately  situated. 
Person^  adopting  this  trade  are  generally  those  who  are  physically  weak 
or  are  in  i)oor  health.  The  sanitary  condition  of  workshops  is  not  what 
may  bo  desired.  Overcrowding  is  frequent,  and  ventilating  appliances 
are  very  rarely  found.  Of  350  factories  and  workshops  visited  in  Ber- 
lin, over  one-half  had  less  than  16  cubic  meters  (565  cubic  feet)  of  air 
space  per  person;  5  per  cent  had  6  cubic  meters  (2l2  cubic  feet),  and 
some  had  only  3  and  4  cubic  meters  (106  and  141  cnbio  feet)  air  space 
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I)er  i^erson.  Of  3,046  dwelling  worksliops  visited,  about  1,000  were 
gimoltaneously  used  as  living  rooms,  an  equal  number  as  kitcliens,  and 
about  900  were  also  bedrooms.  In  tbe  remaining  eases  the  worksliops 
were  osed  for  two  or  more  other  purposes. 

The  danger  of  dwelling  or  tenement  work  as  a  medium  for  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases  was  also  a  subject  of  investigation.  In  the 
above-named  dwelling  workshops  there  were  during  two  years  40 
eases  of  diphtheria,  19  of  measles,  23  of  scarlet  fcA^er,  and  5  of  con- 
somptton. 

As  to  the  moral  condition  of  garment  workers,  the  commission  found 
that  females  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry  compared  favorably 
with  those  engaged  in  other  vocations. 


DECISIONS  OF  COUETS  AFFECTOrO  LABOB. 

[This  Bnbjecty  begnn  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  Tv-ill  be  continued  in  saccessiTe  iasaes,  deal- 
iu|;  with  the  decisions  as  they  occnr.  All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  arc  repro- 
daced  in  the  words  of  the  coartA,  indicated  when  short  by  qaotation  marks,  and 
when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed 
Himply  by  way  of  explanation,  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 
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Constitutionality  of  Statute— Fellow-Sebvant  Act  of 
Texas — Missouri^  Kansas  and  Texas  Ry.  Co.  v,  Hannig,  41  SouthtceH- 
crn  Reporter  J  page  196. — Action  was  broaglit  in  the  district  court  of 
Clay  County,  Tex.,  by  William  Hanuig  against  the  above-named  rail- 
way company  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  the 
employ  of  said  company  as  a  section  hand.  Hannig  recovered  a  ver- 
dict and  the  railway  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  civil 
appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  May  12. 1897,  and 
nflirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  title  of  chapter  91,  acts  of  1893  (23d  legislature),  page  120,  reads 
as  follows: 

An  act  to  define  who  are  fellow-servants  and  who  are  not  fellow- 
servants,  and  to  prohibit  contracts  between  employer  and  employees, 
based  upon  the  contingency  of  the  injury  or  death  of  the  employees',  lim- 
iting the  liability  of  the  employer  for  damages. 

The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  define  who  are  and  who  are 
not  fellow-servants,  and  the  third  section  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  No  contract  made  between  the  employer  and  employee,  based 
upon  the  contingency  of  death  or  injury  of  the  employee,  limiting  the 
liability  of  the  employer  under  this  act,  or  fixing  damages  to  be  recov- 
ered, shall  be  valid  and  binding. 

This  case  depended  upon  the  above-mentioned  act,  and  one  of  the 
assignments  of  error  made  by  the  railway  company  in  its  appeal  was 
that  the  act  should  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  35  of  article  III  of  the  constitution  of  Texas,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Section  35.  No  bill  (except  general  appropriation  bills,  which  may 
embrace  the  various  subjects  and  accounts,  for  and  on  account  of  which 
moneys  are  appropriated)  shall  contain  more  than  one  subject,  which 
shall  be  expressed  in  its  title.  But  if  any  subject  shall  be  embraced  in 
an  act  which  shall  not  be  expressed  in  the  title,  such  act  shall  be  void 
only  as  to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  expressed. 
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^^^Hbe  conrtof  civil  appeals,  inafSriniiig;  thedeeiaiou  of  the  lower  coart, 
^^^BBrmled  the  point  niado  aa  above  and  ukciI  the  followiDg  language 
I      coticeming  it  ill  its  opiiiioTi,wliicli  was  delivered  by  Ciii«tMusticeTarltou: 

The  act  of  the  tweoty-third  legislature  (page  120),  known  as  the 
"fellow-servants  act,"  is  not  uacoustitutioiial  ou  the  grouiKl  that  it 
embraces  more  than  one  subject,  both  being  expressed  in  the  title.  The 
prohibition  referred  to  in  the  caption  [title]  and  covered  by  the  third 
eectton  of  tlie  act  does  not  constitute  a  aiffereut  subject,  but  is  merely 
aaxiliary  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  act  authorizing  a  recovery  by 
employees  when  injured  by  the  master's  negligence.  In  other  words, 
the  prohibitiou  referred  to  in  the  title  and  in  section  3  of  the  net  is  but 
one  phase  of  the  subject  expressed  in  the  title. 


CONSTITUTIONil-lTT  OP  STATUTE — LIABILITY  OP  CiTY  FOB  Tfil 
ACE  BY  Mob — Fcnnsyleania  Company  r.  City  of  Chicago,  and  Yazdo 
and  ilMsissippi  Yallei/  R.  R.  Co.  i;  Same,  -91  Federal  Reporter,  page 
SIT. — These  were  actions  on  the  case  against  the  city  of  Chicago, 
bruQgUt  by  the  above-named  companies,  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  under  sectiou  2fl6a  of  chapter 
38  of  the  revised  ststntes  of  Illinois  of  189u,  Said  section  reads  as 
follows : 

Whenever  any  building  or  other  real  or  personal  property,  except 
propv.rty  in  transit,  shuU  be  destroyed  or  injured  in  consequence  of  any 
moo  or  riot  composed  of  twelve  or  more  ]iersons,  the  city,  or  it"  not  in  a 
city,  then  the  county  in  which  such  property  was  destroyed  shall  be  liable 
to  an  action  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  party  whose  property  was  thns 
destroyed  or  injured,  for  three-fourths  of  the  damages  sustained  by 
trason  thereof. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  reiwrt  of  these  cases,  as  found  in  the  Federal 
Rfporter,  to  show  whether  the  ciusea  of  action  arose  during  a  labor 
disturbance  or  a  strike,  but  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  iu  response 
to  A  communication  from  the  I>e2>artment  of  Labor,  says :  "According 
to  the  brief  reference  in  the  declariition  in  Pcunsyl  vania  Company  r.  City 
vt  a).,  the  destruction  of  the  property  complained  of  occurred  during  the 
riols  of  July  C,  1S9-1.''  These  riots  grew  out  of  the  great  "Chicago 
sinkc"  of  June-July,  1894,  The  circnit  court  rendered  its  decision 
June  1, 1897,  and  decided  that  the  statute  above  quoted  was  eonstitu- 
,  tional  aad  valid. 

"be  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  Grosscup, 
1  the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

Briie  declaration  avers  the  possession  of  property  by  the  plaintiffs 
~  ■    I  destruction  within  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  the  time  named,  in 
e<iuence  of  a  inob  of  twelve  or  more  i>ersons,  and  there  is  ia  its  aver- 
1  substantially  nothing  more.    The  declaration  iu  no  feature  pro- 
any  grounds  of  negligence  or  misconduct  upon  the  part  of 
any  of  its  agencies,  nor  upon  the  ground  of  any 
1821— No.  14 8 
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reliitiou  between  tlie  city  ami  the  i)laiiitiff8.  The  defendant  ])leada  that 
it  in  tact  exercif-cd  all  its  power  to  prtfvent  tlic  loss  eoniphiined  of;  that 
the  State  of  Hhnois  and  the  United  States  of  America,  eqnally  with  the 
city  of  Chicap),  were  interested  and  enj^aged  in  i)rotecting  tlie  property 
eventually  lost,  and  that  the  city  of  Chicago  has  no  property  or  funds, 
except  such  as  can  hereafter  be  raised  by  taxation,  to  meet  the  payment 
of  such  losse-s.  The  plaintilts  have  demurred  to  these  pleas,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  carries  the  case  back  t^  the  declaration. 

The  statute  upon  which  the  case  proceeds  is  one  of  indemnity,  pnre 
and  simple,  and  can  be  sustained  only  upon  the  principle  that  a  State 
nuiy  rightfully  an<l  constitutionally  compel  its  subdivisions,  such  as 
counties  or  cities,  to  indemnify  against  losses  arising  from  mobs  and 
riots  Avithin  tlieir  limits,  independently  of  any  mis(!onduot  or  negli- 
gence npon  the  part  of  such  city  or  county,  to  which  the  loss  can  be 
attributed.  The  statute  in  question  burdens  the  taxi)ayers  of  the  city 
to  reimburse  the  losses  sullered  within  its  limits  by  means  of  a  mob  of 
twelve  or  more  i)ersons,  independently  entirely  of  any  connection,  other 
than  that  arising  from  locality,  between  the  city  and  such  losses.  The 
question  thns  raised  has  been  argued  with  great  ability  by  connsel  for 
the  city,  and,  if  the  question  were  an  original  one,  or  had  not  been  dis- 
pose<l  of  by  such  weight  of  authority,  I  might  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
dil!'erent  fn)m  that  which  I  shall  now  announce.  The  same  question 
has  been  before  the  courts  of  laJ9t  resort.  New  Hampshire:  Underbill 
r.  3Ianchester,  I*"*  N.  11.,  214.  New  York:  Darlington  r.  Major,  etc., 
'M  y.  Y.,  1()4.  Vennsylvauia :  Allegheny  r.  Gibson,  90  Pa.  St.,  397. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  constitutional  validity  of  similar  statutes 
has  been  upheld.  The  doctrine  announced  in  these  cases  has  likewise 
received  the  api)roval  of  Judge  Cooley.  (Cooley,  Taxation,  480.)  The 
right  of  a  State  to  impose  such  a  burden  upon  a  municipality  is  touched 
npon  in  the  opinion,  though  not  involved  in  the  decision,  of  the  Supreme 
(Nuirt  of  the  United  States  in  Louisiana  i\  Mayor,  etc.,  of  city  of  New 
Orh^ans,  100  U.  S.,  28.1,  3  Sup.  Ct.,  211,  where  it  is  said: 

^*  The  right  to  reimbursement  for  damages  caused  by  a  mob  or  riotous 
assemblage  of  people  is  not  founded  on  any  contract  between  the  city 
and  the.  sufferers.  Its  liability  for  the  <lamages  is  created  by  a  law  of 
the  legislature,  and  can  be  withdrawn  or  limited  at  its  pleasure. 
Municipal  cori)orations  are  instrumentalities  of  the  State  for  the  con- 
venient administration  of  government  within  their  limits.  They  are 
invested  with  authority  to  establish  a  police  to  guard  against  disturb- 
ance; and  it  is  their  duty  to  exercise  their  authority  so  as  to  prevent 
violence  fnnn  any  cause,  and  j)articularly  from  mobs  and  riotous 
assemblages.  It  has,  therefore,  been  generally,  considered  as  a- just 
burden  cast  upon  them  to  reijuire  tliemto  make  good  any  loss  sustained 
from  the  acts  of  such  assemblages  which  iliey  should  have  repressed.'' 

The  above  (piotation,  it  is  true,  is  obiter  dicta;  neither  is  it  at  all  clear 
that  the  court  had  in  mind  any  other  than  a  case  where,  by  the  exercise 
of  any  or  all  of  the  city's  legitimate  powers,  the  mob  could  have  been 
repressed.  Unt  there  is  a  bearing  in  the  intinnition,  taken  in  connec- 
tion wiih  the  preceding  authorities,  espci'ially  in  the  absence  of  any 
countervailing  decision,  which  seems  to  carry  the  sanction  ot  the  court 
( rniled  States  Supreuje  Co'.irt )  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  statutes; 
at  least  thereisenough  to  prohil)it  a  trial  court  from  declaringthe  stat- 
ute unconstitutional,  except  upon  grounds  the  clearness  and  stability  of 
which  are  beyond  (piestion.  Upon  these  considerations,  I  feel  it  ray 
duty  to  sustain  the  demurrers. 


DO  L 
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I  EiGHT-HorE  Latt — RiOHT  OP  ACTION  OP  Laboher  ra  Emplot 
United  States  for  CoMPENftATioir  for  Additional 
Kotms — Coleman  r,  Tnjterf  Slatcji,  81  F&leral  Reporter,  page  S24. — This 
Bit  was  brouglit  in  the  I'niU'd  States  district  t-ourt  i'or  the  dirtricit  of 
fecntiicky,  and  the  decision  of  said  court  was  rendered  Jnne  1,  1897. 

All  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  reasons  for  tho  deciBion  are  given  in 
jbc  opinion  of  the  court,  which  waa  delivered  by  District  Jndge  Ban', 
inil  which  roada  aa  follows: 
III  this  case  the  plaintiff  alleges  that — 

'On  the day  of  February,  18SS,  ho  was  employed  as  a  laYJorer 

a  dredge  boat  on  the  Loiiisviltc  and  Portland  f 'antd,  in  the  State  of 

ieutucky,  for  the  United  States,  at  a  salary  of  *40  per  month,  and 

itinued  lo  discharge  the  dntiea  of  snch  position  as  laborer  on  said 

■ge  boat  at  said  place  and  at  said  snlary  until  the  3d  day  of  Septem- 

,  1890,  when  he  was  relieved  from  duty  on  said  canal,  and  he  lias 

it  Hone  any  work  for  the  United  States  since  that  time.    That,  daring 

le  time  above  referred  to,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  laborer  on  said 

redge  boat,  and  was  so  employed  and  performed  the  daties  of  said 

iborer,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to,  and  did,  work  and  labor  as  sach 

iborer  daring  each  and  everyday  of  said  time,  Sandays  excepted,  and 

was  OR  dnty  and  worked  each  day  for  ten  hours,  and  not  less.     That 

ho  Dcv«r  had  any  special  agreement  or  contract  with  the  United  States, 

with  any  of  its  oflicers,  departiueut  ofhciale,  or  representatives,  that 

was  to  work  or  be  on  dnty  for  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  same  sum 

month  aa  specified  above,  nor  did  ho  ever  agree  to  work  ten  hours 

day  for  the  same  amount  of  salary  and  pay  as  for  eight  hours  a  day. 

_  bat,  contrary  to  law,  he  was  compelled  to,  and  did,  work,  and  was  on 

duty  each  day  of  said  tioie,  Sundays  exceiitcd.  for  two  honrs  longer 

than  a  legal  day's  work,  to  wit,  eight  hoars  per  day;  and  the  United 

States  then  and  there  received  the  benefit  and  accepted  his  said  two 

"  oors  of  lal»or  daring  each  day  of  his  said  time,  Sandays  esceptcd. 

lie  United  States  then  and  there  became  indebted  to  the  petitioner  npon 

D  implied  contract  for  tho  vahie  of  said  two  hours  additional  work  and 

tbor  daring  said  time.     That  said  additional  labor  so  received  during 

Md  time  was  and  is  of  the  value  of  $1,000.    Said  sum  is  stilt  due  and 

ppaid." 

To  this  jtetition  the  United  States  have  filed  a  general  demnrrer. 
ection3738,  Uev.  Stiit.,  declares :  "Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
■ork  for  all  lalwirera,  workmen,  and  mcnhanica  who  may  bo  employed 
y  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;"  and  the 
neation  under  this  demurrer  is  whether  or  not  this  provision  of  tho 
iw  gives  the  petitioner,  Coleman,  a  right  of  action  for  the  extra  time 
per  the  eight  liours  per  day  for  which  he  was  employed. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  c  Murtin,  in  considering  this 
tatute,  says: 

'*  We  regard  the  irtatute  chiefly  as  i«  the  nature  of  a  direction  from 
lifi  principal  to  his  agent  that  eight  hours  is  deemed  to  be  a  proper 
rtigth  of  time  for  a  day's  labor,  and  that  his  contract  shall  be  based 
poll  that  theory.  It  is  a  matter  between  the  principal  and  his  agent 
t  wlUcb  a  third  party  has  no  interest."  (9i  U.  S.,  404.) 
SnbUMinent  to  this  employment,  towit,  by  an  act  approved  August  1, 
B92,  Congress  declared  that  ■'  the  service  and  employment  of  all  labor- 
iwaml mechanics  •  •  •  upon  anyof  thepnblic  worksof  thoUnited 
M^H:  *    *     *     is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  toeight  hours  in  any 
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one  calendar  day,  and  it  shall  be  nnlawfal  for  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  *  *  *  or  any  sach  contractor  or  subcontractor  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or  control  the  services  of  such  laborers  or 
mechanics,  to  require  or  permit  any  such  laborer  or  mechanic  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency," and  prescribes  that  the  person  who  violates  this  provision  of  tiie 
law  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  upon  conviction. 
The  provisions  of  this  act,  however,  do  not  have  any  application  to  the 
case  at  bar,  as  all  contracts  made  prior  to  its  passage  are  expressly 
excluded,  but  it  (the  act)  is  material  iii  considering  how  Congress  con- 
strued the  act  of  18G8  (which  is  now  section  3738),  and  shows,  we  think, 
quite  clearly  that  that  act  was  never  intended  to  give  the  laborer  or 
workman  or  mechanic  a  right  of  action,  or  to  raise  an  implied  contract, 
if  they  should  work  more  than  the  time. 

The  fact,  as  alleged,  that  this  party  was  paid  a  salary  of  $40  a  month, 
and  there  being  no  allegation  that  the  money  was  not  received  regu- 
larly, and  no  allegation  that  he  protested  either  at  the  time  of  receiving 
the  money  or  during  the  time  when  the  work  was  performed,  precludes, 
we  think,  any  right  of  action  now.  The  mere  allegation  of  the  petition 
that  he  never  made  any  special  agreement  or  contract  with  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  of  its  officers,  that  he  was  to  work  or  to  be  on  duty 
for  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  sum  specified,  nor  that  he  ever  agreed  to 
work  for  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  same  amount  of  salary  and  imy  as 
for  eight  hours,  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  an  implied  contract,  and  give 
him  a  right  of  action  for  the  extra  two  hours  per  day.  Even  if  the 
construction  of  the  statute  herein  indicated  is  too  broad,  and  the  peti- 
tioner is  entitled  to  its  benefit,  he  would  have  no  right  of  action  now, 
since  the  Government  or  its  agents  should  have  had  notice,  by  protest 
or  objection,  that  the  petitioner,  who  had  agreed  to  labor  at  a  salary  of 
$40  per  month,  claimed  that  the  agreement  required  that  he  should 
only  work  eight  hours  a  day  of  each  day  for  the  month.  We  conclude 
as  the  statute  did  not  make  a  contract  between  the  United  States  and 
the  petitioner  that  a  day^s  work  should  be  eight  hours,  that  the  receipt 
of  the  money,  the  $40  a  mcmth,  as  compensation  for  his  month's  labor, 
precludes  any  recovery  now. 

The  act  of  18G8  was  not  a  contract  between  the  Government  and  its 
laborer  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  It  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  making  agreements,  either  express  or  implied, 
by  which  a  day's  labor  could  be  more  or  less  than  eight  hours  a  day; 
nor  does  it  prescribe  the  amount  of  compensation  for  that  or  any  other 
number  of  hours  labor.  This  is  clearly  decided  in  United  States  v, 
Martin,  supra.  We  conclude  therefore  that  the  demurrer  should  be 
sustained. 


EiGiTT-uouR  Law— Right  of  Labobeb  to  Recovee  Compensa- 
tion FOR  Additional  IIoubs — BilUngsley  v.  Board  of  Commission' 
ers  of  Marshall  County,  49  Pacific  Reporter^  page  329. — Action  was 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  Marshall  County,  Kans.,  by  S.  C.  Bil- 
lingsley  against  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  A  judgment  was 
rendered  for  the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff  brought  the  case  on  writ 
of  error  before  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its 
decision  June  IG,  1897,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  oonrt. 
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TSo  statemeut  of  fiicts  appears  ia  the  case  further  than  that  contained 
I  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Wella,  and 
"which  reads  aa  follows: 

The  otily  qai^stion  in  this  case  is  whether  a  person  can  contract  with 
a  comity  to  da  certain  clearly  specified  aud  described  work  for  a  certain 
specified  sum  monthly,  perform  the  services,  and  receive  pay  therefor 
under  tho  contract,  and  tbeu,  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract  and 
all  renewals  thereof,  upou  a  showing  that  in  tho  performance  of  said 
cmtract  more  than  eight  hours  of  labor  a  day  were  required  aud  by  him 
performed,  collect  of  said  county  pay  for  such  excess  over  eisht  hours 
a  day,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  114,  laws  1891.  In  the  consid- 
eration of  this  (juestion,  let  us  assume,  as  claimed  by  plainlitf  iu  error, 
^that  theobjectot'thisliiwis:  First,  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  for  the 
midoyed ;  second,  to  give  the  unemployed  a  better  chance  to  get  worfe, 
bud  then  inqnire  how  either  of  these  objects  is  to  be  aided  by  allowing 
lo©  man  to  contract  to  do  a  day  and  a  halfs  work  each  day,  and  then 

nllect  for  the  excess.  It  seems  to  ns  that  the  allowance  of  the  plain- 
Uff'*  claim  would  directly  tend  to  defeat  both. 

I  It  18  a  familiar  rule  that  a  thing  may  he  within  the  letter  of  a  stat- 
■te,  and  yet  not  within  the  statute,  because  not  within  its  spirit  or 
intcution.  But  in  this  case  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  is  not  within  the 
letter  of  ihe  law.  The  law  referred  to  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  county 
Mr  any  contractor  therewith  to  reiiuire  or  permit  any  person  to  work 
iBore  thau  eight  hours  per  day  under  any  contract  with  it,  except  in 

taaea  of  extraordinary  emergency,  as  therein  designated.     In  this  case 

Aere  was  no  claim  of  luiy  such  emergency  as  coufeemplated  in  the 
kxreptiou.  We  are  therefore  presented  with  this  alternative:  Either 
nUie  plaintitl'  in  error  violated  the  letter  aud  spirit  of  the  law  iu  ques- 
tion, and  now  insists  on  being  paid  for  doing  so,  or  that  chapter  does 
not  apply  to  cases  of  this  kind.  Each  of  these  positions  is  equally  fatal 
to  the  plaintiQ''s  claim.  It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  law  that  a 
person  can  not  base  a  cause  of  action  upon  his  own  wrong. 

Ill  the  case  at  bar,  if  the  services  performed  came  within  the  scope 
of  said  chapter  11-1,  then  it  was  unlawful  tor  the  plaintiff  to  work  more 
tban  eight  hours  each  day,  and  it  was  unlawful  for  the  commissioners 
to  allow  him  to  do  so;  aud  he  by  his  act  violated  the  law,  and  subjected 
tbe  commission ers,  if  not  himself,  to  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  now 
'  Boks  to  profit  by  it.  The  wi'iter  of  this  is  of  tho  opinion  that  the  lavr 
in  question  only  applies  to  people  who  work  by  the  day,  and  not  to 
tboM  taking  contracts  of  a  certain  anmunt  of  work  for  so  much  money. 
Chief  Justice  llortou,  speaking  for  the  supreme  court  iu  Statti  v.  Mar- 
tindalc,  47  Kans.,  150,  27  Pac.,  852,  says:  "The  words  'laborers,  work- 
men, mechanics,  and  other  persons,' iu  section  1,  chapter  111,  evidently 
do  not  embrace  any  ofDcer  or  employee  fur  whom  an  annual  salary  has 
been  specifically  u»med  and  appropriated  by  the  legislature.    Further, 

diapter  114  is  a  penal  statute,  and  must  therefore  be  strictly  construed. 

"  can  not  be  extended  by  construction."     The  decision  of  the  court 
low  will  be  affirmed. 
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K3IPL0YERS'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — FellowSebv- 
ANTS — TTrifiht  r.  Southern  Ry,  Co.  et  al.j  SO  Federal  Reporter^  page 
L^tO. — This  action  was  brought  in  the  United  Stiites  circuit  conrt  for 
the  western  district  of  Xorth  Carolina  by  one  Wright  against  the 
above-named  railway  company  to  recover  damages  for  xiersonal  injnrics 
incurred  while  in  the  employ  of  said  company.  The  injuries  he  com- 
plained of  were  incurred  some  time  piior  to  February  1?3, 1897,  the  date 
of  the  passage  by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  of  an  act  regarding 
the  liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  to  their  employees,  which 
act  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  servant  or  employee  of  any  railroad  company  operat- 
'wv^  in  this  State,  who  shall  sutler  injury  to  his  person,  or  the  personal 
representative  of  any  such  servant  or  employee  who  shall  have  suffered 
death  in  the  coarse  of  his  services  or  employment  with  said  company 
by  the  negligence,  carelessness,  or  incompetency  of  any  other  servant, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  company,  or  by  any  defect  in  the  machinery, 
ways,  or  appliances  of  the  company,  shall  be  entitled  to  maintain  an 
action  against  such  company. 

Sec.  2.  Any  contract  or  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  made  by 
any  employee  of  said  company  to  waive  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  sec- 
tion shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

The  plaintiff,  by  his  counsel,  claimed  that  while  his  injury  might  have 
been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  which  under  the 
common  law  would  have  prevented  him  from  recovering  damages,  yet 
this  act  changing  the  common  law  on  that  point  should  be  construed 
to  have  a  retroactive  effect  and  should  be  held  to  apply  and  govern  in 
his  case.  The  United  States  circuit  court  rendered  its  decision  April 
30,  1S97,  and  on  this  point  it  decided  adversely  to  the  plaintiff's  con- 
tention. 

In  the  opinion  of  said  court,  delivered  by  District  Judge  Dick,  the 
following  language  was  used  in  considering  this  point: 

The  counsel  of  plaintilf,  in  their  argument,  called  the  attention  of 
the  court  to  the  recent  statute  of  this  State  changing  and  modifying  the 
legal  doctrines  in  regard  to  fellow-servants  established  in  the  Federal 
courts  and  some  State  courts  by  judicial  decisions  founded  upon  the 
general  i>rincip]es  of  the  common  law.  They  confidently  insisted  that, 
as  such  statute  was  manifestly  remedial  in  its  nature,  and  conformed  in 
some  degree  to  the  law  on  the  subject  announced  by  the  supreme  cimrt 
of  this  State,  it  should  be  construed  to  have  a  retroactive  eflcct  in  this 
case,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  carrying  into  application  the  principles 
of  the  common  law  as  declared  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  as  to 
the  relations  of  fellow-servants. 

The  statute  may  be  expedient,  just,  and  salutary  in  its  objects  and 
purposes,  and  it  shows  a  manifest  legislative  intent  to  remedy  what  was 
regard!  d  as  existing  evils  arising  from  extra  State  judicial  decisions; 
but,  as  the  statute  cj)ntains  no  express  provision  for  retrospective  oper- 
ation, 1  must  conclude  to  observe  the  general  and  sound  rule  for  the 
construction  of  statutes,  and  give  this  State  statute  only  prospective 
operation.  I  may  well  presume  that,  if  the  State  legislature  had  in- 
tended to  make  this  imx)ortant  statute  retroactive,  the  purx)08C  would 
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A  been  clearly,  dirwitly,  and  positively  Bspreased  iu  tlie  body  of  the 
;stule.  Tf  the  leginliitiiro^  in  expresH  terms,  had  giveu  tbis  BtAtttto  a 
retrospective  operation,  then  (inestions  ot'lavrafi  to  He  coiiRtitutionaUty 
irouid  have  Iteen  presented  to  the  <^'onrts.  I  wilt  not  consider  bticIi  quoe- 
tJous  fnrtlier  than  to  soy  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  retrospective  operation 
of  tlio  statute  in  this  case  would  olonrly  and  itijnrioiiHly  afi'oct  vested 

Iriglils  acquired  by  cootrntf,  and  impose  new  liabilities,  which  were  not 
in  existence  aud  were  not  contemplated  by  the  parties,  when  they 
entered  into  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  for  the  operation  of  the 
zailwny.  At  the  time  this  cause  of  action  arose  the  nonresident  corpo- 
lation  defendant  was  entitled  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  have 
Itft  obligations,  duties,  and  liabilities  passed  upon  in  a  Federal  conrt, 
pnd  1)6  determined  by  the  princiidea  of  law  declared  aud  established  by 
IBie  Supreme  Coart  of  the  United  States. 

Bmploters'  Liability — Railroad  Comtamibb — Fbllow-Seev- 
AXTS,  ETC. — Boston  tiniJ  Maine  li.  R.  Co.  v,  MrDuffey  et  «(.,  79  Federal 
<rtfr,paije  931, — Action  was  brought  in  the  United  States  circuit 
inrt  for  tie  district  of  Vermont  by  the  widow  and  children  of  James  B. 
'cDafl'ey  againat  the  above  u:i mod  railroad  company  for  damages  for 
le  death  of  said  Mcl>uffey,  who,  while  on  his  engine  as  a  tocouKttive 
engineer  iu  the  employ  of  said  company,  was  killed  by  collision  with 
onotber  train  at  Capleton,  iu  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     A  jndgment 
/iras  rendered  for  the  plaintitl's,  and  the  defendant  company  brought  the 
on  a  writ  of  error  before  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  atipeals, 
ml  district,  which  rendered  its  decision  April  S,  1397,  and  reversed 
le  Judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  points  u^Km  which  the  decision  was  made  are  of  no  particular 
iterestjbnt  in  the  course  of  the  opinion,  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge 
imbe,  one  interesWng  point  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  plnintiS's, 
'be  following,  quoted  from  the  opinion,  shows  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
le  jioint  above  referred  to : 

The  defendant,  a  Massaclrasette  corporation,  operate<l  a  continuous 
Kno  of  railroad  ftom  Whit©  Kiver  Jnnction,  iu  Vermont,  to  Sberbrooke, 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec.    McDultey  was  a  citii^en  of  Vermont,  resi- 
dent nt  Lyndonvillc,  in  that  State,  where  he  entered  into  the  employ- 
nent  of  defendant,  at  first  as  fireman,  afterwards  as  engineer.     For 
ibont  three  years  he  drove  the  engine  of  a  freight  train  between  points 
holly  in  the  State  of  Vermont.     In  Jnly,  1892,  he  was,  at  bis  owu 
inest,  employed  to  drive  an  engine  drawing  a  paasenger  train  between 
lite  Kiver  Junction,   Lyndonville.  and  Sherbrooke.     It  was  while 
s  employed  that  he  met  his  death,  on  March  12, 1.S94.     It  was  con- 
iiiled  that  defendant  had  failed  to  supply  reasonably  safe  appliances, 
tliat  a  water  tank  on  the  tender  was  insecurely  fastened,  but  the 
irj*,  to  whom  special  (inestions  were  submitted,  found  against  the 
iaintifTann  thai,  issue.    The  Jury  further  found  that  two  of  McDulfey'a 
tllon-AervantK,  vix,  Itobinson,  the  conductor  of  his  train,  and  Mower, 
lie  cngjnevr  nf  the  colliding  train,  were  negligent,  aud  that  such  i 
cauAcd  the  catnstrophe.  ' 
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The  Civil  Code  of  Lower  Canada  (article  1056)  provides  as  follows: 
'<In  all  cases  where  the  person  injured  by  the  commission  of  an  offense, 
or  a  qaasi  offense,  dies  in  consequence,  without  having  obtained  indem- 
nity or  satisfaction,  his  consort  aud  his  ascendant  and  descendant  rela- 
tions have  a  right,  but  only  within  a  year  after  his  death,  to  recover 
from  the  person  who  committed  the  offense,  or  quasi  offense,  ♦  ♦  • 
all  damages  occasioned  by  such  death." 

It  is  not  disputed  that  Bobinson  and  Mower  were  fellow-servants 
with  McDuffey.  Had  this  accident  occurred  in  Vermont,  and  McDuffey 
survived,  the  fact  that  the  negligence  which  caused  the  collision  was, 
as  the  jury  has  found,  that  of  a  fellow-servant,  would  have  prevented 
recovery. 

The  law  of  Canada  was  proved  as  a  fact  in  the  circuit  court.  Besides 
article  1050,  already  quoted,  the  following  articles  from  the  Civil  Code 
were  read : 

'*Art,  1053.  Every  i)erson  capable  of  discerning  right  from  wrong 
is  responsible  for  the  damage  caused  by  his  fault  to  another,  whether 
by  positive  act,  imprudence,  neglect,  or  want  of  skill. 

^^Art.  1054.  He  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  damage  caused  by  his 
own  fault,  but  also  for  that  caused  by  the  fault  of  persons  under  his 
control,  and  by  things  which  he  has  under  his  care.  ♦  ♦  •  Masters 
and  employers  are  res])onsible  for  the  damage  caused  by  their  serv- 
ants and  workmen  in  the  performance  of  the  work  in  which  they  are 
employed." 

Th,^  expert  called  for  plaintiffs  testified  without  contradiction  that, 
as  construed  by  the  Canadian  courts,  these  articles  applied  to  corpora- 
tions, and  that,  where  an  accident  causing  injury  to  a  servant  was  the 
result  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  the  employer  would  never- 
theless be  liable  in  damages  to  the  injured  person,  and,  in  the  event  of 
his  death  within  the  time  prescribed,  to  the  persons  to  whom  article 
1056  gave  the  right  of  recovery  [wife,  children,  etc.]. 

It  is  contended  by  plaintiff  in  error,  however,  that  the  law  of  Vermont 
is  to  be  applied  here,  and  that  since  it  appears  from  the  special  verdict 
that  the  efficient  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant,  plaintiffs  can  not  recover.  In  other  words,  does  the  law  of 
Canada  or  the  law  of  Vermont  determine  the  question  of  liability  for 
the  consequence  of  this  accident? 

This  is  not  an  action  to  recover  ui)on  a  contract,  but  for  damages 
resulting  from  a  tort  committed  elsewhere  than  iu  the  State  where  the 
action  is  brought.  The  right  of  action  accrued  where  the  tort  was  com- 
mitted, and  it  is  to  enforce  such  right  of  action  that  suit  is  brought. 
It  is  sufticient  to  refer  to  llailroad  Co.  r.  Babcock,  154  IT.  S.,  190, 14  Sup. 
Ct.,  978  (citing,  with  approval,  Herrick  v.  Kailroad  Co.,  31  Minn.,  11, 
16  X.  W.,  413),  as  authority  for  the  proposition  that  "in  such  cases  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  right  was  a<5quired  or  the  liability  was 
incurred  will  govern  as  to  the  right  of  action;  while  all  that  pertains 
merely  to  the  remedy  will  be  controlled  by  the  law  of  the  State  where 
the  action  is  brought.  And  we  think  the  principle  is  the  same  whether 
tlic  right  of  action  be  ex  contractu  or  ex  delicto." 

The  question  whether  or  not  an  injured  servant  shall  have  a  right  of 
action  for  damages  against  a  negligent  master,  when  such  master's 
negligence  has  been  committed  through  the  instrumentality  of  another 
servant,  is  one  which  deals  with  the  right  of  action  itself,  not  with  the 
remedy.  In  our  opinion,  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  contract  by 
which  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  was  established  was  made  la 
Vermont.    Conceding  tliat  it  is  to  be  assumed  that,  ander  sach  oontraot 
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of  employment,  McDaffey  assaraed  the  risks  iDci<lent  to  the  nogligesce 
uf  bis  fellow- nerva lit 9  on  so  mncli  of  Lis  run  as  lay  witbiu  tliiit  Htate, 
wLere  sm^li  negligence  gives  no  right  of  recovery  for  resnlling  injuries 
or  (lentb,  it  does  not  fnllon'  that  Le  agreed  thereby  to  asi^uine  like  risks 
wheu  rniiuing  his  engine  in  Onnadu,  where  the  statntes  gave  a  right  of 
recovery  therefor. 

IlKTEBPEETATION  Up  SXATriE — ASSIGNABILITY  OF  PEEFEEB3D 
LAlMs  FOB  Wages— Falcoiiio  i:  Ltimcn,  -IS  Pacijic  Reporter,  page 
S. — Action  was  bronglit  in  the  circuit  court  of  Multnomah  Coanty, 
ceg.,  by  Uonuy  Falconio  against  E.  S.  Larseu  to  establish  certain 
claims  for  wages.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintift',  and  the 
ile(i.-u<1ant  appealed  the  vase  to  tlie  supreme  court  of  iLo  Stat«.  Said 
L'onrt  rendered  its  decision  May  1,  1897,  and  afSrmed  the  judgment  of 
the  circuit  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  -was  deUvexed  by  Judge  Wolverton, 
and  the  following,  i^uoted  therefrom,  shows  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
pe  principal  points  of  the  decision: 

X^be  [larp^^jse  of  tbis  action  is  to  establish  98  different  and  distinct 

isilaims.  ranging  in  amount  from  $1.25  to  $100.  preferred  by  certain 

laborers  and  employees  against  ttie  estate  of  K.  S.  Larseu,  aii  insolvent 

debtor,  for  labor  a[id  SL'rvices  rendered  tbe  said  Larsen  within  ninety 

days  prior  to  tbe  date  of  Ms  assignment  for  the  beueSt  of  his  creditors, 

^^^tul  iA  iirosecuted  nnder  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 

^HwrDtect  employees  and  laborers  in  their  claims  for  wages,"  approved 

^^Btbruary  20, 1S91.     Larseu  was  a  contractor  for  tlie  con8Cruc|i<:^  of  a 

^HBtcb  for  irrigating  purposes  In  Wasco  County,  and  the  claiiliants  were 

^^^teborers,  and   in  that  capacity  i>erlbrmed  work,  labor,  and   services 

thereon  at  his  specinl  inst^ince  nud  request.     Each  of  them  made  a 

statement  of  bis  claim  under  oath,  iii  all  respects  as  required  by  tbe 

statute,  and  presented  tbe  same  t»  the  assignee  within  thirty  days  after 

tbe  assignment,     ^^omc  twenty   days  later,  Larsen    filed  exceptions 

thereto,  and  tbereafter  they  were  all  assigned  by  tbe  claimants  to 

Doniiy  Falconio,  who  brings  tbis  action,  setting  forth  in  bis  complaint 

as  many  different  causes  of  action  as  there  were  original  claimants.     It 

is  alleged  tliat  each  of  said  claims  was  assigned  for  collection,  and  that 

tbe  amoant  collected  is  to  be  paid  to  the  respective  claimants. 

Tbe  principal  question  suggested  by  tbe  controversy  ia  touching  the 
asHignability  of  claims  of  laborers,  the  preferment  of  which  the  enact- 
ment is  designed  to  promote.  No  contention  is  made  but  that  the 
claimants  migbt  each  for  himself  have  prosecuted  an  action  in  his  own 
name  of  the  nature  here  adopted  to  establish  bis  individual  claim;  but 
it  in  insisted  that  tbe  preference  which  tbe  law  raises  is  a  privilege 
fitrictly  personal  to  tbe  claimant,  and  one  which  be  alone  can  exercise; 
that  the  mode  or  process  by  means  of  which  be  may  avail  bimself  of 

^the  privilege  is  sjiecilically  pointed  out  by  statute,  and,  being  a  pro- 

^^■udure  unknown  to  the  common  law,  it  should  bo  strictly  followed  in 
^^|B>e  establishment  of  the  preferentiiil  right,  and,  until  fully  perfected, 
^^^Bia  not  in  any  event  assignable.    Tbe  statute,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
^^^■bd  cnse  at  bar,  is  in  effect  as  follows : 
^^^tThat  hereafter,  whenever  any  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors 
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sliiill  be  made,  the  debts  owing  to  laborers  or  employees,  wbieli  have 
iircriKMl  by  reason  of  their  bibor  or  eniph>ynieiit,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  81()0  to  ea<-h  employee  for  work  and  labor  performed  within 
110 days  next  j>reeeding  the  assignment,  shall  be  considered  and  treated 
as  i)relVrred  debts,  and  such  laborers  and  employees  shall  be  jireferred 
creditors,  and  shall  lirst  be  i»aid  in  full;  bnt,if  there  be  not  snllicient  to 
pay  them  in  full,  then  the  same  shall  be  i)aid  to  tlieni  pro  rata  after  pay- 
ing costs.  Any  such  laborer  or  employee  desiring  to  enforce  his  claim 
for  wages  under  sections  1, 2,  and  3  of  this  act,  shall  present  a  statement 
under  oath,  showing  the  amount  duo  after  allowing  all  just  credits  and 
set otl's,  the  kind  of  work  for  which  said  wages  are  due,  and  when  i>er- 
formed,  to  the  assignee,  within  30  days  after  the  property  shall  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  assignee.  (The  form  of  the  statement 
is  given,  and  runs  in  the  first  person.)  And  thereupon  he  shall  serve 
upon  the  debtor,  or  upon  his  assignee  where  personal  service  can  not  bo 
had,  a  copy  of  such  claim,  and  thereafter  it  shsill  be  the  duty  of  the 
assignee  to  report  the  amount  of  such  claim  or  claims  to  the  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction,  together  with  a  statement  of  all  costs  occasioned  by  the 
assignment ;  and  such  court  sliall  order  said  claims  to  be  paid  after  pay- 
ment of  costs  and  expenses  of  the  assignment,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  the  proi)erty  assigned:  Vrovided^  That  any  person  interested 
may  contest  such  claim  or  <*laims,  or  any  jiart  thereof,  by  filing  in  said 
court  exceptions  thereto,  supported  by  alfidavit;  and  thereupon  the 
claimant  shall  be  retiuired  to  establish  his  or  her  claim  by  judgment  in 
such  court  before  any  j)art  thereof  shall  be  paid.  When  any  claim  is 
excepted  to,  the  i)erson  desiring  to  establish  the  same  shall  file  in  said 
C(mrt  his  veri  fied  complaint,  as  in  an  act  ion  at  law,  and  serve  the  same  ui>ou 
the  person  excei>ting  and  the  principal  debtor,  and  thereafter  the  cause 
shall  x>roceed  to  final  judgment  l>etween  said  i)arties  as  an  action  at  law. 
Section  13  provides  for  the  adjustment  of  costs  and  attorney's  fees,  and 
section  3  that  the  assignee  shall  not  be  discharged  until  every  claimant 
inescnting  his  or  her  claim  under  the  ]u*ovisious  of  the  act  shall  have 
been  paid  in  full  or  pro  rata,  or  shall  have  consented  to  the  discharge. 

Tlie  a("t  creates  a  new  right,  and  prescribes  a  remedy  for  its  enforce- 
ment. I  n  so  far  as  it  imposes  a  burden  ujion  specific  jnoixjrty,  it  should 
be  strictlj' construed;  but,  where  the  right  is  clearly  given,  the  interpre- 
tation should  be  such  as  will  i)roniote,  rat  her  than  impede  or  destroy,  the 
remedy,  so  as  to  meet,  if  reasonably  within  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
the  exigencies  which  impelled  the  enactment.  In  other  words,  a  remedy 
is  the  concomitant  of  a  right;  and,  where  a  new  right  is  established,  its 
usefulness  depends  upon  the  nuMins  of  its  enforcement,  so  that,  Avhon 
the  legislature  attempts  toprescril)e  a  remedy,  it  will  be  presumed  that  it 
intended  to  adopt  such  a  one  as  will  efi'ectuate  the  purpose,  and  the  inter- 
pret at  ion  of  the  remedial  enactment  will  be  such  as  to  promote  the 
intendment  as  fully  as  the  language  emi»loye(l  will  admit.  Theundoubted 
l^urposoof  the  act  was  to  constitute  the  laborer  or  employee  a  preferred 
cre<iitor,  as  it  pertains  to  the  property  of  his  employer  seized  upon  by 
any  i>roi'css,  or  jiassing  to  a  receiver  or  assignee,  lender  all  the  con- 
ditions enumerated,  the  ju'operty  is  plained  in  custodia  legis,  and  there- 
after it  is  administered  in  pursuance  of  law;  and  the  act  in  (piestiou 
imiM)scs  an  additional  bunlen  upon  it,  and  subjects  it,  first,  after  the 
payment  of  certain  costs,  tothci)aynu'ntof  the  labor  claims  designated. 

Tlu»  enactment  does  not  create  a  lien,  but  invests  the  laborer  or 
employee  with  all  the  rights  an<l  jnlvileges  incident  to  the  relation 
of  preferred  creditor,  and  <lirects  the  order  of  payment  out  of  a 
ftiml  which  is  already  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  for  the  pnriM>so  of 
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^^Bltniautratioti,  in  subordination  to  itn  nilea  and  reguliitioiiu.  The  act 
^^Hleclarea  tliat  lii>reaftcr,  wlieo  tbe  property  of  any  person  shall  be 
^^^•eizeil,  »tc..  BuciU  laborers  or  employees  "  slijill  bo  prel'erred  creditors, 
'  and  Rliall  first  be  paid."  (Acts  189],  p.  SI,  sec.  1.)  Thus,  the  legisla- 
ture has  inseparably  coupled  tlie  preference  with  the  event,  which 
iaurea  instnntor  upuu  the  bappcuing  thereof,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
^gnated  classes.  It  is  n  sabslanliTO  right,  rre&ted  by  edict,  and  not 
be  right  to  acquire  it  by  the  doing:  of  certain  thingaortho  obser%'aiicB 
r  an3*  conditions.  The  property  is  charged,  ipso  facto  the  happenlug 
f  the  seizure  or  the  assignment,  with  the  prior  payment  of  tlie  debts  of 
lorera  or  oiiiployees,  which  have  accrued  under  the  conditions  con- 
nplatcd.  With  the  right  or  preference  thus  clearly  established, 
i-eniains  to  examine  the  manner  of  its  enforcement,  and  to  determine 
B  wbat  extent  the  remedy  nutst  be  pursued  as  a  personal  privilege. 
I  Manifestly,  tbo  statute  comprebeuds  only  each  debts  aa  are  owing  to 
■e  laborers  or  employees  at  the  date  of  the  seizure  or  assignment,  and 
peso  debts  are  denomiuated  "claims  for  wages."  K^ow,  it  is  provided 
ittt  any  soch  pereon  desiring  to  enforce  such  a  claim  shnll,  in  case  of 
I  assignment,  present  a  statcmeut,  made  out  and  verified  in  the  form 
[ad  uiaunei'  prescribed,  to  the  assignee,  withiu  thirty  days  after  the 
joperty  has  been  placed  in  his  hands,  and  servo  a  copy  upon  the  debtor, 
icb  IS  the  method  by  which  a  claimant  may  avail  himself  of  hw  pref- 
reuf.e.  Thus  far  it  would  seem  that  the  privilege  ia  personal  to  the 
(borer  or  employee,  as  he  may  adopt  the  remedy  if  he  desires  within 
■o  statutory  i>eriod,  or  ho  may  waive  it  as  a  debtor  may  waive  bis 
kouptious  I'loui  seizure  upon  execution, by  not  elulining  them  indue 
HUiuu  fi-om  the  officer  having  the  property  in  charge.  WTjcn  a  dnira 
B  thus  pre.'wuted,  a,  duty  is  devolved  upon  the  assignee  to  report  it  to 
Be  court,  and  upon'  the  court  to  direct  its  payment  first,  after  tljc  pay- 
Sent  of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  assignment,  out  of  the  proceeds 
t  the  sale  of  the  property.  But  it  further  provided  that  any  person 
tcrested  may  contest  such  a  claim  by  filing  exceptions  thereto,  and 
(crcuIKT  it  is  made  incumbent  upon  the  claimant  to  establish  the 
me  by  filing  a  verified  complaint,  as  iu  an  action  at  law,  and  that 
■ereafter  the  cause  shnll  proceed  to  judgment  between  the  parties. 
TWo  tuke  it  that  the  matter  whicb  is  here  made  the  subject  of  litiga- 
»»  and  contest  is  the  debt,  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  doter- 
Ine  the  nature,  aiul  what,  if  any,  [of]  such  debt  has  accrued  and 
ma'us  unpaid;  but  whether  or  not  the  claim  has  beeu  properly  made 
pit  or  verified  or  presented,  and  whether  within  the  prescribed  time, 
s  purely  questions  of  law  that  havo  necessarily  to  be  passed  upon, 
jiether  tliere  is  a  contest  or  not.  So  that  the  purpose  of  the  contest 
I  not  to  establish  the  preference,  but  the  claim.  The  preference  is 
^.ablished  when  the  privilege  is  exercised  by  a  dne  presentment  of  the 
riOed  statement.  \ow,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  claim,  aside  from 
!  preference  which  may  bo  denominated  a  "personal  i)rivilege,''is 
Bignable,  and,  under  the  code  practice,  may  be  sued  upon  by  the 
|)1d«r  in  his  own  name ;  but,  when  the  privilege  is  exercised,  the  pref- 
K^nce  becomes  an  incident  of  the  debt,  which  is  thereby  ctmstituted  a 
ref«rr«d  claim,  and  wheu  the  debt  is  assigned  the  incident  nccompa- 
So  we  eeo  no  reason  why  the  assignee  of  tlio  debt  may  not 
e  a  complaint  in  his  own  name  to  establish  the  claim,  as  ho  might  do 
ion  the  sliii]ile  ilomaiul,  and,  if  established,  the  preference  abides  with 
I"!}!!)!,  an  an  incident. 

iTho  rlttlit  of  exercising  the  privilege  iu  claiming  the  preference  we 
vld  to  De  i>ersonal;  but,  when  exercised  by  the  presentation  of  the 
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stotemciit,  the  preference  becomes  an  incident  of  the  debt  or  claim  for 
wages,  and  may  be  assigned ;  and  henceforth  the  action  may  bo  prose- 
cated  in  the  name  of  the  legal  owner  and  holder  of  the  claim  if  con- 
tested. This  interpretation  is  manifestly  in  consonance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  act.  It  was  designed  to  protect  a  deserving  class  of  individaalS| 
who  are  usually  dependent  upon  their  recent  earnings  for  the  suste- 
nance of  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  purpose  of  the  legislature  to  make  the  wages  of  labor 
speedily  available,  and  the  assignment  of  their  preferred  claims  would 
more  frequently  promote  the  purpose  than  otherwise.  Judgment 
affirmed. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Beneficial  Associations — Right  of  Action  by  Member — Mar- 
tin V.  Xorthern  Pacific  Beneficial  Association,  71  Northicestern  Reporter^ 
page  701. — One  Joseph  A.  Martin  was  a  member  of  the  above-named 
association,  which  was  unincorporated  and  composed  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailway  Company,  the  object  of  said 
association  being  to  provide  relief  for  its  members  when  disabled  by  acci- 
dent or  sickness,  and  at  their  death  for  their  families.  He  was  injured 
by  an  accident,  and  thereupon  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  medical  treatment,  pursuant  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  association,  where,  through  neglect  and  maltreatment,  he  died. 
His  wife,  Margaret  K.  Martin,  as  administratrix,  sole  heir,  and  next  of 
kin,  brought  suit  against  said  association  in  the  district  court  of  Hen- 
nepin County,  Minn.,  to  recover  damages  sufiered  by  reason  of  his  death 
in  the  manner  aforesaid.  The  association  demurred  to  her  complaint 
and  the  court  issued  an  order  sustaining  said  demurrer.  From  this 
action  the  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
rendered  its  decision  June  15,  1897,  and  affirmed  the  action  of  the 
lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Buck,  and 
from  the  same  the  following,  showing  the  reasons  for  the  decision,  is 
quoted : 

There  is  no  allegation  or  pretense  that  this  association  is  a  corpora- 
tion. It  is  merely  a  combination  or  association  of  individuals,  and  uo 
one  was  to  be  liable  except  for  assessment,  with  the  right  to  surgical 
care  and  treatment  in  case  of  injury  while  in  the  employment  of  the 
railroad  company.  The  suit  is  one  at  law  for  a  tort.  As  the  deceased 
was  a  member  of  the  association,  he  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  as 
much  a  party  to  the  selection  of  the  physicians  and  nurses  at  the  hos- 
pital <and  its  management  as  any  other  member  of  the  society.  No 
member  had  any  greater  or  less  rights  or  obligations  than  the  deceased. 
The  employees  at  the  hospital  were  just  as  much  the  servants  of  Mr. 
Martin  as  they  were  of  all  or  any  other  one  of  his  associates,  and  he 
could  not  bring  a  suit  against  another  for  a  personal  wrong  done  him 
by  such  servant,  because  it  would  be  as  much  the  act  of  Martin  as  that 
of  his  associates.  If  a  tort  has  been  committed  upon  the  i^erson  of 
Mr.  Martin  by  the  employees  of  the  association,  the  remedy  is  against 

186  who  oommitt^d  it,  either  separately  or  jointly,  and  not  against 
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)  associatjaii.  Marttu  was  in  tlie  bospital  by  virtue  of  Lis  member- 
U[)  in  the  asBociation.  ITe  had  the  saino  iuterest  in  the  whole  subject- 
lalter  of  its  operatiou  anil  management  as  any  otlier  member.  Tbia 
ung  so,  he,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  aBSociatioii,  ootild  not  have 
Maintained  such  an  autiou,  and  hence  his  personal  representative  can 
tat  dn  so. 

|i  Counsel  foi-  appellant  cite  General  Statates,  1894,  section  ul77,  as 
pthority  for  maintaining  this  action  against  defendaiit  under  their  firm 
Amc  That  section  provides  that  when  two  or  nioie  [)€rsona  associate 
k  business,  and  transact  such  business  under  a  common  name,  they  may 
Bsaed  by  sftcli  common  name,  and,  when  judgment  is  obtained,  it  shall 
TdA  the  joint  property  of  all  the  associates  in  the  same  mauucr  as  if 
I  liad  been  named  as  defendants.  That  rale  would  be  applicable 
heTe  the  plaiutifi'  had  a  cause  of  action  against  those  who  were  osso- 
■ted  and  doing  business  ander  a  common  name,  but  it  does  not  apply 
I  the  case  at  bar,  because  plaintiff  has  no  cause  of  action  agaiust  the 
Bociation,  either  upon  contract  or  tort. 

uln  the  case  of  3IcMahon  v.  Hanhr,  4T  N.  Y.,  07,  it  was  held  that  part 
■the  members  of  an  unincorporated  association  could  not  sue  the  rest 
■law,  on  the  contract  of  the  association.  To  the  same  effect  is  Burt 
TiatUrop,  52  Mich.,  106, 17  N.  W.,  710.  If  a  suit  at  law  on  contract 
jainst  such  an  nniuenrporated  association  will  not  lie,  certainly  one 
1  upon  tort  committed  by  some  of  its  members  can  not  be  npheld. 


I  EMPL0n:R8'    LlABILITr— CONTHIBUTORT    NBGHaBNCE— Loscft   V. 
tratlon  ct  at.,  -t2  Soiillticentcni   Reporter,  paye  7.'>i': — This  case  was 
appealed  from  the  circuit  court  of  Jeflerson  County,  Ky.,  to  the  court 
of  appeals  of  the  State,  and  the  decision  of  said  court  was  rendered 
October  <i,  1897,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  which 
had  rendered  a  judgment  for  Stratton  et  ill.,  the  defendants  above 
named.     Tbe  plaintilF  brought  the  suit  for  damages  for  injuries  sus- 
tained while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendants,  caused,  as  was  shown  by 
the  evidence,  by  a  defective  machine  at  which  he  was  working.    The 
defendants  alleged  contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  and  that  ho  was 
tliercfore  not  entitled  to  damages, 
^lOn  \\\\ti  point  the  court  of  appeal:^  used  the  following  language  in  its 
anion,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  (iuify: 

s  earnestly  contended  by  counsel  for  appellees  that  tbe  evidence 

sbows  contributory  negligence  upon  the  part  of  the  appellant,  or  ab 

leaxt  hi"  knowledge  of  danger  was  such  as  to  preclude  his  right  to 

recover.     It  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence  that  the  appellant,  a  minor, 

tad  knowledge  that  some  time  before  his  injury  other  servants  had 

sen  injured  by  tlie  machine  whicli  he  was  operating;  but  it  is  also 

lown  by  tbe  testimony  that  appellant  notified  the  foreman  of  appellees, 

^o  liad  charge  and  management  of  the  factory,  that  the  ma^^hine  was 

jigerons,  or  at  least  expiessed  a  ft-'ar  of  it,  but  he  was  assured  by  the 

reman  that  the  macliine  was  all  right  and  not  dangerous;   and  it 

rther  appears  that  the  appellant  relied  upon  the  assurance  of  the  fore- 

Bn  aiid  commenced  operating  the  machine. 

r  it  Miems  clear  to  uh,  upon  both  reason  and  authority,  that  in  this  c 
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appellant  bad  the  riglit  to  rely  upou  the  assaranoe  of  the  agent  of  the 
master  as  to  the  safety  of  the  macliine,  and  that  appellant  was  not  in 
any  sense  gnilty  of  contributory  negligence. 


Employers'  Liability — Duties  of  the  Master — Assumption 
OF  Risk  by  Employee — Mangum  v.  Bullion  Beck  and  Champion  Min- 
ing Company  J  50  Pacific  Beporterjpage  834, — Action  was  brought  in  the 
district  court  for  the  fifth  district  of  Utah,  by  Willis  L.  Mangom 
against  the  mining  company  above  named,  to  recover  damages  sus- 
tained while  in  its  emi)loy.  The  facts  appear  to  be  that  the  plaintiff, 
while  being  lowered  in  the  cage  down  the  shaft  of  the  mine,  was,  through 
some  defect  in  the  machinery,  thrown  down  and  severely  injured  by 
the  violent  and  sudden  stopping  of  the  cage;  that  the  defect  in  the 
machinery  caused  the  cable  by  which  the  cage  was  suspended  to  vibrate; 
that  it  was  this  vibration  of  the  cable  which,  in  the  opinion  of  exi)eit 
witnesses,  caused  the  cage  to  stop  at  the  time  of  the  accident<,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  was  aware  of  this  vibration  before  he  entered  the  cage  on 
the  trip  during  which  he  was  hurt.  A  judgment  was  rendered  in  the 
district  court  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  company 
appealed  the  case  to  the  sui)reme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its 
decision  October  30,  1897,  and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  district 
court. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Bartch,  the  law  upon  certain  interesting  points  is  laid  down  as  follows: 

While  the  employer  is  not  required  to  furnish  machinery  and  appli- 
ances for  the  use  of  his  servant  which  are  absolutely  safe,  or  to  furnish 
the  best  which  can  possibly  be  obtained,  still  it  is  his  duty  to  exercise 
ordinary  and  reasonable  care  and  diligence  to  obtain  and  furnish  such 
as  are  reasonably  safe,  and  reasonably  well  adai)ted  to  i)erform  the 
work  for  which  they  arc  intended,  and  such  as  the  servant  may,  with 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  i)rudence  and  care,  use  in.  the  performance  of 
his  work  with  reasonable  safety  to  himself;  and  it  is  likewise  the  em- 
ployer's duty  to  exercise  reasonable  care  in  operating  the  same,  and  to 
keep  them  in  suitable  condition  and  repair. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  respondent  [Mangum]  was  aware  that  the  cage 
was  shaking,  and  not  running  smoothly,  is  not  suflicient  to  justify*  us 
in  holding  that  he  had  assumed  the  risk,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
allow  that  the  defects  were  of  such  an  obviously  dangerous  character 
that  he  ought  to  have  appreciated  the  risk,  and  ceased  his  employment, 
or  that  a  man  of  reasonable  precaution,  placed  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  have  done  so.  It  is  shown  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
skilled  in  mechanic  arts,  had  never  worked  in  a  machine  shop,  and 
never  had  an3'thing  to  do  with  machinery,  except  in  this  mine.  There- 
fore he  had  the  right  to  rely,  at  least  to  a  reasonable  extent,  on  the 
Judgment  of  his  emi)loyer,  who  is  presumed  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  machinery  used  in  his  business,  and  to  assume  that  he  would  dis- 
charge his  duty  by  furnishing  reasonably  safe  machinery  and  keeping 
r>er  condition  and  repair.    Where  an  employee  has  knowledge 
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t  d«fcct«  in  mnchioery  ns^d  In  liis  ^^iniiluyroent,  ami  the  dcfiicts  are 
lot  so  (laiig^oas  as  to  tbri^ateik  iiniui-dintu  injury,  or  ttie  dniiger  ia  uot 

;li  us  to  lio  reasoanblj  »pprclteiiilcd  by  bim,  liis  coDtiuuaDce  iu  tlie 

rice  will  not  ilefent  a  recovery  for  injuries  resulting  Trom  such  ilufectA. 

,  liowever,  the  defects  are  so  obviously  and  inizned lately  dangerous 
t  a  person  of  ordinary  prndencp  and  precaution  would  refuse  to  use 

-  iniH'liinerv.  Ilien,  if  tbc  i^errant  continues  its  use,  be  assttmeH  the 

"Mere  knowledge  of  the  defect  is  not  safflcient,  unless  it  docs  or 
Aoald  carrytoaservsint'aniind  the  danger  from  which  hesniVered.  A 
■vant  may  assume  that  the  master  will  do  bis  duty;  and  therefore, 
icii  directed  by  proper  authority  to  perform  certain  services,  or  to 
icrfonn  tbera  in  a  certain  place,  lie  ordinarily  will  be  jtistiSed  in  obey- 
Bg  orders,  subject  to  the  ^^naliflcation  (bat  he  must  not  rfishly  or 
fieliberatcly  exiwse  himself  to  nnnecessary  and  nnreasonable  risks 
ttliieb  he  knows  and  appreciates.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  aware  of 
n.-t»,  and  auotber  to  know  and  appreciate  the  risks  resulting  there 
n.''    (Thomas  Neg.,  851.) 

Q  Patterson  v.  Railroad  Co.,  7G  Pa.  St.,  3S9,  Mr.  .Tnstice  Gordon, 
livering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  "  In  this  discnssion,  liowever, 
s  are  not  to  forget  that  the  servant  is  required  to  exercise  ordinary 
adence.  If  the  instrn mentality  by  which  he  is  required  to  perform 
i  service  is  so  obviously  and  immediately  dangerous  that  a.  man  of 
loinmon  iTmdenco  would  refuse  to  use  it,  the  master  can  not  be  held 
'  kble  for  tbc  resulting  damage.  In  such  case  the  law  adjudges  the 
rvant  guilty  of  concurrent  negligence,  and  will  refnse  that  aid  to 
■  li  he  wonld  otherwise  be  entitled.  But  where  the  servant,  in  obe- 
■c  to  the  requirement  of  the  master,  incnra  the  risk  of  machinery, 
Kvliicb,  though  dangerous,  ia  not  so  much  so  as  to  threaten  immediate 
i^niy,  or  wlicre  it  is  reasonably  probable  it  may  be  safely  used  by 
octraordiuary  caution  or  skill,  the  rule  is  diflerent.  In  such  case  the 
master  is  liable  for  a  resulting  accident." 
'  1  Lee  r.  Bailroad  (Jo.,  101  Cal.,  IIS,  35  Pae.,  572,  the  supreme  court 
r  California,  respectiuK  the  risk  of  an  employee,  said  :  "  It  is  not  only 
ecoDsary  that  ao  employee  should  know  of  the  defect  iu  the  machineiy 
a  order  to  hold  that  ho  assumed  the  risk,  but  the  danger  arising  from 
"le  defect  must  also  be  known  or  reasonably  apprehended  by  him," 
Bin  Eadroad  Co.  r.  Herbert,  116  F.  S.,6iL',6Sup.Ct.,  590,  Mr.  Justice 
■||  said  r  "The  servant  does  not  undertake  to  incur  the  risks  arising 
II  the  waut  of  BUlMoieiit  and  skillful  colaborers,  or  from  defective 
*  iuery  or  other  instruments  with  which  he  is  to  work.  Ilis  eon- 
ict  implies  that  in  regard  to  these  matters  his  employer  will  make 
nnate  provision  that  no  danger  will  ensue  to  bim.  This  doctrine 
uwui  so  ftequently  asserted  by  courts  of  the  highest  character  that 
C  can  hardly  be  conHidercd  as  any  longer  open  to  serious  r^nestion.'' 
We  find  uu  reversible  error  in  tbe  record.    The  judgmeut  is  alhrmed. 


Emplo^-ebs'  Liabii-ity — JTegligenck    of   Employer — KiiidcT- 

vcker  tee  Co.  r.  Finn,  m  Federal  lieporln;  page  4S3. — William  Finn, 

(Employee  of  tbe  above-named  ice  company,  recoveretl  a  verdict  in  the 

Poitnl  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Sew  York  iu  an 

LcUou  agulust  said  company  for  damages  caused  by  the  kick  of  a  liorae 
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belonging  to  said  company.  The  ice  company  appealed  the  case  to  tlie 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit,  which 
rendered  its  decision  May  3, 1897,  and  sustained  .the  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court. 

The  following,  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
shows  the  important  part  of  the  decision : 

The  defendant's  remaining  point  is  that  the  plaintiff  was,  in  driving 
the  horse,  disobeying  a  rule  of  the  defendant,  and  was  therefore  guilty 
of  contributory  negligence.  The  defendant  had  a  rule,  on  paper,  which 
Finn  knew,  and  which  prohibited  any  employee,  except  the  drivers 
themselves,  from  driving  the  horses.  There  was  ample  evidence  that 
this  rule  was,  and  was  known  by  the  company  to  be,  a  dead  letter. 
The  defendant  insisted  that  the  plaintiff  ought  not  to  recover,  because 
at  tlio  time  he  was  hurt  he  was  acting  in  violation  of  this  rule. 
.  The  court  [circuit  court]  charged  as  follows: 

<^  If  there  was  a  rule  ot  that  character  in  force,  and  the  plaintiff  was 
violating  it  at  the  time  he  received  this  injury,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
recover ;  but  if  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  there  was 
such  a  printed  regulation,  it  was  not  enforced,  it  was  a  dead  letter,  that 
everybody  connected  with  the  company  knew  that  the  helpers  were 
expected  on  occasions  to  drive  the  defendant's  horses,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  was  injured  while  driving  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  then 
the  rule  is  no  defense." 

To  the  correctness  of  this  charge,  both  in  morals  and  in  law,  there 
can  be  no  valid  objection.  An  employer  can  not  be  permitted  to  set 
up  as  a  valid  defense  against  the  consequences  of  his  own  negligence 
tlie  employee's  violation  of  a  rule  which  the  employer  had  knowingly 
permitted  to  be  practically  abandoned.  The  judgment  of  the  circuit 
>  court  is  aHirmed. 


Injunction— Intimidation  of  Employees — Damages— (y-aTet/  r. 
Behanna  ct  al,  37  Atlantic  Reporter ^  page  843. — A  bill  for  an  injunction 
and  damages  was  filed  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Fayette  County, 
Pa.,  by  one  Margaret  O'Neil,  doing  business  as  the  Fayette  City  Coal 
Works,  against  Noah  Behanna  and  others.  There  was  a  decree  for  the 
defendants  on  a  report  of  a  master  in  chancery,  and  the  plaintiff 
appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Said  court  ren- 
dered its  decision  July  15, 1897,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court. 

The  only  statement  of  facts  in  the  case  is  that  given  in  the  opinion 
of  the  supreme  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Mitchell,  and  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted: 

We  are  obliged  to  differ  wholly  from  the  view  of  the  facts  reported 
by  the  learned  master.  It  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  testimony, 
read  in  the  light  of  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Nor 
can  we  agree  entirely  with  the  view  of  the  court  below,  though  it  is 

're  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  and  the  law.  The  learned  judge, 
•  opinion,  says :  ^<  The  testimony  establishes  the  fact  tiiat  certain 
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of  U)c  dcADdasts  oTgretayped  ttese  bomid«|  and  ased  amkoja&n^ 

intiniHlatiimT  ridJeole,  vul  coefvioii  to  pnrvot  tttw  bmb  from  eB^»g:big 

in  wink  &ir  Ute  plsinlifl^    Wken  tke  nev  neo  ««ce  foUoved.  aad  inpor- 

taned  nut  to  vurfc.  from  tb«tr  point  of  emltarkntioD  to  tbeir  deslinaiion, 

oDd  there  met  by  the  strikers  ta  considerable  nnmbers,  and  follownl  lo 

tbetr  liHlging  places,  alt  the  (iate  being  pressed  ami  entreated  to  return, 

and  vailed  'srabs'  and  'blacklegs,*  and  M>metitDe8  sum>uu<led,  and  Ih« 

efliort  nade  to  pall  them  awa3r,  and  onfViendly  <;at  least  i  atnutsiih^-e 

aboat  everywhere,  it  mast  b&admitted  that  Ibeiv  vas  iwoielliinff  nton* 

tban  mem  atgoment  and  persnasion  aud  the  orderly  and  IciniiiuAte 

idoct  of  3  strike.    This  \ra8  eertainlr  serious  aunuyanee.  and  \rell 

nlatcd  to  intimidate  and  coerce:  and  that  effect  vas  apparently  pro- 

ed  no  mon  than  one  occasion.    Xor  di<l  sneb  acts  entirely  end  vri^n 

men  imporlMl  actually  b^an  work,  bat  snch  men  were  on  ooriiKious, 

'  in  a  less  public  manner,  approached  in  a  like  wanner  in  their  inter- 

of  labor,  and  advised  that  there  would  be  trouble  there  and  th»y 

better  leave.     No  actual  violence,  however,  was  employed.'' 

bis  is  a  uuld  and  judicially  restrained  statenieut  of  what  thi''  ctI- 

ir«  clearly  showed.    The  strikers  and  their  counsel  eeeni  tu  think 

t  the  former  conld  do  anything  to  attain  their  ends,  short  of  actual 

sical  violence.    This  is  a  most  serious  misconception.    The  "arBit- 

its"^  and  "  persnasioQ  **  and  "  appeals'*  of  a  hostile  and  demonstrative 

»l>  have  a  potency  over  men  of  ordinary  nerve  which  far  exceeds  the 

its  of  lawfnlncss.    The  display  uf  force,  though  none  is  actually 

id,  is  intimidation,  and  as  much  unlawful  as  violence  itself. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  argue  that  the  strikers  only  congregnted  at 

tlie  place  of  arrival  of  the  new  men,  in  accordance  with  the  cusloni  nl 

boat  and  train  arrivals  in  small  towns,    lint  this  disguise  is  too  tlinmy 

to  hide  the  real  purpose.     If  they  desired  in  good  faith  to  meet  pctu'C- 

■™tjy  and  lawfully  lor  their  own  business,  they  3hoidd  have  selected 

jther  place,  sufficiently  remote  to  be  free  from  the  excitement  aud 

iwds  which,  their  own  testimony  admits,  atteuded  the  arrival  of  tlio 

n  men,  and  also  far  enough  away  to  avoid  the  intimidating  effect  of 

n  hostile  crowd  on  the  newcomers,     But,  in  truth,  they  did  not  desire 

to  avoid  that  effect.    On  the  contrary,  that  was  what  Ihcy  wore  there 

for,  and  their  presence  indicates  their  real  inteutions  too  plainly  for 

any  verbal  denials  ou  their  part  to  offset. 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  strikers,  through  their  committeeH,  ouly 

exercised  ("insisted  on"  is  the  phrase  their  counsel  use  in  this  court) 

their  right  to  talk  to  the  new  men,  to  persuade  them  not  to  go  t*)  work. 

ere  was  no  such  right.    These  men  were  there  presumably  under 

itmct  with  the  plaintiff,  and  certainly  in  search  of  work,  if  not  yet 

lally  under  pay.    They  were  not  at  leisure,  aud  their  time,  whetuer 

r  own  or  their  employer's,  could  not  lawfully  be  taken  up  and  their 

jress  interfered  with  by  these  or  any  other  outsidern,  on  uiiy  pre- 

fase  or  under  any  claim  of  right  to  argue  or  persuade  them  to  InenU 

fcir  contracts.     Even,  therefore,  if  the  arguments  and  persuasion  had 

u  confined  to  lawful  means,  they  were  exerted  at  nu  improper  time, 

[  were  au  interference  with  the  plniiitiira  rights,  which  miulo  the 

petrators  liable  for  any  damages  thoplaintiff'sull'ered  in  uouKeiiucni'e. 

bi,  to  fact,  their  efforts  were  not  confiued  to  lawful  means.     Theresidt 

■the  evidence,  as  stated  by  the  learned  jndge,  is  that  the  new  men 

re  ''followed  aud  importuned  not  to  work,  from  tlietr  point  of  enitinrka- 

a  to  their  destination,  and  there  met  by  the  strikers  in  considerable 

Ubera,    •     •     •     called  *  sc'ihs'  and  'blacklegs,'  and  sometimwi  siir- 

Mudod  and  the  effort  made  to  pnll  them  away."    This  view  is  quUo 

laai— No.  14 — 7 
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suilicieutly  favorable  to  the  defendants,  and,  as  already  said,  a  hostile 
and  threatening  crowd  does  not  need  to  resort  to  actual  violence  to  be 
guilty  of  nnlawfal  intimidation.  The  acts  of  these  defendants  were  an 
unliiwiul  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  new  men,  and  with  those 
of  tlie  plaintiff. 

In  Cote  r.  Murphy,  159  l^a.  Stat.,  420,  28  Atl.,  190,  it  is  said  by  our 
brother  dean  that  ^Mt  is  one  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  a  mechanic  or 
laborer  in  this  Commonwealth  to  fix  such  value  on  his  services  as  he 
sees  proper,  and  under  the  constitution  tliere  is  no  power  lodged  any- 
where to  comjiel  him  to  work  for  less  than  he  chooses  to  accept,"  nor,  as. 
the  same  right  maybe  stated  with  reference  to  this  case,  to  prevent  his 
working  for  such  pay  as  he  can  get  and  is  willing  to  accept.  We  regard 
the  testimony  as  demonstrating  that  the  defendants  were  guilty  of  an 
unlawful  combination,  which,  while  professing  the  intention  and  trying 
to  maintain  an  outward  appearance  of  lawfulness,  was  carrie<l  out  by 
violent  and  threatening  conduct,  which  was  equally  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  new  men  who  came  to  work  for  plaintift'^  and  of  the  plnin- 
tiil'  herself,  and  that  they  are  liable  in  this  suit  for  all  the  damages 
which  x>laiutift'  suffered  thereby. 

Not  the  least  notable  feature  is  the  expression  of  surprise  by  the 
counsel,  and  even  by  the  court,  that  the  case  was  pushed  after  the 
strike  was  over.  It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  the  strike  was  less  vio- 
lent and  disorderly  than  others  which  had  preceded  it,  and  a  sentiment 
seems  to  have  i>ervaded  the  community — even  the  court  not  being 
entirely  exempt — that,  the  strike  being  over,  the  subject  had  better  be 
dropped.  This  is  not  law  nor  Justice. '  A  plaintiff  who  might  have 
been  hurt  worse  than  he  was  may  be  inclined  not  to  push  his  claim  for 
compensation  for  the  injury  actually  received;  but  it  is  for  him,  and 
not  for  others,  and  especially  not  for  courts,  to  make  the  choice,  and 
there  should  be  no  judicial  surprise  if  he  insists  on  his  rights,  though 
other  men  may  think  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor.  Decree 
reversed,  bill  reinstated,  and  damages  directed  to  be  ascertained  in 
accordance  with  this  opinion. 


IxjiNCTioN — Intimidation  of  Workmen  by  Labor  Unions — 
Consolifhded  Steel  and  Wire  Company  i\  Murray  et  al.j  SO  Federal  Re- 
porter^ page  811, — This  was  a  suit  in  equity  brought  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  eastern  division, 
by  the  above-named  company  against  Patrick  Murray  and  otlnrs,  to 
en.join  them  from  interfering  with  said  company  and  its  employees. 
Said  court  rendered  its  decision  May  8,  1897,  and  issued  a  temporary 
injunction. 

The  facts  in  tlie  case  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision  are  given  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  District  Judge  Sage,  which  reads  iis 
follows: 

The  complainant  is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  with  its  ])rincipal  place  of  business  in  the  city  of 
Cliicago.  It  is  engaged  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  wire  and  wire  nails. 
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h  the  city  of  GlRvelaad  it  owns  and  operates  a  large  plant  and  mill, 
hnvitig  nbout  n  half  million  dnllai's  invested  in  its  Imsiuess,  imd  employ- 
iBg,  when  mnning  n|i  to  full  capacity,  about  500  men  aa  operatives. 
Prior  to  April,  189fi,  it  Lad  conti-acted  with  a  fall  coinplemeut  of  ineu 
Ir-  thf  operatiou  of  its  mill  and  giUut,  and,  it  is  set  forth  in  the  hill,  had 
bade  u  satisfactory  agreement  with  each  of  said  mpn  as  to  the  pritiL-  of 
us  labor  for  the  period  of  one  year.  Complainant'e  coutxacts  were  snffl- 
Kent  to  coutinac  its  mill  and  plant  in  full  operation  for  that  period. 
Bbo  bill  eets  forth  that  for  several  weeksprior  to  April,  189C,  thedefcnd- 
pl*.  including  P.  J.  Mnndio  Lodge,  So.  1,  and  Banner  Lodge,  >'o.  2,  of 
■e  Bod-mill  Workers  of  America — voluntary  organizations — throiigU 
poirofficers,  agents,  meinhers,and  employees,  notilied  complainant  and 
Ib  euiployees  that  complainant  was  not  paying  wages  to  its  employees 
B  accordance  with  the  so-called  "Cleveland  scale,"  and  undertook  to 
brnpel  said  employees  to  become  mejubers  of  said  lodges,  or  one  of 
■cm,  and  to  enforce  the  payment  of  wages  by  complainant  in  accord- 
Bio  with  the  "Cleveland  scale;"  that  the  complainant  reAised  to 
ncogake  the  right  of  said  defendant  lodges,  or  their  members,  ofllceps, 
wcnts,  or  employees,  to  interfere  with  it  iu  the  management  of  its  said 
iBsiness,  and  the  employees  of  complainant  refosed  to  bt^como  mem- 
wrs  of  said  lodges,  or  either  of  them;  that  theronpon  the  said  lodges, 
pniDgh  tlieir  officers,  members,  agents,  or  employees,  declared  a  strike 
■  the  mill  aud  plant  of  complainant,  and  attempted  to,  and  dhl,  by 
prc«  and  violence,  restrain  many  of  complainant's  employees  from 
btering  the  complainant's  works  and  engaging  in  the  dnties  which 
pbey  bad  contracted  to  perform ;  and  that  in  many  c^ses  said  employees 
nreby  the  defendants  assaulted  and  beaten,  and  by  force  and  vio- 
■Dce  prevented  from  approaching  or  entering  n]>ou  the  complainant's 
KemiMis. 

iBy  reason  of  the  acts  aforesaid,  and  of  continuous,  uninterrupted 
fctetnpts  of  defendants  to  compel  complainant  to  recognize  the  said 
bclgos  or  uuiou.t,  and  the  scale  of  prices  dictated  by  said  lodges  or 
pifons,  and  to  coerce  its  employees  to  become  members  of  said  lodges, 
It  one  of  them,  complainant,  in  the  month  of  April,  1S96,  determined 
b,  ami  did,  close  indefinitely  its  mill  and  works  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
■nd,  and  they  remained  closed  until  about  the  1st  day  of  March,  1807, 
rbcu  they  were  opened,  and  complainant  offered  employment  to  sucli 
Urarers  as  might  be  acceptable  to  it  for  the  positions  which  it  had  at 
It*  disposal.  Tbereapon  the  defeudant  lodges,  acting  through  their 
ifficers,  agents,  members,  and  employees,  began  to  attempt  to  coerce 
be  laborers  and  employees  engaged  tn  the  operation  of  said  mill  and 
rorka  to  become  members  of  avid  lodges,  or  one  of  them,  and  to  force 
BnplBunant  to  pay  wages  according  to  the  "Cleveland  scale,"  arbi- 
itmrily  fixed  by  said  lodges,  and  other  lodges,  of  said  Rod-mill  Workers 
if  America,  and  they  have  continuously  since  that  time,  without  intcr- 
nptiou,  persistcfl  in  attempting  to  so  coerce  and  force  complainant  and 
i>  laborers  and  employees. 

i  It  in fnrlher  averred  in  the  bill  that  no  contract  rights  existed  between 
■OiOOtDplaiimnt  and  said  lodges,  their  officers,  agents,  members,  or 
■iployucs;  that  complainant  at  all  times  refused  to  recognize  in  anyman- 
me  n-biitiH>ever  said  lodges,  their  officers,  agents,  members,  or  employees, 
boc  of  whom  are  now  employees  of  complainant,  nor  have  they  been 
m  complainant's  employment,  "at  least  since  the  month  of  April,  1896." 
I  It  is  farther  averred  that  the  defendants  and  others  daily  congregate 
fclBKCa  unmbers,  iu  aud  about  complaiaaut's  works,  in  their  al  t«mpt  to 
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ooorce  complainant's  em  ployees  to  become  members  of  said  lodges,  or  one 
of  them ;  that  in  immerons  instances  complainant's  employees  have  been 
at  t  iu*ked  by  defendants  and  brutally  beaten ;  that,  by  threats  and  other- 
wise,  defendants  and  others  have  endeavored  to  compel  said  employees 
to  desist  from  performing  their  contracts  with  complainant,  and  to  refuse 
to  work  for  complainant ;  that  defendants  and  others  i>ersisted  in  follow- 
ing complainant's  employees  on  their  way  liome,  and  in  intercepting  them 
in  lonely  i>laces,  beating  and  maltreating  them,  greatly  endangering  life 
and  limb,  and  depriving  them  of  the  freedom  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  (constitutions  of  the  United  Stajtes  and  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  that 
defendants  have  been  engaged  and  are  engaging  in  said  acts  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  complainant  to  recognize  said  organizations 
or  lodges,  and  to  submit  itself  to  their  dictation  in  the  matter  of  the 
payment  of  wages,  and  also  in  the  matter  of*  hiring  and  discharging 
em])loyces.  The  bill  then  proceeds  to  allege  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
d(*fendants  for  the  unlawiiil  purpose  of  preveuting  complainant  fh)m 
<»perating  its  mill  and  works  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  excepting  by 
the  c^mployment  of  persons  members  of  said  lodges,  or  other  lodges,  of 
said  l^od-mill  Workers  of  America,  and  by  the  dismissal  of  its  pres- 
ent force  of  emi>loyees,  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  for  com- 
plainant, and  that  in  furtherance  of  said  conspiracy  the  defendants, 
with  others,  are  and  have  been  congregating  each  morning  and  even- 
ing at  and  near  the  mill  and  works  of  complainant  and  in  the  streets 
leading  thereto,  and  in  large  numbers,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
inducing  comphiinant's  employees  to  leave  its  employment,  threaten- 
ing x)ersonal  violence  if  tliey  refused,  and  that  in  furtherance  of  said 
ronsiuracy  they  continuously  maltreated,  attacked,  and  injured  com- 
plainants employees;  that  the  police  powers  of  the  city  of  Cleveland 
have  been  invoked,  and,  although  a  detail  of  x)olicemen  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  for  three  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  bill  in  and 
about  said  works,  it  was  unable  t^)  restrain  or  prevent  said  violent  and 
unlawful  acts. 

Complainant  further  avers  that  at  the  time  of  the  tiling  of  the  bill 

it  had  at  work  in  its  mill  ami  works  about  275  sober,  industrious  men, 

who  were  satisfied  with  the  wages  they  were  receiving  and  willing  and 

anxicms  to<*ontinue  in  complainant^s  employment;  that  defendants  have 

threatened  and  were  threatening  to  blow  uj)  and  destroy,  by  the  use 

of  dynamite  and  other  dangerous  agencies,  conipluinant's  mill  and 

works,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  violent  and  unlawful  acts 

and  threats  it  is  unable  properly  to  operate  its  mill  and  works;  that 

the  lives  and  limbs  of  persons  in  its  employ  were  constantly  threatened 

mid  in  danger,  as  was  its  property;  that  the  said  authorities  were 

unable  to  protectt  said  em[)loyees  and  said  property  from  the  damage 

fjadiiVJu^y  constantly  done  and  threatene<l  by  defendants. 

Tlie  bill  further  sets  forth  that  the  complainant  and  its  employees 

meatiiled,  under  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  United  Stiates 

^tfttbe  State  of  Ohio,  to  the  free  and  unrestricted  exercise  of  their 

^(0«i^viQ^hts;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  right  of  com])lainant  to  employ 

^        ^         IS  as  it  may  see  lit  in  connection  with  its  said  mill  and 

M  ^he  right  of  its  employees  to  work  and  labor  for  complain- 

10  desire,  without  the  let,  hindrance,  or  disturbance  of  any 

^  ns,  or  associations  whatsoever.    The  bill  further  sets 

Stet«  I  employees  desire  to  continne  in  its  employ,  and  are 

GbiGo  wages  stipulated  for  their  labor  for  the  support  of 

DluO)  Uieir  families,  and  that  there  are  large  numbers  of 
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;her  men  wUo  aie  out  of  employment,  and  are  seeking  employment 
m  comp]am:iQt.  and  who  are  in  need  of  the  wages  they  woiilU  earn 
lereby,  which  complainant  ia  ready  and  willing  to  pay,  provided 
.id  men  can  be  protected  from  tho  violent  and  nnJawfuI  acts  of  the 
L«fen(]ftUt8. 
The  bill  fnrther  &ets  forth  that  the  complainant  has  ontstanding  large 
mtracts  for  its  prodncts  to  various  persons  and  companies,  whieb  it 
.11  be  prevented  from  fulfilling  if  delendants  be  permitted  to  contitme 
as  aforesaid  to  unlawfully  iuterfere  with  complaiuant's  business,  and 
^  lat,  unless  complainant  is  permitted  to  operate  its  works  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  damages  accruing  by  reason  of  complainant's  inability 
to  fiilfill  said  contracts  will  be  very  large,  and  caase  great  loss  to  com- 
ptsinant;  that  the  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  are  financially  irre- 
"  Kinfiible  and  insolvent,  and  the   complainant  is  without  adequate 
[medy  at  law  against  any  and  all  of  them  for  any  damages  it  may  suf- 
rbyreasonof  their  unlawful  actions  nsaforcsnid.     The  bill  concludes 
th  a  prayer  for  au  injunction  anil  for  other  proper  relief. 
Upon  complainant's  application,  on  the  9th  of  April,  a  preliminsiry 
restraining  order  was  issued  in  accordance  rfith  the  prayer  of  the  Mil, 
to  continue  iu  force  until  the  hearing  and  disposition  of  complainant's 
motioQ  for  a  temporary  injunction,  which  was  act  for  hearing  on  the 
22d  of  April.    For  tho  complainant  3S  affidavits  are  filed,  and  for  the 
defendants  47  affidavits.    Tho  affidavits  for  tho  complainant  fully  sup- 
port the  averments  of  the  bill,  and  the  circamstancea  of  many  cases  of 
assault  and  maltreatment  are  detailed  with  the  names  of  the  defendants 
concerned  therein.    Un  account  of  their  nambcr  and  length  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  refer  specially  to  each  affidavit,  ci  ther  of  those  for  the 
complainant  or  of  those  for  the  defendants.    Bach  individual  defend- 
ant makes  affidavit  denying  any  acts  of  intimidation  or  violence  attrih- 
atcd  to  him,  and  enters  uyion  a  geueral  deniiil,  which  is  substantially 
the  same  in  all  the  affidavits.    It  is  that  at  no  time  during  the  periods 
mentioned  in  the  bill  did  he  congregate,  wiih  others,  at  or  near  the 
ttitrance  to  the  complainant's  works,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
threiiteuing  or  using  violence  or  force  upon  any  of  its  employees, 
;ent8,  or  servants,  and  that  at  no  time  has  ho  hindered  or  delayed 
10  complainant,  or  its  agents,  servants,  or  employees  in  the  operation 
if  its  mill  or  the  conduct  of  its  business,  or  entered  upon  its  premises 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  or  molested  or  interfered  with  any  of  its 
property,  or  with  its  employees  or  machinery,  or  solicited  or  endeavored 
to  coerce  anyof  the  employees  of  the  complainant  to  join  the  Rod-mill 
'■Workers'  Association  of  America,  or  any  of  its  lodges,  or  in  any  manner 
iterfered  with  or  molested  any  person  or  persons  employed  by  the 
implainant  in  the  operation  of  its  mill  and  plant,  or  while  engaged 
the  discharge  of   duties    in    connection   with    said  employment, 
itber  while  they  were  upon  the  premises  of  tho  comphuuant  or  at 
y  other  place;  that  he  has  not  induced  other  persons  to  do  any 
ilawful    act  or  thing    against    the    complainant    company,  or   its 
iplo3'ees  or  its  property;  that  he  is  not  upon  any  strike,  but  that 
is  an  employee  of  the  American  Wire  Company  (or  of  some  one 
the  other  wire  companies  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  as  the  fact  may 
i),  and  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  such.    That  any 
it  was  made  by  him  to  blow  up  complainant's  works  with  dynamite 
otlief  explosive;  or  that  he  has  entered  into  any  conspiracy  or  com- 
iunUon  for  that  purpose;  or  that  hehascarriedany  revolver  or  deadly 
' in  or  about  complainant's  worka  for  the  purpose  of  iutimi- 
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dating  or  injuriug  employees,  or  for  any  other  purpose;  or  that  lie  has 
threatened  them,  or  attempted  to  coerce  complainant  to  pay  the  Cleve- 
land scale,  or  any  other  scale,  of  wages  to  its  employees;  or  that  the 
police  power  of  the  city  has  been  invoked,  and  been  found  ineffectual 
to  restrain  violence  to  complainant's  property,  or  to  its  employees,  is 
denied  by  each  individual  defendant,  and  like  denials  on  behalf  of  tho 
<lefendant  lodges  are  made  by  their  officers  and  agents.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  averred  that  at  no  time  have  more  than  four  or  five  police- 
men'been  present  at  or  near  the  complainant^s  works,  and  that  the  usual 
detail  was  one  or  two;  that  no  occasion  existed  for  invoking  the  powers 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  the  county  of  Cuyahoga,  or  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  prevent  trespassing,  violence,  molestation,  or 
injury  to  property  or  i>erson.  Three  poHcemen  of  the  city — Paul  Weis, 
Jeffrey  Gibbons,  and  John  J.  Conuell — make  affidavits  that  they  were 
on  duty  at  and  near  complainant's  works  and  plant  at  dates  beginning 
Marcli  2 1, 1897,  and  reaching  to  April  20^  1807,  and  that  they  never  Siiw 
any  disorder  or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  that  the  defendants  whom 
they  saw  around  and  near  tho  works  were  orderly  and  peaceable,  that 
no  acts  of  violence  occurred,  no  additional  force  of  policemen  was 
required,  and  none  was  present,  excei)ting  on  one  occasion,  when  there 
were  five  extra  policemen  there.  Why  they  were  present  is  not  explained. 
Tliere  are  two  Gibbonses  and  there  is  one  Connell  in  the  list  of  defend- 
ants. Whether  they  are  relatives  of  the  policemen  of  the  same  name, 
who  are  affiants,  does  not  appear.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  these  affidavits 
that  they  are  so  overwhelmingly  contradicted  as  to  bo  utterly  dis- 
credited. If  the  affiants  are  not  foresworn,  they  are,  to  put  the  matter 
in  tlie  most  charitable  light,  gifted  with  such  facility  for  appealing  from 
their  knowledge  to  their  ignorance  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of 
belief. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  than  a  score  of  affidavits,  by  complainant's 
emi)h>yee8  and  others,  including  i)ersons  entirely  disinterested,  recite 
acts  of  intimidation  and  violence  by  the  defendants,  and  by  others  of  a 
mob,  assemble<l  morning  and  evening  and  day  after  day  at  and  about 
the  entrance  to  complainant's  mill,  preventing  employees  from  going  to 
their  work,  assaulting,  beating,  wounding,  and  maltreating  them,  and 
as  f  hey  came  out  from  the  mill  following  them,  and  falling  upon  tliem, 
and  making  unprovoked,  brutal,  and  outrageous  attacks  upon  them,  so. 
that  they  went  bruised  and  bloody  to  their  homes,  where  many  of  them 
remained,  fearing  to  attempt  to  go  again  to  their  work. 

The  aflidavit  of  John  T.  Kane,  grand  ])resident  of  tho  ^National 
Association  of  Ivod-mill  Workers  of  America,  and  for  six  years  last 
IKist  an  employee  in  tho  rod-mill  department  of  the  American  Wire 
Com[)any  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  denies  all  charges  of  the  commission 
of  violent  and  illegal  acts  by  him.  Admitting  that  he  has  on  several 
occasions  requested  emjdoyees  of  the  complainant  company  not  to  work 
for  that  company  until  it  should  pay  a  reasonable  rate  of  wages  in  its 
rod-mill  department,  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  employees 
of  the  other  mills  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  in  like  departments,  ho 
affirms  that  he  has  at  all  times  conducted  himself  i>eacefully  and  quietly 
toward  the  complainant's  officers,  agents,  and  employees,  and  has  used 
his  influence  to  cause  others  to  act  in  like  manner.  He  denies  that  he 
has  ever  requested  or  sought  to  induce  complainant's  employees  to  join 
the  association  of  which  he  is  president,  or  to  organize  a  lodge  thereof, 
and  avers  that  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  him  whether 
said  employees  are  so  organized  or  not,  so  long  as  they  are  receiving  a 
viiio  of  wages  equal  to  that  received  by  himself  and  hia  coemployecs. 
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Be  ilcnii>a  tlint  th»  coDiplatnaut  has  sutl'ereil  niiy  injury  to  Iiis  propet-ty 
br  l)ar<iue&H  at  the  liauds  of  the  defi'iidauts  in  this  cause,  and  avers  Miat, 
If  liny  siicli  injury  lias  cunie  to  coiiiplaiiiant,  it  has  been  caused  tty  its 
bwii  acta  in  attempting  to  fiecure  men  to  do  its  work  at  less  than  n  ren- 
BOuable  rate  uf  wages,  and  less  than  is  usnally  paid  in  the  city  of  CIcve- 
uiihI,  nncl  in  attempting  to  force  down  the  wages  of  its  employees  to  a 
tucriiit  below  tvhaC  is  reasonable  and  fair  for  the  services  reudei'ed.  Ho 
nviiirs  tliat  the  jirices  fuced.  by  the  complninant  company  in  April,  18!)ti, 
lirL-ru  satisfactory  to  the  men  in  its  employ,  arers  that  several  of  its 
iunployeea  iiuit  its  employment  tor  the  reason  that  the  piicca  were  not 
■atislactory,  and  that  they  asked  the  association  of  which  he  is  prcsi- 
)Sviit  to  assist  them  iii  obtaining  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  and,  an  to  the  men 
fcUo  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  complainant  company  at  the  rate 
Bxcd  by  it,  they  did  so  because  they  were  compelled  by  their  necessities, 
I  lie  denies  that  the  association  decliired  a  strike  in  the  complainant's 
toilli  or  that  he  or  his  fellow-meoibers  sought  to  coerce  the  comphtinaut 
k>  adopt  the  "  Cleveland  scale,"  bnt  admits  that  he  and  his  codefend- 
■int»  have  sought  by  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  the  depression  by  com- 
nlaiusnt  compitny  of  wages  in  its  mills  below  those  ordinarily  and 
nsnally  paid  in  other  mills  in  Cleveland  for  similar  services.  He  admits 
■liitt  they  havo  sought  to  induce  tbe  employees  of  complainaut  to  exer- 
»so  their  right  to  abiindon  complainant's  service.  Ho  denies  that  said 
employees  were  under  any  time  contracts,  and  declares  that  his  eSbrts 
men  limited  to  pointing  out  to  them  what  they  were  doing  tu  both 
cinpluycr  and  employee  by  continuing  in  the  service  of  compUiinant  at 
iesa  than  a  fair  rate  of  wages, 

L  Uu  further  alllrms  that  the  complainant  company,  through  its  nnpcr- 
Sntendcut,  held  repeated  conferences  with  alliunt  and  other  members  of 
•aid  association  ou  the  subject  of  the  ditfereuces  between  comiilaiuant 
eoiiipany  and  the  defendants,  twice  at  the  superintendent's  own  house, 
itwiee  at  the  office  of  the  complainant  company,  and  once  at  the  Forest 
tCity  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  that  said  negotiations  were 
gllwaytt  conducted  in  a  friendly  and  cordial  spirit,  and  that,  by  mutual 
leoncessions  by  the  defendants  and  by  the  complainant's  superintend- 
Mn  t,  "the  difl'erences  between  said  company  and  defendants  had  reached 
;•  settlement,  except  to  receive  formal  ratification  by  the  lodges  of  said 
lAefendants,  and  would  have  been  so  settled  in  an  nmicahle  and  fi-iendly 
teauner,  and  without  the  intervention  and  extraordinary  process  of  this 
lioiiorablo  court,  but  for  the  hasty  and  ill-considered  action  of  the  presi- 
'dciit  of  complainant  compauy  in  ordering  the  commencement  of  these 
fprocccdiugs" 

^  He  further  denies  that  the  defendant  lodges  and  the  other  defeud- 
'«Dt«,  or  that  he  himself  and  the  other  defendants,  have  congregated 
Imoroiog  and  evening  at  the  worlis  of  the  complainant,  or  in  the  streets 
Reading  thereto,  and  declares  that,  except  three  or  four  of  the  defend- 
ants ell  iU'C  engaged  at  other  mills  in  tbe  performance  of  their  regular 
arork,**aDd  that  three  or  four  men  have  been  placed  at  intervals  in  the 
Ipublh:  streets  leading  to  said  works  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  order 
[»»«  preserved,  and  to  observe  who  entered  and  left  tlie  works  of  said ' 
iBoiupUinaut" 

k  The  statement  in  this  affidavit  that  friendly  and  cordial  ncgotiatiouH 
[belween  the  defendants  and  the  complainant's  superintendent  had 
Wnched  a  settlement,  needing  only  formal  ratiScatiou  by  the  defendant 
llodgciii,  and  that  they  would  liavo  been  so  settled  but  for  the  institution 
[of  tTii(t8uft,i8remarkublv.  Why  tbiscomplainantcompiuiy.  if  it  desired 
■ctUcmenl  u«  represented,  should,  just  when  it  had  been  fully  agreed  to 
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on  both  sides  and  was  on  the  ove  of  final  consnmmation,  break  it  off,  and 
resort  to  proceedings  in  court  which  mnst  inevitably  put  an  end  to  all 
negotiations,  is  to  the  conrt  so  entirely  inexplicable  as  to  be  simply 
incredible.  In  the  affidavit  of  defendant  Patrick  Murray  he  states  that 
he  <'has  been  present  on  several  occasions  in  the  public  highway  leading 
to  said  company's  works,  under  instructions  of  the  supreme  officers  of 
the  Eod-mill  Workers'  Association,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  preserve 
order,  and  to  prevent  any  act  of  violence,  or  any  threats  or  intimidation 
of  the  employees  of  said  company  while  said  employees  were  going  into 
or  coming  out  of  the  works  of  said  company;  tliat  his  duties  on  those 
occasions  consisted  in  observing  who  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  works 
of  said  company,  and  take  a  report  thereon  to  the  supreme  officers  of  said 
Eod-mill  Workers'  Association,  and  also,  in  as  far  as  he  could,  prevent 
any  interference  with  said  employees  while  going  to  or  returning  from 
their  work  in  said  company's  works." 

The  averments  of  these  last  two  affidavits,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  defendants'  affidavits  (excepting  the  affida- 
vits of  the  policemen,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made)  is  there 
any  denial  of  the  specific  averments  of  the  bill,  or  of  the  affidavits  filed  for 
complainant,  that  there  was  continuously  a  riotous  assemblage,  which, 
through  one  or  more  of  the  persons  composing  it.  threatened,  intimi- 
dated, abused,  and  maltreated  complainant's  emxnoyees,  at  times  pre- 
venting their  going  to  their  work,  at  other  times  turning  them  back 
bruised  and  bleeding  to  make  their  way  to  their  homes,  are  tantamount 
to  an  admission  of  the  averments  of  the  bill,  notwithstanding  the  denials 
of  thedefendants  that  they  participated  in  thounlawful  acts  of  therioters. 
In  no  other  view  can  it  be  understood  why  the  affiant  Murray  was  sent, 
under  instructions  of  the  supreme  officers  of  the  Eod-mill  Workers^ 
Association,  to  do  all  in  his  x>ower  ^Ho  preserve  order,  and  to  prevent 
any  act  of  violence,  or  any  threats  or  intimidation  of  the  employees  of 
said  company  while  said  employees  were  going  into  or  coming  out  of  the 
works  of  said  company."  The  statement  which  follows,  that  his  duty 
on  those  occasions  was  to  observe  "who  went  in  and  came  out  of  the 
works  of  said  company,  and  take  a  report  thereon  to  the  supreme  offi- 
cers of  said  Kod-mill  Workers'  Association,  and  also  so  far  as  possible 
to  prevent  any  interference  with  employees  while  going  to  or  returning 
from  their  work  for  complainant,"  amounts  to  an  admission  that  the 
association  was  keeping  complainant's  mill  and  its  employees  under 
close  surveillance. 

These  averments,  taken  together,  make  it  clear,  not  only  that  there  was 
continuously  a  riotous  assemblage  known  to  the  association,  but  that 
for  some  reason  it  was  the  object  of  the  association  to  keep  up  at  least 
the  semblance  of  preservation  of  law  and  order,  while,  for  some  pur- 
pose, not  disclosed,  its  object  was  also  to  have  a  complete  list  of  all 
who  Avent  into  or  came  out  from  the  complainant's  mill. 

When  we  consider  these  last  two  affidavits,  in  connection  with  the 
fact,  about  which  there  is  no  question,  that  upon  the  issuing  of  the  tem- 
porary restraining  order  herein,  the  causes  of  complaint  mentioned  in 
the  bill  at  once  ceased,  that  everything  at  and  about  plaintiff's  mills  has 
from  that  time  until  now  been  quiet,  and  the  complainant's  employees 
have  been  unmolested  and  undisturbed,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible 
that  the  defendants  were  in  close  relations  with  the  mob,  and  were  in 
fact  the  ruling  and  controlling  spirits,  without  whom  there  never  would 
have  been  any  disturbance  whatever. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants,  upon  the  argument  of  themotioD,  assured 
oourt  that  the  defendants  were  well-disposed,  orderly  citizens^  and 
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Bbt  it  liad  DOt  beeu  their  intentioD,  in  anjthitig  tliat  they  bod  doue, 
n  exceed  tbojr  rights,  or  iu  any  respect  to  violate  the  law.  In  Barr  p. 
fradea  Council,  53  N.  J.  Eq.  101,  30  AtL,  881,  the  court  of  errors  and 
ppeala  of  the  State  of  New  JerEey.  referring  to  a  eimilar  asaarance, 
Kid: 

"The  defendants  claim,  and  they  are  entitled  to  be  credited  with 
eiug  sincere  iu  the  contention,  that  they  believe  they  have,  in  all  luat- 
Srs  complained  of,  acted  strictly  within  the  lines  of  their  legal  rights, 
his  position  jnstifies  ua  iu  asBuming  that,  if  they  had  not  believed  so, 

Dd  had  not  beeu  satistled  they  were  correct  in  law,  the  acts  challenged 

wonid  not  have  been  committeil,  and,  if  now  convinced  they  are  wrong, 
will  not  again  be  attempted," 

This  fourl,  accepting  the  statements  of  conusel  iu  this  case,  as  the 
like  statement  was  accepted  in  the  New  Jersey  case,  will  be  at  some 
pains  to  refer  to  the  anthorities,  and  to  set  forth  the  principles  of  law 
here  applicable,  proceeding  tirsl  to  consider  the  cases  which  have  been 
decided  by  State  courts,  for  among  these  are  the  earlier  cases,  in  order 
"latitmaybe  made  fully  to  appear  that  the  Federal  conrts  have  not 
^eD  making  any  new  law  in  reference  to  strikes  or  boycotts  or  labor 
bitations,  bnt  have  beeu  following  well-established  precedents.  It 
^1  appear  later  in  the  opinion  that  the  State  courts  had  for  every 
ftrinciple  involved  and  every  rule  of  law  stated  ample  precedent  iu 
well -recognized  authorities  promulgated  long  prior  to  their  decisions. 

In  State  v.  GliddeUj  55  Conn.,  40,  8  Atl.,  890,  the  defendants  were 
prosecuted  for  a  conspiracy  having  for  its  object  to  compel  a  newspaper 
publishing  company  against  its  will  to  discharge  its  workmen  and  to 
employ  such  persous  as  the  defendants  and  their  associates  should 
name.  This  case  was  decided  iu  February,  1887.  It  ia  the  first  Ameri- 
can case  in  which  the  word  "boycott"  ia  used.  That  word  originated 
from  the  eflforts  of  certain  Irish  tenauts  to  exclude  Captain  Boycott 
from  all  intercourse  with  his  neighbors  because  he  endeavored  lawfully 
to  colleet  his  reuts.    The  supreme  court,  in  State  v.  Gllddeu,  said : 

"It  seems  strange  that  in  this  day  and  in  this  free  country — a  coun- 
try in  which  law  interferes  so  little  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual — 
it  should  be  necessary  to  aunounce  from  the  bench  that  every  man  may 
carry  ou  bis  business  as  he  pleases,  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own, 

Io  long  as  he  does  nothing  unlawful,  and  acts  with  due  regard  to  the 
ights  of  others,  and  that  the  occasion  for  such  an  announcement  should 
ie,  not  an  attempt  by  government  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
Itizen,  nor  by  the  rich  and  powerful  to  oppress  the  poor,  but  an  attempt 
»  a  large  body  of  workingraen  to  control,  by  means  little,  if  any,  better 
tan  force,  the  action  of  employers." 
f  The  court  further  said  that  the  defendants  in  effect  said  to  the  pnb- 
bhing  company: 
■  "It  is  true  we  have  no  interest  ia  your  business,  we  have  no  capital 
Bveated  therein,  we  are  in  no  wise  responsible  for  its  losses  or  failures, 
re  are  not  directly  benefited  by  its  success,  and  we  do  not  participate 
D  its  profits ;  yet  we  have  a  right  to  control  its  management,  and  com- 
pel you  to  submit  to  our  dictation.'' 

The  court  declared  that  the  bare  assertion  of  such  a  right  was  start- 
ting,  and  that — 

K'Upon  the  same  principle,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  right  to 
termtne  what  business  otheis  shall  engage  in,  when  and  where  tt  shall 
carried  ou,  etc.,  will  be  demanded,  and  must  be  conceded.  Tbeprin- 
tl«,  if  it  once  obtains  a  foothold,  is  aggressive,  and  it«  not  easily  checked. 
tfarlves  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  is  insatiate  iu  its  demands.    More 
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requires  more.  If  a  large  body  of  irresponsible  men  demand  and  re(;ei  ve 
l)ower  ontside  of  law,  over  and  above  law,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
tbey  will  be  satistied  with  a  moderate  and  reasonable  use  of  it.  All 
history  x)roves  that  abuses  and  excesses  are  inevitable.  The  exercise 
of  irresponsible  power  by  men,  like  the  taste  of  human  blood  by  tigers, 
creates  an  unappeasable  appetite  lor  more." 

The  court  sustained  the  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  defendants. 

The  case  of  State  r.  Stewart,  59  Vt.,  273,  0  Atl.,  559,  was  a  prosecu- 
tion for  conspiracy  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  Ryegate  Granite  Works, 
acori)oration,  from  employing  certain  granite  cutters,  and  to  hinder  and 
deter  certain  laborers  from  working  for  said  corporation.  The  court, 
sustaining  the  indictments,  held  that — 

"The  labor  and  skill  of  the  workman,  the  plant  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  equipment  of  the  farmer,  are  in  equal  sense  property;  every 
man  has  the  right  to  employ  his  talents,  industry,  and  capital  as  he 
l^leases,  free  from  the  dictation  of  others;  and  if  two  or  more  persons 
combine  to  coerce  his  choice  in  this  behalf,  it  is  a  criminal  conspiracy, 
whether  the  means  employed  are  actual  violence  or  a  species  of  intimi- 
dation that  works  upon  the  mind." 

The  court  further  said : 

*'The  exposure  of  a  legitimate  business  to  the  control  of  an  associa- 
tion that  can  order  away  its  employees  and  frighten  away  others  that 
it  may  seek  to  employ,  and  thus  be  compelled  to  cease  the  further  prose- 
cution of  its  work,  is  a  condition  of  things  utterly  at  war  with  every 
principle  of  justice,  and  with  every  safeguard  of  protection  that  citizens 
under  our  system  of  government  are  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  direct  tend- 
ency of  such  intimidation  is  to  establish  over  labor  and  over  all  industries 
a  control  that  is  unknown  to  the  law,  and  that  is  exerted  by  a  secret  asso- 
ciation of  conspirators,  actuated  solely  by  personal  considerations,  and 
whose  jvlans,  carried  into  execution,  usually  result  in  violence  and  the 
destruction  of  property." 

The  same  court,  in  State  r.  Dyer,  decided  at  the  October  term,  1894, 
and  reported  07  Vt.,  690,  32  Atl.,  814,  held— 

'*That  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  restrain  an  employer 
to  discharge  a  particular  workman  by  threatening  to  prevent  his  obtain- 
ing other  workmen,  or  to  constrain  a  workman  to  join  a  certain  organi- 
zation by  threatening  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  work  unless  he 
does  so,  is  a  criminal  conspiracy  at  common  law." 

The  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Murdock  r.  Walker  (January, 
1893),  152  Pa.  St.,  505,  25  Atl.,  492,  decided  that  a  court  of  equity  will 
restrain  by  injunction  discharged  employees,  members  of  a  union,  from 
gatluTiiig  about  their  former  employer's  place  of  business  and  from  fol- 
lowing the  workmen  whom  he  has  employed  in  place  of  the  defendants, 
from  gathering  about  the  boarding  houses  of  such  workmen,  and  from 
interfering  with  them  by  threats,  menaces,  intimidation,  ridicule,  and 
annoyances  on  account  of  their  working  for  the  plaintiiTs. 

The  court  of  errors  and  ai)peals  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  ita 
October  term,  1894,  in  the  case  of  Barr  v.  Trades  Council,  53  N.  J.  Eq., 
101,  30  Atl.,  881,  very  thoroughly  and  elaborately  considered  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  case.  Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  the 
court  said: 

"No  unprejudiced  person  at  this  day  wishes  to  place  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  labor  organizations  conducting  their  operations  within  law- 
ful limits.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  despite  the  warning  and  coimsel  of 
'^Hlited  leaders,  the  reckless  and  revengefnl  among  the  members, 
the  vicious  and  lawless  always  to  be  found  among  the  idle^  80  often 
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take  ndrantago  of  labor  tlcmoiiKtratioiis  to  comiuil;  acts  of  violence 
s^inst  persons  nn<I  property,  and  tlnxs  netikca  the  H^'mpatLy  of  the 
snblir  with  the  system.  Tet  every  one  uiuKt  acknowledge  that  organi- 
^ftlioii  lias  accom  pit  shed  much  in  the  pai^t  for  the  licDefit  of  the  work- 
■guutu,  and  reco^uize  its  poasibilitieH  to  secure  to  him  in  the  future, 
■tjoymcnt  of  other  privileges.  But  while  ciigaRcd  iu  this  laudable 
nirpose,  those  wlio  give  direction  to  affairs  sliouhl  not  nltempt  to  secure 
Beir  ends  by  inlViiiging;  the  lawful  rights  of  others." 
I  The  siiggcstioua  contained  in  this  quotation  are  well  worthy  of  cou- 
'deratiou  by  nil  labor  orgnntzatioas.  No  class  of  men  stands  uiuro  in 
•ed  of  the  protection  of  the  law  aud  of  its  safeguards  than  do  tabor- 
^g  men,  nor  to  any  class  is  public  sympathy  and  the  support  of  public 
'pinion  more  desirabh; ;  and  to  no  cl  ass  will  both  these  be  more  cordially 
attended  so  long  iff  these  orgaDi^ations  keep  themselves  vithin  tho 
mitaof  law  and  order.  Whenever  they  exceed  such  limits,  they  greatly 
rcnken  themselves  and  the  cansc  they  represent,  for  an  overwhelming 
kjority  of  the  American  i>eophi  are  so  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  uiaiu- 
B  and  supremacy  of  law  that  they  will  defeat  any  attempt  to  jier- 
liert  or  overturn  it. 

•  Tlic  court,  iu  Barr  i'.  Trades  Council,  declared  that  a  man's  buai 
I  is  his  propertj*,  and  that  the  right  to  aapure,  possess,  and  pro- 
»ct  property  is  a  natural  and  inalienable  right,  which  all  men  have, 
rith  those  of  eiuoying  and  defending  life  aud  property,  and  of  pursuing 
nd  obtaining  safety  and  happiness.  The  court  said  that  this  was  an 
elio  of  Magna  Charta,  aud  quoted  from  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in  the 
taaiighterliouse  Gases,  10  Wall.,  ^0,  at  page  116,  where  he  says: 
"For  the  preservation,  exercise,  and  enjoyment  of  these  rights  [life, 
lerty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hafipiness]  tho  individual  citizen,  as  a  neces- 
||ty,  mast  be  left  free  to  adopt  such  calling,  profession,  or  trade  as  may 
~eem  (o  him  most  condncive  to  that  end.  Without  this  right  he  cau 
lot  be  a  freeman.  This  right  to  choose  one's  calling  is  au  essential 
art  of  that  liberty  which  it  is  the  object  of  tho  Government  to  pro- 
M:t;  and  a  calling,  when  chosen,  ia  a  man's  property  and  right.  Lib- 
rty  and  property  are  not  protected  where  these  rights  are  arbitrarily 
Kitiled.'' 
I  Tho  court  also  said : 

"This  freedom  of  business  action  lies  at  tho  fortndation  of  all  eom- 
bercial  and  industrial  enterprises.     Men  are  willing  to  embark  capital, 
"biPt  fin'l  esperience  therein,  because  they  cau  confidently  assume  that 
ley  will  bo  able  to  control  their  nlt'airs  according  to  their  owu  ideas, 
hhtn  the  same  are  not  in  conflict  with  law.    If  this  privilege  is  denied 
Bfiin;  if  the  courts  can  not  protect  them  from  interference  by  those 
mUit  ore  not  interested  with  them;  if  the  management  of  business  is 
ID  bet  taken  from  the  owner,  and  assumed  by,  it  may  ho,  irresjKinsible 
■Vtmngers,  then  we  will  have  to  come  to  the  time  when  capital  will 
I'Sevk  after  other  than  industrial  channels  for  investments,  when  cnter- 
L  prisio  and  development  will  bo  crippled,  when  interstate  railroads  and 
eanalfl  and  means  of  tran-sjiortatiou  will  become  dependent  on  tho  pater- 
nalism of  the  National  Goveninient,  and  the  factory  and  the  workshop 
snbject  to  the  nuccrtaiu  chances  of  cooperative  systenio.'' 

liiu  conrt  found  that  the  acts  of  tho  defendants  practically  infriuged 
ujion  the  osereise  of  this  right  by  Mr.  Barr.  Tho  defendants  were 
]'H  bodies  known  as  '-labor  unions,"  embracing  many  trades  in  the  city 
of  Newark,  alUliuted  in  a  society  or  representative  body  known  ns 
the  '•Kssex  Trades  Council.''  One  of  these  unions  was  incorporated; 
the  otheni  were  not.    The  Essex  Trades  Council  itself  was  a  voluntary 
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association,  composed  of  delegates  or  representatives  chosen  thereto  by 
each  <»f  the  18  different  unions  or  associations.  Mr.  B.irr,  as  pro[)rietor 
of  the  daily  morning  newspaper  in  Newark,  determined  to  employ  plate 
or  stereotyped  matter  in  the  making  up  of  his  paper  for  publication. 
All  the  employees  were  members  of  the  local  typographical  union,  which 
had  declared  against  the  use  of  plate  matter  in  tlie  city  of  Newark,  as 
Mr.  liarr  well  knew.  The  Essex  Trades  Council  then  undertook  to  boy- 
cott Mr.  Barr's  newspaper,  by  distributing  circulars,  by  issuing  an  offi- 
cial bulletin,  and  by.  undertaking  to  persuade  the  public  to  withhold 
support  from  the  pajier.  The  defendants  denie<l  that  they  had  made 
any  threats,  or  attempted  to  intimidate  or  coerce  any  of  the'advertisers 
or  patrons  of  the  Times,  and  claimed  that  everything  was  done  in  a 
l>eaceablc  and  orderly  manner,  but  the  court  sai(^ 

"  It  is  true,  there  was  no  public  disturbance,  no  physical  injury,  no 
direct  threat  or  personal  violence,  or  of  actual  attack  on  or  destruction 
of  tangible  property,  as  a  means  of  intimidation  or  coercion.  Force  and 
violence,  however,  while  they  may  enter  largely  into  the  question  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  are  not  necessarily  factors  in  the  right  to  a  civil 
remedy.  But,  even  in  criminal  law,  I  do  not  understand  that  intimida- 
tion, even  when  a  statutory  ingredient  of  crime,  necessaril}'  presupposes 
personal  injury  or  the  fear  thereof.  The  clear  weight  of  authority 
undoubtedly  is  that  a  man  may  be  intimidated  into  doing  or  refraining 
from  doing,  bj"-  fear  of  loss  of  business,  property,  or  reputation,  as  well 
as  by  dread  of  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  health  or  limb;  and  the  extent 
of  this  fear  need  not  be  abject,  but  only  such  as  to  overcome  his  judg- 
ment, or  induce  him  not  to  do  or  to  do  that  which  otherwise  ho  would 
have  done  or  left  undone.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  dispute  that 
the  whole  proceeding  or  boycott  in  this  controversy  is  to  force  Mr.  Barr, 
by  fear  of  loss  of  business,  to  conduct  that  business,  not  according  to 
his  own  judgment,  but  in  accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
typograpliical  union,  and,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
intimidate  and  coerce.'' 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  a  review  of  the  cases,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  jurisdiction  in  equity,  and  awarded  an  iniunction  as  prayed. 

The  case  of  Sherry  r.  l^erkins,  147  Mass.,  212,  17  K  E.,  307,  was 
decided  in  June,  1888.  It  was  there  held  that  banners  displayed  in 
front  of  a  manufacturer's  premises,  with  inscriptions  calculated  to 
injure  his  business  and  to  deter  workingnien  from  entering  into  and 
continuing  in  his  employ,  constituted  a  nuisance,  which  equity  would 
restrain  by  injnnction.  The  court  said  that  the  plaintifts  were  not 
restricted  to  their  remedy  at  law,  but  were  entitled  to  relief  by  injunc- 
tion ;  that  the  scheme  in  pursuance  of  which  the  banners  were  displayed 
and  maintained  was  to  injure  the  plaintifl^s  business,  by  intimidating 
workingnien,  so  as  to  deter  them  from  keeping  and  making  engagements 
with  the  plaintiff.  The  banners  were  a  standing  menace  to  all  who 
were  or  wished  to  be  in  the  employment  of  the  plaintiffs,  to  deter  them 
from  entering  his  premises,  and  maintaining  them  was  a  continuous 
unlawful  act,  injurious  to  his  business  and  property,  and  a  nuisance 
such  as  a  court  of  equity  would  grant  relief  against. 

The  latest  case  in  Massachusetts  is  Vegelahn  r.  Guntner,  decided  Oc- 
tober, 189(;,  and  reported  in  44  N.  E.,  1077.  The  defendants  in  that  case 
consjjired  to  prevent  plaintiff  from  getting  workingmen,  and  thereby 
to  prevent  him  from  carrying  on  his  business,  unless  and  until  he  would 
adopt  a  certain  schedule  of  prices.  The  means  adopted  were  persua- 
sion and  social  pressure,  threats  of  personal  injury  or  uulawftu  harm 
conveyed  to  persons  employed  or  seeking  employment,  and  a  patrol  of 
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fro  men  in  front  of  plaintifiTs  factory,  maiutained  from  lialf  past  C  in 
i  morniug  uiitil  half  past  5  ia  the  afternoou,  on  ouo  of  the  busiest 
»  of  Boston.  The  court  said  that  intimidation  was  not  limited  to 
:«atBof  violence  or  of  physicial  injury  to  person  or  property;  that  it 
1  a  broiider  signification,  and  there  miglit  bo  a  moral  intimidatioD, 
8  illegal,  including  patrolling  or  picketing,  under  the  circum- 
!  stated  ill  the  case.  The  court  further  said  that  the  patrol  was 
an  unlawful  interference  both  with  the  plnintifi'  and  with  the  workmen, 
within  the  principle  of  many  cases,  :ind,  when  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  his  business,  it  became  a  private  nuisance.  The 
ilffeudants  in  that  case  contended  that  the  acts  complainedof  werejus- 
tillable,  "because  they  were  only  seeking  to  secure  better  wages  for 
themselves,  by  compelling  the  plaintiff  to  accept  their  schedule  of 
wages,"  The  court  was  of  opinion  that  that  motive  or  purpose  did 
DOt  justify  maintaining  a  patrol  in  front  of  the  plaintiff's  premises,  asa 
means  of  carrj'tng  out  their  conspiracy,  and  added: 

"A  combination  among  persons  merely  to  regulate  their  own  conduct 
'l  within  allowable  competition  and  is  lawful,  although  others  may  be 
?ctly  affected  thereby.  But  a  combination  to  do  injurious  acts, 
_ptesBly  directed  to  another,  by  way  of  intimidation  or  constraint, 
hlier  of  himself  or  of  persons  employed  or  seeking  to  be  employed  by 

,  is  outside  of  allowable  competition,  and  is  unlawful.'' 
|fln  snpport  of  this  proposition  the  court  cited  a  long  list  of  cases. 
I  Upon  the  point,  urged,  also,  in   argument  in   this   case,  thnt  the 
__lefeDdant3'  acts  might  subject  them  to  an  indictment,  the  court  said 
Uiat  that  fact  did  not  prevent  a  conrt  of  equity  from  issuing  an  injunc- 
tion.    "It  is  true  that,  ordinarily,  a  court  of  equity  will  decline  to  issue 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  commission  of  a  crime;  but  a  continuing 
_iOJury  to  property  or  business  may  be  enjoined,  although  it  may  also 
Hie  pDuishable  as  a  nuisance  or  other  crime.''     In  support  of  this  prop- 
osition the  court  cited  a  long  list  of  cases,  including  the  following: 
■heiry  p.  Perkins,  147  Mass.,  212,  17  N.  E.,  307;  Cranford  r.  Tyrrell, 
^^  N.  Y.,  341,  28  N.  K.,  514;  Gilbert  v.  Mickle,  4  Sandf.  Ch.,  357;  Port 
K  MobUe  r.  Louisville  and  N.  li.  Co.,  84  Ala.,  115,  4  South.,  106,  and 
^ftc  following  English  cases:  Emperor  of  Austria  r.  Bay,  3  De  Gex,  F. 
Hj.,21T:  Loog  r.  Bean,  2C  Ch.  I>iv.,  306;  Monsou  r.  Tussaud  [18941, 1 
■.  B.,  671. 

^p  The  court  further  held  that  such  a  conspiracy,  in  order  either  to  pre- 
^■ant  persons  from  entering  plaintiff's  employment  or  to  prevent  persons 
Htliis  employment  from  continuing  therein,  was  unlawful,  even  though 
^Meh  persons  were  not  bound  by  contract  to  enter  into  or  continue  in 
^Bb  employment,  Moores  &  Co.  i*.  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  1,  23  Wkly. 
^BftW  Bull,,  48,  decided  by  the  superior  conrt  of  Cincinnati  in  general 
^■rm,  is  a  case  much  quoted,  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  combination 
H^  a  trade  union  and  others  to  coerce  an  employer  to  conduct  his  busi- 
^Kssirith  reference  to  apprentices  and  the  employment  of  delinquent 
^Ketabers  of  the  union,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  union,  by  injur- 
^Bg  bis  business  througli  notices  sent  to  his  customers  and  material 
^■en,  stating  that  any  dealings  with  him  will  bo  followed  by  similar 
^■easareti  against  such  customers  and  material  men,  is  an  unlawful  con- 
H^racy.  Judge  Taft,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 
HT"  We  are  of  opiuion  that,  even  if  acts  of  the  character  aud  with  the 
Hitent  shun-n  in  this  case  are  not  a<;tionable  when  done  by  individuals, 
Hhey  become  so  when  they  are  the  result  of  combination,  because  it  is 
H|ear  that  the  terrorizing  of  the  community  by  threats  of  exclusive 
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dealing  in  order  to  deprive  one  obnoxious  member  of  means  of  suste- 
nance will  become  both  dangerous  and  oppressive.-' 

The  latest  case  in  any  State  court — Charles  Gurran  against  Louis 
Galen,  as  president  (known  under  the  title  of  *' Master  Workman") 
of  Brewery  Workingmen-s  Local  Assembly  171KJ,  Knights  of  Labor — 
was  decided  March  2,  1897,  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  will  appear  in  152  N.  Y.,  at  page  33,  46  N.  p].,  297. 
The  court  there  held,  first,  that  the  organization  or  cooperation  of 
workingnien  is  not  of  itself  against  any  public  policy,  and  must  bo 
regarded  as  having  the  sanction  of  law,  when  it  is  for  such  legitimate 
purposes  as  that  of  obtaining  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  com- 
l>en8ation,  or  of  maintaining  such  rate;  second,  if  the  purpose  of  an 
organization  or  combination  of  workingnien  is  to  hamper  or  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  citizen  in  pursuing  his  lawful  trade  or  calling,  and, 
through  contracts  or  arrangements  with  employers,  to  coerce  other 
workingnien  to  become  members  of  the  organization,  and  to  come  under 
its  rules  and  (conditions,  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  their  jiositions 
and  of  deprivation  of  employment,  such  purpose  is  agahist  public 
policy,  and  unlawful;  third,  the  fact  that  a  contract  between  the  work- 
ingmeu's  organization  and  an  employers'  association  was  entered  into  on 
the  ]»art  of  the  emidoyers,  with  the  object  of  avoiding  disputes  and  con- 
flicts with  the  workingmen's  organization,  does  not  legalize  a  plan  of 
compelling  workiugmen  not  in  affiliation  with  the  organization  to  join 
it,  at  the  i)eril  of  being  depriveil  of  their  employment.  With  reference 
to  organizations  of  workingmen  the  court  said: 

^'The  social  principle  which  justifies  such  organizations  is  departed 
from  when  they  are  so  extended  in  their  operation  as  either  to  intend 
or  to  accomplish  injury  to  others.  Public  policy  and  the  interests  of 
society  favor  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  citizen  to  pursue  his  lawful 
trade  or  calling,  and  if  the  ])urpose  of  an  organization  or  combination 
of  workingmen  be  to  hamper  or  to  restrict  that  freedom,  and,  through 
contracts  or  arrangements  with  employers,  to  coerce  other  workingmen 
to  become  members  of  the  organization,  or  to  come  under  its  rules  and 
conditions,  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  their  positions,  and  of 
dcj)rivation  of  employment,  then  that  purpose  seems  clearly  unlawful, 
and  militates  against  the  spirit  of  our  Government  and  the  nature  of 
our  institutions.  The  effectuation  of  such  a  purpose  would  conflict  with 
that  lu'inciple  of  public  policy  which  prohibits  monopolies  and  exclu- 
sive i)riviloges.  It  would  tend  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  services  of 
men  in  useful  employmer.ts  and  capacities.'- 

The  court  farther  along  in  the  course  of  the  opinion  said: 

*'Thc  sympathies  or  the  fellow-feeling  which,  as  asocial  principle, 
underlies  the  association  of  workingmen  for  their  common  benefit,  is 
not  (H>nsistent  with  a  purpose  to  opju'ess  the  individual  who  prefers 
by  single  eflbrt  to  gain  his  livelihood.  If  organization  of  workingmen 
is  in  line  with  good  government,  it  is  because  it  is  intended  as  a  legiti- 
mate instrumentality  to  promote  the  <*ommon  good  of  its  members.-' 

The  Knglish  ceases  ar(^  in  accord  with  the  American  cases  above  cited. 
Lord  r-ampbell,  C.  J.,  in  charging  the  jurv  in  llcg.  r.  Hewitt,  5  Cox, 
Or.  Oas.,  102,  said: 

'*  Hy  law  vvovy  man's  labor  is  his  own  property,  and  he  may  make 
what  bargain  he  pleases  for  his  own  employment.  Not  only  so;  mas- 
ters or  men  may  associate  together.  But  they  must  not,  by  their  asso- 
ciation, violate  the  law.  They  must  not  injure  their  neighbor.  They 
must  not  do  that  which  may  prejudice  another  man.  The  men  may 
take  care  not  to  enter  into  engagements  of  which  they  do  not  approve, 
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^put  ihey  uust  uot  prevent  luiotber  from  dolug  bo.  If  tliis  were  per- 
^■utted,  not  only  would  the  manufacturers  of  tlio  land  be  iiijared.  but 
Bk  would  lend  to  tite  most  melanclioly  coiisMineitcos  to  the  working 

Fin  Beg.  r.  I>ruitt,  10  Cox,  Cr.  Cas..  592,  Brauiwell,  B.,  said: 
H  '-Xo  right  of  proi>ei-ty  or  capital,  about  whk-li  there  has  been  so 
^buch  declauiation,  is  so  sacred  or  ao  carefully  (>:uarded  by  the  law  of 
^ni.s  land  us  that  of  personal  liberty.  •  •  >  Bu:  that  liberty  Js  not 
^pbcrty  of  the  body  only.  It  is  also  a  liberty  of  the  mind  and  will;  and 
^Mio  llb^ty  of  a  uian^s  mind  and  will  to  say  how  he  should  bestow  him- 
^njf  and  his  means,  his  talents,  and  his  industry  is  as  miieh  a  snbJM't  of 
^be  law's  protection  as  is  that  of  his  body.  ■  ■  *  And  if  any  set  of 
^■lea  u|S'ee  amotig  themselves  to  coerce  that  liberty  of  mind  and  tbonglit 
^m-  i^ximpulsioii  and  restraint,  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  oll'ense, 
Knm«ly,  that  of  conspiring  against  the  liberty  of  mind  and  ftvedom  of 
■rill  of  those  toward  whom  they  so  conduct  themselves.  •  •  »  The 
Kiiblio  has  an  interest  in  the  way  in  which  a  man  dispoises  of  his 
^bdUKtry  and  his  capital;  and  if  two  or  more  persons  conspired,  by 
HBircitts,  intimidation,  or  molestation,  to  deter  or  inflaeuce  him  in  the 
Hn>>'  ill  which  bo  should  employ  his  industry,  his  talents,  or  his  capital, 
Kbey  would  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  oflense." 

K^  In  Steamship  Co.  r.  Mctiregor,  '2:i  Q.  D.  I>iv.,  59S,  Lord  .hiBtice 
^Bowen  said: 

H  "Of  the  general  proposition  that  certain  kinds  of  conduct,  not  criud- 
Hlttl  in  any  one  individual,  may  become  criminal  if  done  by  combination 
^■tn»Dg6evera1,tltcrecanbcaodoabt.  The  distinction  ia  based  on  sound 
^BBWoii,  for  a  combination  may  make  oppressive  or  daugeroue  that  which, 
mU  it  proceeded  only  from  a  single  person,  would  be  otherwise ;  and  the 
^Eery  fact  of  the  combiuntiou  may  show  that  the  object  is  simply  to  do 
Kami,  and  nut  to  eKcrciso  one's  owu  jnst  rights." 

»  Coltman.  J.,  iu  Gregory  r.  Dnke  of  Brunswick,  ti  Man.  &  G.,  953, 
■Dustrates  the  proposition  by  the  act  of  liissiug  iu  a  public  theater, 
^vhkh  is  prima  facie  a  lawful  act,  and,  "even  if  it  should  bo  conceded 
^Bat  such  an  act,  though  done  without  coucert  with  others,  if  done 
Bfconi  a  malicious  motive,  might  furnish  a  ground  of  action,  yet  it  wonld 
ne  diffivolt  to  infer  such  a  motive  from  the  isolated  action  of  one  person, 
nnvonoected  with  others." 

r  In  Beg.  r.  Howlatids,  17  Adol.  *S;  E.  (N.  S.),  CTl,  where  there  was  a 
I  combination  to  prevent  certain  worklngmen  from  continuing  in  tiic 
I  service  of  their  employers,  and  thereby  to  compel  tbo  employers  to 
f  diang(-  the  mode  of  conducting  their  business,  the  court  of  queen's 
f  bench  api)roved  of  the  charge  given  to  the  jury  by  Mr.  Justice  Erie 
I  that— 

I  "A  combiii.it ion  for  the  pnrjiosc  uf  injuring  another  is  a  combination 
of  a  diflercnt  nature,  directed  i>ersonany  against  the  party  to  be 
inJDred:  and  the  law  allowing  tbem  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
f  obtaiuing  a  lawful  benefit  to  themselves  gives  no  sanction  to  combina- 
f  UoDs  which  have  for  their  immediate  purpose  the  hurt  of  another. 
^  Tbo  rights  of  workmen  are  conceded;  but  the  exercise  of  free  will  and 
j  freedom  of  action,  within  tlie  limits  of  the  law,  is  also  secured  erjually 
I  to  tbe  maatere.  The  intention  of  the  law  is,  at  present,  to  allow  either 
I  -of  them  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  will,  with  respect  to  their 
I  own  actions  and  their  own  property,  and  either,  I  believe,  has  a  right 
I  to  atudy  to  promote  lits  own  advantage,  or  to  combine  with  others  to 
K  promote  their  multial  atlvantage." 
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All  these  and  many  other  English  authorities  will  be  fonnd  among 
the  citations  in  the  American  cases  referred  to  in  this  opinion,  and  they 
fully  support  those  cases.  Without  referring  to  a  single  Federal  case, 
there  is  ample  authority  upon  all  the  questions  involved  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  which  has  been  argued  and  submitted  to  this 
court.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  instructive,  and  I  trust  beneficial,  to 
review,  briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts. 

In  Casey  r.  Typographical  Union,  45  Fed.,  135,  decided  January  31, 
1891,  it  was  held  that  a  combination  or  a  conspiracy,  by  a  trades 
union,  to  boycott  a  newspaper  for  refusing  to  unionize  its  office,  was 
illegal,  and  would  be  enjoined  by  a  court  of  equity.  The  court,  in  con- 
sidering the  contention,  for  defendants,  that  no  threats  were  used  and 
there  was  no  intimidation,  only  courteous  requests,  and  ^^fair,  although 
sharp  and  bitter,  competition,"  cited  In  re  Wabash  B.  Co.,  24  Fed.,  217, 
where,  during  a  strike  organized  to  resist  a  reduction  of  wages,  a 
printed  notice  was  sent  to  the  several  foremen  of  the  shops  of  the  rail- 
way company  as  follows : 

**You  are  requested  to  stay  away  from  the  shop  until  the  present 
difficulty  is  settled.  Your  compliance  with  this  A^ill  command  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Wabash  employees.  But  in  no  case  are  you  to  consider 
this  as  an  intimidation." 

Tlio  court,  in  holding  that  that  was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the 
management  of  the  road  by  the  receiver,  and  a  contempt  of  court,  said 
that— 

<^The  statement  in  all  these  notices  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
intimidations  goes  to  show  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  writer 
knew  he  was  violating  the  law,  and  by  this  subterfuge  sought  to  escape 
its  penalty." 

Tlie  court,  in  Casey  v.  Typographical  Union,  also  cited  United  States 
r.  Kane,  23  Fed.,  748,  where  Judge  (now  Justice)  Brewer,  by  way  of 
illustrating  what  is  a  threat,  supposes  that  one  of  two  workmen  is  dis- 
charged. The  other  is  satisfied  with  his  employment,  and  wishes  to 
remain.  The  discharged  workman  comes,  with  a  party  of  his  friends, 
armed  with  revolvers  and  muskets,  and  says:  "Xow,  my  friends  are 
here.  You  had  better  leave.  I  request  you  to  leave."  In  terms  there 
was  no  threat,  only  a  request;  but  it  was  backed  by  a  demonstration 
of  force  intended  and  calculated  to  intimidate,  and  the  man  leaves 
really  because  he  is  intimidated.  "Again,"  said  the  judge,  "armed 
robbers  stop  a  coach.  One  of  their  number  politely  requests  the  pas- 
sengers to  step  out  and  hand  over  their  valuables.  To  the  charge  of 
robbery  the  defense  is  made  that  there  was  no  violence;  there  were  no 
threats;  there  was  only  a  polite  request,  which  was  complied  with." 
Judge  Brewer  properly  said  that  any  judge  who  would  recognize  such 
a  defense  deserved  to  be  despised. 

In  Pettibone  r.  United  States,  148  U.  S.,  197, 13  Sup.  Ot.,  542,  it  was 
held  that  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  accomplish,  by  con- 
certed action,  either  a  criminal  or  unlawful  purpose,  or  some  purpose 
not  in  itself  criminal  or  unlawful  by  criminal  or  unlawful  means,  is  a 
cons])iracy. 

It  was  held  in  Thomas  r.  Railway  Co.  (the  Phelan  Case),  62  Fed., 
803,  that  a  combination  to  incite  the  employees  of  all  the  railways  in 
the  country  to  suddenly  quit  their  service  without  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  terms  of  their  employment,  thus  paralyzing  all  railway 
traffic  in  order  to  coerce  the  railroad  companies  and  the  public  into 
compelling  an  owner  of  cars  used  in  operatin|^  the  roads  to  pay  his 
einp]oiyees  more  wages,  they  having  no  lawfiil  right  so  to  compel  Idukf 
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I  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  by  reason  of  its  purpose,  wlietlier  snch 
_iapiJOse  IB  eflccted  by  nieaus  usually  lawful  or  otlierwise.  Tliat  tlie 
i^employees  of  the  receiver  of  the  road  liad  the  right  to  organize  into  or 
to  join  a  labor  union,  which  Hhonid  talie  joint  notion  as  to  their  terms 
of  employment,  was  conceded:  the  court  stating  that,  as  they  had 
labor  to  sell,  if  they  should  stand  together  they  would  be  often  able  to 
command  better  prices  for  their  labor  than  when  dealing  singly  with 
rich  employers,  because  the  necesBitiesof  a  single  employee  might  eooi- 
pel  him  to  accept  any  terms  ofl'ered  him.  In  illustratiou  the  court  said 
that  if,  when  the  receiver  made  a  rednctiou  of  10  per  cent  in  the  wages 
~"t  his  employees,  Phelan  had  come  to  Cincinnati,  and  urged  and  suc- 
»led  in  maintaining  a  peaceable  strilve,  he  would  not  have  been  liable 
0  ooutempt,  even  if  the  strike  seriously  impeded  tlie  operatiou  of  the 
Ivoild  under  the  order  of  the  court,  and  that  his  actiou  in  giving  advice 
or  issuing  an  order  based  on  unsatisfactory  terraa  of  employmeut 
vonld  have  been  entirely  lawful,  but  that  his  coming  to  Cincinnati,  and 
Ilia  advice  to  the  employees  to  ([Uit  work,  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
ma  of  employment.  They  were  not  diseatislied  with  their  service  or 
Kir  pay.  His  coming  was  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  a  combination 
F  men,  and  as  a  part  of  that  combination  to  incite  the  employees  of 
n  Cincinnati  roads  to  qnit  work.  The  plan  of  this  combination  was 
>  inflict  pecuniary  injury  on  Pullman  by  compelling  the  railway  com- 
panies to  give  up  using  his  cars,  and  in  the  event  of  their  refusal  so  to 
no  to  inflict  pecuniary  injury  on  thein  by  inciting  their  employees  to  quit 
their  service  aud  thus  paralyze  their  business.  That  combination,  the 
court  held,  was  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  was  conspiracy;  citing 
Angle  V.  Hailway  Co.,  151  D.  S.,  1, 14  Snp.  Ct.,  240.  The  court  also  held 
that  the  combination  was  unlawful  without  respect  to  the  contract  fea- 
ture, because  it  was  a  boycott.  The  court  recognized  that  the  employees 
had  the  right  to  qnit  their  employment,  bnt  declared  that  they  had  uo 
right  to  combine  to  quit,  in  order  theieby  to  compel  their  employer  to 
withdraw  from  a  proUtable  relation  with  a  third  person  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  him,  when  that  relation  had  no  efl'ect  whatever  on  the  char- 
acter or  reward  of  their  service.  Phelan  was  held  gidlty  of  conteuipt, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

The  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Debs  Case,  158  U.  S., 
5tJ4,  15  Sup.  Ct,  900,  held  that  the  jurisdictiou  in  equity  to  apply  the 
remedy  by  injunction  when  any  obstruction  was  put  upon  highways, 
natural  or  artificial,  to  impede  interstate  commerce  or  the  carrying 
of  mails,  was  not  ousted  by  the  fact  that  the  obstructions  were  accom- 
panied by  or  consisted  of  acts  in  themselves  violations  of  the  criminal 
law,  or  by  the  fact  that  the  proceeding  by  injunction  is  of  a  civil  char- 
acter, and  may  be  enforced  by  proceedings  in  contempt,  inasmuch  as 
the  penalty  for  a  violation  of  such  injunction  is  uo  substitute  for 
and  no  defense  to  a  prosecution  for  criminal  offenses  committed  in 
the  course  of  such  violation.  This  authority,  which  is  conclusive  in 
this  court,  disposes  of  the  objection,  made  in  this  case,  that  if  the 

I  defendants  had  committed  the  acts  charged  against  them  they  were 
kmenable  to  the  criminal  laws  aud  should  be  put  npon  trial. 
l^Tlie  remedy  by  injunction  was  not  first  applied  in  the  United 
Kates,  either  by  State  courts  or  by  the  Federal  courts.  Mr.  Stimsoii, 
Bl  bis  Handbook  on  the  Labor  Law  of  the  Uniteii  States,  at  jiage  315, 
Bys  that  it  is  traced  back  to  the  leading  case  of  Spinning  Co.  r.  Kile^, 
Eil.,  C  Eq.,  551,  decided  in  IStiS,  which  was  prior  to  any  of  the  Ameri- 
Eu  eases,  lie  adds  that  that  case  did  not  announce  any  new  doc- 
KnBf  bnt  rather  the  revival  of  a  very  old  one,  referring  to  the  exercise 
I         1831— No.  14 8 
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of  the  chancellor's  authority  in  the  reign  of  Bicbard  II  to  repress  dis- 
onlorly  obstructions  to  the  course  of  law.  Spinning  Co.  v.  Kiley  was 
overruled  by  the  court  of  chancery  appeals  in  Assurance  Co.  r.  Knott, 
10  Ch.  App.,  142,  in  1871;  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns  deciding  (and  Sir  W. 
M.  James,  L.  J.,  and  Sir  G.  Mellish,  L.  J.,  concurring)  that  the  ctnirt  iu 
chancery  has  no  .jurisdiction  to  restrain  the  publication  of  a  libel,  as 
such,  even  if  it  is  injurious  to  property.  The  court,  in  Spinning  Co.  -r. 
liilcy,  enjoined  the  issuing  of  placards  and  advertisements  intending 
and  having  the  eftfect  to  intimidate  and  prevent  workmen  from  hiring 
themselves  to  the  ])laintifl's;  that  being  the  only  act  complained  of,  and 
the  court  finding  that  the  ])laiutifi[s  were  thereby  prevented  from  con- 
tinuing their  business  and  that  the  value  of  their  proi)crty  was  thereby 
seriously  injured.  Vice- Chancellor  Malin's  opinion  is  a  strong  presen- 
tation of  the  doctrine  recognized  by  him,  but  no  American  court, 
State  or  Federal,  has  gone  to  the  length  of  that  case,  nor  beyond  the 
doctrine  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Debs 
Case. 

It  conclusively  appears,  from  the  authorities  above  referred  to,  that 
the  Knglish  couVts,  the  American  State  courts,  and  the  Federal  courts 
are  in  perfect  harmony,  and  that,  while  they  recognize  the  right  of 
emi>loyees  of  whatever  rank  or  degree  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  any  measures  of  oppression  or  coercion  by  their  emi>lo3'ers, 
and  even  for  the  purj)ose  of  instituting  strikes  and  adopting  other 
measnres  for  their  own  i)rotection  or  for  the  bettering  of  their  condi- 
tion, they  are  agreed  that  they  nnist  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
employers  to  manage  their  own  business  in  their  own  way,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Counsel  for  defendants  in  this  case  insisted  that  his  clients  had  the 
right  as  individuals  to  solicit  and  persuade  employees  of  complainant 
to  give  up  their  situations,  insisting,  also,  that  the  emploj'ees  were 
under  no  contracts  to  labor  for  any  8i)eciiied  period.  Counsel  then 
advanced  the  proposition  that,  if  defendants  had  the  right  singly  to 
persuade  complainant's  emi)loyees  to  quit  work,  they  had  the  right  to  do 
so  in  companies  or  in  mass,  and  that  they  had  the  right  to  congregate 
for  tliat  purpose  in  the  public  streets,  and  that  therefore  the  congregat- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  complainant's  mill  and  plant  was  lawful, and  should 
not  1)0  lestrained  by  the  court.  That  comidainant's  employees  were 
under  lio  term  contracts  is,  1  think,  established  by  the  evidence.  Hut 
the  conclusion  deduced  by  counsel,  although  ingenious,  is  altogether 
unsound.  It  is  negatived  by  Casey  v.  Typographical  Union,  by  United 
States  r.  Kane,  by  Pettibone  r.  United  States,  by  Thomas  r.  Kail- 
way  Co.,  and  by  the  Debs  Case.  That  the  defendants  might,  as 
counsel  put  it,  peaceably  and  quietly  i>ersuado  com])lainant*s  employ- 
ees to  (juit  work,  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  successfully  deiucd.  liut 
persuasion,  with  the  h(X)tings  of  a  mob  and  deeds  of  violence  as 
auxiliaries,  is  not  peaceable  persuasion.  As  to  the  proi>osition  that 
defendants  were  oidy  exercising  their  constitutional  rights,  the  court 
commends  to  their  perusal  the  recent  (rase  of  Garrett  r.  T.  H.  Garrett 
&  Co.,  24  C.  C.  A.,  173,  78  Fed.,  472,  decided  Dei^ember  8,  18%,  The 
a]>pellants  were  manufacturers  of  snufl",  known  to  the  trade  as  "Gar- 
rett^s  snufl*,"  Jind  sueil  to  restrain  defendant  company  from  using  the 
name  '*  Garrett**  on  packages  and  cans  of  suuft*  manufactured  by  it  and 
placed  u])on  the  market  for  sale.  It  was  contended  for  the  defendant 
that  every  man  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  his  own  name  iu  business, 
and,  as  to  the  order  of  injunction  below  restraining  defendant  from 
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using  white  paper  for  its  labels,  that  every  person  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  use  white  paper.    The  court  said : 

"These  propositions,  in  the  abstract,  are  undeniably  true;  but  coun- 
sel for  the  time  overlooked  tbe  fact  that,  wherever  there  is  an  organic 
law,  wherever  a  constitution  is  to  be  found  as  the  basis  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  as  the  foundation  and  limit  of  the  legislation  and  juris- 
prudence of  a  government,  there  the  mutual  rights  of  individuals  are 
held  in  highest  regard,  and  are  most  jealously  protected.  Always,  in 
law,  a  greater  right  is  closely  related  to  a  greater  obligation.  While  it 
is  true  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  use  his  own  name  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, it  is  also  true  that  ho  has  no  right  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  the  good  will  of  his  neighbor's  business,  nor  to  commit  a  fraud 
upon  his  neighbor,  nor  a  trespass  upon  his  neighbor's  rights  or  prop- 
erty; and,  while  it  is  true  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  use  white  paper, 
it  is  also  true  that  he  has  no  right  to  use  it  for  making  counterfeit  money 
nor  to  commit  a  forgery.  It  might  as  well  be  set  up,  in  defense  of  a 
highwayman,  that,  because  the  Constitution  secures  to  every  man  tbe 
right  to  bear  arms,  lie  has  a  constitutional  right  to  rob  his  victim  at 
the  muzzle  of  a  rifle  or  revolver." 

Counsel  for  defendants  closed  his  argument  with  a  somewhat  impas- 
sioned api)eal  to  the  court,  coupled  with  the  expression  of  his  ho])e  and 
confidence  that  the  decision  would  not  be  calculated  to  drive  his  clients 
to  become  anarchists.  So  long  as  labor  organizations  keep  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  law,  they  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  courts,  and 
they  will  have  the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  a  vast  majority  of  well- 
disposed  citizens.  When  they  exceed  those  limits,  they  will  be  restrained 
by  the  courts,  and  dealt  with,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be,  and 
they  will  lose  the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  the  public.  The  extraor- 
dinary character  of  the  appeal  made  to  the  court  justifies  me  in  adding 
that  the  courts  will  be  ready  for  the  emergency  whenever  and  wherever 
the  spirit  of.anarchy  may  manifest  itself,  whether  within  or  without  the 
lodges,  and  the  American  people,  if  need  be,  will  rise  in  their  majesty 
and  their  might,  and  crush  it  as  a  trip  hammer  would  crush  an  eggshell. 

Upon  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  upon  the  law  as  stated  in  the  authori- 
ties cited,  the  complainant's  motion  for  a  temi)orary  injunction  will  be 
granted.    A  bond  of  $2,000  will  be  reiiuired. 


Injtjnction — Marching  on  Highway — Intimidating  Employ- 
ees— Contempt  of  Court — MacJcall  r.  Ratchford  et  aL,  82  Federal 
E^porte^'jpage  II. — The  decision  here  reported  was  rendered  August  21, 
1897,  in  contempt  proceedings  in  the  above  named  case,  held  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  West  Virginia. 

The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Goff,  and  the  facts  in  the 
case  are  clearly  stated  in  that  part  of  the  opinion  which  is  quoted  below : 

The  simple  question  here  is.  Are  these  defendants  in  contemi)t  of  this 
court?  On  the  16th  instant  this  court  granted  an  injunction,  restrain- 
ing the  defendants  and  all  others  from  in  any  wise  interfering  with  the 
management,  operation,  and  conducting  of  the  mines  in  the  bill  men- 
tioned, either  by  menaces,  threats,  or  any  character  of  intimidation  used 
to  prevent  the  employees  of  said  mines  from  going  to  or  from  the  same, 
or  fi*om  engaging  in  their  usual  business  of  raining.  All  persons  were 
restrained  from  entering  upon  the  property  of  the  Montana  Coal  and 
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Coke  Company  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  employees  of 
said  company,  either  by  intimidation,  or  by  tlie  holding  of  either  public 
or  private  assemblages  upon  said  property,  or  in  any  way  molesting, 
interfering  with,  or  intimidating  the  employees  of  that  company  so  as 
to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  work  in  the  said  mines. 

This  injunction  was  served  on  a  number  of  the  defendants  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  instant.  It  was  also  served  on  other  of  the 
defendants,  together  with  an  additional  or  supplemental  or  construing 
order,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  instant.  If  the  defendants  were 
aware  that  the  court  had  passed  the  decree  granting  the  injunction 
mentioned,  if  they  wore  aware  of  its  terms  and  import,  and  if  they 
then  interfered  with  or  intimidated  the  employees  of  said  coal  com- 
pany, thereby  preventing  them  from  going  to  or  from  their  work,  or 
causing  them  to  abandon  the  same,  then  they  are  guilty  of  the  con- 
tempt charged,  and  should  be,  must  be,  and  will  be  punished.  The 
strikers  had  the  right  to  quit  work  themselves,  and  they  had  the  right 
to  induce  other  miners,  by  peaceable  means,  by  the  persuasive  force  of 
public  or  private  argument,  exerted  in  a  lawful  way,  to  also  quit  work 
and  join  them.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  miner  who  still 
desired  to  work  had  the  same  right  to  do  so  as  the  miner  to  quit  work; 
and  also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  owners  of  the  mines,  indi- 
vidual or  company,  had  the  right  to  operate  the  same,  the  right  to 
employ  the  labor  of  those  willing  to  work,  the  right  to  use  the  highway 
leading  to  the  mines  for  themselves  and  for  their  employees,  even  as 
had  the  strikers  to  quit  work,  the  miner  to  go  on  with  his  work,  or  the 
agitator  to  indulge  in  the  right  of  "free  speech."  It  seems  from  the 
evidence,  that  but  few  of  the  miners  employed  at  the  Montana  mines 
had  joined  the  strikers.  All  efforts  to  induce  them  to  do  so  had  appar- 
ently failed. 

At  this  juncture  a  company  of  marching  strikers,  mostly  from 
Monongah,  went  into  camp  about  one  mile  from  the  Montana  mines. 
During  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  this  company,  under  com- 
mand of  its  officers,  with  music  and  banners,  marched  and  counter- 
marched along  the  county  road  running  through  the  property  of  the 
Montana  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  This  marching  was  very  early  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  at  times  when  the  miners  of  said 
company  were  either  going  to  or  coming  from  their  work.  The  march- 
ing was  from  the  camp  down  to  the  mine  opening,  then  back  to  the 
village  where  the  miners  lived,  thence  again  past  the  mine  opening, 
and  so  on,  "  to  and  fro,"  during  certain  hours  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon. They  did  not  march  past  the  property  of  the  company,  for  the 
reason,  as  stated  by  their  leader,  that  the  river  stopped  them.  The 
marching  was  therefore  from  the  camp  to  the  river,  and  from  the  river 
back  to  the  camp,  always  by  the  mine  opening  and  the  miner's  homes. 
There  was  an  object  in  this,  and  the  intent  will  be  disclosed  by  the 
facts.  These  miners  had  refused  to  join  the  strikers,  and  had  neglected 
to  attend  the  strikers'  meeting,  evidently  preferring  to  remain  at  work. 
Tlie  camp  was  established  near  them  for  the  puri)ose  of  influencing 
them.  VVas  that  influence  to  be  exerted,  and  was  it  exerted,  in  a  law- 
ful and  proper  manner?  The  answer  to  that  question  determines  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  these  accused.  In  endeavoring  to  influence 
the  miners  to  join  them,  did  the  strikers  prevent  them  from  going  to 
or  from  their  work,  and  did  they  use  any  character  of  intimidation  in 
so  doing  t 

A  body  of  men,  over  200  strong,  marching  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning^  before  daylight,  halting  in  front  of  the  mine  opening,  and 
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kiug  ]>osition  on  eiicli  side  of  the  pitlilic  highway  for  a  distance  of  at 

i8t  a  cjoarter  of  a  mile,  at  the  exact  places  where  the  miners  were  in 

B  habit  of  crossing  that  highway  for  tlie  piirimse  of  going  from  their 

mes  1o  their  worlt,  is  at  least  iiiiustial,  and,  in  the  state  of  excite- 

lU  asually  attending  such  occasions,  neither  an  aid  to  fair  argnment, 

r  conducive  to  the  state  of  mind  that  inakoB  willing  converts  to  the 

^ause  thus  championed.    That  the  marching  did  intimid»te  quite  a 

nnmher  of  the  miners  is  clear,  if  the  evidence  offered  is  to  be  believed; 

and  the  court  (inds  it  uncontradicted  and  entitled  to  credence.     The 

court  is  also  forced  to  conclude,  from  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 

^^tailed  by  the  witnesses,  from  the  object  the  marching  men  had  in 

w,  and  from  the  locality  where  they  marched,  and  its  topography, 

bat  the  intention  of  the  marching  St  rilccrs  was  to  interfere  with  the  oper- 

^ou  of  the  Montana  mines,  with  tbe  miners  engaged  in  working  said 

nilies,  to  intimidate  them,  and  thereby  induce  them  to  abandon  their 

work,  and  then  secure  their  cooperation  in  closing  the  mines. 

Tbe  marching  men  seemed  to  think  that  they  conld  go  and  come  on 

ind  over  the  county  road  as  they  pleased,  because  it  was  apublichigh- 

Bnt  this  was  a  mistake.    The  miners  working  at  Montana  had 

he  same  right  to  use  the  public  road  as  the  strikers  had,  and  it  was 

l>t  open  and  free  to  their  use  when  it  was  occnpied  hy  over  200 

1  stationed  along  it  at  intervals  of  3  and  5  feet — men  who,  if  not 

len   enemies,   were  not  bosom   friends.    That  some  miners   passed 

irougb  this  line  is  shown.    That  others  feared  to  do  so  is  plain.    That 

be  marching  column  intended  to  interfere  with  the  work  at  the  mines 

Tould  be  foolish  to  deny.  A  highway  is  a  way  over  whicli  the  piibUc 
at  large  have  a  tight  of  passage.  It  is  a  road  maintained  by  the  pub- 
lic for  the  general  convenience.  True,  the  strikershad  a  right  to  march 
over  it  as  passengers  Jnst  the  same  as  all  other  citizens;  but  they  had 
no  right  to  make  it  a  parade  ground,  or  stop  on  its  side  ways  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  by  the  hoar,  at  times  when  other  people  who  had  the 
same  right  to  its  use  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  the  purposes 
connected  with  their  daily  avocations.  The  miners  of  the  Montana 
mines,  as  well  as  the  owners  of  that  property,  had  the  same  right  to 
nse  the  pnblic  road  as  had  tbe  marching  strikers. 

It  seems  to  the  court  that  the  meu  whose  work  is  interrupted  and  the 
K>ple  whoso  property  is  damaged  by  the  improper  use  and  occupation 
r  the  highway  are  the  people  who  have  tbe  true  grounds  of  complaint 
Kause  of  the  improper  use  of  what  in  the  early  books  of  the  law  is 
died  the  "  King's  highway."    The  building  in  which  we  are  uow  hold- 
ing this  court  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Pike  streets,  Clarks- 
burg.    All  the  citizens  of  that  town  can  nse  those  streets  for  purposes 
connected  with  their  business.    All  persons  properly  deporting  them- 
selves can  pass  along  and  upon  them  for  all  proper  business  matters, 
or  for  the  mere  purpose  of  transit;  and  all  persons,  due  regard  being 
had  for  the  public  interest  and  safety,  may  parade,  with  banners,  flags, 
shd  bands  of  music,  along  and  over  said  streets  at  reasonable  times 
and  seasonable  hours,  provided  the  same  does  not  prevent  the  reason- 
able and  seasonable  use  of  said  streets  by  those  entitled  to  tbe  same. 
If  such  use  should  close  the  business  bouses  along  said  streets,  bypre- 
I       Tenting  employees  from  reaching  them,  then,  if  such  parades  were  not 
^^^Mventcd  by  the  city  authorities,  the  owners  of  jiroperty  so  affected 
^^Hwild  be  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  courts  in  protecting  their  rights. 
^^H[»  cue  portion  of  tbe  community  has  a  right  to  march  along  those 
^^^Beet«  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  and  station  themselves  along 
^^^■eiu  Ht  intervals  of  ^  or  o  feet,  for  hour  alter  hour,  thereby  preventing 
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the  owners  of  property  located  thereon  from  reaching  the  same  in  x>er- 
8on,  or  by  their  clerks  or  other  employees,  for  purposes  connected  with 
their  regular  business.  Under  such  circumstances  the  police  of  the 
city  would  either  move  the  column  along,  out  of  the  way  of  the  public 
business,  or  take  into  custody  the  men  who  without  authority  obstruct 
the  streets  and  public  highways.  The  marching  men  had  theu  no  such 
right  on  the  county  road  as  they  claimed. 

That  the  parties  now  in  custody  knew  that  the  injunction  had  been 
issued  is  not  denied — is  plain  from  the  evidence.  They  spoke  of  it 
jocularly,  mostly,  now  and  then  resentfully  and  disrespectfully.  Such 
terms  as  these  passed  along  the  line:  <^We  are  used  to  papers  like 
that.'^  "  We  will  take  the  consequences."  "  I  will  eat  mine  for  break- 
fast." The  officers  were  careful  in  explaining  its  terms,  and,  I  may  say, 
in  beseeching  the  strikers  not  to  violate  them.  They  told  the  marchers 
to  march  on  and  pass  by  if  they  wished  to,  but  not  to  march  and  coun- 
termarch '*  to  and  fro  "  by  the  mines,  because  such  marching  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  court.  But  the  advice  was  not  heeded,  the  disregard  of 
the  court's  order  continued,  and  the  conduct  that  constituted  violation 
of  the  injunction  was  openly  resorted  to  and  persistently  maintained. 
These  defendants  are  all  guilty  of  the  contempt  charged.  Their  con- 
duct, in  connection  with  their  knowledge  of  the  action  theretofore  taken 
by  this  court,  concerning  the  injunction  referred  to,  was  evidently  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  725  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (providing  for  punishment  of  contempts  by  the  United 
States  courts). 

Hero  the  court  spoke  at  length  concerning  the  sentences  of  those  held 
guilty  of  contempt  and  imposed  sentences  of  three  days  in  jail,  and  con- 
tinued as  follows : 

In  this  case,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  justice  has  been  tempered 
with  mercy  5  but  if,  with  the  li^t  of  this  investigation  in  their  path- 
way, these  defendants  shall  persist  in  disregarding  the  decrees  of  this 
court  duly  entered  in  causes  properly  before  it,  then  let  it  be  remembered 
that  mercy  shown  to  contempt  under  such  circumstances  would  be  not 
ouly  a  crime,  but  the  death  of  justice. 


Invention  by  Employee — Implied  License  of  Employer — 
Blauvelt  r.  Interior  Conduit  and  Insulation  Company,  80  Federal  Reporter j 
page  906, — This  was  a  suit  in  equity  by  James  M.  S.  Blauvelt,  trustee, 
against  the  above-named  company  to  restrain  the  alleged  infiringement 
of  a  patent  brought  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York.  After  a  hearing  the  circuit  court  dismissed  the 
suit  and  Blauvelt  appealed  the  same  to  the  United  States  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit.  Said  court  rendered  its  decision  May 
26,  1897,  and  affirmed  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court. 

The  following,  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  api>eal8, 
which  was  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Shipman,  sufficiently  shows  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  the  decision : 

'  The  case  is,  therefore,  that  of  an  inventor,  who,  as  a  workman  in  the 
empjfcjy  of  BDotkMr,  mana&etnres  for  him,  in  his  shop,  and  with  Us 
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and  upou  weekly  wages,  machines  wbicli  the  employer  uses 
a  part  of  his  tools,  without  knowledge  of  any  objection  thereto,  and 
for  which  the  inventor,  during  the  term  of  his  employment,  obtains  a 
patent,  and  thereafter  seeks  to  restrain  the  employer  from  the  use  of  the 
particolar  machine  or  machines  which  had  been  thus  made  in  the 
employer's  shop  under  the  supervision  of  tiie  employee,  and  apparently 
as  a  part  of  his  ordinary  mechanical  work.  This  subject  was  considered 
at  length  in  Gill  v.  United  States,  160  U.  S.,  42(>;  10  Sup.  Ct,  322.  The 
court  said  the  case  raised  the  question,  ^'wliich  has  been  several  times 
presented  to  this  court,  whether  an  employee  ]>aid  by  salary  or  wages, 
who  devises  an  improved  mctlioil  of  doing  his  work,  using  the  proi>erty 
or  labor  of  his  employer  to  put  his  invention  into  practical  form,  and 
assenting  to  the  use  of  such  improvements  by  his  cmi)loyer,  may,  by 
taking  out  a  patent  upon  such  invention,  recover  a  royalty  or  other 
comi>ensation  lor  such  use.  In  a  series  of  cases,  to  which  fuller  refer- 
ence wiU  be  made  hereafter,  we  have  held  that  this  could  not  be  done.'' 
The  conrt  further  said  that  the  principle  upon  which  all  the  decisions 
were  based  is  '*an  application  or  outgrowth  of  the  law  of  estoppel  in 
paA."    The  decree  of  the  circuit  court  is  aflirmed. 


Bight  of  Action  fou  Damages — Coercion  of  Employer  nv 
Labor  Union  to  Compel  Dischauge  of  Employee — Ferlhifi  r. 
Pendleton  et  al.y  38  Atlantic  Reporter ^  page  OG. — Action  was  brought  in 
the  supreme  judicial  court  in  Waldo  County,  ^le.,  by  Webster  C.  Per- 
kins against  Fremont  Pendleton  and  others  to  recover  damages.  The 
defendants  filed  a  demurrer  to  the  declaration,  and  the  court  issued  an 
order  overruling  the  same.  To  said  order  the  defendants  filed  excei)- 
tions,  and  on  said  exceptions  the  case  was  brought  before  the  full  bench 
of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  which  rendered  its  decision  X\m\  9, 1807, 
and  overruled  i\n\  exceptions. 

The  facts  in  the  case,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  the  decision,  are 
stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Wis- 
well,  and  from  the  same  the  following  is  quoted: 

To  the  plain  titles  declaration  the  defendants  filed  a  general  demurrer, 
which  was  overruled  by  the  justice  presiding  at  nisi  prius,  and  the 
declaration  adjudged  good.  The  case  comes  to  the  law  court  upon 
exceptions  to  tliis  ruling. 

The  plaintiff  alleges  that  upon  a  certain  day  he  was,  and  for  twenty- 
two  years  prior  to  that  time  had  been,  in  the  employ  of  the  Mount  Waldo 
Granite  Company  as  a  stonecutter,  working  by  the  i)iece;  that  he  was 
making  large  j profits  out  of  his  employment;  that  he  w(mld  have  con- 
tinued in  such  employment  from  the  day  named  until  the  date  of  his  writ 
''but  for  the  wrongful  act8,induceinents,  threats,i>ej*suasions,  and  griev- 
ances committed  by  said  defendants  against  the  said  plaintiff  as  here- 
inafter set  forth;"  that  on  the  day  name<l,  and  "at  divers  other  times 
thereafter  until  the  date  of  the  plaintiff's  writ,"  the  defendants  "did 
unlawfully  and  without  justitiable  cause,  molest,  obstruct,  and  hinder 
the  plarntiff  from  carrying  on  his  said  trade,  occupation,  or  business 
as  a  stonecutter  for  the  said  Mount  Waldo  Granite  Company,  and 
wrongfully^  unlawfully,  and  unjustly  had  him  discharged  without  any 
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justifiable  cause  from  the  employment  of  the  said  Mount  Waldo  Granite 
Company  by  willfully  threatening,  persuading,  inducing,  and  by  other 
overt  acts  compelling  the  said  Mount  Waldo  Granite  Company,  against 
its  ^yi11,  and  without  any  desire  on  its  part  so  to  do,  to  discharge  the 
said  plaintiff  from  its  employ  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  plaintiff 
would  not  become  a  member  in  the  order  of  the  Mount  Waldo  Branch 
of  the  Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  ;^  whereby  he  suffered  the  injury 
specially  set  out  in  his  declaration.  Does  this  statement  of  facts  suffi- 
ciently set  out  an  actionable  wrong  upon  the  part  of  the  defendants? 

That  an  action  lies  under  certain  circumstances  for  procuring  a  third 
person  to  break  his  contract  with  the  plaintiff  has  been  frequently 
decided  by  the  courts  of  England  and  of  this  country. 

The  court  here  cites,  quotes  from,  and  comments  upon  several  cases 
bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue,  and  then  continues  as  follows: 

In  view  of  these  authorities  and  others,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  to,  it  must  be  conceded  that  for  a  person  to  wrongfully — that  is, 
by  the  employment  of  unlawful  or  improper  means — induce  a  third 
party  to  break  a  contract  with  the  plaintiff*,  whereby  injury  will  nA;u- 
rally  and  probably,  and  does  in  fact,  ensue  to  the  plaintiff,  is  action- 
able; and  the  rule  applies  both  upon  principle  and  authority  as  well  to 
cases  where  the  employer  breaks  his  contract  as  where  it  is  broken  by 
the  employee;  in  fact  it  is  not  confined  to  contracts  of  employment. 

But  in  this  case  the  plaintiff  does  not  allege  that  the  Mount  Waldo 
Granite  Company  was  induced  by  the  wrongful  means  adopted  by  the 
defendants  to  break  a  contract,  nor  that  there  was  any  contract  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  employees  for  any  definite  time.  We  must,  there- 
fore, assume  that  there  was  none,  that  either  party  had  the  right  to  ter- 
minate the  employment  at  any  time,  and  that  the  act  of  the  Mount 
Waldo  Company  in  discharging  the  plaintiff  was  lawful,  andone  whicli 
the  company  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  at  any  time.  The  question  pre- 
sented, then,  is  whether  a  person  can  be  liable  in  damages  for  inducing 
and  persuading,  by  threats  or  other  unlawful  means,  an  employer  to  dis- 
charge his  employee  when  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  service  are  such 
that  the  employer  may  do  this  at  his  pleasure,  without  violating  any 
legal  right  of  the  employee.  The  question  is  a  novel  one  in  this  State, 
but  it  has  already  arisen  and  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts  of  some 
other  States. 

Here  the  court  again  quotes  from  several  important  cases,  and  then 
goes  on  to  say : 

I  Our  conclusion  is  that  wherever  a  person,  by  means  of  fraud  or 
iutimidatiou,  procures  either  the  breach  of  a  contract  or  the  discharge 
of  a  plaintiff  from  an  employment,  which,  but  for  such  wrongful  intCBfer- 
ence,  would  have  continued,  he  is  liable  in  damages  for  such  injuries 
as  naturally  result  therefrom  ;'Saud  that  the  rule  is  the  same  whether  by 
these  wrongful  means  a  contfact  of  employment  definite  as  to  time  is 
broken,  or  an  employer  is  induced,  solely  by  reason  of  such  procure- 
ment, to  discharge  ai^employee,  whom  he  would  otherwise  have  retained. 
Wo  think  that  the  important  question  in  an  action  of  this  kind  is  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  defendant's  act,  and  the  means  adopted  by  him  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.    Merely  to  induce  another  to  leave  an  employ- 
I  meut,  or  to  discharge  an  employee,  by  persuasion  or  argument,  however 
Whimsical,  unreasonable,  or  absurd,  is  not,  in  and  of  itself,  unlawfiil,  and 
jwe  do  not  decide  that  such  interference  may  become  unlawAil  by  reason 
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of  tJie  defendant's  malicioas  motives,  bat  simply  that  to  intimidate  an 
employer  by  threats,  if  the  threats  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  produce 
this  result,  and  thereby  cause  him  to  discharge  an  employee  whom  he 
desired  to  retain,  and  would  have  retained,  except  for  such  unlawful 
threats,  is  an  actionable  wrong. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  plaintiffs  declaration  fairly 
sets  out  a  cause  of  action  in  accordance  with  these  principles;  that  the 
question  is  one  of  proof,  rather  than  of  pleading ;  and  that,  if  the  plain- 
tiff can  prove  the  essential  allegations  contained  in  his  declaration,  he  is 
entitled  to  recover.    Exceptions  overruled. 


LAWS  OF  VAEIOUS  STATES  EELATINO  TO  LABOB  EHACTED  SINCE 

JAHUABT  1,  1896. 

[The  Second  SpAoUl  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  rarions  States  and  Territo 
ric'8  and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  Jonnarj'  1,  1896.    Later  enactments  are  repro- 
duced in  saocesaire  issues  of  the  BnUetin  from  timo  to  time  as  published.] 

ARKANSAS. 

ACTS  OF  1897— REGULAR  .SESSION. 

Act  No.  21, — Protection  of  railroad  employees. 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  shall  by  any  letter,  mark,  sign  or  design  at  ion  what- 
ever, or  by  any  verbal  statement,  falsely  and  withont  probable  canse,  report  to  any 
railroad  or  any  other  company  or  corporation,  or  to  any  individual  or  individuals 
or  to  any  of  the  ol^icers,  servants,  agents  or  employees  of  any  such  corporation, 
individual  or  individuals,  that  any  conductor,  brakcman,  engineer,  firouiau,  station 
agent  or  othor  employees  of  any  such  railroad  company,  corporation,  individual  or 
individuals,  have  received  any  money  for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property, 
or  sliall  falsely  and  without  probable  cause  report  that  any  conductor,  brakemau, 
engineer,  fireman,  station  agent  or  other  employees  of  any  such  railroad  compauj', 
corporation,  individual  or  individuals,  neglected,  failed  or  refused  to  collect  any 
money  for  transportation  of  persons  or  property  when  it  was  their  duty  so  to  do,  shall, 
on  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  Khali  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  ($500)  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  coullict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed,  and 
this  act  [shall]  take  efifect  and  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  February  19,  1897. 

ACTS  OF  1897— EXTRA  SESSION. 

Act  No.  20.— Cowrie/  lahor, 

Skctiox  1.  Section  5499  of  Snndels  &  Hill's  Digest  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

Siuriox  5499.  The  said  board  [penitentiary  commissioners]  shall  have  the  general 
management  and  control  of  the  State  penitentiary,  and  all  convicts  sentenced  to 
said  penitentiary,  whether  within  or  without  the  walls  thereof.  It  shall  make  or 
approve  all  contracts  for  the  building  of  any  additions,  repairs,  barracks,  stockades 
anil  improvements  necessary  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the  penitentiary  or  con- 
vict system  of  this  State  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  law,  or  in  the  absence  thereof, 
on  such  terms  as  it  may  consider  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State.  It  shall  have 
power  to  purchase  or  cause  to  be  purchased  with  such  funds  asmny  be  at  iis  disposal, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  any  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  live  stock  and  tools 
necessary  for  the  use,  preservation  and  operation  of  the  i)enitentiary,  to  the  end  that 
the  largest  number  of  convicts  that  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  and  be  made 
self-su])porting  may  be  confined  therein  and  until  adequate  provisions  be  made  by 
the  general  assembly  for  the  confinement  and  employment  of  all  convicts  within 
the  walls;  said  board  shall  cause  to  be  employed  the  excess  of  convicts  at  labor  out- 
side the  walls,  either  under  the  contract  or  State  account  system,  under  such  regu- 
lations, conditions  and  restrictions  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  State 
and  the  convicts;  and  said  board  is  hereby  empowered  and  authorized  to  purchase 
or  lease  and  equip  a  farm  or  farms  upon  which  to  work  State  convicts,  and  to  i»ay 
for  the  same  out  of  the  labor  or  product  of  the  Labor  of  any  of  the  convicts,  or 
they  may  select  any  lands  of  the  State,  and  clear  and  improve  and  establish  a  farm 
on  same  of  sufilcient  area  to  employ  all  convicts  who  are  able  to  work  in  cultivating 
same.  And  said  board  is  hereby  empowered  to  perform  any  and  all  acts  necessary 
in  the  purchase  or  lease  and  equipping  of  said  farm  or  farms. 

Proridedf  Said  board  shall  not  have  the  power  to  remove  or  Bell  the  present  peni- 
tentiary under  this  act. 

Proridedf  The  board  shall  only  apply  such  proceeds  for  the  payment  of  said  farms 
as  are  not  actually  needed  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  State  convict  farm. 

Skc.  2.  All  laws  in  conflict  herein  [herewith]  are  hereby  repealed,  and  this  act 
aball  take  effect  and  be  in  force  firom  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved,  June  4,  1897, 
J18 
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Act  No.  33. — Convict  labor. 

Weebkas,  The  State  of  Arkansas  has  leased  and  may  in  tho  future  lease  to  varions 
aod  sundry  parties  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  certain  convicts  on  the  Hhare-crop 
system  and  otherwise ;  and, 

WiiEKEAS,  Tho  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  and  leading  to  these  varions  convict 
eamps  are  very  much  used  and  cut  up  iu  hauling  supplies  for  use  of  [camps]  and 
wood,  cotton,  cotton  seed  and  corn  raiHed  at  said  camps,  and  in  some  instances  prac- 
tically made  useless  for  the  people  in  the  neighborhood ;  and, 

VThxrkas,  There  is  no  law  now  on  the  statute  [books]  requiring  these  convicts  to 
do  their  share  of  the  hibor  in  repairing  these  roads;  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  ^ 

Sectiox  1.  That  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  may  in  his  judgment  and 
at  such  times  as  such  convicts  are  not  occupie<l  in  making  and  gathering  crops,  or 
otherwise  employed  in  work  for  the  State,  order  the  roads  leading  to  and  in  the 
iieighborhoo<l  of  the  several  camps  now  occupied  or  which  may  hereafter  be  occupied 
by  said  conyicts,  worked  and  repaired  by  said  convicts. 

Pravidedy  That  nothing  in  this  act  will  require  State  convicts  to  work  said  roads 
for  a  greater  number  of  days  for  each  man  than  is  now  aUowe<l  by  law  for  the  regular 
road  hands ;  and, 

Protided  further f  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  repeal  any  law  which  requires  tho 
regular  road  hands  to  work  said  roads. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  repealed,  4ind  this  act  [is]  to  take  eiiect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  June  21, 1897. 


Act  No.  43. — Exemption  from  f/ami$hment — Watjes. 

Sscnox  1.  Hereafter  no  |:^arnishment  Hhall  bo  issued  by  any  court  in  any  cause 
where  the  sum  demandeil  is  two  hundred  dollars  or  less,  and  where  tho  property 
sought  to  be  reached  is  wages  due  to  a  defendant  by  any  railroad  corporation  until 
alter  judgment  shall  have  been  recovered  by  plaintifjf  a*^uin»t  defendant  in  the 
action. 

Sec.  2.  No  railroad  corporation  shall  bo  required  to  make  answer  to,  nor  shall  any 
default  or  other  liability  attach  because  of  its  failure  to  »o  answer  any  interroga 
tories  proponnded  to  it,  in  any  action  against  any  person  to  whom  it  may  bo  indebted 
on  account  of  wages  duo  for  personal  services,  where  a  writ  or  [of]  garnishment  was 
issued  in  advance  of  the  recovery  by  plaintitf  of  a  personal  judgment  against  the 
defendant  in  any  action  for  two  hundred  dollars  or  less,  and  any  judgment  rendered 
against  any  railroad  corporation  for  its  said  failure  or  vefusjil  to  mako  answer  to  any 
garnishment  so  issued  before  the  recovery  of  final  judgment  in  tho  action  between 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  the  eases  mentioned  in  section  1,  sliall  bo  void,  and 
any  officer  en t«»r in g  such  a  judgment  or  who  may  execute  or  attempt  to  execute  tho 
same,  shall  l»e  taken  and  considered  a  trespasser. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  this  act  shall  tako  effect  and  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  June  2t>,  1897. 

• 
Act  No.  48. —  JVages  preferred — In  payments  hy  receivers. 

Section  4.  As  soon  as  tho  receiver  shall  have  taken  tho  property  into  his  custody, 
he  nhall  proceed  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  or  of  tho  jtidge,  in  vacation,  to  con- 
vert the  same  into  money,  and  un(m  iinal  hearing,  the  court,  aft<'r  deducting  tho 
cost  and  paying  all  public  taxes,  shall  order  the  proceeds  to  be  distributed  among 
the  creditors  in  the  onler  and  with  tho  preferences  following: 

First — The  salaries  of  employees  earned  within  three  months,  and  all  laborers'  wages 

shall  be  paid  first. 

*  *  »»  *  #  #  » 

Appro vc<l,  June  26,  1897. 
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COLORADO. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

Chapter  2. — State  hoard  of  arbitration. 

Section  1.  There  shall  he  estahlished  a  State  board  of  arbitration  consisting  of 
three  members^  which  shall  bo  charged,  among  other  daties  provided  by  this  act, 
with  the  consideration  and  settlement  by  means  of  arbitration,  conciliation  and 
ailjastment,  when  possible,  of  strikes,  lockouts  and  labor  or  wage  controversies 
arising  between  employers  and  employees.  • 

Sec.  2.  Immediately  after  the  ])assage  of  this  net  the  governor  shall  appoint  a 
State  board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  three  qualified  resident  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  and  above  the  aee  of  thirty  years.  One  of  the  members  of  said  board 
shall  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of  active  members  of  bona  fide  labor  organizations 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  one  shall  be  selected  from  active  employers  of  labor  or 
from  organizations  representing  employers  of  labor.  The  third  member  of  the  board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  from  a  list  which  shall  not  consist  of  more  than 
six  names  selected  from  entirely  disinterested  ranks  submitted  by  thejtwo  members 
of  the  board  above  designated.  If  any  vacancy  should  occur  in  said  board,  the  gov- 
ernor shall,  in  the  same  manner,  appoint  an  eligible  citizen  for  the  remainder  ot  the 
term,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  3.  The  third  member  of  said  board  shall  bo  secretary  thereof,  whoso  duty  it 
shall  be,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  board,  to  keep  a  full  and  faithful 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  and  perform  such  clerical  work  as  may  bo 
necessary  for  a  concise  statement  of  all  official  business  that  may  be  transacted. 
He  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  documents  and  testimony  of  an  official  character 
relating  to  the  business  of  the  board;  and  shall  also  have,  under  direction  of  a 
majority  of  the  board,  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses 
cited  before  the  board,  to  call  for  and  examine  books,  papers  and  documents  neces- 
sary for  examination  in  the  adjustment  of  labor  differences,  with  the  same  authority 
to  enforce  their  production  as  is  possessed  by  courts  of  record  or  the  judges  thereof 
in  this  State. 

Sec.  4.  Said  members  of  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  con- 
stitutional oath  of  office,  and  be  sworn  to  the  duo  and  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices  before  entering  upon  the  discnarge  of  the  same. 
The  secretary  of  state  shall  set  apart  and  furnish  an  office  in  the  State  oapitol  for  the 
proper  and  convenient  transaction  of  the  business  of  said  board. 

Sec.  5.  Wheuever  any  grievance  or  dispute  of  an^  nature  shall  arise  between 
employer  and  employees,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  parties  to  submit  the  same  directly 
to  said  board,  in  case  such  parties  elect  to  do  so,  and  shall  jointly  notify  said  board 
or  its  clerk  in  writing  of  such  desire.  Whenever  such  notification  is  given  it  shall 
be  the  tint)'  of  said  board  to  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  the  locality 
of  such  grievance  or  dispute,  and  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  of  such  grievance 
or  dispute.  The  parties  to  the  grievance  or  dispute  shall  thereupon  submit  to  said 
board  in  writing,  clearly  and  m  detail,  their  grievances  and  complaints  and  the 
canse  or  causes  therefor,  and  severally  agree  in  writing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
said  board  as  to  the  matters  so  submitted,  promising  and  agreeing  to  continue  on  in 
business  or  at  work,  without  a  lockout  or  strike  until  the  decision  is  rendered  by  the 
board,  provided  such  decision  shall  be  given  within  ten  days  after  the  completion  of 
the  investigation.  The  board  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  fully  investigate  and 
'  iuquiro  into  the  matters  in  controversy  and  to  take  testimony  under  oath  in  relation 
thereto:  and  sball  have  power  under  its  chairman  or  clerk  to  administer  oaths,  to 
issue  subpcenas  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  production  of  books  and  papers  in 
like  manner  and  witli  the  same  powers  as  provided  for  in  section  3  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  After  the  matter  has  been  fully  heard,  the  said  board,  or  a  majority  of  its 
members,  shall,  within  ten  days,  render  a  decision  thereon  in  writing,  signed  by 
them  or  a  majority  of  them,  stating  such  details  as  will  clearly  show  the  nature  of 
the  decision  and  the  points  disposed  of  by  them.  The  clerk  of  said  board  shall  file 
four  copies  of  such  decision,  one  with  the  secretary  of  state,  a  copy  served  to  each 
of  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  one  copy  retained  by  the  board. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  shall  occur  or  seriously  threaten  in  any  part 
of  the  State,  and  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  board,  or  any 
one  thereof  by  a  written  notice  from  either  of  tho  parties  to  such  threatenea  strike 
or  lockout,  or  from  the  mayor  or  clerk  of  the  city  or  town,  or  from  the  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  district  where  such  strike  or  lockout  is  threatened,  it  shall  be  their 
duty,  and  they  are  hereby  directed,  to  proceed  aa  soon  as  practicable  to  the  locality 
of  such  strike  or  lockout  and  put  themselves  in  commnnication  with  the  parties  to 
^a  aontroveny  And  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  Ainioftble  Mttifiiiient  of  soch 
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cDtitroTerBy,  &ni1i  if  in  tbcir  jmlffmciit  it  ia  ilrempd  lieatjto  inijiiiro  iuto  tlie  cinse 
or  rnufcca  of  tlie  t'ontrovcrsv ;  and  to  tliiit  end  tli«  lioaril  is  hereby  itiitliorizeil  lo  aiib- 
pcDDit  nitncBBes.  compel  their  attoiKliini'e, and  eeud  for  persona  nndpapera  in  like 
|VUUiti«T  mid  witu  Ilie  Htuue  powers  na  it  ia  antborizod  by  eei-tiuu  3  of  tuia  act. 

I  SKr.  $.  Tb«  fpeeof  witiieBsus  befom  auid  board  of  arbitration  pbnil  bo  t\co  dollan 
9,00)  fur  caob  day'a  attendauce,  and  five  (5)  centa  pi-r  mile  over  tbo  nearest  trav- 
eil  ruutcain  goiu);  to  luid  returning  from  (bo  plnco  where  attendiuico  ia  roqnired 
f  the  board.  Ail  Babpienaa  shall  bo  signeit  by  the  secretary  of  tbo  board  and  may 
^^Bon  of  legal  age  aatboiized  by  tlio  board  to  serve  the  same. 
LPS  to  any  uoiitrovorsy  or  differcnco  na  described  in  aection  5  of 
is  act  may  submit  the  matisrs  in  disputi'  in  writiuj;  to  a  local  bourd  of  arbitrntion 
pid  conciliation ;  said  board  may  either  be  intitnally  agreed  upon  or  tbo  employer 
■y  dwignato  one  of  such  arbitrators,  tbo  employees  or  their  duly  authorized  auunt 
lOtber,  and  tbo  two  arbitrators  bo  desLEiiated  may  chooae  n  Uiird  \rh<>  sbaU  bo 
i»iT"""'  of  Eucb  local  board ;  sncb  board  shall  in  respect  to  the  matters  referred 
^t  it  have  and  exercise  nil  the  powers  which  the  State  board  might  have  and  exer- 
i,  and  its  decision  shall  have  sDch  binding  effect  as  may  be  agreed  iijion  by  the 
^  ties  to  the  controversy  in  the  nritten  submission.  The  jurisdiction  of  sacb  local 
Mrd  shall  be  exclusive  in  respect  to  the  mutter  snbmitted  to  it,  but  it  may  ask  and 
c  tbo  advice  and  nseistauee  of  tbe  Stale  board.  Such  local  board  shall  render 
a  decisiou  in  writing,  within  ten  daya  aftti-  the  dose  of  any  bearing  held  by  it,  and 
1*11  tile  a  copy  thereof  with  the  eecretnry  of  tbe  State  board.  Each  of  such  local 
bilmten  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  tbo  Ireasnrer  of  the  city,  village  or 
_  rn  in  which  the  controversy  or  difference  that  is  tbo  subject  of  arbitration  esisls, 
I  BDcb  payment  is  approved  by  tbe  mayor  of  sncb  city,  tbo  board  of  tniateca  of 
■ch  Tillage,  or  the  town  board  of  such  town,  the  anni  o(  tbreo  dollars  for  each  day 
f  actual  service  not  eseceding  ten  daya  for  any  one  arbitration :  Frorided,  That 
n  anch  hearing  la  held  at  some  point  having  no  organized  town  or  city  govem- 
'   '  '  ^.        .   "a  of  snch  heariuc  sh^l  ' '^  i-:_ii..  i — •■ .;,-x- 


MDt,  in  such  c: 


ul  be  paid  jointly  by  the  parties  to 


1  majority  thereof  failing  to  agree  within  ten  (ID)  daya  after  any  case  being 
icd  in  their  hands,  tbe  State  board  shall  be  called  npon  to  take  charge  of  aaid 
in  a«  provided  by  this  act. 
r^BKC.  10.  Said  State  board  shall  report  to  the  governor  annually,  on  or  before  the 
Afteentb  day  of  November  in  each  year,  the  work  of  the  board,  which  shall  ini'lnde 
d  concise  statement  of  all  cases  coming  before  tbo  board  for  adjustment. 

Sec.  11.  The  aecretnry  of  state  shall  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  have  jiriiiled 
Jot  circniation  one  thousand  (l,0(M)j  cupiea  of  tite  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  provided  tho  volume  shall  not  exceed  four  hundred  (400)  pages. 

8f.c,12.  Two  members  of  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  each  receive  tbe  sum  of 
e  hundred  dollars  (^00)  annually,  and  shall  be  allowed  all  money  aotixally  and 
rily  expended  for  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  whilo  in  tho  per- 
re  of  tbo  dntics  of  their  oQlce.  The  member  herein  designated  to  be  the  sec- 
tary of  the  board  shall  ruoeivo  a  salai^  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  per 
mum.  The  snlariea  of  tbo  members  shall  bo  paid  in  monthly  installmeuts  by  the 
tate  treasurer  upon  warrants  issued  by  tlia  auditor  of  the  State.  Tho  other 
jcpeoBU  of  the  board  shall  l>e  paid  in  Uko  manner  upon  approved  vouchers  signed 
Jy  the  obalrman  of  the  board  of  arbitration  and  tbe  socrotury  thereof. 
CTSkc.  13.  Tho  terms  of  oflico  of  tbo  memberH  of  tlio  board  shall  be  as  follows; 
»at  of  1  be  members  who  lire  to  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of  labor  oritaoizations 
o  active  employers  of  labor  nhall  bo  for  two  years,  and  thereafter  every 
»  yeKTS  tho  governor  shall  appoint  one  from  each  class  for  the  period  of  two  years. 

»  third  mouiber  of  the  board  sliall  bo  appointed  o"  ■■ '"  "'   "'  " 

~N.    Tlio  governor  shall  have  power  to  remove  ai 
e  nnd  611  any  vacancy  occasioned  thereby, 
*  8ec.  14.  For  tbe  purpose  of  carrying  ont  the  prgvisii 
•proprintiKl  nut  of  the  general  revenno  fund  Ihe  nnm 

"       •  -    ma  18tl7  »ud  1S98,  only  one-half  of  which  shall  bo  used  in  e 
reof  us  may  be  necessary,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
f '8ec.  15,  In  the  opinion  of  tbe  general  assembly  an  emergency  exiFst-f 
Ua  Aft  shall  takfi  elTs'-l  and  bo  in  fbice  ftvm  and  lifter  its  passage. 
FApproved  March  31,  1897. 


Chaptkr  5. — Canriel  tabor. 


f  Bsmo,"*  1.  Secti 
iBtilled  *An  act  Go 

Wil2, 1887"':se. 

S  to  niid  OS  fofloi 

■  "8jtc.  1.  Every  able-boilio>l  convi 

tabic  to  bis  ot  her  capacity,  and 


le  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  si 
ling  convict  labor  nud  the  product  of  com 
34l7,  Mills'  Annotated  Statutes,  ISDl},  is 
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Colorado,  and  Trbich  may  least  conflict  vriih  the  free  labor  of  the  said  State,  during 
his  or  her  confiucitient;  and  the  earnings  of  Bnch  convict,  after  dcdnctin;;  snthcient 
thereof  to  pay  and  satisfy  the  coHt  of  maintenance  and  retention,  shall  bo  given  to 
the  family  of  such  convict,  or  dependents,  if  there  be  any,  if  there  bo  none,  the  same 
accumulated  shall  bo  paid  to  sucli  convict  upon  di8charc:o  from  the  penitentiary." 

Skc.  2.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  is'hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  State  treasnrj*,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose 
of  *carr^4ng  this  act  into  operation  and  the  payment  of  warrants  drawn  on  account 
thorcot. 

^^KC.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  and  all  laws  and  jiarts  of  laws  in  conflict  here- 
with arc  hereby  repeale<l. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  opinion  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  an  emer- 
gency oxiHts,  therefore  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  irom  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  April  28,  1897. 

Chapter  26. —  WageB preferred — In  assignments. 

Section  27.  The  valid  claims  gf  servants,  laborers  and  employees  of  the  assignor, 
for  wages  earned  during  the  six  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  assignment, 
not  to  exceed  iifty  dollars,  to  any  one  person  then  unpaid,  and  still  held  bj  the  per- 
son who  earned  the  same,  •  «  •  shall  bo  preferred  claims  and  be  paid  in  full, 
I)rior  to  the  payment  of  the  dividends  in  favor  of  other  creditors. 

Approved  May  5,  1897. 

Chapter  31. — lilaeklistintj  and  hoifcotting. 

Section  1.  Any  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  or  any  oflirer,  agent  or  employee 
of  anv  railroad  or  telegraph  company,  or  any  other  company,  corporation  or  indi- 
vidual doing  business  within  tho  State  of  (/olorado,  shall  not  issue,  circulate,  or 
publish,  or  cause  to  [be]  issued,  circulated  or  published,  any  black  list,  circular,  or 
other  statement,  regarding  any  person  or  iiersons  who  may  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  any  of  tho  above-mentioned  railroads,  telegraph,  or  other  companies,  corpora- 
tions, or"  individuals,  which  will  deprive  said  person  or  persons  of,  or  in  any  way 
prevent  them  from  obtaining  employment. 

Skc.  2.  Any  dismissed  employee  shall  on  demand  bo  furnished  by  the  aforesaid 
employer  of  said  dismissed  employee  speciflc  reasons  in  writing  for  said  dismissal: 
Provided f  That  no  person  or  corporation  shall  be  hold  liable  cither  civilly  or  crimi- 
nally for  any  such  reasons  so  given  upon  such  request. 

Skc.  3.  It' shall  bo  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  or  combination  of  persons, 
or  society,  or  uuion,  to  establish  or  institute,  or  engage  in  a  boycott  against  any 
individual,  flmi  or  rori)oration  carrying  on  any  kind  of  trade  or  business,  by  agree- 
ing not  to  patronize,  trade  or  do  business  with  any  such  individual,  firm  or  corpo- 
ration, or  to  induce  others  not  to  so  patronize,  trade  or  do  business  with  any  such 
individual,  firm  or  corporation. 

Se<\  4.  Any  violation  of  this  act  sholl  be  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  fine  of 
not  less  than  five  hundred  (500)  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  not  less  than  sixty  (60)  days,  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both  fine 
and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved,  April  21,  1897. 

CiiAPTKK  37. — Coal  Mines — Cheek  weighmen, 

SiXTiON  1.  Hereafter  in  all  coal  mines  in  this  State,  operated  by  individuals  or 
corporations,  whether  as  owners  or  lessees  and  working  twenty  or  more  miners 
under  ground,  there  may  be  employed  a  check  weighman,  who  shall  1>e  selected  by 
the  miners  em))loyed  in  said  mine  and  whoso  wages  shall  bo  paid  by  the  minora 
therein  employed. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties  of  such  check  weighman  shall  be  to  see  that  all  coal,  mined  in 
the  coal  mine  at  which  he  is  employed,  is  accurately  weighed  and  for  that  purpose 
every  such  aforesaid  owner  or  lessee  shall  givo  to  such  weighman,  free  access  to  all 
scales  and  weights  used  for  that  purpose  and  to  all  books  wherein  the  weights  of 
coal  mined  by  tho  miners  of  said  min(*s  are  recorded. 

Sk<\  3.  Any  mine  owner,  operator,  manager,  superintendent  or  lessee  operating 
any  coal  mine  in  this  State  who  shall  refuse  to  allow  any  Buoh  cheek  weighman  to 
be  so  employed  or  shall  refuse  such  check  weighman  access  to  such  aforesaid  scales, 
weights  or  books  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  bo  fined  in  tho  sum  of  not  less  than  $25.00  nor  more  than  $600,00. 
AppTovca,  If  arch  81,  1897. 
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CiiAirrER  50. — Coercion  of  emploifcea. 

SxcnoK  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  iudividnal,  company  or  corporation  or 
anymemberof  any  firm,  or  agent,  officer  or  employee  of  any  company  or  corporation, 
to  prevent  employees  ir6m  forming,  joining  or  1)t>longing  to  any  lawful  labor  organi- 
Kation,  nnioD,  society  or  political  party,  or  to  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  empl()3'ee8 
by  diecharging  or  threatening  to  discharge  them  from  their  employ  or  the  employ  of 
anyfirm,  company  or  corporation,  l)ecause  of  their  connection  with  such  lawful  labor 
organization,  union,  society  or  political  party. 

8kc.  2.  Any  i)er8on  or  any  member  or  any  linn,  or  agent,  officer  or  employee  of 
any  such  company  or  corporation,  violating  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  art 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  or  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  less  tnan  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  live  hundred  dollars  or 
imjirisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  ycar^  or  both, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved,  March  18,  1897. 

Chaptkr  5^1. — llegulating  practice  of  horacfthoelng. 

SECmov.  1.  No  person  shall  practice  horseshoeing  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horse- 
shoer  in  any  city  of  this  State  having  a  population  of  70,000  inhabitants  or  more, 
unless  he  is  duly  registered  as  hereinafter  provided  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purposes 
in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  conntv  in  which  ho  practices. 

Apprentices  may  follow  the  occupation  of  horseshoeing  while  learning  the  trade. 

Sxc.  2.  No  i>er8on  shall  be  entitled  to  register  as  master  or  journey  man  horseshoer 
without  presenting  a  certillcate  of  satisfactory  examination  before  the  board  of 
examiners  as  provided  for  in  section  4. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  has  been  practicing  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer 
in  the  State  for  the  period  of  not  less  than  four  years  preceding  the  passage  of  this  act 
may  register  within  three  months  aiter  the  i)assago  of  this  act,  upon  making  and  fil- 
ing with  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  i:j  which  ho  practices  an  affidavit  stating 
that  ho  has  been  practicing  horseshoeing  for  the  period  hereinbefore  i>rescribed,  and 
npon  complying  with  this  section  shall  bo  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
requiring  an  examination.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  practice  as  a  master  or  journey- 
man can  apply  to  the  board  of  examiners,  and  upon  passin;^  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion shall  receive  a  certiticato  to  practice  as  such. 

Sec.  4.  A  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  one  veterinarian  and  two  master  horso- 
shoers  and  two  journeymen  horseshoers,  is  hereby  created,  all  of  whom  shall  be  rcHi- 
dcnts  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  whose  cfuty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  The  m<>mbers  of  said  board  shall  bo  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the 
term  of  office  shall  be  for  two  years,  or  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  ajipointed 
and  qualified.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  hold  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing applicants  desiring;  to  practice  horseshoeing  as  master  or  journcyujau  horse- 
shoers as  often  as  shall  be  necessary,  and  shall  ^rant  a  certificate  to  any  person  show- 
ing himself  qualified  to  practice,  and  shall  receive  as  compensation  a  i'ee  of  two  dol- 
lars from  each  person  examined.  Three  memliers  of  said  board,  including  the  vet- 
erinary surgeon  and  at  least  oue  master  horseshoer,  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
board  shall  adopt  a  set  of  rules  governing  examination  of  applicants.  The  board  of 
examiners  shall  regulate  as  to  the  time  apprentices  shall  serve  in  learning  the  trade, 
which  shall  not  be  more  than  three  years  at  any  time,  and  an  apprentice  may  make 
application  to  the  board  of  examiners,  and  if  he  passes  a  sati.'^ factory  examination 
they  shall  grant  him  a  certificate  to  ])ractice  as  a  master  or  journeyman.  The  board 
of  examiners  shall  submit  to  the  governor  a  biennial  report  as  to  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  the  business  transacted  by  them.  They  shall  also  submit  to  him 
the  rules  for  examination  for  his  approval. 

Sec.  5.  The  veterinary  surgeon  appointed  on  said  board  shall  be  a  pracfticing 
graduate,  having  a  diploma  from  some  reputable  veterinary  institute,  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  Colorado  three  years  prior  to  his  appointment.  The  master  horse- 
.shoers  appointed  on  said  board  shall  have  had  ten  years'  practice  as  horseshoers,  and 
in  business  giving  employment  to  horseshoers  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, having  had  a  bona  fide  residence  of  five  jears  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  The 
journeyman  norseshoers  shall  have  had  ten  years'  practical  experience  in  horseshoe- 
ing, with  a  residence  of  five  years  in  Colorado  prior  to  appointment.  Kach  member 
of  the  board  shall  give  a  bond  of  $500  to  the  State  for  the  faithful  i)crformance  of 
his  duties  as  member  of  the  board. 

Sec.  6.  The  county  clerk  of  each  county  containing  any  such  city  shall  provide  a 
book  to  be  known  aa  the  *' Master  and  Journeyman  Horseshoers'  Register,''  in  which 
shall  be  recorded  l^e  names  of  the  registrants,  who  shall  then  be  entitled  to  continue 
tiie  practice  of  horseahoeing.    £very  applicant  who  shall  have  complied  with  the 
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provisions  of  soctious  2  and  3,  shall  be  admitted  to  re|p8tration,  and  shall  pay  the 
clerk  of  said  county  the  sam  of  twenty-five  cents,  which  shall  be  received  as  full 
compensation  for  such  registration. 

Sbc.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  present  to  the  clerk  for  the  purpose  of  registration 
any  certificate  which  has  been  frandulently  obtained,  or  shall  practice  as  a  master 
or  journeyman  horseshoer  without  conformin|f  to  the  requirements  of  this  act,  or 
shall  otherwise  violate  or  neglect  to  comply  with  any  of  tue  provisions  of  this  act, 
Hhall  bo  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  snail  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  day  and  not  exceeding  thirty  days  for  each  and  every 
violation  hereof;  each  day  being  considered  a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  8.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under 
this  act. 

Approved  March  31,  1897. 

Chapter  69. — Bailroads — Protection  of  employees — Safety  apparatus. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  cor- 
porations, companies  and  persons  using,  maintaining,  operating  or  oontroUing  any 
railroad,  or  railroad  track,  to  safely  and  securely  block  between  the  switch  rails  going 
into  each  of  the  head  chairs  for  a  distance  of  six  feet  from  each  and  every  head  block ; 
and  to  safely  and  securely  block  between  the  rails  from  the  point  where  the  iron  fill- 
ing which  extends  from  the  point  of  each  frog  ends  for  a  distance  of  four  feet  from 
the  end  of  said  filling ;  and  to  safely  and  securely  block  between  each  and  every 
guard  rail  and  the  main  or  other  adjacent  rail  for  the  entire  distance  of  the  curve,  or 
curves,  in  all  guard  rails  at  both  ends  of  each  and  every  guard  rail;  and  to  safely 
and  securely  block  between  each  and  every  wing  rail  of  all  frogs  and  the  heel  of 
each  and  every  fro;; ;  and  to  safely  and  Hccurely  block  between  the  rails  in  each  and 
every  wedgo  of  all  frogH:  and  to  safely  and  securely  block  for  a  distance  of  five  feet 
from  the  end  of  each  ana  every  split  rail  between  such  split  rail  and  the  adjacent 
rail  of  all  KX)lit  switches. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  trials  in  all  courts- in  this  State,  to  recover  for  personal  injury,  and 
in  all  cases  of  personal  injury  to  employees,  or  other  persons,  occasioned  by,  or  in 
any  manner  directly  or  indirectly  resulting  from  being  caught  between  any  of  the 
aforesaid  rails,  testimony  relative  to  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  act 
shall  be  admitted.  And  where  a  failure  is  shown  on  the  part  of  any  such  corpo- 
ration, company  or  person  to  have  safely  and  securely  blocked  such  rails  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  failure  to  have  complied  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  negligence  of  any 
such  corporation,  company  or  other  person  so  failing  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  where  any  such  employee,  or  other  person,  may  be  caught 
between  such  rails  not  blocked  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved  April  1, 1897. 

CONNECTICUT. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 
Chapter  40. —  Wat/es  prtf erred — In  payments  hy  receivers. 

Section  1.  All  debts  due  to  any  laborer  or  mechanic  for  personal  wages,  from 
any  corporation  or  copartnership  for  which  a  receiver  shall  be  appointed,  for  any 
labor  performe<l  for  such  corporation  or  copartnership  within  three  months  next  pre- 
ceding the  service  of  the  application  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  shall  be  paid 
in  full  by  the  receiver,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars,  before  the  general 
liabilities  of  such  corporation  or  copartnership  arepaid. 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  CCXLII  of  the  public  acts  of  18^,  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  lierewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  March  17,  1897. 

CiiAPTEU  174. — Bake  shops — Inspection,  etc, 

Sbction  1.  Every  building,  room,  or  place,  used  in  or  in  connection  with  the  man- 
nfacturo  for  tale  of  any  article  of  food  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  flour  or  meal 
£rom  cereaky  shall  be  luiown  under  this  act  as  a  ''  bake  shop.'' 

Sbc.  2.  Every  hakp  shop  shall  be  properly  drained,  plumbed,  ventilated,  and  kept 
in  a  dean  mBd  eanltuy  condition,  and  conducted  with  proper  regard  to  the  health  of 
He  opeimUwm  MmA  the  pxodaction  of  wholeeome  food. 
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n  and  walor- 
itnrool'  Bndi 
1  produrta  is  contCncted,  nnil  uo  n'ater- closet,   eortli  clost't.  or  privy  sliall  bo 
Htliin  tlie  bako  room  of  tiny  bakery. 

liBEC.  1.  TIi«<  sleeping  plnroa  for  persons  i^mplD.voil  in  a,  bnke  liliop  xliall  be  kvpt 
JpftrnUi  froiu  tbe  room  urtooms  'rhero  Hour  or  mcnl  fond  prudutts  are  Dmunfacturcil 

FBec.  6.  Tbe  factor;  inspector  shall  examine  nil  bako  sliojis  as  rreqnenllj-  ns  mn; 
cessaiy,  to  ascertam  whetlior  tbe.y  are  kept  nnd  conducted  in  thp  maiiuet 
1  provided;  aad  sball,  in  addition  to  »acb  ro^gnlation  aa  tbe  fiictor;  ItispectoT 
P  by  bkw  uon  authorized  to  make,  leport  in  writing  to  the  lociil  health  officer  of 
s'tovn.  oity,  or  iKiroogh,  ever;  bake  th«p  located  within  such  jnrisdicllon  found 
Ikeiit  and  conducted  as  herein  provide<l;  and  sticb  health  officer  shnll  thereupon 
Hrestigate,  at  oanse  to  be  investigated  b;  other  liealtb  oOtcer  or  oflicers,  such 
Ihiuiilary  conditions  so  reported  to  liiiu,  nnd  if  found  to  exist,  shnll  cause  tbe  same 
e  removed  in  the  manner  noir  provided  by  tbu  lavra  relating  to  jinblic  health,  m 
n  2592  of  the  general  statutes. 
lApiirovcd  May  25,  1897. 

C'HArxER  Iftl. — ItlacilittiHg. 

J&very  employer  wbo  sliatl  blacklist  a 
M>toyee  from  procuring  other  employmei 
^lia  two  hnndred  <IuI!3rs. 
^ppmved  May  25,  1897, 

Chapteh  241. — IiicIo»<il  retlibiihi  and  'jaUa  upon  ulrcl  raitirag  earn. 

.  K  I.  Whenever  the  rnilioiid  coinmia  si  oners  deem  it  needful  Jn  the  interest* 
Jt  tbo  pablic  or  eniploycca  thereou  concerDed,  that  the  platformrt  of  any  or  all  of 
■e  enim  operated  upon  an;  stiect  railway  in  thin  State  Hhould  bo  protected  by  gatei 
nt  vestibules  more  or  le^-i*  inclosed,  anid  commissi  on  ctx  may  order  tbe  cumpiuij 
•poraling  aiicli  ear  or  ears  to  inclnso  tUe  platforms  thereon  with  fcntes  or  vestibnlea, 
or  both,  of  (he  kind  and  in  snch  luannor  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  pTO))er 
for  tbe  protection  of  said  interests,  first  giving  such  company  reasonnble  notice  to 
•ppear  and  be  beard  thereon,  and  may  from  time  to  time  similarlv  modify  or  revoke 
ly  such  order ;  and  said  commissJODcrs  slinll  biiva  sole  and  exclusive  jnriftdiction 
ith  reanocl  to  re(|uiiing  tbnt  tbe  platforms  of  uny  street  railway  e 


ir  inclosed  by  gates  or  vestlbulL'A. 

^^KC.  2.  Any  company  operotiog  such  car  or  o 
"ijply  with  any  ancb  order  shaU  forfeit  to  th. 

Slara  for  each  day  of  sach  ueglect  or  refusal. 
^Bbc.  3.  All  acts  and  part.H  of  acts  incon^iiateut  herewith  a 
ffiRC.  t.  This  act  shall  take  offei^t  npou  its  passage. 

ApptorcA  June  11,  1897. 

DBI.A'W-ABI!. 


refuse  ti 


v-flve 


ChaPTEB  li2.~Pfo1niion  o/ftmale  tmpJoijtti, 

lEmnjt  I  (aa  nmended  by  chapter  453,  nets  of  1897).  It  shall  bo  tbo  duty  of  every 

-Boa  or  corporation  cmploving  female  labor  to  tbe  unmber  of  ten  or  upn-ards  in 

W  Ca8tl«  County  to  provide,  within  three  moiitbs  after  tbe  passage  of  tnis  act,  a 

-|  or  roumB,  plainly  and  appropriately  furnished,  for  sueb  fomalo  employees  to 

I,  wtuh  undluacb  lu,  separate  and  apart  fVom  tbe  male  euiployeeaof  Huch  person 

BeorporMtJoii.  atlun'Uig  iu  said  separate  room  or  rooms  [alcl;  anil  furlha;  to  provido 

^AtDg  stnka  for  suoli  female  employc'es,  separate  and  apart  tvoin  suoli  malo 

tploy*N-«,  allowing  one  snub  washing  sink  to  eaoh  llfteen  of  snob  female  einployeea 

tailored  by  ancb  person  or  corporation;  oiiii  further,  to  provide 'water-closets  for 

^  Moinle  cuiployees,  separate  from  those  used  by  such  male  employees ;  Proridfil, 

tat  notiiing  in  this  iMM'tion  sbnll  upply  to  canning  ostablisbuients  doing  business  in 

b  mml  diBtricts  of  said  county. 

"cc  3,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Ktorokoeper  iu  New  Ciistle  County  to  provide 
■  for  his  or  bc-r  clerks  nnd  employees,  so  that  when  nneuiployod  »ucb  clerks  and 
tnl«yeM  may  be  seated.  * 

^X.  S,  U  sliall  lie  tbe  doty  of  every  person  or  corporation  oniployiiic  female  lobor 
ivrortdi-  vacb  nlaecs  fur  sneb  female  omiiloyees  to  work  iu  during  cold  weather  as 
Ml  be  rcBBonntily  and  comfortably  warm.  >> 

1821— Ko.  14 a 
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Sec.  4.  It  Bliall  be  unlawfal  for  any  employer  of  female  labor,  or  any  overseer. 
Biiperlntendent,  foreman  or  boss  of  any  Hucb  employer  of  femalo  labor  to  use  toward 
female  employees  any  abusive,  indecent  or  profane  languaee,  or  to  in  any  manner 
abuse,  misuse,  iinnecossarily  exposo  to  liardship,  or  maltreat  any  sncli  female 
I'mployoe. 

»Sec.  5.  Any  person  violating  any  i^rovision  of  section  4  of  tbis  a<'t  sball  bo  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  Hball  bo  lined  not  less  than  ten 
and  not  exceeding  one  liundred  dollars  for  each  oflfcnse ;  any  person  or  corporation 
violating  any  provision  of  the  first,  second  and  third  sections  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  further  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  cath  day 
thereafter  during  \rhicb  sneb  corporation  or  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  provide 
the  furnished  rooms,  seats,  appliances  or  furnish  the  heat  therein  mentioned. 

Sec.  G  (as  amendeil  by  chapter  453,  acts  of  1^97).  Prosecutions  for  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  may  be  instituted  upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  before  any 
justi4'0  of  the  peace  of  New  Castle  County  resident  in  the  hundred  in  wliicb  the  place 
of  business  of  such  <>mployer  shall  be  located,  or  in  a  hundred  adjacent  thereto. 
Any  surh  justice  of  the  peace  shall  bavo  jurisdiction  to  hear,  try  and  determine  sucb 
complaints  with  an  ap)>eal  to  thr  court  of  the  general  sessions  of  the  peace  and  jail 
delivery.  I'pon  conviction  of  violation  of  any  of  the  provisioiiH  of  this  act  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  hearing  said  complaint  shall  remand  tho  defendant  or  defendants, 
if  individuals,  to  the  custody  of  the  sheritf,  until  the  fines,  costs  and  penalties 
imposed  by  him  in  such  ease  shall  bo  paid  u])on  conviction  of  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  a<-t.  Tho  justice  of  tho  ])eaco  hearing  said  complaint,  in  case 
said  defendant  is  a  corporation,  shall  have  authority  to  issue  execution  against  said 
defendant  for  the  tine  and  costs  ancl  all  penalties  im])Osed  or  accruing  against  said 
defendant  under  tho  provisions  of  this  act.  All  fines  and  jienalties  imposed  under 
this  act  shall  be  i)aid  into  tho  treasury  of  New  Castle  County.  In  any  prosecution 
under  the  lirst  section  of  this  act  it  shall  not  bo  necessary  to  aver  in  the  complaint, 
or  to  prove  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution  at  the  trial  tliereof,  that  the  defendant 
employs  female  labor  to  tho  number  of  ten  or  npwanls;  Provided,  hoirenr.  That  tho 
dclendaiit  in  any  sucb  prosecution  may  introduce  evidence  upon  this  point,  and  if 
tho  justice  of  the  peace  trying  said  cause  shall  find  that  such  defendant  does  not 
employ  femalo  labor  to  the  numl)€r  of  ten  or  upwards,  said  prosecution  shall  fail. 
All  prosecutions  under  this  act  shall  bo  in  tho  name  of  [the]  State  of  Delaware. 

Skc.  7.  The  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Delaware  is  hereby  authorized  and 
Ter|uired  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  to  appoint  a  female  inspector, 
whoso  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  from  time  to  time  all  stores,  mills,  factories  and 
other  places  of  business  where  female  labor  is  emploj'cd  and  to  duly  euforeo  the 
provisions  of  this  a<'t.  Whenever  said  inspector  shall  ascertain  that  the  provisions 
of  til  is  act  or  any  of  them  are  bein^  violated  by  any  employer  in  New  Cnstlo 
County,  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  said  inspector  to  servo  upon  such  violator  of  tho 
provisions  of  this  act  written  notico  that  unless  such  employer  shall  conform  to  the 
roiiuircinrnts  of  tins  art,  and  wholly  cca'<e  any  violation  thereof  within  t<in  days 
fnnn  the  sei'viccs  of  sucb  notice,  s:ich  employer  will  ho  prosecutetl  under  the  provi- 
sii)ns  oi'  this  act.  And  it  shall  furiher  bo  the  duty  of  said  inspector  in  case  of  tho 
ne«;le<-t  or  failure  of  such  employer,  who  has  received  such  iioti«'e,  to  conform  to  tho 
ltro\isions  of  this  act,  and  to  cease  all  violations  thereof  within  ten  days  from  tho 
saitl  service  of  said  notice,  to  Itutitute  the  prosrention  of  such  recab'itrant  employer 
or  employers  under  tho  ])rovisions  of  this  act,  by  swearing  out  before  any  justice 
of  the  pcai'O  in  New  Castle  County  resident  in  the  hundred  where  said  employer 
may  Iiavo  his,  her  or  its  ])lace  of  hiisiness,  or  in  an  adjacent  hnndred,  the  uei'rssary 
warrant  or  com]>laint  and  thereupon  to  assist  and  enforce  the  prosecution  of  tho 
])erson  or  corporation  so  complained  of  to  the  full  extent  of  her  power,  and  it  shall 
furth<'r  be  thf  duty  of  such  inspector  in  case  any  prowcution  under  the  i)rovi8ions 
of  this  act  shall  bo  begun  or  instituted  l)y  any  other  person  than  such  inspector,  to 
aid,  further  and  assist  sucli  independent  ]U"08ecutiou  of  sucb  employer  to  the  best  of 
hiT  i>ower,  and  whenever  such  independent  7>rosecution  of  any  such  employer  shall 
]u'  lu'gun  by  iiny  person  other  than  said  inspector  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  tho  justice 
of  the  peace  ]»e fore  whom  such  complaint  shall  be  made  to  straightway  notify  by 
due  ronrse  of  mail  the  inspector  ai>pointcd  under  this  act.  informing  sneh  inspector 
of  the  name  of  the  complainant  and  defendant,  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
indor'^ed  upon  said  complaint  and  of  the  day,  hour  and  pl.ice  lized  for  the  bearing 
of  saijl  <anse. 

Sk<\  S.  Ii  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  employer  of  female  labor  in  New  Castlo 
County,  whether  to  tht>  number  often  or  upward  or  less,  to  permit  said  inspector  to 
havi*  full  and  free  access  at  an^'l^ime.  during  the  working  noon  hours  of  said  employees 
to  the  place  of  business  of  sucb  employer  when^  such  employees  are  employed,  and 
in  Ciise  any  such  employer  shall  refuse  such  inspector  full  an<i  ftee  access  to  his  place 
^/  biisjne.^  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  in  any  way  hinder  or  prevent  the  Aill  perfomuuioe 
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e  mumer  as  the  ottier 


SZ 


t  liertliiti^a  of  inspt-'cUon  iiudcr  tlic  i>riivlHioBs  or  Uii 

'    mMl  guilty  of  ft  misclenionDor,  nad  Dpaii  every  oor 

ti  •sill  inspector  iu  tlio  porfominucn  or  bei-  diitii's,  si 

niiitr  of  tou  dnllan,  wbkb  Una  aliall  Ix'  collected  in  I 

iM  anil  penillii-8  herrtofnre  provideil  Tor  in  this  act. 

k  Sbc.  «  (US  atDcnded  ^j  cb.ipler 453.  acts  of  18»T).  Tbo  iiisperin 

lUs  act  aliall  bold  Lpi:  (uiid  otHcc  for  tlie  term  of  two  jeara,  or  iin 

Mptviuted,  ftnd  abail  receive  an  annaat  salarj-  of  Ibr^  liundred  dollaTB,  imraliln 

barlArly,  lif  narranls  u]K>a  tbs  coiiDtytreasiiT,?;  il  shall  fnrlher  be  lior  dnt.v  nii  thu 

Int  daj  of  AagiMt  in  each  }  car  sabgrqiieDt  to  tbo  feiir  of  her  appoinlmKot,  to  make 

tKriltm  report  to  the  chief  justice  of  her  acts  aiid  ol*  all  tmuBartionH  uixlor  rhU 

^ilnlc.     Tbo  proTisiousof  tbisactaball  appl;  to  and  b«  oufumod  only  in  dulyiuco;- 

jonXiA  lawns  and  cities  in  Nt-w  Castle  C-annly. 

I  PiiMod  at  Dover,  Miiy  10,  1897. 


ACT.S  OF  1R97. 


Smplosmmit  of  Mlilren 


EC,  2.  It  sbajl  Iw'  the  dnty  of  every  porenu,  flrm  or  corporation,  ngeiit  or  man- 

t  of  any  firm  or  corporation  eniployiTij;  minors  in  any  mercantile  institution, 

,-u.  office,  lanndry,  mnnufaotnring  estnlilUIimcnt,  factory  or  workshop   within 

ia  Btut«  to  keep  a  rejpster  in  said  mcrcBDtilo  cat ablisb meat,  store,  oQice,  lanndry, 

uiDfactarin;;  eel-alilishmBnt.  fartory  or  worktdjop  in  which  said  minom  shall  Ih; 

loyoil  or  ppimitteii  or  suffered  to  wort,  in  which  re^slct  shall  be  recorded  the 

-    ago  and  place  of  residence  of  every  child  employed,  or  permitted  or  suffered 

|[  Ibeiein  nndo'lho  ago  of  sixteen  years,  and  it  dhall  l>o  iinlawfol  for  any  per- 

r  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  nny  firm  or  corporatioti  to  hire  or 

to  pormit  or  to  snfTer  to  work  in  nny  mercantile  inatitution.  utorc,  office, 

lannfacliirin);  estaUlishment,  factory  or  workshop,  nny  child  nnder  the 

if  aixteen  years  and  over  tbo  age  of  fonrtcen  years,  nnlens  there  is  first  provided 

I  plsced  on  Hie  in  each  mercantile  institution,  office,  Inundry,  manQfiiclurlng 

ftblMuaeDt,  fnctory,  or  workshop  on  affidavit  m.ido  by  tlio  pnrent  or  gnoriliau 

tills  the  name,  date  and  place  oj'  hirfh  of  sncb  child.     If  sncb  child  shall  hare 

^iKUVutor  giiarilinn,  thoa  Huch  affid:ivit  shall  ho  tnnde  by  the  child-     Ana  the 

TgMtcr  and  aOidarits  bereiu  providd  for  sbnll,  on  demand,  be  proilnced  and  shown 

K  inspection  lo  the  State  factory  inspector,  assistant  State  laclory  inspector,  or 

"TKty  Slate  factory  inspector. 

■■''.  S.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  a  eoiyornlion 

nine,  or  permitting  or  Bnlteriug  to  work  children  nndor  the  age  of  siileen 

lad  ovtT  the  ago  ot  foni-teeu  years,  in  ajiy  mereanlilc  iiistltntion,  store,  oflice, 

■,  roonufaeturing  enahliahmcDt,  factory  or  worbshup  shall  post,  and  keep 

in  a  eoospienons  place  in  every  room  in  ivbich  such  help  is  omployod,  or  per- 

or  enlfereil  to  work,  a  liat  containing  tbo  name,  ngc  and  ptaco  of  residence  of 

under  the  ag«  of  siiteen  years  employed,  permitted  or  auffere<l  to  work 


lich  tooni. 


ihnll  ho  employed,  or  pcrniitteU  or 
itiou   in  this   titato   at  nuch  c'ltra 
r,  or  its  beallb  is  Hkclv 


_  CC.  4.  Vo  person  nniler  the  age  of  sixteen 
•rk  (»r  wages  nt  auy^ainful  occnpation  in< 

n  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 

i.  Tho  prcsenm  of  any  person  under  si 

jtiltahment,  factory  or  workshop  i^ball 

nployment  therein. 

S,  Jio  child  under  t!ic  ago  of  nislcoii  yr 

I  to  work  by  nay  person,  firm   or  cor, 
^tMn  ploy  meat  whereby  its  life  or  limh  is 

"^j  or  its  morals  may  he  depraved. 

,ttU  l>e  the  dnty  of  the  State  factory  inspector  to  enforce  tlie  . 
d  to  proMtctite  all  violntiona  of  the  snmc  before  nny  m^islrnle  or  nny 
^cnt  jnrisdiction  iu  this  Stnte.  It  shall  he  the  dnty  of  the  State  fnc- 
,  aariiitant  State  factory  iuspector,  and  of  the  depnty  State  factory 
let  tbo  Hipenriiiiou  and  'liroction  of  tbo  8tute  faotnry  itispector,  and 
f  ksthoriied  and  emnowered  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all  reasonable 
_  .  Aeu  OS  possible,  all  places  covered  by  this  net. 
,.   .    IP  irords  "manafcctnring  establishment,"  "factory"  or  '-workshop,"  as 

II  Ihia  net,  alinll  be  construed  to  mean  any  p!nw  where  gomls  or  prodncti*  aro 
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manufactured  or  repaired,  dyed,  cleaued  or  sorted,  stored  or  packed,  iu  \^bolo  or  in 
part,  for  sale  or  for  wages,  and  not  for  porsonal  use  of  tlio  maker,  or  bis  or  her 
family  or  employer. 

Sec.  i).  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  mauager  of  any  corporation, 
-who,  whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation,  or  by  himself  or  through 
subagcutrt  or  foreman,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  Hliall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  lined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  C$100.00) 
for  each  offense.  Any  corporation  -which,  by  its  agents,  officers  or  servants,  shall 
violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  bo  liable  to  tho 
above  penalties,  which  may  be  recovered  against  such  corporation  in  an  action  for 
debt  or  assumpsit,  brought  before  auy  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 

Skc.  10.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  9,  1897. 

fire  vacapvs  onfactoriis,  icnnncnt  housesy  vie, 

(Pngc  222.) 

Section  1.  Within  three  (3)  months  next  after  the  passage  of  this  act  all  build- 
ings in  this  State  which  are  four  or  more  stories  in  neight,  excepting  such  as  are 
used  for  private  residences  exclusively,  but  including  ilats  and  apartment  buildings, 
shall  be  provided  with  one  or  more  metallic  ladder  or  stair  firo  escapes  attached  to 
the  outer  walls  thereof,  and  provided  with  platforms  of  such  form  and  dimensions, 
and  such  proximity  to  one  or  more  windows  of  each  story  above  the  first,  an  to  ren- 
der access  to  sueh  ladder  or  stairs  from  each  such  story  easy  and  safe,  and  shall  also 
bo  provided  with  one  or  more  automatic  metallio  fire  escapes,  or  other  proper  device, 
to  be  attached  to  the  inside  of  said  buildings  so  as  to  afibrd  an  etfective  means  of 
escape  to  all  occupants  who,  for  any  reason,  are  unable  to  use  said  ladders  or  stairs; 
tlie  number,  location,  material  <ind  construction  of  such  escapes  to  bo  subject  to  tho 
approval  of  the  inspector  of  factories :  Prorided,  however ,  That  all  buildings  more 
than  two  stories  in  height,  used  for  manufacturing  puri>o8es,  or  for  hotels,  dormi- 
tories, schools,  seminaries,  hospitals,  or  asylums,  shall  have  at  least  one  such  ladder 
fire  escape  for  every  fifty  (50)  persons,  and  one  such  automatic  metallic  escape,  or 
other  device,  for  every  twenty-five  (25)  persons,  for  which  working,  sleeping  or  living 
accommodations  are  provided  above  tho  second  stories  of  said  buildings;  and  that 
all  public  halls  which  provide  seating  room  above  tlie  first  or  ground  storv  shall 
be  provided  with  such  numbers  of  said  ladder  and  other  fire  escapes  as  said  inspec- 
tor of  factories  shall  designate. 

Skc.  2.  All  buildings  of  the  number  of  stories  and  used  for  tho  purposes  set  forth 
in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act  which  shall  bo  hereafter  erected  within  this  State  shall, 
upon  or  before  their  completion,  each  be  provided  with  fire  escapes  of  tho  kind  and 
number  and  in  the  manner  set  foilh  in  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  tho  duty  of  said  inspector  of  factories  to  servo  a  written  notice, 
in  behalf  of  the  x>cople  of  the  State  of  IllinoiK,  upon  the  owner  or  owners,  trustees 
or  lessees,  or  occupant,  of  any  building  within  this  State  not  provided  with  firo 
escapes  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  act.  commanding  such  owner, 
trustee,  lessee  or  occupant,  or  either  of  them,  to  place  or  cause  to  bo  placed  npon 
such  building  such  fire  escape  or  escapes  as  provided  in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act, 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  tho  service  of  such  notice.  And  the  grand  juries  of  the 
several  counties  of  this  State  may  also,  during  any  term,  visit  or  hear  testimony 
relating  to  any  building  or  buildings  within  their  respective  counties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  it  or  they  arc  provided  with  fife  escapes  in  accordance 
with  the  reciuirements  of  this  act,  and  submit  tho  result  of  their  inquiry,  together 
with  any  recommendations  they  may  desire  to  make,  to  tho  circuit  court,  except  iu 
Cook  County,  and  to  tin?  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  and  said  court  may  there- 
upon, if  it  find  from  tbr  report  of  said  grand  jury  that  said  building  or  buildings  is 
or  ar<»  not  provided  with  a  fire  esca])e  or  escapes  in  acc<»rdance  with  this  act,  cause  tho 
sheiifV  to  serve  a  notice  or  notices  upon  tho  owner,  trustee,  lessee  or  occupant  of 
such  building  or  buildings. 

Skc.  1.  Any  sueh  owner  or  owners,  tnistee,  lessee,  or  occupant,  or  either  of  them, 
so  served  with  notice  as  aforesaiil.  who  shall  not,  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the 
servi4-e  of  such  notice  upon  him  or  them,  place,  or  cause  to  be  placed,  such  firo 
escape  or  escapes  u])on  nucIi  building  as  rcquii-ed  by  this  act  and  the  terms  of  such 
notice,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twentj'-five  or  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  to  a  further  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  additional  week  of  neglect 
to  comply  with  such  notice. 

Skv.  5.'  The  erection  and  eonatrnction  of  any  and  oil  fire  escapes  provided  for  in 
tbia  af?t  tibttll  be  ttndrr  tho  direct  eupervisiou  and  control  of  said  inspector  of  fac- 
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tones,  and  it  shall  be  nnlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation  to 
erect  or  constmct  any  fire  escape  or  escapes,  except  in  accordance  with  a  written 
permit  first  had  and  obtained  and  signed  by  said  inspector  of  factories,  which  permit 
ahiJl  piesoribo  the  number,  location,  material;  kinu  and  manner  of  construction  of 
•oeh  file  escapes. 


pennit  to  erect  or  constmct  such  fire  escape  or  escapes,  which  application  shall 
oriefly  describe  the  character  of  such  building  or  boildings,  the  height  and  number 
of  stories  thereof,  the  number  of  fire  escapes  proposed  to  bo  placed  thereon,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  building  or  buildings  is  or  are  used,  and  the  greatest  number 
of  people  who  use  or  occupy  or  are  employed  in  such  building  or  buildings  above  the 
second  stories  thereof  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  7.  An  act  entitled  ''An  act  relating  to  fire  escapes  for  buildings,'^  approved 
June  29, 1885,  in  force  July  1, 1885  [chapter  55  a,  Bevised  Statutes  of  1891],  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved,  May  27, 1897. 

Exemption  from  garnishment— Wages. 

(Page  231.) 

SscnoN  1.  Section  14  of  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  in  regard  to  garnishment," 
approved  March  9, 1872,  in  force  July  1, 1872,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Mav  31, 1879, 
ia  force  July  1, 1879  [section  14  of  chapter  62,  Hevised  Statutes  of  1891],  *is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  14.  The  wages  for  services  of  a  defendant,  who  is  the  head  of  a  family 
and  leaiding  with  the  same,  to  the  amount  of  eight  (8)  dollars  per  week  shall  be 
exempt  from  garnishment.  All  above  the  sum  of  eight  (8)  dollars  per  week  shall  be 
liable  to  garnishment:  Provided,  The  person  bringing  suit  shall  first  make  a  demand 
in  writing  for  the  excess  above  the  amount  herein  exempted.  No  cost  or  expenses 
aball  be  chargeable  to  the  defendant  unless  he  shall  refuse  to  turn  over  to  the  cred- 
itor the  amount  due  him  above  that  herein  exempted  upon  such  written  demand. 

Ajiproved,  Juno  14, 1897. 

Examination,  licensing,  etc,  of  horseshoers. 

(Pago  233.) 

Sbction  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  practice  as  a  horseshoer  in 
tbia  State  unless  such  person  shall  have  received  a  license  to  do  so  as  hereinafber 
provided. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  four  practicing  horseshoers  and  a  vet- 
erinmry  surgeon,  is  hereby  created,  whoso  duty  it  shall  bo  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act»  two  of  said  horseshoers  to  bo  master  horseshoers  and  two  of  thorn  to  be 
jonmeymen  horseshoers.  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  not  to  be  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  horseshoeing  during  bis  term  of  service  on  said  board,  aud  in  case  that  cither  of 
eaid  journeymen  horseshoers  shall  become  a  master  horseshoer,  or  either  of  said 
master  horseshoers  shall  become  a  journeyman  horseshoer,  during  his  term  of  office 
ae  herein  pro\ided,  then  he  shall  forfeit  his  membership  on  said  board  and  his  place 
shall  be  immediately  filled  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  original  appointment 
of  said  board.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  be  aupoiuted  by  the  governor. 
The  term  for  which  the  members  of  said  board  shall  hold  their  office  shall  bo  five 
years,  except  that  the  members  of  said  board  first  appointed  hereunder  shall  hold 
their  office  for  the  term  of  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years,  respectively,  and 
until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  appointed.  In  case  of  vacancy  occurring  on 
said  board,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filleii  bv  the  governor. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  choose  one  of  its  members  for  president,  ouo  for  secretary, 
and  one  for  treasurer  thereof,  and  it  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  year  and  as 
much  oftener,  and  at  such  times  and  places,  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  A  majority 
of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the  proceedings  thereof  shall  be  at  all 
times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  who  is  engaged  os  a  horseshoer  in  this 
State  to  cause  his  or  her  name  and  residence  to  be  registered  with  said  board  of 
examiners  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  said  board 
of  examiners  shall  keep  a  book  for  that  purpose,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
^       *  to  know  that  tiie  persons  so  registering  are  horseshoers,  and  every  person  who 
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maniifactarcd  or  repaireil,  dyod,  cleaned  or  sorted,  stored  or  packed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  sale  or  for  wages,  and  not  for  personal  uso  of  the  maker;  or  bis  or  her 
family  or  employer. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any  corjioration, 
who,  whether  for  himself  or  for  such  iirm  or  corporation,  or  by  himself  or  through 
Rubngent^  or  foreman,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  Hhall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00) 
for  each  offense.  Any  corporation  which,  by  its  agents,  ofhcers  or  servants,  shall 
violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  bo  liable  to  the 
above  penalties,  which  may  be  recovered  against  snch  corporation  in  an  action  for 
debt  or  assumpsit,  brought  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 

Skc.  10.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  9,  18U7. 

Fire  v8capi8  on  factoruSj  fcnrmenl  honscsy  dc. 

(Pa^o  222.) 

Section  1.  Within  three  (3)  months  next  after  the  passage  of  this  not  all  build- 
ings in  this  State  which  arc  four  or  more  stories  in  neight,  (excepting  sneh  as  are 
used  for  private  residences  exclusively,  but  including  flats  and  apartment  buildings, 
shall  be  provided  witli  one  or  more  metallic  ladder  or  stair  fire  escapes  attached  to 
the  outer  walls  thereof,  and  provided  with  platfonns  of  such  form  and  dimensions, 
and  such  proximity  to  one  or  more  windows  of  each  story  above  the  first,  as  to  ren- 
der access  to  sneh  ladder  or  stairs  from  each  such  story  easy  and  safe,  and  shall  also 
be  provided  with  one  or  more  automatic  met;illic  fire  escapes,  or  other  proper  device, 
to  be  attached  to  the  inside  of  said  buildings  so  as  to  attbrd  an  effective  means  of 
escape  to  all  occupants  who,  for  any  reason,  are  unable  to  nse  said  ladders  or  stairs; 
the  number,  location,  material  and  construction  of  such  escapes  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  inspector  of  factories :  Prorided,  hoicirerf  That  all  buildings  more 
than  two  stories  in  height,  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  for  hotels,  dormi- 
tories, schools,  seminaries,  hospitals,  or  asylums,  shall  have  at  least  one  such  ladder 
fire  escape  for  every  fifty  (50)  persons,  and  one  such  automatic  metallic  escape,  or 
other  device,  for  every  twenty-live  (25)  persons,  for  which  working,  sleeping  or  living 
accommodations  are  provided  above  the  second  stories  of  said  buildings;  and  that 
all  public  halls  which  provide  seating  room  above  the  first  or  ground  story  shall 
be  provided  with  such  numbers  of  said  ladder  and  other  fire  escapes  as  said  inspec- 
tor of  factories  shall  designate. 

Sec.  2.  All  buildings  of  the  number  of  stories  and  used  for  the  jpurposes  set  forth 
in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act  which  shall  bo  hereaft4$r  erected  within  this  State  shall, 
upon  or  before  their  com])letion,  each  be  provided  with  fire  escapes  of  the  kind  and 
number  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  inspector  of  factories  to  serve  a  written  notice, 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  upon  the  owner  or  owners,  trustees 
or  lessees,  or  occupant,  of  any  building  within  this  State  not  provided  with  fire 
escapes  in  accordance  with  the  refiuiremonts  of  this  act.  commanding  such  owner, 
trustee,  lessee  or  occupant,  or  either  of  them,  to  place  of  cause  to  be  placed  upon 
such  building  such  fire  escape  or  escapes  as  provided  in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act, 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  service  of  such  notico.  An<l  the  grand  juries  of  the 
several  counties  of  this  State  may  also,  during  any  term,  visit  or  hear  testimony 
relating  to  any  building  or  buildings  within  their  respective  counties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  it  or  tliev  ar(^  provided  with  fife  escapes  in  accordance 
with  the  retiuirements  of  this  act,  an(\  submit  the  result  of  their  inquiry,  together 
with  any  recommendations  th4>y  may  desire  to  make,  to  the  circuit  court,  except  in 
Cook  County,  and  to  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  and  said  court  may  there- 
upon, if  it  find  from  the  report  of  said  grand  jury  that  said  building  or  buildings  is 
or  are  not  provided  with  a  fin^  escape  or  escapes  in  accordance  with  this  aet,  cause  the 
sheritV  to  serve  a  notice  or  notices  upon  the  owner,  trustee,  lessee  or  occnx)ant  of 
such  building  or  buildings. 

Sec.  4.  Any  such  owner  or  owners,  tnistee,  lessee,  or  occupant,  or  either  of  them, 
so  served  with  notice  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  not,  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the 
service  of  such  notice  upon  him  or  them,  ]dace,  or  cause  to  be  placed,  such  fire 
escape  or  escapes  upon  such  building  as  rctiuired  by  tluH  act  and  the  terms  of  sneh 
notice,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  to  a  further  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  additional  week  of  neglect 
to  comply  with  such  notice. 

Sjsc.  5,^  The  erection  and  conatrnction  of  any  and  oil  fire  escapoB  provided  for  in 
tli/s  actuball  be  under  tho  direct  saperviBlou  and  control  of  said  inspector  of  fac- 
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eorporatioii  to 


persons,  firni  o 

iu  ncrorilnncn  witu  n  nriiten 
of  fnctorics.  wliii'li  pemiit 


tofiCH,  lUid  it  Ehall  tie  nnlawfal  for  atiy  p«n«ii 

enrtt  ot  eoBitriici  niiy  fire  eecuiip  or  escnneB,  exccpi  lu  i 
wnuit  first  bnd  nnd  obtaiiipd  Dcd  sigocd  by  snid  iunpectn; 
"~k*n  prcBcrtlie  the  number,  locutiun,  nintvrioJi  kiuu  niul 
•eh  bre-  eauapcs. 

I&BC.  6.  Any  person  or  porsonB,  firm  or  corporation,  who  shnll  lio  reigniroi)  to  pinco 
lore  nte  esc npes  npon  any  UnilcliugorbnUilinge,  uuclnr  tlin  provisions  of  this 
kt,  Bhall  file  iti  tlie  otHvf  of  said  iuspi-otor  of  raFtorIt>s  a  n-ritten  apjillcation  for  n 
'  rait  to  erei-t  or  conBtrnct  sucti  fire  escape  or  esi^np(>s,  wlijc^h  apnllcnlion  Hhall 
irSy  describe  tbe  character  of  snch  bnildlng  or  bnildiugs,  the  hdeut  and  unmber 
t  atorim  thereof,  the  number  of  lire  esenpes  prepoi cd  to  he  placed  tbereon,  tho  pnr- 
■KB  for  which  siii'h  building  or  htiildinga  is  or  are  used,  aud  tlio  fErcntest  tiiimlxir 
f  pernio 'who  use  or  ocenp^f  or  nru  employed  in  sncb  building  or  huildiagi  above  tho 
bcoou  BtoripB  thereof  at  uuj  one  time. 

V^EC.  7.  An  act  eotitled  "An  not  relating  to  fire  escapfs  for  buildings,"  approved 
o  _29. 1885.  in  furco  Jnly  I,  1885  [chapter  53  a,  KoviseU  .-Jtatntes  of  1S91],  is  hcrebf 


May  ■S!.  1897. 


rom  'jaraislimeitl — TTagei. 


Sktiox  1.  Section  U  of  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  in  regard  to  cnmiahmont," 
^prared  Much  9,  1873,  in  fores  Jnly  1,  1B72,  ns  amended  by  the  act  of  Mav  31, 1879, 
'■force  Jalf  1, 187!)  [section  14  of  chapter  62,  Revised  Slntufes  of  ISOlJ.'ia  bcrelij 
Wended  to  read  ns  follon-s : 

^BCnov  14.  The  wages  for  services  of  a  dofenilant,  who  is  tho  hsiid  of  a  family 
bd  reaidiug  with  the  same,  la  the  amount  of  eight  (8)  dollars  pci'  week  shall  lie 
^empt  from  gnmishment.     All  above  tho  sem  of  eight  (^)  dollnrs  per  week  shall  bo 

ible  to  ^amishuient :  i'rorirfcri,  The  peri^on  bringing  suit  shall  lirst  make  r   ' ' 

pwriting  for  the  cKcess  above  the  amount  herein  esempled.  No  cost  or  expenses 
^11  ba  chargeable  to  tho  defendant  unless  he  shall  refuse  to  tarn  over  (o  the  cred- 

r  til*  amount  dne  him  ubovo  thai  hereiu  exempted  upon  each  writtuu  demand. 

■" i,  Jnne  11, 18«7. 


EiamlHaiioi 


,  Ikrn 


,«fl,of 


vided. 


dofi 


:,  2,  A  board  of  exaainers,  to  consist  of  four  practicing  horsesboera  and  a  vet- 
;  torgeon,  la  hereby  ereat«d,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
^  this  act,  two  of  Kiiid  borsetilioerB  to  be  master  horseshoers  and  two  of  them  to  be 
HneyiiKru  horBeaboers,  aud  a  veterinary  surgeon  not  to  be  engaged  iu  the  jtractice 
P  bORiMboetng  during  bis  term  of  service  on  said  board,  aud  in  case  that  either  of 

d  Jontneymeu  horsesboers  shall  liecomo  a  muster  hurscshoer,  or  either  of  said 
-UWt  boncHboers  shall  become  n  Jounie\iuan  horBeshuer,  during  hin  term  of  office 
pliwein  provided,  then  he  abnll  forfeit  hia  membership  on  said  bo;ird  anil  bia  place 
Mil  be  immediately  filled  in  the  mtiuner  provided  for  in  the  original  appointment 
g  ■Kid  board.     The  members  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

« telm  for  which  the  members  of  sitid  board  shall  hold  their  ofilee  eball  lio  five 
JMn.  except  that  the  members  uf  said  board  lirat  appointed  beruumlcr  shall  hold 
Jidr  oSdo  for  the  term  of  one,  two,  three,  fonr  aud  five  years,  respectively,  and 
Bti)  their  sDcceMoru  shall  be  duly  appointed.  In  cose  of  vaeaney  occniring  on 
Ud  bnanl,  snch  vacancy  shall  be  lilled by  the  governor. 

^BC,  S,  Said  board  shall  choose  one  of  ItsmemberH  for  president,  oneforeocretary, 
■i)  one  for  tteasurer  thereof,  and  it  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  year  and  aa 
nob  allener,  aud  at  each  times  and  places,  ns  it  may  deem  iieeessary.  A  majority 
fe  nid  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  aud  the  proceedings  thereof  aholl  be  at  all 
JIM*  Open  to  public  inspection. 

LSec.  1.  It  Bhall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  who  is  engaged  as  ahorseahoer  iu  this 
'   '  cause  bia  or  her  name  aud  residence  to  be  regiatcred  with  said  board  of 

«  within  six  months  after  tbo  date  of  the  passaj^e  of  thin  act,  and  aaid  board 
tf  exumiiieis  shnll  keep  a  book  for  that  purpose,  and  it  Rhall  be  the  duty  of  aald 
'Mnl  lo  kjiow  that  tlie  persons  so  registering  are  horscBhoers,  and  every  person  who 
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sball  BO  register  with  said  board  as  ii  borscsliocr  may  con  tin  uo  to  practice  tbe  8aiiio 
as  Hucb  TiiritboQt  incurring  any  of  the  jienalties  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Skc.  5.  No  person  whoso  namo  is  not  registered  on  the  books  of  said  board  as  a 
borsesbocr  within  the  time  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section  shall  be  permitted  to 
practice  as  a  liorsoshoer  in  this  State  until  such  ])crson  shall  have  been  duly  exam- 
ined by  said  board  and  regularly  licensed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Skc.  ().  The  necessary  qualification  to  practice  as  a  horscshoer  in  this  State  shall 
bo  that  the  applicant  has  worked  four  years  at  the  bnsiness  of  horseshoeing  and  has 
complied  witii  section  five  of  this  act. 

Skc.  7.  Any  and  all  ][)er8ons  who  shall  so  desire  may  appear  before  said  board  at 
any  of  its  regular  meetings  and  be  examined  with  reference  to  their  knowledge  aiul 
skin  in  horseshoeing,  and  if  the  examination  of  such  person  or  persons  shall  prove 
satisfactory  to  said  board,  the  said  board  shall  issue  to  such'  person  or  persons  a 
license  to  practice  in  this  State  as  a  liorseshoer. 

Skc.  8.  The  secretary  of  said  board  shall  issue  a  lieeuse  onthoroeommeiidation  uf 
two  members  of  the  board  to  any  applicant  upon  the  presentation  by  such  ajiplicant 
of  tbe  evideueo  of  the  necessary  qualilications  to  i)ractice  as  a  liorseshoer,  and  said 
board  may  provide*  sueh  method  of  examination  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  such  tern- 
IH)rar3'  license  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  said  board 
oecurring  alter  the  date  of  such  temporary  license,  and  no  longer. 

Skc.  1).  Any  person  who  shall  violnt4»  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  t^ 
I)roseiMition  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and,  upon  conviction,  may 
bo  ihu'iX  not  less  than  $25.00  nor  more  than  $200.00  for  each  and  every  oftense.  All 
lines  n-covcred  untler  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  common-school  fund  of  the  county 
in  which  said  conviction  takes  place. 

Skc.  10.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  x^rovisions  of  this  act  and  maintcnanco  of  the 
Kaid  board  of  examiners,  the  said  boanl  of  examiners  shall  charge  each  person  apply- 
ing to  or  appearing  before  them  for  license  to  practice  as  a  horscshoer  a  fee  of  $5.00,  and 
for  each  yearly  renewal  thereafter  $2.00,  and  outof  the  funds  coming  in  to  the  po8.He8sion 
of  the  said  board  from  the  fees  so  charged  the  members  of  said  board  shall  receive  ns 
compensation  the  sum  of  $5.00  per  diem  for  each  and  every  day  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  thu  duties  of  their  office,  and  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  said 
board,  and  no  part  of  the  salary  of  said  board  or  other  expense  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  State  treasury.  All  moneys  received  in  excess  of  said  per  diem  allowance  and 
other  expenses  above  provided  for  shall  be  held  by  the  treasurer  of  said  board,  ho 
giving  such  bond  as  the  board  from  time  to  time  shall  direct,  and  shall  not  bo  used 
or  expended  by  him  except  as  ordered  by  the  board,  and  said  board  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  governor  by  the  15th  of  December  of  each  and 
every  year,  said  report  to  show  the  names  of  all  the  hors^'sHoers.  their  xdaces  of  busi- 
ness.' and  tlio  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  them  x>ursuant  to  this  act. 

Sk<'.  U.  Any  person  or  persons,  not  practical  horseshoors,  desiring  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  horsealioeing  will  bo  i)urmiLted  to  do  so,  providing  such  ])ersou  or 
persons  emploj'  as  suiierintendent  or  foreman  of  their  shotting  establishment  a  prac- 
ti<al  horscshoer  who  has  complied  with  section  7  of  this  act  by  ])rcsenting  himself 
before  tlir  board  of  examiners  for  examination  and  by  proving  to  the  board  that  he 
is  entitled  to  a  license  to  ])ractico  in  this  State  as  horscshoer. 

Skc.  12.  It  is  retiuirod  that  any  i>erson  contracting  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at 
horseshoeing  shall  servefor  four  years,  and  in  addition  will  be  required  (if  convenient ) 
to  att4»nd  a  coui'so  of  lectures  each  year  in  some  institution  devoted  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  horse's  feet,  so  that  he  may  obtain  for  himself  a  knowledge  of  the  same,  whi<'h 
is  acknowledged  l)y  all  practical  hoi'seshoers  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  attain  the 
high  standard  in  horseshoeing  which  the  passage  of  this  act  is  int^^nded  to  iiisure. 

Skc.  13.  All  persons  who  liavo  served  the  apprenticeship  of  four  years,  as  pri'- 
Rcribed  in  this  act,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  appear  before  the 
board  of  examiners  for  examination  ns  to  skill  and  Knowledge  of  horseshoeing,  and 
if  found  comi»etcnt  shall  receive  a  license  to  practice  horseshoeing  in  this  State.  Any 
applicant  failing  to  pass  the  examination  will  be  granted  an  extension  of  one  year 
in  which  to  (inalify  himself,  and  may  appear  before  the  board  at  any  of  its  regular 
meetings  for  recxaminntion. 

Skc.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners  to  notify 
all  practicing  horseshoers  in  the  Stat<^  of  IllinoiBof  the  provisions  of  this  act  within 
six  months  after  the  boanl  shall  have  been  a])pointed. 

Skc.  15.  This  act  applies  only  to  towns  and  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  and  over, 
but  it  shall  be  optional  with  all  towns  and  cities  of  10,000  or  over  to  come  under  the 
l)rovi8ions  of  this  act. 

Approved  June  11,  1897. 
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Factories,  etc. —  Use  of  hlowerB  upon  mctaUpoUMny  machinery. 

(Page  250.) 

Sscnox  1.  All  persons,  companies  or  corporations  operating  any  factory  or  \york- 
shop  where  emery  wheels  or  emery  belts  of  any  iloscriptiou  are  iised,  eitlicr  solid 
emery^  leather,  leather-coTered,  felt,  canvas,  linen,  paper,  cotton,  or  wueels  or  bolts 
rolled  or  coated  Tvith  emery  or  corundum,  or  cotton  wheels  used  as  buffs,  shall  pro- 
Tide  the  same  with  blowers,  or  similar  apparatus,  which  shall  beidaccd  over,  beside 
fsft  under  sach  wheels  or  belts  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  x>rotoct  the  person  or  persons 
nsingthe  same  from  the  particles  of  the  dust  prmluccd  and  caused  thereby,  and  to 
carry  away  the  dust  arising  from  or  thrown  off  by  such  wheels  or  bolts  while  in  oper- 
ation directly  to  the  outside  of  the  building  or  to  some  receptacle  placed  so  as  to 
reeoiTe  and  eonfine  such  dust:  Provided^  That  grinding  machines  npou  which  water 
is  used  at  the  point  of  the  grinding  contact  shall  bo  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  act :  And  j^)rovidcd,  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  small  shops  employing  not  more 
than  one  man  m  such  work. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  porsou,  company  or  corporation  operating  any 
8iich  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  or  construct  such  appliances,  apparatus, 
machinery  or  other  things  necessary  to  carry  oot  the  purpose  of  this  act,  as  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  section,  as  follows:  Each  and  every  such  wheel  shall  bo  fitted 
with  a  sheet  of  [orf]  cast-iron  hood  or  hopper  of  such  form  and  so  applied  to  such 
wheel  or  wheels  that  the  dust  or  refuse  therefrom  will  fall  from  such  wheels,  or  will 
he  thrown  into  such  hood  or  hopper  by  centrifugal  force,  and  be  carried  otl' by  the 
current  of  air  into  a  suction  pipe  attached  to  same  [said]  hood  or  hopi>er. 

Sbc.  3.  Each  and  every  such  wheel  six  inches  or  less  in  diameter  shall  be  provided 
with  a  three-inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  six  inches  to  twenty- four  inches  in  diameter 
with  four-inch  [such]  suction  pipe;  wheels  from  twenty-four  inches  to  thirty-six 
inches  in  diameter  with  live-inch  suet  ion  ])ipe ;  and  all  wheels  largor  in  diameter  than 
those  stated  above  shall  be  provided  each  with  a  suction  pipe  not  less  than  six  inches 
in  diameter.  The  suction  pipe  from  each  wheel,  so  specified,  must  be  full  size  to  the 
main-tmnk  suction  pipe,  and  the  main  suction  pix>e  to  which  smaller  pipes  are  attacheil 
shall,  in  its  diameter  and  capacity,  be  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  such  smaller 
pipes  attached  to  the  same,  and  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  exhaust  fan,  connected 
with  such  suction  pipe  or  pipes,  shall  be  as  large  or  larger  than  the  suction  pipe. 

Sec.  4.  It  shiUl  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  operating  any 
such  factory  or  workshop  to  i)rovide  the  necessary  fans  or  blowei*s  to  be  connected 
with  such  pipe  or  pipes,  as  above  set  forth,  which  shall  be  run  at  a  rate  of  speed  as 
will  xnroduce  a  velociyr  ^f  ^ir  in  such  suction  or  discharge  pipe  of  at  least  nine  thou- 
sand feet  per  minute  To  an  equivalent  snctiou  or  pressure  of  air  equal  to  raising  a 
column  of  water  not  less  than  five  inches  iu  a  U-shaped  tube.  AH  branch  pix>es 
must  enter  the  main-trunk  pipe  at  an  angle  of  forty-live  degrees  or  less,  the  main 
suction  or  trunk  pipe  shall  bo  below  the  cniorj^  or  bufling  wheels  and  a.s  dose  to  tlie 
samo  as  possible,  and  to  bo  cither  upon  the  floor  or  beneath  the  floor  on  which  the 
machines  are  placed  to  which  such  wheels  are  attached.  All  bentls,  turns  or  elbows 
in  such  pipes  must  be  made  with  oasy,  smooth  surlacoa,  having  a  radius  in  the  throat 
of  not  less  than  two  diameters  of  tho  pipr  ou  which  they  are  connected. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  factory  inspector,  sheriff,  constable  or  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  any  county  in  this  State  in  which  any  snch  factory  or  workshop 
is idtuate<l,  upon  receiving  notice  in  writing  signed  by  any  person  having  knowledge 
of  such  facts,  accompanied  by  the  sum  of  one  dollar  as  compensation  for  his  services, 
that  such  factory  or  workshop  is  not  provided  with  such  ap])liances  as  herein  pro- 
vided for,  to  visit  any  such  factory  or  workshop  and  inspect  the  same,  and  for  such 
purpose  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  enter  any  factory  or  workshop  in  this  Static 
dnrmg  working  hours,  and  upon  ascertaining  the  facts  that  the  ])roprietors  or  man- 
agers of  snch  mctoryor  workshops  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  to  make  complaint  of  the  same  in  writing  before  a, justice  of  the  peace  or  police 
magistrate  having  jurisdiction,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to 
the  owner,  manager  or  director,  in  such  factory  or  workshop,  who  shall  be  thereupon 
proceeded  against  for  the  violation  of  this  act  and  [as]  hereinafter  mentioned,  and 
it  is  made  tho  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  prosecute  all  cases  under  this  act. 
Sec.  6.  Any  person  or  persons  or  com])any,  or  managers,  or  directors  of  any  snch 
company  or  corporation  who  shall  have  th(*  charge  or  management  of  snch  factory 
or  workshop,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  tho  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  competent 
jnrisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  line  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  and  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 
Approved  June  11,  1897. 
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Coal  miners, 

(Page  288.) 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passasce  of  this  act  every  person  defliring  to  \^ork 
hy  himself  in  rooms  of  coal  mines  in  tnis  State  shall  first  produce  satisfactory  ovi- 
doiici'  to  the  mine  manager  of  the  mine  in  which  he  is  employed,  or  desires  to  be 
employed^  that  he  has  worked  at  least  two  (2)  years  with  or  as  a  practical  miner. 
Until  said  applicant  has  so  satisfied  the  mine  manager  of  the  mine  in  which  he 
seeks  such  employment  of  his  competency,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  mine  coal,  unless 
accompanied  by  some  competent  coal  miner,  until  he  becomes  doly  qualified. 

Skc.  2.  Any  violation  of  section  one  (1)  of  this  act  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  the 
certificfkto  of  the  manager  of  the  mine  where  any  such  party  or  parties  are  employed. 

Approved,  June  7,  lw7. 

Inspection,  etc,  of  coal  mines, 
(Pago  200.) 

Section  1.  Section  eleven  e  (lie)  of  the  amended  act  of  1895,  entitled  ''An  act  to 
amend  section  eleven  (11)  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  providing  for  the  health  and 
safety. of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines,'  approved  May  28,  1879,  in  force  July  1, 
1879,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  July  18, 1883.  and  an  act  approved  June  30, 1885, 
and  to»repeal  section  two  (2)  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  require  inspectors  of  mines 
to  furnish  information  to  the  State  geologist  and  to  provide  for  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  same,'-'  approved  June  18,  1^1,  approved  Jnne  15, 1895,  m  force  July  1,  1895 
[Revised  Statutes  of  1891,  chapter  93,  section  lie],  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows : 

Section  lie.  It  shall  bo  unlawful  for  any  person,  company  or  corporation  to 
operate  any  coal  mine  in  this  State,  where  more  than  five  men  are  employed  at  any 
ono  time,  without  first  having  complied  with  all  the  conditions  and  sanitary  regula- 
tions required  under  existing  laws,  and  paying  all  Inspection  fees  provided  for  in  this 
section,  and  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  any  person,  company,  corporation,  owner, 
agent  or  operator  to  pay  said  inspection  fees,  after  assuming  to  operate  a  coal  mine, 
it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  in  said  district,  through  tho  State's  attor- 
ney of  the  county  or  any  other  attorney,  in  case  of  his  refusal  promptly  to  act,  to 
proceed  on  behalf  of  the  State  against  such  peraon,  company,  corporation,  owner, 
agent  or  operator  of  said  mine  by  injunction,  without  bond^to  restrain  said  person, 
company,  corporation,  owner,  agent  or  operator  from  continAng,  or  attempting  to 
continue,  to  operate  said  mine  or  carry  on  a  mining  business. 

Approved,  June  7, 1897. 

Payment  of  wages  of  coal  miners. 
(Page  270.) 

SEcrrioN  1.  Every  person  engaged  in  mining  coal  for  any  corporation,  company, 
firm  or  individual,  shall  be  paia  in  lawful  money  of  tho  United  States  for  all  coal 
mined  and  loaded  into  the  mine  car  by  such  person  for  such  corporation,  company, 
firm  or  individual,  including  lump,  egg,  nut,  pea  and  slack,  or  soch  other  grades  as 
said  coal  may  be  divided  into,  at  such  price  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  respective 
parties. 

Sec\  2.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  mino  inspector  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  tho 

Erovisions  of  section  ono  of  this  act  are  being  complied  with  in  his  district,  and  if 
o  shall  find  that  any  corporation,  company,  firm  or  individual  are  violating  the 
provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act,  it  snail  be  his  duty  to  at  once  have  instituted 
suit  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  some  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  for  the  recovery  of  tho  penalty  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  it  shall  be 
the  dnty  of  the  State's  attorney  of  tiie  county  in  which  such  suit  is  brought,  when 
notified  by  the  mino  inspector,  to  prosecute  such  suit  as  provided  by  law  in  other 
State  cases. 

Sec.  3.  Every  corporation,  company,  firm  or  individual  violating  tho  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  offense. 
Approved,  June  3, 1897. 
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/examination,  licensing,  e/c,  of  plumhera, 

(Page  279.) 

SxcnOK  1.  Any  person  now  or  hereafter  engaging  in  or  working  at  tlie  bnsiness  of 
plnmbin^  in  cities  or  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  more,  in  this  State,  either  as  o 
master^inmber  or  employing  plumber  or  ns  a  journeyman  plumber,  shall  first  receive 
a  certificate  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Seg.  2.  Any  person  desiring  to  engage  in  or  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing. 
either  as  a  master  plumber  or  employing  plumber,  or  as  a, journey  man  plumber,  shall 
make  application  to  a  board  of  examiners  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  shall,  at  such 
time  ana  place  as  said  board  may  designate,  be  compelled  to  pass  such  examination 
as  to  his  qualifications,  as  said  board  may  direct;  said  examination  may  be  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  writing,  and  shall  be  of  a  practical  and  elementary  character  but 
snfficiently  strict  to  test  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  in  every  city,  town  or  village  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more 
a  board  of  examiners  of  plumbers,  consisting  of  three  members,  One  of  which  shall 
be  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  health,  who  shall  be  office  [ex  officio]  chairman  of 
Baid  board  of  examiners :  a  second  member,  who  shall  be  a  master  plumber,  and  a 
third  member,  who  shall  be  a  journeyman  plumber.  Said  second  and  third  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  approved  by  the  council  or  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  said  town  or  village  within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  appointment,  and 
thereafter  annually  before  the  first  day  of  May,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury 
of  said  city,  town  or  village  the  same  as  other  officers  in  such  sums  as  the  authorities 
may  designate. 

Ssc.  4.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  appointment, 
meet  and  shall  then  designate  the  times  and  places  for  the  examination  of  all  appli- 
cants desiring  to  eugas^e  in,  or  work  at,  the  business  of  plumbing,  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdiction.  Said  board  shall  examine  said  applicants  as  to  their  practical 
knowledge  of  plumbing,  house  drainage  and  plumbing  ventilation,  and,  if  satisfied 
of  the  competency  of  such  applicants,  shall  therieupon  issue  a  certificate  to  such 
applicant,  authorizing  him  to  engage  in,  or  work  at,  the  business  of  plumbing,  whether 
as  master  plumber,  or  employing  plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber.  The  fee  for  a 
certificate  for  a  master  plumber,  or  employing  plumber,  shall  be  $5.00;  for  a  journey- 
man plumber  it  shall  1k)  $1.00.  Said  certificate  shall  be  valid  and  have  force  through- 
out the  State,  and  all  fees  received  for  said  certificates  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  city,  town  or  village  where  said  certificates  are  issued. 

Sec.  5.  Each  city,  town  or  village  in  this  State  Laving  a  system  of  water  supply 
or  sewerage  shall,  by  ordinance  or  by-law,  '\\'ithiu  three  months  of  the  passage  of 
this  act,  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  materials,  constnictions,  alteration 
and  inspection  of  all  xilumbiug  and  sewerage  placed  in,  or  in  connection  with,  any 
building  in  such  city,  town  or  village;  and  the  board  of  health  or  proper  authori-  . 
ties  shall  further  provide  that  no  plumbing  work  sliall  be  done,  except  in  case  of 
repairing  leaks,  without  a  permit  being  first  issued  therefor,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  such  city,  town  or  village,  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  G.  All  persons  who  are  required  by  this  act  to  take  examinations  and  procure 
a  certificate  as  required  by  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  board  in  the  city  where  he 
resides  or  to  the  board  nearest  his  place  of  residence. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  violating  any  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  dve  dollars  ($5.00)  nor 
exceeding  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  for  each  and  every  violation  therefor,  and  his  certifi- 
cate may  be  revoked  by  tlie  board  of  health  or  proper  authorities  of  said  city,  town 
or  village. 

Sec.  o.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  10,  1897. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

CnAPTEi:  265. — Ej-amination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  gas  Jitters — Boston. 

Section  1.  No  x>erson,  firm  or  corporation  shall  engage  in  or  work  at  the  busi- 
ness of  gas  fitting  in  the  city  of  Boston  after  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  either  as  employer  or  as  a  journeyman,  unless 
such  person,  firm  or  corporation  has  received  a  license  therefor  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  word  '^journeyman,''  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  one  who  personally  does  any  gas  fitting  or  any  work  in  connection 
therewith  which  would  be  subject  to  inspection  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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Sk<\  2.  Evory  poi-soii,  firm  or  corporation  doairinj;  to  eDji^af^o  in  tlio  boBiness  of  j^as 
fitting  in  the  city  of  ISoHton  hIiuU  niako  application  therclbr  to  the  building  com 
missioucr,  and  Hhall,  at  such  time  and  plai*e  as  may  he  dcHij^mited  liy  tlio  board  o 
examiners  Lereinnf tor  provided  for,  to  whom  such  application  Hhall  hj  referred,  be 
examined  as  to  his  nnanficationa  for  such  bnsiness. 

Src,  3.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  consist  of  the  building  commissioner,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  health,  who  shall  be  ex  oflicio  members  of  said  board  and 
serve  without  compensation,  and  a  third  member,  to  be  chosen  by  the  board  of  health, 
who  shnll  be  a  practical  gas  fitter  of  at  least  live  years'  coutinued  practical  experi- 
ence during  the  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  appointment.  Said  third  member 
sliall  be  chosen  within  thirty  days  atter  the  passage  of  this  act,  for  a  term  ending  on 
the  first  day  of  May  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -eight,  and  thereafter 
annually;  and  he  shall  1>e  allowed  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars  for  each  day  of 
actual  service,  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sk(.'.  4.  Said  board  of  cxaminerrt  nhall,  as  soon  as  may  bo  after  the  appointuient  of 
said  third  member,  meet  and  organize  by  the  selection  of  a  chairman  and  clerk,  and 
shall  then  designate  the  times  and  places  for  the  examination  of  all  applicants  desir- 
ing to  engage  in  or  work  at  the  business  of  gas  litting  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Said 
board  shall  examine  said  applicants  as  to  their  practical  knowledge  of  gas  fitting, 
shall  submit  the  applicant  to  some  satisfactory'  form  of  i)ractical  test,  and,  if  satis- 
liod  of  the  competency  of  the  applicant,  shall  so  certify  to  the  building  commissioner, 
who  shall  thereupon  issue  a  license  to  such  applicant,  authorizing  him  to  engage  in 
or  work  at  the  business  of  ^as  litting,  tirst  retiuiriug  him  to  register  in  the  othce  of 
the  said  building  commissioner  his  name,  place  of  business  or  residence,  license 
number,  date  of  examination,  and  in  what  capacity  licensed.  In  case  of  a  lirni  or 
cor])oratiou,  the  examination  of  one  member  of  the  iirm,  or  of  thtr  manager  of  the 
corporation,  shall  satisfy  the  recxuircments  of  this  act.  The  fee  for  the  license  of  any 
employing  gas  litter  shall  be  two  dollars,  and  for  a  journeyman,  fifty  cents;  and  said 
licensi'  shall  continue  in  force  until  revoked  or  canceled,  but  shall  not  be  transferable. 

iSkc.  (>.  Ever>' licensed  gas  fitter  shall  display  his  license  number  conspicuously  at 
his  lAtivv  (»f  business. 

Sf.c.  11.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  bo  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  oflense,  and  if  such  pei-son  has  received  a  license  under  this  act 
his  license  may  be  revoked  by  the  building  commissioner. 

Sec.  12.  The  building  commissioner  shall  include  in  his  annual  report  t<»  the  city 
council  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  building  department  under  this  act,  and 
shall  include  therein  a  report  of  the  board  of  examiners  appoiuled  under  this  act, 
giving  tlu'ir  proceedings  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  day  of  February, 

Skc.  1^>,  All  acts  andiiarts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Si:c.  1 1.  'J'his  act  shall  take  ellect  upon  its  passage,  except  so  far  as  is  herein  be  for «.' 
*  otherwise  provided. 

A[»i)rove<l  April  10,  18t>7. 

C'HArir.u  ',)'JX. — ClviJ'Hcrricc  fomtnias'wn — HetjUiraiion  of  applivants/or  lahor. 

^^KCTiox  1.  Applirants  for  positions  in  the  labor  service  of  the  Coinmonwealth  or 
of  the  eitios  thereof  shall  be  allowed  to  register,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  on 
the  tirst  Monday  of  Kebrnary,  May,  August,  and  November  in  caeh  year,  at  the 
jilaees  appoiiit^'d  f«ir  the' registry  of  such  applicauts,  and  any  rules  heretofore  made 
by  the  civil-service  commissioners  which  arc  inconsistent  with  the  jirovision  of  this 
ael  are  herebv  annulled. 

Sr.r.  L*.  This  act  shall  take  eiVer*t  ujion  its  passage. 

Approved  April  2L»,  mn. 

CiixVi' rr.i:  112. — (onrict  Uihor. 

Skctiox  1.  The  nniuber  of  inmates  of  all  the  prisons  in  this  Commonwealth  who 
may  be  eiii])loyed  in  the  industries  hereinafter  namt.Ml  shall  be  limited  as  follows: 
III  tlie  mannl'aeturc  of  brushes  not  more  than  eighty;  in  the  manufaeturc  of  cane 
chairs  witli  wood  frames  not  more  than  eighty ;  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  other 
than  shirts  or  hosier,\  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five;  in  the  inan- 
ufaeture  of  harnesses  not  more  than  fifty;  in  the  luanutacture  of  mats  not  more 
th:in  twenty;  in  the  manufacture  of  rattan  chairs  not  more  than  seventy-five;  in 
the  inauufaeture  of  rush  chaiiv  not  more  than  seventy-five;  in  the  manufacture  of 
shirts  not  more  than  eighty,  and  none  but  women  to  bo  so  employed ;  in  tho  mau- 
ufaeturo  of  shoes  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five;  in  the manufActure 
of  shoe  heels  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five;  in  the  mannfactare  of 
trunks  not  more  than  twimtv;  to  be  employed  at  stono  cutting  not  more  than  eno 
liiindroti  nud  Jilty;  in  be  cuiployed  at  laundry  work  not  nioro  than  one  handled. 
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Sec.  2  (as  amended  by  chapter  480,  acts  of  1897).  Not  over  ibirty  per  cent  of  tbe 
namber  of  inmates  of  any  penal  institution  baviug  more  than  one  Lnudred  inmates 
shall  be  employed  in  any  one  indnstry,  except  in  the  industry  of  cane-seating  and  in 
ihemannlactiire  of  umbrellas. 

8ec.  3.  After  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  the  general  saperintendent  of  prisons  shall  not  approve  the  employment  of 
juiy  prisoners  on  the  contract  or  piece-price  ])lan  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the 
Commonwealth,  except  in  the  Industry  of  cane-seating  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
nmbreUaa.  All  existing  contracts  which  can  be  terminated  by  notice  shall  be  so  ter- 
minated; and  the  general  superintendent  of  prisons  and  the  principal  officers  of  the 
prisons  and  reformatories  are  hereby  directed  to  notify  the  contractors  forthwith  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  suid  contracts^  that  the  8ume  will  bo  terminated  on 
the  date  named  in  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  prisoners  euga<ccd  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
for  nse  in  the  prisons  or  to  be  used  m  nny  of  the  xSublic  charitable  institutions  or 
hospitals  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  5.  No  goods  manufactured  in  any  i>enal  or  n'formatory  institution  of  this 
Commonwealth,  house  of  correction  or  county  jail,  shall  bo  sold  for  less  than  the 
wholesale  market  price  prevailing  at  the  time  of  such  sale  for  goods  of  the  same 
description  and  quality :  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  goods  furnished 
to  public  institutions  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Skc.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  iu  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Approved  May  18,  1897. 

Chapter  434.— (^'owric/  labor. 

Sectiox  1.  The  laws  relating  to  the  labor  of  prisoners  in  the  State  prison,  reforma- 
tories and  houses  of  correction  shall  apply  to  the  labor  of  prisoners  in  the  Jails  and 
at  the  State  farm ;  and  the  general  superintendent  of  prisons  shall  have  the  same 
authority  over  the  industries  iu  the  jails  and  at  the  State  farm  which  he  now  has  in 
respect  to  the  industries  in  said  State  prison,  reformatories  and  houses  of  correction. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  26,  1897. 

CuAPTEU  452. — Protection  of  wjo/ormcn,  etc.,  on  strcit  railways. 

Section  1.  All  cars  purchased,  built  or  rebuilt  by  any  street  railway  company 
after  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and 
used  by  such  company  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March,  November  and  December  shall,  during  each  of  said 
months,  have  the  platfonns  of  hucIi  cars  inclosed  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the 
motormen,  conductors  or  other  employees  operating  said  cars  from  exposure  to  the 
wind  and  inclemency  of  tbe  weather:  Providedj  That  said  platforms  nhall  ]>c  so 
inclosed  as  not  to  obstruct  the  sight  of  tbe  employees  or  endanger  the  safe  manage- 
ment of  the  cars,  iu  such  manner  as  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  may  deter- 
mine. Any  street  railway  company  which  fails  or  neglects  to  comply  with  the 
provisionsof  this  act  shall  bo  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  nor  less  than  fifty 
dollars  for  each  day  during  which  such  failure  or  neglect  continues. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  '*car,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  all  cars  operated  by  steam, 
cable  or  electricity,  whicli  re<iuire  the  constant  care  or  attention  of  any  person  on 
thcplatfoims  thereof  while  they  are  in  motion.  Tbe  term  '^  company,'^  shall  include 
any  corporation,  partnership  or  person  owning  or  operating  a  street  railway. 

Sec.  3.  The  superintendent  or  manager  of  any  street  railway  or  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof  who  causes  or  permits  any  violation  of  tbe  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  with  the  corporation,  p.irtnership  or  person  employing 
him  to  the  fine  hereby  imposed,  and  in  default  of  payment  thereof  may  be  committed 
to  jail  until  the  same  is  paid:  Provided,  That  bo  shall  not  bo  so  committed  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  months. 

Sec.  4.  This  fvct  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Jr.nuary  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  niuety -eight ;  but  it  shall  not  apply  to  any  street  cars  operated  in  a 
city  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  iuhabitantH,  unless  tbe  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioneniy  after  hearing  and  investigation,  shall  certify  that,  in  its  opinion,  such  cars 
can  be  operated  therein  with  s;tfety  to  the  public.  Hut  this  exemption  shall  not 
apply  to  tho  cars  of  any  street  railway  company  which  shall  not,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  October  in  tho  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  file  with  said 
board  a  Teqnest  for  such  hoariug  and  investigation. 

Approved  Juno  3,  1897. 
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Chapter  idL^Employera'  Uahilitif, 

SncTiON  1.  One  or  moro  cars  in  motion.  wLother  attached  to  an  engine  or  not,  shall 
constitute  a  train  within  the  meaning  of  clanse  three  of  section  one  of  chapter  two 
liundredandficventy  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  [the 
euiployerH^  liability  act]  and  acts  in  addition  thereto  or  in  amendment  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who,  as  a  part  of  his  duty  for  the  time  being,  physically  con- 
trols or  directs  the  movements  of  a  signal,  switch  or  train  shall  be  deemed  to  bo  a 
person  in  charge  or  control  of  a  signal,  switch  or  train  within  the  meaning  of 
clauti<«  three  of  section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventv  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  acts  in  addition  tnereto  or  in  amend- 
ment thereof. 

Approved  Juno  10,  1897. 

MICHIGAN. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

Act  No.  13. — Incorporation  of  labor  assooiationa. 

Section  1.  Labor  associations  may  be  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  ten  or  more  residents  of  this  State,  who  are  members  of  any  char- 
tered body,  or  of  different  chartered  bodies,  which  body  or  bodies  receive  their 
charter  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  or  from  any  international  labor 
organization  issuing  charters  under  authority  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  may  make  and  execute  articles  of  association  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
wliich  Baid  articles  of  association  shall  be  acknowledged  before  somo  officer  of  this 
State  having  authority  to  take  acknorwled^ments  of  deeds,  and  shall  set  forth : 

First.  The  names  of  the  persons  associating  in  the  first  instance,  their  places  of 
residence  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  labor  organization  or  organizations  to 
which  they  severally  belong. 

Second,  The  corporate  name  by  which  such  association  shall  be  known  in  the  law. 

Third.  The  purposes  of  the  association,  which  shall  be  to  provide  a  building  or 
buildings  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  organized  labor,  and  the  period  for  which 
such  association  is  incorporated,  not  exceeding  thirtv  years. 

Sec.  3.  A  copy  of  said  articles  of  association  shall  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk 
of  the  county  within  which  such  corporation  shall  be  formed  and  shall  be  recorded 
by  such  clerk  in  a  book  to  be  kept  in  his  office  for  that^  purpose,  and  thereupon  the 
persons  who  shall  have  signed  said  articles  of  association,  tneir  associates  and  anc- 
ccHsors,  shall  bo  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  expressed  in  such  articles  of  associa- 
tion. A  copy  of  such  articles  of  association,  nnder  the  seal  of  the  county  clerk  in 
whose  office  said  record  is  kept,  and  certified  by  him,  shall  be  received  as  prima 
facie  evidence  in  all  courts  of  this  State  of  the  existence  and  due  incorporation  of 
such  association. 

Sec.  4.  Every  corporation  organized  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  take, 
receive,  purchase  and  hold  in  its  corporate  capacity  and  for  its  corporate  purposes, 
real  and  personal  property,  and  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  demise,  sell,  convey,  use 
and  dispose  of  at  pleasure;  and  may  erect  and  own  suitable  building  or  buildings 
to  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part  for  meetings  of  labor  organizations  or  for  any  other 
purpose  in  the  interests  of  labor  organizations,  and  may  borrow  money,  and  for 
that  purpose  may  issue  its  bonds  and  mortgage  its  property  to  secure  the  payment 
of  said  bonds. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  corporation  shall  have  fall  power  and  authority  to  provide  by  its 
by-laws  for  the  issuing  of  certificates  or  shares  of  stocks  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  same  shall  be  held  and  represented.  A1 1  stockholders  of  every  corporation  formed 
under  this  act,  shall  bo  limited  in  their  liability  to  creditors  of  any  such  corporation, 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  unpaid  on  tneir  said  stock. 

Sfx\  6.  Every  such  corporation  shall  have  power  to  provide  by  its  by-laws  for 
succession  to  its  original  membership,  and  for  new  membership,  and  shall  also  have 
power  to  provide  by  its  by-laws  for  election  from  its  members  of  a  board  of  trustees 
and  to  fix  the  number  and  term  of  office  of  such  trustees. 

Sec.  7.  Tlic  management  and  control  of  the  business,  affairs  and  property  of  such 
corporation  shall  bo  vested  in  said  board  of  trustees,  and  said  board  shall  have 
power  to  borrow  any  money,  and  cause  to  be  made  and  issued  any  bonds  and  mort- 
gages authorized  by  section  4  of  this  act.  Said  trustees  shall  appoint  from  their 
number  a  iiresident,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Tbi»  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 
Appro  %'efl  Fehraary  18,  1891. 
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Act  No.  92. — Factories  and  warkshopa — Employment  of  children,  etc. 

Section  1.  Sections  nambered  two,  five,  ten  and  fourteen  of  act  number  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four^  session  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  entitled 
*'An  act  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  all  manufacturing  establiahments  and 
workshops  in  this  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement,  regulation  and  inspec- 
tion of  such  establishments,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  therein,'' 
approved  May  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  are  hereby  amend^ 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  ace  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufactur- 
ing establishment  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  employing 
children  to  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age 
and  place  of  residence  of  every  person  employed  by  him  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manufacturing  establishment  to  hire  or 
employ  any  child  under  the  ago  of  sixteen  years  without  there  is  first  provided  and 
placed  on  file  a  (sworn)  statement  in  writing  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian, 
stating  the  age,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  said  child.  If  said  child  have  no  parent 
or  guardian,  then  such  statement  shall  be  made  by  the  child,  which  statement  shall 
be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer,  and  which  said  register  and  statement  shall  be  pro- 
duced for  inspection  on  demand  made  by  any  factory  inspector  appointed  under 
this  act. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  manufacturing 
eetabltshment  where  hoisting  shafts  or  wellholes  are  used  to  causo  the  same  to  bo 

Ikropcrly  inclosed  and  secured.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  agent,  owner  or 
essee  to  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  at  all  elevator  openings  such  proper  trap 
or  automatic  doors  or  automatic  gates  so  constructed  as  to  open  and  close  b}'  the 
action  of  tho  elevator  either  ascending  or  descending.  The  factory  inspector,  assist- 
ant factory  inspector  and  deputy  factory  inspectors  shall  inspect  the  cables,  gear- 
ing or  other  apparatus  of  elevators  in  manufacturing  establishments  at  least  once 
each  year,  and  more  frequently  if  necessary,  and  reciuiro  that  the  same  bo  kept  in 
a  safe  condition. 

Sec.  10.  Every  factory  in  which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed  and  every 
factory  or  workshop  in  which  two  or  more  childreUf  young  persons  or  women  are 
employed  shall  be  supplied  with  proper  wash  and  dressing  rooms,  and  kept  in  a 
cleanly  stato  and  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy  or  other  nuisance, 
and  shall  be  provided  within  reasonable  access  with  a  sufficient  number  of  proper 
water-closets,  earth  closets  or  privies,  for  tho  reasonable  use  of  the  persons  employed 
therein ;  and  whenever  two  or  more  male  persons  and  one  or  more  female  persons  are 
employed  as  aforesaid,  a  sufficient  number  of  [separate]  seperate  and  distinct  water- 
closets,  earth  closets,  or  privies  shall  be  provided  for  tho  uso  of  each  sex,  and  plainly 
so  designated,  and  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  uso  any  such  closet  or  privy  assigned 
to  persons  of  the  other  sex. 

Sec.  14.  Sections  one,  two  and  three  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  canning  fac- 
tories or  evaporating  works,  but  shall  apply  to  any  other  place  where  goods,  wares 
or  jiroducts  are  manufactured,  repaired,  cleaned  or  sorted,  in  whole  or  in  part;  but 
no  other  person,  persons  or  [corporation]  corporations  employing  less  than  five  per- 
sons or  children,  excepting  in  any  of  tho  cities  of  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  a  man- 
ufacturing establishment  within'thc  meaning  of  this  act. 

Approved,  April  24,  1897. 

Act  No.  111. — Factories  and  icorkshops — Fixing  rcsponsihility  for  making  improvements. 

Section  1.  Whenever  fire  escapes,  elevator  protection  or  repairs,  water-closets  and 
other  permanent  improvements  to  buildings  are  ordered  by  factory  or  deputy  factory 
inspectors  under  the  provisions  of  act  one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  session  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  said  improvements  shall  be  made  by  the  owner  of 
the  building  or  premises  whore  such  improvements  are  ordered:  Froridcd,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  bo  construed  to  interfere  with  any  contract  between 
owner  and  tenant  whereby  tho  tenant  agrees  to  make  such  improvements  when 
ordered  by  factory  or  deputy  factory  inspectors. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  owner  of  any  building  or  premises  as  mentioned  in  section 
one  of  this  act  is  a  nouresi<lent  of  this  State,  the  tenant  shall  make  such  improvements 
and  may  deduct  the  cost  thereof  from  the  amount  of  rent  for  use  of  said  premises. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  tako  immediate  effect. 

Approved,  May  7,  1897. 
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Act  No.  123. — DuHf,  vtc^  of  mine  inapectora. 

Section  1.  Section  tlireo  of  act  uumbor  two  hnudriHl  tliirtocu  of  the  public  acts 
of  cigliteen  hundred  aud  oighty-soven,  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  tuo  appoint- 
ment of  iiiHpectors- of  mines  and  tlteir  deputies  in  certain  eases,  to  prescribe  their 
powers  aud  dnties  aud  provide  for  their  compensation/'  U  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  foUowH : 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  duties  of  the  mine  inspector  shall  bo  to  visit  all  the  working  mines  of 
his  county  onee  in  every  sixty  days,  and  oftoncr  if  in  his  judgment  necessary,  and 
closely  inspect  the  mines  so  visit<'d.  and  condemn  all  such  x)laces  where  he  shall  find 
that  the  employees  are  in  danger  from  any  cause,  whether  resulting  from  careless 
mining  or  aefeotive  machinery  or  applinuces  of  any  nature;  he  shall  compel  tho 
eructitm  of  a  partititm  between  all  shafts  where  hoisting  of  ore  is  performed,  and 
where  there  are  ladder  ways,  where  men  must  ascend  aud  descen<l,  gomg  to  and  from 
their  work.  In  case  the  mine  inspector  shall  find  that  a  place  is  dangerous  from  anv 
cause  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  bo  his  duty  immediately  to  order  the  men  engaged  in  work 
at  the  said  place  to  quit  work,  and  he  shall  notify  tho  superintendent,  agent  or  per- 
son in  charge,  to  si*curo  the  place  from  the  existing  danger,  Avliich  said  notilication 
or  order  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  clearly  define  the  limits  of  tho  dangerous  place, 
and  specify  tho  work,  to  be  done  or  change  to  be  made  to  render  tho  same  secure,  ordi- 
nary mine  risks  excepted,  it  shall  also  bo  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  command 
the  person,  persons  or  corporation  working  any  miuo,  or  tho  agent,  sujierintendent, 
foreman  or  other  person  having  immediate  charge  of  the  working  of  any  mine,  to 
furnish  all  shafts  and  open  pits  of  such  mine  with  some  secure  safeguard  at  the  top  of 
tho  shaft  or  open  pit  so  as  to  guard  against  accident  by  persons  falling  therein  or 
by  material  falling  down  the  same,  also  a  covering  overhead  on  all  the  carriages  on 
which  persons  ascend  or  descend  up  aud  down  tho  shaft,  if  in  his  judgment  it  shall 
l>e  practicable  and  necessary,  for  tho  purpose  of  safety :  Proridcd,  That  when  any 
mine  is  idle  or  abandoned  ft  shall  bo  the  duty  of  tho  mine  inspector  to  notify  the 
person,  persons  or  corporation  owning  the  land  on  which  any  such  mine  is  situated, 
or  tho  agent  of  such  owner  or  owners,  to  erect  and  maintain  around  all  tho  shafts 
and  o])eu  pits  of  such  mino  a  fence  or  railing  suitable  to  prevent  persons  or  domestic 
animals  from  accidentally  falling  into  said  shafts  or  open  pitii.  baid  notice  shall  be 
in  writing  aud  shall  be  served  upon  such  owner,  owners  or  agent,  personally,  or  by 
leaving  a  copy  at  tho  resith'uco  of  any  such  owner  or  agent  if  they  or  any  of  them 
reside  in  the  county  whero  such  mino  is  situated,  and  if  such  owner,  owners  or 
agents  are  none  of  them  residents  of  the  county"  such  notice  may  bo  given  by  i)ub> 
lishing  tho  samo  in  ono  or  more  uowspapors  printed  aud  circulating  in  said  county 
if  there  bo  one  nnd  if  no  newspaper  be  published  in.  said  county  then  in  a  ncws- 
]>aper  published  in  somo  adjoining  county,  f<»r  a  period  of  throo  consecutive  weeks. 
If  such  owner,  owners  or  agent  shall  not  within  thirty  days  after  receiving  such 
notice  or  within  thirty  days  after  tho  completion  of  said  publication  erect  such 
snitablo  fencers  or  railings  as  above  provided,  it  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  mine  inspec- 
tor to  cause  such  suitable  fences  or  railings  to  bo  erected  and  to  make  a  return  of  his 
doings  in  the  case,  with  tho  dcscrijition  of  tho  land  or  lands  on  whi(?h  such  shafts 
aud  open  pits  are  located,  together  with  an  itemized  statement  of  the  actual  expenses 
inmrred  in  such  case  on  each  dcscriptiou  of  land,  to  the  county  clerk  of  tho  county, 
which  return  and  statemi^nt  shall  be  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  mine  inspector. 
All  exjtenses  incurred  undfr  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  audited  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  <»f  tho  couuty,  and  all  sums  allowed  by  such  board  for  such 
expenses  shall  bo  paid  from  the  general  fund  of  tho  county.  The  county  clerk  shall 
certify  to  th«'  board  of  supervisors  at  its  annual  meeting  in  eaeh  year  the  amount  of 
expense  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  Si^tion  during  tho  preceding  year  and 
the  amount  belonging  to  each  and  every  descriiition  of  land  on  which  any  such 
mines  arc  situated  and  said  amount  shall  be  eertided  to  the  supervisors  of  tho 
proper  towusliipsin  tho  same  manner  as  county  taxes  are  ecrtiticd  to  said  supervisors, 
and  tho  amount  of  the  expense  incurred  as  above  on  each  description  shall  lie  assessed 
by  said  supervisors  upon  the  said  descripti<m  upon  their  assessment  rolls  for  that 
year,  in  a  separate  column,  and  shall  bo  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  county 
taxes,  an<l  when  so  c<dlorted,  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  iho  county. 

Ai»proved,  May  13, 1897. 


'^ 
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Act  No.  221. — Payment  of  wages — Use  of  script  redeemable  ^othericise  than  in  money 

prohibited. 

Section  1.  It  shall  bo  unlawful  for  auy  corporation  to  sell,  give,  deliver  or  in 
any  manner  issue,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  auy  person  employed  by  hiui  or  it,  in 
payment  of  wages  duo  for  labor,  or  as  advances  on  the  wages  of  labor  not  due,  any 
script,  token,  order,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  purporting  to  be  payable  or 
redeemable  otherwise  than  iu  money.  Any  violation  of  tlie  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  ho  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment  in  the  aiscretiou  of  the  court,  and  any  such  script,  token,  order, 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  iHsued  iu  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
Trhatever  its  provisions  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  payment  snail  be,  in  legal  eflcct, 
an  inBtmment  for  the  unconditional  payment  of  money  only  on  demand,  and  the 
amount  thereof  may  bo  collected  in  money  by  any  holder  thereof  in  a  civil  action 
against  the  corporation  selling,  delivering  or  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose  issu- 
ing the  same ;  and  such  holder  may  be  either  the  person  to  whom  such  insti*ument 
was  orif^ally  issued  or  who  acquired  the  same  by  purchase  and  delivery. 

Skc.  2.  Any  script,  token,  order,  or  other  evidenco  of  indebtedness,  issued  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  prestmted  by  the  holder  thereof,  shall  be 
taken  as  prima  facie  evidence,  iu  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  of  the  guilt  or 
iodebtedness  of  any  corporation  selling,  giving,  delivering  or  iu  any  manner  issu- 
ing the  same. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  selling,  giving,  delivering  or  iu  any  manner  issuing  said  script, 
token,  order,  or  other  evidenco  of  imlcbtedness  in  behalf  of  any  corxM>ration  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  theprecediug  sections  shall  bo  the  defendant  to  the  crimi- 
nal action,  and  the  corporation  shall  he  held  as  defendant  to  the  civil  action: 
Frovlded,  That  the  provisions  oi  this  act  shall  not  apply,  when  any  employee  shall 
voluntarily  request  or  consent  to  receive  script,  tokens  or  orders  upon  any  person, 
company  or  corporation  in  payment,  or  x>art  payment,  of  wngtfs  due,  or  to  become 
doe,  to  snch  emx>Ioyee. 

Skc.  4.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  iu  any  manner  contravening  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repeated. 

Approved,  May  29,  1897. 

Act  No.  241. — Factories  and  tcorkshops — Inspection. 

S«5CTiON  1.  Section  fifteen  of  act  one  hundred  and  eighty-fonr  of  the  public  acts 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-live,  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the  ins2)ection 
of  all  manufacturing  establishments  and  workshops  in  this  State,  and  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement,  regulation  and  inspection  of  such  establishments,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  therein,"  apjjroved  May  twenty-second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,  (is)  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purpose  of  carry iug  out  the  ])rovisions  of  this  act  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  rctiuirod  to  cause  at  least  an  annual  inspec- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  estahlishments  or  factories  in  this  State.  Such  inspection 
may  bo  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  or  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  appointed  bj'  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  purpos<;  of 
making  such  inspection.  Such  persons  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  commissioner  of  laboTr  and  are  especially  charged  with  the  duties  imposed,  and 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  hy  the  counnissioncr  of  labor,  not 
to  exceed  three  dollars  a  day  together  with  all  necessary  expenses.  All  compensa- 
tion for  services  and  expenses  provided  for  in  this  act  "shall  be  paid  by  the  Stato 
treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  general :  Provided,  Tliat  not  more  than 
twelve  thousand  dollars  shall  bo  expended  in  such  inspection  in  any  one  year:  And 
provided  further  J  That  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  present  to  the  governor  on  or 
lH*foro  the  first  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  annually 
thereafter,  a  report  of  snch  inspection  with  such  recommendation  as  may  bo  nec- 
essary: And  provided  furthcvj  That  in  addition  to  tho  above  amount  allowed  for 
expenses,  there  may  bo  jmnti'd  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  copies  of  such  reports 
for  the  use  of  the  labor  bureau  for  general  distribution.  And  all  printing,  binding, 
bl.'inks,  stationerj',  sux>plies  or  map  work  shall  be  done  under  any  contract  which 
the  State  now  has  or  shall  have  for  similar  work  with  any  ])nrty  or  parties,  and 
tlie  expense  thereof  shall  be  audited  and  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State 
printing. 

Approved,  June  2,  1897. 


BECEirr  OOVEBlTMEirr  C0NTBACT8. 

[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
furnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by 
them.    These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  followiug  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  8ni)er- 
vising  Architect  of  the  Treasury : 

Omaha,  Nebb. — November  2, 1897.  Contract  with  George  Moore  & 
Sons,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  Trans- 
mississippi  and  International  Exposition  Building,  $43,037.  Work  to 
be  completed  before  April  25, 1898. 

Helena,  Abk.— November  6,  1897.  Contract  with  L.  L.  Leach  & 
Son,  Chicago,  111.,  for  approaches  to  court-house  and  post-office,  $6,893. 
Work  to  be  completed  within  four  months. 

Omaha,  Nebb. — November  16, 1897.  Contract  with  James  F.  Ear- 
ley,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  plaster  models  for  Transmississippi  and 
International  Exposition  Building,  $3,120.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  ninety  days. 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.— November  24, 1897.  Contract  with  G.  A.  Suter 
for  boiler  plant,  low-pressure  and  exhaust  steam-heating  and  ventilat- 
ing apparatus,  water  supply  and  filtering  plant  and  fire  protection  sys- 
tem, basement  floor,  etc.,  for  appraiser's  warehouse,  $68,800.  Work  to 
be  completed  within  four  months. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — December  20, 1897.  Contract  with  Wm.  Ever- 
road  &  Son,  Columbus,  Ind.,  for  improvement  to  grounds  of  court-house, 
post-oflice,  etc.,  $12,091.20.  Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  working  days. 
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BOAEDIVG  HOMES  AHD  CLUBS  FOB  WOBEDTG  WOMEH. 

BY   MAEY   S.   FBBaUSSON. 

In  the  social  life  of  working  women,  the  class  of  homes  or  clabs 
incladed  under  this  title  occupies  an  important  sphere.  The  class  may 
be  said  to  be  indigenous  to  large  cities  and  an  outgrowth  of  the  8pe<;ial 
conditions  of  life  which  obtain  in  such  cities.  They  may  be  described 
as  homes  or  clubs  in  which  working  girls  and  young  women  of  good 
moral  character  can  live  at  prices  within  their  reach,  in  which  they  can 
find,  to  some  considerable  extent,  the  conveniences,  social  pleasures, 
and  good  influences  of  a  real  home,  and  in  which  they  can  secure  by 
ciiinbiuation  many  comforts  and  wide  opportunities  for  pleasure  and 
culture. 

Institutions  organized  and  conducted  on  a  purely  charitable  basis 
have  no  place  in  this  classification.  It  embraces  within  its  scope  only 
those  homes  or  clubs  founded  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  aid  and 
ccMiperation,  and  which  are  wholly  or  partly  self-supporting.  In  the 
present  consideration  of  this  subject,  however,  it  matters  not  whether 
the  homes  owe  their  origin  to  cooperative  enterprise  among  working 
women  or  to  philanthropic  effort  in  their  behalf. 

NEED  OF  HOMES. 

With  a  large  working  population  of  women  without  local  homes  in 
great  cities,  a  goodly  proportion  of  whom  are  perhaps  young  and  inex- 
perienced and  without  relatives  or  friends;  with  the  high  price  of  living 
in  ordinarily  good  boarding  houses;  with  the  fact  that  comparatively 
few  private  houses  are  open  to  strangers,  and  with  the  great  dispro- 
portion of  wages  paid  women  to  their  necessary  ex])enses,  the  (|uestion 
how  a  self-supporting  woman  can  secure  the  comforts  or  even  the  neces- 
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sities  of  life  iu  localities  morally  clean,  and  where  independence  and 
self-respect  can  be  fostered,  becomes  one  of  great  importance. 

Perbai)S  at  no  previous  time  lias  the  question  been  of  such  vital 
moment  as  during  the  last  decade,  which  has  seen  the  opening  of  many 
avenues  for  self-support  hitherto  closed  to  women.  To  this  fact,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  domestic  service,  with  its  long  hours  and  close  con- 
finement, offers  but  few  attractions  to  young  women,  can  be  attributed 
a  considerable  i>roportion  of  the  gravitation  toward  business  centers 
of  girls  who  must  earn  their  own  living.  To  meet  a  need,  seen  and 
felt  no  less  by  the  working  woman  than  by  the  social  economist  and 
philanthropist,  the  boarding  home  or  club  for  self-sui>porting  women 
has  sprung  into  existence. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  self-supporting  women  of  this 
country  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  two  classes,  both  alike 
interested  in  the  question  of  bringing  living  expenses  within  their 
means,  and  both  alike  resenting  the  association  of  the  institutional  or 
charitable  idea  with  the  boarding  liomo  or  club.  The  two  classes 
diflcr,  however,  in  the  fundamental  particular  that  the  one  is  self- 
reliant,  self-respecting,  and  perfectly  able,  from  a  moral  and  social 
point  of  view,  to  stand  alone,  while  to  the  other  belong  the  young, 
the  inexperienced,  the  morally  weak,  the  stranger  within  our  city 
doors,  the  discouraged,  and  perhaps  the  tempted.  To  the  former  class 
the  home  stands  as  an  exponent  of  comfort,  ease,  and  pleasure;  to  the 
latter  it  stands  for  protection  and  prevention.  While  the  former 
appreciates  the  advantages  which  a  home  roof,  a  house  mother,  and 
association  give  in  a  large  city,  to  the  latter  these  things  are  safe- 
guards. The  boarding  home,  with  its  protective  supervision,  its  per- 
sonal interest,  and  its  moral  support,  becomes,  therefore,  a  powerful 
social  as  well  as  economic  factor  in  the  life  of  the  working  girl;  and 
it  can  be  said  to  her  credit  that  even  under  adverse  circumstances, 
where  too  strict  rule  is  perversive  of  happiness,  or  where  untidiness, 
uncleanliness,  and  poorly  served  food  make  an  unattractive  home,  she 
yet  seeks  the  protection  which  association  affords  rather  than  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  lodging-house  life. 

In  some  of  our  large  cities,  notably  Chicago  and  Boston,  among  those 
visited  in  the  pursuit  of  the  present  study,  the  lodging  house  without 
a  i)arlor  was  found  to  be  a  distinct  feature  of  city  life.  In  other  cities 
the  well-recognized  tendency  to  crowd  in  the  very  cheap  boarding  or 
tenement  houses  is  an  evil  fraught  with  danger  to  health  and  morals 
alike.  In  the  lodging  house  a  girl  living  alone  drifts  from  place  to  place 
for  her  meals.  She  receives  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  male  and 
female,  in  her  bedchamber,  or  meets  them  in  the  dance  hall  or  on  the 
street  corner.  Failing  to  avail  herself  of  such  opportunities  as  these 
she  lives  a  life  of  loneliness,  detrimental  alike  to  health  and  happiness. 
Homo  for  such  girls  has  no  meaning  except,  perhaps,  as  a  memory,  and 
aU  the  restraining  inflnences  of  home  and  home  ties  give  place  to  an 
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iDdependence  which  is  periloas  and  a  freedom  that  only  the  strongest 
can  safely  use.  If,  in  the  place  of  the  lodging  honse,  she  chooses  the 
cheap  boarding  house,  with  its  dingy  parlor  and  its  7  by  9  bedroom,  or 
the  tenement  house  with  its  common  living  room  and  its  too  numerous 
lodgers,  she  does  not  lose  altogether  the  idea  of  personal  interest  of 
her  fellow-beings  in  her  welfare — she  may  even  cherish  the  idea  of  home, 
but  what  a  home !  Cold  and  cheerless  rooms,  insanitary  conditions, 
I)oorly  cooked  and  poorly  served  food,  uncultured  and  even  uncouth 
associates,  unattractive  and  filthy  streets,  and  perhaps  other  social 
surroundings  that  tend  to  take  the  blush  of  modesty  from  the  cheek 
and  the  sense  of  shauie  from  the  heart — these  are  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  home. 

There  are  here  and  there  private  homes  opened  to  a  girl  at  the  small 
sum  which  she  can  pay,  if  she  earns  from  $3  to  $5  a  week;  there  are 
lodging  houses  cleanly  and  attractive;  there  are  tenement  homes  that 
are  homes  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name;  but  the  vast  majority  of  working 
girls  alone  in  cities  of  any  size  who  can  pay  but  from  $2.  50  to  $4  a 
week  for  board,  lodging,  and  laundry  are  confronted  with  the  conditions 
outline<l  above. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  WORK. 

As  far  as  known,  the  first  organized  eflTort  in  this  country  to  offer  a 
comfortable  and  attractive  home  to  self-supporting  women  for  permanent 
residence,  at  rates  coming  within  the  reach  of  those  earning  small  wages, 
was  made  during  tbe  year  1856  by  the  Ladies'  Christian  Union  in  New 
York  City.  Baltimore  came  next,  with  its  Female  Christian  Home, 
established  in  1805,  Following  this  lead,  the  Women's  and  "toung 
Woij)cn\s  Christian  Associations  in  the  different  cities  have  fallen  into 
line,  and  to-day  35  associations  make  reports  of  this  class  of  work,  and 
a  number  of  other  associations  are  known  to  be  maintaining  boarding 
homes.  In  some  cities  the  homes  have  assumed  hotel  proportions,  and 
in  several  cities  there  are  two  or  more  association  homes. 

The  Young  Women's  Boarding  Home  Association,  of  Philadelphia, 
finds  it  necessary  to  nmintain  three  large  houses,  two  of  them  being 
under  one  roof  and  a  third  one  located  elsewhere.  In  Boston  the  work 
of  the  Grey  Nuns  has  entirely  outgrown  its  original  proportions,  and 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  keeping  pace  with  the  demand.  When 
visited  by  agents  of  this  Department  ten  years  ago  this  work  was  con- 
ducted in  two  small  houses  on  Dover  street,  and  at  that  time  they  had 
18  residents  only.  When  visited  recently  they  were  occupying  a  large 
and  beautiful  building  132  feet  long  and  five  stories  high,  accommodat- 
ing 155  girls — 580  girls  being  refused  admission  during  the  last  year 
for  want  of  accommodations.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  prominent 
instances  in  which  efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
for  homes  of  this  character,  the  tables  accompanying  this  report  show 
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that  oatside  of  the  cities  of  Kew  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati  this  work  has  received  compara- 
tively little  attention  in  the  most  populous  cities  of  our  country.  Over 
45  per  cent  of  the  whole  number* of  homes  rei)orted  are  in  these  seven 
cities.  Buffalo,  while  appearing  but  once  in  the  tables,  has  three  homes, 
8i)ecial  reports  of  all  of  them  being  given  in  the  pages  following.  San 
Francisco  and  Cleveland,  each  with  a  population  of  over  300,000,  report 
but  two  homes  each,  and  the  same  number  is  reported  from  Detroit, 
Minneai>olis,  and  Pittsburg,  each  having  a  i>opulation  of  over  200,000. 
A  number  of  cities  having  100,000  inhabitants  or  over  report  but  one 
or  two  such  homes,  or  make  no  indication  of  having  undertaken  any 
work  in  this  direction. 

According  to  one  of  its  most  prominent  divines,  ^^  the  greatest  need 
of  Chicago  to-day  is  of  homes  and  mothers  for  homeless  girls,"  and 
similar  testimony  comes  from  other  cities.  Boston,  in  availing  herself 
very  largely  through  her  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  a 
board  directory,  bears  most  emphatic  testimony  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  the  right  kind  of  lodging  house  in  the  right  location  for  the 
money  that  the  working  girl  can  pay,  and  to  the  trouble  therefore  met 
with  in  x)lacing  those  who  must  be  turned  from  the  association  building 
for  want  of  room.  In  New  York,  where  the  supply  is  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  demand,  there  are,  happily,  at  this  time  two  movements  in 
progress  of  most  generous  proportions,  which  will  help  to  remedy  the 
situation.  One  movement  has  in  view  the  erection  of  a  large  dormitory 
building  for  working  women,  including  restaurant,  public  baths,  etc., 
and  the  other  project  is  the  founding  of  a  home  for  Jewish  working 
girls,  an  endowment  for  the  purpose  having  been  made  and  the  home 
incorporated. 

The  Journal  of  the  Thirteenth  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Women's 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  says  in  regard  to  this 
work :  <^The  limited  capacity  for  room  in  many  of  the  homes  necessitates 
making  ample  provision  for  girls  outside  the  building  through  board 
directories,  which  means  searching  for  homes  in  the  neighborhood,  where 
many  a]>plicants,  who  can  not  be  accommodated  in  the  building,  can  be 
received  and  have  the  assurance  that  their  surroundings  are  safe  and 
respectable." 

CLASSES  OF  WORKING  WOMEN  NOT  REACHED. 

The  experience  of  Women's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions whose  work  along  this  line  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  enable 
them  to  speak  authoritatively  has  been  repeated  again  and  again  in 
undertakings  of  this  chiiracter  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  it  is  especially 
true  that  these  homes  have  not  largely  reached  the  class  of  women 
whose  need  is  the  greatest.  There  is,  for  example,  a  lamentable  lack  of 
homes  for  transients.    Working  women  temporarily  without  work  and 
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witlioat  resources  find  very  few  doors  open,  and  practical  utilitarianism 
can  find  no  better  field  for  work  than  in  founding  such  homes. 

Nor  does  the  boarding  home,  as  it  now  exists,  largely  reach  the  mill 
operative  or  the  factory  girl,  whose  social  condition,  in  view  of  her  low 
wages,  would  most  demand  amelioration.  It  may  be  urged  that  in  the 
majority  of  homes  of  which  reports  are  here  given  the  occupation,  if  it 
be  an  honorable  one,  is  rarely  made  a  condition  of  admission,  and  that 
practically  all  doors  of  this  class  of  homes  are  opened  to  the  mill 
Ofierative  and  the  factory  girl  as  well  as  to  the  girl  engaged  in  any 
other  vocation.  True  as  this  may  be,  it  often  happens  that  the  price 
of  living,  even  in  these  homes,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  this  class  of  wage 
earners,  and  the  distance  of  the  home  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
will  be  found  to  be  another  reason,  in  many  cases,  why  the  home  is  not 
patronized  by  those  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments.  But 
even  where  these  objections  do  not  obtain,  a  minimum  i)ercentage  only 
of  the  resident  boarders  in  working  girls'  homes  will  be  found  to  be 
engaged  in  factories  or  mills  of  any  kind. 

Tlie  Adams  House,  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  is  conducted  by  the  American 
Waltham  Watch  Company  for  its  own  employees,  and  a  few  other 
manufacturing  companies  have  also  provided  for  their  employees  in 
this  way  in  cities  and  towns  of  moderate  size,  but  in  the  very  large 
cities,  where  the  need  is  greater,  there  is  no  work  among  the  boarding 
homes  visited  or  reported  to  this  Department  that  is  prominent  as 
representative  work  of  this  character. 

The  foundation  members  of  the  Jane  Club,  of  Chicago,  were  two  book- 
binders, two  shoemakers,  and  one  shirt  maker,  and  the  membership  list 
uf  this  club  at  present  includes  a  number  of  girls  and  women  engaged  in 
manufactories,  though  the  club  does  not  claim  to  devote  itself  to  work 
distinctively  of  this  nature. 

THE  BOARDING  CLUB. 

In  Chicago,  to  a  greater  extent  apparently  than  elsewhere,  the  self- 
8U[>i>orting  woman  recognizes  and  keenly  feels  the  want  of  a  home.  In 
her  endeavor  to  better  her  life  in  its  social,  intellectual,  and  domestic 
aspects  by  her  own  unaided  efforts  she  has  in  two  prominent  instances 
dropped  the  home  idea  and  proposes  to  work  out  the  problem  on  club 
lines.  Other  cities,  among  them  Buffalo  and  Philadelphia,  have  also 
d<me  some  work  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  ref- 
erence is  made  here  to  social  clubs,  to  clubs  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  culture  only,  or  to  clubs  which  are  such  in  name  only  and  which  retain 
the  distinctive  feature  of  a  home  in  having  a  house  mother.  The  class 
can  be  proi)erly  designated  as  boarding  clubs,  in  which  women  lodge 
an  well  as  board,  and  which  stand  for  homo  to  resident  members.  They 
are  self-governing  and  aim  to  be  self  supporting.  The  movement  is  in 
its  infancy  and  may  yet  be  regarded  as  an  experiment.    It  is  the  logical 
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outgrowth  of  tlio  spirit  of  the  times,  and  strikes,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
at  the  root  of  homo  life.  It  owes  its  origin  in  some  measure  to  the  too 
prononnced  tendency  to  regard  the  boarding  home  established  through 
endowment  as  charity;  it  is  unquestionably  a  revolt  against  authority 
as  administered  by  a  paid  officer,  and  while  it  may  or  may  not  indicate 
the  decadence  of  home  life,  it  effectually  deprives  its  members  of  par- 
ticipation in  such  life.  For  a  vast  army  of  the  working  women  of  this 
country  who  would  come  in  the  bettor-paid  class  in  the  differentiation 
previously  made,  such  club  life,  with  its  independence,  its  class  opportu- 
nities, and  its  principles  of  self- government,  offering  as  it  does  protection 
in  its  very  organization,  answers  every  need.  But  the  movement  serves 
to  bring  more  prominently  to  view  the  faults  that  must  be  guarded 
against  if  wo  would  keep  the  boarding  home  popular  with  the  class  of 
girls  and  young  women  whose  craving  is  for  home  life  and  whose  need 
has  establishexl  the  boarding  home  as  a  fact. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  HOME. 

The  objection  often  urged  to  the  name  of  '^Home,"  that  it  is  sug- 
gestive of  an  institution  and  has  about  it  the  odor  of  charity,  can  be 
met  only  by  a  broader  view,  though  it  matters  not  whether  the  domicile 
be  called  house,  or  home,  or  club,  so  that  it  retains  the  distinctive 
features  of  home  life.  The  i)ublic,  as  well  as  the  working  girl,  should 
bo  taught  to  distinguish  between  philanthropic  effort  and  charity.  To 
the  former  all  are  debtors.  We  owe  to  it  most  of  our  library  opjwr- 
tunities,  a  large  proportion  of  our  great  hospital  advantages,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  superior  facilities  for  training  and  culture  offered  by 
our  great  institutions  of  learning.  The  working  woman  has  no  more 
reason  for  regarding  the  home  comforts  and  pleasures  that  are  brought 
within  her  reach  through  this  agency  and  her  own  cooperative  efforts 
as  charity  than  the  student  of  an  endowed  university  has  for  regarding 
as  such  the  privileges  which  the  university  endowment  makes  possible 
to  him.  His  slender  tuition  fees  pay  no  interest  on  the  amount  invested 
in  proi)erty,  nor  do  they  by  any  means  furnish  him  with  the  magniil- 
ceiit  dining  hall,  the  beautiful  chax)el,  the  rare  and  valuable  books  of 
the  library,  the  costly  apparatus,  and  all  the  other  aids  to  culture  and 
oi)portunities  for  pleasure  that  are  offered  him  and  of  which  he  gladly 
avails  himself.  In  the  hospital,  too,  a  x)atient  x)aying  from  $15  to  $20 
a  week  will  hardly  regard  himself  as  an  object  of  charity,  even  though 
in  the  great  economy  of  the  hospital  the  amount  he  pays  does  no  more 
than  meet  his  proportion  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  same. 

The  other  evil  which  threatens  the  boarding  home,  and  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  club  life  to  overcome,  is  found  in  the  over-zealousness  of  a 
too-rigid  disciplinarian.  The  woman  who  is  giving  ever  so  little  of  her 
small  income  for  home  and  shelter  may  crave  x>^r8onal  interest,  may 
willingly  listen  to  advice,  may  be  gratefal  even  for  kindly  care;  but 
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she  naturally  resents  any  undue  interference  with  lier  freedom  and  any 
cartailment  of  her  liberty  that  is  not  in  tbe  interest  of  good  govern- 
ment. In  two  instances,  at  least,  among  the  homes  visited  there  were 
iudieations  of  a  lack  of  i)rosperity  which  could  be  traced  to  stringency 
of  rules,  and  incidentally  it  was  learned  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
Bax)erinteudeut's  experience  had  been  gained  in  reformatory  work.  If 
"the  function  of  the  household  is  the  fullillmeut  of  personal  satisfac- 
tion, the  creation,  if  possible,  of  happiness,''  then  the  girl  or  womau 
who  works  all  day  needs  in  her  home  not  only  good  food,  a  clean  bed, 
and  a  decent  bath  tub,  but  she  needs  pleasui*e;  even  more,  she  needs 
recreation.  It  may  meiin  to  her  reading,  resting,  writing,  embroider- 
ing)  physical  culture  lessons,  dancing,  the  society  of  the  opposite  sex, 
music,  theater  going;  whatever  it  mejtns,  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
it  to  a  reasonable  extent  should  be  hers.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  add  that  the  home,  to  be  x>opular  and  to  fulfill  its  mission,  must 
encourage  hospitality.  This  is  a  feature  of  ideal  home  life  which  no 
home  can  afford  to  Ignore. 

These  evils  overcome,  the  next  point  that  demands  the  thought  of 
all  interested  in  this  subject  is  the  necessity  of  greater  attention  to 
sleeping  accommodations  and  toilet  facilities.  It  is  a  notewortliy  fact 
that  among  the  girls  in  the  homes  objections  to  inadequate  sleeping 
and  bathing  accommodations  are  oftener  made  than  to  any  other  fea- 
ture of  the  home  life.  This  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  every 
woman  naturally  likes  her  own  room,  and  that  where  living  is  placed 
at  an  unusually  low  figure,  space  is  v.iluable,  and  separate  rooms  are 
not  i)08sible  to  any  great  extent.  Some  few  homes  have  done  much 
toward  remedying  this  evil  by  giving  to  each  boarder  her  own  bed, 
washstand,  closet,  and  chair,  and  with  an  arrangement  of  screens,  cur- 
tains, etc.,  privacy  is  secured.  Many  of  the  homes  have  abandoned 
the  dormitory  system,  and  in  one  only  was  the  cubicle  seen.  In  the 
majority  of  homes  visited  in  the  course  of  this  study  the  double  wooden 
l)ed^^tead  has  given  place  to  the  single  iron  bedstead,  the  change  hav- 
ing just  been  made  at  the  time  of  visit  in  one  of  the  very  large  homes 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Much  more  has  been 
done  in  this  line  than  in  the  equally  important  one  of  i)roviding  separate 
washstands  and  sufficient  bath  accommodations.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  three  or  four  girls  to  use  the  same  washstand,  and  in  one  case 
one  stationary  washstand  in  a  bathroom  adjoining  their  bedrooms  was 
the  only  provision  made  for  the  use  of  eight  girls  in  two  rooms.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  the  custom  very  generally  for  two  girls  to  use  the 
same  washstand,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  in  all  the 
better  class  of  homes  there  are  always  found  a  number  of  single  rooms, 
with  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  home. 

In  tike  large  homes  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
notably  those  that  have  been  built  in  late  ye^rs,  and  in  the  large  Cath- 
olic homes  the  closest  attention  has  been  paid  to  all  sanitary  arrange- 
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meDts,  and  few  private  houses  can  show  better  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  facilities,  more  ax)proved  bathing  accommodations,  or  more 
thoroughly  equipped  kitcliens  and  laundries. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  ofiferiug  of  attractive  homes  and  good 
living  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  the  woman  with  scant  wages  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  wages  scant.  Unfortunately,  the  objection  is  not 
without  some  foundation,  though  the  danger  exists  more  in  theory  than 
in  fact,  since  the  greater  nuipber  of  the  better  class  of  homes  for 
women  do  not  offer  living  at  prices  so  much  less  than  many  lodging 
and  boarding  houses,  but  rather  seek,  through  combination,  to  give 
greater  comfort  and  broader  opportunities  for  happiness  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  for  the  same  money  in  those  boarding  houses  conducted 
on  a  smaller  scale  or  with  a  view  to  profit. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  employers  who  make  the  fact  of  her  living 
in  a  cooperative  home  or  club  an  excuse  for  offering  a  girl  or  woman 
lower  wages,  just  as  the  same  employers  will  advertise  for  girls  who 
live  in  their  own  homes,  with  the  same  end  in  view.  Instances  also 
,  have  been  known  of  girls  being  referred  to  these  homes  by  employers, 
because  they  could  then  live  on  the  proffered  wages.  But  these  things 
have  been  met  with  in  a  few  cases  only,  and  the  threatened  evil  from 
this  cause  under  present  conditions  of  living  can  by  no  means  be  com- 
pared to  the  certain  evils  which  every  good  home  does  its  jiart  toward 
remedj'ing. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  from  the  report  made  in  1895 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Boarding  House  for  Working  Oirls, 
Berkeley  street,  Boston,  where  this  matter  has  been  closely  watched. 
She  says:  **In  reviewing  the  experiences  of  the  four  years  given  to 
this  work,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  average  wages  of  our  girls 
have  steadily  increased.  All  the  arguments  that  one  hears  from  the 
])olitical  economist,  the  theorist,  the  dreamer,  that  such  houses  as  ours 
tend  to  lower  wages,  surely  have  no  weight  with  us.  We  know  better. 
The  history  of  this  house  refutes  them."  And  it  may  be  still  further 
urged,  in  answer  to  such  objection,  that  the  broadening  of  life's  oppor- 
tunities, the  training  to  habits  of  thought,  of  punctuality,  of  neatness, 
and  of  re8i)ect  for  others'  rights,  which  is  the  office  and  function  of 
any  well-ordered  home,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  women  are  better 
nourished  and  cared  for  physically  through  the  agency  of  such  a  home, 
puts  them  in  a  position  to  command  higher  wages  than  would  be  pos- 
sible without  such  advantages. 

Some  of  the  better  class  of  homes,  too,  proceed  upon  the  theory  that 
life  in  such  homes  is  an  economic  and  social  education;  that  just  as  the 
university  trains  a  your»g  man  or  young  woman  to  self-reliance  and 
self-government,  so  the  boarding  home  is  a  preparation  in  the  same 
direction,  and  that  four  years  of  life  in  such  a  home  should  make  a 
woman  able  to  stand  alone.  In  homes  of  this  kind  the  price  of  board 
is  ^enerMy  graded  according  to  the  wages  received,  and  when  the  max- 
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imam  is  reached,  the  girl  or  woman  is  expected  to  give  place  to  some- 
one receiving  lower  wages  and  capable  of  benefltiug  by  the  same 
training.  While  this  rule  obtains  in  many  homes,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  strictly  adhered  to.  There  is  always  the  risk  and  the  nnhappiness 
of  sending  forth  into  the  world  awoman  or  girl  who  craves  shelter  and 
protection  and  home  rather  than  freedom  and  independence  without 
the  home. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  HOMES. 

A  study  of  the  tables  accompanying  this  paper  and  of  the  reports 
of  34  homes  that  were  visited  during  May,  1897,  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
inquiry,  will  help  to  an  understanding  of  how  the  homes  are  organized 
and  managed,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  self-sustaining. 

Organization. — Agencies  of  various  types  and  character  have 
undertaken  this  work.  Where  they  have  been  attainable,  several 
examples  are  given  of  homes  under  each  kind  of  management,  in  order 
that  an  intelligent  study  may  be  possible.  Six  of  the  homes  visited,  of 
which  special  reports  are  made,  were  founded  and  are  carried  on  by  the 
Women's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.  These  are  the 
homes  in  Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more. The  Margaret  Louisa  Home,  in  New  York  City,  while  belonging 
now  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  is  the  direct  outcome 
of  private  munificence,  as  is  the  Theta  Club,  in  Boston,  both  of  which 
htill  look  in  matters  of  finance,  and  to  some  extent  in  government,  to 
their  original  beneficent  donors.  Three  other  homes  visited  are  under 
the  care  of  the  Ladies'  Christian  Union,  in  New  Y'ork  City,  which  has 
been  Called  the  oldest  Christian  association  in  the  world.  These  are 
the  Young  Women's  Home,  27  Washington  square;  the  Branch  Home, 
308  Second  avenue,  and  the  Eva  Home,  153  East  Sixty-second  street. 
Nine  of  the  homes  are  governed  by  boards  of  managers  or  directors, 
chosen  generally  from  among  women  of  wealth  and  leisure.  These  are 
the  Home  for  Self-supporting  Women,  at  275  Indiana  avenue,  Chicago; 
TeiniK)rary  Home  for  Working  Women,  453  Shawinut  avenue,  Boston; 
New  England  Helping  Hand  Society,  Boston;  The  Cooperative  Home, 
348  West  Fourteenth  street.  New  York  City;  Shelter  for  Respectable 
Girls,  241  West  Fourteenth  street.  New  York  City;  Business  Women's 
Union,  Brooklyn ;  Clinton  Street  and  Pine  Street  Boarding  Homes,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Home,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Six  of  the  homes  arc  under  lioman  Catholic  care.  These  are  the  Work- 
ing (iirls'  Home  of  the  Y'^oung  Woman's  Catholic  Association  in  charge 
of  the  Grey  Nuns,  Boston;  St.  Francis' House  of  Providence,  Chicago; 
the  Catholic  Home,  64  Franklin  street,  Buffalo;  St.  Mary's  Home, 
Cleveland,  and  St.  Vincent's  Home  and  the  Aisquith  House,  both  in 
Baltimore.  Two  of  the  homes  are  under  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
conti  ol,  being  St.  Paul's  House,  Baltimore,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Girls' 
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Club  Boarding  House,  136  East  Forty-seventli  street,  New  York  City. 
One,  the  Boarding  House  for  Working  Girls,  115  to  117  Berkeley  street, 
Boston,  is  governed  by  an  executive  committee  of  five  members,  one  of 
whom,  the  chairman,  is  minister  of  the  First  Church  (Unitarian),  in 
Boston.  All  matters  of  detail  in  government  are  left  in  this  house  to 
the  superintendent.  One,  the  Adams  House,  Waltham,  Mass.,  was 
organized  and  is  conducted  by  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Com- 
pany for  its  own  employees.  Four  others  are  boarding  clubs,  governed 
either  by  the  working  members  or  by  members  chosen  from  among 
women  of  leisure  and  means.  These  are  the  Working  Girls'  Club,  of 
JBuffaloj  the  Alice  Fisher  Alumna;  Club,  of  Philadelx)hia,  and  the  Alpha 
Sorosis  Club  and  the  Jane  Club,  both  of  Chicago. 

Financial  Sui^port. — It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the 
management  of  a  home  or  club,  or  the  agency  through  which  it  has 
been  established  and  is  conducted,  represents  its  financial  backing;  and 
further,  that  such  financial  backing  is  a  necessity  for  the  success  of  such 
effort.  It  may  come  in  the  shape  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  of  some  other  corporate  body  of  men  or  women,  of  private 
endowment,  of  the  Homan  Catholic  or  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of 
a  large  membership  list,  or  of  a  large  manufacturing  company. 

To  him  who  looks  for  a  commercial  return  on  his  investment  the 
boarding  home  offers  no  field;  and  cooperative  housekeeping  for  women 
unable  to  pay  $5  a  week  for  living  is,  generally  speaking,  impractica- 
ble. There  may  be  cases  in  which  a  few  women  can  safely  undertake 
coox)erative  housekeeping  on  salaries  of  $5  a  week  or  less  without  the 
moral  support  of  a  head  to  the  home,  or  the  financial  backing  which 
relieves  them  of  the  strain  and  worry  of  "making  both  ends^ieet," 
but  the  circumstances  under  which  such  a  project  could  be  safely  under- 
taken would  be  exceptional  and  the  women  must  be  exceptional  women, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  cooperative  idea,  and  ready  to  undergo 
discomfort  and  privations  for  the  sake  of  their  theory. 

A  majority  of  the  34  homes  visited  make  no  claim  to  being  absolutely 
self  sustaining.  As  a  rule  the  home  building  is  owned  or  rented  by  the 
governing  power,  and  generally  the  salary  of  superintendent  is  also 
assured.  It  is  the  exx>ectation,  then,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  the 
homes  will  pay  running  expenses,  and  with  a  fair  measure  of  success 
this  seems  possible,  and,  except  in  temjwrary  homes,  is  generally 
realized. 

As  a  class,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  boarding  club  to  become  independent 
of  outside  financial  help  and  to  establish  itself  as  an  economic  success. 
In  the  case  of  the  Jane  Club,  of  Chicago,  this  has  been  accomplished 
through  a  system  of  cooperative  housekeeping.  In  other  cases,  the 
plan  is  to  furnish  a  home  to  a  limited  number,  in  connection  with  a 
restaurant  which  gives  good  food  at  low  rates  to  large  numbers.  The 
Working  Girls'  Club  of  Buffalo  ie  a  prominent  example  of  this  class. 
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A  Btndy  of  the  metbods  and  workings  of  the  clubs  from  this  stiind- 
point  will  be  found  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

In  the  restiinrant,  undoubtedly,  lies  the  hope  of  working  out  this  i^rob- 
lem  along  economic  lines,  but  in  any  consideration  of  this  subject  the 
surroundings  and  conditions  of  life,  and  especially  the  question  of  rent 
and  cost  of  supervision,  must  be  taken  most  carefully  into  considera- 
tion- Where  it  is  claimed  that  a  club  or  home  is  self-sustaining  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  these  items  bear  a  lower  ratio  than  usual  to  the 
total  cost  of  living. 

In  the  sui)port  of  temporary  homes  i)hilantliroi)ic  agencies  must  of 
necessity  enter  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  i>ermanent  board- 
ing homes.  The  receipts  from  board  and  lodging  in  these  homes  are 
occasionally  supplemented  by  an  income  from  the  work  of  women. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  Temporary  Ilome  for  Working  Women, 
on  Shawmut  avenue,  Boston,  where  the  receipts  from  the  laundry  and 
sewing  room  for  the  year  189(>  i)aid  one-half  of  the  total  exi)ensc  of  run- 
ning the  house. 

Management. — Ui)on  the  judicious  selection  of  superintendent, 
matron,  or  house  mother  depends  much  of  the  success  of  the  home. 
All  questions  of  government  concerning  the  internal  workings  of  the 
home  and  matters  of  detail  in  management,  especially  in  personal  deal- 
ings with  the  girls,  seem  to  be  considered  as  best  left  for  the  superin- 
tendent. The  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  in  homes  where 
this  is  done. 

EDUCATIONAL   CLASSES    AND   OTIIEE  ADJUNCTS    TO 

BOARDING-HOME  WORK. 

While  the  employment  bureau,  travelers'  aid,  holiday  fund,  and 
lunch  room  are  in  ])o  sense  essential  parts  of  the  boarding  home  or 
club,  it  is  im)>ossible  to  consider  this  subject  without  reference  to  these 
agencies,  which  work  through  the  home  to  the  betterment  of  the  social 
C4)ndition,  not  only  of  those  within  its  doors  but  also  of  the  class  at 
large  of  self-sux)porting  women.  A  number  of  the  homes  and  clubs 
keep  in  touch  with  vacation  homes  and  holiday  houses,  to  which  the 
tired  working  ghl  goes  either  by  invitation  or  at  a  rate  of  board  within 
her  reach.  No  eflbrt  has  been  nmde  in  this  paper  to  gather  statistics 
of  these  adjuncts  of  boarding-home  work,  since  they  cover  a  field  so 
large  as  to  render  their  consideration  at  this  time  imx)0S8ible. 

The  educational  work  of  the  various  homes  visited  is  noticed  under 
the  separate  homes.  Outside  of  the  classes  of  the  Women's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  which  are  always  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  work  of  the  association  homes,  the  boarding  home  may  be  said 
.  to  do  but  little  educational  work.  In  transient  homes  there  is  some 
attention  paid  to  industrial  training,  and  a  few  homes  of  this  class  are 
doing  good  work  in  educating  hand  and  mind  and  giving  to  the  world 
a  class  of  women  more  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
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BOARDING   HOMES   OF  WOMEN'S  AND   YOUNG   WOMEN'S 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  belonging  to  the  Inter- 
national Board  supports  two  homes  in  Chicago,  one  the  beautiful, 
newly  erected  association  building  at  288  Michigan  boulevard,  and  the 
other  a  transient  home  at  57  Center  avenue.  Accx)rding  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  association  a  part  of  its  work  consists  in  organizing  homes 
and  securing  employment  for  self-supporting  girls,  and,  according  to 
the  by-laws  of  the  association,  a  special  committee  receives  all  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  boarding  homes^  and  satisfactory  testimonials 
of  character  are  required  from  all  who  desire  to  become  permanent 
boarders  in  the  Michigan  boulevard  home.  This  home  is  a  modern  fire- 
proof structure,  seven  stories  in  height.  It  has  300  rooms,  with  accom- 
modations for  300  boarders;  it  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  provided  with  all  modern  conveniences,  including  pas- 
senger and  freight  elevators.  About  one-third  of  the  sleeping  rooms 
are  furnished  with  double  beds.  Besides  sleeping  and  dining  rooms, 
there  are  class  rooms,  a  large  library,  parlor,  reception  rooms,  gymna- 
sium, laundry,  bathrooms,  and  an  auditorium  or  assembly  hall  with 
seating  accommodations  for  750,  and  which  has  been  furnished  at  a  cost 
of  $2,000.  This  hall  is  opened  to  the  boarders  once  a  week  for  free 
entertainments.  The  price  of  board  is  from  $3  to  $6  a  week,  so  that  the 
occupations  represented  in  this  home  are  not  as  a  rule  those  in  which 
very  low  wages  are  paid.  Among  the  resident  boarders  during  the 
month  of  May,  1897,  were  stenographers,  bookkeei)ers,  saleswomen, 
kindergartners,  dressmakers,  seamstresses,  and  a  large  number  of 
music  and  art  students.  During  the  last  year  there  were  in  the  home 
3,500  permanent  and  transient  boarders.  At  the  time  of  this  inquiry 
there  were  present  in  the  home  190  boarders.  The  transient  home  on 
Center  avenue  registered  during  the  last  year  300  persons;  a  number 
of  these  were  wholly  without  money  and  many  were  able  to  pay  but 
half  their  expenses. 

The  transient  home  does  not  quite  pay  for  itself,  but  it  is  the  expec- 
tation that  the  Michigan  boulevard  home  will  be  self-sustaining,  and 
the  treasurer's  report  for  the  last  year  shows  it  to  have  more  than  paid 
all  ordinary  current  expenses  from  its  board  receipts.  But  it  must  be 
noted  that  neither  furnishings  nor  interest  are  included  under  the  head 
of  expenses,  which,  also,  of  course,  does  not  include  any  permanent 
outlay  on  property.  In  this  association  home,  as  in  most  of  those 
under  the  same  control,  the  boarders  have  access  to  all  educational 
advantages  offered  by  the  association,  and  to  the  gymnasium  and 
library  either  free  of  charge  or  at  nominal  rates.  Home-cooked  food  is 
always  provided,  sociability  is  fostered,  and  the  aim  of  the  home  life  is 
to  exercise  a  careful  guardianship  over  all.  Family  devotions  are  held, 
attendance  upon  which  is  optional.  An  employment  bureau  and  trav- 
elers'aid  department  mre  features  of  the  work  of  the  association. 
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Like  tbe  Chicap:o  associiition,  the  Boston  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  maintains  two  liomes,  both  of  which  are  permanent  ones. 
It  ofTers,  likewise,  the  advantages  of  educational  chisses,  of  a  well- 
equipped  gymnasium,  of  a  library  and  reading  room,  of  an  employment 
bureau,  and  of  a  travelers'  aid  to  the  boarders  within  its  homes.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  classes,  including  stenography  and  typewriting, 
there  is  a  training  school  for  domestics,  in  which  young  girls  of  good 
character  who  wish  to  make  hou.-  ehold  work  their  occupation  are  given 
a  home  and  instruc!tion  for  six  months  without  charge.  After  the  six 
months'  training  a  girl  must  render  satisfactory  service  in  a  family  for 
three  months  or  more  in  order  to  obtain  her  certificate.  The  free 
course  of  instruction  in  this  school  includes  cooking  and  serving,  general 
housework,  home  nursing,  sewing  and  mending,  reading,  spelling,  pen- 
manship, letter  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  daily  Scripture 
lessons.  There  is  also  a  school  of  domestic  science  and  Christian  work, 
in  which  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  duties  of  matrons  or  honsekee]>ers, 
of  teachers  of  domestic  science,  of  the  missionary  field,  of  secretaries 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  of  homes  of,  their 
own.  There  were  19  resident  and  6  day  pupils  in  this  school  March  1, 
1897.  In  the  department  of  domestic  science,  classes  in  cooking  for 
working  girls  are  held  in  the  evening,  at  a  cost  of  $2  for  the  plain 
course  and  $4  for  an  advanced  course.  In  the  department  of  domestic 
arts,  12  lessons  in  either  millinery,  dress  cutting^  or  dressmaking  are 
oflered  for  $5,  and  12  lessons  of  an  hour  each  in  sewing  or  clay  model- 
ing for  $3. 

The  Warrenton  street  home  of  this  association  is  entirely  given  up  to 
boarders,  accommodating  180,  while  the  Berkeley  street  home  had  a  resi- 
dent family  of  142  members  at  the  date  of  report,  being  the  association 
headquarters  for  its  various  departments  of  work.  About  20  are  accom- 
modated in  the  school  of  domestic  science,  which  occupies  a  building 
near  the  Berkeley  street  home  known  as  the  'Annex."  During  the 
l>ast  year  2,140  boarders  were  received  in  the  two  homes.  Permanent 
l>oarders  pay  an  average  of  $4  a  week.  The  restaurant  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Berkeley  street  home.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  printed  report  there  were  94,215  meals  furnished  to 
transients  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  $3  a  week,  or,  for  single  meals, 
15  cents  for  breakfast  or  lunch  and  25  cents  for  dinner. 

Both  of  these  homes  are  self-support  ing,  paying,  according  to  the  finan- 
cial rei)ort  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1897,  not  only  all  current 
exi)enses,  including  salaries,  but  repairs  and  rcfurnishings  as  well. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  includes  neither  rent  nor  taxes, 
nor  any  rent  equivalent  in  the  form  of  interest.  A  large  proi)ortion  of 
the  rooms  for  boarders  are  furnished  with  separate  beds  with  two  in  a 
room.  No  room  has  more  than  four  girls,  and  there  are  only  three 
rooms  in  the  two  houses  which  have  as  many  as  four.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble the  boarders  are  given  separate  be<ls.    There  is  a  washstand  in 
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each  room  au<l  bathrooms  on  every  floor  with  hot  and  coM  water.  The 
10  o'clock  rnle  pi'evails;  girls  absent  from  the  homo  after  10  in  the  even- 
ing are  i  eqiiired  to  report  personally  to  the  superintendent.  Other  rules 
are  the  same  as  in  any  well-ordered  i)rivate  house.  Almost  every  kind 
of  work  that  a  woman  engages  in  is  represented  in  the  houses  of  this 
association :  Bookkeepers,  stenographers,  office  assistants, needlewomen, 
milliners,  comi)ositors,  students,  teachers,  machine  operators,  girls  in  rub- 
ber factories,  negative  retouchers,  telegraphers,  etc. 

Another  very  large  homodopartment  is  maintained  by  the  Philadelphia 
Women's  Christian  Association  in  its  commodious  and  well-api)ointed 
building  at  the  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Arch  streets.  There  are  accom- 
modations for  250  permanent  boarders,  and  a  transient  department 
supplies  safe  and  inexpensive  lodging  for  a  night  or  for  a  week  at  25 
cents  or  50  cents  each  night.  In  the  boarding  department  there  were 
4G5  boarders  during  the  past  year.  They  were  all  earning  their  own 
support  or  training  for  the  same.  Where  any  preference  is  shown  it  is 
invariably  in  favor  of  those  young  in  years  whose  earnings  are  small. 
For  admission  to  the  permanent  boarding  department  references  are 
required.  Price  of  board  varies  with  location  of  rooms,  being  from 
83  to  $5  a  week,  which  i)rocures  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in 
sickness  as  in  health,  and  includes  the  week's  laundering  of  a  dozen 
pieces.  Permanent  boarders  have  a  dining  room  separate  from  the 
restaurant,  which  latter  is  open  to  transients  and  serves  well-prepared 
food  from  1  cent  to  10  cents  for  each  dish.  The  number  of  lodgings  in 
the  transient  department  during  the  year  for  which  this  report  is 
made  was  14,330,  and  the  number  of  meals  furnished  in  the  restaurant 
was  55,788.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity 
and  is  provided  with  an  unusually  large  number  of  reception  rooms, 
parlors,  etc.  A  feature  of  the  house  is  its  brightly  lighted,  commodious 
sewing  room  furnished  with  a  number  of  machines,  and  the  very  gener- 
ous si)ace  given  to  an  apartment  devoted  primarily  to  purposes  of 
amusement  and  recreation.  Besides  this  there  is  a  large  assembly  hall, 
with  seating  capacity  for  1,000,  numerous  class  rooms,  and  a  free  library 
of  4,000  volumes. 

The  association  carries  on  under  the  same  roof  the  usual  work  of 
such  organizations,  and  the  opportunities  for  and  advantages  of  all 
branches  of  the  work  are  to  be  had  either  free  of  charge  or  for  a  small 
fee  by  resident  boarders  and  others.  These  include  library  opportuni- 
ties, concerts,  lectures,  classes  in  elementary  English  branches,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  stenograi>hy,  typewriting,  bookkeep- 
ing, etc.  There  is  also  a  training  school  for  domestic  service  which  has 
for  its  use  a  model  kitchen,  dining  room,  parlor,  class  room,  and  bed- 
room, affording  opportunity  for  instruction  to  a  class  of  15  girls  from 
IG  to  20  years  of  age.  The  course  is  of  three  months'  duration,  during 
which  time  board  and  tuition  are  given  free.  The  training  school  has 
bceu  jii  operatioQ,  only  since  1896.    Au  employment  bureau  and  trav- 
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elers'  aid  department  are  also  branches  of  the  work  of  this  association. 
Clerks  in  business  offices,  saleswomen,  girls  in  bookbinderies  and  shoe 
factories,  stenographers  and  typewriters  in  offices  and  in  business 
honses,  seamstresses,  dressmakers,  and  teachers  are  among  those  who 
board  in  this  home.  Of  the  bedrooms  abont  two-thirds  are  single,  and 
two  beds  is  the  largest  nnmber  in  any  one  room.  There  are  21  bath- 
rooms in  the  building,  and  an  abundance  of  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
boarding  home  pays  its  running  expenses,  but,  as  usual,  it  is  not 
exx>ected  that  it  will  do  more  than  this,  and  in  this  case  repairs  and 
refurnishings  are  not  included  in  running  expenses. 

The  Kensington  branch  of  the  association  is  an  educational  cen- 
ter for  millworkers  and  others  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Arch  street 
classes.  During  six  years  about  1,G00  girls  have  been  enrolled  in 
classes  in  dress  cutting,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  nnrsing.  The 
association  maintains  two  vacation  homes. 

In  Cleveland  the  boarding  home  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  is  not  in  the  association  building,  but  occupies  a  house  at 
16  Walnut  street,  where  it  has  been  located  ever  since  its  foundation, 
28  years  ago,  twice  outgrowing  the  quarters  provided,  and  twice  mak- 
ing additions  to  the  original  home.  The  rooms  are  heated;  two,  as  a 
rule,  occupy  a  room,  in  double  beds.  There  is  also  a  dormitory.  'So 
educational  work  is  done  in  the  house,  and  the  general  air  is  that  of  a 
home  rather  than  of  an  association  building.  All  the  classes  of  the 
association  are  open  to  girls  in  the  boarding  home  at  moderate  prices. 
The  average  price  of  board  is  $3  a  week,  not  including  laundry.  Mil- 
liners, bookbinders,  stenographers,  clerks,  students,  typewriters,  girls 
in  factories,  buttonhole  makers,  dressmakers,  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
domestics,  find  a  home  in  this  house.  At  the  time  of  making  rex>ort 
there  were  40  boarders  in  the  house 5  it  is  possible  to  accommodate  55. 
Beferences  in  regard  to  moral  character  are  required  of  applicants 
for  board.  The  home  building  is  owned  by  the  association,  having 
been  largely  an  individual  gift  for  the  purjwse  for  which  it  is  used. 
The  home  pays  all  its  running  expenses.  Attendance  upon  family ! 
worship  is  an  undeviating  requirement  in  the  home. 

The  building  of  the  Women's  Christian  Association  in  Buffalo  was 
undergoing  extensive  repairs  at  the  time  of  the  visit  made  to  it  in  the 
course  of  this  study,  and  there  were  only  some  20  boarders  in  the  house. 
The  building,  which  is  located  at  10  Niagara  square,  is  heated  by  fur- 
nace and  has  all  the  modern  appliances  and  conveniences.  Under  the 
new  arrangements  the  house  will  accommodate  about  110  persons. 
Entirely  new  plumbing  and  a  new  laundry  equipment  have  just  been 
put  in  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  to  the  association.  Forty  single  iron  bed- 
steads were  taking  the  place  of  double  bedsteads.  The  charge  for 
room  and  board  is  $3  to  $4  a  week.  The  boarders  are  clerks  in  stores, 
child  nurses,  stenographers,  ty];)ewriters,  seamstresses,  and  milliners. 
Au  employment  bureau,  of  which  the  residents  in  Buffalo  avail  them- 
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selves  very  largely,  is  carried  on  by  the  association.    The  following  are 
the  regulations  of  the  boarding  department: 

1.  Applications  for  board  may  be  presented  to  the  matron.  The 
admission  committee  will  consider  such  applications.  Satisfactory  tes 
tinumiiils  of  character  will  be  required.  The  same  committee  will  also 
consider  the  cases  of  boarders  who  do  not  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  the  family.  No  boarder  will  be  allowed  to  remain  whose  conduct  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  committee  and  matron. 

2.  rayinent  for  board  must  be  made,  invariably  in  advance,  to  the 
matron  ea(!h  Monday.  Any  boarder  wishing  to  invite  a  friend  to  a 
mc'al  must  first  receive  permission  of  the  matron.  Meals  will  be  fur- 
nished guests  at  the  regular  price.  On  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for 
meals,  each  boarder  is  required  to  take  her  place  promptly  at  the 
table.  No  boarder  must  enter  the  pantry,  and  no  food  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  table,  or  dishes,  or  napkins,  to  private  rooms.  In  cases  of  ill- 
ness, meals  will  be  ordered  by  the  matron.  Meal  tickets  will  be  issued 
as  follows,  per  dozen:  dinner,  $2.40;  tea  or  breakfast,  91.80. 

3.  Kooms  must  be  well  aired  every  morning,  and  kept  in  all  respects 
neat  by  the  occupants,  who  are  exi)ected  to  make  their  own  beds 
mornings.  All  rubbish  must  be  placed  in  a  box  or  basket,  which  will 
be  removed  by  the  chambermaid,  and  nothing  must  be  thrown  from  the 
windows.  Burnt  matches,  hair,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  must  not  be 
thrown  into  the  water-closets  or  sinks.  No  nails  or  tacks  must  be 
driven  either  in  woodwork,  walls,  floor,  or  furniture.  All  such  work 
must  be  done  by  the  janitor  and  by  order  of  the  matron.  The  walls 
must  not  be  defaced  by  scratching  of  matches,  scribbling,  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  use  of  the  bathroom  will  be  carefully  adjusted,  occu- 
pants of  eiurh  room  being  assigned  its  use  on  certain  days  and  hours. 
Only  one  occupant  will  be  allowed  in  the  bathroom  at  a  time.  No  vis- 
iting between  the  rooms  will  be  permitted  except  by  consent  of  all  the 
occu])ants. 

4.  Hoarders  are  required  to  have  good  locks  on  their  trunks.  Money 
or  valuables  left  in  the  rooms  will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  owner,  and  the 
association  will  not  be  responsible  for  them.  They  may  be  left,  how- 
ever, in  the  care  of  the  matron.  No  trunks  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
rooms,  excrept  the  guest  chamber.  Storage  will  bo  charged  for  trunks 
left  at  the  home  after  one  week,  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  week. 

o.  All  i>ersons  are  i)rohibited  from  going  into  the  laundry  except  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings.  No  garments  are  to  be  washed  except 
handkerchiefs  and  hosiery.  Any  i)erson  breaking  these  rules  will  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  entering  the  laundry. 

0.  Family  worshii)  is  held  daily,  which  all  are  required  to  attend.  It 
is  exi>ected  that  no  boarder  will  absent  herself  from  these  exercises 
without  a  reasonable  excuse  to  the  matron.  All  are  affectionately 
urged  to  attend  church  at  least  once  on  Sunday. 

7.  All  visitors  must  leave  the  house  promptly  at  10  p.  m.  The  gas 
will  be  turned  off  and  the  house  closed  at  10.30  p.  m.,  when  it  is  expected 
that  all  board(*rs  will  retire  to  their  respective  rooms  and  perfect  (juiet 
will  be  secuied.  A  charge  of  12i  cents  a  week  is  made  to  each  boarder 
for  gas.  Permission  to  be  out  later  than  the  time  si>ecilied  must  be 
obtained  from  the  matron. 

8.  All  visitors  will  be  received  iu  the  parlors,  and,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances taken  into  the  other  parts  of  the  building  without  the 
Jrwowledge  and  consent  of  the  mati-on.    Men  callers  will  be  received 

oiz/jr  ou  Tuea^Iay  and  Tharaday  evenings. 
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The  boarding  home  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  in 
Baltimore,  located  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  street  and  Park  avenue, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  in  one  of  the  pleasant  resident  sections  of 
that  city.  It  can  accommodate  about  47  boarders,  and  the  average 
number  of  permanent  boarders  is  33.  The  association  devotes  a  large 
room  to  its  library,  has  an  excellent  gymnasium  and  sitting  room,  class 
rooms,  and  sewing  room.  The  number  of  bedrooms  is  small  in  projwr- 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  amount  of  work  carriied  on,  and 
difficulty  is,  therefore,  experienced  in  making  the  boarding  home  self- 
sustaining.  Situated,  too,  somewhat  away  from  the  busiest  portion  of 
the  city,  the  dining  room  is  not  opened  to  those  who  are  not  boarders 
in  the  home.  These  things,  while  having  a  tendency  to  reduce  income, 
have  the  effect  of  producing  an  unusually  home-like  atmosphere.  In 
the  spring  and  fall  seasons  the  house  is  generally  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  turn  girls  away  for  want  of 
accom  modations. 

There  are  a  number  of  single  rooms,  but  usually  two  occupy  a  room, 
each  girl  having  her  own  bed.  The  cost  per  week  for  living  is  $3.25 
for  a  single  room  and  $2.75  each  where  there  are  two  or  more  in  a 
room.  This  includes  laundry,  board,  lodging,  and  all  privileges  of  the 
house.  A  single  night's  lodging  for  a  self-supporting  girl  is  15  cents; 
for  others,  50  cents. 

The  halls  of  the  building  and  living  rooms  are  heated  by  steam;  the 
bedrooms  are  heated  from  the  nails  only.  There  are  gymnasium  classes, 
and  classes  in  stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  dressmaking 
open  to  all  self-supi>orting  women  at  nominal  rates.  All  boarders  are 
n.'<iuired  to  attend  the  Thursday  evening  special  religious  exercises  as 
well  as  daily  family  prayers.  The  boarders  are  seamstresses,  dress- 
makers, saleswomen,  girls  in  manufacturing  establishments,  teachers, 
artists,  kindergartners,  medical  students,  students  in  business  colleges, 
bookbinders,  and  milliners.  Almost  every  occupation  that  honorably 
engages  women  is  represented  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  home. 

Through  its  fresh-air  fund  the  association  assists  young  working 
girls  to  needed  rest  and  recreation  in  the  summer  months,  and  through 
its  helping-hand  branch,  in  another  section  of  the  city,  it  offers 
instruction  in  cooking,  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  fancy  work, 
besides  various  entertainments,  talks  on  i>opular  subjects,  and  Bible- 
class  work-  An  employment  bureau  is  also  a  successful  department  of 
the  association's  work. 

Unique  in  the  position  that  it  holds  among  the  boarding  homes  for 
self-supporting  women  in  this  country  is  the  Margaret  Louisa  Home,  in 
New  York  City.  It  is*  the  gift  of  private  munificence  to  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  of  New  York,  and  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  need  felt  by  the  association  of  a  temporary  home  for 
Protestant  self-supporting  women.  In  no  other  city  in  this  country  is 
tiMn  provision  made  on  such  a  scale  for  the  temporary  accommodation 
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of  womeu  who  support  themselves.  The  limit  of  time  for  eacli  guest 
is  four  weeks,  after  which  readmissious  are  made  for  a  few  days  only, 
and  no  guest  is  entitled  to  more  than  thirty-five  days  in  any  current 
year.    Applicants  for  a<lmission  are  required  to  furnish  references. 

The  home  is  located  at  14  and  16  East  Sixteenth  street.  It  is  a 
brownstone  structure,  six  stories  in  height,  in  the  very  center  of  busi- 
ness, and  has  direct  communication  with  the  main  building  of  the 
association  on  East  Fifteenth  street.  It  is  tastefully  and  comfortably 
furnished.  A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  house  is 
the  light  and  air  admitted  to  every  part  of  it.  The  entire  building  is 
strictly  fireproof.  It  contains  40  single  and  31  double  bedrooms j  108 
beds  in  all.  Of  these  23  are  occupied  by  employees,  leaving  accommo- 
dations for  80  boarders.  Every  room  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by 
both  gas  and  electricity,  and  in  direct  communication  with  the  outside 
air.  Bathrooms  are  free  to  boarders.  All  x)lumbing  is  open  and  of  tlie 
latest  and  most  approved  pattern.  A  laundry,  fitted  with  modern 
machinery,  occupies  a  portion  of  the  top  floor  of  the  building.  The 
price  of  single  rooms  is  50  cents  per  dayj  rooms  with  two  beds,  80 
cents;  rooms  with  one  double  bed,  75  cents. 

The  restaurant  is  open  to  women  only,  and  the  aim  is  to  provide 
wholesome,  well-cooked  food  at  moderate  prices,  the  cost  for  breakfast 
or  lunch  being  20  cents,  and  for  dinner,  35  cents.  The  bill  of  faro  for 
breakfast  includes  a  choice  of  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  three  cereals, 
two  relishes,  potiitoes,  rolls,  and  butter,  with  corn  bread,  griddle  cakes, 
graham  gems,  muffins,  pop-overs,  or  wafi9es;  for  lunch,  soup,  a  hot 
relish,  vegetable,  salad,  or  a  fruit  sauce,  and  cold  meats  are  provided; 
for  dinner,  soup,  a  choice  of  meats  or  fish,  three  vegetables,  a  choice 
of  three  desserts,  with  bread  and  butter,  fruit,  and  tea  or  coffee.  Meals 
may  be  broken  as  desired  and  only  a  portion  of  the  table  d'hote  meal 
ordered. 

The  restaurant  has  never  quite  reached  the  point  of  self  support, 
though  for  18  months,  ending  January,  1897,  the  loss  had  been  reduced 
to  so  small  a  sum  as  to  be  equalized  by  the  small  margin  of  profit 
resulting  from  the  rental  of  rooms.  For  these  18  months  the  home 
paid  all  its  actual  running  expenses,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  replen- 
ishings. 

Since  the  restaurant  was  opened  in  February,  1891,  an  average  of 
300,000  meals  has  been  served  each  year.  The  largest  number  of 
meals  served  in  one  year  was  311,222;  in  one  month,  30,318;  in  one 
day,  1,338;  i>ersons  served  at  one  meal,  610.  For  10  months  of  the 
year  the  lunches  averaged  about  500  i)er  day,  breakfasts,  150,  dinners, 
250,  though  at  all  these  meals  a  much  higber  figure  was  often  reached. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  home  in  January,  1891,  there  were  15,054 

original  admissions  of  women  to  January,  1897.    There  were  12,710 

readmissious,  increasing  the  total  number  of  admissions  to  27,764.    Of 

^ese  more  than  ooe-third,  or  nearly  10,600,  were  teachers^  the  next 
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t  namber  in  the  clnesification  of  occapatious  \taa  represented  by 
over  3,000  dressmakers  and  millinerB;  uearly  2,000  vero  clerks,  book- 
keeperB,  and  stenograiibcrs ;  1,500  \rere  mntrona  and  lionaekeepers,  and 
about  the  same  number  were  trained  uorses,  -n-hile  the  professional 
callings  were  represeuted  by  pliyaiciaiiB,  dentists,  droggists,  lawyers, 
and  ministers;  tlie  business  world  by  farmers,  fruit  growers,  florista, 
and  poultry  raisers ;  the  world  of  science  and  art  by  artists,  electricians, 
wood  carvers,  sculptors,  photographers,  engi-ayers,  designers,  archi- 
tects, and  microscopists,  and  the  literary  world  by  anthers,  editors, 
and  joonuilists. 

Access  to  the  association  building  on  East  Fifteenth  street  is  one  of 
the  pleasant  features  of  the  home,  making  easily  available  the  priri- 
legcB  of  the  chapel,  library-,  class  rooms,  and  employment  bureao. 

Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  statistics  for  the  years  1895 
andl8<>6: 

STATISTICS  OF  UASGABET  LOUIDA  HOME,  UH  AXD  18N. 
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There  were  iu  the  home  on  January  1, 1S9G,  ^7  guests,  2  permaneuts, 
10  ollicers,  and  18  servaiitaj  a  total  of  77.  Of  the  G,007  admissions 
daiiug  1896,  thf^re  were  3,145  readmissions,  leaving  2,912  women  who 
had  never  been  iu  the  home  before.  Giving  the  admissions  in  detail, 
there  were  ^31  iu  January,  379  iu  February,  53C  iu  March,  C3G  in  April, 
465  iu  May,  573  in  June,  OiO  iu  July,  481  iu  August,  419  iu  September, 
519  in  October,  40C  iu  November,  aud  479  in  December.  The  foUowiug 
statement  gives  statistics  in  regard  to  lodgings  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1396: 

Mnmber  of  lodidngs  famiiluid  to  gnerta 27,691 

Nnmbet  of  lodginj^  furuisLed  to  omployocs--..  -.. ....... 9, GOT 

Total  number  of  lodgiufis  fiuDiabcd , 37,198 

Largest  iinmlier  iu  hoiiBo  nt  ono  time. , .         116 

Average  nnmlier  in  Iionso  per  night 102} 

Remaiaed  fonr  iveolta  or  orer 177 

Remained  two  weeks  or  over 281 

Eeuained  ooe  week  or  over i 741 

RomaiuMl  lesa  tban  one  week J,  933 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  of  New  York,  also  main- 
tains  a  permanent  boarding  home  for  working  women  at  463  West 
Forty-seventh  street,  whwo  the  prices  of  board  are  $3  and  $3.50  per 
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week.    This  home  has  a  free  circulatiug  library  and  afternoon  and  even- 
ing classes  in  millinery,  with  small  charge  for  lessons  and  materials. 

Other  departments  of  the  association  which  are  open  to  self-8up])ort- 
ing  women  only,  or  those  preparing  for  self-support,  are  the  free  circu- 
lating library,  containing  25,000  volumes,  in  its  East  Fifteenth  street 
building,  its  class  department,  and  its  concertos  and  entertainments 
which  are  given  from  November  to  May  on  the  last  Monday  evening  of 
each  month.  In  the  needlework  department  the  articles  are  the  work 
of  self-supporting  women,  and  all  sales  in  the  department  are  for  the 
benefit  of  consignors.  The  Bible  class,  summer  school,  vacation  circles, 
and  ofiBce  of  the  board  directory  are  all  open  free  to  the  use  of  any 
woman  or  girl.  The  board  directory  also  receives  all  applications  for 
admission  to  the  seaside  summer  home  of  the  association  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  and  for  the  country  home.  The  employment  bureau  and 
the  order  department  are  among  the  agencies  of  the  association  for  the 
help  of  women. 

HOMES  OP  THE  LADIES'  CHEISTIAN  UNION. 

As  stated  previously,  the  pioneer  work  in  this  country  in  establishing 
boarding  homes  for  self-supporting  women  was  done  by  the  Ladies' 
Christian  Union  in  New  York  City,  an  organization  of  women  similar 
in  character  and  aims  to  the  Women's  Christian  Association.  In  the 
year  185G  the  Young  Women's  Home  on  Washington  square  had  its 
beginning,  and  since  then  it  has  received  any  self-supporting  Protestant 
woman  of  good  moral  character  whenever  there  was  room  in  the  home. 
So  great  has  been  the  demand  that  it  has  often  happened  that  this  home 
could  not  meet  it,  and  in  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  society  **to 
promote  the  temporal,  moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  Protestant  women, 
especially  of  those  who  are  young  and  self-supporting,"  the  union  has 
established  in  other  parts  of  New  York  City  two  other  homes,  called 
the  Branch  Home,  at  308  Second  avenue,  and  the  Eva  Home,  at  153  East 
Sixty-second  street. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  union  in  establishing  several  homes  of  mod- 
erate size,  rather  than  one  large  building,  is  to  foster  the  home  idea  and 
to  make  of  each  boarding  house  a  home.  In  accordance  with  this  idea 
the  Young  Women's  Home  on  Washington  square,  under  one  superin- 
tendent, accommodates  85,  and  the  Branch  Home  under  another  super- 
intendent, and  the  Eva  Home  under  still  another,  accommodate 
together  about  the  same  number.  The  buildings  of  the  Branch  Home 
and  the  Eva  Home  are  both  owned  by  the  Ladies'  Christian  Union ;  that 
on  Washington  square  is  not,  and  having  recently  been  sold,  a  change 
of  location  is  possible  in  the  near  future. 

The  rates  of  living  vary  from  $3  to  $5  a  week,  it  being  the  expec- 
tation that  the  price  of  board  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  income  of 
aaoh  individual.    In  all  three  homes  each  boarder  has  her  own  bed, 
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washstaiid,  and  rocker.  Baths  are  free  in  all  the  homes.  In  none  of 
them  is  any  educational  work  done.  In  the  busy  season  of  the  year, 
from  September  to  May,  the  homes  are  always  full.  Seamstresses, 
dressmakers,  teachers,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  and  saleswomen 
make  up  a  large  proportion  of  those  in  the  homes. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Eva  Home,  which  is  the  youngest  of 
the  three  homes,  paid  all  its  expenses  and  accumulated  a  surplus  of 
$068.87;  the  Branch  Home  paid  its  expenses,  with  a  surplus  nearly  as 
large;  while  the  Young  Women's  Home,  having  a  large  expenditure  in 
ground  and  house  rent,  not  incurred  by  the  other  homes,  falls  a  little 
short  of  absolute  self-support. 

By  making  a  donation  of  $500  at  one  time  a  person  may  become  a 
patron  of  the  union;  of  $100,  an  honorary  member,  and  of  $50  a  life 
member.  Annual  subscriptions  form  another  source  of  income  for  the 
society. 

HOMES  U:^rDEE  THE  CARE  OF  TRUSTEES,  DIRECTORS, 
MANAGERS,  OR  LADY  ASSOCIATES. 

Another  association  which  works  along  lines  similar  to  the  Ladies' 
Christian  Union  in  having  several  small  rather  than  one  large  home  is 
the  Young  'Women's  Boarding  Home  Association,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  has  two  homes  on  Clinton  street  under  one  roof  and  one  matron, 
and  another  home  on  Pine  street,  also  having  its  matron.  It  is  believed 
by  the  association  that  this  plan  secures  to  young  and  unprotected 
girls  that  personal  guidance  and  influence  which  the  majority  of  girls 
crave  in  their  home  relations,  and  which  can  be  made  so  strong  a  factor 
for  good  in  the  life  of  such  girls  in  a  large  city.  The  association  pays 
special  attention  to  the  personal  comfort  of  the  girls  in  that  it  provides 
for  each  one  her  own  bed,  her  own  washstand,  and  her  own  closet  and 
chair.  All  the  rooms  in  both  houses  are  heated,  and  both  houses  are 
provided  with  sewing  rooms,  parlors,  libraries,  and  reading  rooms. 
The  Clinton  street  home  has  also  a  recreation  room.  Board  is  $3  a 
week  to  all,  which  includes  washing  and  ironing,  and  medical  attend- 
ance when  necessary.  Satisfactory  references  are  required,  and  no 
one  over  30  years  of  age  is  admitted  without  express  consent  of  the 
managers. 

The  Boarding  Home  Association  is  formed  of  women  of  leisure  and 
is  now  in  its  seventh  year;  the  Clinton  street  home  is  in  its  twenty- 
seventh  year.  The  association  owns  the  houses.  The  average  cost 
to  the  association  for  the  support  of  each  girl  is  $3.35  a  week.  The 
Clinto'li  street  home  when  full,  having  from  40  to  45  boarders,  pays  its 
running  expenses.  On  May  14,  1897,  there  were  44  in  the  home.  The 
IMne  street  home  is  less  than  a  ye^ir  old,  and  had  on  the  same  date  but 
17  boarders,  although  it  has  accommodations  for  26.  Religious  exer- 
cises are  held  in  the  library  each  evening.    The  occupations  represented 
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are  about  tbo  same  in  both  houses.  There  are  saleswomeu,  stenogra- 
phers, typewriters,  accountants  in  hotels  and  lunch  rooms,  bookbinders, 
tailoresses,  students,  machine  operators  in  ready-made  clothing  estab- 
liahnieuts,  and  dressmakers  in  the  dressmaking  departments  of  stores. 

The  Home  for  Self-supporting  Women  at  275  Indiana  street,  Chicago, 
was  started  in  small  quarters  on  Illinois  street  in  1S87.  It  is  owned 
and  directed  by  an  association  of  women,  50  of  whom  form  a  board  of 
directors,  each  member  paying  an  annual  membership  fee  of  $5.  The 
house  now  occupied  is  a  large  double  building,  and  cost  with  furnish- 
ings about  $24,000.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  is  comfortably 
furnished,  and  has  a  library.  It  is  one  of  the  few  homes  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  which  women  who  earn  low  wages  can  iind  home  comforts 
and  pleasures  at  prices  within  their  reach.  Every  girl  received  is  sup- 
l>osed  to  be  a  stranger  in  the  city  and  to  have  no  other  home  in  it.» 
The  majority  of  the  boarders  are  dressmakers,  saleswomen,  account- 
ants and  stenographers,  nursery  governesses,  and  ladies'  maids,  and 
there  are  some  few  who  work  in  factories.  The  prices  of  board  range 
from  82.50  a  week  in  the  dormitory  to  $3  in  double  and  $3.50  in  single 
rooms,  the  average  cost  of  living  being  $2.00.  ]N^o  girl  is  received  in 
the  dormitory  who  earns  over  $8  a  week.  Those  earning  $8  are 
expected  to  take  either  a  single  or  a  double  room.  Single  iron  bed- 
steads are  used  throughout  the  house,  and  dressing  rooms  arranged  to 
accommodate  two  are  connected  with  each  dormitory.  The  house  has 
4  bath  rooms;  all  have  i^orcelain-lined  tubs.  The  Jiverago  number  of 
boarders  in  the  house  is  GO;  the  number  at  time  of  rex)ort  was  G2.  A 
provident  laundry  is  run  in  connection  with  the  house. 

An  excellent  house  for  women  earning  fairly  good  wages  has  been  in 
existence  for  2G  years  at  80  Willoughby  street,  Brooklyn.  The  organ- 
ization which  owns  the  property  is  incorporated  under  the  name  of  The 
Business  Women's  Union  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  boarding 
house  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  board  of  managers,  who  are 
members  of  the  union.  From  the  beginning  the  house  has  paid  its  cur- 
rent expenses,  repairs  and  new  conveniences  being  provided  for  from 
outside  sources. 

The  house  contains  3G  single  bedrooms,  and  this  is  given  as  one  of 
the  reasons  for  its  unvarying  success.  The  rates  for  i)ermanent  board- 
ers in  these  rooms  are  from  $4.75  to  $G  i)er  week.  In  rooms  accommo- 
dating two  persons  50  cents  less  a  week  is  charged.  A  separate  wash- 
stand  is  i)rovided  for  each  one,  and  every  boarder  has  a  single  bed. 
The  house  accommodates  42.  On  May  14, 1897,  there  were  3G  boarders 
in  the  home.  Eeferences  are  required.  Tlie  larger  number  of  the 
boarders  are  teachers,  8tenograi)hers,  typewriters,  dressmakers,  and 
trained  nurses,  the  price  of  board  putting  this  house  practically  out  of 
the  reach  of  women  earning  very  low  wages.  A  well-selected  library 
of  about  700  volumes,  a  parlor,  reading  room,  and  sitting  room  are  open 
/or  the  j?}ea8ure  and  accommodatiou  of  all.    This  union  has  now  in  con- 
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templatum  the  establinhing  of  another  boarding  house  for  young  girls 
who  are  earning  very  small  wages. 

The  New  England  Helping  Kv^nd  Society  has  a  home  for  yoang  girls 
at  124  Pembroke  street,  Boston.  The  object  of  the  society,  which  was 
organized  under  its  present  name  and  form  early  in  the  year  1887,  is, 
as  set  forth  in  its  charter,  the  ^^  providing  of  homes  for  working  girls 
and  otherwise  extending  to  them  a  helping  hand  whenever  it  is  deemed 
expedient  by  the  society."  The  home  is  established  especially  for  work- 
ing girls  who  receive  less  than  80  a  week.  None  are  received  who  earn 
over  that  amount,  and  when  this  sum  is  obtained  in  weekly  wages  by 
one  already  in  the  house,  she  is  expected  to  give  place  to  another  who 
earns  less,  if  the  demand  for  such  place  arises. 

The  society  is  comiwsed  of  three  classes  of  members — annual,  honor- 
ary, and  life.  The  board  of  management  consists  of  ten  members,  with 
the  i>resident,  recording  secretary,  and  treasurer  exoflBcio  members  of 
the  board.  There  is  also  an  advisory  board  consisting  of  five  male  mem- 
bers. Annual  members  pay  $1  and  honorary  members  $5  annually,  and 
$25  paid  at  one  time  constitutes  one  a  life  member  who  has  been  regu- 
larly proposed  and  elected  as  such. 

l^e  house  accommodates  21,  and  many  arc  turned  away  every  winter 
for  want  of  room.  All  boarders  pay  83  a  week.  The  house  is  attract- 
ive and  homolike  and  social  intercourse  is  encouraged.  Family  worship 
is  held  daily.  An  object  of  the  society  is  to  keep  the  home  small  enough 
to  be  homelike.  Students  are  received  as  well  as  those  already  at  work. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  per  week  for  supporting  each  girl  is  about 
$5,  including  laundry  work.  This  society  also  carries  on  as  a  depart- 
ment of  its  work  a  vacation  home,  for  invalid  and  tired-out  working 
women,  at  Hanson,  Mass. 

The  Cooperative  Home  for  Working  Girls,  at  348  West  Fourteenth 
street,  New  York  City,  is  a  home  for  girls  who  receive  from  $4  to  $G  a 
week,  out  of  which  they  pay  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  week  for  board,  laundry 
privileges  being  free.  With  an  increase  of  salary  they  are  ex];)ected  to 
secure  homes  elsewhere  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  less  fortunate. 
The  home  accommodates  31  boarders,  and  there  are  always  many  appli- 
cants for  admission.    It  is  a  large,  comfortable,  steam-heated  house. 

While  founded  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
it  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  and  a  board  of  lady  mana- 
gers, who  pay  the  rent  of  the  house  and  make  up  any  deficiency  in  its 
expense  account.  Since  the  home  was  founded  in  1893,  over  3(K)  girls 
Lave  been  received  and  cared  for.  The  rules,  which  are  few,  are  those 
which  are  understood  in  any  well-regulated  private  home.  The  girls 
are  seamstresses,  saleswomen,  stenographers,  typewriters,  and  pocket- 
book  makers.  Those  without  money  are  employed  to  do  the  work  of 
the  house,  leaving  them  sufficient  time  to  seek  employment.  Each  one 
is  exi>ected  to  care  for  her  own  room.  At  one  time  in  the  history  of 
the  home  there  was  but  one  girl  in  it  who  received  over  $4  a  week. 
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and  at  another  time  there  was  only  one  in  it  whose  wages  were  as  much 
as  $G  a  week. 

The  Temporary  Home  for  Working  Women,  at  453  Shawmut  avenue, 
Boston,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  its  class.  The  home  was  opened 
in  1878  in  order  that  any  poor  and  respectable  woman  able  and  willing 
to  work  might  receive  food  and  shelter  in  return  for  her  work  for  the 
space  of  one  month,  thus  giving  time  for  securing  employment  through 
the  agency  of  the  home  and  by  her  own  efforts.  She  must  have  three 
requisites — poverty,  respectability,  and  ability. 

The  home  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  twelve  lady  managers,  who  own 
the  ])roperty,  which  is  a  large,  bright,  home-like  building  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  It  is  expected  that  the  home  will  pay  one-half  of  its 
expenses,  this  being  accomplished  through  the  receipts  from  laundry 
and  sewing  room,  where  the  women  who  are  in  the  home  are  expected 
to  work  from  7.30  in  the  morning  until  4  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
sewing  room  nurses'  dresses  are  made  and  any  kind  of  family  sewing 
and  mending  done.  Dressmaking,  which  was  tried,  was  not  found  to 
bo  profitable,  because  there  were  seldom  girls  or  women  in  the  home 
who  were  capable  of  cutting,  fitting,  and  finishing  such  work  as  it  was 
desired  to  send  out.  Kor  has  it,  in  the  experience  of  this  home,  been 
found  advisable,  or  even  possible,  to  run  a  laundry  on  a  large  scale 
with  the  average  class  of  workers  who  come  to  a  temporary  home. 

Though  no  effort  is  made  to  make  the  home  profitable,  yet  the  pri- 
mary object  in  its  founding  is  kept  constantly  in  view,  which  is  to  ena- 
ble women  to  become  independent  and  self-supporting  and  to  help 
self-respecting  women  over  **  hard  places''  without  making  them  objects 
of  charity.    There  is  vio  limit  as  to  age  and  no  question  as  to  religion. 

There  are  no  luxuries  provided  in  the  home,  but  there  are  the  com- 
forts to  be  found  in  a  pleasant  sitting  room,  bright  dining  room,  clean 
beds,  and  well- ventilated  bedrooms.  There  are  accommodations  for 
32,  with  single  iron  bedsteads  for  all.  The  house  is  nearly  always  full. 
A  matron,  hcmsekeeper,  cook,  and  laundress  are  employed  on  salaries. 

Since  1S78  there  have  been  6,605  women  admitted.  There  have  been 
540  lodgings  i)aid  for  in  money  and  7,280  iu  work,  and  1,643  meals 
paid  for  in  money  and  22,298  in  work.  During  1896  there  were  442 
women  admitted.  For  the  year  ending  December  31, 1896,  the  total 
receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  home,  including  a  balance  on  hand 
December  31,  1895,  of  $1,103.95,  were  $0,4()0.31.  Of  this  amount 
$2,200.87  was  received  through  the  home,  $1,721.60  coming  from  the 
laundry  alone.    The  expenses  at  the  home  were  $3,993.10. 

The  Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls  is  located  at  241  West  Fourteenth 
street,  New  York  City.  It  had  its  origin  25  years  ago  in  a  convalescent 
home  for  girls  and  training  school.  The  need  of  the  "  Shelter"  was  recog- 
nized in  her  hospital  work  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  sister  who  is 
still  in  charge  of  it.  It  was  seen  that  girls  and  young  women  without 
lioinea  and  not  strong  enoagh  to  work  woald  be  literally  discharged 
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into  the  streets  when  the  hospital  coald  no  longer  keep  them.  In  the 
experience  of  the  convalescent  home  it  was  found  that  those  other 
classes  of  self-respecting  working  women  who  were  temx>orarily  without 
means  and  looking  for  work,  or  who  were  discharged  suddenly  from 
their  places  with  or  without  fault,  had  no  homes  to  turn  to.  Girls  firom 
country  homes,  or  those  who,  in  a  too  lengthy  wait  for  work,  had 
exhausted  all  their  resources,  came  to  notice.  These  considerations 
prompted  the  establishment  of  the  Shelter  for  Bespectable  Oirls,  which 
succeeded  the  convalescent  home,  to  do  a  broader  work  and  to  meet 
even  a  greater  need. 

The  ^^ Shelter"  is  not  a  charity^  it  is  a  help  only  in  time  of  need. 
Each  one  is  charged  board,  and  if  she  can  not  pay  while  in  the  home 
she  is  expected  to  pay  in  small  installments  when  she  obtains  employ- 
ment. During  the  year  of  this  report  500  w6men  were  received. 
About  one-sixth  of  these  were  admitted  free.  There  are  usually  from 
25  to  30  girls  in  the  house.  The  house  is  entirely  unequal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  class  that  it  would  help.  The  apx>oint- 
ments  of  the  home  are  simple  and  comfortable.  The  beds  are  single 
and  each  girl  has  her  own  washstand.  The  boarders  are  usually  child 
nurses,  chambermaids  and  waitresses,  laundresses,  dressmakers,  and 
milliners.  The  ^^ Shelter"  has  no  endowment  and  does  not  own  the 
house  it  occupies.  It  is  entirely  dependent  on  donations,  subscriptions, 
and  board  receipts  for  support.  The  board  receipts  pay  about  one- third 
of  its  expenses.  Its  governing  power  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  rent,  and  a  board  of  lady  associates,  who 
solicit  donations  and  subscriptions  and  give  an  annual  entertainment. 

Another  home,  which  stands  with  open  doors  ready  to  help  the  work- 
ing girl  whenever  there  is  any  need  of  help  and  as  long  as  the  need  exists, 
is  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Home,  at  311  C  street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  While  organized  as  a  temporary  home,  girls  are  shel- 
tered and  cared  for  until  in  some  other  way  a  good,  comfortable  home 
is  open  to  them.  Idlers  are  not  encouraged  and  the  fundamental  aim 
is  to  help  women  who  want  to  help  themselves,  bnt  the  woman  who 
stands  in  need  of  charitable  assistance  finds  here  a  safe  abiding  place, 
food,  and  even  clothes,  until,  through  her  own  efforts  and  those  of  the 
home  authorities,  her  social  condition  is  bettered.  If  she  earns  $0  a 
week  or  less,  the  home  asks  for  her  board  and  lodging  only  one-half  of 
her  earnings;  when  her  income  increases  and  she  is  the  recipient  of 
more  than  $6  a  week,  she  then  pays  $3.50  for  her  living  expenses,  or 
even  more,  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee  on  admissions. 

While  good  moral  character  is  an  unfailing  requisite  for  those  who 
live  in  the  house,  any  woman  who  may  apply  is  admitted  for  a  night's 
lodging,  so  far  as  the  accommodations  of  the  home  will  permit.  It  is 
also  oi^en  to  transient  guests,  who,  fully  able  to  pay,  yet  prefer  the 
quiet  and  retirement  of  the  home  to  the  publicity  of  a  hotel.    Among 
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tlio  occupations  represented  are  typewriting,  stenograpby,  millinery, 
tailoring,  dressmaking,  lionse  and  chamber  work,  cooking,  and  nursing. 

The  home  was  incorporated  in  188G,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  30  members  or  more,  5  of  whom  constitute  an 
advisory  board,  and  all  of  whom  are  annually  elected.  Each  trustee 
pays  an  annual  subscription  of  $5  into  the  treasury.  The  membership 
of  this  organization  consists  of  four  classes:  Life,  honorary,  sustaining, 
and  annual.  Life  members  pay  8100  at  one  time;  honorary  members, 
$25  at  one  time;  sustaining  members,  $5  a  year,  and  annual  members 
$1  a  year. 

Two  large,  roomy  parlors,  daintily  furnished  bedrooms,  a  nicely 
api)ointed  table,  plenty  of  bath  accommodations,  sanitary  plumbing, 
heat  in  all  rooms,  single  beds  as  a  rule,  individual  washstands,  and  a 
special  room  for  the  sick  make  this,  in  its  material  appointments,  a 
more  than  ordinarily  attractive  home.  There  are  accommodations  in 
the  house  for  40  boarders;  the  average  number  is  20. 

Family  prayers  are  held  daily,  which  all  are  expected  to  attend,  as 
well  as  a  special  religious  service  held  every  Wednesday  evening. 
Visiting  is  not  allowed  on  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  evenings. 
The  home  closes  at  10  p.  m. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  7,759  meals  were  served  free, 
19,254  were  paid  for  at  half  rates,  2,104  were  worked  for,  and  4,315 
were  supplied  to  salaried  employees;  2,491  lodgings  were  given  free 
and  G,44G  were  paid  for,  379  persons  were  cared  for  during  the  year, 
and  employment  was  found  for  98.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  home 
for  the  same  year  was  $4,423.90.  Of  the  receipts,  $2,901.23  were 
received  from  the  home,  $1,000  from  Congressional  appropriation, 
and  $071.21  from  all  other  sources.  The  total  receipts,  not  including 
balance  from  previous  year,  were  $4,572.44.  The  organization  owns 
the  home  building. 

Some  class  work  was  undertaken  during  the  winter  of  1896-97,  but 
the  want  of  permaneace  in  the  residents  of  the  home  was  found  to  mil- 
itate against  the  success  of  such  work  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
almost  imx)racticable. 

HOMES  UNDEE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CARE. 

Among  the  agencies  for  the  comfort  and  help  of  working  women  in 
Boston  is  the  Working  Girls'  Home  of  the  Young  Woman's  Catholic 
Association,  under  the  charge  of  the  Grey  Nuns,  at  89  Union  Park  street. 
The  home  is  a  large,  imposing  building,  132  feet  long  and  five  stories 
high,  heated  by  steam,  and  with  approved  sanitary  equipments  and  all 
modern  household  conveniences.  In  addition  to  the  library  and  recep- 
tion rooms  for  the  use  of  boarders,  there  is  a  large  room  given  to  recre- 
ation purposes,  furnished  with  two  pianos  and  a  stage. 

The  home  was  begun  in  one  house  at  flrst^  then  two  houses  were 
taken,  and  as  the  work  oatgrew  these^  the  pr^ent  building  was  erected, 
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accommodating  155  persons.  The  accommodations  by  no  means  meet 
the  demand,  580  being  refused  admission  daring  the  past  year.  Dar- 
ing that  year  1,695  girls  were  received  in  the  home,  and  during  the 
previous  year  there  were  1,604  enrolled.  The  best  references  are 
required  of  those  \7ho  are  received  as  boarders.  The  charge  for  board 
is  from  $3  to  $5  a  week,  except  to  those  learning  to  sew,  when  it  is 
82.50  a  week.  The  average  charge  is  $2.60.  There  is  an  extra  laun- 
dry charge  of  25  cents  for  a  dozen  pieces.  Girls  are  taken  care  of  in 
slight  illness,  and  there  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  dispensary  in  the 
house.  Women  are  often  temi)orarily  kept  free  of  charge  until  emjJoy- 
ment  is  obtained  for  them,  but  every  effort  is  made  to  help  such  women 
to  become  independent  and  self-sustaining.  The  home  is  in  no  sense  a 
cliarity.  The  cost  for  supporting  each  girl  is  estimated  to  be  37  cents 
a  day,  or  $2.59  a  week.  All  boarders  occupy  single  beds  and  each  has 
her  own  wardrobe,  which  is  portable,  and  her  own  washstand.  There 
are  2  bathrooms  on  each  flat,  with  porcelain-lined  tubs.  Four  flats 
are  used  by  domestics.  There  are  30  single  bedrooms,  20  bedrooms  for 
2  ][)ersons  only,  and  21  in  which  there  are  3  or  more. 

This  home  is  both  a  temporary  and  a  i>ermanent  one.  Some  women 
make  their  home  here  for  years.  Among  the  boarders  are  tn>^writers, 
stenographers,  compositors,  milliners,  dressmakers,  girls  emx)loyed  in 
piano  and  in  shoe  and  rubber  goods  manufacturing  establishments, 
store  girls  in  all  departments,  domestics,  students,  and  teachers.  As  a 
rule,  the  home  is  open  only  to  those  from  outside  the  city,  but  in  sjie- 
cial  cases  a  resident  of  Boston  may  be  taken.  The  10  o'clock  rule  pre- 
vails, with  all  reasonable  exceptions.  There  is  a  noticeable  absence  of 
rule  and  restriction,  and  a  home-like  atmosphere  pervades  the  beauti- 
ful building.  Hospitality  is  encouraged.  Girls  are  urged  to  receive 
their  male  friends  in  the  parlors  of  the  home.  There  are  8  Sisters  in 
charge.  The  employment  bureau  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  work  of 
the  home. 

Other  work  of  the  Eomau  Catholics  in  this  direction  is  carried  on  in 
tlie  West  by  the  Franciscan  Sisters,  Who  have  three  homes,  one  in  Den- 
ver, one  in  Chicago,  and  one  in  St.  Louis. 

St.  Francis'  House  of  Providence,  in  Chicago,  like  the  home  in  Bos- 
ton, is  a  large  establishment,  with  modern  conveniences  and  appliances. 
The  building  has  130  rooms,  with  a  sitting  room  on  each  floor  for  the 
special  use  of  the  girls.  Each  bedroom  has  two  single  beds.  Board  is 
from  $2  to  $3.50  a  week,  according  to  the  ability  to  pay.  Laundry 
privileges  are  free.  The  house  has  been  sixteen  j-ears  in  existence  and 
has  a  department  for  the  unemployed  as  well  as  the  employed.  There 
were  from  80  to  90  in  the  house  during  May,  1897,  and  16  Sisters.  Girls 
of  all  denominations  are  received. 

The  Catholic  Home  for  Working  Girls,  in  Buffalo,  is  part  of  a  large 
Catholic  property,  and  is  situated  in  the  business  section  of  Buffalo,  at 
64  Franklin  street.    It  is  a  transient  home  for  those  without  work,  or 
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for  those  who  desire  rest  from  work,  and  is  filled  mainly  by  domestics^, 
who  gladly  avail  themselves  of  its  protection  and  of  the  help  given 
them  in  getting  employment.  Only  Catholics  are  received.  The  home 
accommodates  14  persons  and  only  special  cases  are  received  without 
pay.  It  is  not  self-sustaining,  and  any  deficiency  in  the  expense  ac- 
count is  made  up  from  the  receipts  of  the  academy  with  which  it  is 
affiliated.  Boarders  have  separate  beds,  several  in  a  room.  There  is 
no  teaching  or  training  of  any  kind  carried  on  except  in  sewing,  and 
this  is  optional  with  the  girls. 

In  Cleveland,  St.  Mary's  Home,  situated  within  walking  distance  of 
the  business  portion  of  the  city,  is  a  quiet  home  for  respectable  Cath- 
olic working  girls.  It  was  opened  for  this  purpose  in  1895.  The  price 
of  board  is  low,  being  from  $2.15  to  $3  a  week,  thus  coming  within  the 
reach  of  a  needy  class.  The  house  accommodates  40  girls.  When  vis- 
ited there  were  25  in  the  home,  consisting  of  house  girls,  dressmakers, 
telephone  and  telegraph  operators,  milliners,  and  designers  in  book- 
binding and  stationery.  They  are  taken  care  of  when  sick  or  out  of 
employment,  the  expectation  being  that  they  will  pay  something  when 
they  can.  In  the  house,  which  is  three  stories  in  height,  there  are  2 
bathrooms;  17  of  the  sleeping  rooms  are  single,  4  are  for  two  only,  and 
there  are  3  dormitories.  There  are  sewing  machines  for  the  use  of  the 
botirrders,  a  piano,  arid  an  organ..  Eleven  Sisters  reside  in  the  home. 
From  its  foundation  it  has  paid  its  current  expenses,  which  do  not, 
however,  include  cost  of  housing,  supervision,  or  wages. 

St.  Vincent^s  Home,  in  Baltimore,  although  under  the  immediate  care 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  is  a  nonsectarian  home.  The  director  of  the 
home  is  the  pastor  of  St.  Vincent's  Church.  It  is  located  at  108  North 
Front  street,  and  is  a  cleanly,  attractive,  and  comfortable  home, 
accommodating  between  30  and  40  boarders.  It  is  generally  full,  a 
number  of  the  boarders  being  employed  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. References  are  required  of  boarders.  The  house  has  a  library, 
sewing  room,  and  reception  room.  All  rooms  are  heated,  including 
bedrooms;  single  beds  are  provided,  and  each  girl  has  her  own  wash- 
stand.  Board  is  $2.50  a  week.  The  atmosphere  of  the  home  is  peace- 
ful and  the  moral  tone  high.  The  home,  outside  of  the  cost  of  housing 
and  supervision,  is  self-supporting. 

The  Aisquith  Ilouse,  in  the  same  locality  in  Baltimore,  at  411  Ais- 
quith  street,  was  founded  by  the  present  director  of  the  Carmelite 
Nuns,  who  was  also  the  founder  of  St.  Vincent's  Home.  Like  St.  Vin- 
cent\s  Home,  the  Aisquith  House  is  open  to  girls  of  all  denominations 
and  is  nonsectarian.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  managers,  appointed 
by  the  founder  of  the  house,  who  elect  the  matron.  The  founder  also 
furnishes  the  use  of  the  home  building  and  furniture  free,  and  supplies 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fuel.  It  is  expected  that  the  house  will  pay 
all  other  expenses.  References  are  required  of  boarders,  and  the  refer- 
eneea  are  veiiBed.    The  house  acoommodateB  25  boardecsy  and  the  num- 
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ber  varies  with  the  busy  and  dull  seasons  in  factories  and  stores,  the 
migority  of  the  girls  being  employed  in  manafactariug  establishments 
and  shops.  The  price  of  board,  lodging,  and  washing  is  $2.50  a  week 
where  there  are  two  or  more  in  a  room,  and  $2.75  and  $3  a  week  for 
single  rooms.  In  some  cases  girls  are  taken  for  less,  and  if  out  of 
service  or  employment  they  are  given  board  and  lodging  in  return  tor 
work.  The  house  has  a  sewing  room  and  two  parlors,  one  of  them  a 
sitting  room  for  girls.  Separate  beds  are  provided  as  a  rule.  Evening 
prayers  are  held,  which  all  are  required  to  attend.  The  house  was 
founded  in  1894. 

HOMES  UNDER  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CARE. 

The  Girls'  Club  Boarding  House  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  New  York  City,  at  13G  East  Forty-seventh  street, 
has  been  in  existence  since  February  13, 1895.  The  house  was  originally 
opened  for  the  members  of  the  Working  Girls'  Club  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's parish,  but  as  the  work  has  developed  it  has  been  opened  to  all 
working  girls  who  could  bring  references  as  to  moral  character.  The 
church  rents  the  liouse  and  pays  the  house  mother;  otherwise  it  is 
expe<;ted  that  the  house  will  be  self-sui)porting.  During  the  year  for 
which  this  report  is  made  it  fulfilled  this  ex|>ectation  and  paid  in  addi- 
tion $600  toward  the  rent. 

The  house  accommodates  26  girls.  It  has  generally  been  over- 
crowded, except  during  the  summer  months.  Since  its  opening  110 
girls  and  young  women  have  boarded  in  the  house.  T5oard  to  club 
members  is  $3.60  a  week  j  to  others,  $4.  No  girl  is  received  who  earns 
over  $10  a  week.  Single  iron  bedsteads  are  provided  for  all.  The 
house  has  modem  sanitary  plumbing  throughout  and  the  baths  are  free. 

There  is  no  code  of  rules  in  the  house,  and  regulations  understood  to 
be  in  force  are  those  of  any  well-ordered  private  home.  The  10  o'clock 
rule  is  the  only  one  to  which  any  prominence  is  given,  and  the  usual 
exceptions  are  made  to  this.  The  girls  are  typewriters,  accountants, 
bookkeepers,  shirt  makers,  saleswomen,  dressmakers,  and  students. 
The  boarders  have  the  advantages  offered  in  the  club  classes  taught  at 
the  parish  house.  The  club  fees  are  50  cents  for  initiation  and  25  cents 
monthly  dues,  entitling  a  member  to  admission  to  all  classes.  The 
classes  are  typewriting,  physical  culture,  cooking,  shorthand,  book- 
keeping,  dressmaking,  millinery,  embroidery,  and  drawn  work. 

St.  Paul's  House,  which  is  pleasantly  located  at  309  Cathedral  street, 
ID  Baltimore,  is  owned  and  conducted  by  St.  Paul's  Parish.  It  is  first 
a  parish  house,  serving  all  those  purposes  for  which  parish  houses  are 
built,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  and  entirely  separate  from  oAier  depart- 
ments of  work,  St.  Paul's  House  is  also  a  protected  home  for  young 
women  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  secure  comfortable  board  at  the 
asaal  rates.    A  girl  earning  $0  or  $8  a  week  is  not  kept  if  her  room  is 
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needed  for  one  earning  less,  and  no  one  earning  $10  a  week  is  received. 
Girls  are  helped  by  Laving  their  board  paid  for  them  for  a  mouth  when 
out  of  employment. 

An  attractive  parlor,  girls'  sitting  room,  bright  dining  room,  heated 
bedrooms,  |K>rcelaiu-lined  bath  tabs,  and  all  other  appointments  of  a 
comfortable  home  are  provided.  Generally  each  girl  who  is  a  permanent 
boarder  has  her  own  room.  She  pays  $3  a  week,  including  washing. 
There  are  2  rooms  for  transients.  During  the  last  year  there  were  119 
]}ermanent  and  transient  boarders  in  the  house.  At  the  time  of  this 
report  there  were  14.  Of  these  2  had  been  in  the  house  for  over  six 
years,  1  for  three  years,  and  1  for  one  year.  Evening  prayers  are  held, 
which  all  are  required  to  attend.  The  internal  government  of  the 
house,  as  far  as  its  boarding  department  for  girls  is  concerned,  rests 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  its  matron. 

The  original  cost  of  the  building,  including  gas  fixtures,  etc.,  was 
$18,794,  and  the  cost  of  the  lot  was  $4,000.  Two  entire  floors  of  the 
building  are  occupied  by  the  boarding  department;  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  building,  as  already  stated,  is  devoted  to  parish  uses.  The 
house  approximates  self-support,  the  cost  to  the  parish  funds  being 
from  $300  to  $700  a  year.  For  the  year  ending  January  13, 1897,  the 
receipts  from  board  were  $1,803.10,  and  the  cost  of  running  the  house 
was  $2,G08.64c  This  amount  includes  furnishing,  gas,  fuel,  care  and 
repairs,  and  plumbing  for  the  house,  and  $1,745.68  for  general  house 
expenses  of  the  boarding  department.  A  balance  on  hand  from  the 
previous  year  of  $57.85  brings  the  cost  to  the  parish  for  the  year  within 
the  estimate  stated  above. 

HOMES  UNDER  OTHEE  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

A  home  which,  like  the  Margaret  Louisa  Home,  in  New  York  City, 
owes  its  origin  to  private  munificence  is  the  Girls'  Boarding  House,  at 
20  Ashburton  place,  Boston,  called  the  Theta  Club.  Though  named  a 
club,  it  is  in  all  respects  a  home,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  club 
life  being  its  restaurant.  The  house  accommodates  but  16  resident 
boarders.  These  pay  from  $5  to  $6  a  week.  The  rates  of  board  pre- 
vent this  house  from  being  sought  by  those  receiving  low  wages.  Of 
the  16  in  the  house  during  May,  1897, 7  were  stenographers,  3  teachers, 
1  compositor,  1  buyer  in  a  large  department  store,  1  in  charity  work,  2 
student  teachers,  and  1  student*  of  music. 

The  primary  object  in  opening  this  house  was  not  so  much  to  reach 
girls  earning  very  low  wages  as  to  insure  comfort  to  those  able  to  pay 
a  fairly  reasonable  sum  for  living,  placing  within  their  reach  the  privi- 
leges of  a  parlor,  in  which  friendships  could  be  formed  and  social  inter- 
course encouraged,  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  well-cooked,  nour- 
ishing food,  selected  with  reference  to  their  needs,  and  served  in  an 
acceptable  style.    Two  large  Tooins,  fomisbed  attractively  and  com- 
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fortably,  and  provided  with  piano,  books,  and  pictures,  are  devoted  to 
parlor  uses,  and  hospitality  is  encouraged  and  social  pleasures  provided. 
There  are  2  girls  in  each  bedroom.  Individual  provision  is  made  for 
all  wants,  except  heat  in  winter,  which  it  is  expected  they  will  provide 
for  themselves.    They  pay  for  their  own  laundry  work. 

From  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence  the  house  has  been  entirely 
8elf-snpi)orting,  the  amount  paid  for  board  by  the  individual  being 
above  the  average  in  houses  of  this  class,  and  the  restaurant  being  an 
important  £Eu;tor  in  such  success.  From  GO  to  70  outsiders  lunch  here 
every  day,  the  lunch  being  in  reality  a  hot  dinner,  which  is  given  for 
25  cents.  Receipts  from  lunches  and  from  table  boarders  during  the 
month  of  March,  1897,  amounted  to  $400. 

All  matters  of  detail  in  government  are  left  to  the  superintendent, 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  her  power,  is  friend  and  guide  to  those  under 
her  roof.  The  founder  of  the  house  act«  as  adviser.  There  is  no  gov- 
erning board  and  no  other  governing  officers. 

*<  Good  Best,"  a  vacation  house,  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  is  associated 
with  the  Theta  Club,  in  that  both  houses  owe  their  origin  to  the  same 
generous  founder,  and  that  girls  from  this  club,  as  well  as  other  work- 
ing girls  of  Boston,  are  personally  invited  by  her,  for  summer  rest  and 
recreation,  to  the  holiday  house. 

Another  home  in  Boston  which  is  of  special  interest,  because  of  its 
seven  years'  success  and  because  of  the  simplicity  of  its  management, 
is  the  Boarding  House  for  Working  Girls,  at  115  and  117  Berkeley 
street.  Tbe  superintendent  in  this  house  represents  to  the  boarders 
its  governing  iK>wer.  It  is  true  there  stands  behind  her  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  five,  of  which  the  minister  of  the  First  Church 
(ITnitarian)  is  chairman,  but  all  matters  of  detail  in  the  management 
of  the  house  and  of  those  under  its  roof  are  left  to  the  sui>erintendent, 
so  that  the  boarders  find  in  their  home  but  little,  if  any,  suggestion  of 
the  supervising  power  of  a  board  of  managers  or  a  board  of  directors. 
In  addition  to  the  superintendent  there  is  a  housekeeper.  This  leaves 
the  superintendent  free  to  look  after  the  outside  interests  of  girls  under 
her  roof  and  to  investigate  cases  of  girls  brought  to  her  notice  who 
recjuire  special  care  and  attention.  This  house  has  been  in  existence 
in  the  same  locality  for  seven  years.  It  is  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  of  the  business  center  of  Boston. 

From  the  first  it  was  expected  that  the  salary  of  superintendent  and 
rent  of  house  would  come  through  a  guaranty  fund  raised  from  year 
to  year  by  the  executive  committee,  and  that  after  this  provision  the 
running  expenses  of  the  house  would  be  met  by  the  income  from  board. 
Tliis  expectation  has  been  more  than  realized.  For  the  seven  years  all 
running  expenses  of  the  house  have  been  paid  by  the  sui)erintendcnt 
from  receipts  for  board  and  lodging  and  a  surplus  each  year  of  from 
•600  to  9700  handed  over  to  the  treasurer  toward  the  guaranty  fund 
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for  rent  and  salary  of  saperiiitendent.  One  factor  that  makes  sucb  a 
financial  showing  i>ossible  is  the  serving  of  extra  meals  to  table  boarders. 

The  highest  per  capita  cost  for  food  a  week  has  been  $2.19,  the  low- 
est $2.08,  and  the  average  cost  $2.15.  The  highest  per  capita  for  all 
expenses  has  been  $3.37,  the  lowest  $3.29,  and  the  average  $3.31.  The 
average  amonnt  paid  by  girls  for  board  is  $3.75  a  week.  The  bouse 
accommodates  39  boarders,  who  pay  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  week,  including 
washing.  Girls  are  often  received  who  are  unable  to  pay  even  $3.50 
a  week,  and  all  efibrts  are  then  directed  toward  making  them  self- 
supporting.  No  one  is  received  as  a  permanent  boarder  who  earns  over 
$8  a  week,  and  no  girls  are  taken  who  have  a  respectable  home  in  Bos- 
ton. As  a  rule  the  house  is  filled  to  overflowing.  The  rooms  are  all 
heated  by  furnace  and  all  have  single  beds.  Five  rooms  have  2  beds 
only;  others  have  3  or  4.  No  washstand  is  used  by  more  than  2  girls. 
There  is  a  salaried  housekeeper  and  G  employees.  The  majority  of  the 
boarders  are  sewing  girls,  stenographers,  accountants,  and  saleswomen. 
The  rules  are  few  and  perhaps  the  most  stringent  is  that  rei^uiring  a 
girl  to  be  in  the  house  by  10  at  night  unless  with  special  permission. 

Three  well-cooked,  wholesome  meals  are  served  a  day  and  an  abun- 
dance provided  at  each  meal.  Three  rooms  are  set  apart  in  this  house 
in  which  girls  can  entertain  their  friends,  and  a  large  room  is  given  up 
to  entertainments,  dancing,  etc.  Some  class  work  is  earned  on,  which 
is,  however,  optional.  There  is  an  embroidery  class  with  an  elhcient 
teat  her,  and  during  the  last  season  a  most  successful  gymnastic  class 
was  held  in  the  evenings. 

There  is  but  little  room  in  the  house  for  transients,  and  this  fact  is 
to  be  deplored,  since  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  is  helpful  to  this  very 
class  of  girls.  Ten  girls  among  the  permanent  boarders  during  the 
year  1895  and  12  during  the  previous  year  gave  place  to  others  because 
of  increased  wages,  but  even  with  this  making  way  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate the  house  does  not  seem  in  size  to  be  equal  to  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  During  the  seven  years  of  its  life  420  young  working  women 
have  lived  in  this  house  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  many  of  whom 
have  been  helped  through  its  influence  to  absolute  self  support. 

The  Adams  House,  at  Waltham,  is  conducted  by  the  American  Wal- 
tham  Watch  Company  as  a  home  for  certain  classes  of  its  employees, 
especially  for  girls  and  young  women.  It  is  a  commodious,  comfortable, 
well-located  house,  with  sleeping  accommodations  for  134  persons.  It 
is  heated  by  st^am  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  house  is  four  stories  in 
height  and  there  are  3  bathrooms  on  each  floor.  It  has  dining-room 
accommodations  for  250,  and  large  reception  rooms  and  parlors.  It  is 
expected  that  each  bedroom  will  accommodate  2,  being  provided  with 
a  double  bed.  Great  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  cleanliness  and  to 
the  physical  comfort  of  the  boarders.  Girls  are  taken  care  of  in  the 
bouse  in  ordinary  illness,  trained  nurses  being  sometimes  provided  at 
ibe  ajcpeuse  of  the  company.    In  serioas  illness  they  are  sent  to  the 
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Waltham  Hospital,  in  most  cases  free  of  expense  to  themselves,  unless 
they  are  fdlly  able  to  pay. 

The  cost  to  the  girls  for  room,  board,  light,  and  heat  is  $3  a  week. 
Laundry  privileges  are  free.  A  matron  and  an  assistant  reside  in  the 
house  and  exercise  a  personal  interest  in  and  supervision  over  the  girls 
who  board  there.  The  10  o'clock  rule  is  in  force,  with,  however,  all 
reasonable  exceptions. 

The  house  is  not  self-supporting.  The  receipts  do  not  cover  the 
exi>enditures  for  fuel,  gas,  insurance,  repairs  to  buihling,  and  furniture, 
nor  do  they  leave  any  margin  for  interest  on  the  amount  invested  in 
property;  but  it  is  believed  by  the  company  that  tbe  home  works  for 
good  in  two  directions:  First,  that  women  well  nourished  and  well 
taken  care  of  will  make,  and  do  make,  a  superior  class  of  workers  to 
those  not  so  fed  and  housed,  and  second,  that  it  serves  to  keep  up  the 
tone  of  other  boarding  houses  in  which  girls  and  young  women  without 
lo4*al  homes  must  live.  Not  alone  is  this  true  of  the  table  and  of  other 
provision  for  physical  comfort,  but  in  many  instances  it  has  the  effect 
of  securing  parlor  privileges,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
provided. 

BOARDING  CLT7BS. 

The  Working  Girls'  Club,  at  21fi  Franklin  street,  Buffalo,  is  an  incor- 
porated club,  formed  among  working  girls  and  women  of  wealth  and 
leisure  to  provide  by  cooperation  a  home  for  busy  women  and  girls 
where  home  comforts  and  pleasures  can  be  secured  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble price;  to  furnish  pleasant  reading  rooms,  where  its  members  can 
pass  the  evening  and  noon  hours;  to  organize  such  classes  for  mutual 
improvement  as  the  members  may  desire,  and  to  collect  a  circulating 
library  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Its  membership  list  includes  annual  members,  who  pay  $1  <i  year; 
sustaining  members,  who  pay  $5  a  year;  honorary  members,  who  pay 
JIO  a  year,  and  life  members,  who  pay  $25  at  one  time.  In  May,  1897, 
the  membership  list  numbered  about  1,100,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
were  working  girls  who  were  annual  members.  Members  must  bo  over 
14  years  of  age.  Annual  membership  entitles  one  to  live  in  the  club 
home  if  desired  and  gives  all  club  privileges.  For  members  of  the 
club  5  cents  less  is  charged  on  each  meal  than  to  others  not  members. 
The  officers  of  the  club  are  a  president,  three  vice  presidents,  a  treas- 
urer, assistant  treasurer,  secretary,  and  assistant  secretary.  They  are 
ii)>poiuted  by  the  board  of  directors,  who  are  sustaining  members  of 
the  club,  and  they  hold  their  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board 
an<l  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  The  board  of  directors  hold 
monthly  meetings  at  the  clubhouse. 

The  club  occupies  the  same  house  in  which  it  was  started  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1892.    It  was  reorganized  in  May,  1894,  and  since  1895  it  has 

*»-  Aniy  Bupported  itself  but  has  now  a  small  fund  in  reserve.    The 
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rent,  amounting  to  $1,000  a  year,  is  nearly  paid  from  the  rent  of  rooms, 
and  the  restaurant,  in  wLicb  three  good,  well-cooked  meals  a  day  are 
served  at  10  cents  each  to  members  of  the  club,  is  more  than  self-sup- 
porting. To  outsiders  the  same  meals  are  15  cents.  About  150  mem- 
bers take  dinner  each  day  and  from  60  to  70  take  breakfast  and  supper. 
On  the  date  on  which  the  club  was  visited,  May  G,  1897,  the  income 
from  meals  was  $20.45.  The  following  is  the  bill  of  fare  for  one  of  the 
10  cent  dinners:  Soup,  roast,  potatoes  and  one  other  vegetable,  brown 
and  white  bread,  dessert,  tea  or  milk.  The  other  meals  are  equally  sub* 
stantial  and  there  is  always  a  hot  supper.  The  object  of  giving  the 
most  and  best  food  for  the  least  money  seems  to  be  secured. 

A  homo  atmosphere  rather  than  that  of  a  club  pervades  the  house. 
The  presence  of  a  matron,  who  is  not  only  housekeeper  and  general 
manager,  but  exercises  a  personal  supervision  over  the  members  of  the 
club  who  board  in  the  clubhouse,  gives  form  to  the  home  idea.  The 
house  accommodates  29  x>ersons,  and  the  price  for  room  to  each  one  a 
week,  including  all  the  privileges  of  the  house,  is  $1.  Laundry  privi- 
leges are  free.  The  accommodations  of  the  house  by  no  means  equal 
the  demand,  and  as  many  as  30  applicants  have  been  refused  admission 
in  one  week  for  want  of  room.  The  boarders  occupy  single  beds,  three 
as  a  rule  in  each  room. 

The  club  is  sought  by  the  best  class  of  working  girls,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  expel  only  one  member  in  the  last  three  years. 
Places  are  secured  for  girls,  and  while  much  helpful  work  is  quietly 
done  in  needy  cases,  yet  the  home  life  of  the  club  encourages  independ- 
ence, self  government,  and  self-support.  The  girls  are  largely  occupied 
in  stores,  shirt  factories,  and  patent  medicine  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  as  hairdressers,  trained  nurses,  massagists,  and  stenog- 
raphers. Girls  wishing  to  fit  themselves  for  positions  in  families  are 
given  a  homo  and  instruction  free  if  they  take  a  regular  course  in 
domestic  training,  which  is,  however,  only  six  weeks  in  length. 

Clubrooms  are  open  every  day  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m.  The 
library  is  open  every  evening.  The  club  members  have  free  use  of 
rooms,  library,  piano,  and  writing  materials;  also  the  privilege  of  con- 
sulting the  club  physician  free  of  charge,  access  to  dining  room  with 
meals  at  lowest  x)rice,  and  tlio  use  of  daily  papers  and  magazines  in  the 
reading  room. 

The  classes  which  are  formed  during  the  winter  are  singing,  dancing, 
gymnastics,  fine  needlework,  embroidery  and  dressmaking,  cooking, 
music,  and  recitation.  Terms  are  10  cents  a  lesson.  Any  other  classes 
may  be  formed  upon  application  of  10  members.  The  most  success- 
ful cliisses  have  been  those  in  dressmaking,  cooking,  piano,  dancing, 
physical  culture,  and  embroidery.  There  are  monthly  entertainments 
free  to  members  and  their  friends. 

The  Working  Girls'  Olab  has  organized  a  branch  club,  called  the 
Grnce  Bodnre  Society,  in  East  Bnf&dOi  its  otaect  being  to  give  to  the 
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girls  in  that  sectioD  of  the  eity  the  advantages  of  the  classes  and  social 
pleasures  such  as  are  enjoyed  in  the  clabhonse.  The  society  has  been 
in  existence  for  three  years  and  nnmbers  30  members.  It  is  officered  by 
the  girl  members  with  the  exception  of  the  president.  The  society 
holds  Tuesday  evening  meetings  only,  but  membership  in  it  entitles  one 
to  all  the  ]>riv]leges  of  membership  in  the  parent  club. 

The  Alpha  Sorosis  CInb,  of  Chicago,  at  52  Dearborn  street,  is  incor- 
poratedy  and  founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  busy  women  through 
cooperation  advantages  which  as  individuals  they  could  not  enjoy.  The 
club  provides  at  a  reasonable  cost  meals  for  its  mcnibers  and  guests, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  rooms  for  resident  women  nxembers.  It  has 
also  classes  in  French,  German,  stenography,  needlework,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  music,  physical  culture,  dancing,  etc.  The  fee  for  a  lesson  in 
most  of  these  classes  is  10  cents;  for  a  piano  lesson  it  is  25  cents.  It 
IS  a  self-governing  body,  all  regularly  elected  members  being  voters. 
The  executive  authority  of  the  club  is  vested  in  a  board  of  9  directors, 
electe<l  by  the  members.  New  members  must  be  regularly  proposed 
by  a  member  in  good  standing  and  a  reference  furnished.  It  requires 
a  majority  vote  of  the  directors  to  elect  a  member.  In  May,  1897,  the 
club  numbered  350  members.  Out  of  several  hundred  memberships  but 
two  have  been  revoked. 

The  membership  fee  is  $3  per  annum.  This  gives  a  member  access 
to  restaurant  «and  classes  at  low  club  rates,  use  of  clubrooms,  library 
and  stationery,  and  all  other  club  privileges,  including  residence  in  the 
clubn>onis  when  there  is  a  vacancy.  It  has  ample  dining-room  accom- 
moilations,  library,  reception  room,  class  rooms,  and  a  commodious 
drawing-room.  It  has,  however,  room  for  only  40  resident  members. 
Among  the  rooms  are  several  for  either  one  or  two  girls,  but  the  greater 
number  are  cubicles.  The  rent  of  rooms  is  from  $1  to  f  1.50  a  week. 
The  European  plan  prevails  in  the  restaurant,  no  dish  costing  over  5 
cents.    There  is  an  .abundance  of  well-cooked  food. 

As  this  club  is  self-governing  it  also  aims  to  be  self-supporting,  and 
with  its  well-conducted  restaurant  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will 
become  so.  Since  January,  1897,  it  has  been  able  to  meet  all  exi>enses, 
and  now  believes  itself  to  be  established  on  a  firm  financial  basis. 
Members  are  mostly  stenographer,  clerks  in  office,  bookkeepers,  and 
saleswomen.  The  club  has  iv  physician  in  regular  daily  attendance,  a 
fee  of  10  cents  being  charged  for  consultation. 

Large,  attractive  clubrooms,  pleasant  social  companionship,  o]>portu- 
nities  for  culture,  and  nourishing  food  at  reasonable  prices  make  tliis 
club  a  boon  to  the  self-supporting  women  of  Chicago.  The  building  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  its  rooms  teem  with  busy  life.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  with  the  Gamma  liest  Association,  at  Lake  Bluff,  III., 
whereby  the  members  of  this  club  are  received  at  club  prices. 

The  Jane  Club  is  incorporated  and  maintains  a  clubhouse  for  young 
at  253  Ewing  street^  Chicago.    At  the  clubhouse  resideuta  of 
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tho  olub  iiuiy  lod^e  and  board  on  the  cooperative  plan,  all  resident 
mt^mlHM*s  sharing  the  expenses  and  benefits  equally.  Any  self-support- 
\x\^^  uiinuirriiHl  woman,  or  widow  without  dependent  children,  between 
tho  ug*t\^  of  IS  and  45,  who  is  of  good  moral  character  is  eligible  for 
iv^ulur  luenibership.  The  size  of  the  clubhouse  limits  its  membership 
tt>  10.  The  otflcers  of  the  club  are  president,  vice  i)resident,  secretary, 
tivasuror,  and  steward.  They  are  elected  from  among  the  resident 
luonibers  and  serve  for  six  months  only.  No  officer  is  eligible  for  imme- 
diate i*eelei*.tion  to  the  same  office,  though  she  may  again  fill  the  office 
alter  one  or  more  intervening  terms.  The  women  performing  the  house- 
hold work  of  the  club  are  eligible  for  club  membership. 

The  members  of  the  club  are  mostly  factory  or  store  employees,  with  a 
few  t^iurhers  and  kindergartners  among  the  number.  The  club  was 
founded  in  1892. 

The  weekly  dues  are  $3,  which  constitute  the  regular  payment  of 
board  and  lodging  in  the  clubhouse.  The  constitution  of  the  Jane  Club 
requires  that  if  there  is  any  expense  over  $3  a  week,  each  member  shall 
be  assessed  equally,  but  there  have  been  but  few  special  assessments 
made,  since,  as  a  rule,  the  expenses  are  kept  within  the  income  accru- 
ing from  membership  dues.  One  of  the  causes  that  make  this  showing 
possible  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  expense  for  superintendence  and  a 
comparatively  small  expense  for  wages,  since  under  the  cooperative 
phm  each  member  of  the  club  takes  her  share  of  responsibility  and 
work,  and  is  expected,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  down  the  exx)enses  of 
the  club. 

The  club  occupies  fiats  near  the  Hull  House  Social  Settlement,  and 
rents  only  the  number  necessary  to  accommodate  its  resident  members, 
giving  up  such  flats  as  may  be  found  expedient  to  vacate.  This  prox- 
imity to  the  Hull  House  gives  members  of  the  club  social  advantages 
and  opportunities  for  culture  which  would  not  be  possible  in  many 
other  localities.  The  classes,  gymnasium,  and  entertainments  at  the 
Hull  House  are  open  to  members  of  the  Jane  Olub  at  the  very  low 
rates  laid  down  in  the  Hull  House  Bulletin  for  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  Jane  Club  owes  its  origin  to  the  headworker  of  the  Hull 
House,  who  helped  it  over  its  first  days  of  financial  struggle  and  who  is 
still  an  honorary  member  of  the  club. 

The  Alice  Fisher  AlumnaB  Olub,  which  is  composed  of  graduates  of 
the  Philadelphia  llosintal  Training  School  for  Nurses,  has  an  attractive 
clubhouse  at  804  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  house  was  opened 
January  12,  18,15,  and  has  sleeping  accommodations  for  club  members 
only.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  club  the  dining  room  is  open  to  all 
graduates.  It  has  a  large  and  comfortably  furnished  clubrooin,  a 
reception  room,  and  sleeping  accommodations  for  27  persons.  In  May, 
1897,  the  house  was  full.  Booms  are  rented  at  from  $5  to  $7  a  month 
for  each  occupant,  from  2  to  4  as  a  rule  occupying  one  room.  Each 
member  has  ber  own  bed  and  her  own  closeti  but  in  most  eases  2  share 
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a  washstand.  Tlie  rates  iu  the  diniDg  room  are  15  cents  for  breakfast^ 
15  cents  for  lunch,  and  25  cents  for  dinner.  Seven  lunch  or  breakfast 
tickets  can  be  purchased  for  $1. 

The  club  was  started  by  the  aid  of  the  generous,  but  it  aims  to  be 
entirely  self-sustaining.  It  has  two  lists  of  members,  resident  and 
nonresident;  the  former  pay  $5  annually  and  the  latter  $2.  The  officers 
of  the  club  are  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
twelve  managers,  elected  annually  by  ballot,  and  constitute  the  board 
of  managers.  There  is  a  matron  in  charge  of  the  houseand  diningroom. 
Connected  with  the  club  is  the  graduate  registry  for  nurses. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GENEEAL  TABLES. 

In  the  first  of  the  general  tables  are  shown  the  names  and  locations 
of  IM)  homes  for  working  women  which  have  made  reports  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  schedules  of  inquiries  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
facts  relating  to  them  could  therefore  be  presented  in  tabular  form.  Of 
the  homes  visited  the  greater  number  have  also  made  written  reports 
to  tlie  Department  iu  the  schedule  form,  and  are  included  in  this  table. 
Nine  homes  among  those  visited,  of  which  si>ecial  reports  are  made  in 
the  preceding  text,  failed  to  make  returns  on  the  i)repared  schedules, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  included  in  the  statistical  presentation. 
The  summaries  given  in  the  analysis  necessarily  include  only  the  90 
homes  appearing  by  name  in  Table  I. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  distribution  of  the  homes  by  cities, 
with  accommodations  ottered,  number  of  boarders  in  the  homes  at  date 
of  rei)ort,  number  availing  themselves  of  accommodations  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  total  number  of  boarders  since  the  establishment 
ot  the  homes. 
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HOMES,  ACCOMMODATIONS  OFFERED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ACCOMMODATED, 

Br  CITIES. 


City. 


Oakland,  Cal 

San  FrancJDco,  Cal.. 

Denver,  Colo ........ 

Hartford,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

Wasbin^on,  D.  C . . . 

Chicago,  111 

Rockfonl.  [11 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. .. . 

Dubnquii,  lovra 

Topeka,  Kans 

Louisville^  Ky 

Bancor,  Mp 

LewUton,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Maaa 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Springfield,  Maxs .... 

Worcester,  Mass .... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Minneapolifl,  Minn.. 

Kansua  City,  Mo 

St.LoniH,  Mo 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Buflalo,  N.Y 

NewYork,N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Troy,  N.  Y 

..rtica,N.Y 

'Cinoimiati,  Ohio 

(He velau  d ,  Oh  io , 

Colnmbus,  Ohio 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

SteubenvillcOhio... 

Portland,  Oregon 

AUegheuy,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Providence.  R.I 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Dallas,  Tex 

Richmond,  Va 


Homes. 

Accom- 
moda- 
tions 
offered. 

Boarders 

at  time 

of  report. 

2 

76 

41 

111 

05 

100 

84 

70 

66 

ei 

30 

40 

18 

582 

410 

15 

8 

23 

19 

2t 

20 

35 

20 

80 

12 

80 

30 

20 

20 

15 

9 

140 

116 

537 

614 

12 

4 

n 

26 

41 

35 

85 

78 

106 

84 

19 

8 

100 

57 

180 

66 

235 

186 

«1 

64 

20 

29 

11 

519 

a41I 

18 

17 

67 

57 

20 

9 

105 

142 

86 

77 

i50 

20 

17 

10 

13 

4 

63 

aS 

22 

22 

16 

6 

a287 

a  233 

76 

76 

183 

132 

55 

40 

40 

20 

40 

27 

Different 

boarders 

during 

year. 


Different 

boarders 

since  es- 

Ublish- 

ment of 

home. 


417 

1.109 

1.238 

100 

300 

879 

•  4.967 

25 

id) 

175 

50 

(d) 

65 

88 

72 

605 

8.090 

/38 

80 

438 

143 

9  924 

595 
800 
2,203 
aSO 
(d) 
A8,078 
(d) 
57 
28 
{664 
620 
(d) 

66 

(d) 

338 

85 

35 

e539 

(d) 
a  423 

112 
(d) 
172 


a  348 

9,300 

4,600 

&2,000 

1,400 

1,850 

«7,875 

b60 

(d) 

800 

300 

(d) 

3,750 

500 

306 

<9,827 

08,788 

/38 

(d) 

id) 

355 
id) 
id) 
id) 
id) 
el4,G40 
a  152 
5,000 
e 38, Oil 
id) 
id) 

6^8 
i7.248 
a45U 
id) 

150 
id) 

a  700 
id) 
68 
hii 
id) 
id) 

000 
id) 
664 


a  One  home  not  reporting. 

b  Not  including  transienTs. 

e  Four  homes  not  reporting. 

dXot  reported. 

e  Two  homes  not  reporting. 

/From  August  1,  1896,  to  April  30,  1897. 


a  One  home  reporting  for  10  inonths  only. 
A  Three  homes  not  reporting. 
t  One  homo  not  rei>orting,  and  one  reporting  for 
5  months  only. 
j  Including  day  boarders. 


Forty-six  cities  reported  homes  for  workiug  girls.  Forty-one  of  tbeso 
homes  are  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Bostou,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  leaving  but  49  homes  reporting 
from  30  other  cities. 

Eighty-nine  homes  reported  accommodations  for  4,484  boarders. 
Eighty- seven  reported  the  total  number  of  boarders  at  the  time  of 
report  as  3,440,  and  as  these  87  homes  could  accommodate  4,440,  the 
number  in  such  homes  was  therefore  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  that  could  be  accomroodated.  The  reports  of  71  homes, 
*{}jn^  3  which  reported  for  a  portion  of  the  year  only,  showed  that 
Tfrls  andjroiwg  womea  were  resldenta  therein  during  some  part 
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of  the  preceding  year.  In  48  homes,  making  reports  of  the  difleront 
kinds  of  boarders  received  since  their  establishment,  there  have  lived 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  121,C5G  girls  and  young  women.  Two  of 
the  48  homes  make  a  partial  report  only  on  this  subject  and  2  do  not 
report  those  who  have  been  transient  boarders  only. 

Of  the  90  homes,  85  reported  date  of  establishment.  Of  these,  35  had 
been  founded  since  1890,  the  boarding  club  for  women  especially  be- 
longing to  this  period  of  time.  Sixty-fbur  of  the  85  homes  had  been 
established  since  1880,  or  in  the  last  17  years. 

The  Temporary  Home  Association  in  Philadelphia  first  opened  its 
doors  in  1849  for  the  temporary  help  of  those  out  of  employment  j  and, 
as  stated  elsewhere,  the  first  permanent  home  for  working  women  was 
that  of  the  Ladies'  Christian  Union  in  Xew  York  City,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  185C.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  came  next  in  order  of  time,  hay- 
ing founded  a  temporary  home  called  the  House  of  Mercy,  in  Cincinnati, 
in  1858.  Five  homes  reported  as  having  been  founded  during  the  10 
years  from  1860  to  1869,  and  13  during  the  next  10  years. 

The  cost  of  living  per  week,  including  room  rent,  varies  from  $1,  the 
roinimuin  cost  in  the  House  of  Mercy,  in  Cincinnati,  to  $7  a  week,  the 
maximum  cost  in  the  Margaret  Louisa  Home,  in  Kew  York  City,  and  in 
the  Portland  Women's  Union,  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Five  homesonlyare 
rei)orted  in  which  the  minimum  cost  of  living  is  over  $4  a  week,  so 
that,  omitting  these  and  the  5  homes  not  reporting  and  3  reporting  only 
the  cost  of  lodging,  there  are  77  homes  in  which  a  working  woman  can 
live  at  a  cost  of  $4  a  week  or  less.  There  are  58  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  her  to  live  at  a  cost  of  83  a  week  or  less. 

Of  the  90  homes,  15  are  for  permanent  residence,  20  for  temporary 
residence,  and  55  for  both  i^ermanent  and  temporary  residence.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  serving  of  free  meals  to  the  unemployed,  34  homes  re- 
ported that  they  did  not  servo  free  meals,  33  homes  served  free  meals 
to  the  unemployed,  17  served  free  meals  in  special  cases,  2  served  meals 
in  return  for  work,  1  served  meals  on  promise  of  future  payment,  and  3 
did  not  report  on  the  subject. 

As  a  rule,  the  temporary  homes  serve  free  meals  to  the  unemployed; 
the  permanent  homes  seldom  do,  and  of  the  homes  which  receive  board- 
ers either  for  a  temporary  stay  or  for  an  indefinite  residence  17  do  not 
serve  free  meals  and  17  serve  them  only  in  special  cases  or  on  promise 
of  future  i)ayment. 

The  accompanying  summary  shows  the  receipts  of  each  home  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  from  board,  room  rent,  and  all  other  charges  to  boarders, 
the  total  expenditure  for  maintenance  for  the  year,  and  the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income  from  boarders  in  the  various  homes  during  the 
same  period. 
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KECEIPTS  PROM  BOARDEK8  AXD  TOTAL  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  EACH  TLO^rE 

FOR  THE  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR. 


Locality. 


Oakland,  Cal. 
Oakland,  Cnl. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 
San  FrauclHCo,  Cal. . . 

Denver,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford.  Conn 

New  U liven,  Conn  . . . 

Waabingtoij,  D.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Chicajro,  III 

Chicago,  III 

Chir.iKo.lll 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 


Name  of  homo. 


Chicago,  111 

Rjcktord.  Ill 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  . . , 
ludiauapoliH.  Ind  . . 

DubiKiuc,  luwa 

Topoka.  Knna 

Louisville,  Ky 

Bangor,  Mo  .  * 

LewiHtuu,  Me 

Baltiiiiorc,  Md 

Baltimoi-e,  Md 

BiiUiroore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltini  ire,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 


Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  MiiKH 
Boston.  MasH 


Chabot  Woman's  Sheltering  and  Protec- 
tion Home. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
Home. 

San  Francisco  Girls'  Union 

Yonng  Women's  Christian  Association. . . 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. . . 

Young  Woman's  Christian  Club 

Young  Women's  Boarding  Home 

Yoong  Women's  Christian  Association. . . 

Young  Woman's  Christian  Homo 

Home  for  Self- supporting  Women 

Honse  of  Providence 

Jane  Club 

Working  Woman's  Home  ("  Minnetonka*') 

Yonng  Women's  Christian  Association. . . 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
Tr.tnHieut  Home. 

Young  Woman's  Christian  Home 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association . . . 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. . . 

F  iends*  Boarding  Home  for  Girls 

Home  for  Working  Girls 

Inglesido 

Young  Women's  Boarding  Home 

King's  Daughters'  Home  of  Bangor,  Me.. 

Young  Women's  Homo : . . 

Aisqinth  House 

Female  Christian  Homo 

St.  Martha's  Episcopal  House 

St.  Paul's  House 

Young  Wonx'u's  Christian  Association... 

Boston  Young  Women's  (Miristian  Asso- 
cisitiim,  Berkeley  Street  Home. 

Boston  Y'onng  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, Warren  ton  Street  Home. 

Boarding  House  for  Working  (J iris 


Fall  River,  Mass i 

Salem,  Mass 

Springtield.  Mass ] 

Worcester.  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich ' 

D<^lroit.  Mich ' 

Kalamazoo.  Mich ; 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 


MinueaiHilis,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo  — 
St.  Louis.  Mo 


St.  Louis.  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  .Mo , 

St.  T^tMiiN.  Mo 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y  — 


New  Knglund  Helping  Hand  Home 

Working  Girls'  llome,  or  Home  of  the 

Grey  Kuiis. 

Women's  T'uion  Homo 

Woman's  Fri«'nd  Society 

'!^oung  WoTuen's  Christian  Association 

Bonrding  Home. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  .. 

St.  Mary  Home  for  Young  Women 

Young  NVoman's  Houie 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  . . 
Woman's  Christian  Association  Boarding 

Homo. 
Woman's  Christian  Association  Branch 

Home. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Home. 
St.  Joseph's  Convent  of  Mercy,  Young 

Girls'  Home. 

St.  Louis  Working  (J iris'  Home 

Women's  Christian  Home 

W(mi(  n's  Training  School 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  .. 
Business  Women's  Union 


Receipts 

from 
boarders. 


Total  cost 
of  main- 
taining 
home. 


$654.  G5       $4,269.09 
3,78L90         3,950.16 


3.115.20 
7, 030.  47 
16, 535.  56 
3,  725.  30 
8, 794.  22 
9, 446. 64 

(a) 
7,  387. 05 

(a) 

4,220.37 

2, 145. 30 

b  24, 583. 38 

2,  355. 33 

920.88 
1,200.00 
3. 872.  25 
8, 625.  26 
1, 143.  50 

(a) 
3,650.00 
2, 157.  37 

844.96 
1, 300.  80 
2,  297. 05 

404.00 

1, 863. 10 

4, 759.  65 

30,  704. 59 


9,020.60 
17,  408. 05 
17, 6d0.  62 

5, 022.  55 

8, 794.  22 
10,352.73 

4. 423.  W 

7.  993.  92 

(a) 

4. 680.  08 

2, 242.  72 

fl71,789.26 

2, 807.  70 

1, 295.  :?8 
1, 852.  00 
5,606.67 
3,994.69 
1,  300.  85 
1,00».  00 
5,  559.  00 
2. 982.  55 
1.897.44 
1,449.70 
2. 883.  85 
1, 060.  dO 
2, 608.  64 

8,  8K7.  07 
d36, 66.3. 43 


32.820.04  32,676.71 

7,990.54  10,892.20 

2,20L49  4,121.31 

17,219.80  / 17, 218. 80 


Ai212.50 
1, 629. 24 
5, 815. 15 

20,510.83 

1, 983. 02 

7,710.92 

767.70 

10, 094. 57 

3,067.89 

7.402.60 

(a) 

j  2. 700. 00 
12,  :tl6. 49 
10, 863. 90 

(a) 
9,  358.  32 


A392.45 

3,494.78 

12,070.62 

33, 534. 37 
3.  7H2.  97 
6, 745.  60 
<a) 

10,520.78 

3, 317. 29 

14,617.65 

(a) 

2, 600.  CO 
11.931.19 
17,028.55 

(a) 
no,  400. 19 


Excess  of 
cos<  of 
mainte- 
nance over 
receipts 

from 
boarders. 


$-^,  015.04 

168.26 

5,  905.  40 

10, 377.  58 

1,125.06 

1,297.25 


906.09 
(a) 

600.87 

(a) 

459.  71 

97.42 

c47, 20.->.  88 

4.'i2.  37 

374.  .'>0 
652.00 

1,824.42 
369. 43 
157.  35 
(a) 

1, 909. 00 
82,'>.  18 

],0.->L».  48 
118.90 
5«n.  80 
6.'»0.  (K) 
74.->  .'U 

4, 127.42 
d.'),  }>r>H.  84 

fm.33 

2,901.66 

1.{>1'.'.  S2 

#'^1.00 

h  179.  95 
1,  865.  54 
6, 255.  47 

13, 0-'3.  54 

1.  799.  J)5 

e  9a'>.  32 

(a) 

420.21 

249.40 

7,  215  06 

(a) 
1:100.00 

6. 164. 65 
(a) 
w  1,050.  87 


a  \ot  report^-d. 

b  From  board,  room  rent,  and  meals  only;  no  separate  report  made  of  any  other  charges. 

c Including  $.36,592.53  paid  on  new  buildling  and  $5,825.83  interest  on  loan. 

d  Including  expenditures  for  training  school  for  domestics  and  for  religious  work. 

e  Excess  of  receipts  from  boanlers  over  coat  of  maintenance. 

/  Including  $2,0o0  paid  on  mortgage. 

«Cost  of  maintenance  includes  $2,000  paid  on  mortgage. 
From  August  1,  1896,  to  April  30.  1897. 
i  From  lodgings  only. 
i  Does  not  Tnciade  receipts  tnm  meals, 
jr  Excess  of  receipts  from  lodjcers  orer  cost  of  maJatenanoe. 
/ Tnrlndlnff  $517.50  intermX  and  $1,000  paid  on  mortgage. 
m  Comt  of  mminteamaee  indmim  017.80  Jntirait  aadfl^MO  paid  oa  mortface. 
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lUBCEIPTS  FROM  BOARDERS  AND  TOTAL  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  OP  EACH  HOMB 

FOR  THE  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR— Concluded. 


Locality. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Bnffalo.N.Y 

Hew  York,  N.  Y 
Hew  York,  N.  Y 
New  York,  N.Y 
KewYork,N.Y 


New  York.  N.  Y  . . 
New  York,  N.Y.. 
New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York, N.Y-. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


New  York,  N.  Y 
New  York,  N.Y 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Troy,N.Y 

Utica,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Otiio 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Qereland,Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  (^hio.. 
Col  iimbuB,  Ohio. , 


Ea.st  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

StonlM*nvillc,  Ohio  . . . 

Portland.  Oregon 

Port  1.1  u<l.  Oregon    .  - . 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Erie.  Pa 


Philadelphia.  Pa . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa . 


Pittflburg,  Pa , 
Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Providence,  R.  I 
Providence,  R.  I 
M(>niphiM.  Tenn . 

Dallas.  Tox 

Richuiond,  Va  .. 


Yonng  Women's  Christian  Association, 

Boarding  Department. 
Working  Girls^  Club  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y  . . . . 

Cooiierati  ve  Home 

Florence  Crittenton 

Girls'  Homo  Societv 

Ladies'  Christian  Union  Young  Women's 

Home. 
Ladies'  Christian  TTnion  Branch  Home — 

Ladies'  Christian  Union  Eva  Home 

Margaret  Louisa  Homo  of  the  Y.  W.  C  A. 
National   Christian    League    Industrial 

Home  for  Self- supporting  Women. 
St  Bartholomew's  Girls'  Club  Boarding 

House. 

Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls 

Youug   Women  s   Homo   Society  of  the 

French  Evangelical  Church  of 'the  City 

of  New  York. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Boanling  Home. 

Young  Women's  Association 

Industrial  Home 

House  of  Mercy 

Lawrence 

Sacred  Heart  Home  for  Young  Working 

(iirlH. 
Young  Women's  Christian   Association 

Koarding  House. 

Boarding  Home  for  Working  Women 

St.  Mary  s 

Woman's   Educational    and    InduHtrinl 

T'liion. 
Woman's  Christian   Temi>eranco   Tniou 

Home  for  Youug  Women. 

Helping  Hand 

Hom*^  for  Tnemployod  Women 

I'ortlaiid  Womon'nUnion 

Young  Women's  Boardiiii;  Ihmn? 

Women's  Christian  Asiiociation  Boarding 

Homo  of  Erie. 
Boarding  Home  of  Germantown  Women's 

('hri<«tian  Association. 

Guild  Boarding  Homo 

Tem|K)rary  Homo  Association 

Women's  ChriHtian  Ansociation  of  Phila- 
delphia, Boarding  Department. 
Central  Young  Women  s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Home. 

St.  Maria  Home 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  . . 

Anne  nrinkley  Home 

Girls'  Cooperative  Home 

Woman's  Christian  Association 


Receipts 

from 
boanlers. 


$2,  flfte.  17 

8, 42«.  29 

(a) 
925.13 

(a) 
6 13,304. 38 

5, 777.  22 
6,  :<06. 83 
88.  760. 83 
(a) 

(a) 

2, 339. 94 
2,C54.t«5 


ia) 

10.  537.  41 

1, 2r»4.  00 

700.00 

d  602.  80 

(«) 

1,  822.  75 

7, 301.  14 
ia) 

2,  450. 81 


926.85 

2,  H76.  78 

53, 6!>2.  70 

15, 965. 33 

/I,  462.  70 

«,  788. 23 
6,  C53. 07 
3,019.13 
2. 458.  43 
2,518.73 


Total  cost 
of  main- 
taining 
home. 


Excess  of 
cost  of 
maiute- 

nanco  over 

receipts 

from 

boarders. 


$4,  457. 20         $1. 761. 03 


8,808.38 

(a) 
1.643.00 

(a) 
15. 032. 46 

4,883.53 
5. 3.37. 96 
9.5.  257. 53 
5.  477.  99  ; 


(a) 

6. 683.  50  ^ 
3,270.33  ; 


(a) 

I 
17,000.00 

(«) 

825.00  : 
a07l.47  : 

ia)  I 


7,  281. 01 

(a) 
3, 372.  76 


1,  208.  31         1, 482. 25 


^447.52 
150. 10 
3, 138.  29 
3.438.97  ; 
el,  419.  44  : 


(a) 

O-W-OO 
4,115.92 
3.  023.  Ot» 
1,774.33 


1,142.01  1.839.44 


1,281.60 

4,038.14 

72. 822.  .M  ; 

21.008.80  j 

1,932.50  ' 

8, 614. 12 
9. 4,32. 07 
2. 960.  00 

(a) 
3,330.41 


382.09 

(a) 
717.87 

(a) 
1.728.08 

e 893. 09 
0  968.87 
6,490.70 
(a) 

(a) 

4,343.56 
624.48 


(a) 

6. 462.  59 
(a) 

125.00 
d 368. 67 
(a) 


3. 906. 25  2. 173. 50 


e20. 13 

(a) 
921.05 

1H3.94 

(a) 

500.00 
977.63 
18t.  12 
354.89 

697.43 

354.  75 

1,161.36 

19, 169. 81 

5, 043.  47 

469.80 

1, 825. 89 

2.778.10 

e 59. 13 

(a) 

817.68 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Including  receipts  from  laundry  conducted  by  the  home. 

e  Excess  or  receipts  from  boarders  over  cost  of  maintenance. 

d  From  January  A.  1897.  to  June  12, 1897. 

f  From  board,  room  rent,  and  meals  only,  no  separate  re]>ori  made  of  any  other  charges. 

/Does  not  include  receipts  from  meals. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  soen  that  in  the  majority  of  homes  the 
income  from  the  boarders  only  can  not  be  altogether  relied  upon  for 
the  8ui)i)ort  of  the  home.  This  subject  luis  been  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  it  is  interesting  and  helpful  to  study 
the  figures  of  the  above  table  in  this  connection. 
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In  Gl  liomcs  there  is  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  tlio  receipts  from 
boarders,  varying  in  amount  from  less  than  a  liundred  dollars  to  several 
thousand ;  IG  homes  have  not  reported  both  items  of  income  and  expend- 
iture, or  have  not  reported  them  in  such  shape  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  make  this  comparison;  1  home  reports  an  even  balance  sheet;  1 
reports  a  diflPereuce  of  $1  in  favor  of  the  income,  arid  8  others  report 
that  the  income  from  the  boarders  more  than  pays  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  home. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  homes  which  more  than  pay 
expenses  from  board  receipts  but  one  pays  rent,  being  the  St.  Louis 
Working  Girls'  Home,  in  which  no  meals  are  served.  The  others  own 
the  buildings  occupied. 

Of  the  90  homes,  54  are  reported  as  owning  the  buildings,  2  others 
under  Roman  Catholic  control  rejwrt  that  the  buildings  are  owned  by 
the  archbishop  in  one  case  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  other. 
The  building  of  1  home  is  owned  by  the  president  of  the  league  gov- 
erning the  home,  and  1  home  failed  to  report  on  this  item,  leaving  32 
which  pay  rent  or  have  it  paid  for  them. 

Eent  is  variously  reported  as  ranging  from  $180  a  year  to  $3,G00. 
Two  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  while  owning  the  build- 
ings which  they  occupy,  report  that  they  pay  a  small  rent  for  a  lodging 
house  in  the  one  case  and  a  branch  home  in  the  other. 

Forty-  four  of  the  homes  report  not  only  the  kind  of  occupations  engaged 
in  by  tlie  girls  and  young  women  who  are  residents  in  such  homes,  but 
give  also  the  number  of  girls  and  women  pursuing  those  occupations. 

The  number  of  boarders  for  the  last  year  in  the  Margaret  Louisa 
Home,  a  most  successful  temporary  home  in  I^ew  York  City,  is  so  large 
a  x)roi>ortion  of  the  whole  number  reported  that  it  has  seemed  best  to 
make  a  separate  statement  of  the  number  of  such  boarders  pursuing 
each  occupation. 

This  is  rendered  necessary,  also,  from  the  fact  that  the  range  of  occu- 
pations of  those  availing  themselves  of  the  hospitality  of  this  home  is 
much  more  extended  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  other  homes  in  this 
classification,  the  professional  and  semiprofessional  callings  being  so 
largely  represented  as  to  make  a  comparison  on  the  basis  of  occupation 
with  the  majority  of  other  homes  almost  impossible. 
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For  the  43  other  homes  re 
with  the  namber  in  each,  the 

Nurses,  cooks,  chambermaids,  wait- 
resses^ parlor  maids,  and  other 
domestics 

Stenographers,  bookkeepers,  and 
cashiers  

Saleswomen,  shop  girls,  and  clerks 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  .... 

Students 

Teachers  and  governesses 

Milliners 

Factory  and  mill  employees 

Companions  and  ladies'  maids  .... 

Nursery  governesses 

Machine  operators 

Matrons  and  honsekeex)ers 

Tailorcsses  and  vest  makers 

Telephone  operators 

Typewriters 

Compositors  and  proof  readers.... 


porting  the  classification  of  occupations, 
summary  is  as  follows : 

Office  employees 14 

Bindery  employees 12 

586     Engaged  in  religious  work 11 

Canvassers,  agents,  and  travelers. .  11 

Artists  and  designers 10 

Manicurists,  niassagists,  shampoo- 

ers,  and  chiropodists 10 

Telegraph  operators 9 

Trained  nurses 8 

Hairdressers 5 

Librarians 5 

Laundry  employees 5 

Pottery  employees 5 

Secretaries  and  superintendent  ...  3 

Miscellaneous 95 

No  occupation 14 


909 

270 

259 

241 

146 

87 

82 

81 

as 

20 
17 
17 
16 
15 
14 


Total 2,410 


In  the  Margaret  Louisa  Home  the  classification  is  as  follows : 


110 


342 
237 

489 
229 


Nurses 

Stenoj^raphers,    bookkeepers,   and 
cashiers 

Saleswomen  and  clerks 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  .... 

Students  

Teachers  and  governesses 2, 016 

Milliners 639 

Factory  and  mill  employees 22 

Companions 43 

Matrons  and  housekeepers 225 

Typewriters 9 

Compositors  and  proof  readers 15 

Oflico  employees . . : 10 

Bindery  employee 1 

Engaged  in  religious  work 53 

Canvas-sers,  agents,  and  travelers. .  523 

Artists  and  designers 172 

Manicurists  and  massa^ists 7 


Telegraph  operators 9 

Trained  nurses 147 

Hairdressers 14 

Librarians 39 

Secretaries  and  superintendents. . .  84 
Miscellaneous  (including  127  jour- 
nalists, editors,  reporters,  cata- 
loguers, and  other  literary  work- 
ers; 70 physicians;  70 musicians, 
organists,  singers,  and  violinists; 
26  elocutionists,  readers,  and  lec- 
turers; 82  employed  in  china 
painting,  fancy  work,  art  em- 
broidery, and  lace;  96  boarding 
house  and  hotel  keepers,  and  116 
in  other  occupations) 587 

Total 6,022 


In  the  homes  reporting  on  this  subject  other  than  the  Margaret 
Louisa  Home  domestic  service  is  more  largely  represented  than  any 
other  occupation,  the  number  in  service,  as  given  above,  being  more 
than  one  fifth  of  the  total  number  reported;  stenographers,  book- 
keepers, and  cashiers  rank  next  in  point  of  numbers;  saleswomen,  shop 
girls,  and  clerks  come  next,  while  dressmakers  and  seamstresses  hold 
the  fourth  place  in  this  classification  by  occupations.  There  are  but  82 
factory  and  mill  employees  reported,  out  of  a  total  of  2,410.  The  fact 
that  these  homes  do  not  largely  reach  this  class  of  workers  and  some 
BuggestionB  as  to  the  reasons  therefor  have  already  been  touched  upon. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Looality. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
33 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


Oakland,  Cal 

Oakland,  Cal 

San  PranciHco,  Cat . . 
San  Francisco,  Cai . . 

Denver.  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn . 
Wanhington,  D.  C. 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago.  Ill 

Chicago,  III 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Chicii;;o,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Rwk ford,  III 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  - . 
Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Topoka,  Kans 

Louisville,  Ky 

Bangor,  Me 

Le^irtl^n,  Me 

Baltiinoro,  Md 

Raltiinore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltiruure,  Md 

Hal  limore,  Md 

Boston.  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Fall  Kiver,  Mass... 

8ulein,  Muss 

Springtield,  Mass . . 
Worcester.  Mass. . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  . . 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minnrajuilis,  Minn. 
Kansan  City,  Mo. . . 
Mo 


Name  of  home. 


St.  LouiH,  M 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Brooklyn,  N.Y  .... 
Brooklyn.  N.Y  .... 

Bii Halo,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.  Y  . . . 
New  York,  N.  Y  . . . 
New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y.., 
Ne  w  York,  N.Y. . 
New  York,  N.Y.., 
New  York,  N.Y.., 
New  York,  N.  Y  . . 
New  York,  N.Y.. 
New  York,  N.  Y  . . 
New  York,  N.  Y  . . 


64  KochesU'r.  N.  Y 

65  Tn)v,  N.  Y 


Chabot  Woman's  Sheltering  and  Protection  Home 

Yonng  Women's  Christian  Association  Home 

San  Irancisco  Girls'  Union 

Yonng  Women's  Christian  Association 

Young  Women's  Christian  As.sociation 

Young  Woman's  Christian  Club 

Young  Women's  Boarding  Homo 

Y  oung  Women's  Christian  Association 

Young  Woman's  Christian  Home 

Home  for  Self-sapporting  Women 

House  of  Providence 

Jane  Club 

Working  Woman's  Home  (  "Miunctonka") 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Yonng  Women's  Chrintian  Association,  Transient  Home 

Young  Woman's  Christian  Homo 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Friends'  Boarding  Home  for  Girls 

Home  for  Working  Girls 

Ingleside 

Young  Women's  Boarding  Home 

King's  Daughters'  Home  of  Bangor,  Me    

Young  Women's  Home 

Aisqulth  House 

Female  (Christian  Homo 

St.  Martha's  Episcopal  Honse 

St  Paul's  House 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Boston  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Berkley  Street  Homo. 
Boston  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Warrenton  Street  Home. 

Boarding  House  foi*  Working  Girls 

New  England  Helping  Hand  Home 

Working  Girls'  Homo,  or  Home  of  the  Grey  Nnns 

Women's  Union  Home 

Woman's  Friend  Society 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Boarding  Homo 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

St.Marv  Home  for  Young  Women 

Young  XVoman's  Home - 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Woman's  Christian  Association  Boardinir  Homo 

Woman's  Christian  A  ssociation  Branch  Home 

Yonng  Women's  Chri.stian  Association  Home 

St.  Joseph's  Convent  of  Mercy,  Y'oung  Girls'  Homo 

St.  Louis  Working  Girls'  Home 

Women's  ( -hristian  Homo 

Women 's  Trainiuir  School 

Young  Wom<*n's  (christian  Association 

Business  Women's  Union " 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Boarding  Department 

Working  Girls' Club  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Cooperative  Home 

Florence  Crilten ton 

Girls'  Homo  Society 

Ladies'  Christian  Union  Young  Women's  Home 

Ladies'  Christian  Union  Brancn  Home 

Ladies'  Christian  Union  Eva  Home 

Margaret  Louisa  Home  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A 

National  Christian  League  Industrial  Homefor  Self-supporting  Women . 

St.  Bartholomew's  Girls'  Club  Boanling  House 

Shelter  for  ReHpectable  Girls 

Young  Women  s  Home  Society  of  the  French  Evangelical  Church  in 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Boarding  Homo 

Young  Women's  Association 


o  Not  incorporated. 

b  Nut  n-ported. 

c  riie  home  is  un<ler  the  management  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  was  incorporated  in  1877. 

d  For  loilging  house. 

e  The  home  is  a  department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  was  chartered  April  2, 1879. 

/  Kent  donatt^l. 

0  For  branch  home. 

A  Including  Warrenton  Street  Home. 

<  Included  in  Berkeley  Street  Home. 

/£>>FDed  by  the  archbishop. 
Operated  aoder  cbmrter  of  Tall  Siver  Women's  Unioii,  which  wm  chartered  February  7, 1887. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 
bor. 


06 
67 
08 
60 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 


Locality. 


Utica,N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Colnmbus,  Ohio 

Eaat  LiverpooI.Ohio 
Steabenville,  Ohio . . 
Portland,  Oregon  . . . 
Portland,  Oregon  ... 

Alleglieny,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I . . . . 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Dallas,  Tex 

Richmond,  Vb, 


Name  of  home. 


Industrial  Home 

House  of  Mercy , 

Lawrence , 

Sacred  Heart  Home  for  Young  Working  Girls 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Boarding  House 

Boarding  Home  for  Working  Women 

St.  Mary's 

Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

Woman's  Christian  Temperanco  Union  Homo  for  Young  Women 

Helping  Hand 

Home  lor  Unemployed  Women 

Portland  Women's  Union 

Young  Women's  Boarding  Home 

Women's  Christian  Association  Bounding  Homo  of  Erie 

Boarding  Home  of  Germantown  Women  s  Christian  Association 

Guild  Boarding  Home 

Temporary  Home  Association 

Women's  Christian  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Boarding  Department. 

Central  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Hom« 

St.  Maria  Homo 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Anne  Brinkley  Home , 

G i rls '  Cooperat iveHome 

Woman's  Christian  Association 


a  Not  incorporated. 

b  From  January  8,  1397,  to  June  12,  1897. 

e  Owned  by  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

d  Not  reported. 

Table  II. -AGENCY   THROUGH  WHICH  HOME  WAS  ESTABLISHED  AND  CONDITIONS 

OF  ADMISSION. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Agency  through  which  homo  was  established. 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Bequest  of  Anthon V  Chabot 

Earnest  women  and  persisttcnt  effort 

Philanthropic  men  and  women  of  the  various  churches 

^f  ana gers  o f  th e  association 

Ladies  of  the  city 

Sunday-school  class,  Trinity  M.  E.  Church 

Women's  Christian  Association 

Ladi€>8  of  the  city 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Wilkinson '. 

A  committee  of  ladies  interested  in  working  girls 

Franciscan  SiRters 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House 


(a) 

Yuuug  Women's  Christian  Association 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Public  philan  t  hropy 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Internationnl  Committee  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Women  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends'  Church 

(a) 

Citizens  of  Topcka • 

Mrs.  Mary  Crutcher  and  others 

King's  Daughters'  Union,  of  Bangor 

Women'sCnristian  Association 

Rev.  Edmund  Didies 

Ladies  of  various  Protestant  oburchos 

Daughters  of  the  King < 

Parishioners  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore 

A  few  Christian  women 

Boston  Young  Women's  Cbriatlaa  Aatoelatloii 

Boston  Young  Women*!  Cbristian  Aasooiatlon 


Home  for  tem- 
porary 
or  permanent 
residence. 


Temporary 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Permanent 

Both 

Temporary 
Permanent 
Permanent 
Permanent 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Permanent 

Iteth 

Both 

Temporary 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Temporary 

Both 

Both 

Both 


aKolfefortod* 
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Table  I.— NAME,  LOCALITY,  AND  rROPEHTY  VALUE  OP  HOMES— Concluded. 


Establiahed. 


Incorporated. 


Oct. 
Jnno 


—,1871 !  June 

—,1858, 


Mar. 


1.1896. 
16, 1892. 

(d) 
11,1869. 
— , 1895. 
—,1886. 

3,1894. 

1,1895. 
—.1895. 
21,1887. 
25,1889. 
— , 1895. 
— ,  1870. 
—.1896. 
25, 1840. 
— ,1871. 
—,1891. 
—.1890. 
—,1888. 
— , 1867. 
—,1887. 
—.1891. 
—,1887. 


Feb. 
Oct. 


Jan. 


Jan. 

May 

Dec. 

June 

Feb. 


Mar. 


6,1871.... 

(a) 

(a) 
—,1803.... 

6,1868.... 
(e) 
id) 
26,1887.... 
(d) 

(o) 
(d) 
21,1887.... 

(/) 
22,1895.... 

—,1875-... 

(d) 
29,1852.... 
—,1871.... 
—,1891.... 
9,1888.... 
21,1890-,.. 
—,1870.... 
—,1887-... 
— ,1892.... 
—,1890.... 


Building 
owned. 

If  owned,  eati- 

mated  value 

of  laud  and 

improve- 

nienta. 

Yea 

Yea 

No 

$20, 000. 00 
24,000.00 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

No 

45, 000. 00 
22,000.00 
30,000.00 

(d) 
16,500.00 

No 

No 

Yea 

Yea 

No 

20,  360.  00 
20, 000. 00 

Yea 

No 

13, 000. 00 

Yea 

Yea 

No 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

12,000.00 
335, 000. 00 

iiooo.'oo 

75, 000. 00 

ft  39, 291.  66 

23,000.00 

8,  500.  00 

18, 000.  00 

If  not  owned, 
yearly  rent. 


Value  of  fur- 
niture and 
other  houae- 
bold  art  idea 
owned. 


6  $275. 00 


288.00 
180.00 
180.00 


480.00 
'836*66' 


^2,422.05 


$1, 500. 00 
2,000.00 

350.00 

3, 000. 00 

2, 500. 00 

1,500.00 

(d) 

500.00 

1,200.00 

(d) 
500.00 

4, 216. 00 

1,500.00 

(d) 

id) 

800.00 

1,000.00 

15, 000. 00 

id) 
1,500.00 

id) 

id) 

2,000.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 


Mar> 

ginal 

nam- 

ber. 


66 
67 
68 
68 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 
90 


f  The  home  ia  a  department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Clevebmd,  which  waa  incorporated  in  April,  1869. 
/  The  home  ia  a  branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  ia  incorporated ;  date  not  reported. 
a  Including  water  tax. 
A  Two  buildings. 

TA.nLE  II.— AGENCY  THROUGH  WHICH  HOME  WAS  ESTABLISHED  AND  CONDITIONS 

OP  ADMISSION. 


Conditions  of  admission. 


Age. 


Other. 


Mar. 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


All  agea 

Uufter  35  yeara 

10  to35  yeara 

16  to  35  yeara 

All  njrea 

1 6  5c.irrt  and  over 

Under  4)  yeiira 

Und<»r  30  years 

Under  £5  yeara 

Under  30  years 

14  years  and  over 

15  to  35  vcars 

A 11  ages 

(a) 

A 11  agea 

(a) 

16  to40  yeara 

All  ages 

A  II  SL'^tiS 

All  ages 

(«).-. 

32  Years  and  under 

All  «2es 

Youn;f  girla  preferred  .. 
18  years  to  middle  age  .. 

L'nder  27  yeaxB 

(a) 

Under  25  yeara  (M 

UndiT  35  yeara 

2 )  yeara  and  under 

S3  years  and  under 


Hespectability ;  working  for  a  living 

Protestant 

No  conditions  relating  to  religion 

Good  character ;  two  reliable  references 

Good  character 

Good  character;  Rc]f-»u|>porting 

Seif-suitporting  or  ]>re]»arin^  for  self-support;  Protestant;  white. 

Good  cnaracter;  those  earning  small  wages  given  preference 

Good  character;  in  need  of  hiTp 

Respectability ;  without  natural  protection  in  Chicago 

(roo<l  character •. 

Good  character;  city  reference ;  self-supporting;  aubacribe  to  oon- 
atitntion. 

Respectability;  working  for  a  living 

(iood  character 

No  restrictions 

Respectability ;  aelf-maintenauco 

Two  acceptable  references 

Good  character ;  wholly  or  partially  aelf-aupportiug 

Goo<l  character 

Good  character 

(o) 


(a) 

Good  character 

Crood  character 

Reapectability ;  induatry ;  cleanlinesa 

Goo<l  character ;  ael  f-aupporting 

Good  character ;  able  to  pay  only  moderate  board . 

Referencea  aa  to  goo<l  character 

Two  references  aa  to  good  character 

Referencea  aa  to  good  character 

Referencea  as  to  good  oliaracter 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
2U 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 


b  Exoeptiona  are  znade. 
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OP  ADMISSION— Concluded. 


Mat. 

ffioa] 
nnm- 
ber. 


32 

83 
34 
35 
86 
87 
38 
88 
40 

41 
48 

48 
44 

45 
40 
47 
48 
48 
60 
61 
63 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 

02 

03 
64 
65 
00 

07 
08 


70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

78 

80 
81 
83 
83 
84 
86 
80 
87 


00 


Agency  through  which  home  was  eatablished. 


First  Church  (Unitarian)  of  Boston 

New  England  Helping  Hand  Society 

The  archbishop  and  ladies'  societies .' 

Fall  Kiver  Women's  Union 

(a) 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

A  group  of  women  desiring  to  work  for  and  with  other  women 

Catholic  ladies  of  Detroit 

Five  women  and  two  men 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Woman's  Christian  Association  of  Minneapolis 

Woman's  Christian  Association  of  Minneapolis 

Chridtian  women 

Sisters  of  Mercy 

Benevolent  individual 

Women's  Christian  Association 

Women's  Christian  Ansociation 

Women's  Christian  Association 

Committee  of  ladies  of  Brookl^-n  Woman's  Club : 

Home  AsHociation  of  Working  Women  and  Girls 

Lecture  by  Grace  Dodge 

Dr.J.A.  B.  Wih»on 

Charles  N.  Crittenton,  A.  W.Dennett 

Woman's  Society  of  the  German  Baptist  Church 

Ladies' Christian  Union 

Ladies' Christian  Union 

Ladies'  Christian  Union 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association . 

The  Christian  League  and  its  president 

Girls'  Club  of  St  Bartholomew's  Church 

Episcopal  Sisterhood ^ 

'Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  French  Evangelical  Church. . 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Lsdies'  Societv  of  Troy,  N.  Y 

Women's  Christian  Association 

Sinters  of  Mercy 

Episcopal  Church  of  Cincinnati 

Miss  M.  McCabe.  of  Cincinnati 

Thoughtful  Christian  women 

Women's  Christian  Association 

(a) 

Gifts  of  various  people 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 

Steuben ville  Central  Woman's  Christian  Temiieranco  Union 

Mrs.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Coe 

Portland  Women's  Union 

Gift  of  the  property  by  Mrs.  Felix  B.  Brunot  to  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Kells,  president,  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Scofleld,  vice  president,  Cleve- 
land ChriHtian  Association. 

Women's  Christian  Association  of  Germantown 

StJam«-s's  Guild  for  Girls 

A  society  of  women 

Women's  Christ ian  Association 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Young  Women '•  Christian  Association 

(a) 

Annie  F.  Murtin,  Laura  C.  Lincoln,  lYances  M.  White,  Maria  M.  Benedict, 
Elisabeth  E.Andrews. 

Women's  Christian  Association 

Ladies  of  Dallas 

Ladies  of  Kiclunond 


Home  for  tem- 
porary 
or  permanent 
re8idenc<\ 


Permanent  .. 

Permanent . 

Both 

Temporary . . 
Temporary . . 

Both 

Permanent . . 
Permanent . . 
Both 

Permanent . . 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Temporary  . . 

Both , 

Both 

Both , 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Temporary . 
Temporary . 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Temporary . . 

Both 

Temporary  . 

Temjiorary  . , 

Temporary  . . 

Both 

Permanent  . . 
Temporary  . . 

Temporary . , 
Permanent  . . 


Both 

I*ermaneni 
Both 


Temporary  . 

Both 

Both 

Temporary . 
Temporary  - , 

Both 

Both 


Both. 


Both 

Permanent  (6) 
Temiwrarv  . . . 

Both I 

Permanent ... 

Ik)th 

Both 

Both 

Temporary . . . 

Both 

Both 


a  Not  re}>orted. 

b  Temporary  boarders  received  when  there  is  room. 
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Tabus  II.— AGENCY  THBOUGH  WHICH  HOME  WAS  ESTABLISHED  AND  CONDITIONS 

OF  ADMISSION -Concluded. 


Conditions  of  admission. 


A|;e. 


Other. 


16  to  25  years 

All  ages 

15  to  40  yean 

Over  12  3'ears 

Under  60  years 

All  ages 

AlIaiEos 

15  to  30  years 

15  to  80  years 

All  ages 

(a) 

All  ages 

Ail  ages 

(a)..r?. 

12to50yeare 

(a) 

All  ages 

(o) 

All  ages 

(a) 

Over  14  years 

(a) -. 

30  years  and  under 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

All  ages 

All  ages 

Young  women 

Young  women 

All  ages 

All  ages 

Young  women 

(a).... 

7  years  and  over 

All  ages ;  young  women 

preferred. 

14  to  30  years 

Tnder  30  years 

All  a^res;  young  women 

preferrwL 

(a) 

All  a^es 

All  ages 

All  a;rea 

U  to  45  years 

(a) 

Young  girls 

All  ages 

Under  25  years 

11  years  and  over 

All  ages 

Young  women  preferred 

(«) 

(a) 

(rt> 

Over  18  years 

Yonng  women 

(<•) 

All  ages 


Earning  less  than  $8  per  week^or  supporting  some  other  member 

of  family. 

Good  character ;  Protestant ;  earning  less  than  $6  per  week 

Physically  and  mentally  sound 

Bespectability 

Good  character 

Good  character;  preference  given  to  self-supporting  young  women. 

Self-supporting;  Protestant 

References. 

Unmarried;  no  home  in  Detroit;  self-supporting  or  preparing  for 

self-Hupport. 
Good  character;  self-supporting 


Obedience  to  rules  of  the  home 

Good  references  as  to  character 

Unmarried;  good  character ;  working  for  a  living 

Working  for  a  living 

Good  character ;  self-maintenance 

G  ood  character 

Good  references. 


Good  character;  self-supporting 

Membership  in  Youn^  Women^  Christ ian  Association 

Good  behavior;  working  for  a  li\  lug 

Self-supporting 


(a) 

Good  character 

Earning  wages ;  unable  to  pay  prices  of  usual  boarding  houses — 

Earning  wages;  unable  to  pay  prices  of  UHual  boarding  houses 

Earning  wages ;  unable  to  pay  prices  of  usual  btiardiug  houses 

Self-supporting ;  Protestant ;  not  house  servants 

No  requirements  but  desire  and  need 

Membership  St.  Bartholomew's  Girls*  Club;   without  families  in 

the  city. 
£(eeking  employment  or  being  temporarily  homeless:  credenticls 

of  capability  and  character. 

Respectability ;  speak  French ;  temx>orarily  unemployed 

Good  character ;  self-supporting 

Respectable  character;  working  for  u  living 

Unmarried;  respectability;  desiring  refined  home  suitable  to  their 

means. 

Good  character 

Self-supporting  on  small  salary 


Respectability 

Good  behavior;  those  whose  need  is  greatest. 
Good  character ;  references 


Honesty  and  respectability. 

Good  character 

Good  character 

In  nee<l 


Good  health;  good  reputation ;  without  means 

Testimonials  of  character 

Self-supjwrting 


Good  character;  willing  obedience  to  rules  of  the  home. 


Inooroo  not  exceeding  $6  per  week 

Working  for  a  living 

Seeking  employment,  help,  or  shelter 

Self-supporting  or  preparing  for  self-support. 

Good  character;  Protectant;  references 

Good  character ;  Protestant;  self-supporting. 

(o) 

Good  character 


Unmarried 

Good  references 

Good  character;  working  for  a  living. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

62 

63 
64 
G5 
66 

67 
G8 

69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

79 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

88 
89 
00 


e  Single,  all  ages;  widows  under  28. 
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T*BW  III,— SUMIJEK  OP  BOARDEKS  AtfD  SLEEPISG  KOOMS  AND  COST  OF  LIVIXG. 


(iBll 


Differ. 


Tot 


iSiT.fS 


IfBQt, 


a  Mot  Tworted. 

b  In  qiecUl  cue*. 

c  Aro  uliD  Bcrved  at  redooed  nic. 

il  In  illnlnit  room,  310  mr  day. 

t  Not  Including  tranarBnta. 

/  Kates  vary  K^cnrUing  to  wagea  e:irTi,  il. 

SOn  promlM  of  future  MyuHint. 
Thiine  on  bair  tinw  pay  tutlr  board. 
1  Paid  for  out  or  sperfi^fnnd. 

ilnslDdlngDninlwr  In  Wamnton  Street  Home, 
tncladed  in  Itetkeler  Street  HoBM. 
IFnnn  ADfEOM  I,  IBM. to  Aprtl  30,  isn. 
m No meaU served!  lodglnga enlj. 
•I  Fnr  lOnumlbs, 
a  At  dlacntton  at  ■DpertntaDdent. 
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tAias  in—SDMBEB  OF  B0:LRDER8  AITO  SLEEPING  IIOOIIS,  ETC.-Coaclud 


ma 

Co«lnf 

T\ae  Etc 

Har- 

tar.' 

IS  "is:*" 

boc. 

Dlffer- 

Difffc 

■iD» 

msntor 

single. 

only. 

For 

tbrw 

Areft» 

urvcd 
lutt» 

If  Dot. 

ntBrc- 
diirwl 
riMl 

i 

00 
» 

45 
M 

67 
W 

N 

M 

■'it 

13 
M 

'•i! 

M 

i 

S3 

s 

« 

to 

K( 
10 

« 

i 

M 

29 
27 

10 

'°15 

1 

to 

1 

'la 
w 

(a) 

'1 

a, 

Mt 
("1 

000 

(DO 

=10 

320 

as 

("1 

(«) 

(a> 

'1 

113 

(-I 

7.  MS 

"ras 
i,ffl» 

e.ooo 

i-L 

(a) 
(o| 

ta 

"!" 

1") 

'is 

IB 

« 

2 

a 
a 

::::::: 

B 

(a) 

»3.00to»5.00 
2.(0  lo  t'-OO 

a.H 

i.aota  $.00 
LWto  iw 

100  to    3^00 

a.  DO 

a!  75 
a,7S 

'"'  1.BS 

2.B0t«  7. no 

2,  so  to  a:  00 

I") 

B^OO 
il.l5lo   2.7S 

3,00 to  «:oo 

a!  00 

Th(M. 

ym";." 

Ti"... 

Y«(»), 

(o) 

Yo»:::: 

Tm.... 

11::. 

?S.''I: 

Ym.... 
Ko 

So. 
Kb. 

§:: 

JO 
73 

it 
n 

M 

ai 
n 
a 

S4 

«5 

87 

18 

J 

'1 

1 

'"a 

'1 

a 

i 

! 

1 

(«1 

7 

Ho. 
Ct 

(»> 

Ho. 
No. 

w 

W) 
Te.. 

b  in  special  csnei. 

*  Ovf-r  100  si^rvod  iritli  menls. 

d  For  S  Riontlia. 

e  At  ilinrretion  of  aaporinteiideut. 

SlIiDBC  urvf^nrv  iillowed  to  Bulat  with  the  worl:  for  pajment. 
Mrila  Knit  lodEinga  Blao  roniiahed  lit  10  oonU  each. 
i  So  Quials  survvd ;  lodglDga  only. 
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Table  IV.— RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THK  LAST  P^ISCAL  YEAR. 


Receipt44. 


Mai-' 

gJSi    Board. 
_,~,  '     room 
"""•:  rent,  and 
*>«^-      lueaU. 


Fees, 
dues, 
aud 
other 
cbarges 
to  in- 
mates. 


Other 
sources 


1' 
2 
3 
4 

«! 

7 

t 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16' 

"i 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23i 

24 

25 

26, 

271 

28 

29 

80 

8ll 

82 

83 

34 

35 

86 

87 

38 

89 

40 

*h 

42- 
43 
44 
45 
46 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65| 


$654. 

3,547. 

3.115. 

6,647. 

15,  657. 

8,794. 
9, 177. 

(a) 
7,387. 

(d) 

4,000. 

2,145. 

24,583. 

2,355. 

920. 

700. 
8,158. 
3, 625. 
1,143. 

(d) 

3,650. 

2,167. 
724. 

1,300. 

2,297. 
404. 

1,863. 

4, 759. 
30,704. 
32, 820. 

7,990. 

2,201. 
17,  201. 
pq2\2. 

1, 629. 

6,726. 
20. 610. 

1,083. 

7,710. 

767. 

10,094. 

2, 919. 

7, 402. 

-      (d) 

7  700. 
12,.'?16. 
10, 803. 

(d) 

9,358. 

2, 690. 

7.  914. 

id) 

925. 

(d) 


$234.60 


382.  89 
977. 87 1 
171.  OO' 

269.' 35 
(a) 


id) 
219. 52 

■  «  •  •  • 

(a) 


600.00 
713.60 


id) 


120.88 


65 
40 
20 
58 
69 
30 
22 
20 

06 

85 
30 
38 
33 
88 
00 
75 
26 
50 

00 
37 
58 
80 
06 
00 
10 
66 
69 
04 
54 
49 
80 
50 
24 
58 
83 
02 
02 
70 
57 
89 
60 

(d) 
00  2, 000.  00 
49 
90 

32 
17 
29 

13 


$3, 016. 

168. 26     3, 

6, 877. 73     8, 
10,  325. 81!  17, 

1,120.60 

1, 297. 25 


Expenditures. 


8,282. 

(a) 
1,239. 

id) 

410. 

111. 
:/ll,  314. 


62 

61 

00 
40 


17, 

5. 

8, 
12, 

4. 

8. 

4, 
2, 


18.00 


88.57 


376. 
757. 
1,204. 
378. 
200. 
id) 

"'676.' 

1, 181. 

{148. 

497. 

400. 

719. 
4,127. 
6,000. 

472. 
2,739. 
1,853. 


«/36, 
2, 
1. 
1. 
5, 
4, 
1. 


63 
44 
76 
84 
00 


64 
87 
90 
00 
00 
22 
42 
63 
31 
83 
42 


118.00 


id) 


612.00 
id) 


p2\0. 
2,482. 
7,177. 
10,334. 
1,065. 
460. 


60 
64 
64 
94 
44 
00 


3, 
2, 
2. 
<1, 
2, 

2, 

8, 

36, 

33, 

10, 

4. 

17, 

P 
4, 
12, 
30, 
3, 
8, 


id) 


99.50 
295.00 
7,202.46   14, 
id) 

500.00 
36.  2.1 
6,  362.  76 
id) 

128.31 
650.78 
826.58 
id) 

18.24 
id) 


10, 
3, 


3. 
12, 
17. 

3, 
9. 


669.99 

960.16 

992.93 

356.28 

666.16 

022.65 

794.22 

729.26 

572.44 

626.  (W 

id) 

630.37 

256.70 

898.02 

355.33 

296.51 

967.44 

077.01 

004.10 

343.60 

id) 

650.00 

834.01 

026.83 

449.70 

794.05 

804.00 

682.32 

887.07 

706.22 

292.36 

730.37 

064.91 

219.80 

423.00 

111.88 

992.69 

845.77 

048.46 

160.92 

767.70 

194.07 

362.  89 

605.06 

id) 

200.00 

352.74 

226.66 

id) 

486.63 

355.95 

252.87 

id) 

943.37 

id) 


'$3,015. 

I  1,655. 

$960.00'  1,409. 
8,208. 
7, 340. 
2,125. 
6. 157. 
4,966. 
ib) 
4,006. 
id) 
840. 00'  2, 131. 


3,024.00 
1,020.00 


36 
06 
80 
15 
04 
02 
99 
20 


Salaries  '  Fnrni 

and      ture  nndi,^,,..,  ^„.^„ 
«.»«.<...      ...^...1-^    puriiOHes. 

wages,     ropaim.  '      ' 


I 


All  other 


720.00 


900.00 
240.00 
A 166. 00 
856.60 
960.00 


ij) 


mSOO.OO 


2,200.00 


p 162.  00 


600.00 


882.50 

1, 200. 00 

id) 

780.00 

2, 503. 20 
720.00 


«  200. 01 
1,000.00 
1,600.00 

0) 
600.00 


ib) 
7,109. 

ib) 

622. 

670. 
1,586. 
1,783. 

600. 

(a) 
4,760. 
1,685. 

727. 
1,089. 
1, 519. 

800. 

tl,745. 

4,276. 

20,032. 

16, 109. 

4,746. 

2,203. 

11,382. 

iPQ) 

1,099. 

2, 970. 

6,932. 

1,254. 

3,327. 
id) 

5, 770. 

1,190. 
ib) 
id) 

iq) 

6,653. 
0,434. 

id) 
4,278. 
2,000. 
4.182. 

id) 

706. 

id) 


$300. 
1,197. 

882. 
6, 375. 
4,772. 

669. 
2,239. 
2,555. 
1, 028. 
2,063. 

id) 

799. 

ib) 
4,737. 

ib) 

810. 

660. 
1,285. 

760. 

600. 

(a) 

800. 

724. 

643. 
8:). 

632. 

210. 

(0 

2,804. 

n9,528. 

8,046. 

2,666. 

082. 
2, 313. 
1>161. 
1,642. 
3,298. 
8,624. 

805. 
2,628. 

id) 
2,345. 

868. 

ib) 

id) 

720. 
2,798. 
4, 394. 

id) 
47'  2. 047. 
09.  1, 164. 
55       934. 

524. 

401. 

id) 


08 
04 

87 

41 
00 
48 
90 
00 

00 
29 
17 

^1 
60 

00 

68 

00 

10 

07 

43 

28 

83 

12 
83 
31 
09 
60 

14 
15 


19 
02 


04 


00 
00 
40 
65 
60 
76 
07 
05 
00 
00 

00 

22 

fc- 
00 
76 
06 
00 

00 
40 
17 
85 
60 
00 

06 
15 
72 
21 
00 
17 
22 
13 
46 
83 
67 
00 

60 
00 


00 
01 
59' 

00 
50 
81 
00 
32 


$165. 
128. 
166. 
508. 
420. 
700. 
300. 
706. 
ib) 
647. 
id) 

20. 
ib) 
9.605. 
ib) 

64. 
120. 
820. 
168. 
160. 

(o) 

0. 

161. 

84. 

126. 

420. 

60. 

858. 

832. 

n3,141. 

2,058. 

236. 

100. 

653. 

p30. 

100. 

1,736. 

4,050. 

1, 123. 


16 
85 
20 
65 
04 
00 
16 
26 


Total. 


$789. 

06'.». 

5,002. 

2,  255. 

2,103. 

607. 

97. 

2,124. 

Je3,395. 

10     1, 287. 

id) 

889. 

<'1,.522. 

03^50,346. 

«1,9«)7. 

167. 

366. 

1,648. 

322. 


70 


33 
00 
92 
62 
00 


00 
64 

03 
00 
66 
00 
01 
47 
70 
88 
47 
00 
26 
06 
19 
71 
16 
81 


34 
72 


84 
00 
02 
12 
85 


id) 
491. 
35. 
ib) 
id) 
600. 
313. 

id) 
1,708. 

430. 
1.  OIK). 

id) 


id) 


18   $4,209.60 

26     3.950.16 

20     9, 020.  fiO 

60   17,408.05 

94    17,060.62 

77     5.  022.  f>5 

00     8.  794. 22 

32   10,352.73 

90     4, 423.  90 

74      7. 99;{.  1>2 

id) 

4.680.08 

2. 242.  72 

24>71,789.20 

70 1    2,  8U7.  70 

1,205.  :{8 

1, 852.  00 

5,  G96. 67 

3.  994.  GO 

50.85      1,300.85 

(a)  1,000.00 

.•>,550.(K) 

421.82  2,982.5.') 
443.07  1,897.44 
151.  00  1, 449.  70 
311. 00     2, 88.1.  85 

1,060.00 

609.05     2,0lM.  r.t 

1, 174. 64     8, 887. 1-7 

n3,d61.48n36,6C3.43 

6.601.64   32,670.71 

1,055.00   10,8112.20 

886.03     4.121.31 

o  2, 970.  04  017,218.80 

1>30.17      p  392. 45 

663.  34     3.  494. 73 

4,065.13   12,070.62 

13.027.68  33,5'J4.37 

8,782.97 

790. 00  6, 745. 60 
id)  id) 

1,914.04   10.520.7L 
351.  G^      3,317.29 
<rl3,417.65   14,6I7.6& 
id)  {<!) 

600. 00     2, 600. 00 
2,166.64=  ll.oni.  19 
696.74:  17,02H..')5 
id)  id) 

51lr2,375.21  r  10,409.19 
662.  50     4, 457. 20 
1.691.02     8,808.38 
id)  (d) 

535.64  1,643.00 
id)  (d) 


10 
00 


00 
35 


10 
00 


a  Not  separately  rejjortod. 

b  Included  in  expenditures  for  all  other  i>urpoHeH. 

e  Including:;  expenditures  lor  footl  and  furniture  aud  re]>airs.  and  $612.52  interest  on  loan.  * 

(iNot  reported. 

s  Including  expenditures  for  food,  salaries  and  wages,  and  furniture  and  rejiairs. 

/  Includin>;  $4,000  borrowed  money  and  $4,526.27  donated. 

a  Including  $;{6,592.53  paid  on  new  building  and  $5,825.83  interest  on  loan. 

n  For  lodging  house. 

i  Including  $125  donated  in  furniture  and  repairs. 

/Rent  donated. 
Including  salaries  and  wages. 
I  Included  in  food, 
m  For  Branch  Home. 

ninclnding  expenditnres  for  tndning  school  for  domestica  and  tot  religiooB  work. 
0  Includinf(  $2,000  paid  on  mortgage. 
jf  From  Aoguat  1. 1800,  to  April  80, 1887. 
e^o  memU  mvrredf  JodiriDn  only. 
^ipoiuding $517.90 inUi—t  tad  $1,000  Mid  on  mortgage. 
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BwelpU. 

EipendltiircB. 

B«rt. 

Otfat* 

Total. 

Bant. 

FoDd. 

B*li>ri» 

|I,6M.«I 
M8.00 

i.ise.oo 

Sl.»03,63 

eoo.eo 

1.289.  3S 

*!ir 

I.IM.U 

"|I 

3W.IHI 
'■707,  6i 

&.m 

1B,B10,B3 
«,T38,7S 
852.00 
1,182.00 
TU8.M 
BIO.  00 
458,  W 

lu.eo 

"Si  '■■™-i 

o.Boii:ou  lagssla 

ToUl. 

^ 

OT.MiW 

A. 

10.1SX.U 

■■S:S 

fis 

!;S5 

I.B)l7I 

.■tss 

S,  700. 01 

i.stb.mI 

llS.XM.3a 

6.77T.JS 

fl.3o«.8a 

«.M7.T4 

A.. 

s,«a.og 

18,3X9.  OB 
2,WX.tl 

«,S0g:77 
3W.IiO 

A303.es 

<<» 

1,480.00 
4,10i.BS 

I., 

l.*78,U 

1 

zilOoioi 
700,01 

WIT.W 

"idi" 

i».oo 

-,■«•■ 

'•■'si 

'"iie.il 

!«ll,6«).00 

•■KS 

U3,00 
AIBI.M 
Id) 

385.00 

'is 

I.SIO.M) 
S1.IB7.04 

4,  Ml.  SB 

l,tW8.M 

.i:«J;S 

«1 

»1.KIO.OO 

8,«00.«) 

118,73 
(1*1 

i« 

fiii 

m 

/&„ 

„,&.« 

1&S19.W 

i,wi.oo 
sn.00 

":&» 

T.aoi.M 

..a... 

UK,  77 
DM.  00 

lOTl-OS 

74;j»:7< 

!.oi».ia 

S.1M.43 

''EC  a! 

89«;4S        882.  Bg 

w 

»7ii.in 

*87I,4T 

.Si 

i;77t:33 

71 

1 
I 

i 

'"asi'H 

180.00 

180.00 

'S.» 

!»,S9 

aiB.20 
tasiu 

J... 

810,81 

••Si 

l:i,fi78,  U 
a,  888,  IB 

a,  in;  87 
8,4n,8„ 

n 

St 

B38,0a 

1.281.60 

9* 

•n8.m<» 

m 

1,0IM.B8 

M 

■  Inclndfaigrtoelpts  Iroai  Uimilrv  condoeted  by  the  honiB, 

b  out  ot  Mn,  Binott  v.  Shspard  tOr  rep^  ind  replenlshingb 

0  Not  nspanlcly  imported. 

d  Not  reported. 

( iDslndcd  In  ularln  ud  ngn. 

/Imlodlng  food. 

{R«niod«lAiK  balldiDg. 
Tram  JaDury  8, 1807.  to  June  12,1807, 
t  iDclnded  in  flipuidlmna  for  nil  other  pnnxwe*, 

ilarJndlDgaipenditumfor  food  sad  silulen  aod  irtKM, 
Ineliuliiigeipuidltare*  far  food.  saUrlM  sad  wajna.  ud  thmitDn  and  n 
llacludliigeipmdItdreB  for  food  uid  fumltare  and  npAiitt. 
« InelDdlng  inter  tax, 
m  No  BWkU  MtTsd  I  lodgtDKS  only. 
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TABI.K  v.— OCCrPATIOXS  OF  IXMATES. 

[Tlio  nimilMT  of  iiniintos  as  hIiowii  in  tlii^  tablo  docH  not  aj^re*^  in  every  <'n*«o  M-ith  tlio  mnnlKT  nlunvn 
in  Tnl>lo  III,  for  tlib  reaHon  that  the  nanibcr  shown  hero  often  includ'cH  all  the  dillVrout  jx'rdoius  >vho 
were  in  th«  liuiuo  diirinj^  the  year.] 


Mar- 

i;ina] 

nnm- 

lM?r. 

1 

O 

m» 

3 
4 
5 


Occupations  purHueil  by  iuni.ites  and  number  in  e.K-Ii. 


8 

0 

10 

n 


13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 

IS 

19 
•JO  I 
•Jl  I 

^«> 

21  I 


i:.->  ! 


20 

L'7 
28 

2'J 
30 

31 
32 

33 

34 


35 
30 
37 

38 


DookkccporK,  rookfl,  dreAsinakers,  milliners,  Be<'ond  girln,  Bliirt  makers.  studeutH,  etc.  (a) 

DomesticM,  7;  dresuuiakers,  2 ;  elocutionist^  1;  nurses.  2;  sulcswomen,  0 ;  8tenogrui»hcrH,  2;  stu- 
dents, 2 ;  toachers,  3. 

Bookkeepers,  domestics,  dressmakers,  factory  employeea,  li.iirdrcssers,  honsokeeiK»rs.  iiurMe-*, 
Rl)opj;ii-ls,  teachers,  typewriters,  (a) 

Bookkcei>ers,  ciiuvassers,  cooks,  dressmakers,  maids,  saleswomen,  secoud  girls,  steuogniitherH, 
teachers,  (a) 

Artist,  1;  bookkeepers, 5;  cashiers, 3;  clerics,  3;  cooks, 2:  domestics,  10;  dressmakers, 6;  house- 
keepers. 2;  laundry  fuiployee,  1;  m.inicurist,  1;  mossagists,  3;  nurses,  8;  phvsioiaus,  2; 
Hteno;»rapher,  1:  teachers, 5;  teachers, elocution, 2;  waitresses.?;  no  occupation. 4. 

Bookkee)>crs,  2;  cashier.  1;  nurse,  1;  saleswomen,  2;  stenographers,  2;  students.  3;  teachers, 
school,  7;  superannuated,  1. 

Bookbinders,  3;  clerks,  14;  romposit.ors.  5:  demonstrators,  2;  dressmakers.  8;  hainlre»her.  1; 
machine  operators.  1 1 ;  milliners,  in ;  proofreader,!;  seamstresses,  .*> ;  stenographers,.');  tehv 
gninh  operator,  1 ;  telephone  operator,  1. 

Bo()kkee]>ers,  3:  clerk,  1;  exchange  attendant,  1;  maniouri6t  and  sh.impooer.  1;  milliner,  1; 
nurses,  3;  proof  reader,  1;  reporter,!;  scholars,  5;  seamstress.  !;  shopgirls,  2;  stenogru- 
jiliers,  2 ;  teachers,  4 ;  telegraph  operators,  2. 

Chambermaids.  2 ;  dressmakers.  3;  lady's  maid,  1;  ndlUners,  2;  missionary.  1 ;  photographer,!; 
seamstresses,  2 :  tailoresses,  2;  teachers,  3;  telegraph  operator,  1 ;  typewriters,  4. 

Bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  25;  clerks,  26;  factory  employees,  3;  milliners,  H;  seam- 
stresses, 3. 

Occupat  ioua  not  reported. 

Bindery  employees,  5;  domenticsi  3;  factory  employees,  3 ;  lansdry  employees,  2 :  ntlico  em- 
jdoyccs,  2;  saleswomen,  2;  seamstress,  !;  shoe  oi>eratiTO,  1;  stenographer,  !;  teacher,  elocu- 
tion, 1 ;  teachers,  kindergarten,  3 ;  teacher,  school,  1. 

Cashiers,  domestics,  factory  employees,  typewriters,  (a) 

Clerks,  stenographers,  students,  art  and  music,  teachers,  etc.  (a) 

Domestics,  nurses,  children's,  and  for  thosick,  office  employees,  seamstresses,  stenograjdicrs.  (a) 

Clerks  (6);  factory  employees  (&);  physician,!;  scholars  (6);  seamstresses  (h). 

Bookkecjicrs, 2;  clerks,  4;  dressmakers, 5;  factory  employees, 7 ;  milliners,5;  nurses,  4;  schol- 
ars, 7;  stenographers,.");  students, art.  13;  teachers, 8. 

A;:ent?4,  bookket^pcrs,  domestics,  embroiderers,  laundry  employees,  millinei-s.  notaries  imblic, 
nurses,  saleswomen,  saleswomen,  traveling,  seamstresses,  stenographers,  teachers,  (a) 

Clerks,  3 ;  steuograjdiers,  9 ;  students,  business  college,  0;  students,  kindergarten,  2. 

Factory  em ph>yocs  <6);  scholars,  6;  teachers,  16. 

()<cui>ationrt  not  n'ported. 

Booklicepers  and  stenographers,  G;  dreasmakera.  7 ;  saleswomen, dry  goods,  15;  shirt  maker,  I; 
vest  maker.  1. 

liinderv  employee,  !;  clerks,  8:  confectionery  employee,!:  domestic,  1 ;  milliners'  apprentices, 
3;  scholars.  3*;  shoe-factory  emph»yee.  ! ;  no  occupation,  2. 

Bookkeepers,  2:  canvasser.  I ;  null  empl«»yers.  3;  milliner,!;  nurses.  2;  saleswoman,  1 :  sales- 
W(»man,  soliciting,  1;  shirt-lactory  employees,  4;  shoe-factory  employee,  !;  sho])girl,  1; 
teachers,  school  and  music,  G;  wtravers,  2. 

Dom:>stics,  G;  dressmakers,  3;  hat  maker,  1;  housekeeper,  1;  saleswoman,  1;  seamNtresscs,  4; 
t;uh)ress,  1 ;  typcv^  ritcr,  1. 

l)re.<.-*makerK,6;*laetory  employees,  11 :  saleswomen,  2;  students,  medical.  3;  students,  normul,  5. 

('letks,  <lnr8.smakor8.  factory  employet^s,  seamstresses,  stenographers,  (a) 

Artists,  iMKjk keepers,  c.jshiers, <lre8sniakors,  factory  employees,  fancy  workers,  florists,  hair- 
dn^ssers,  milliners,  mission  workers,  scholars,  stenographers,  tea<>hers,  kindergarten,  etc.  (a) 

Bookkeepers,  2;  cashier,!;  cook.  1 ;  domestics,  2 ;  dressmakers,  8 ;  factory  employees.  7;  hair- 
dresser,!; milliner,!;  nurse,  child's.  1 ;  nurse,  trained,  !;  saleswomen,  5 ;  stenographer,!; 
students,  7;  teachers,  3:  typew  Titers,  2 ;  waitress.!. 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  chiroi>oilist8,  clerks, com]>ositors.  dressmakers,  factory  employees,  fore- 
women, fur  worker.**,  huirdressers,  manicurists,  mas8a£:ists,  milliners,  proof  readers,  retouch- 
ers, saleswomen,  seamstresses,  stenographers,  straw  workers,  students,  tailore.sses.  teachers, 
telejdioue  o])erHtor«.  (rr  o 

Occuuations  included  in  thosc"  given  for  home  Xo.  30. 

Bo4)k  Ki'f'ixTs,  7 ;  factory  eiuphtyees.  3 ;  forewomen,  factory,  2 ;  saleswomen,  5 ;  seamst  rc.sscs,  7 ; 
stenographers, 2;  students, ti;  waitress,!. 

Chiropodist,!;  clerks  and  saleswomen, 5;  dressmakers, 4 ;  office  employees, 3 ;  stenographer,!; 
students,  4 ;  no  O4'eupation,  !. 

Bookk«'ejiers,  5 ;  clerks,  8;  compositors,  5;  cooks.  42;  designers,  2;  domestics,  6;  housekeeiHrrs, 
4:  milliners,  9;  nurses.  6;  parlormaids,  10;  seamstresses,  32:  students,  elocution,  4:  students, 
music,  instrumental,  7;  students,  muciie,  vocal, 5;  students,  typewriting,  4;  tailoresses,  8; 
teachers, G;  no  occupation, 6. 

Teachers,  traveling  agents,  etc.  (a) 

Clerks,  students,  normal,  etc.  (a) 

Bookkeepers, 4;  clerks,  9:  milliners.2;  seamstresses, G ;  stenographers,  5;  students,  2;  teach- 
ers. 3;  telegraph  opi^rator,  1 ;  telephone  opi^rntors,  3. 

Agent,  1 ;  liookkeepers,  9 ;  box  maker,  1 ;  card  clothier, ! ;  clerks,  8 ;  compositor,  1 :  dressmakers, 
0;  examiners, 3;  forewoman, threadmakers,  1;  librarian,  !;  milliners, 3;  polisher,!;  seam- 
stresses, 3;  stenographers,?;  stitchers, 9;  students,  10;  teachers, 8;  telephone  oiierator,  1; 
wemver,  J. 


a  Ifamberin  emeh  oeenpation  not  reported. 
o  A'amber  aot  reported. 


€  Including  home  Xo.  31. 
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nam- 
ber. 


89 
40 


41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
4« 
47 
48 
49 
50 
bl 

52 
53 

54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
50 


Occupations  pursnod  by  inmates  and  number  in  each. 


60 

61 

62 
63 

65 
66  ' 

C7i 
63 

I 
60, 
70 

'^ 

72' 

P.  I 
<1  ( 


75 
76 

77 


Bookkeepers,  2;  clerks,  21;  domestics,  234 ;  dressmakers,  16;  nurses,  10;  students,  3;  teachers, 
3;  telephone  operators,  8 ;  travelers,  5;  typewriters,  5. 

Book  binders,  bookkeepers,  candy  makers,  canvassers,  clerks,  compositors,  domestics,  dress- 
makers, elocutionists,  factory  employees,  fur  sowers,  governesses,  hairdressers,  housekeepers, 
laboratory  employees,  milliners,  missionaries,  nurses,  office  employees,  physicians,  saleswo- 
men, saleswomen,  travelioe,  seamstresses,  stenugrapjiers,  students,  students,  music,  tailor- 
esses,  teachers,  teachers,  kindergarten,  teachers,  music,  telegra])h  oi>erators,  telephone  oper- 
ators, typewriters,  umbrella  makers,  (a) 

Clerks,  2;  dressmaker,  1 ;  seamstresses,  2 ;  stenugraphera,  2 ;  teacher,  music,  1. 

Occupations  not  reported. 

All  occupations  open  to  women. 

Bookkeepers,  5;  nurses,  4;  sal^women,  12;  servants,  3;  shopgirls,  6;  stenographers,  20 ;  mis- 
cellaneous, 4. 

Cooks,  domestics,  factory  employees,  seamstresses,  store  emplo^-ees.  (a) 

Clerks, 2;  domestics,  6;  milliners,  A;  seamstresses,  5 ;  typowriters,  3 ;  waitresses,  2. 

Nearly  all  uceupatious  open  to  women  except  domestic  service. 

Nearly  all  oc'cnpations  open  to  women. 

Cooks,  2:  nurses,  4;  stenographers,  4;  tailoress,  1. 

Dressmakers,  stenograph ont,  students,  art,  teachers,  typewriters,  et-c.  (a) 

Canvassers,  com]>ositors,  dressmakers,  saleswomen,  stenographers,  students,  t\pewriters, 
etc.  (a) 

Bookkeepers,  4 ;  clerks,  2;  cooks,  2;  dressmakers,  4 ;  nurses,  6;  stenographers,  5 :  waitresses,  4. 

Laundry  employees,  machine  operators,  maids,  office  clerks,  seamstreHsos,  shopj^irls,  tyi>e- 
writers,  etc.  {a} 

Cashier,  1 ;  chambermaid,  1 ;  cook,  1 ;  domestics,  4 :  dressmaker,  1 ;  fancy  worker,  1 ;  milliner,  1 ; 
photographer,  1 ;  solicitor,  1 ;  stenographers  and  typewriters,  3 ;  ux>hoIsterur,  1 ;  waitressos,  4. 

Occupations  not  reported. 

Artists,  saleswomen,  seamstresses,  students,  teachers,  (a) 

Artists,  saleswomen,  seamstresses,  students,  teachers,  (a) 

Artists,  saleswomen,  seamstresses,  students,  teachers,  (a) 

Actresses,  11 ;  ogi'uts,  74;  agents,  real  estate,  2 ;  architects,  3 ;  artistn,  15S;  nssnj'cr,  1 :  boarders, 
90:  bookbinder,  1 ;  bookkeepers,  89;  box  makers,  4;  cashiers,  7 ;  cntalo^erH,  4 ;  chaperons,  6; 
china  painters,  17;  clerks,  192;  cloak  makers,  2 ;  collarmakers,  3 ;  eompanions,  43;  compositors, 
6;  confectioners,  4 ;  copyists,  10;  deaconesses,  2 ;  designers,  14;  dressmakers,  43G;  e<litors,  11; 
electrician,  1;  elocutioni.sts,  9;  embroiderers,  art,  19;  fancy  workers,  40;  farmers,  7;  feather 
curlers,  4;  llorists,  3;  forewomen,  2;  fruitgrower,  I;  glove  maker,  1;  governesses,  C2 ;  hair- 
dressers, 11;  hatters,  2;  hotel  keepers,  6;  housekeepcrH,  171;  illustrator,  1 ;  janitross,  1;  Jour* 
nalists,  P9;  Lice  workers,  6;  lawyers,  5;  lecturers,  15;  librarians.  39;  literary  workers,  21; 
maids,  12;  manicurists,  3 ;  manufacturers,  8 ;  massagists,4;  matrons.  54;  merchants,  44;  mill 
operators,  3;  milliners,  639;  missionaries,  37 ;  miHsiou  workers,  14;  musicians,  24;  nurses,  98; 
nurses,  trained,  147;  organists,  12;  pharmacists,  3;  photographers,  5;  physicians,  7U;  post- 
mistresses, 5;  proof  re:iuers,  9;  readers,  2;  reporters,  2;  saleswomen,  45;  sculptor,  1;  seam- 
stresses. 53;  secretaries,  46 ;  singers.  33;  stenographers,  216;  students,  208;  students,  art,  15; 
students,  medical,6:  superintendents,  38;  teachers,  1,710;  teachers,  art,  16;  teachers,  cook- 
ing, 3:  tea^'hers,  kindergarten,  44;  teachers,  music,  152;  teachers,  vocal,  29;  telegraph  oper- 
ators, 9;  travelers,  449;  typewriters,  9;  umbrella  makers,  3;  viuliuist,  1;  weaver,  1;  wood 
carver.  1. 

Artists,  canvassers,  clerks,  collectors,  companions,  delegates  to  organizations,  nur.scH,  children's, 
nurseHftraineil,  seamstresses,  superannuated,  teachers,  (a) 

Cashiers,  clerks,  dressmakers,  governesses,  ladies'  maids,  milliners,  nurses,  trained,  sales- 
women, students,  teachers,  telegraph  operators,  etc.  (a) 

Occupations  not  reported. 

Chamt)ermiiids,  16;  cooks,  7;  domestics,  9;  housokce]^rs,  2;  laundres.t,  1;  ladies*  maids,  76; 
nnrserj'  governesses,  33;  nurses,  79;  seamstresses,  2;  teat- hers,  10;  waitresses,  2;  miscella- 
neouA,*21. 

Clerks,  4;  matron,  1;  mi.Hsionary,  1;  secretary  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  1;  secretary  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  1;  sui)erinteudeut  woolen  mill,  1; 'tailoress,  1;  telephone 
operator,  I. 

Dn«smakers.  milliners,  nurses,  seamstreast's.  shirt  and  collar  m.ikers,  teachers,  etc.  (a) 

Bookkeei>ers,  2 ;  seamstresses,  3 ;  stenographer.  1 :  tearhers,  kindergarten,  3;  etc. 

Laundresses  and  domestics,  15;  scholars,  19;  seamstresses.  9. 

Agent.  C4irset,  1 ;  companions,  2:  milliners,  2;  proofreader,];  stenographers,  2 ;  students,  music 
and  art,  4 ;  teacher.  Kindergarten,  1. 

All  occupations  Ailed  by  women. 

]iookkc<'i>or,  1 ;  clerks,  4 ;  seamstress,  1 ;  stenographers,  4 ;  student,  music.  1. 

Clerks,  7;  domestics,  34;  dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  8;  milliners, 24;  stenographers  and 
bookkeejiers,  22;  students,  20;  teachers,  8;  telegrapli  operators,  2, 

I>4»mestic8  (6) ;  dressmakers,  4;  engraver,  1;  factory  empio^'ces  (6) ;  nurses,  trained,  2;  scholars, 
2;  stenographers,  2;  telephone  operators,  2. 

BookkoeiMjrs,  factory  emidoyees,  shopgirls,  stenographers,  students,  (a) 

Dressmaker,  1 ;  pottery  euti>loyees,  5 ;  tailoresses,  2 ;  teachers,  school,  2. 

Domestics,  seamstresses,  etc.  (a) 

Cooks,  domestics,  dressmakers,  general  workers,  nurses  for  the  sick  and  for  children,  seam- 
stresses, waitresses,  etc.  (a) 

Bookkeepers  (6) ;  cashiers  (6) ;  dressmakers,  3 :  milliners  (b) ;  nurses  (fr) ;  saleswomen  (b)  -,  stenog- 
rapher, 1 ;  Student,  1. 


a  Number  in  each  occnpation  not  reported. 


b  Number  not  reported. 
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Mar- 

num- 
ber. 


81 


Oocapations  porsued  by  inmateB  and  number  in  each. 


78  Dresamaker,  1 ;  electric  liffht  company  employee,  1 ;  milliner,  1 ;  saleawomen,  7 ;  stenographers, 

7 ;  tailoreas,  1 ;  teacher,  Klndorfau*ten,  1 ;  tobacco-factory  employees,  3. 

79  Bookkeepers,  canYaaaeni,  clerks,  copyists,  dressmakers,  forewomen,  bakeries  and  stores,  luilli- 

ners,  stenographers,  typewriters,  (a) 

80  Occupations  not  reported. 
Agent,  1 ;  chambermaid,  1 ;  clerks,  4 ;  deaconess,  1 ;  domestic,  1 ;  goyemesses,  4 ;  housekeepers,  7 ; 

ladies'  maids, 2;  laundress,!;  milliners, 2;  nur8e«,3;  nurse,  child's,  1;  nurse  for  the  sick,  1; 
nursea,  trained,  5;  seamstreas,  1;  stenographers,  2;  teachers,  4;  teacher,  music,  1;  wait* 
resses,  2. 

82  Domestics,  nurses,  saleswomen,  seamstresses,  typewriters,  etc.  (a) 

83  Artists,  5;  bookbinders,  3;  bookkeepers,  13;  c-ashiers,  3;  dressmakers,  05;  factory  emploj^ees, 
26;  folder,  1;  hairdressers,  3;  librarians,  4;  maasagists,  4;  milliners,  13;  miaaionariew,  8; 
office  employees,  9;  saleswomen,  68;  seamstresses,  12;  stenographers,  83 ;  students,  art,  busi- 
ness, dental,  domeatic  science,  dressmaking,  kindergarten,  medical,  massage,  millinery, 
niuslc,  pharmacy,  94 ;  teachers,  23;  telegraph  operators,  2;  United  States  mint  employees,  5; 
miscellaneous,  44. 

84  Bookkeepers,  clerks,  nurses,  stenographers,  students,  teachers,  typewriters,  etc.  (a) 

85  I>omestics,  dressmakers,  clerks,  nurses,  seamstresses,  teachers,  typewriters,  (a) 

86  0<'-cu  nations  not  reported. 

87  Bookkeepers,  clerks,  dressmakers,  milliners,  stenographers,  students,  (a) 

88  Bookkeepers,  canvassers,  dreasmakers,  nurses,  tramed,  pants  makera,  seamstresses,  shirt 
makers,  stenographers,  typewriters,  (a) 

Clerks,  stenographers,  teachers,  typewriters,  etc.  (a) 
90     Dressmakers,  factory  employees,  nulliners,  saleswomen,  stenographers,  teachers,  school,  (a) 

a  Number  in  each  oconpation  not  reported. 


THE  TRADE-UNION  LABEL. 

BY  JOHN  GBAHAM  BROOKS. 

!No  sign  of  a  trade-union  label  has  been  found  by  the  writer  earlier 
than  1874.  It  appears  to  be  wholly  of  American  origin,  nor  is  any 
evidence  at  hand  that  unions  elsewhere,  except  in  Canada,  show  special 
interest  in  it.  (a)'  The  chief  reason  for  its  adoption  here  is  doubtless 
in  the  intenser  and  more  embarrassing  forms  of  competition  under 
which  labor  anions  suffer.  Many  devices,  both  good  and  bad,  to  which 
the  American  trade  union  has  been  driven,  find  their  origin  in  the 
exigencies  of  this  severer  comi)etition.  If  the  distinctively  race  ele- 
ment is  included,  no  single  factor  in  this  competition  is  so  powerful  as 
that  of  immigration.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  numbers.  It  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  multitudinous  unskilled  labor.  It  is  also  a 
question  of  race.  All  a  priori  theories  of  liberty  and  brotherhood 
yield  quickly  before  the  actual  competition  of  different  standards  of 
living  in  a  common  market. 

The  Australian  trade  unions  were  powerful  enough  practicaUy  to 
exclude  the  "  yellow  race.''  The  unions  there,  as  in  England,  are  over- 
whelmingly of  the  same  race.  This  fact  makes  the  competitive  strug- 
gle relatively  a  simple  one.  The  attempt  to  understand  the  American 
trade  union  is  incomparably  more  perplexing  because  of  the  racial 
effects.  The  constant  pressure,  through  immigration,  of  a  great  mul- 
titude of  half-skilled  laborers,  representing  far  lower  standards  of  life 
and  at  the  same  time  introducing  race  antagonisms,  has  driven  the 
trjide  union  in  this  country  to  catch  at  every  weapon  of  defense.  The 
label  is  one  of  these  weapons.  Its  first  appearance  was  in  California 
during  the  ^'sand  lot"  agitation  against  the  Chinese.  The  Burlingame 
treaty  with  China  was  concluded  July  28,  1868.  In  article  5  both 
countries  "cordially  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of 
n)an  to  change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  free  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects 
resj)ectively  from  one  country  to  the  other  for  the  purposes  of  curiosity, 
of  trade,  or  a^i  permanent  residents."  This  hospitable  mood  was  of 
short  duration.  In  this  same  year  (1868)  11,085  Chinese  landed  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  In  1872  a  San  Francisco  firm  of  cigar  makers  took  on  a 
number  of  Chinese.  The  number  which  came  into  direct  competition 
with  the  work  of  any  trade  union  must  have  been  slight,  except  per- 
haps with  the  cigar  makers,  yet,  as  with  the  insignificant  product  of 
prison  labor,  it  aroused  instant  hostility. 


a  The  sabjeoi  of  the  label  in  England  seems  first  to  have  oome  up  at  the  Trade 
Union  and  Cooperative  Congress  in  1893.  It  had  favorable  recognition  and  the  felt 
*  »■  have  mdopted  it. 
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Mueli  of  the  more  receut  State  legislation  concerning  the  label 
throws  light  ui)on  its  origin,  as  in  Illinois,  where  it  is  held  that  a  label 
upon  cigars  showing  them  to  have  been  "made  by  a  first-class  work- 
man, a  member  of  an  organization  opposed  to  inferior,  rat-shop,  cooly, 
prison,  or  filthy  tenement-house  workmanship  "  is  legal,  etc.  Against 
the  rat-shop,  cooly-made  cigars  the  California  cigar  makers  first  struck. 
But  how  should  a  sympathizing  public  know  which  were  rat-shop  and 
cooly-made  cigars,  and  which  the  product  of  "American  labor  with 
its  superior  standard?"  To  meet  this  practical  difficulty  a  label  was 
adopted,  not  the  blue  label  in  present  use,  but  a  white  one,  to  show 
the  buyer  that  he  was  patronizing  whit^  labor.  It  was  thus  against 
the  competition  of  a  low-class  unorganized  labor  that  this  weai)on  of 
the  label  was  first  directed.  Its  appeal  was  to  the  smoker:  "Buy  no 
cigars  except  from  the  box  marked  with  the  trade-union  label,  thus 
you  help  maintain  the  white  as  against  the  cooly  standard  of  life  and 
work." 

In  1875  another  label  appeared  in  St.  Louis  during  a  strike  of  the 
cigar  makers  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  color  was  changed 
from  white  to  red.  The  fight  was,  however,  strictly  over  the  issue  of 
organized  and  unorganized  labor.  Both  were  putting  cigars  upon  the 
market.  The  trade  union  wished  in  this  instance  to  win  the  support  of 
the  consumer  for  a  product  made  under  union  conditions.  To  show 
this  a  red  label  was  used.  There  was  at  least  success  enough  in  this 
attempt  to  cause  the  counterfeiting  of  this  label,  upon  which  the  trade 
union  placed  on  the  label  its  own  seal.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
thought  of  legal  protection  against  counterfeiting.  At  the  convention 
held  in  Chicago,  1880,  a  dispute  arose  between  delegates  from  the 
Pacific  Slope  and  those  from  St.  Louis  as  to  the  color  of  the  label.  "  Let 
us,"  said  an  Eastern  delegate,  "take  the  other  color  on  the  flag,"  upon 
which  the  present  blue  label  was  adopted. 

At  this  convention  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  unions 
were  sufl'ering  not  only  from  Chinese  labor,  but  from  the  competition 
of  the  prisons  and  the  tenement  house.  A  further  and  more  systematic 
use  of  the  label  was  urged  in  order  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  union 
against  such  competition. 

The  Cigar  Makers'  Union  has  grown  against  great  difficulties  into  an 
organization  of  such  power  and  effectiveness,  that  a  brief  account  of  it 
seems  here  in  place,  especially  since  the  label  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  its  history  during  the  last  17  years.  The  first  union  was  formed  in 
1851  in  Baltimore.  It  ceased  to  exist  within  six  months,  largely  from 
internal  dissensions.  In  1859  another  was  formed.  It,  too,  failed  after 
some  ten  months  from  the  same  causes.  In  1864  the  l^ational  Union 
was  organized  in  Ifew  York  City.  The  objects  are  thus  stated  in  the 
first  constitution:  "To  facilitate  the  thorough  organization  of  the  trade 
it  represents  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection;  to  secure  cooperation 
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wlieiiever  it  may  be  required,  and  to  decide  all  diflferences  that  may 
arise  between  local  unions."  At  the  second  convention  (1865)  several 
new  unions  were  added.  The  gain  was  steady  until  the  panic  of  1870. 
The  membership,  which  had  grown  to  5,800  in  1869,  fell  to  3,771  in 
1873.    After  1877  the  gain  in  local  unions  was  as  follows: 


September,  1877 17 

September,  1879 35 

September,  1880 74 

September,  1881 126 

September,  1883 183 

Septeml>er,  1885 191 


September,  1887 259 

September,  1889 270 

September,  1891 291 

September,  1893 316 

September,  1896 350 


The  official  journal  (1896)  of  the  cigar  makers  reports  a  total  of  14,070  -^ 
factories,  of  which  7,147  are  strictly  union  shops. 

The  efficiency  of  the  union  is  best  seen  in  the  summary  of  benefits 
from  the  report  of  1896. 

The  total  amount  of  benefits  expended  in  sixteen  years  and  eight 
months  aggregated  $3,182,281.19. 

BENEFITS  PAID  IN  SIXTEEN  YEARS  AND  TWO  MONTHS. 


Tear. 


1879(o) 

imi 

l*»l 

iwe 

Iftvl 

1K*4 

18W 

1886 

IfW 

IWW 

1889 

1«00 

l«9l 

1892 

1893 

M94 

1895 

Total 


Benefits  paid. 


Strike. 


Sick. 


Death. 


$3,608.23 
4,  OTrO.  36 
21,797.68 
44, 850. 41 
27,812.13 
143.  547. 36 
61,  087. 28 
54.  402. 61 
13, 871. 62 
45, 303. 62 
5, 202. 52 
18,414.27 
3.3, 531. 78 
37, 477. 60 
18,228.15 
44, 966. 76 
44, 039. 06 


$3, 987. 78 

17. 145. 29 
22, 250. 56 
31,551.50 
29, 379. 89 
42,  225. 59 
63,900.88 
58, 824. 19 
59,519.94 
64, 660. 47 
87,472.97 

89. 906. 30 
104, 391. 83 
106, 758.  87 
112,567.06 


$75.00 

1, 674. 25 

2,690.00 

3, 920. 00 

4,  214. 00 

4,820.00 

8.850.00 

21. 319. 75 

19. 175. 50 

26. 043. 00 

38.068.35 

44,701.97 

49,  458. 33 

62, 158. 77 

66, 725. 98 


623, 151. 44 


894,542.57  i  353.S94.90 


Traveling. 


$2, 808. 15 
12, 747. 09 
20,  386. 64 
37,135.20 
39,  632. 08 
26,  683. 54 
31,835.71 
49,281.04 
42,891.75 
43, 540. 44 
37,914.72 
53,  535. 73 
47, 732. 47 
60, 475. 11 
42. 154. 17 
41,  657. 16 


590,  414. 00 


Out  of  work. 


$22. 760. 50 
21,223.50 
17.460.76 
89. 402.  75 

174. 517. 25 

166. 377. 26 


491,742.00 


a  Two  months  only. 

The  above  table  does  not  include  the  amount  expended  for  benefits 
the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  (1896),  which  amounted  to 
8228,536.28,  as  follows: 

Loan $17,509.15 

Sick 57,199.45 

Strike 18,407.71 

Out  of  work 95,115.00 

Dt-atU 40,304.97 

From  the  constitution  of  the  International  Union,  adopted  in  Detroit, 
1896,  the  following  sections  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  label. 
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THE  BLUE  LABEL. 

Section  152.  The  president  of  the  International  Union  shall  have 
prepared,  printed,  and  registered,  a  trademark  label,  to  be  known  as 
the  union  label,  in  perforated  sheets  of  not  less  than  ten,  suitable  to  be 
pasted  on  the  outside  of  the  box,  so  that  the  label  will  be  conspicuously 
displayed.  The  labels  shall  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  local  unions. 
The  paper  used  shall  be  a  quality  known  as  "  mill  medium,^'  and  of 
lijrht  blue  color.  The  proportion  of  labels  used  by  the  Canadian  unions 
to  be  printed  in  Canada  by  order  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
international  president. 

Seo.  153.  The  following  shall  be  the  inscription  on  the  union  label: 

September,  1880. 
iHRned  by  anthority  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America. 

UNION-MADE   CIGARS. 

This  certifies  that  the  cigars  contained  in  this  box  have  been  made  by  a  first-class 
workman,  a  member  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America,  an  organi- 
zation devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  moral,  material,  and  intellectual  welfare 
of  the  craft;  therefore  we  recommend  these  cigars  to  all  smokers  throughoat  the 
world. 

All  infringements  upon  this  label  will  be  punished  according  to  law.  President 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America. 

Sec.  154.  Each  local  union  shall  furnish,  through  its  shop  commit- 
teemen, to  all  strict  union  shops,  free  of  all  charges,  as  many  of  these 
labels  as  may  be  required  from  week  to  week  for  all  cigars  actually 
made  by  members  of  the  union  and  persons  holding  retiring  cards.  No 
shop  shall  be  considered  a  strict  union  shop  unless  the  packers  of  the 
shop  are  members  of  the  International  Union,  and  the  apprentice  law 
of  the  local  union  be  complied  with.  Where  the  manufacturer  deals  in 
Chinese,  tenement-house,  or  scab  cigars,  it  shall  be  optional  with  local 
unions  to  withhold  the  union  label  from  such  firms.  All  labels  issued 
must  bear  the  ink  stamp.  It  shall  be  optional  with  local  unions  to 
paste  them  on  the  boxes.  But  in  no  case  shall  the  union  label  be  used 
in  any  factory  which  pays  less  than  $6  per  thousand.  Nor  shall  it  be 
allowed  on  any  cigars  sold  for  less  than  $20  per  thousand.  This  shall 
not  debar  local  unions  from  establishing  a  price  above  $20  per  thousand. 
No  union  shall  be  allowed  to  furnish  the  label  for  cigars  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  machinery.  Manufacturers  employing  no  hands  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  the  label  unless  they  have  been  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  one  year.  This  shall  not  apply  to  members  suspended 
who  were,  prior  to  their  suspension,  members  of  the  International  Union 
for  one  year  or  longer,  providing  they  be  reinstated  within  six  months 
of  such  suspension.  But  in  no  event  shall  a  manufacturer  be  per- 
mitted the  use  of  the  label  who  offers  presents  as  an  inducement  for  the 
sale  of  his  goods. 

Sec.  155.  In  shops  employing  only  union  members  in  which  the 
employer  or  foreman  work  at  the  bench,  the  union  shall  allow  the  use 
of  the  union  label  on  all  cigars  made  by  them;  provided,  that  they  do 
not  work  to  exceed  eight  hours  per  day  at  the  bench  or  at  the  packing 
table. 

Sec.  156.  Employers  agreeing  to  use  the  union  label  and  violating 
any  of  the  conditions  for  use,  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  refused  the 
^«e  of  the  label  until  the  employer  deposits  the  sum  of  $50  with  the 

oa  as  B  guaranty  for  a  fiaithflil  oompliance  in  the  future;  for  a 


MaA  riolation  the  nae  of  the  liibel  Hball  be  refused  for  the  space  of 
jix  niODths.     In  no  case  shall  there  be  more  than  one  union  lain*]  or 
fncsiniile  of  the  name  on  eiich  box.     Nor  shall  the  word  "  blue  hibel "  l>e  " 
used  as  a  brand  by  any  manufacturer  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  ol'  the 
label. 

8e(\  157.  Shop  committees  are  strictly  enjoined  to  demand  a  faithful 

compliance  by  employers  in  the  uite  of  the  union  label,  and  to  report 

any  breach  of  agreement  to  the  executive  boiird  or  label  committee,  or 

tt)  the  union  forthwith.     For  violating  or  neglecting'  the  enforcement  of 

j^e  conditions  controlling  the  use  of  the  label,  the  shop  committee  shall 

e  lined  not  less  than  $1  for  the  first  offense,  and  not  less  than  ^2  for 

|bc  second  offense.     Unions  violating  any  of  the  couditious  controlling 

he  use  of  the  label,  or  neglecting  its  enforcement,  siiall  be  tined  not 

'lesK  tlian  95  for  the  lirst  oO'ense,  payable  to  tlie  Inteniationul  Union, 

and  for  tlie  second  offense  be  fined  not  less  than  #25. 

Sec.  158.  Manufacturers  operating  more  than  one  shop  shall  not  be  - 
allowed  the  use  of  the  union  label  unless  all  sliops  operatetl  by  Kuch 
manufacturers  are  strictly  union  sliops.     Manufacturers,  their  agents, 
or  representatives,  operating  a  shop  or  shops  in  any  locality,  establieb- 
ing  a  shop  or  shops  in  any  other  locality,  shall  nut  be  allowed  the  use 
of  the  union  label  unless  at  least  the  same  rate  of  wages  is  paid  in  the  ~ 
newly  established  shop  or  shops  that  prevail  in  the  originii)  shop  or 
sliopK.     Manufacturers,  their  agents  or  representatives,  making  cigara  - 
for  other  manufacturers,  their  agents  or  representatives,  shall  not  be 
^allowed  the  use  of  the  union  label  unless  at  least  the  same  vaXe  of 
Vftges  shall  be  paid  in  the  shop  or  shops  of  the  furuiui'  as  is  paid  in  the 
niiops  of  the  latter.     No  brands  of  cigars  made  in  both  union  and  non-- 
oioii  shops  shall  be  allowed  to  bear  the  union  label 

Hrc.  159.  The  international  president  shall  furnish  each  local  union  - 
with  a  uniform  label  canceling  stAmp.  and  no  other  shall  be  used  for 
Ht^iuiping  the  district  and  fitctory  number  on  the  union  label.  Thedis- 
trii't  aii<l  factorynnmber shall  be  movable;  red  inli  shall  be  used  on  the 
ftgright  hand  end  of  the  label  by  the  tinaiicial  secretary  or  a  onunittee 
^  gHifTuated  for  the  purpose.  . 

i  yeo.  1»>0.  Wherever  two  or  more  unions  are  located  in  any  one  city 
Btliey  shall  Jointly  issue  the  union  labels  and  ea<^^b  pay  its  proportionate 
share  tiiwards  the  i^snauee  of  the  same.  A  joint  committee  shall  issue 
th<.'  labels  and  supervise  and  sign  all  contracts  between  the  unions  and 
manufacturers,  liut  no  label  comukittee  shall  grant  labels  to  membeiti 
who  have  a  license  and  who  work  in  factories  at  the  same  time.  In 
lalitieM  where  the  open  shop  system  is  in  existence  it  shall  be  o|)tioua)~ 
with  local  unions  to  refuse  labels  to  manufacturers  (who  employ  ue 
lands)  until  they  have  been  members  one  year. 

.  Sbc.  161,  Lnc:il  anions  shall  be  allowed  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $^5,  in 
Edition  to  attorney  fee.  for  eonmiittee  work  in  the  prosecution  of  couu- 
Irfeit  label  cases.  But  no  prosecution  of  label  cases  shall  l>e  insti- 
Uted  without  the  eimsent  of  the  international  president. 

Sko.  Itili.  Local  unions  shall  be  allowed  *1  per  capita  per  annum  out 
of  the  general  fund  for  hibel  agitation  by  circulars,  newspajMr  iidvor- 
Using,  committees,  etc.,  in  tlieir  respective  districts,  the  per  capita  Uix 

I(o  be  batted  on  the  May  report  nf  local  unions. 
t  Use.  163.  Local   unions  shall,  wherever  practical,  organize  state, 
toovince,  or  district  labt-l  leagues  fnr  Htate  or  district  label  agitation. 
hcfa  ioi;aI  union  in  a  State  or  distri<'t  where  a  league  exists  or  may 
Ihi-reafter  be  formed  xhiuiht  be  a  part  thereof. 
2»55— No.  1.'. 6 
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The  apparent  success  of  the  label  among  the  cigar  makers  raised 
the  questiou  of  its  adoption  with  other  unions  in  1883  and  1884.  Tlie 
powerful  organization  of  the  hatters  introduced  it  in  1885.  The  label 
is  attached  under  the  lining  or  "sweat"  band  of  the  hat.  Its  use  has 
become  so  common  in  stiff  hats  that  a  visit  to  12  New  York  stores 
(not  the  more  fashionable  ones)  showed  that  9  of  them  regularly  kept 
the  labeled  hats.  In  the  semiannual  report  of  the  TTnited  Hatters  for 
June,  1897,  the  number  of  labels  used  from  December  1. 1896^  to  June 
1,  1897,  la  14  townfr  where  hats  are  made  is  given  as  follows: 

Bethel -. 300,000  '  Newark , 500,060 


NoEwalk  _ 150,000 

Orange 160,000 

Philadelphia .  100,000 

St.Louia 10,000 

Yonkers 10,000 


Bloomfield 50,000 

Boston 175,000 

Brooklyn  .^ 130,000 

Chicago 65,000 

Daubory 1,450,000 

Hamiltou _  10,000 

MilJjiirn -^  20,060  [             Total  -, 3,120,000 

Above  95,000,000  have  been  used  since  the  label  was  adox)ted  in  1885. 
It  is  admitted  by  manufacturers  that  the  influeaee  of  the  label  is 
iacrea^ing. 

The  regulations  of  the  United  Hatters  of  Iforth  America  governing 
the  use  of  the  label  are  as  follows : 

No.  1.  No  fivctories  other  than  those  working  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  label. 

No.  2.  Any  manufacturer  usiug  hats,  any  part  of  which  was  made  in 
a  foul  shop,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  label. 

No.  3.  Labels  shall  not  be  furnished  to  any  person  bnying  seconds, 
knockdowns,  or  hats  in  the  rough  to  be.  finished  ont«ide  the  foctory 
where  they  are  umde,  unless  a  voucher  is  presented  to  the  label  secre- 
tary, filled  out  and  signed  by  the  steward  of  either  the  finishing  or 
making  departments. 

No.  4.  The  label  steward  of  the  finislxing  room  shall  have  full  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  the  labels^  and  shall  give  to  journeymen  the  num- 
ber of  labels  necessary  for  each  weighout  to  be  sent  with  the  hats  to 
the  trimming  room.  A  record  shall  be  kept  of  each  day's  work  by  the 
label  steward,  and  he  shall  rei>ort  tb*  some  to  tl»e  label  secretary 
weekly. 

No.  5.  The  labels  must  be  sewed  in  all  hats^  so  that  they  can  not  be 
taken  out  without  destroying  the  labeL 

No.  6.  The  labels  shall  be  kept  in  a  box  nnder  lock  and  key. 

No.  7.  The  national  secretary  shall  fornish  to  the  label  secretaries 
books  of  blank  certificates  and  anything  else  that  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  abuses  in  the  use  of  the  lab^»  The  books  shall  be  given  to 
the  shop  stewards,  and  shall  be  filled  out  by  them  when  hats  are  sent 
out  from  factories  in  the  rough. 

No.  8.  Shop  stewards,  when  hats  are  sent  out  in  the  rongh^  shall  send 

by  mail  to  the  label  secretary  of  the  district  to  which  the  bodies  are 

^  Voucher  B»    Voacber  0  shall  be  sent  with  the  hata^    When  hats 
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are  sent  to  a  district  in  which  there  is  no  local  nnion  of  hat  makers, 
Yoocher  B  shall  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  this  association. 

No.  9.  No  label  voucher  shall  be  recognized  after  forty  days  from 
date  of  issue. 

No.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  joint  local  board  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  label  in  their  respective  districts. 

No.  11.  Any  mannfactarer  who  may  violate  any  of  the  label  laws 
shall  be  dejmved  of  the  use  of  the  label  for  thirty  days  for  the  first 
offense. 

'"  The  label  appeared  in  the  ready-made  clothiDg  trade  in  1886  at  a  time 
when  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  in  control  of  organized  labor.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  small  card  tied  to  the  garment  by  a  thread.  The  present 
form  of  the  label  was  adopted  by  the  National  Union  in  1801.  It  is  of 
cloth  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  garment,  and  costs  the  seller  of  the 
garment  one-third  of  a  cent,  the  purpose  being  merely  to  cover  its  cost. 
The  inscription  on  the  label  shows  that  it  is  issued  by  the  authority  of 
the  general  executive  board  of  theUnited  Garment  Workers  of  America, 
and  the  garmait  is  guaranteed  union  made. 

Tlie  following  are  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers  concerning  labels : 

1.  The  Libel  can  only  be  used  on  garments  made  for  strictly  uuion 
firms. 

2.  The  label  shall  in  no  case  be  delivered  to  any  employer  to  be  by 
him  attached  to  the  garments. 

3.  Each  local  or  locals  using  the  label  shall  appoint  some  member  or 
a  committee  to  issue  to  the  members  the  label,  and  to  control  its  use, 
subject  to  these  rules  and  the  regulations  of  the  locals. 

4.  The  label  shall  be  attached  to  the  garments  by  the  members 
making  them. 

5.  Each  member  shall  report  to  the  committee  or  member  having 
charge  of  the  label  how  many  they  have  attached  to  garments  for  the 
firms  for  whom  they  work. 

G.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  union,  in  such  manner  as  seems  to  them 
most  advisable,  to  collect  from  each  firm  on  whose  garments  the  label 
has  been  used  one-third  of  1  cent  for  each  label  used,  (a) 

7.  The  label  shall  be  placed  in  the  inside  breast  pocket  of  coats,  on 
the  underside  of  the  back  strap  of  vests,  and  on  the  waistband  lining 
of  trousers. 

8.  The  price  of  the  label  to  the  local  unions  shall  be  $3  per  thousand, 
or  30  cents  i)er  hundred  in  less  quantities  than  one  thousand. 

-  From  1891  the  label  has  been  taken  up  by  printers,  bakers  (ft),  wood- 

a  Slight  M  the  expense  is,  this  expense  to  the  purchaser  has  led  to  many  trouble- 
Bomc  objeetions.  Bakers  and  aheemakers  use  a  stamp,  cigar  makers  and  printers  a 
label  printed  npon  paper  without  cost  to  the  user.  To  avoid  the  fHction  caused  by 
the  expense  of  the  linen  label  of  the  garment  makers  several  officials  urge  that  it, 
too,  bo  distributed  gratis. 

(  The  label  issved  by  the  Journeymen  Bakers  and  Confectioners'  International 
Union  of  A.meriea  is  a  gaarsntj  that  each  loaf  of  bread  on  which  it  appears  is  the 
product  of  onion  labor.  It  is  also  claimed  that  bread  so  labeled  is  made  only  in 
sliops  where  sanitMry  conditions  are  perfect  and  cleanliness  prevails. 
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workers  (a),  harness  makers,  iron  molders,  broom  makers,  coopers, 
photographers  {b),  shoemakers,  custom  tailors,  mattress  makers,  horse- 
shoers  {c),  brewers,  egg  inspectors  (d),  and  barbers  (who  display  their 
label  in  the  window).  Labels  are  found  even  upon  coal  carts,  indicat- 
ing that  union  men  only  are  employed  in  distributing  coal. 
j  Among  the  cigar  makers,  hatters,  and  printers  the  label  is  an  infiu- 
*  ence  of  very  considerable  importance.  The  label  of  the  printers,  for 
example  (adopted  November,  1891),  is  in  use  in  more  than  200  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Several  cities  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
pass  ordinances  requiring  all  city  printing  to  bear  the  union  label. 
The  State  of  Nevada  requires  all  State  printing  to  be  done  in  union 
offices  and  to  bear  the  trade-mark  of  the  union.  This  recognition  of 
the  trade  union  by  the  municipality  is  the  boldest  step  yet  taken. 
The  city  thus  becomes  the '*  model  employer,"  accepting  frankly  the 
principle  of  the  "  trade-union  wage,"  and  endeavoring,  to  the  extent  of 
its  patronage,  to  uphold  the  standard  of  hours  and  wages,  conditions 
for  which  the  union  stands.  The  action  recently  taken  by  the  mayor 
of  Boston,  Josiah  Quincy,  is  so  significant  that  the  paragraphs  from  a 
n^cent  address  to  the  city  council  are  given  in  full: 

For  a  number  of  years  the  tyj^ographical  union  has  been  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  recognition  by  the  city  of  the  organization  of  the  i)rinting 
craft  through  the  appointment  of  some  member  of  the  union  as  8U[)erin- 
tendent  of  printing.  I  stated  a  year  ago  that  'Mn  some  foreign  coun- 
tries organizations  of  wage  earners  take  a  constant,  active,  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  municipal  questions,  and  some  of  their  members  occupy 
im|)ortant  positions  and  render  useful  service  in  connection  with  city 
governments,"  and  that  similar  cooperation  might  well  be  encouraged 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  past  in  American  cities.  After  mature 
consideration  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  advisable,  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  thus  indicated,  to  place  in  charge  of  the  city  printing  some 
member  of  the  typographical  union  thoroughly  qualified  to  fill  such  a 
position,  and  that  this  step  would  be  in  the  public  interest;  I  am  now 
entirely  satisfied  that  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  It  seems  to  me 
hi^rhly  desirable  to  make  organized  bodies  of  intelligent  wage  earners 
feel  that  they  are  directly  represented  in  the  management  of  public 
business,  particularly  such  as  i)ertains  to  their  several  trades. 

The  city  printing  has  been  done  for  the  last  twenty  years  under  a 
contract  made  in  1876,  and  allowed  to  run  on  without  change  since  that 
time.     About  $70,000  a  year  is  now  paid  out  for  composition  and  press 

a  The  Amalgamated  V^oodworkers'  International  Union  of  America  issues  a  label 
to  be  placed  on  articles  made  by  union  woodworkers.  On  ordinary  household  arti- 
cles this  label  is  stamped  with  ink,  and  on  store,  office,  and  saloon  fixtures  a  lirass 
stamp  is  used,  similar  to  the  name  plates  used  by  the  manufacturer. 

/>  The  label  issued  by  the  National  Photographers'  Union  is  printed  in  black  ink 
on  red  paper,  and  placed  on  each  union-made  ))hoto^raph. 

c  1  he  hoiHeslKM'rs*  label  is  stamped  on  the  inside  heel  of  each  shoe,  and  is  a  guar- 
anty that  the  horse  wearing  the  shoes  Wiui  shod  by  union  honeshoen. 

d  The  egg  inspectors'  labtd  is  a  guaranty  that  the  eggs  have  been  inspecti^l  by 
^kiJk'd  union  men.    It  is  printed  on  yellow  paper  and  placed  on  the  end  of  the  bo\. 
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work  alone.  When  the  present  saperintendent  of  printing  took  office  I 
instrncted  liim  to  examine  carefully  into  tbe  expenditures  for  printing, 
and  to  report  to  me  whether  the  city  coald  not  with  advantage  estab- 
lish a  plant  for  itself,  to  do  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  own  printing. 
After  carefol  investigation,  both  the  superintendent  and  myself  have 
become  satisfied  that  the  city  shoald  take  steps  in  this  direction.  The 
continuance  of  the  contract  referred  to  stood  in  the  way  of  adopting 
this  policy,  as  it  gave  the  contractor  all  of  the  printing  of  the  city.  As 
it  was  originally  made  through  the  joint  committee  on  printing  of  the 
city  council,  at  a  time  when  it  exercised  powers  since  vested  in  the 
executive,  it  seemed  necessary  that  action  for  its  abrogation  should  be 
taken  by  this  committee,  as  well  as  by  the  superintendent  of  printing, 
and  this  has  just  been  effected. 

Typographical  unions  have  for  many  years  urged  the  establishment 
of  public  printing  plants  for  the  execution  of  pubhc  printing,  and  the 
printers  of  this  city  have  warmly  favored  the  proposed  establishment 
of  a  municipal  plant.  The  new  policy  will  be  inaugurated  in  a  careful 
and  conservative  manner.  Probably  only  a  portion  of  the  city  print- 
ing will  be  undertaken  at  first,  and  the  work  of  the  municipal  plant 
only  gradually  extended.  In  the  meantime  the  present  contractors  will 
continue  to  do  such  portion  of  the  city  printing  as  the  municipal  plant 
is  not  ready»to  take.  It  should  be  stated,  injustice  to  them,  that  both 
the  quality  of  their  work  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted have  been  found  satisfactory,  (a) 

It  is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  such  action  upon  the  part  of  munici- 
palities would  greatly  strengthen  the  use  of  the  label,  at  least  until 
such  time  as  the  experiment  was  found  to  fail.  Upon  its  theoretic  side 
the  label  stands,  primarily,  for  "  better  pay  and  for  improved  conditions 
of  liibor.'-  As  will  appear  later,  this  is  thus  far  but  slightly  realized  in 
l)rsietice.  Its  practical  and  immediate  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  strengthen 
tbe  union.  Tbe  label  is  the  chosen  symbol  of  work  done  under  union 
conditions.  Any  open  and  distinct  recognition  of  the  union  and  its 
principles  of  "collective  bargaining"  must  so  far  help  their  trade-mark. 
Borne  of  the  local  and  college  settlements  take  the  same  step,  not 
merely  of  dealing  with  unions  as  distinct  from  individuals,  but 
expressly  recognizing  the  label.  The  Prospect  Union,  carried  on  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  a  kind  of  college  settlement,  expressly  recognizes 
tbe  label  of  tbe  typographical  union,  which  does  work  on  the  coop- 
erative plan  with  good  measure  of  success.  Tbe  aim  is,  moreover,  to 
make  the  label  in  this  instance  stand  for  excellence  of  workmanship, 
restoring  something  of  the  ideal  of  the  craft  guilds  in  their  better  days. 
Tliat  this  has  not  been  done  more  generally  with  the  label  is  clearly  a 
weakness,  especially  if  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  a  larger  purchasing 
public.  It  has  been  usual  to  claim  for  the  label  that  it  represented 
merely  that  the  work  was  done  under  strictly  union  conditions.  So  far 
as  these  conditions — wages,  hours,  sanitation,  etc. — stand  for  higher 


a  The  following  is  from  a  Chicago  labor  paper:  "The  city  coonoils  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  Rockfordy  111.,  Lonisville,  and  soveral  other  Western  cities  have  recently 
passed  resolntions  that  all  city  printing  must  hereafter  bear  the  nnion  lalieL^' 
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excellence  (as  in  many  cases  they  do)  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  label 
also  represents  a  better  quality  of  work. 

Further  than  this  very  indefinite  claim,  the  label  can  not  be  said  to 
stand  for  excellence  of  workmanship  or  of  product.  The  cigar  makers 
usually  admit  this,  although  they  have  an  organization  of  extraor- 
dinary completeness  and  efficiency.  A  sort  of  minimum  of  quality  is, 
however,  set,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  their  consti- 
tution, sec.  154:  '^In  no  case  shall  the  union  label  be  used  in  any 
factory  which  pays  less  than  $6  per  thousand;  nor  shall  it  be  allowed 
on  any  cigars  sold  for  less  than  $20  per  thousand."  This  action  of  the 
international  body  does  not,  however,  cover  the  procedure  of  local 
unions,  which  may  allow  a  label  on  cheaper  cigars. 

In  the  case  of  the  h<atters,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  tr<ice  any  rela- 
tion whatever  between  the  label  and  quality  or  improved  conditions. 
Many  shox>s  conspicuous  for  the  high  character  of  their  product,  wages, 
and  entire  circumstances  under  which  the  laborer  works,  have  never 
used  the  label,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  their  so  doing. 
Nowhere  better  than  among  the  hatters  can  the  matt^^r-of-fact  side 

I  of  the  label  be  seen.  It  is,  like  the  strike  or  the  boycott,  an  instrument 
of  warAxre.  The  published  literature  of  the  hatters'  union  is  filled  with 
evidence  on  this  x>oint.  !N^o  printed  matter  upon  this  subject  is  so  wholly 
frank  as  to  the  primary  objects  to  be  sought  through  the  label.    It  is 

(  of  course  assumed  that  the  mere  fact  of  labor  organization  imx^lies 
of  itself  higher  wages  and  better  surroundings ;  otherwise  there  is  singu- 
larly little  pretense  that  quality  of  work,  for  example,  or  sanitation 
enters  into  their  calculation. 

A  movement  to  strengthen  the  ideal  character  of  the  label,  to  help 
make  it  what  many  unions  claim  that  it  is,  has  grown  out  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Social  Eeform  Club  in  Sow  York.  The  first  announcement 
of  the  club,  signed  by  its  committee  on  organized  labor,  is  as  follows: 

The  working  people  have  an  answer  of  their  own  to  these  perplexing 
questions.  Theyadvocate  the  use  of  the  union  label — theworkingman's 
trade -mark.  Placed  upon  goods  by  the  workers  themselves,  this  mark 
assures  the  buying  public  that  these  goods  were  made  for  fair  wages 
and  under  healthful  conditions. 

This  device,  invented  by  American  labor,  is  still  new,  but  it  promfses 
a  quiet  adjustment,  through  business  methods,'of  these  ethical  difficul- 
ties which  are  now  troubling  the  minds  of  consumers.  People  who  are 
anxious  to  help  in  mending  matters  can  do  so  by  asking  for  the  union 
label  on  the  goods  they  buy.  The  undersigned  committee  holds  itself 
ready  to  give  full  information  concerning  the  various  labels,  and  what 
are  the  best  methods  of  advancing  the  movement. 

The  club  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  leaflets  ^Ho  make 
the  idea,  the  history,  and  i)ossible  use  of  the  label  known,  not  only 
among  members  of  trade  unions,  but  also  among  the  general  i^ublic  who 
may  wish  to  know  effective  ways  in  which  the  unions  may  be  strength- 
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These  leaflets  are  *^to  be  issnecl  from  time  to  time  for  a  period  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  moutlis.  Written  by  membersof  tke  club  and  others. 
Snbjects:  General  Argument  f  The  Label  a»  it  L^^  What  and  Why; 
Yalne  to  the  Consumer,  Ethical  and  Practical;  History  of  the  Label; 
Economic  Value;  Legal  Standing;  Bakers^  Label :'^ etc,  * 

It  is  the  express  purpose  of  this  committee  to  make  an  active  propa- 
ganda for  the  label.  Two  leaflets  have  already  appeared,  the  first  over 
the  name  of  James  B.  Reynolds^  the  head  of  the  well-known  Crtt^e 
Settlement  in  New  York  City.  The  appeal  is  made  directly  to  the 
public,  first,  to  understand  what  the  label  means. 

1.  It  means  or  aims  to  me»n  that  the  work  is  done  ander  wliolesome 
conditions.  2.  It  iBSvre»  or  aims  to  insure  the  payment  of  reasonable 
wages.  3.  It  insures  or  arms  to  insure  reasonabfe  honrs  of  work.  4.  It 
stands  for  the  eflfort  of  an  organization  constantly  striving  to  seerrre 
and  maintain  these  results. 

Secondly,  the  appeal  i^  made  to  eoop^ate  actively  in  farthering 
its  use. 

To  promote  tliQ  use  of  the  union  label  means,  then,  to  unite  with  the 
workers  in  their  struggle  to  make  the  conditions  under  which  work  is 
done  more  sanitary,  the  conditions  of  the  worker  safer,  and  the  products 
of  better  quality. 

The  union  label,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  only  means  of  helping 
the  workers  in  the  factories  to  help  themselves.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  of  the  benefits  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  workers  for  which 
it  is  guaranteed,  the  support  of  the  union  label  is  strongly  urged  by 
the  Committee  on  Organized  Labor  of  the  Social  Refiwrn  Club. 

The  committee  regards  the  label  as  tlieonly  sign  which  indicates  that 
the  work  has  been  done  under  suitable  conditions  and  with  any  consid- 
eration of  the  rights  of  the  employees,  and  therefore  urges  the  con- 
scientious public  in  making  purchases  to  ask  for  articles  bearing  the 
union  label. 

In  the  second  leaflet,  just  issued,  the  point  is  fairly  made  that  the 
general  public  has  had  its  attention  called  chiefly  and  inevitably  to  the 
dramatic  side  of  trade  union  life  and  effort.  It  has  heard  constantly 
of  the  violence  and  strife.  It  has  known  far  less,  or  not  at  all,  of  the 
educational  and  x>eacemaking  tendencies  in  the  unions. 

The  label  brings  us  to  the  union  when  it  is  in  another  mood,  and  we 
find  it  a  peace-loving  associ<ation  bent  upon  improving  society  through 
improving  the  conditions  of  work  among  its  own  members.  It  is  an 
enthusiastic  reformer.  Here  is  no  contradiction;  none  ever  fight  with 
so  much  fervor  as  those  who  fight  for  ideals. 

The  label  has  resulted  from  that  steady  constructive  effort  toward 
improvement  which  is  carried  on  by  wage  earners  through  the  many 
months  or  years  when  they  are  not  at  war.  It  has  great  interest  for 
everyone  who  loves  fair  play,  self-help,  and  equal  chances  for  all.  Its 
capacity  for  affecting  trade  seems  likely  to  produce  rapid  changes,  and 
consequently  the  principal  labels,  how  they  are  apph'ed,  just  what  they 
signify,  and  whether  they  may  be  misused,  are  matters  that  really  con- 
cern our  whole  community. 
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Certain  weaknesses  of  the  label  are  frankly  recognized: 

Plainly  tbe  scheme  is  not  withoat  its  dangers  and  drawbacks,  such  as 
are  inherent  in  all  man's  dealings.  The  danger  of  counterfeiting  is  the 
same  as  with  any  other  trade-mark.  The  label  is  copyrighted,  and  a 
^strong  union  protects  its  own  label;  the  label  of  a  weak  union  scarcely 
attracts  counterfeiters.  Treachery  among  the  men  is  more  difficult  to 
meet.  The  label  sometimes  is  sold  out.  But  a  fraudulent  label  is  so 
injurious  to  the  union  that  the  evil  is  soon  detected  and  likely  to  be 
quickly  corrected.    These  are  misfortunes  incident  to  all  trade. 

The  leaflet  concludes : 

This,  then,  is  the  union  label,  a  mere  business  device  of  the  American 
workingman,  invented  to  protect  himself  from  broken  promises  and 
crooked  desiling  in  the  business  world  of  bargains  and  competition.  It 
originated  without  sentiment  and  without  consciousness  of  having  any- 
thing more  than  the  most  sordidly  practical  of  uses.  But  like  all  sound 
business  methods,  it  is  notably  well  fitted  to  help  along  the  progress  of 
humanity.  Considerably  to  its  own  surprise,  it  proves  to  be  an  object 
for  enthusiasm.  To  anyone  who  realizes  the  underlying  significance  of 
the  trade  union  this  is  no  surprise,  however,  and  the  practical  good 
sense  of  the  device  becomes  its  strongest  claim  to  confidence.  Though 
the  trade  union  does  not  always  handle  it  well  or  wisely,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  unavoidable  inconveniences  and  imperfections  in  its  actual 
use,  nevertheless  the  label  has  great  possibilities,  and  closely  concerns 
others  as  well  as  the  men  who  planned  it.  To  these  men  it  means 
stable  advantages  in  wages,  hours,  surroundings,  honesty,  and  fair  com- 
l)etition.  Its  right  to  receive  these  things  is  sometimes  questioned,  but 
this  leads  into  the  whole  economic  argument  about  trades  unionism, 
which  has  no  place  here.  Its  actual  value  to  the  craftsman  in  securing 
him  the  sort  of  life  he  needs  is  clear  enough. 

As  for  the  buyer,  on  whose  demand  the  success  of  the  label's  work 
depends,  its  value  to  him,  though  less  evident,  is  quite  as  great.  He, 
as  well  as  the  employer  and  the  worker,  may  find  positive  advantage  in 
using  the  union  label.  The  evidence  and  proof  of  this  are  matter  for 
another  discussion. 

The  occasional  selling  out  of  the  label  and  other  abuses  here  referred 
to  are  true  and  constitute  a  real  weakness  in  the  history  of  the  label. 
A  perfectly  fair  criticism,  however,  admits  some  extenuation.  The 
abuses  will  be  found  at  those  points  (as  among  garment  and  cigar 
makers)  where  the  struggle  of  organized  labor  is  very  intense.  Here, 
as  in  any  fight  which  waxes  hot,  principles  suffer.  The  high  x>hrases  in 
X)olitical  platforms  do  not  deceive  us.  We  allow  for  a  very  wide  and 
sharp  difi'erence  between  the  printed  ideals  and  the  compromises  which 
mark  the  actual  work  of  party  warfare. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  hold  cigar  or  garment  workers  to  stricter 
responsibility.  The  awful  struggle  which  goes  on  in  the  clothing 
industry  is  marked  by  broken  faiths,  in  the  case  of  manufacturer,  con 
tractor,  and  laborer  alike.  It  is  much  to  expect  under  these  circum- 
stances that  the  label  should  come  off  unscathed.  It  has  undoubtedly 
been  often  use<1  and  allowed  under  conditions  which  violate  every 
principle  for  which  the  label  stands. 
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Tbo  conditions  against  which  the  cigar  makers  (and  even  more  the 
garment  workers)  have  had  to  contend  are  not  overstated  by  Helen 
Campbell  in  her  Prisoners  of  Poverty : 

A  block  or  two  beyond,  the  honse  entered  proved  to  be  given  over 
chiefly  to  cigar  making.    It  is  to  this  tra<le  that  women  and  girls  turnj 
daring  the  dull  season,  and  one  finds  in  it  representatives  from  every} . 
trade  in  which  women  are  engaged.    The  sewing  women  employed  inj  * 
suit  and  clothing-  manufactories  during    the  busy  season  have  no 
resource  save  this,  and  thus  prices  are  kept  down  and  the  regular  cigar 
makers  constantly  reinforced  by  the  irregular.    In  the  present  case  it 
was  chiefly  with  regular  makers  that  the  house  was  filled,  one  room  a 
little  less  than  12  by  14  feet  holding  a  family  of  seven  persons,  three  of 
them  children  under  ten,  all  girls.    Tobacco  lay  in  piles  on  the  floor 
and  under  the  long  table  at  one  end  where  the  cigars  were  rolled,  it« 
Rink  smell  dominating  that  from  the  sinks  and  from  the  general  filth, 
not  only  of  this  room  but  of  the  house  as  a  whole. 

Two  of  the  children  sat  on  the  floor  stripping  the  leaves,  and  another 
on  a  small  stool.  A  girl  of  twenty  sat  near  them,  and  all  alike  had 
sores  on  lips  and  cheeks  and  on  the  hands.  Children  from  five  or  six 
years  up  can  be  taught  to  strip  and  thus  add  to  the  week's  income, 
which  is  far  less  for  the  tenement-house  manufacture  than  for  regular 
factory  work,  the  latter  averaging  from  $8  to  $12  a  week.  But  the 
work  if  done  at  home  can  be  made  to  include  the  entire  family,  and 
some  four  thousand  women  are  engaged  in  it,  an  almost  equal  but 
unn^gistered  number  of  young  children  sharing  in  with  them.  As  in 
sewing,  a  number  of  women  often  club  together,  using  one  room,  and 
in  such  case  their  babies  crawl  about  in  the  filth  on  the  wet  floors, 
playing  with  the  damp  tobacco  and  breathing  the  poison  with  which 
the  room  is  saturated. 

In  the  case  both  of  cigar  makers  and  garment  workers,  it  is  incon- 
testable that  the  additional  strength  which  the  unions  have  gained  by 
the  use  of  the  label  has  made  conditions  like  those  described  above 
8<»mewhat  more  difficult  in  a  few  centers.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
reix>rted  as  saying  at  a  public  meeting,  <^  1  have  visited  these  pest 
holes  personally,  and  I  can  assure  you  if  smokers  could  only  see  how 
these  cigiars  are  made  we  should  not  need  any  legislative  action 
against  this  system .'' 

This  trade-mark  is  first  and  last  a  weapon  with  which  to  defend  the 
union.  Sanitary  and  other  improved  conditions  are  of  secondary  con- 
sideration. If  the  pressure  of  competition  is  too  great,  there  is  natu- 
nilly  no  thought  of  any  end  except  to  induce  the  employer  to  maintain 
a  strictly  union  shop  and  thus  insure  the  payment  of  members'  dues. 
Even  in  the  constitution  of  the  International  Cigar  Makers,  section 
ItiO,  it  is  said :  "  In  localities  where  the  open  shop  system  is  in  existence 
it  shall  be  optional  with  local  unions  to  refuse  labels  to  manufac- 
turers (who  employ  no  hands)  until  they  have  been  members  one  year.'' 
Sec^tion  154  says:  "Where  the  manufacturer  deals  in  Chinese,  tene- 
ment-house, or  8<*ab  cigars,  it  shall  b<*  optional  with  local  unions  to 
withhold  the  union  label  from  such  firms." 
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It  is  recognized  that  miicli  elasticity  is  necessary  in  applying  princi- 
ples. Where  competition  is  too  strong  or  tUe  union  too  weak,  abases 
Lave  shown  themselves,  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  rigidly 
the  broader  principles  of  the  label. 

Even  at  present,  in  an  organization  as  iwwerful  as  the  cigar  makers, 
there  has  been  great  license  in  granting  the  label.  It  is  distinctly 
maintained  that  the  label  is  a  guaranty  against  tenement  made  goods 
and  against  good»made  under  insanitary  conditions.  This  is  clearly  the 
aim  of  the  unions^;  but  a  careful  examination  showed  plenty  of  cases — 
in  Chicago,  ftxr  example — in  which  the  label  was  used  with  dangerous 
laxity.  It  Is  certain  that  in  many  of  these  instances  the  label  was 
counterfeited,  the  proof  being  tdiat  prosecutions  were  very  common. 
In  other  cases  the  label  had  beeu  given  cmt  carelessly,  on  the  one  con- 
dition that  all  dues  were  paid  and  no  diarges  ];)eudiDg* 

It  also  appeared  that  an  extremely  Kberal  definition  of  a  tenement 
was  in  use.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  as  the  union  strengthens 
the  abuses  are  less  and  less  frequent*  The  testimony  from  several 
firms  who  have  had  experience  with  the  label,^  as  well  as  many  con- 
tractors, confirm  thin  view. 

The  head  of  a  large  firm  in  New  York  said  to  the  writer  in  April, 
1897:  "I  did  everything  that  I  could  to  get  hold  of  the  label  on  my 
own  conditions,  but  it  was  refused  until  my  shop  became  strictly 
a  union  shop,  and  I  have  been  held  rigidly  to  the  contract.  They 
have  been  straight  and  fair  with  me."  This  is  also  the  testimony  of  a 
large  firm  in  Boston. 

Wholesale  firms  are  often  led  to  adop4  the  label  because  of  the 
form  of  propaganda  in  use  among  the  unions.  In  hundreds  of 
country  towns  where  trade  unionism  is  strong  an  agitation  is  organ- 
ized among  the  various  unions,  lecturers  sent  out,  and  literature  dis- 
tributed to  induce  the  local  traders  to  keep  labeled  goods  in  stock,  (a) 

a  From  the  national  office  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  the  following  cir- 
cular^ containing  resolutions  adopted  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  New  York,  1895,  was  sent  out  in  1896  as  an  appeal  to  the  160,000  shoe 
workers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada : 

Fellow  Workers  :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from 
the  ])rinted  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  m  New  York  City  December  9  to  17,  1^5 : 

Hesolation  No.  32: 

Vkereaj)  rival  organizations  horotofore  ex istin/r  among  the  boot  and  shoe  workcm  havo  been  con- 
tending for  Hupromacry,  resulting  in  a  division  of  the  workcni  into  small  factions;  and 

\«  liereoA  this  division  has  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  hoot  and  shoe  workers  with  a  twofold 
effect : 

First.  In  making  irnpossible  that  unity  of  action  necessary  in  any  trade  to  protect  the  workers  from 
the  oucroaclinients  of  the  employer,  and 

Second.  In  depriving  the  boot  and  slioe  workers  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  assistance  of 
other  organized  trades  through  the-use  of  a  label  representing  a  uniteil  craft;  and 

Whereiia  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  at  a  joint  convention  held  in  Boston,  April  10,  1895, 
fountled  a  new  national  organization  into  which  all  existing  national  organizations  were  merged,  thus 
^mpletiug  an  amalgamation  of  the  organised  shoo  workers  into  one  organization  known  as  the  Boot 
sand  Shoe  Workers'  Union ;  and 

'k   Wbereaa  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workera'  Union  has  adopted  as  the  trade-mark  or  label  of  the  craft  a 
device  known  as  the  nnion  stamp,  said  union  stamp  being  a  ateel  die  in  the  design  of  a  shield,  with 
^•'>«»rv  number  attached,  to  be  imnrcaaed,  npon  the  ioiea  of  only  anch  boota  andahoea  aa  are  made 
'^  '/f  an  Jon  worken  under  fiur  condltiinui ;  and 

•  iI/0  MUMlgamAthm  of  th9  dUBBraiit  fiM^tiaia  of  the  organiaod  worken  Sn  any  trade  into  one 


■Tliiti  (lemiiiKl  leads  tijc  trader  to  a»k  in  tlio  large  cities  from  tlic  wliole- 

Ifiulfi  clepartmuntit  that  tliu label  sliallbe  |>utai>uD  Iiats,  garments,  RLoee, 

■cigars,  etc.    If  tliis  iluuiond  becomes  serious  eiioQgli  tlie  firm,  if  a 

Ksimfaclnrer,  mast  "  iiuionize"  its  sbop  and  sign  a  contract  to  adiiere 

I.Btrictlf  to  iiiiiun  conditions. 

Tbecoiitrnct  betwocii  maiinrin^tarer  and  niiioii  often  contains  n  promise 
toil  the  part  of  tlie  union  to  do  all  vfithiii  its  power  as  a  labor  orgauiza- 
Ition  to  advciiiKe  tlie  labeled  goods  and  otbcrvrise  beucfit  the  mauu- 
E  factnrer.  Tlie  United  (iarment  Workers  of  America  lias  a  contract 
[  with  a  large  firm  of  clottiing  niannlac-tmers  in  the  West.  This  contract 
[■contains  an  admirable  form  of  arbitration,  which  has  proved  onliiely 
LsntiatJactory.     The  head  of  the  firm  assured  the  writer  that  the  lube! 


. .  lomoiDBnlii  lerelornre  girt-a  hy  llie  AmericHO  Fi'dcntion  of  Labor  lo  lalwb. 

ritamp*.  tnds-marks.  or  ilevitM.  reprotenllDg  the  wbolc  or  »nj-p«rt  of  Ihebool  and  ■km  irorkon,  Iw 
-and  bMBby  are  •rltbdnwa ; 

Third.  That  tlie  unlpo  alwaji  of  tha  Bootnnil  Eboe 'Workr>ra'  rnlan  bo  anil  bFreby  U  ladonml  ulha 
If  tittAc-mark  of  the  organlaid  boot  and  alua  mrken.  and  llial  no  booU  or  ahiKM  shall  be  cM- 

il  U  nsiaa  made  except  llw;  benr  npon  tbe  aobw  an  Impmaian  oT  Uw  Boot  and  ebue  Wurkwa' 

w  Cnloq  aLanp,  irUbfacturf  number  uta4:bHli  atidba  It  furtber 

W  B-ilwd.  'riiat  BO  natkoiaL  ImaraMlonal.  local,  or  fbileral  bibor  odIoo.  State  branch,  central  bodf .  or 
mliMlDIi  tbat  1*  BOH  or  ma.v  be  »ffll!al()d  vllb  Ibo  ADiorluui  FnlerBtion  of  lather  aliall 
:«iieDt  or  e1^^  anptKirt  to  auv  derioe,  lal»l  or  Irade-niark  on  buota  jiud  fihoca  Dihinr  than 
■11  of  tbs  Boot  and  Shoe  Werkora'  CbIoq  ;  ud  be  It  furtber 

,  -jat  any  Dalias>il.lntsmatianal.losBl, Drr.'dcrsl labor  nDiDn,3Ule  brandi. nnlml  b-Hly  or 

•arotkei  oncaDicallmi  De*r  aailatnl  wjib  lbs  Aiosridan  Fwlemlion  of  Ijbor  giTini,'  iiidorm-nieut, 

.  -T  iUBBort  to  »ny  lAbci.  tnuki-Dikrk,  nrderlooon  boot*  Wid  abiKa.  utlirrtlmn  tdo  union 

and  bhoe  Worken'  Unlnn,  be  WKlbereby  ialnilrualed  to  IrameillalElj  Kitbdmn  such 
lant-MDenl,  or  nitiportlD  The  Interest  of  a  Iburongb  uuLiy  of  thn  i-mrt. 

TTio  forpgoinR  nction  of  tbo  ronventfonof  tljc  AuiPiirnn  Federslioii  of  LBborlciiveH 
HI)  morn  fur  ctiinbl  at  la  nii.itrunsli lutes  tlio  geuiiiiie  tnide-inark  of  tbu  urgnni^od 
I  ihiM  norkora  of  the  Uuiteil  State*  ntiil  Cu&a4a. 


caiulle  of  label  abu- 


naUr.l 


The  orsaiiizod  workers  slionlil  retxiM  to  TPPojniiie  any  otlior  form  of  label  tbnn  thf 
L  one  nt  tbe  h«ud  of  tliis  )iaragn.ph,  tio  niatti^r  what  rctiri-'wiilutioiiH  may  Le  made  by 
1  dcalera.  loHLBt  npou  liarlnft  nolle  but  the  "iiuion  ntaiiip,"  an  iiD|ire.Maioii  of  wliioli 
I  will  li«  futind  on  tbe  sole  of  nil  strictly  nnion-inndu  shoi-i),  and  without  -which  tin 
I  j;oodiiiiT«un)t>u  made. 

T       You  will  pliico  us  under  old igitt ions  to  you  if  joii  will  nt  onco  niijioint  coiuniittew 
I '  to  wkit  npcni  dnalera  iu  boota  and  ahoca  and  insist  on  them  Itecping  in  Htock  n  line  ol 
'*'  nniou  atamp  "  ahoes. 

If  th»  dealers  aak  you  wberu  they  aro  to  be  bnd,  tetl  Ibpm  to  write  tu  this  oIliDe, 
Y  andat  all  tiniee  refiuo  to  buy  nnlena  tha  "stiimp''  ia  on  the  goods. 

If  you  peraist  in  yotir  dciuandu,  the  dealers  will  tind  a  way  to  siipplj'  tbe  di'miLnd. 

ATlpt  onre  hariD^  asked  for  "□utou  Btninp"  goods  iu  a  store  rt^fnse  to  piircbase 
I  in  that  store  aulesa  yoa  get  tbein. 

1  Onr  reason  for  making  this  request  is  that  if  you  pnrclioso  after  having  naked  foi 
I  the  ''stamp  "  tbo  dealer  concludes  thnt  as  yon  buy  witliout  the  "titauip  bo  can  get 
L  along  nnite  as  n-cll  without  the  ''  union  atauip,"  and  ia  uut  iniliienood  as  bo  would  be 
P  if  you  left  the  store  to  buy  elsewhere. 

I  If  yon  CUD  make  Upossllileto  organize  shoo  norkom  in  your  locality,  eoinmunicati' 
I  «llh  this  odice  aJid  W6  will  fumish  you  wilb  ull  iiiforiuHtiou  iieiessary  to  voinpleti 
I  thn  orgaaization,  and  in  this  way  you  can  help  us  lo  a  great  extent. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  jour  nHaisliince  iu  the   work  of  booming  tbi 
"nninn  stanip''  and  orgaoixin^  onr  craft,  and  promising  to  render  like  service  to  al. 
1   other  crafts,  we  ate  fyutcrnally,  yours, 

Boot  and  Shoe  Worsers'  Uotox. 

r.  »*.— Si'crctaries  will  confer  a  special  favor  upon  ua  by  baviiig  this  oironlnr  rear' 
11.  muciiuga  of  tbeii  orgaui^utions  uud  advising  us  of  Uieir  ncliuu  tUoreon. 
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had  subjected  bim  to  no  trouble,  and  that  ho  had  found  the  officials  per- 
fectly fair  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  which  is  as  follows : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents:  Agreement  entered  into  between 

the  firm  of ,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  United  Garment 

Workers  of  America,  party  of  the  second  part. 

In  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  union  trade  label  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  abide  by  the  following 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  uses  of  the  same : 

First.  All  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  garments  for 
the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  good-standing  members  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part. 

Second.  All  proper  sanitary  conditions  shall  be  observed  in  all  shops 
manufa(;tnring  garments  for  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Third.  Tiie  said  label  shall  be  controlled  by  Local  Union  No.  — ,  who 
shall  attend  to  the  proper  issuance  of  the  same. 

Fourth.  The  said  label  shall  be  in  the  sole  charge  of  a  responsible 
member  of  the  ])arty  of  the  second  part  in  the  shop  of  said  firm,  and 
who  shall  report  weekly  t-o  the  respective  unions,  giving  an  account  of 
the  quantity  of  labels  used. 

Fifth.  Party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  do  all  within  its  power  as  a 
labor  organization  to  advertise  the  labeled  goods  and  otherwise  benefit 
the  business  of  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Sixth.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  for  the  printing  of 
the  labels  used. 

Seventh.  Should  any  diflferences  arise  between  the  party  of  the  first 
part  and  the  employees  as  to  conditions  of  labor,  it  shall  be  adjusted 
by  a  committee  of  three  selected  by  the  firm  and  a  committee  of  three 
from  Local  Union  No.  — .  Should  these  committees  fail  to  agree,  then 
both  committees  shall  select  a  seventh  party,  who  shall  decide  any  said 
question  in  dispute. 

This  agreement  to  go  into  effect and  to  terminate  two  years  from 

date. 

Signed  by  party  of  the  first  part. 

Signed  by  committee  of  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

This  contract  gives  the  officials  of  the  union  much  help  in  doing  their 
own  work,  as  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  see  to  it  that 
his  workmen  fulfill  the  conditions  (paying  dues,  etc.),  which  the  unions 
set.  This  is  indeed  the  real  influence  which  the  advocates  of  the  label 
seek  to  advance. 

Several  special  label  pa])ers  are  now  printed  in  different  cities  solely 
to  further  the  cause.  Some  idea  of  the  effort  put  forth  by  the  unions 
to  strengthen  the  label  maybe  got  from  the  fact  that  in  Boston  during 
1890  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  No.  97  expended  for  "label  agitation'' 
$3,188.28.  In  the  president's  report  to  the  Detroit  convention  last  year  it 
is  said  that  43,393,000  labels  (for  cigar  boxes)  were  distributed  between 
September  1,  1893,  and  August  31,  1896. 

A  new  step  has  also  been  taken  in  the  formation  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  of  a  Trade  Union  Label  League  to  "  give  unity  and  efficiency 
to  the  general  work  of  education  and  agitation."    From  Toronto  we 

ie  was  orgamwA  Jnne  10, 18d5,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
'  tarmdea  wAug  anion  labels  in  thU  city.    This  central  body 
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daiiig  ihe  work  of  advertising  ami  protecting  tlie  various  labels  rolicvos 
tli<^  unions  of  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  makes  it  more  economiral  and 
effrctive  than  by  individual  effort  in  bringiDg  before  the  general  public 
tlie  different  labels  in  n»e. 

Tbe  league  meets  ou  tbe  second  and  fourth  Tuet>da.vs  in  eiwh  montb 

tt  S  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  gitiu  made  in  the  attention  now  paid  to  the  label  may  be  best 

leacured  by  the  sictioii  iit  the  nunual  meeting  of  the  American  Fi'der- 

ition  of  Labor,  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1890.     In  the  secretary's  report  it 

:ud: 

The  growth  of  the  union  label  is  steady  and  sure.     It  is  tbe  back- 

<ne  of  some  of  our  unions  and  a  great  aid  to  them  all.     Label  leagues 

are  being  instituted  in  many  places,  both  on  local  and  State  lines,  and 

are  doing  goo<l  work.     There  are  luany  more  industries  which  can  adopt 

anion  labels,  and  whicb,  no  doubt,  will  iu  tbe  course  of  time.    From 

tejiorts  made  to  headquarters  dnriug  tbe  year  from  tbe  various  unions, 

ntinaed  and  increaHiug  interest  is  being  taken  in  their  welfare.    That 

II  uuions  should  boom  tbe  union  bibel  of  esKih  other  is  important,  for 

'mild  up  and  strengthen  anyone  union  strengthens  all  others.    While 

may  be  working  at  different  eiUlings,  our  interests  are  intertwined. 

l)on  tbe  growth  and  activity  of  unionism  general  ly  in  an^  city  depends 

stability  and  power  of  the  particular  union  in  which  any  one  nf  us 

/  hold  a  c^rd.     Hence  the  imi>ortsnce  of  furthering  union  labels  of 

iBt«T  anions.    By  bel})ing  them  we  help  ourselves  and  all  help  each 

"her. 

The  foUowing  resolutions  were  al^io  adopted  at  this  convention: 

Whereas  the  National  Union  of  the  United  Brewery  Workmen  has 

'ople<l  a  anion  label  for  use  on  all  packages  containing  nuion-made 

IT,  ale,  and  porter,  and  also  a  union  show  card  for  display  in  all  saloons 
vhich  sel!  union  producls  exclusively;  be  it 

/JMoIrerf,  That  thiH  sixteenth  iinnual  convention  of  the  American  Fefl- 
eration  of  Labor  indorses  said  label  and  show  card,  and  urges  all  meni- 
bers  of  tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  demand  tbe  label  and  the 
ih.'w  can!. 

Whereas  we  recognize  in  the  union  label  the  mainstay  of  trade  unions, 

id  that  tbe  best,  most  far-reaching,  and  most  earnest  way  of  educating 
md  advocating  tbe  union  labels  is  through  the  organization  of  active 
laliel  leagues;  therefore, 

livtolreil.  That  tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor  recognize  this  form 
of  organization,  impress  upon  the  minds  of  delegates  in  reporting  to 
"Iheir  constituents  the  necessity  of  organizing  and  maintaining  label 

igues,  and  that  this  body  Itisb-uct  the  newly  elected  oUicers  to  grant 

arters  to  local,  district,  and  State  label  leagues. 

lintolred.  That  this,  the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
'edrrntion  of  l.alior,  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  trade  unionists  to 

•t  only  purchase  the  products  of  union  labor  as  indicated  by  the  union 
,belii  and  tra^le  marks  of  the  various  industries,  but  that  it  shall  also 
their  duty  to  see  that  their  wives  and  families  patronise  uuimi 
prod  nets. 

Whereas  in  order  to  better  acqnaint  the  public  with  the  different 
union  labels,  be  it 

litHolveii,  I'hat  the  executive  coancil  of  the  American  Fedeiaiir 
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Labor  be  instructed  to  have  cardboard  or  enameled  tin  signs  miide  with  I 
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the  different  union  labels  of  unions  affiliated  with  tbe  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  and  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  different  unions  for 
advertising  the  same. 

The  secretary  of  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America  reported  in 
1897:  '^Wo  now  use  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions  of  labels  annu- 
ally. The  label  is  growing  in  importance.  We  have  unionized  about 
twelve  factories  during  the  last  year." 

As  in  the  case  of  cigars  and  garments,  there  is  much  complaint 
against  counterfeit  labels.  Cards  and  leaflets  are  widely  distributed, 
with  appeals  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  counterfeits.  There  is  also 
very  extensive  circulation  of  cards  bearing  the  names  of  those  iirms  in 
different  cities  where  the  labeled  goods  may  be  found,  {a) 

Laws  protecting  the  cigar  makers'  label  have  been  adopted  in  28 
States  and  Territories:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas. 

Cost  of  prosecuting  counterfeits  is  about  $8,000  annually. 

In  Illinois  the  using  of  a  false  label  is  a  quasi-criminal  offense,  and  the 
penalty,  $100  fine  or  imprisonment,  is  so  administered  that  counter- 
feiting is  not  much  checked  (fines  being  remitted,  etc.).  About  50  cases 
were  tried  last  year. 

Protection  by  injunction  or  suit  for  damages  in  court  was  long  refused, 
the  grounds  of  refusal  being  that  workmen  who  used  the  label  were 
only  laborers,  having  no  property  right  in  what  they  produced,  and 
therefore  could  suffer  no  loss  from  counterfeit. 

F.  J.  Stimson,  in  his  Handbook  to  the  Labor  Law  of  the  United  States, 
page  184,  says: 

To  meet  these  cases  the  statute  has  very  generally  been  ])assp.d 
allowing  members   of  trade  unions,  or  labor  unions,  or  associated 

a  Tho  following  appeal  for  cooperation  vras  isened  in  1896  by  tbe  Uuiteil  Hatters : 

BuoTiiERS :  We,  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America,  appeal  to  von  for  assiKtnuce. 
We  do  not  ask  for  financial  aid^  nor  do  we  ask  you  to  mate  the  slightest  sacrifice  of 
either  time  or  money.  Onr  request  is  a  simple  one :  Do  not  bny  or  wear  a  far  or  felt 
hat,  either  soft  or  stiff,  nnless  ttie  genuine  nnion  label  is  sewed  in  it.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it,  and  if  you  comply  with  our  re<|ueet  you  will  confer  on  us  an  everlasting  favor. 

Tho  following  are  prominent  nonunion  concerns ;  they  use  counterfeit  labels : 

For  tho  assistance  which  we  have  roccived  from  organized  labor  in  tho  past  wo  are 
sincerely  thankful.  The  support  given  to  us  b^  our  friends  hasenable<l  us  to  unionize 
twelve  factories  during  the  past  year,  and  with  a  continuance  of  it  we  will  be  able 
to  unionize  every  factory  in  the  country. 

Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  counterfeit  labels.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  not  per- 
forated on  the  four  edges.  They  are  sometimes  perforated  on  three  of  the  edges  and 
sometimes  only  on  two.  The  genuine  label  is  perforated  on  the  four  edges,  exactly 
the  same  as  a  postage  stamp. 

Do  not  patronize  any  retailer  who  has  loose  labels  in  his  store.    Loose  labels  in 

retail  stores  are  counterfeits.     Do  not  boy  a  hat  nnless  the  label  is  sewed  in  it. 

NnnnnioQ  hats  are  sometimes  fonnd  with  oonnterfeit  labels  sewed  In.    The  fact  of  a 

qg  sewed  in  does  not  go  to  i>roTe  thnt  it  i»  a  gennine  one,  though  as  a  rule 
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iborun  ill  any  shop  orclastR,  to  adopt  labels  or  Irade  mnrUetn  be  used 

ilely  to  desitniate  the  produets  of  their  own  lalxir,  or  of  the  labor  of 

inbers  of  their  own  trade  niiions  or  labor  nniona  in  alliance  with 

in;  and  provision  is  usually  nisdo  for  the  registration  of  snch  labeled 

de-uiark  iii  the  office  of  the  eecretary  of  state,  and  a  ]ieiialty  imposed 

eounterfeiting  it;  and  in  most  of  the  above- mentioned  Statea  reni- 

iea  by  injiinetion  or  ctjiiity  jirofesa  are  expressly  given  the  hiborera 

the  labor  niiion  against  the  infringement  of  their  trade-mart  orlalwl, 

unanthorizeil  nae  of  snch  trade-mark  by  other  persona.    In  fact,  the 

tacky  statate  provides  that  sa«h  union  label  shall  not  be  aosignable 

ataU. 

^nch  statotea  :irc  coasLitntionul,  and  ;ire  nut  cla^s  lGf;Lshition,  (a) 
And  it  has  further  been  held  in  Illinois,  find  denied  in  Pennsylvania, 
thnt  a  label  declaring  nnion-iuadetrigars  to  '^havetieen  made  by  a  first- 
Wi>r]fin:iii,  anK'uiber  of  "  *  *  an  orgaDization  oppoceil  toirife- 
KiE-shop,  cooly.  prison,  or  tiltliy  tenement  house  work n»an ship,''  ie 
not  illegal  as  being  immoral  or  against  public  ptdiey  within  the  mean- 
ing of  ^e  law  ol'  trade-marks. 

It  wtII  thns  be  seen  that  sueli  praise  or  blame  aa  tho  label  may  reteive 
will  be  detenuiueil  largely  by  genexal  views  upon  tho  trade  iiiilon  ilselC 
If  it  is  couce<lo(l  tluit  lalior  orgaiuzatiuD  ia  a  neeeiisity  of  tho  time,  that 
it  is  especially  Decesaiuy  at  tho  iwints  where  competition  is  roost  intense, 
it  will  not  be  deiileil  that  the  liibel  is  an  effective  weapon  to  fortify  the 
^niiion  in  ita  stmggle  for  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

If  the  label  i^  to  viu  a  largci'  and  more  strietly  pnblic  sympathy,  it 
obvious  that  lar  greater  effort  mast  be  made  to  have  it  st;ind — an  it 
mtly  claims  to  stand — for  iinproYod  sanitation  and  other  better  con- 
ions. 

In  trader  like  that  of  the  garment  makers,  a  label  that  should  becon- 

leutlj  known  to  )>taml  for  definite  iinpiovemeut  in  the  life  of  the 

rorkcr,  would  attract  a  powerful  pnblic  synipatliy.     There  are  many 

ilieattons  at  hand  that  a  growing  pnblic  interest  will  soon  demand 

some  source — from  mannfactnrers,  storekeepers,  voluntjiry  nsao- 

tions  like  the  Consnuicr.s'  League,  or  from  trade  unions — a  label  that 

lall  be  an  aUsolate  guarantee  that  the  goods  u|>ou  which  it  is  placed 

are  not  made  in  sweat  shops.     Every  increased  eft'ort  of  the  unions  to 

liavo  tbeir  label  a  snre  symbol  of  higher  standards  of  life  and  work 

among  tho  wage  earners  is  certain  to  command  more  cordial  and  more 

belpful  recognition  from  the  geueral  purchaser. 

The  Illinois  oet  of  July  1,1891,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  1,  IS'Ja, 
id  tho  Massachusetts  act  of  1893,  are  good  illustrations  of  legislation 

rding  labels. 
The  Illinois  act  is  as  follows; 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  person,  or  any  association  or  union  of 

rorkingmen,  has  heretofore  adapted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or 

tise,  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement 

for  the  puri>oso  of  designating,  making  known  or  disttnguialiiug  any 
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goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor  as  having  been 
made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packed  or  put  on  sale  by 
sucli  person  or  association  or  union  of  workingmen,  or  by  a  member  or 
members  of  such  association  or  union,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  counter- 
feit or  imitate  such  label,  trademark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
advertisement,  or  to  use,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utter  or  cir- 
culate any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  labels,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement. 

Sbo.  2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  label,  trade-mark, 
term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  sells,  offers  for  sale 
or  in  any  way  utters  or  circulates  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any 
such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement, 
or  knowingly  uses  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation,  or  knowingly 
sells  or  disposes  of  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that 
the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise 
or  other  product  of  labor  to  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation 
is  attiiched  or  afiBxed,  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is 
printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed,  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes 
of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor  contained 
in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  coun- 
terfeit or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted,  stamped  or 
impressed,  ot  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that  the  same 
shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other 
product  of  labor,  in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package  to  which  or  on 
wliich  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed, 
painted,  stamped  or  impressed,  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  (10(>)  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  (2(K))  dol- 
lai  s,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  (3)  months  nor  more 
than  one  (1)  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  3.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union  that  has  heretofore 
adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  a  label,  trade-mark, 
tei  in,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  as  provided  in  section 
one  (1)  of  this  act  shall  file  the  same  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  by  leaving  two  (2)  copies,  counterparts  or  facsimiles 
thereof  with  said  secretary,  and  by  filing  therewith  a  sworn  statement 
specifying  the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  association  or  union  on 
whose  behalf  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
advertisement  shall  be  filed,  the  class  of  merchandise  and  a  particular 
description  of  the  goods  to  which  it  has  been  or  is  intended  to  be 
appropriated,  that  the  party  so  filing,  or  on  whose  behalf  such  label, 
trade-mark,  terra,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be 
filed,  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  same,  and  that  no  other  person, 
firm,  association,  union  or  corporation  has  the  right  to  such  use  either 
in  the  identical  form  or  in  any  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  may 
be  calculated  to  deceive,  and  that  the  facsimile  copies  or  counter- 
parts filed  therewith  are  true  and  correct.  There  shall  be  paid  for 
such  filing  and  recording  a  fee  of  one  (1)  dollar.  Any  person  who  shall 
for  himself,  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  association  or  union, 
procure  the  filing  of  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or 
form  of  advertisement  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  under  the 
I>rovisions  of  this  act,  by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent  representa- 
tions or  declarations,  verbally  or  in  writing,  or  by  any  fraudulent 
means,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of 
any  such  filing,  to  be  recovered  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  injured 
thereby  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
'Uie  not  exceeding  two  liuiidriBd  (2(M))  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not 
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exceeding  one  year,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  secretary 
of  state  shall  deliver  to  such  person,  association  or  union  so  filing  or 
causing  to  be  filed  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or 
form  of  advertisement  so  many  duly  attested  certificates  of  the  record- 
ing of  the  same  as  such  i>erson,  association  or  union  may  apply  for, 
for  eiich  of  which  certificates  said  secretary  shall  receive  a  fee  of  one 
(1)  dollar.  Any  such  certificate  of  record  shall  in  all  suits  and  prose- 
cutions under  this  act  be  sufiicient  proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement.  Said  sec- 
rotary  of  the  state  shall  not  record  for  any  person,  union  or  association 
any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement 
tliiit  would  reasonably  be  mistaken  for  any  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  theretofore  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  other  person,  union  or  association. 

Sec.  4.  Every  such  person,  association,  or  union  adoptii^g  a  label, 
tradtsmark,  or  form  of  advertisement,  as  aforesaid,  may  proceed  by  suit 
to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use^  display  or  sale  of  any  such  counterfeits 
or  imitations;  and  all  courts  having  jurisdiction  thereof  shall  grant 
injunctions  to  restrain  such  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale,  and  shall 
award  the  complainant  in  such  suit,  such  damages,  resulting  from  such 
wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale,  as  may  by  said  court  be 
deemed  just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require  tiie  defendants  to  i)ay 
to  such  ])erson,  association  or  union  the  profits  derived  from  such  wrong- 
ful manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale;  and  said  court  shall  also  order 
that  all  such  counterfeits  or  imitations  in  the  possession  or  under  the 
control  of  any  delenilant  in  such  ca^e  be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the 
court,  or  to  the  comi)lainant  to  be  destroyed. 

Se(.\  5.  Every  person  who  shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  label,  trade- 
mark, or  form  ot  advertisement  of  any  such  person,  association  or  union, 
in  any  manner  not  authorized  by  such  person,  union  or  associati(m,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imi)ris()n- 
ment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than 
two  liundred  dollars,  or  both.  In  all  cases  where  such  association  or 
union  is  not  incori>orated,  suits  under  this  act  may  be  commenced  and 
prosecuted  by  any  officer  or  member  of  such  association  or  union  on 
behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or  union. 

Seo.  6.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  any  way  use  the  name  or 
seal  of  any  such  person,  association  or  union,  or  officer  thereof,  in  and 
about  the  sale  of  goods  or  otherwise,  not  being  authorized  to  so  use  the 
same,  shall  bo  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  x)unishable  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  of  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  both. 

Sec.  7.  The  fines  provided  for  in  this  act  may  be  enforced  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  all  cases  where  the  party  complaining  shall  so 
elect,  and  in  case  of  conviction  before  such  justice  of  the  peace  the 
ofi'ender  shall  stand  committed  to  the  county  jail  until  the  fine  and 
costs  are  fully  ])aid,  under  the  provisicms  of  section  8,  article  IX  of  "An 
a<;t  to  revise  the  law  in  regard  to  criminal  jurisprudence,"  in  force  July 
1,  1874,  or  otherwise. 

^^. -Folio wing  is  the  Massachusetts  act: 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  person,  association  or  union  of  persons 
has  adopted  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  for  his  or  its  protection,  any  labeL 
trade-mark  or  form  of  advertisement  not  previously  adopted  or  owned 
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by  any  other  person,  firm,  association  or  union,  announcing  that  goods 
to  which  such  label,  trademark  or  form  of  advertisement  is  attached 
were  manufactured  by  such  person,  or  by  a  member  or  members  of  such 
association  or  union,  and  shall  have  duly  tiled  copies  of  the  same  for 
record  in  the  ollico  of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  as  provided 
in  section  fimr  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corpo- 
ration to  counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label,  trademark  or  form  of  advar- 
tisemeut.  Every  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall, 
ui)on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  use  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of 
any  label,  trademark  or  ibrm  of  advertisement  of  any  such  person, 
union  or  association,  copies  of  which  have  been  duly  filed  for  record  in 
the  ollice  of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  as  provided  in  section 
four  of  this  act,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit  or  imitation,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shjill  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing two  liundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  monthSi 
or  both  such  line  and  imprisonment. 

Seo.  3.  livery  manufacturer  who  shall  knowingly  use  or  aflSx  tl»*k 
genuine  label  or  trade-mark  adopted  by  any  person,  associ 
union,  as  herein  provided,  and  filed  in  the  ollico  of  the  secreta 
common  wealth,  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act,  upon  ai 
not  manufactured  by  such  person,  or  by  a  member  or  members 
association  or  union,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  excee< 
hundred  dollars  or  by  imi>risonmeut  not  exceeding  one  year, 
such  line  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  4,  lOvery  such  person,  association  or  union  that  has  h( 
ado])^cd,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt,  a  label,  trade-mark  or  form  o 
tisement,  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  may  file  the 
record  in  the  oflice  of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  bj 
two  copies,  counteri)arts  or  facsimiles  thereof,  with  said  secre 
shall  file  tlierewith  a  certificate  s])ecifying  the  name  or  nam 
X>erson,  association  or  union  so  filing  such  label,  trade-mark 
of  adsertisoment,  his  or  its  residence,  location  or  place  of 
the  cliKSS  of  merchandise  and  the  particular  description  of  g( 
luised  in  such  class  to  which  it  has  been  or  is  intended  to  1 
priatcd,  and  the  length  of  time,  if  any,  during  which  it  has  be 
Such  certificate  shall  be  accomi>anied  by  a  written  declaratioi 
under  oath  by  the  person  or  some  officer  of  the  association  or 
Miiom  it  is  filed,  to  the  elfect  that  the  i)arty  so  filing  such  lal 
mark  or  form  of  advertisement  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  t 
that  no  other  person,  firm,  association,  union  or  corporatioi 
right  to  such  use,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  any  e 
resembhuue  thereto  as  may  bo  calculated  to  deceive,  and  tha 
siniiles,  c()]>ies  or  counterparts  filed  therewith  are  true  am 
Tiiere  shall  be  paid  for  such  filing  the  fee  of  one  dollar.    Ai 
who  shall  procure  the  liling  of  any  label,  trade-mark  or  form 
tisement  in  the  ofilce  of  the  secretfiry  of  the  commonwealth,  i 
lu*ovisions  of  this  act,  by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent  repre 
or  declaration,  verbally  or  in  writing,  or  by  any  fraudulent  me 
be  liable  to  pay  any  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  any  a- 
to  be  recovered  by  the  party  injured  thereby  in  an  action  of 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  doll 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both  such  fine  ai 
onmeiit    Said  secretary  shall  deliver  to  such  i)erson,  asso* 
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aiiiou  80  filing  the  same  a  duly  attested  certificate  of  the  record  of  the 
same;  for  which  he  shall  receive  the  fee  of  one  dollar.  Such  certificate 
of  record  shall  iu  all  suits  and  prosecutions  under  this  act  be  sufficient 
proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  trademark  or  form  of  advertise- 
ment. No  label,  trade-mark  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  recorded 
that  would  reasonably  be  mistaken  for  a  label,  trade-mark  or  form  of 
advertisement  already  on  record. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  i)erson,  association  or  union  which  has  adopted 
a  label,  trswle-mark  or  form  of  advertisement,  as  i)rovided  in  section 
one  of  this  act,  and  that  has  duly  filed  copies  of  the  same  for  record  in 
the  ofilce  of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  as  i)rovided  in  section 
four  of  this  act,  may  proceed  by  suit  to  enjoin  tlie  manufacture,  use  or 
sale  of  any  such  counterfeits  or  imitations;  and  all  courts  having  juris- 
diction thereof  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain  such  manufacture, 
use  or  sale^  and  shall  award  the  complainant  in  such  suit  such  damages 
resulting  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use  or  sale  as  may  by  said 
€»art  bo  deemed  just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require  the  defendant 
to  pay  to  such  person,  association  or  union  the  profits  derived  from 
-"'Ml  wrongful  manufacture,  use  or  sale,  and  such  court  may  also  order 
uch  counterreits  or  imitations  in  the  possession  or  under  the 
any  defeudanji  in  such  case  be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the 
o  the  complainant,  to  be  destroyed.    In  all  cases  where  such 
II  or  union  is  not  incori)orated,  suits  under  this  act  mjiy  bo 
d  and  i)rosecuted  by  any  officer  of  such  association  or  union, 
of  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or  union,  and  every 
f  such  association  or  union  shall  be  liable  for  costs  in  any 
•eding. 

The  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  is  authorized  to  make 

regulations,  and  prescribe  forms  for  the  filing  of  labels,  trade- 

L  forms  of  adveitisement,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

In  any  suit  or  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

dant  may  show  that  he  or  it  was  the  owner  of  such  label, 

k  or  form  of  advertisement,  prior  to  its  being  filed  under  the 

■i  of  this  act,  and  that  it  has  been  filed  wrongfully  or  without 

some  other  person,  association  or  union. 
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KANSAS. 

Ticel/i/i  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
1896.     William  G.  Bird,  Commissioner.     105  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  Milling  industry, 
12  paijes;  pa<;king  industry,  4  pages;  <»Jgar  industry, 6  pages;  creamery 
industry,  3  pages;  bookbinders  and  printers,  3  pages;  poultry  packing 
industry,  1  page;  two  important  manufacturing  enterprises  in  Kansas, 
3  pages;  lead  and  zinc  mines,  4  pages;  general  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, 12  pages;  wage  earners,  35  pages;  labor  organizations,  10  pages. 

The  Milling  Industry. — Information  on  this  and  the  other  sub- 
jects treated  in  the  report  was  obtained  chietly  by  means  of  blank 
schedules  mailed  to  the  various  establishments.  In  this  industry 
responses  received  from  82  establishments  show  an  aggregate  invested 
capital  of  $3,010,549,  which  is  probably  less  than  one-half  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  milling  industry  in  the  entire  State.  Following  is  a 
summary  of  the  principal  data  presented  for  the  milling  industry : 

MILLING  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  TEAB  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1896. 


Items. 


Capital  investoil 

Capacity,  24  iioum'  ran,  barrels  .. 

Ont put  for  year,  barrels 

Set«  of  rolls 

SetH  of  buhrs 

Materials : 

Wheat,  bushels 

Coat 

Corn,  bushels 

CoBt 

All  other  ^sin,  bushels 

COHt 

Pro(lnc't«: 

Flour,  wheats  pounds 

Value 

Corn  meal,  ]>ounds 

Value 

Other  Hour  or  meal,  pounds. . . 

Value 

Offal,  pounds 

Value 

Employees : 

Greatest  number 

Smallest  number 

Average  number 

Total  wages  ])aid  during  year 


Mills  re- 
porting. 


Total. 


82 
75 
61 
78 
34 

65 
62 
55 
48 
34 
29 

53 
49 
45 
41 
19 
15 
57 
50 


70 


13,  010,  &19 

17,  719 

1, 693, 886 

923 

55 

7, 875, 423 

$4,568,834 

907,  300 

$146.  Ui6 

147.600 

$23.  :i95 

285, 371, 538 
$4, 603, 687 

14,  478.  875 
$101).  371 

1,796.500 

$16, 917 

123, 347.  892 

$382,  786 

811 

489 

555 

$338,758 


Average 
ner  estab- 
lishment. 


$36,714 

236 

27.769 

11.8 

1.6 

121, 160 

$73,691 

16,496 

$3,012 

4,:i41 

$807 

5, 384. 369 

$93,953 

321,753 

$2,668 

94,553 

$1,128 

2,163,998 

$7,656 


$4,839 


The  Packing  Industry. — In  point  of  magnitude  the  meatpacking 

industry  is  regarded  as  probably  the  most  important  in  the  State.    Ten 

of  the  leading  packing  houses  report  a  total  of  $14,748,588  capital 

invested  in  this  industry.    Following  is  a  summary  of  the  information 

rv^arued. 
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PACKING  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31, 1896. 


Items. 


CapitaliiiTedted 

An f main  killed : 

Cattle 

C«Ive« 

Sheep  

Hogs 

Lam  be 

C«w«t  of  raw  material 

Value  of  product 

WugeM  paid  dariDff  year 

Average  namber  ox  nands  employed 


Estab-    I 
lisbments 
report- 
ing. 


10 

10 
7 
8 

11 
2 
8 
8 

12 

12 


Total. 


$14. 748,  588 


1, 

$48, 

$52, 

$3, 


524,  602 

37,  l.".)2 

407,  720 

158,  \Ki6 

3()0 

027, 610 

732,  8S5 

414.  835 

6.190 


Average 

?er  enlab- 
ishment. 


$147, 486 

52.469 

5.  327 

50.  963 

105,  :t58 

180 

$6, 003, 451 

$6,  591,  604 

$284. 570 

516 


The  Cigar  Industry. — Of  288  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  State, 
only  41  sent  returns  to  the  bureau.  These  reported  a  total  invested 
capital  of  $128,167.  Twenty-eight  establishments  paid  wages  amount- 
ing to  $54,842  during  the  year. 

Thb  Creamery  Industry. — The  production  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  has  developed  into  an  important  industry  in  Kansas  during 
recent  years.  In  1896  the  total  value  of  these  products,  as  reported  by 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  $4,972,446.  Forty- 
three  creamery  establishments  making  returns  to  the  bureau  reported 
a  total  invested  capital  of  $288,366.  Of  27  establishments,  16  reported 
an  increase  and  11  a  decrease  of  business  as  compared  with  1895. 

Bookbinders  and  Printers. — Twenty  establishments  reported  a 
total  capital  of  $259,300,  and  employed  357  person  s.  A  total  of  $1 18,837 
in  wages  was  paid  by  19  establishments  during  the  year.  The  average 
daily  wages  paid  for  skilled  labor  was  $2.33  in  18  establishments,  and 
for  ordinary  labor  $1.12  in  16  establishments. 

Lead  and  Zinc  Mines. — This  industry  has  been  developed  within  a 
few  years,  and  is  reported  to  be  growing  rapidly  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  State.  In  1896  about  $  150,000  was  invested  in  35  ore  mills 
or  crashers.  During  that  year  these  plants  produced  124,464,150  pounds 
of  zinc,  valued  at  $1,401,308,  and  28,123,170  pounds  of  lead,  valued  at 
$450,530.  The  value  of  the  total  production  was  $556,497  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Wage  Earners. — This  chapter  contains  a  series  of  tables  showing 
the  social  and  economic  condition  of  wage  earners,  as  investigated  by 
the  bureau. 

Labor  Organizations. — Ketums  were  received  by  the  bureau  from 
54  local  unions,  bmnches,  or  divisions  of  labor  organizations.  Detailed 
tables  are  presented  showing  membership,  increase  or  decrease  in  mem- 
bership, wages  and  hours  of  labor,  annual  dues,  insurance  features,  and 
other  information  of  interest  to  labor  organizations.  In  the  following 
table,  which  contains  a  summary  of  the  more  important  facts  returned, 
the  local  organizations  are  grouped  according  to  their  national  or  inter- 
natioiial  titleB. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  IfiCC. 


Labor  oraanizationfl. 


Local     I 
noions, 
branches, 
or  divi- 
sions. 


Menib«rsbip. 


Insurance. 


Brotlierhooil  of  Locorootivo  Engi- 
neer» 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fii-e- 
men 

Brotherhood  of  Paintom  and  Deco- 
rators of  America 

Brotlierhood  of  Railwav  Trainmen . 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 

International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists   

International  Typographical 
Union 

Jonmeymon  Barbers'  Interna- 
tional Union  of  America 

Order  of  Kail  way  Conductors 

Retail  Ch'rks'  Xiiion 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America 


Unions,  '     Total     !  Dues  mr  voar.   rks—  '  c;  v 
^*-    _^'    u^_  '      *  Di«a-  Sick- 


etc.,  re-    member- ' 
porting.       ship. 


bility.  uess. , 


515  '  $0. 75  to  $30. 00 


2. 00  to    26.00 

6.25 

1.00  to    33.00 

13. 00  to    15.00 

6.00 

3.00 

7.20 

3. 00  to     5. 00 

3.00 

2.00 


2 

8 

5 

i 

1 

3 

3 

2 

G 

1 

o 

3 
1 


Death. 


14 

9 

1 
0 
6 


2 
6 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Commomccalth 
of  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  XXIY,  1896.  Part  III,  Industrial  Statistics. 
James  M.  Clark,  Chief  of  Bureau.    0^8  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Individual  time  and 
earnings,  320  pages;  statistics  of  manufactures,  240  pages;  strikes  and 
lockouts,  12  pages;  statistics  relating  to  prison  manufiicturc,  10  pages; 
analysis,  20  pages. 

Individual  Time  and  Earnings. — The  statistics  presented  show 
the  actual  earnings  and  time  worked  in  the  case  of  2,381  wage  earners 
for  the  entire  year  180G,  and  in  the  case  of  244  wage  earners  for  the 
first  six  months.  The  actual  earnings  and  hours  worked  during  each 
month,  and  for  the  whole  period,  and  the  average  daily  earnings  are 
shown  for  each  individual  workman.  In  the  case  of  pieceworkers,  the 
quantity  worked  is  shown  instead  of  the  time.  The  industries  repre- 
sented in  this  investigation  are  pig  metal,  iron  and  steel,  tin  plate, 
textiles,  and  window  glas.s.  Tlie  information  presented  was  copied  bj*- 
agents  of  the  bureau  from  the  original  pay  rolls. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — The  first  part  of  this  chapter  ct)n- 
sists  of  statistics  regarding  1,102  establishments  in  various  industries. 
A  series  of  tables  is  given  showing  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
cost  of  material  used  and  value  of  the  products,  the  days  in  operation, 
the  number  of  wage  earners,  the  aggregate  wages  paid,  and  the  average 
earnings  in  each  establishment.  The  establishments  are  grouped  under 
90  industry  headings.  Of  the  1,102  establishments,  1,150  reiwrted  an 
aggr^gftte  invested  capital  of  $195,039,970.  The  aggregate  figures 
for  the  1,102  establishments  were  as  follows:  Value  of  products, 
^^21,765,544^  average  number  of  days  in  operation,  280;  average  num- 
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berof  persons  employed,  157,9145  aggregate  wages  paid,  $58,600,882; 
per  cent  of  wages  of  value  of  product,  liC.5;  average  earnings  for  aver- 
age time  of  employment  during  the  year,  $371.51;  average  daily  wages 
per  cniployee,  $1.30. 

Similar  information,  covering  in  each  case  the  entire  industry  in  the 
State,  is  given  for  x)ig  irou,  rolled  and  fiuished  iron  and  steel,  and  tin 
plate.  Comparative  data  are  presented  for  304  identical  establish- 
ments, representing  50  industries,  for  the  years  1892  to  1890,  inclusive. 
These  data  comprise  the  av^erage  number  of  persons  emi)loyed,  the 
aggregate  wages  paid,  the  average  yearly  earnings,  and  the  value  of 
the  pro<luct,  and  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


STATISTICS  OF  361  MAXUFACTURIXO  ESTADLISIIMEXTS  FOii  TUE  YEARS  1892  TO  1806. 


Year. 


-'"m^o?«r"     A«sregat«  wages  paid. 


Number. 


Ift92 
1393 
1894 
1895 
ISHi 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


138,780 
123, 975 
110.892 
129,109 
119,  670 


a  10.  67 

a  10. 55 

16.43 

a  7. 31 


Anio'.iut. 


$07,  PC7,  579 
57, 324,  326 
4-5.  683.  345 
57, 257, 849 
52,  673, 123 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


Avera;;c  yearly 
earnings. 

i  Per  cent 
Amount. '     of  in- 
crease. 


Value  of  product 


Amount. 


Per  cent 

of  in> 

crease. 


ttl5.54 

a  20. 31 

25.34 

a  8. 18 


$489.  03 
462. 05 
411.91 
443. 48 
439.32 


a  5.  52 

a  10.  85 

7.66 

a. 94 


$271,  830, 072 
228. 158,:!88 
187.  338.  625 
224,687.705 

I  213,517,584 


a  16.  07 

a  17. 89 

10.94 

a4.97 


I 


a  DccH-'ase. 

Compjiring  the  year  189G  with  1892,  the  year  of  greatest  activity  in 
the  series,  it  is  found  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  21.45  ])er  cent  in 
the  value  of  the  product,  of  13.77  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons 
eini)loyed,  of  10.17  per  cent  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  per  employee, 
and  of  22.54  per  cent  in  the  aggregate  wages  paid.  Of  the  50  indus- 
tries represented,  7  showed  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  i)roduct, 
10  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  G  in  the  aggregate  wages 
paid. 

The  entire  production  of  pig  iron  during  1S98  amounted  to  4,020,350 
ton.s,  valued  at  $45,172,039.  Returns  regarding  other  items  are  incom- 
jdete.  Complete  returns  covering  the  production  of  3,992,801  tons  were 
as  follows:  Value  of  product,  $44,773,998;  aggregate  wages,  $4,551,120; 
average  yearly  wages  per  employee,  $390.30;  average  number  of  days 
in  operation,  289. 

The  tabulated  information  relating  to  •''iron  and  steel  rolled  into 
finished  form"  includes  plates,  sheets,  cut  nails,  rails,  billets,  blooms, 
slabs,  muck  bar,  bars,  shapes,  hoops,  etc.  The  total  production  in  1800 
was  4,207,804  tons,  valued  at  $120,782,279.  The  value  of  the  material 
used  was  $70,811,190,  and  the  capital  invested  in  all  but  3  of  the  estab- 
lishments reporting  was  $120,020,912.  An  average  of  53,573  wage 
earners  were  engaged  in  this  production,  earning  wages  amounting  to 
$23,832,628,  or  an  average  of  $444.86  per  employee.  The  average  time 
these  establishments  were  in  operation  was  251  days. 
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The  entire  production  of  tlie  12  establisbments  maimfactnriug  bljick 
plate  in  the  State  during  1896  was  158,106,490  i)ound8.  of  which  07,814,762 
was  tinned  and  60,291,728  was  not  tinned.  These  establishuents 
reported  an  aggregate  invested  capital  of  $3,570,275.  The  tinned  prod- 
net  was  valued  at  $3,157,699;  the  product  not  tinned  was  valued  at 
$  1 ,475,462.  These  12  establishments  were  in  operation  an  average  of  254 
days,  employed  3,144  wage  earners,  and  paid  $1,435,400,  or  $456.5if  ])er 
employee  in  wages.  Fonrteen  dipping  works  produced  41,773,041  pounds 
of  tin  and  terne  plate,  valued  at  $1,888,398,  paid  $125,889  in  wages  to  447 
em])loyee8,  or  $281.63  per  employee,  and  were  in  operation  an  average 
of  240  days  during  the  year.  The  total  production  of  black  and  tin 
and  terne  plate  in  the  26  establishments  was  199,880,431  pounds,  valued 
at  $5,045,097. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — Separate  strikes  occurred  in  68  estab- 
lishments, and  one  general  strike  among  house  painters  involved  200 
shops.    The  following  table  shows  the  strikes  by  industries: 

STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES,  1896. 


Strikes. 

Persons 

in. 
Tolved. 

Others 
thrown 

oat  of 
employ* 

ment. 

iiver- 
age 
days 
dura- 
tion. 

Cause  or  o1\ject. 

Result. 

Industries. 

For  in- 
crease 

of 
wages. 

Against 
reduc- 
tion of 
wages. 

Other. 

c„^        Sue- 

'^^  '^t  ""^ 

Coal  minincr 

61 
5 

4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

6,734 
640 
525 
770 
100 

20 
112 

60 
135 

68 
1,000 

2,468 
25 
26 

210 
25 

100 

21 

68 

26 

12 

6 

30 

74 

4 

6 

(0 
73 

25 
3 

16 
1 
4 
1 

10 

1 

12 

9 

1 

30 

Blast  furnaces 

Limestone  quarrying . 
GlassworlcR 

Iron  foundry 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Nail  mills 

Machinerv 

"(b) 

"\b)" 

(b) 

Cotton  iroods 

100 

Roniorv 

Clothiuff 

25 

Hours  painting 

1 

1 

Total 

69 

10,154 

2,979 

29 

22 

18 

dl2 

dn 

dlA 

a  Difference  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

b  Strike  due  to  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  employees. 


cKot  reported. 
dSee  uotes  a  and  b. 


Of  the  69  strikes  24  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations,  36  were  not 
so  ordered,  and  in  the  case  of  9  this  information  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. There  was  a  loss  in  time  of  323,854  days,  or  an  average  of  32 
days  per  striker. 

Prison  Labor. — Beturns  received  from  the  10  institutions  in  the 
State  show  that  there  were  2,227  inmates  employed  in  manufacture. 
The  aggregate  value  of  production  sold  on  the  market  was  $524,271.38, 
that  consumed  by  the  institutions  was  $79,493.70,  and  that  remaining  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $13,295.44,  making  a  total  value  of 
$617,060.52.  The  cost  of  material  out  of  which  the  product  was  made 
was  $393,194.33,  and  the  other  expenses  connected  with  the  manufacture 
amounted  to  $78,768.38.  This  information,  together  with  amount 
invested  in  machinery^  number  of  power,  Land,  and  foot  machines,  and 
namber  of  days  workef^f  is  given  for  each  of  the  10  institations. 


ELEVEHTH  BEPORT  ON  THE  ANNUAL   STATISTICS  OF  MANTJEAG- 

TTJRES  IN  HASSAGHTJSETTS. 


The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufa<;tures^  1896.  Eleventh  Report,  xi,  240 
pp.  (Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace  G.  Wadliu, 
Chief.) 

The  iDforiiiatiou  contained  in  this  report  is  presented  under  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Statistics  of  manufactures,  104  pages;  selected  indus- 
try presentations,  43  pages;  analysis,  45  pages;  industrial  chronology, 
46  pages. 

The  statistical  presentations  are  based  upon  the  returns  made  by 
4,609  identical  establishments,  representing  77  classified  industries,  for 
each  of  the  years  1895  and  1896.  This  does  not,  however,  represent 
all  the  establishments  and  industries  in  the  State. 

The  4,609  establishments  were  conducted,  in  1896,  by  3,493  private 
firms  and  1,070  corpoi  ations.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  1.02  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  private  firms  and  an  increase  of  3.28  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  corporations,  over  1895.  These  figures,  as  those  for  previous 
years,  show  a  tendency  toward  a  corporate  form  of  management.  This 
tendency  is  further  shown  by  the  number  of  partners  and  stockholders. 
The  total  number  of  partners  in  private  firms  shows  a  decrease  from 
5,577  in  1895  to  5,482  in  1896,  or  1.70  per  cent,  while  the  number  of 
stockholders  of  corporations  increased  from  44,928  in  1895  to  46,143  in 
1896,  or  2.70  per  cent.  Of  the  partners  in  private  firms  in  1896,  95.46 
per  cent  were  males,  2.64  per  cent  were  females,  and  1.90  per  cent  were 
estates,  etc.  Of  the  stockholders  of  corporations,  57.49  per  cent  were 
males,  31.97  per  cent  were  females,  and  10.54  per  cent  were  banks, 
trustees,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  items  of  invested  capital,  wages,  value 
of  stock  used,  and  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  during  the  years 
1895  and  1896  in  the  same  4,609  establishments: 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES  IN  77  INDUSTRIES,  1895  AND  1806. 


IndmitriM. 


Boou  and  shoes 

CarpctJDgs 

Cotton  Koods 

LmUier 

llachines  and  machinery. 
Uetals  and  ni<?tallic  ffoodB 
Paper  and  paper  goods . . . 

Woolen  so<tds 

Worsted  KOods 

Other  industrioB 

Total 


EstAb-: 

UHh-  I 

ments.- 


Capital  inhaled. 


1895. 


«05 

12 

169 

143 

371 

382 

123 

122 

27 

2,655 


4,609 


$23, 172, 349 
f),  008, 407 

116, 141, 614 
8. 470,  094 
23, 167, 426 
19, 177, 940 
24, 682,  633 
21, 932,  807 
15, 700. 666 

132, 469, 647 

390,932,763 


1896. 


$19. 990, 145 
6, 020, 485 

112,  902,  817 
7,  339, 970 
23, 733,  634 
17, 6.(3. 004 
23.670,894 
19, 186, 201 
15,  343. 809 

127,771,202 


Per  cont 

of  lu- 

crease. 


013.73 

.20 

a  2. 79 

a  13.  55 

2.  44 

a8.06 

a4. 10 

a  12. 52 
02.27 
a3.55 


Wages  paid. 


1895. 


1896. 


$20,838,632 

1,709.689 

20, 234. 125 

3,  448,  203 
9. 072, 876 
7, 479,  643 

4,  723, 678 
5, 987. 401 
4,490,467 

46, 860. 847 


$20, 834, 331 
1, 44:i,  472 

25, 865. 194 
2. 984,  515 
9,731,509 
7.218.118 
4, 476.  285 
4, 96:).  615 
3, 848,  327 

45. 548. 006 


Perceut 

of  in- 

creaxe. 

a0.02 
a  15. 57 

a  1.41 

a  13. 45 

7.26 

a3.50 

a5.24 
a  17. 10 
a  14. 30 

a2.80 


873,582,101      a  4. 44 


180,845.551 


126, 913, 372 


as.  01 


a  Decrease. 
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STATISTICS  OP.MANTJFACTUHES  IN  77  IXDCSTEIES,  1885  AND  16CC— Coucluded, 


Iniluilrloi. 

1                     Stock  Med. 

Cfwda  madi:  iiiil  nork  done. 

""""' 

,.^ 

.«. 

oreMB. 

1S95. 

'^'"^          c»»0. 

Bo  1    a  a   !i 

OM 
SM 

0.  on,  227 

ii;S;3S 

il.410,lM 
13,133,003 

10. 35ft,  BM 

m,ws,0fls 

1       ^  j,^ 

(87, 045.  Its 
5.fl7<,«r7 
*7,  110,004 

lo.m.m 
2«,iafl,flM 

M.*7J,310 
325,  us,  OH 

a3.ZI 

g&:;::;:::;;;:;; 

«.'sa 

aS.SS 

sS  n 
aW,W 
a  17. 30 

dD.U 

7.Sia.79g 

SSSSSl 

ass 

MiBblDM  and  mncliinisry.. 
HetaKuidintUlllQPDaaB. 
Paiior  nod  iinper  gUDds 

a  7^43 

aS.SS 

'■•» 

ai8, 753,51::    3ih,s73,3:b     as.n  sao,  u»7,  wi  537, 720,  »4  1    os.si 

The  results  for  the  4,009  cstabHslimcnts,  takeu  as  a  whole,  show  a 
decrease  in  each  of  the  1  principal  items  given  above,  namely,  amount 
of  capital  invested,  wages  paid,  stock  nsed,  and  goods  made  and  work 
done  when  comparing  the  year  189C  with  the  precetling  year.  Only 
1  of  the  9  leading  itidustrios  reports  an  increase  in  each  of  these 
items,  while  6  of  these  industries  report  a  decrease  in  every  case. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  4,G09  cstablisbiuents  wiia 
$390,032,703  in  1895  and  $373,532,101  in  189C,  a  decrease  of  4.44  per 
cent.  Two  of  the  0  leading  iudustries  had  au  increase  and  7  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  The  greatest  relative  increase  was 
2.44  per  cent  in  the  machines  and  machinery  industry,  and  the  greatest 
relative  decrease,  13.73  per  cent,  in  tlie  boot  and  shoo  industry.  The 
resnlts  for  the  77  indnstiies  show  that  in  23  there  was  an  increase  and 
in  54  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

The  total  amount  of  wa;;es  paid  in  all  the  establishments  considered 
was  $130,845,551  in  1S03  and  $120,913,372  in  1890,  a  decrease  of  3.01 
per  cent.  Only  1  of  the  9  leading  industries  sbows  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid,  namely,  machines  and  machinery,  7.20  per  cent. 
The  greatest  relative  decrease  was  17.10  per  cent  in  the  woolen  goods 
industry.  The  results  for  all  industries  show  that  in  32  there  was  an 
increase  and  in  45  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid. 

Tlie  value  of  stock  used  in  all  the  establishments,  considered  in  the 
aggregate,  shows  a  decrease  from  $318,753,542  in  1S95  to  $302,272,326 
in  1S9C,  or  5.17  per  cent.  Two  of  the  9  leading  industries,  namely,  cot- 
ton goods  and  machines  and  machinery,  showed  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  stock  used  in  1890  as  compared  with  1895,  the  percentages  being 
8.77  and  4.23,  respectively.  The  greatest  relative  decrease  was  23.84 
per  cent  in  the  carpet  industry.  Of  tlic  77  industries,  21  showed  an 
increase  and  50  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  stock  used. 

The  total  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  in  the  establishments 
considered  was  $569,007,021  in  1895  and  $537,720,294  in  1896,  or  a 
decrease  of  5.51  per  cent.    Oul;  1  of  tbe  0  leading  iodastries,  machines 
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and  macliiDcry,  cxhibitB  an  iucrcaso  in  tbe  value  of  gootla  made  and 
work  done,  th©  percentage  of  increase  being  0.40.  Tlie  greatest  rela- 
tive decrease  in  valno  of  product  was  21.34  per  cent  in  tlie  carpet  indus- 
try. Of  tbe  77  iadaatries,  20  sbowcd  an  increase  and  57  a  decrease  in 
tlio  product  value. 

Tbe  nnmber  of  employees  and  their  average  yearly  earnings  are 
ebown  iu  tlie  following  table.  Officers,  clerks,  and  otber  salaried  per- 
sons are  not  inclnded  in  tbe  tabulation. 

!   JNDUSTrtlES, 


vockuirBsiidniiicaiiiarT... 
VrttU  nnA  IMtillic  pindi. . . 

Paper  and  paptr  good* 

Wn.ilfTl  uhhIii 

W«,f^K.™li 

OtbrrlDdiielclag 


199  ,    71),  7K5 


number 

of  «in- 

a™. 

jeiirl;r  ea 

mi.^. 

■"■ 

"f  lB° 

'"■ 

1890. 

Per  cent 

of  In- 

«,  2C3 

a2  IS 

•182.  TO 

tuK.iyi 

5  15 

m,2vi 

«3,« 

«.>.« 

Tbe  average  number  of  wage  earuers  employed  iu  tlio  4,609  establish- 
ments was  307,590  iu  1S05  and  29S,o4fi  in  1S9C,  a  decrease  of  2.94  per 
cent.  In  only  1  of  tbe  0  leading  iudustries,  machines  and  machinery, 
an  increase  in  the  average  nnmber  of  i)ersous  employed  appears,  the 
percentage  of  increaso  being  0.79.  Tbe  greatest  relative  decrease  was 
15.29  per  cent  in  tbe  woolen  goods  industry. 

Tbe  average  yearly  earnings  per  individn.il  employed  in  tbe  4,009 
establisbmeuts  was  very  nearly  the  same  for  tbe  two  years,  beiug  $425,39 
in  1395  and  8125.16  in  1890,  or  a  decrease  of  0.05  i>er  cent.  Three  of 
the  9  leading  industries,  namely,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  and 
machines  and  machinery,  show  an  increase,  while  C  exhibit  a  decrease 
ill  the  average  yearly  earnings  per  employee.  The  greatest  relative 
increase,  2.15  per  cent,  is  shown  in  tbe  boot  and  shoo  industry,  and 
the  greatest  relative  decrease,  7.91  per  cent,  in  the  carpet  industry.  Of 
tbe  77  industries  considered,  30  show  an  increase  and  47  a  decrease 
in  the  average  yearly  earnings. 

The  following  table  shows  for  77  industries  tbe  percentage  of  males 
i»nd  females  of  the  whole  number  employed  at  each  specitled  weekly 
rate  of  wages. 
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PKR    CENT  OF  MALES   AND   FEMALES   OF   THE   WHOLE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AT 
SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  77  INDUSTRIES,  1895  AND  1896. 


Weekly  wages. 


Uudcr.*5 

f<b  or  uiuliT  $6.. 
:;0  or  iiiuUt$7.. 
f:7  or  iimler$8.. 
OS  or  umlor  $9.. 
$J  or  timliT^lO. 
$10  or  under  $12 
$12  or  ruder  $15 
$15  or  titMinr  $20 
$20  or  ove- 

Total  .... 


1895. 


Males. 


88.17 
87.04 
47.96 
58.09 
66.86 
80.58 
86.81 
93.68 
97.48 
99.21 


66.51 


Females. 


61.83 

62.96 

52.04 

4L31 

&3.14 

19.42 

13.19 

6.32 

2.52 

.79 


83.49 


1896. 


Males.     Females 


37.68 
36.73 
48.69 
67.76 
66.90 
81.12 
86.63 
94.03 
97.23 
98.95 


62.32 

C3.27 

51.31 

42.24 

33.10 

18.88 

13.37 

5.97 

2.77 

1.05 


66.35 


33.65 


I 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  tliatin  both  years  the  percentage 
of  females  of  the  total  number  of  employees  at  each  specified  rate 
clocreased  as  the  wages  advanced  from  $5  upward.  A'  comparison  of 
the  figures  for  the  two  j^ears  shows  that  the  proportion  of  females 
increased  in  1896  in  the  following  six  wage  groups,  namely,  "under  $5," 
"$5  or  under  $6,^  "$7  or  under  $8,"  "$10  or  under  $12,"  "$15  or  under 
$20,"  "$20  or  over."  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
females  employed  in  all  the  establishments,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  in 
180G  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  different  wage  classes  are  shown  for  all  the 
industries  in  the  following  table,  the  totals  of  males,  females,  and  both 
sexes,  respectively,  for  all  groups  being  represented  by  100  per  cent, 
and  the  number  of  employees  in  each  wage  class  constituting  parts  of 
this  aggregate : 

PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  MALES  AND  FEMALES  AT  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES 

IN  77  INDUSTRIES,  1895  AND  1896. 


Weekly  wages. 


Under  $5 

$5  or  uiuler  $6.. 
$6  or  under  $7.. 
$7  oruiitlcr$8.. 
$8  or  under  $9.. 
$9  or  uud«r$10. 
$10  or  under  $12 
$12orundcrfl5 
$15  or  under  $20 
$20  or  over 

Total  .... 


1895. 

1896. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

Males. 

Females. 

8.39 

26.99 

14.62 

8.22 

26.82 

5.68 

19.17 

10.20 

5.64 

19.15 

8.57 

18.47 

11.89 

8.82 

18.33 

9.55 

13.36 

10.83 

9.55 

13.77 

9.16 

9.01 

9.11 

9.51 

9.27 

12.34 

5.91 

10.18 

12.35 

6.67 

14.10 

4.25 

10.80 

13.88 

4.22 

16.07 

2.16 

11.41 

15.93 

2.00 

12.17 

.62 

8.30 

12.22 

.69 

3.97 

.06 

2.66 

3.88 

.08 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Total. 


14.48 

10.19 

12.02 

10.97 

9.43 

10.10 

10.63 

11.24 

a34 

2.60 

100.00 


The  ])roportion  of  business  done  by  the  4,609  establishments  consid- 
ered is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  percentages  given  represent 
the  relation  of  the  actual  production  to  the  greatest  amount  of  goods 
that  can  be  turned  out  with  the  present  facilities,  the  latter  being  con- 
sidered  a^s  100  per  cent.    The  table  also  shows  the  average  number  of 

9  in  operation. 
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PER  CENT  OF  BUSINESS  DONE  AND  AV^ERAGE  DAYS  IN  OPERATION  IN  77  INDUS- 
TRIES, 1895  AND  1896. 


Industries. 


Boote  and  ahoM 

CarpetingH 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

Machines  and  machinery 
Me  tals  and  metallic  goo<M 
Psper  and  paper  goods  . . 

Woolen  goods 

Worstedgoods 

Other  industries 

Total 


Estab- 

liHh- 

ments. 


Per  cent  of 
bnslDess  doue 
of  maxiuium 

capacity  of 
cstabliHhiDi'uts. 


1H95. 


1896. 

1895. 

605 

12 

169 

143 

371 

882 

123 

122 

27 

2,655 


4,609 


62.04 

58.61 

73.50 

68.25 

87.22 

77.33 

66.51 

68.35 

59.08 

56.78 

61.90 

59.10 

73.96 

70.77 

82.81 

OQ.hO 

85.56 

70.30 

69.74 

57.03 

62.56 

68.98 

Average  days 
in  operatioij. 


189C. 


282.  30 
241. 14 
279.  53 
286. 13 
292. 16 
278.  7f) 
272.  50 
269.65 
279.35 
280.60 


294.73 
297.55 
284.14 
287.34 
292.19 
305.64 
288.09 


291.56 


279.43 


A  comparison  of  the  two  years  1895  and  1896  shows  that  in  each  of 
the  9  leading  industries  there  was  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  busi- 
ness done  in  the  latter  year.  Of  the  77  industries  represented,  only  17 
exhibited  an  increase.  The  production  in  the  9  leading  industries  in 
1806  ranged  from  56.78  to  77.33  per  cent  of  the  full  capacity  of  the 
establishments.  The  average  proportion  of  business  done  in  all  estab- 
lishments in  1895  is  represented  by  62,50  i)er  cent  and  in  1896  by  58.98 
per  cent. 

There  was  also  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  days  in  operation  in 
181^  as  compared  with  1895  in  each  of  the  9  leading  industries  and  in 
all  the  establishments  taken  in  the  aggregate.  Only  18  of  the  77  indus- 
tries show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  days  worked.  While  the  total 
number  of  working  days  in  1896,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays, 
was  307,  the  average  days  worked  in  all  the  industries  taken  in  the 
aggregate  was  279.43. 

The  next  table  presents  the  actual  product  per  $1,000  of  capital 
invested  in  each  of  the  9  leading  industries,  the  average  product  per 
employee,  the  percentages  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages,  and  the 
percentages  devoted  to  other  exx)enses. 

The  largest  industry  product  per  $1,000  of  capital  invested  is  found 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  $1,703.92,  while  the  smallest,  $326.37,  is 
found  in  the  cotton  goods  industry.  With  respect  to  the  industry 
prodnct  per  employee,  the  machines  and  machinery  industry  leads  with 
$1,003.15.  The  cotton  goods  industry  again  ranks  lowest  with  regard 
to  this  point,  the  industry  i)roduct  per  employee  being  $472.06.  When 
the  i>ercentage  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages  is  considered,  the 
cotton  giK>ds  industry  leads,  the  percentage  being  70.19,  and  the  paper 
and  x)ai>er  goods  industry  ranks  lowest,  the  percentage  being  47.52. 
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INDUSTKY  rRODUCT.  WAGES,  AKD  PROFIT  AKD  EXPENSES  IX  0  SPECIFIED 

INDUSTRIES,  1806. 

[By  "iiuluHlry  product"  is  meant tho  actual  rosnltof  the  prtKluctivc  forces  in  tlio  industry;  that  is, 
tbo  :i«l«Ic4l  valno  created  abore  the  value  of  stock  and  materials  consumeil.  Tiio  values  presented  in 
thirt  tablo  under  the  designation ''industry  product"  are  obtained  by  detlucting  from  the  total  value 
of  goods  made  and  work  done  in  each  industry  tbe  value  of  Hti>ck  used,  the  difference  being  ad(Ie<l 
value  or  actual  product  due  to  the  industry.  In  the  division  of  tho  proceeds  of  each  industry,  one 
part  of  tlii.s  industry  product  is  paid  to  the'labor  force  in  tho  form  of  wages,  this  being  labor's'hhare 
of  tho  proiluct.  The  ualanco  constitutes  a  fund  from  which  are  paul  frei;;hts,  iusiimnco,  interest  on 
loans  (credit  capital),  interest  on  stock  (fixed  or  invested  capital),  rents,  commissions,  salaries,  etc.; 
in  fiict,  all  cxp«*uses  other  than  those  for  stock  and  wages.  The  remainder,  if  any.  is  the  profit  of  the 
employer.  Tno  entire  balnnco  of  tho  industry  product  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  amount 
paid  in  wages  l>ccomes  a  "profit  and  minor  expense  fund,"  and  is  thus  designateil  in  the  table.  Of 
course  it  will  bo  understiKxf  tliat  the  term  "minor  expense"  is  relati\o.  The  expenses  paid  out  of 
this  balance nro  in  themselves  considerable  in  amount,  and  nro  only  to  be  cl.issed  ai  minor  in  compari- 
son with  the  generally  larger  amounts  cxpt:uded  for  materials  (stock)  and  wages.] 


Industries. 


Industry 
l>roduct. 


lioots  and  shoes $34,  OCl,  C9l 

CariM'tings '    'J,  371, 772 

Colti.n  gomU ;  3(5,818,019 

Leather 5, 913, 775 

MachiucH  and  machinery  . . ;  18, 1 J8,  982 


Metals  and  luntallic  goods. . 
Paper  and  paper  goods 

"\V(M)len  gCHMls 


12,845,987 
9.419,292 
8.200,142 


Worsted  goods 6, 965, 606 


TTases. 


Tt,,i»<.»t-,-  T>„^.i.^^f  .  Percentage  of  in- 
Industrj  product.    ^„^^^^.  j^p^d.^^^. 


I  Profit  ami 
minor  ex- 


$20, 834, 331 
1, 443,  472 
25,  865, 194 
2,984,515 
9,731,509 
7,218,118 
4, 47H,  285 
4, 963,  615 
3, 818, 327 


Averniie 


Devoted 


pouae  fund.  Per  «  OW  -  ;-^^  Paia  1„: '»  H.t' 


$13, 227, 360 
928,300 
10, 982.  825 
2, 929,  260 
8,407,473 
5,  627,  869 
4,943,007 
3, 305, 527 
3. 117, 369 


of  capital. 


$1, 703. 92 
393. 95 
326.37 
806.79 
764.27 
728.52 
397.93 
430. 99 
453. 97 


ployee.  :  ^  »«««• 


$805. 95 

61.17 

560.44 

60.86 

472.06 

70.19 

1  931.74 

50.47 

1,003.15 

53.65 

901.98 

56.19 

847.07 

47.62 

004.87 

60.03 

615. 45 

65.25 

nor  ex- 

pennes. 

38.83 
39.14 
29.81 
49. 53 
46.35 
43.81 
62.48 
39.97 
44.75 


Tlie  following  table  sbows  tho  increase  or  decrease  in  the  value  of 
f.oods  made  and  work  done  each  j'ear,  as  sliown  by  former  published 
reiHU'ts,  beginning  with  the  year  1886: 

INCKE.V8E  Oli  DECREASE  IX  VALT'E  OF  GOODS  MADE  AND  WORK  DONE,  BY 

COMPAUATIVE  YEARS  1886  to  1890. 


Yeare. 


NumlMT  of 
eMtablish- 
ment.s  con- 
8i<ler€Hl  in 
each  year 
compared. 


IRKiJ  and  1887 
IsSl  ami  1888 
1 8>*8  and  18?i» 
1881)  and  1890 
1890  and  181>1 
18iU  an«l  1S92 
18<)L»aiiil  189{ 
189:i  and  1814 
18;»4nnd  18n.'> 
1803  and  1890 


1, 
1, 
1. 
8. 
3. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
3. 
4, 


02i 

140 

304 

041 

745 

473 

397 

093 

629 

609 


lucroa.so  in  vahie  of 
good's  made  and  work 
done  in  each  year  as 
compared  with  the 
previous  year. 


Amount. 


,..  I 


11. 

9. 

22. 

8. 

33, 

a5l. 

a  56, 

43, 

a31. 


9.9.  859 
108.  095 
6."»J.  992 
838,  970 
OGS,  053 
lt<0,  805 
71^3.  852 
703.  448 
048.  021 
370,  727 


Per  cent. 


r..29 
3.61 
2  45 

A.'M 
1.  33 
5.37 

o8.  10 

a  10.  27 

9.18 

a  3. 51 


a  Decrease. 


EEGENT  FOEEIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

FKANCE. 

Sote  sur  le  Minimum  de  Salaire  dans  les  Travaux  Publics  en  Angleterre, 
en  Belgiqu€y  en  UoUande^  en  Suisse,  aux  JfJiais-Unis  et  en  France, 
Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  da  Conimorco,  do  riudustiie,  dos  Postes 
et  des  Telegraplies.     1807.    129  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  an  analysis  of  ofiicial  doeunieuts  relating  to 
tbe  subject  of  minimum  wages  paid  to  cmidoyees  on  public  works,  or 
iu  tbe  public  service,  in  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the 
United  States,  and  France,  and  is  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
of  France  at  the  request  of  the  superior  council  of  labor  (conseil  supd- 
rieur  du  travail).  The  report  further  consists  of  extracts  of  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  various  countries.  States,  and  numicipalities  which 
relate  to  the  fixing  of  minimum  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor,  of 
re[>orts  of  parliamentary  and  other  commissions  which  have  investi- 
gated this  subject,  of  proposed  laws  and  regulations,  and  of  other 
simihir  documents. 

XEW    ZEALAND. 

Siji'th  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  New  Zealand.  For 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1897.  Hon.  K.  J.  Seddon,  Minister  of 
Labor,     xxviii,  55  pp. 

Thisreiwrt  contains  an  introduction,  28  pages;  statistics  concerning 
I^ersons  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  7  pages;  accounts  of  acci- 
dents and  legal  decisions,  etc.,  under  the  factories  act,  4.  pages;  num- 
ber and  wages  of  employees  in  factories,  40  pages;  number  and  wages 
of  emidoyees  in  railway  workshops,  2  ])ages;  report  on  accommodations 
provided  for  sheep  shearers,  2  pages. 

Introduction. — This  part  of  the  report  consists  of  a  review  of  the 
condition  of  tbe  labor  market  and  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  dur- 
ing tbe  year,  discussions  on  the  subjects  of  tbe  shop  and  shop  assistants' 
act,  hours  of  labor  in  factories  and  shops,  workmen's  compensation, 
tbe  servants-  registry  act,  and  domestic  servants.  It  also  contains  indi- 
vidual rei)orts  of  local  inspectors  of  factories  and  of  agents  of  the 
Dei^artment  of  Labor. 

A  steady  advance  is  shown  both  in  wages  and  emidoyment  during 
the  year.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  tbe  number  of  the  unemployed 
.assisted  to  tbe  extent  of  about  one-half  of  those  aided  in  each  of  tbe 
years  1893, 1894,  and  1895.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  facto- 
ries and  workshops  has  increased  by  several  thousand,  and  tbe  appli- 
cations to  work  overtime  granted  to  those  already  in  employment  have 
*  >    dv  iucreased. 
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Personh  Assisted. — Detailed  tables  are  presented  showing  by 
occupations  and  localities  the  nomber  of  persons  assisted  by  the 
department  in  obtaining  employment,  their  conjugal  condition,  nature 
of  employment  given,  whether  publicor  private,  number  of  dependents, 
number  of  months  unemployed,  and  cause  of  failure  to  obtain  work. 

The  total  number  of  persons  assisted  during  the  year  was  1,718,  and 
their  dependents  numbered  4,719.  Of  the  dependents,  1,083  were  wives, 
3,437  were  children,  and  199  were  parents  and  oth^  relatives.  Of  the 
])ersons  assisted,  652  were  sent  to  private  employment  and  1,066  to 
Government  works.  The  cause  for  failure  to  get  employment  was  slack- 
ness of  trade  in  1,701  cases  and  sickness  in  17  cases.  Thirty-seven 
families,  consisting  of  37  wives  and  67  children,  were  sent  to  workmen. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  assisted,  and  their 
dependents,  for  each  year  since  the  founding  of  the  department: 

PERSONS  ASSISTED,  1802  TO  1897. 


Yeftr  ending  March  31— 


1892  (a) 
18f»3.... 
1894.  .. 
1895... 
189«.... 
1897.... 


ToUl 


Depend- 
ents. 


2,503 
3,874 
3,871 
3,030 
2,871 
1,718 


17,457 


4.729 
7,802 
8,002 
8,883 
8,424 
4,719 


42,569 


a  June,  1891,  to  Karch  31,  1892. 

Employees  in  Factories. — The  statistical  tables  presented  cover 
all  employees  coming  under  the  factories'  act  during  the  fiscal  year. 
They  show  by  localities  and  industries  the  number,  sex,  and  average 
weekly  wages  of  all  employees,  and  also  the  ages  of  those  of  20  years 
and  under.  There  were  during  the  fiscal  year  36,918  persons  employed 
in  5,177  fa<;tories.  This  is  an  increase  of  4,531  in  the  number  of 
employees  and  of  530  in  the  number  of  factories. 

Employees  in  Railway  Workshops. — ^The  statistics  presented 
for  employees  in  railway  workshops  are  of  a  character  similar  to  those 
for  employees  in  factories.  During  the  fiscal  year  916  men  and  137 
apprentices  were  employed  in  the  railway  workshops  and  maintenance 
deix)ts. 


DEaSIOHS  OF  COUETS  AFFEGTIirG  LABOR. 

[This  Bubject,  l>egan  in  Balletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  Biu^'easive  issues. 
AH  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  wordH  of  the  courts,  indi- 
rated  when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
ortler  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 
given  iu  the  words  of  the  eilitorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  of  Statute — Hours  of  Labor — Holden  v. 
Hardy  and  JState  v,  Holden,  46  Pacific  Reporter^  pages  756  and  1105, — In 
thr  above  cases,  appeariug  ou  page  387  of  Bulletin  No.  10  and  page 
50S  of  Bulletin  No.  11  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  constitution- 
ality of  chapter  62,  Laws  of  Utah  of  1896,  making  eight  hourt?  a  legal 
clay's  labor  in  mines,  smelters,  et<?.,  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State.  The  cases  were  then  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  which  rendered  its  decision  February  28,  1898, 
Austainiug  the  decisions  of  the  State  court.  A  full  report  of  the  case 
will  ai>pear  in  a  forthcoming  Bulletin. 


Constitutionality  op  Statute — ^Tax  on  Foreign-born  Unnat- 
uralized Laborers — Fraser  v.  McGonway  and  Torley  Company,  S2 
Federal  Reporter,  page  257, — This  suit  was  brought  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania  by  John  Fraser,  a  subject 
of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  against  the  above  named  company,  a 
IViinsylvania  corporation.  The  cause  of  action  arose  under  act  No.  139^ 
Iiaws  of  Pennsylvania  of  1897,  the  title  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

l^egulating  the  employment  of  foreign-born  unnaturalized  male  i>er> 
sons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  providing  a  tax  on  the  employ- 
ers of  such  persons,  and  ])rescribing  a  penalty  for  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act,  and  directing  the  manner  of  collecting  the  same^ 
and  providing  that  the  amount  of  such  tax  may  be  deducted  from  the 
wages  of  persons  affected  by  the  provisions  hereof. 

The  circuit  court  rendered  its  decision  August  26,  1897,  and  decided 
that  the  act  was  unconstitutional.  A  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
c;«se  api)ears  in  the  following  opinion  of  the  circuit  court,  delivered  by 
Circuit  Judge  Acheson : 

The  first  section  of  an  act  of  assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
approved  the  15th  day  of  June,  1897,  provides: 

'^That  all  persons,  firms,  associations  or  corporations  employing  one 
or  more  foreign-born  unnaturalized  male  persons  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  within  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  three  cents  per  day  for  each  day  each  of  such  foreign-born  unnat- 
uralized male  persons  may  be  employed,  which  tax  shall  be  paid  into 
the  respective  county  treasuries ;  one  half  of  which  tax  to  be  distribute<I 
among  the  respective  school  districts  of  each  county,  in  proi)ortion  to 
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the  number  of  schools  in  said  districts,  the  other  half  of  said  tax  shall  be 
used  by  the  proper  county  authorities  for  defraying  the  i^eneral  exxH'uses 
of  county  government." 

It  is  further  provided  by  the  act: 

^*  That  all  persons,  &rms,  associations  and  corporations  shall  have  the 
right  to  deduct  the  amount  of  the  tax  provided  for  in  this  act  from  the 
wages  of  any  and  all  employees,  for  the  use  of  the  proper  county  and 
school  district  as  aforesaid." 

As  the  employer  is  authorized  by  the  act  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of 
the  employee  the  prescribed  tax,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  tax  is  upon 
the  employee,  and  not  upon  the  employer.  (Bell's  Gap  R.  Co.  r.  Penn- 
sylvania, lU  \j.  S.,  232,  230, 10  Sup.  Ct.,  533.) 

The  court  is  here  called  upon  to  consider  whether  these  provisions  of 
this  act  of  assembly  are  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares: 

"Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  iwrocess  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdfc- 
tion  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  general  purpose  and  scope  of  these  constitutional  provisions 
were  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Barbier  r.  Connolly,  113  U.  S., 
27,  5  Sup.  Ct.,  350: 

"  The  fourteenth  amendment,  in  declaring  that  no  State  '  shall  deprive 
any  i)erson  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws/  undoubtedly  intended  not  only  that  there  should  be  no  arbitrary 
deprivation  of  life  or  liberty,  or  arbitrary  spoliation  of  property,  but 
that  equal  protection  and  security  should  be  given  to  all  under  like  cir- 
cumstances in  the  enjoyment  of  their  personal  and  civil  rights;  that  all 
persons  should  be  equally  entitled  to  pursue  their  happiness,  and  acquire 
and  enjoy  pK)i)erty ;  that  they  should  have  like  access  to  the  courts  of 
the  country  for  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property,  the  pre- 
vention and  redress  of  wrongs,  and  the  enforcement  of  contracts;  that 
no  impediment  should  be  interposed  to  the  pursuits  of  any  one,  except 
as  applied  to  the  same  pursuits  by  others  under  like  circumstances; 
that  no  greater  burdens  should  be  laid  upon  one  than  are  laid  upon 
others  in  the  same  calling  and  condition,  and  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  no  different  or  higher  punishment  should  be 
im]>osed  upon  one  than  such  as  is  prescribed  to  all  for  like  offenses." 

Congress  has  enforced  the  above  quoted  provisions  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  by  legislation  embodied  in  sections  1077  and  1070  of  the 
Kevisetl  Statutes.    The  former  of  these  sections  enacts: 

*<A11  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dnited  States  shall  have 
the  same  right  in  every  State  and  Territory  to  make  and  enforce  con- 
tracts, to  sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  full  and  equal  bene- 
fit of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  persons  and  property, 
as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to  like  punishment, 
pains,  penalties,  taxes,  licenses,  and  exactions  of  every  kind,  and  to  no 
other.^ 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  statute,  following  in  this  regard  the 

constitutional  provisions  themselves,  embraces  within  its  protection  not 

citizens  merely,  but  all  '^  persons''  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

States.    The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  application  of  these  constita- 

*l  provisions  with  respect  to  persons  was  before  the  Supreme  Court 

:  Wo  p.  Hopkins^  118  U.  8.,  356,  360,  6  Sup.  Ct,  IMIy  audit  was 
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there  decided  that  the  guarauties  of  protection  contained  in  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  theOonstitution  embraced  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  residing  in  the  State  of  California.  Mr.  Justice  Matthews,  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  there,  said: 

'•The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  not  confined  to 
the  protection  of  citizens.  It  says:  'l^ov  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  i^roperty  without  due  i)rocess  of  law;  nor  deny 
to  any  x>erson  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.' 
These  provisions  are  universal  in  their  application  to  all  persons  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  any  differences  of  race,  of 
color,  or  of  nationality;  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  a  pledge 
of  the  protection  of  equal  laws.'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  embraces  the 
case  of  the  present  plaintiff,  who,  although  a  British  subject,  is,  and 
since  about  April  27, 1893,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  whose  right  to  reside  within  the  United  States  is  secured  to 
him  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Can  the  tax  laid  by  the  Pennsylvania  act  of  June  15, 1897,  be  sus- 
tained consistently  with  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  cases  which  have  arisen  under  the 
fourteenth  amendmentf  I  think  not.  This  tax,  .is  we  have  seen,  is 
imposed  "  at  the  rate  of  three  cent^  \>er  day  for  each  day  each  of  such 
foreign-born  unnaturalized  male  persons  may  be  employed."  The  tax 
is  of  an  unusual  character,  and  is  directed  against  and  confined  to  a 
particular  class  of  persons.  Evidently  the  act  is  intended  to  hinder  the 
employment  of  foreign-bom  unnaturalized  male  persons  over  21  years 
of  age.  The  act  is  hostile  to  and  discriminates  against  such  persons.  It 
interposes  to  the  pursuit  by  them  of  their  hiwful  avocations  obstacles  to 
which  others,  under  like  circumstances,  are  not  subjected.  It  imposes 
upon  these  persons  burdens  which  are  not  laid  upon  others  in  the  same 
calling  and  condition.  The  tax  is  an  arbitrary  deduction  from  the 
daily  wages  of  a  particular  class  of  persons.  Now,  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  declared  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
secures  to  each  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  exemption  from 
any  burdens  or  charges  other  than  such  as  are  equally  laid  upon  all 
others  under  like  circumstances.  The  B.  K.  Tax  Cases,  13  Fed.,  722, 733 : 
The  court  there,  in  discussing  the  prohibitions  of  the  amendment,  said: 

"Unequal  exactions  in  every  form,  or  under  any  pretense,  are  abso- 
lutely forbidden ;  and,  of  course,  unequal  taxation,  for  it  is  in  that  form 
that  oppressive  burdens  are  usually  laid." 

It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  the  case  in  hand  is  one  of  proper  legislative 
classification.  A  valid  classification  for  the  purx>oses  of  taxation  must 
have  a  just  and  reasonable  basis,  which  is  lacking  here.  E.  E.  Co.  v. 
Ellis,  105  U.  S.,  150, 165, 17  Sup.  Ct.,  261 :  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  in  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court  there,  said : 

^^  It  is  apparaut  that  the  mere  fact  of  classification  is  not  sufficient  to 
relieve  a  statute  from  the  reach  of  the  equality  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  and  that  in  all  cases  it  must  appear  not  only  that  a  classi- 
fication has  been  made,  but  also  that  it  is  one  biased  ux)on  some  reason- 
able ground — some  difference  which  bears  a  just  and  proper  relation  to 
the  attempted  classification — and  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  selection." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  act  of  assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
of  June  15, 1897,  here  in  question,  is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  can  not  be  sustained. 

[For  act  No.  139,  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  of  1897,  concerning  which 
sbDve  decision  was  rendered,  see  page  283,  po9t.\ 
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Employers'  Liability — Assumption  op  Bisk — Construction 
OP  Statute — Beique  v.  Hogmery  48  Northeastern  Reporter j  page  338. — 
Action  was  brought  in  the  superior  court  of  Hampden  County,  Mass., 
by  Lewis  Beique  against  John  R.  Hosmer  for  damages  for  injuries 
received  while  working  on  a  building  which  was  being  constructed. 
Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant,  Hosmer,  and  Beique  brought 
the  case  on  exceptions  before  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  November  24, 1897,  overruling  the  exceptions 
and  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  sufficiently  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Morton,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

The  hole  through  which  the  plaintiff  fell  was  not  cut  by  the  defendant 
or  by  his  direction  or  that  of  anyone  in  his  employ.  It  was  cut  by  one 
Prew,  under  authority  from  one  Dodge,  the  general  contractor,  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  Prew's  work,  and  not  with  that  of  the  defendant. 
If,  therefore,  there  was  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  or  of 
his  superintendent,  it  was  not  in  causing  the  hole  to  be  cut.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  defendant  and  his  superintendent  knew  for  several 
weeks  before  the  accident  that  the  hole  was  there,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  should  have  covered  or  guarded  it,  or  have  warned  the  plaintiff  of 
it.  The  plaintiff  was  an  experienced  workman.  The  building  on  which 
he  was  working  was  in  the  process  of  construction.  Obviously,  the 
condition  of  such  a  building  is  not  a  permanent  one,  but  is  liable  to 
change  as  the  necessities  of  construction  require.  An  experienced 
workman  mnst  be  assumed  to  know  this  and  to  have  regard  to  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  risks  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  To  require 
his  employer  to  warn  him  or  to  guard  him  against  such  a  risk  would  be, 
therefcre,  to  compel  the  employer  to  protect  him  from  a  risk  concerning 
which,  from  the  very  nature  ot  the  case,  the  employer  would  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  workman  needed  any  warning  or  protec- 
tion. Though  the  hole  had  been  there  several  weeks,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  defendant  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  plain- 
tiff needed  any  warning  or  protection  in  regard  to  it. 

We  think  that  the  buildin^:  was  not  "  ways,  works,  or  machinery 
connected  with  or  used  in  the  business"  TGhapter  270,  acts  of  1S87J  of 
the  defendant,  and  that,  therefore,  the  hole  did  not  constitute  a  defect 
in  the  ways,  works,  and  machinery  of  the  defendant.  When  completed, 
the  building  would  no  doubt  constitute  a  part  of  the  ways,  works,  and 
machinery  of  the  Lyman  Mills,  for  which  it  was  being  erected ;  but, 
while  in  the  process  of  erection,  it  could  not  be  said,  we  think,  to  be  a 
part  of  tlie  ways,  works,  and  machinery  of  a  subcontractor  who  wa»s 
helping  to  build  it.    Exceptions  overruled. 


Employers'  Liability  —  Railroad  Companies  —  Dbpbotivb 
Cars — Pittsburgh  and  Western  By.  Co,  v,  Thompsonj  82  Federal  Reporter ^ 
page  720. — This  case  was  brought  before  the  United  States  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  the  sixth  circuit  upon  writ  of  error  directed  to  the  oirouit 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern  division  of  the  northern  dis- 
net  of  Ohio.    8tdd  writ  was  obtained  by  the  above-named  xaOwagr 
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company,  against  whom  a  judgment  had  been  rendered  in  the  lower 
court  in  a  suit  for  damages  brought  against  the  company  by  Samuel  M. 
Thompson,  guardian  of  Frank  H.  Wakelee,  who  had  been  injured  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  railway  company  as  a  brakeman.  The  decision  of 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  was  rendered  October  5, 1897, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  afi&rmed  therein.  In  its  opin- 
ion said  court  construed  the  second  section  of  an  act  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature passe<l  April  2, 1890,  regulating  the  liability  of  railroad  companies 
for  injuries  of  employees,  which  section  reads  as  follows; 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  corporation  to  knowingly  or  negli- 
gently use  or  operate  any  car  or  locomotive  that  is  defective,  or  any 
car  oV  locomotive  ni>on  which  the  machinery  or  attachments  thereto 
belonging  are  in  any  manner  defective.  If  the  employee  of  any  such 
cori^>ration  shall  receive  any  injury  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  any  car 
or  locomotive,  or  the  machinery  or  attachments  thereto  belonging,  owned 
and  operated,  or  being  run  and  operated  by  such  corporation,  such  cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  knowledge  of  such  defect  before 
and  at  the  time  such  injury  is  so  sustained,  and  when  the  fact  of  such 
defect  shall  be  made  to  appear  in  the  trial  of  any  action  in  the  courts  of 
this  Stato,  brought  by  such  employee,  or  his  legal  representatives, 
against  any  railroad  corporation  for  damages  on  account  of  such  inju- 
ries so  received,  the  same  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  such  corporation. 

The  following  is  the  language  used  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  a])peals,  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Lurton,  in 
regard  to  the  above-quoted  section : 

Pro|>ositions  Nos.  2,  5,  6,  7  and  8  presented  different  phases  of  the 
question  of  the  presumption  as  to  the  proi)er  inspection  of  cars  and 
machinery  coming  upon  one  road  from  another,  and  of  the  discharge  of 
duty  by  inspectors.  Each  of  these  requests  was  faulty  in  totally  ignor- 
iu^jf'the  Ohio  statute  of  April  2,  1800,  the  second  section  of  which  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  to  knowingly 
or  negligently-  use  or  operate  any  defective  car,  and  that,  in  actions  by 
an  employee  for  an  injury  by  reason  of  such  defect,  the  company  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  liad  knowledge  of  such  defect,  and  that  this  pre- 
sumption shall  stand  as  i)rima  facie  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  company.  (87  Ohio  Laws,  p.  149.)  This  act  was  construed  by 
the  supreme  c(»urt  of  Ohio  in  liy.  Co.  v.  Erick,  51  Ohio  St.,  140, 37  N.  E., 
iL'iS,  the  court  saying: 

"The  iirt'sumption  of  knowledge  of  the  defect  before  and  at  the  time 
of  the  injury  is,  by  this  statute,  chargeable  to  the  company;  and  this 
statutory  presumption  can  not  be  over<*ome  by  i)roof  of  facts  which 
only  rais<^  a  presumption  that  the  company  did  not  have  such  knowl- 
edge. Competent  and  careful  inspectors  are  presumed  to  properly 
ius[>ect  the  cars  and  their  attachments,  but  such  presumption  would 
not  overcome  the  statutory  presumption  of  knowle<lge  of  defects  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  it  would  take  an  actual  and  proper 
iuspectiou,  or  its  equivalent,  to  overcome  the  statutory  presumption  of 
knowledge  of  such  defects.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  section  of  the 
statute  also  provides  that,  in  the  trial  of  a  personal  injury  case  against 
a  nulroad  company,  the  fact  of  such  defect  in  its  cars  or  their  attach- 
■leiits  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  ot  (&\L<^k 
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corporation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  the  servants  or  sucli  as 
are  fellow-servants  that  are  deemed  guilty  of  negligence,  but  the  cor- 
poration itself.  In  such  case,  when  the  plaintiff  has  shown  that  he 
was  injured,  and  that  such  injury  was  caused  by  a  defect  in  the  cars  or 
their  appliances,  the  statute  raises  the  presumption  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  company,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  the 
company  to  overcome  the  prima  facie  case  of  negligence  thus  made  by 
the  statute." 

There  was  no  direct  evidence  that  this  car  was  ever  inspected  by 
this  company,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  such  an  inspection  was 
ever  in  fact  made  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  was  submitted  to  the  jury, 
who  found  that  no  inspection  was  made  when  received  by  the  defendant 
company.  The  statutory  presumption  of  negligence  was  therefore  not 
overcome.    The  judgment  must  be  affirmed. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Contract  of  Employmjejit— Wkongpul  Discharge — SL  Louisj 
Iron  MoMntain  and  Southern  Ky.  Co,  v.  MathewSj  42  Southicesfern 
Reporter y  page  902. — This  case  was  api>ealed  from  the  circuit  court  of 
Pulaski  County,  Ark.,  by  the  above-named  railway  company,  against 
which  a  judgment  had  been  rendered  in  favor  of  W.  J.  Mathews,  as 
X)laiutift'^  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
November  G,  1897,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Battle,  and 
the  following,  showing  the  reasons  for  the  decision  and  the  facts  in  the 
case,  is  quoted  therefrom : 

The  complaint  filed  in  the  action  is  as  follows : 

"The  plaintiff  is  by  profession  a  locomotive  engineer,  and  has  been 
such  for  many  years,  and  for  over  four  years  past  he  has  been  in  the 
employment  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Ey.  Co.  as 
such  locomotive  engineer,  working  under  a  contract,  a  copy  of  which 
is  herewith  filed,  and  made  part  hereof.  By  article  1  of  said  contract 
it  is  provided:  *No  engineer  shalj  be  discharged  or  suspended  without 
just  and  sufficient  cause,  and  in  case  an  engineer  believes  his  discharge 
or  suspension  to  have  been  unjust,  he  shall  make  a  written  statement 
of  the  facts  in  the  premises,  and  submit  it  to  his  master  mechanic,  and 
at  the  same  time  designate  any  other  engineer  who  may  be  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  at  the  time,  on  the  same  division;  and  the 
master  mechanic,  together  with  the  engineer  last  referred  to,  shall,  in 
conjunction  with  the  superintendent,  investigate  the  case  in  question, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  and  give  prompt  decision,  and,  in  case  the 
aforesaid  discharge  or  suspension  is  decided  to  have  been  unjust,  he 
shall  be  reinstated,  and  paid  half  time  for  all  the  time  he  has  lost  on 
such  account.' 

"  By  rules  13, 14, 16,  and  17  of  said  contract  it  is  provided  that  engi- 
neers shall  be  employed  and  discharged  in  the  order  of  their  seniority, 
the  oldest  engineer  in  service  being  entitled  to  be  first  employed, 
and  the  youngest  engineer  in  the  service  being  subject  to  be  first  dis- 
charged in  case  the  company  should  reduce  its  force. 

"The  plaintiff  was  one  of  the  oldest  engineers  in  the  service  of  tiM 
company,  and,  there  being  no  possibility  of  the  requirements  of  the 
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service  being  dimioished  to  sncli  an  extent  as  ever  to  necessitate  his 
discharge  under  tlie  contract,  liis  emjiloyment  was  for  life,  or  daring 
good  behavior. 

"  The  plaintiff  was  earning  under  that  contract  from  $135  to  81S5  per 
month,  and  would  have  continued  to  earn  that  sum  during  the  remainder 
of  his  natural  life,  but  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1894,  in  viohitiou  of 
8aid  contract,  and  without  cause,  tlie  plaintiflf  was,  by  the  defendant, 
dischsMTged  from  its  service. 

"  Plaintiff  has  pursued  the  steps  required  by  said  article  1  for  rein- 
statement, but  the  master  mechanic  of  the  defendant,  acting  under  its 
orders,  and  without  cause,  refuses  to  reinstate  him  in  the  service. 

**  The  plaintiff  therefore  prays  judgment  for  the  sum  of  $10,000." 

liules  13, 14, 16,  and  17,  referred  to  in  the  complaint,  are  as  follows: 

"(13)  When,  from  temporary  slackness  of  business,  an  engineer  in 
road  service  is  thrown  out  of  employment,  he  will  be  reduced  from  pas- 
senger to  freight  service,  from  freight  to  pusher  service,  and  from  pusher 
to  switch-engine  service,  according  to  his  seniority  on  the  division.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  off  an  engineer,  the  youngest  engineer  in  switch- 
engine  service  will  be  taken  off.  This  not  to  apply  to  switch  engineers 
who  are  not  eligible  to  road  or  pusher  service  by  reason  of  not  having 
fired  on  the  road,  or  having  waived  their  rights  to  same. 

**  (14)  During  slackness  of  business,  emi)loyment  for  surplus  engineers 
will  be  found,  if  possible,  on  other  i^arts  of  the  system  where  needed, 
in  preference  to  hiring  new  men,  or  promoting  men  already  in  service, 
with  the  understanding  that  whoever  accepts  such  temporary  transfer 
will  be  required  to  remain  until  business  on  his  own  territory  justifies 
his  recall  Dy  his  own  master  mechanic.  IS o  man  to  be  promoted,  or 
engineer  hired,  during  absence  of  such  transferred  engineer,  and  while 
subject  to  recall  to  his  own  division,  unless  to  meet  an  emergency  or 
pressing  demand  of  business;  in  which  case  such  newly  hired  or  pro- 
moted engineer  shall  hold  no  rights  over  the  absent  engineer.  Men  so 
transferred  will  hold  seniority  rights  on  their  own  territory  for  a  period 
of  six  months  only,  unless  the  master  mechanic  of  the  territory  to  which 
they  are  transferred  finds  it  necessary  for  dispatch  of  business  to  retain 
them  for  a  longer  i)eriod.  Further,  they  have  a  preference,  in  accord- 
ance with  seniority,  to  any  engine  becoming  vacant  on  their  own  terri- 
tory over  extra  men  still  remaining  on  said  territory.  If,  after  accept- 
ing such  transfer,  they  return  to  their  own  territory  before  they  are 
recalled  by  their  own  master  mechanic,  4;hey  shall  be  considered  new 
men  on  said  territory. 

'*  (16)  Promotions  of  engineers  will  be  made  according  to  seniority 
from  switch-engine  service  to  pusher-engine,  if  any,  on  the  division,  and 
from  pusher  service  to  road  service. 

"  (17)  When  a  passenger  enginebecomes  vacant,  the  oldest  freight  engi- 
neer on  the  division  where  the  vacancy  occurs  is  entitled  to  the  same. 
When  a  freight  engine  becomes  vacant,  the  oldest  freight  [pusher?] 
engineer  in  regular  service  on  the  division  where  the  vacancy  occurs  is 
entitled  to  the  same.  When  any  run  becomes  vacant,  and  the  engineer 
entitled  to  said  run  refuses  same,  he  loses  his  right  to  this  run  only,  but 
will  retain  his  rights,  according  to  seniority,  to  next  vacancy  that  may 
occur.  When  a  passenger  run  extends  over  two  or  more  freight  divi- 
sions, each  division  is  entitled  to  representation  pro  thUx  upon  said  run, 
each  freight  division  selecting  a  rei)resentati ve  in  turn,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  divisions  interested.  In  the  absence  of  regular  passenger 
engineer,  when  the  extra  i)assenger  engineer  is  not  available,  the  oldest 
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freight  eugineer  on  the  divisiou  sliall  be  assigned  to  this  service.  Any 
freight  engine  becoming  va<;ant  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days  or  more 
shall  be  given  the  oldest  extra  freight  engineer.  No  engineer  shall  be 
allowed  to  run  on  territory  other  than  that  to  which  he  is  assigned, 
except  in  case  engineers  assigned  to  such  territory  are  not  available. 
This  shall  not  apply  to  systems  officers,  specials." 

The  defendant,  answering,  admitted  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  locomo- 
tive engineer,  and  was  in  its  employ  as  such  on  the  2d  day  of  January, 
1894,  and  that  it  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  engineers  in 
its  employment,  which  became  effective  on  the  1st  of  January,  1892, 
and  was  in  force  on  January  1,  1894,  and  that  article  1  of  the  agree- 
ment is  set  out  in  the  complaint;  but  denied  all  the  other  allegations 
of  the  complaint,  and  averred  that  it  discharged  him  from  its  service 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1894,  for  gross  negligence,  and  stated  in  what  it 
consisted. 

The  issues  in  the  case  were  tried  by  a  jury.  In  the  trial  it  was  shown 
that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  defendant  as  a  locomotive  engi- 
neer. On  the  2d  of  January,  1894,  while  he  was  in  the  employment  of 
the  defendant,  he  was  in  control  of  one  of  its  locomotives  pulling  a 
freight  train  going  north.  When  near  Higginson  station,  50  miles  north 
of  Little  Roek,  the  boiler  exploded.  The  company  discharged  him,  and 
he  demanded  an  investigation,  under  article  1  of  his  agreement.  He 
designated  M.  W.  Cadle  as  the  person  who  should  make  the  investiga- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  master  mechanic  of  the  defendant.  Gadle 
and  the  plain  tilt' appeared  before  the  master  mechanic,  and  demanded 
the  investigation,  which  was  granted.  They  made  a  joint  examination 
of  the  boiler,  and  together  discussed  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  The 
master  mechanic  reivched  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  was  the  failure 
of  the  engineer  to  keep  the  boiler  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
wator,  and  so  reported  to  the  proper  officer.  Oadle  made  no  announce- 
ment of  his  conclusion — perhaps  disagreed  with  the  other  arbitrator. 
No  appeal  to  the  superintendent  was  made,  and  no  other  investigation 
was  demanded. 

The  names  appended  to  the  rales  before  referred  to  were  those  of 
Frank  Reardon,  the  su]»erintendent  of  the  locomotive  and  car  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  of  George  O. 
Smith,  the  general  manager  of  the  same  company.  The  rules  were 
agreed  ui)on  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the 
comj)any,  and  were  accepted  by  them  as  modifications  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  them,  of  which  article  1  of  plaintiff's  contract  was  a 
part.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  these  rules  were  made  a  part  of 
tlie  contract  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  adduced,  except  that  the 
plaintiff  was  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  the  admission  of  the  defendant  that  article  1  was  a  part  of  their 
contract. 

Evidence  was  adduced  in  the  trial  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  show 
that  he  was  discharged  without  sufficient  cause,  and  on  the  ])art  of  the 
defendant  that  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  was  occasioned  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  plaintiff  in  permitting  the  water  to  get  too  low,  and  for 
that  reason  he  was  discharged. 

Appellant  contends  that  the  contract  sued  on  is  void,  because  it  is 
contrary  to  public  policy.  The  reason  given  for  this  contention  is  that 
it  takes  from  it  the  right  to  discharge  its  employees  without  the 
approval  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  and  thereby  deprives  the  railroad 
cojnpAuy  of  the  power  to  discharge  those  duties  imposed  upon  it  by 
/air  wJucb  can  be  fully  exercised  only  when  it  is  allowed  to  discharge 
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incompetent,  careless,  or  inefficient  servants,  wlienivcr,  in  its  opinion, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  ap])ellai!t  undertook  to 
reinstate  any  engineer  who  shall  be  discharged  from  its  service  when- 
ever, iii)on  his  complaint,  its  master  me<!hanic  and  sui>erintendent,  and 
an  engineer  selected  by  him,  shall,  upon  investigation,  decide  that  the 
ch:irge  was  or  is  unjust.  But  if  we  assume  that  this  stipulation  is  void 
because  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  it  may  be  eliminated  without 
affecting  the  remainder  of  the  contract;  for  it  is  separate  and  distinct 
from,  and  independent  of,  the  other  promises  of  the  riiilroad  coni]>any, 
which  are  legal,  and  the  whole  contract  founded  uj)ou  one  lawful  con- 
sideration— the  services  of  appellee.  If,  therefore,  it  be  illegal,  it  is 
void,  and  the  remainder  of  the  contract  is  valid.  But  appellee  is  not 
seeking  to  enforce  the  article  as  to  arbitration.  He  has  abandoned 
that,  an<l  now  asks  for  compensation  for  the  damages  occasioned  by  his 
discharge.  Assuming  that  he  can  waive  the  arbitration,  is  he  entitled 
to  recover!  That  depends  upon  the  terms  of  his  contract.  This  brings 
us  at  once  to  in([uire  what  the  stipulations  of  the  contract  were. 

Api)ellee,  for  a  stipulated  consideration,  agreed  to  serve  api)ellant  in 
the  capacity  of  an  engineer.  There  was  no  contract  as  to  the  time  lie 
should  cimtinue  to  serve.  Appellant  agreed  to  pay  him  iiccording  to 
certain  rates  for  his  services,  not  to  discharge  him  without  just  cause, 
to  promote  him  aci^ording  to  certain  grades  of  service,  and,  when  it 
saw  fit  to  reduce  the  number  of  its  engineers,  to  discharge  them  in  the 
order  of  their  juniority  in  service,  first  discharging  the  youngest,  and 
then  the  next,  and  so  continuing  until  the  number  should  be  sufficiently 
reduced.  There  might  have  been  in  these  promises  an  implied  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  appellant  to  retain  appellee  in  its  service  so  long 
as  he  should  serve  it  acceptably  as  an  engineer,  unless  he  should  be 
sooner  discharged  in  the  manner  indicated.  But  we  fail  to  discover 
any  evidence  of  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  appellee  to  serve  any 
siHHritied  time.  Hence  there  was  no  contract  that  he  would  serve,  and 
that  the  ap(>ellant  would  employ  him,  for  any  stated  time— the  agree- 
ment of  both  being  necessary  to  fix  the  time  of  service — and,  conse- 
quently, no  violation  of  a  contract  by  the  discharge  of  api)ellee  before 
the  expiration  of  any  particular  time. 

For  the  reasons  given,  we  conclude  that  there  was  no  breach  of  the 
contract,  in  the  case  before  us,  by  the  discharge  of  the  appellee  before 
the  expiration  of  any  particular  i)eri<»d  of  time,  and  that  he  was  not 
entitle<l  to  recover  any  sum  except  compensation  for  ivctual  service. 

Chief  Justice  Bunn,  not  agreeing  with  the  conclusions  of  the  court  as 
above,  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion,  which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  judgment  in  this  case  is  reversed  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  on 
the  ground  of  a  want  of  mutuality  in  the  contract  or  agreement  sued 
on, in  this,  that  the  said  contract,  while  it  in  etfect  binds  the  appellant 
company  to  give  the  a])pellee  permanent  or  life  employment,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  it  does  not  compel  the  appellee  to  continue  in  its  serv- 
ice f4)r  any  particular  period,  or  to  continue  at  all.  In  su])])ort  of  this 
theory  the  majority  of  the  court  cites,  and  mainly  relies  upon  the  rule 
of  the  <5r)nimon  law  as  stated  in,  Kailroad  Co.  r.  Scott  (Tev.  Sup.),  10 
S.  W.,  00,  and  Bolles  f.  Sachs,  M  Minn.,  .SI 5,  33  N.  VV.,  8(»L>,  the  first  a 
railroad  case,  and  the  other  a  trader's  employment  case,  and  some  cases 
therein  citeil.  The  case  at  bar  is  (piite  ditl'erent,  and  therefore  the 
authorities  cited  by  the  majority  of  the  court,  in  my  opinion,  are  more 
or  le88  inapplicable,  principally  because  they  are  decisions  in  which  it 
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was  not  necessary  for  the  courts  rendering  tbem  to  look  away  from  the 
mere  letter  of  the  law,  formulated  in  a  difterent  age,  and  in  times  when 
men's  conditions  as  respect  labor  and  employment,  to  the  changed  con- 
dition of  things  and  circumstances  by  which  we  are  now  surrounded. 
Tbe  case  at  bar  is  not  for  refusal  to  employ,  but  for  discharging 
unjustly  and  without  a  cause,  which  tlie  contract  forbade,  and  for 
refusing  to  keep  the  agreement  to  investigate  the  causes  of  discharge, 
and  reinstate  if  found  to  be  proper.  The  plea  of  want  of  mutuality  in 
the  contract  or  agreement  sued  on  is  simply  to  the  effect  that  a  rail- 
way company  can  not  obligate  itself  to  keep  a  competent  engineer  in 
its  service  for  life,  or  as  long  as  its  business  continues,  and  it  needs  the 
services  of  such  a  one,  because  that  one  may  have  the  option  to  quit 
its  service  when  his  business,  convenience,  or  pleasure  may  move  him 
to  do  so.  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  deci- 
sion in  this  case  is  more  far-reaching  than  any  that  has  been  rendered 
by  this  court  in  a  long  time.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  contract  or 
agreement  sued  on  is  not  only  not  objectionable  for  want  of  mutuality, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  result  of  the  best  thought  of  men,  both  pro- 
fessional and  practical,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  peculiar  and 
wonderfully  complicated  and  intricate  business  of  operating  modern 
railways.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  necessity  to  the  employee,  and  an  advantage 
to  the  employei^s  business  at  the  same  time,  that  some  such  arrange- 
ment be  had  between  them;  and  I  think  it  should  be  embodied  in  their 
—contracts  rather  than  in  attempts  at  legislation  on  the  subject,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons. 


Employers'  Liability  —  Assumption  of  Risk  by^  Employee 
AFTER  Giving  !Notice  of  Defect  in  Machinery  to  Master — Texas 
and  New  Orleans  Ji.  R.  Co,  r.  BingU^  12  Sonihicestern  Reporter ,  J>age 
971. — Application  was  made  to  the  supreme  court  of  Texas  for  a  writ 
of  error  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  first  supreme  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  State  to  bring  the  case  of  Bingle  against  the  Texas  and 
New  Orleans  \l.  R.  Co.,  in  which  a  judgment  for  Bingle  had  been 
aflQrmed  by  the  court  of  civil  appeals,  before  it.  Said  application  was 
refused  and  the  railroad  company  made  a  motion  for  a  rehearing  on  the 
same,  and  the  supreme  court  rendere<l  its  decision  November  20,  1807, 
and  overruled  said  motion.  The  original  action  had  been  brought  by 
Bingle  to  recover  damages  from  the  railroad  company  for  injuries 
incurreil  while  he  was  in  its  employ. 

In  its  opinion,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Gaines,  the  supreme  court 
stated  certain  principles  of  the  common  law  as  follows: 

The  servant,  by  entering  the  employment  of  the  master,  assumes  all 
the  ordinary  risks  incident  to  the  business,  but  not  those  arising  from 
the  master's  neglect.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  exercise  ordinary 
care  to  furnish  him  a  safe  place  in  which  to  work,  safe  machinery  and 
apx)liances,  to  select  careful  and  skillful  coworkers,  and,  in  case  of  a 
dangerous  and  complicated  business,  to  make  such  reasonable  rules  for 
its  conduct  as  may  be  proper  to  protect  the  servants  employed  therein. 
The  servant  has  the  right  to  rely  upon  the  assumption  that  the  master 
haa  done  his  duty;  but  if  he  becomes  appriseil  that  lie  has  not,  and 
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learns  that  the  machinery  is  defective,  the  place  unnecesi^arily  danger- 
ous, or  that  proper  rules  are  not  enforced,  he  assumes  the  risk  incident 
to  that  condition  of  affairs,  unless  he  informs  the  master,  and  the  latter 
promises  to  correct  the  evil.  In  this  latter  event,  so  long  as  he  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  expect,  and  does  expect,  that  the  master  will  fuMU 
his  promise,  he  does  not,  by  continuing  in  the  employment,  assume  the 
additional  risk  arising  from  the  master's  neglect.  If  he  then  be  injured 
by  reason  of  that  neglect,  he  may  recover,  provided  it  be  found  that  a 
man  of  ordinary  prudence,  under  all  the  circumstances,  would  have 
encountered  the  danger  by  continuing  in  the  service.  This  we  under- 
stand to  be  the  rule  in  the  English  courts.  It  is  the  rule  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  is  supported  by  the  weight  of  authority. 


E^fPLOYERS'  Liability— Fellow-Servants— Assumption  op 
KiSKS  BY  Employee,  etc. — Moore  Lime  Co.  v.  Eichardson^s  Adminis- 
trafrix,  28  Southeastern  Reporter^  page  331, — In  the  circuit  court  of  Bote- 
tourt County,  Va.,  Richardson's  a^lministratrix  recovered  a  judgment 
in  an  action  for  damages  brought  against  the  lime  company  above 
named  for  the  death  of  Richardson,  caused  by  injuries  received  while  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  said  company.  Tlie  company  appealed  to  the 
supreme  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
November  18,  1897,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court. 
The  evidence  showed  that  Richardson  was  a  member  of  a  gang  of  men 
employed  to  wheel  wood  to  the  lime  kilns,  to  move  cars  on  the  switch 
to  the  points  where  they  were  to  be  loiuled,  and  to  load  them;  that  one 
Wbitmer,  a  member  of  the  gang,  receiving  the  same  pay  and  doing 
the  same  work  as  its  other  members,  usually  directed  them  when  and 
where  the  cars  were  to  be  moved,  and  in  doing  this  work  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  other  members  of  the  gang  to  obey  him;  that  Richardson 
was  injured  while  obeying  Whitmer's  orders,  and  as  a  result  of  said 
injury  died  soon  after.  It  was  claimed  by  the  administratrix  that 
Whitmer  was  negligent  in  not  warning  Richardson  of  the  approach 
of  a  ear  which  struck  him,  and  that  his  negligence  was  that  of  a  vice 
principal  for  which  the  lime  company  was  responsible  and  not  that  of  a 
fellow-servant;  also  that  the  company  was  negligent  in  failing  to  adopt 
safe  and  proper  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

Upon  these  i)oints  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  in  its  opinion  deliv- 
erer! by  Judge  Buchanan,  held  as  follows: 

Tlie  ground  upon  which  it  is  claimed  that  Whitmer,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  gang,  doing  the  same  work,  and  receiving  the  same 
pay  as  the  plaintift'^s  intestate,  was  not  a  fellow-servant,  is  because  he 
was  exercising  authority  over  the  gang,  or  acting  as  leader  or  foreman 
in  the  work  of  moving  the  cars.  That  this  sort  of  superiority  did  not 
make  him  a  vice  principal  is  clear  under  the  decisions  of  this  court.  In 
the  case  of  Machine  Works  r.  Ford,  reported  in  27  S.  E.,  509,  the  ques- 
tiou  was  whether  the  boss  or  foreman  of  a  gang  of  hands  (of  which  he 
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was  11  member)  engaged  in  moving  locomotive  wheels  about  the  yards 
of  the  ocomotive  works,  which  was  under  the  management  of  a  super- 
intendent, was  a  fellow  servant  or  vice  principal.  In  that  case  it  was 
held  that  such  a  boss  or  foreman  was  a  fellow-servant,  and  that  his 
negligence  was  one  r>f  the  risks  which  the  members  of  the  gang  assumed 
when  they  entered  into  the  service.  It  was  said  in  that  case  that,  where 
the  execution  of  work  directed  to  be  done  by  the  master  or  his  represent- 
ative is  intrusted  to  a  gang  of  hands,  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  them 
sh(mld  be  selected  as  leiider,  boss,  or  foreman,  to  see  to  the  execution  of 
the  work.  This  kind  of  superiority  of  service  is  so  essential  and  so  uni- 
versal that  every  workman,  in  entering  upon  a  contract  of  service, 
must  contemplate  its  being  made  in  a  proper  case.  He  therefore  makes 
his  contract  of  service  in  contemplation  of  the  risk  of  injury  from  the 
negligence  of  a  boss  or  foreman  as  well  as  from  the  negligence  of 
another  fellow-workman.  The  foreman  or  superior  seirvant  stands  to 
him,  in  that  respect,  in  the  precise  position  of  his  other  fellow  servants. 
The  manner  of  performing  each  of  the  various  duties  rested  necessarily 
upon  the  intelligence,  care,  and  fidelity  of  the  servants  to  whom  [it] 
was  intrusted.  If,  in  the  performance  of  it,  the  plaintiff  was  injured  oy 
reason  of  the  negligent  act  of  a  fellow-servant,  although  that  fellow- 
servant  was  the  foreman  or  leader  of  his  gang,  it  was  one  of  the  risks 
which  he  assumed.  An  employee  does  not  assume  all  the  risks  inci- 
dent to  his  employment,  but  only  such  as  are  ordinarily  incident  to  the 
em])loyment. 

It  IS  not  shown  that  there  was  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  work 
wliich  made  it  necessary  for  the  defendant  to  enact  rules.  It«  failure 
to  do  so  was  not  i>roof  of  negligence,  unless  it  appeared  from  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  which  the  servants  were  engaged  (and  it  does  not)  that 
the  nuistCM,  in  tiie  exentise  of  reasonable  care,  should  have  foreseen  and 
anticipated  the  necessity  for  such  rules. 


Employers'  Liability — Master's  Promise  to  Eemove  De- 
lEcrr — Assumption  of  Risk  by  Employee — Illinois  Steel  Co,  v. 
Mdjuiy  Jti  Northeastern  Reporter ^  page  417. — A  judgment  for  the  plain- 
tifi',  John  Mann,  in  an  action  for  damages  for  personal  injuries  brought 
against  the  above-named  steel  company,  was  affirmed  by  the  api)ellate 
court  of  the  first  district  of  Illinois,  and  the  defendant  company 
appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered 
its  decision  November  8,  1897,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court.  The  evidence  showed  that  Mann  was  a  heater  in  the  employ 
of  the  steel  com]>any;  that  the  fioor  in  front  of  the  furnace  where  he 
worked  was  in  many  places  worn  as  "smooth  as  glass;"  that  while 
attempting  to  pull  a  paddle  out  of  the  "bosh"  and  walking  backward 
over  the  fioor  he  slipped  on  one  of  the  smooth  places  and  fell,  receiv- 
ing the  injuries  complained  of;  that  he  hail  on  several  occasions  notified 
his  foreman  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  fioor;  that  the  defend- 
ant, through  its  foreman,  had  promised  to  repair  it,  and  the  plainttfT, 
re)yiug  upon  the  promise,  had  continued  in  the  employ  of  said  defendants 
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The  opinion  of  the  sapreme  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Jnstice 
Phillips,  and  the  following,  showing  the  reasons  for  its  decision,  is 
quoted  therefrom : 

It  is  a  recognized  rale  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  furnish  to 
the  servant  reasonably  safe  machinery  and  api)liances  with  which  to 
perform  his  work;  but  when  the  servant  discovers  that  the  service 
has  become  more  dangerous  than  he  anticipated  when  he  entered  the 
employment  of  the  master,  or  when  he  discovers  defects  in  the  miichin- 
ery  or  appliances  which  make  it  unsafe  for  him  to  longer  continue  in 
the  employ  of  the  master,  or  from  any  other  cause  he  concludes  there 
is  danger  in  continning  further  in  the  service,  it  is  his  duty  to  notify 
the  master  of  such  danger,  or  of  such  defects  in  the  machinery  or 
appliances  connected  with  his  work;  and,  upon  the  master  being 
notified,  the  servant  has  the  right  to  continue  in  the  employ  of  the 
master  for  a  reasonable  time,  awaiting  the  remedy  of  such  defects. 
He  has  the  right  to  rely  for  a  reasonable  time  upon  the  promise  of  the 
master  that  such  defect  in  the  machinery,  appliances,  or  other  sur- 
roondings  connected  with  his  work  will  be  repaired  and  made  safe,  and 
the  right  to  expect  that  such  promise  so  made  by  the  master  will  be 
faltilleil.  If  such  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  servant,  however,  is 
not  fulfilled,  and  the  defect  remedied  by  the  master  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  the  servant  has  full  knowledge  of  the  dangerous  condition 
of  his  machinery,  appliances,  or  surroundings,  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  subjected  at  all  times  to  prospective  injury,  it  is  his  duty  to  quit 
the  service  of  the  master,  and  not  subject  himself  to  further  danger. 

While  it  is  true  some  cases  hold  the  rule  to  be  that,  after  having 
informed  the  master  of  any  defects  in  machinery,  tools,  appliances,  or 
Kurronndings  of  his  work,  and  the  master  having  promised  to  repair 
and  make  safe  such  defects,  the  servant  has  the  right  to  rely  upon  such 
promise,  and  continue  in  the  employ  of  the  master,  expecting  such 
i)i<>niise  to  be  fultilled,  yet  the  rule  in  this  State,  and  also  in  most  other 
States,  holds  that  such  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  servant  may  con- 
tinue only  for  a  time  reasonable  for  such  repairs  to  be  made,  or  defects 
remedied;  and,  if  not  so  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  servant, 
having  full  knowledge  of  such  defects,  will  be  considered  to  have  waived 
the  same,  and  subject  himself  to  all  the  dangers  incident  thereto. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Relief  Asso- 
ciations— Erkman  r,  Chicago^  Burlington  and  Quincy  R,  E.  Co,,  48 
Northeastern  Reporter,,  page  49G. — This  was  an  action  brought  in  the 
8U]>enor  court  of  Coolfr  County,  111.,  by  Charles  II.  Eckman,  against  the 
alK>ve-uame<l  railroad  company,  for  damages  for  injuries  sustained 
while  in  the  service  of  said  company.  The  evidence  showed  that  on 
August  29,  1891,  while  a  freight  train  was  standing  on  the  main  track, 
Eckman  was  directed  by  a  foreman  to  crawl  under  the  engine  and 
tighten  up  a  valve,  and  while  so  under  the  engine  another  train  ran 
into  the  rear  end  of  the  freight  train,  thereby  forcing  the  engine  for- 
ward, and  dragging  him  quite  a  disbince,  breaking  his  leg  and  ankle, 
etc*    The  railroad  company  relied  upon  the  fact  that  Eckman  was  a 
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member  of  the  Burlington  Voluntary  Relief  Department,  and  that  he 
had  received  the  benefits  provided  by  that  department  as  a  complete 
defense. 

The  Burlington  Relief  Department  was  organized  June  1,  1889,  and 
its  object  was  declared  to  be  ^Hhe  establishment  and  management  of  a 
fund,  to  be  known  as  tbe  'relief  fund,'  for  the  payment  of  definite 
amounts  to  employees  contributing  thereto,  who  are  to  be  known  as 
^members  of  the  relief  fund.'  when,  under  the  regulations,  they  are 
entitled  to  such  payment  by  reason  of  accident  or  sickness,  or,  in  the 
event  of  their  death,  to  the  relatives  or  other  beneficiaries  designated 
by  them.'^  This  fund  consisted  of  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
employees,  income  derived  from  investments  and  from  interest  paid  by 
the  company,  and  appropriations  by  the  company,  when  necessary  to 
make  up  deficiencies.  The  railroad  company  had  general  charge  of 
the  department,  guaranteed  the  fiilfiUment  of  its  obligations,  paid 
interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  monthly  balances  in  its  hands, 
supplied  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  conducting  tbe  business  of  the 
department,  and  paid  all  its  operating  expenses.  There  was  also  an 
advisory  committee,  having  general  sui)ervision  of  the  department, 
which  consisted  of  the  general  manager  of  the  railroad  as  chairman,  six 
members  selected  by  the  employees  of  the  different  divisions  of  the 
railroad  company,  and  six  members  selected  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  company;  the  chairman  having  no  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie. 
The  company  agreed  to  pay  any  deficiency  in  the  amount  required  to 
meet  the  claims  on  the  fund.  ^NTo  employee  was  required  to  become  a 
member  of  the  relief  fund,  and  any  member  could  withdraw  altogether 
at  the  end  of  any  month.  The  members  were  divided  into  different 
classes,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  their  contributions.  Each  mem- 
ber contributed  monthly  a  specified  sum  according  to  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged,  which  was  deducted  from  his  wages,  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  relief  fund.  All  employees  of  the  company  who  passed 
a  satisfactory  medical  examination  were  eligible  for  membership.  If  a 
contributing  member  was  under  disability,  whether  such  disability 
arose  from  {in  injury  received  whiirat  work  or  from  sickness,  he  was 
entitled  to  be  paid  from  the  fund  a  certain  sum  per  day,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  contribution  which  he  was  making.  In  case  of  his  death, 
the  beneficiary  designated  by  him  was  entitled  to  be  paid  a  speci- 
fied sum  as  designated  in  the  membership  contract.  The  regulations 
also  provided  a  form  of  application  which  was  used  by  Eckman, 
in  which  he  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  regulations  of  the  relief 
department,  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  si)ecified  portion  of  his 
wages  should  be  applied  as  a  voluntary  contribution  for  the  purjwse 
of  securing  the  benefits  provided;  that  the  application,  on  approval 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  relief  department,  should  make  him 
a  member  of  the  relief  fund,  and  constitute  a  contract  between  him  and 
e  company;  that  his  leaving  tbe  employment  of,  or  discharge  by,  the 
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comiKiuy  should  termiuate  the  contract,  except  as  to  benefits  accrued 
and  as  to  death  benefits.  Said  a])p1ication  also  appointed  the  benefi- 
ciaries in  case  of  death,  and  contained  the  following  agreement:  ^^I 
also  agree  that,  in  consideration  of  the  amounts  paid  and  to  be  paid  by 
said  company  for  the  maintainance  of  said  relief  department,  and  of 
the  guaranty  by  said  company  of  the  i)aynient  of  said  benefits,  the 
acceptance  by  me  of  benefits  for  injury  shall  operate  as  a  release  and 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  against  said  company  and  all  other  companies 
associated  therewith  in  the  administration  of  tbeir  relief  departments, 
for  damages  arising  from  or  growing  out  of  said  injury.^  The  regulations 
provided  further  that,  should  a  member  or  his  legal  representative 
bring  suit  against  the  company  fur  damages  on  account  of  injury  or 
death  of  such  member,  payment  of  benefits  on  account  of  the  same 
should  not  be  made  until  such  suit  was  discontinued;  and  that,  if  the 
suit  should  proceed  to  judgment,  or  be  compromised,  all  claims  on  the 
relief  fund  for  benefits  on  account  of  such  injury  or  death  should  be 
thereby  i>recluded.  The  company,  since  the  organization  of  the  relief 
deimrtmeut,  had  from  time  to  time  paid  in  large  sums  on  account  of 
the  insufiftciency  of  the  contributions  of  members  to  meet  claims  on  tbe 
benefit  fund,  had  paid  operating  expenses,  and  had  given  ofllice  rent 
and  the  services  of  officials  and  clerks  free.  The  contributions  of  the 
members  had  never  been  applied  to  any  other  purposes  than  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits.  Xo  part  of  it  had  ever  been  used  for  the  payment  of 
expenses. 

Eckman  nmde  application  fur  membership  in  the  Burlington  Volun- 
tary Kelief  Department  July  18,  1890,  which  application  was  approved 
August  4, 1800.  It  provided  that  $2.10  should  be  deducted  from  his 
wages  monthly  for  the  puri>ose  of  securing  the  benefits  provided  for  a 
member  of  the  second  class,  with  twice  additional  death  benefits  of  the 
first  class.  These  benefits,  as  shown  by  the  book  of  regulations,  were, 
for  disability  by  reason  of  accident,  $1  for  each  day  of  a  period  not  to 
exceed  52  weeks,  with  50  cents  a  day  thereafter  during  the  continuance 
of  the  disability.  Any  bills  for  surgical  attendance  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  relief  department.  Tlie  two  additional  death  benefits  of  tbe  first  class 
were  $250  each,  which,  with  the  $500  belonging  to  the  second  class,  made 
the  total  death  benefit  $1,000,  to  which  his  beneficiary  would  have  been 
entitled  in  case  of  death.  Eckman  received  $245  for  benefits,  being 
tbe  amount  he  was  entitled  to  under  the  regulations.  There  was  also 
paid  on  his  account  for  nurses,  medicine,  and  surgical  attendance  the 
sum  of  $121.00.  The  receipt  of  these  amounts  as  benefits  due  him  from 
the  relief  fund  was  not  disputed. 

Upon  the  above  state  of  facts,  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  railroad 
comi>any,  and  Eckman  appealed  the  case  to  the  api)ellate  court  for  the 
first  district  of  the  State,  which  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  superior 
court.  He  then  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois, 
which  rendered  its  decision  November  8, 1807,  and  affirmed  the  decisions 
of  the  lawer  courta. 
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P'rorii  the  ojiiiJon  of  the  sopreme  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge 
CarT»-r.  th«r  following  is  quoted: 

The  real  c^Hjtroversy  id  this  ca«e  is  nor  whether  the  iDJuiy  to  the  appel- 
I;int.  '^roTMjilaiDedof.was  caused  by  thenegligem-e  of  the  appellee  «*ompany, 
but  whether  the  receipt  by  the  apiiellant  of  the  beneiit«  provide*!  by 
the  rorri}»ar>y  under  its  contract  with  the  apiiellant  throu^^h  its  relief 
depart  meat,  mentioned  in  the  record  as  the  Burlington  Voluntary 
H^-li^-f  Department,  after  the  hapi>ening  of  the  injury,  constituted  a 
.sufficient  defense  to  the  action.  It  was  nor  disputed  that  after  the 
iiHpiM'ning  of  the  injury  appellant  receive<l  throuirh  this  de]iartuient  of 
the  r-r,iiipany  in  installments,  frc^m  time  to  time,  the  aggregate  sum  of 
j;24."j  as  such  benefits  on  a<-count  of  the  injuiy  and  under  his  contract 
ot'ni('m}»€;r.shifi.  and  that  there  was  also  disburse*!  by  said  department 
tor  ai»j»el]ant  for  nurses,  medicine,  and  surgical  attendance  the  sum  of 
tl  1:1.1 0.  But  it  is  contended,  in  the  first  place,  by  ai>pellant,  that  the 
c^impany  could  not.  by  a  contract  in  advance,  exempt  itself  from  liabil- 
ity to  its  em]»loyees  for  its  gross  negligence:  that  such  a  contract  would 
\fe  rx>ntrary  to  public  jxdicy.  and  void.  The  correctness  ol  this  iiosition 
iH  undoubted,  and  it  is  not  disputed  on  the  part  of  the  appellee,  but  its 
rymt'-ntion  is  that  the  contract  here  in  question  is  not  of  that  character; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  merely  provided  for  an  accord  and  satisfaction 
after  the  injury  has  been  received,  and  at  the  election  of  the  injured 
e!Mi>loy#-e:  and  that  after  the  injury  in  this  case  there  was  such  accord 
and  satisfaction,  and  that  the  same  is  a  complete  bar  to  a  rei'overy  in 
this  Miit.  Contra<-ts  of  this  character  have  !»een  the  subjei't  of  jufiicial 
investigation  in  many  ca.ses  in  difterent  States,  and  it  has  been  almost 
niiiformly  held,  where  the  question  has  arisen  as  in  this  case,  that  they 
are  not  void  as  being  against  a  sound  public  policy. 

I II  every  case  of  injury  the  injured  party  lias  the  right  to  compromise 
the  damages  for  any  valuable  consideration,  no  matter  how  small:  and, 
ir  Ik-  thiyoHOH  to  accept  a  smaller  amount  than  he  might  have  been  able 
to  se<:ure  at  the  hands  of  a  jui*y,  such  settlement  is  nevertheless  a  full 
accord  and  satisfaction,  and  a  !)ar  to  the  prosecution  of  any  suit  for 
damages  for  such  injuries.  Here  is  an  agreement  made  between  the 
niilioad  (;om]iany  and  the  appellant  that  the  ac4*e]>tance  of  the  l>enetit8 
slionNl  I'clease  the  railroad  com])any  from  responding  in  damages  as  the 
:esn!t  of  an  action  at  law.  It  is  not  this  agreement  alone  that  consti- 
tutes the  releft.se,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  therein  stipulated, 
well  knowing  that  the  acceptance  of  such  benefits  will  have  the  eftect 
i)i  n  release.  That  the  api)ellant  knew  whatthe  effect  of  the  acceptance 
o(  the  benefits  was,  is  not  disputed.  He  was  furnished  with  a  baiid- 
lM»ok,  which  ]dainly  stated  that  an  injured  member  may  either  accept 
the  benefits  of  the  fund,  or  rely  upon  the  issue  of  a  suit;  that  he  can 
not  do  both.  The  agreement  is  not  against  i>ublic  policy,  as  it  merely 
]Hits  the  employee  to  his  election,  after  an  injury  has  !>een  sustained  by 
liMfi.  either  to  take  the  benefits  of  the  relief  fund,  to  which  the  appellee 
has  nuiterially  cx)ntributed,  or  to  sue  for  damages  in  a  court  of  law. 

A)»]»<*Ilant's  next  contention  is  that  the  appellee  had  no  right  to  go 
into  t  lie  insurance  business,  and  that  the  whole  relief  department  scheme 
is  hotii  illegal  under  the  insurance  laws  of  this  State,  and  ultra  vires  of 
a  railroad  ci»rporation. 

That  such  relief  department  is  not  an  insurance  company  lias  been 
held  in  Donald  r.  liailway  Co.,  61  N.  W.,  071,  and  Johnson  r.  Railroad 
Co.,  20  Atl.,  STA.    The  latter  part  of  section  31  of  chapter  32  of  the 
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Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois  of  1881,  as  ainciided  in  1883,  provides  that 
''associations  and  societies  which  are  intended  to  benefit  tlie  widows, 
orphans,  heirs  and  devisees  of  deceased  members  thereof,  and  members 
who  have  received  a  permanent  disabiHty,  and  where  no  annual  dues 
or  premiums  are  required,  and  where  the  members  shall  recfive  no 
money  as  profit  or  otherwise,  except  for  permanent  disability,  shall  not 
be  deemed  insurance  companies."  While  sick  benefits,  such  as  are 
usually  paid  by  secret  and  fraternal  societies,  are  not  mentioned  in 
express  terms  in  the  section  quoted,  we  think  they  may  be  fairly  con- 
strued to  be  within  the  spirit  of  the  same.  In  fact,  no  mention  of  the 
payment  of  sick  benefits  occurs  in  any  of  our  insurance  statutes  until 
the  statute  of  189.3  on  fraternal  beneficiary  societies.  The  business 
done  by  the  relief  department  was  not  prohibited  by  the  statutes  relat- 
ing to  insurance  com])anies  in  force  at  its  organization,  nor  at  the  time 
of  the  injury  to  appellant;  but  whether  the  contract,  where  it  had  not 
been  jierformed  by  the  payment  and  receipt  of  the  money,  or  whether 
the  organization  of  the  relief  department,  would  or  [would]  not  be  held 
to  be  ultra  vires  the  corporation,  is  a  (luestion  not  necessary  to  the 
decision  of  this  case.  Appellant  can  not  invoke  that  defense  against 
appellee  after  having  received  the  benefits  secured  to  him  by  his  con- 
tract. It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  corporation  can  not  avail  itself  of  the 
defense  of  ultra  vires  where  a  contract,  not  immoral  in  itself,  nor  for- 
hidden  by  any  statute,  has  been  in  good  faith  fully  performed  by  the 
other  party,  and  the  corporation  has  had  the  full  benefit  of  its  ]>er- 
formauce.  And  this  rule  applies  with  e([ual  force  to  the  other  party 
setting  up  that  the  contract  was  ultra  vires  the  corporation.  The 
appellee  paid  as  it  agreed  to  do,  and  the  appellant  has  accepted  such 
payment,  and  the  contract  has  been  fully  executed.  It  is  therefore 
immaterial  to  inquire  whether  the  contract  or  the  organization  of  the 
relief  depaitment  was  ultra  vires  the  corporation  or  not.  That  ques- 
tion does  not  properly  arise  in  this  case. 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  Magruder,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

It  is  not  lawful  for  a  railroad  company  to  engage  in  the  insurance 
business.  A  corporation  can  only  exercise  such  powers  as  are  expressly 
granted  to  it,  or  such  implied  powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
or  eDectuate  its  express  powers.  A  railroad  comi)any  is  authorized  by 
its  charter  to  carry  freight  and  passengers.  It  is  a  common  carrier  and 
nothing  else.  The  insurance  of  its  employees  is  not  one  of  its  implied 
lM)wers.  If  it  be  true  that  a  railroad  company  can  insure  its  emph)yees 
l>ecause  they  nee<l  insurance,  then  it  can  go  into  th-'  tailoring  or  cloth- 
ing business  because  its  employees  need  clothes,  or  operate  a  farm  to 
raise  cattle  and  hogs  and  poultry  and  wheat  and  corn  because  its 
employees  need  food.  Such  an  extension  of  the  implied  powers  of  a 
railroad  company  as  is  thus  indicated  would  lead  eventually  to  an 
absorption  by  the  railroad  companies  of  all  the  employments  and  all 
the  business  of  the  country.  Monoimlies,  created  by  the  gradual 
reaching  out  of  railroads  into  the  various  departments  of  business  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  original  purposes  of  their  organization,  are 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  tlie  i)eople. 

2955— No.  13 8 
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[The  Second  Special  Repofri  of  tlie  Department  roatains  all  Uim  of  tbe  rarioos  States  and  Territo- 
ries and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1. 1^96.  Later  enactments  are  repro- 
duced in  sacceasivc  issaes  of  tbe  Bollelin  fhnn  time  to  time  as  pabUsbed.] 


ACTS  OF  LS&7. 
Chaptkr  127. — Conrici  Tabor — JiaiU, 

m 

Section  1.  Any  aBIe-bodieiT  malo  jx^Tson  over  tbe  age  of  sixteen  yesn  and  not  over 
the  age  of  fifty  years  now  or  hereafter  confined  in  any  connty  or  village  Jail  in  thia 
State  under  the  judgment  of  any  conrt  of  record^  justice  court  or  any  tribunal aathor- 
ized  to  imprison  for  the  violation  of  anv  law,  ordinance,  by-law  or  police  regnlAtion, 
may  be  required  to  labor  during  tbe  whole  or  part  of  the  time  of  his  sentence,  as 
hereafter  pro>ided,  and  such  court  or  other  tribunal,  when  passing  final  judgment 
of  imprisonment,  whether  for  nonpayment  of  fine  or  otherwise,  shall  have  the  power 
to  dotermine,  and  shall  determine,  wliether  such  imprisonment  shall  be  at  hard  labor 
cr  not. 

Pec.  2.  Such  labor  may  be  on  the  public  streets  or  highways,  or  on  or  about  public 
build iuf;^  or  grounds,  or  at  such  other  public  places  in  the  county  where  confined, 
and  during  sach  reasonable  time  of  the  day  as  the  person  having  charge  of  the  pris- 
oners may  direct,  and  not  exceeding  ten  hours  per  day. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  eftect  and  be  in  force  Irom  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  14, 1897. 

Chapter  128. — £xaminatiomj  Ucenting,  etc,  of  harmnahoert. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  practice  horseshoeing,  either  as  master  horse^oer  or 
journeyman  horseshoer,  in  any  city  in  this  State  of  over  fifty  thousand  (50,000) 
inhabitants,  unless  he  is  duly  registered  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  in  the  city  in  which  he  practices. 

Sec.  2.  The  city  clerk  of  every  city  in  this  State'  of  over  fifty  thousand  (50,000) 
inhabitants  shall  keep  a  book  in  his  office  to  be  known  as  the  ''Masters  and  Jour- 
ney men  Horseshoers'  Register/'  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  names  of  all  master 
and  journeymen  horseshoers  entitled  to  practice  horseshoeing  in  said  city;  that  said 
book  shall  be  furnished  by  said  clerk  and  paid  for  by  said  clerk  out  of  tne  reg^istra- 
tion  fees  to  be  paid  to  him  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  register  as  a  master  or  journeyman  hoiao- 
shoer  without  presenting  and  filing  with  the  city  clerk  of  said  city  a  certificate  fh>m 
the  board  of  examiners,  as  provid^  in  section  five  (5)  of  this  act,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  is  practicing  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseahoer  at  the 
time  of  the  pa.ssage  of  tbis  act  may  register  within  six  (G)  months  after  the  paasago 
of  this  act,  upon  making  and  filing  with  the  city  clerk  of  said  city  in  wnich  he 
practices  an  affidavit  stating  that  he  was  practicing  horseshoeing  at  tne  time  of  the 
passage  of  tliis  act,  and  upon  complying  with  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from  tho 
/provisions  of  this  act  requiring  an  examination. 
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Sec.  5.  A  board  of  examiners,  couaisting  of  one  veterinarian,  two  master  horse- 
shoers  and  two  jonmeymen  horeshoers.  wbich  shall  be  called  * '  Horseshoers'  Board 
of  ExMninen/'  is  hereby  created,  all  or  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  this  State,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  provisioDs  of  this  act,  and  make  snch  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  said  pnrposo  as  they  see  fit  and  not  in  contravention  thereof. 

The  members  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the 
term  of  their  office  shall  be  for  five  (5)  years,  except  that  the  members  of  said  board 
first  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  (1),  two  (2),  three  (3),  four  (4) 
and  five  (5)  years,  as  designated  by  the  governor,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be 
duly  nx)pointed. 

The  said  board  of  examiners  shall  hold  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  examining  appli- 
cnnts  to  practice  horseshoeing  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horscshoer  at  least  once  a 
year  in  each  city  of  the  State  of  over  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  inhabitants,  and  shall 
give  public  notice  of  the  time  *nnd  place  of  said  meetings  for  said  examinations,  at 
K*ast  one  (1)  month  previous  to  time  of  said  meetings,  and  said  board  shall  grant  a 
certificate  to  any  person  showing  himself  qualified  to  practice  horseshoeing,  and  said 
board  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  said  duties  a  fee  of  two  (2)  dollars  from  each 
person  so  examined.  Three  (3)  members  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
No  person  shall  bo  entitled  to  take  said  examination  or  receive  said  certificate  who 
shall  not  have  engaged  in  the  x^ractico  of  horseshoeing  for  the  period  of  at  least  threo 
(3)  years  prior  to  the  time  of  said  examination.  Said  board  shall  select  one  of  their 
own  number  as  a  secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  proceedinf^s  of  such 
boarti,  which  record  shall  be  public  property,  and  subject  to  examination  at  all 
reasonable  times  and  while  in  possession  of  said  secretary,  by  any  person  on  demand, 
and  free  of  charge  therefor. 

i^EC.  6.  Each  person  registering  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  pay  to  the 
city  clerk  of  the  city  in  which  he  registers  the  sum  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents,  which 
shall  be  received  as* full  compensation  for  such  registration. 

Skc.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  have  duly  registered  in  any  one  of  said  cities  shall 
be  entitle<l  to  registration  in  any  other  of  said  cities  to  whieh  ho  shall  remove  upon 
iiliuf:  nil  affidavit  with  the  city  clerk  of  said  city  to  which  he  shall  have  removed, 
stating  when  and  where  ho  has  been  dnly  registered. 

Sec.  S.  Any  person  who  shall  present  to  the  city  clerk  of  any  of  said  cities  for  the 
pnipoee  of  rej^istration  any  certificate  which  has  been  fraudulently  obtained,  or 
shall  practice  m  any  of  said  cities  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horscshoer  without 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  act,  or  shall  otherwise  violate  or  neglect  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  bo  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec'  9.  This  act  shall  take  eff'ect  and  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  16,  1897. 

CiiArTER  186. — Examitiaiion^  llcensingy  c/c,  of  harhers. 

Section"  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  barber 
in  this  State  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act:  Proridedf  however ^  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply 
t4»  or  aft ect  any  person  who  is  now  actually  engaged  in  such  occupation,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  examiners,  to  consist  of  thrre  (3)  persons  is  hereby  created  to 
tarry  out  the  purposes  and  enlbrco  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  (1)  member  from  those  persons  who  may  be 
recc»Dinieuded  by  the  several  unions  of  journeyman  barbers  in  this  State  whieh  have 
l>een  in  actual  existence  at  least  two  (2)  years  ])rior  to  the  making  of  such  recom- 
mendation; one  (1)  member  who  has  been  for  at  least  three  (3)  years  prior  to  his 
appointment  an  cm]>loying  barber  in  this  State,  and  the  third  (3<1)  a  practical  barber 
who  has  been  for  at  least  live  (5)  years  x>rior  to  his  appointment  engaged  in  such 
occupation  in  this  State. 

Each  member  of  said  board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  (2)  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  board,  whose 
members  shall  serve  one  (1),  two  (2)  and  three  (3)  years  respectively,  as  specified  in 
their  appointment. 

E;n  h  member  of  said  board  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  (5,00  >) 
doll.irs.  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state,  eonditioneil  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall  take  the  oath  provided  by  law  for  public 
oAicem.  Vacancies  upon  said  board  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  expiration  of 
the  term  of  any  member  thereof,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  from  the  same  class 
of  persons  to  which  the  deceased  or  retiring  member  belonj^ed. 

Skc.  3.  Said  1)oard  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary  ana  treasurer,  shall  have  its 
beiidqaarters  at  the  State  capitol;  shall  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  secretary  and 
pnMflnt  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths. 
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Si:c.  -1.  I':icli  iiioiuber  of  said  board  shall  receive  .'icomponsutif>n  of  three  (3)  dollarn 
per  day  for  artual  8<;rvice,  and  t«»ii  (10)  cents  per  inilo  foroach  milo  actually  trjivoled 
m  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board,  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  any 
mojieys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board :  Proridvii,  That  the  said  compensa- 
tion and  niileai^r  shall  in  no  event  bo  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Si-:r.  5.  Said  board  shall  report  to  the  legislature  of  this  St-ate  at  each  of  its  rcj^ular 
meetings  a  full  slateniont  of  the  receipts  and  dis1)ursenients  of  the  1)oard  during  the 
proce<ling  two  (2)  years,  a  full  statement  of  its  doings  and  proceedings,  and  such 
recommendations  as  to  it  may  seem  x>roper  looking  to  the  better  carrying  out  of  the 
intents  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

Anv  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board  at  the  time  of  making  sueh 
re]K>rty  in  exeess  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  dollars,  shall  be  paid  r)ver  to  the 
State  treasurer  to  be  kept  by  him  for  the  future  maint<Mianoe  of  the  board  and  to  be 
disbursed  by  him  ujmu  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  said  board. 

Sr.c.  0.  Said  board  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  least  four  (4)  times  in  each 
year  in  at  least  four  (-1)  ditferent  cities  in  this  State,  at  such  times  and  places  as  it 
may  determine,  notice  of  such  meetings  to  be  given  by  a  publication  thereof  at  least 
ten'  ( 10)  days  before  sneh  meetings  in  the  capital  of  the  State  and  in  the  county  where 
such  meeting  is  to  be  held. 

Sk<:.  7.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occu])atiou  of  barber  in  this  State  shall, 
within  ninety  (tlO)  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of  said 
board  an  aflldavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence  and  the  length  of  time  dnring 
which,  an<l  the  places  where  he  has  practiced  sueh  oecnpation,  and  shall  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  said  board  one  (1)  dollar,  and  a  certificate  of  registration  entitling  him 
to  pra<'tice  said  occupation  thereupon  shall  be  issued  to  him. 

Sri*.  8.  Any  person  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  act 
shall  make  application  to  said  board  therefor  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said 
board  an  examination  fee  of  five  (5)  dollars,  and  shall  present  himself  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  whereupon  said 
boanl  sball  proceed  to  examine  such  person,  and  being  satisfieil  that  he  is  above  the 
age  of  ninet-een  (19)  years,  of  good  moral  character,  free  from  contiigioas  or  infec- 
tious disease,  has  either  (A)  studied  the  trade  for  three  (3)  years  as  an  apprentice 
nnder  a  qualified  and  practicing  barber,  or  (B)  studied  the  trade  for  at  least  three 
(3)  years  in  a  properly  appointed  and  conducted  barber  school  under  th<;  instructions 
of  a  competent  barber,  or  (C)  practiced  the  trade  in  another  State  for  at  least  three 
(3)  years,  and  is  possessed  of  the  requisite  skill  in  said  trade  to  ])roperly  perform  all 
the 'duties  thereof,  including  his  ability  in  the  preparation  of  the  tools,  shaving, 
hair  cutting  and  all  the  duties  and  services  inci<lent  thereto,  and  is  possess«'d  of 
sutlirient  knowledge  concerning  the  common  diseases  of  the  face  and  skin  to  avoid 
the  aggravation  and  spreading  thereof  in  the  practice  of  said  trade:  his  name  shall 
b<*  entere<l  l>y  the  1)oard  in  th(^  register  hereafter  provided  for,  anu  a  certificate  of 
registration  shall  be  issued  to  him  authorizing  him  to  ])ractice  said  trade  in  this 
State:  Pntrided^  That  whenever  it  appears  that  applicant  has  acquired  his  knowl- 
edge of  said  trade  in  a  barber  school,  the  board  shall  be  judges  of  whether  said 
barber  school  is  properly  appointed  and  conducted  and  under  proper  instruction  to 
give  sufileient  training  in  such  trade. 

All  ]>er8ons  making  application  for  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  allowed  to  practice  the  occupation  of  barbering  until  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  said  board. 

Sk(\  \).  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an  apprentice 
in  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  the  same  under  this  act.  nor  from 
Serving  as  a  student  in  any  school  for  the  teaching  of  such  trade  under  the  instruc- 
t  <ui  of  a  qualified  barber:  Provided,  That  in  no  barber  shop  shall  there  be  more 
than  one  apprentice  to  two  (2)  barbers  authorized  under  this  act  to  practice  said 
occupation. 

Sfo.  10.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion is  issued  a  card  or  insignia  bearing  the  seal  of  tlio  board  and  the  signature  of 
its  ]tresidcnt  and  secretarv,  certifying  that  the  holder  then'of  is  entitled  to  practice 
the  oriui)ation  of  barber  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  HU<'h 
card  or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front  of  his  working  chair, 
where  it  may  be  reatlily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may  serve. 

Ski-.  11.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  1)e  entered  names  of  all 
persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  under  this  act,  and  said  regist-er  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Skc.  12.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  rogistration 

granted  by  it  under  this  act  for  (A)  conviction  of  crime;  (13)  habitual  drunkeuness 

for  six  (6)  months  immediately  hefoi-o  a  charge  duly  made;  ((!)  gross  inoompetency. 

or  CD)  contnffiouB  or  infectious  dlseasf*:  Provided ^Thwi  bf>fore  any  certificate  shall 

he  ao  revoked  the  holder  thereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  or  charges 
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againnt  him,  and  Rhall  at  a  day  Bpei'iiied  in  said  notice,  at  least  five  (5)  days  after 
the  service  thereof  be  given  a  public  hearing  and  lull  opportunity  to  produre  testi- 
mony in  his  behalf  and  to  confront  the  witnesst-s  against  him.  Any  person  whose 
certificate  has  been  so  revoked  may,  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  (90)  days,  apply 
to  have  the  same  regran ted,  and  the  same  shall  bo  regranted  to  him  ui)ou  a  satis- 
factory showing  that  the  disonalificatiiui  has  ceased. 

S^C.  13.  To  shave  or  trim  the  beard  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire  or  reward 
r»rceived  by  the  person  performing  such  service,  or  any  other  person,  shall  bo  con- 
strued as  practicing  the  occnpatiou  of  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  pra<-ticing  the  occupation  of  barber  without  having  obtained 
a  oertiticate  of  registration,  as  provided  by  this  act,  or  willfully  employing  a  barber 
who  has  not  such  a  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be  qualified  to  practice  such 
occupation  under  this  act,  or  violation  oi  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
le!<s  than  ten  (10)  dollars  or  more  than  one  hunched  (100)  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  (10)  days  or  more  than  ninety  (90)  days. 

Skc.  15.  Tliis  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  21,  1897. 

Chapter  319. — Examinationf  licenaingf  etc.,  of  plumbers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  persons,  firm  or  corporation 
engage4l  in  the  plumbing  business  in  any  city  or  town  having  a  population  of  ten 
thonsand  (10,000)  inhabitants  or  more,  which  hns  a  system  of  sewer  or  water  works 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  employ  as  journeyman  plumber  in  said  business  any 
person,  or  persons,  except  those  qunlilied  to  work  as  registered  plumber  (s) ;  and  no 
person  shall  be  qualified  to  work  as  a  registered  plumber,  or  to  act  ns  plumbing 
iDspector,  unless  said  persons  have  (person  has)  made  application  and  receive<l  from 
the  Stato  board  of  commissioners  of  practical  plumbing  a  certificate  of  competency, 
and  has  complie^l  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  person  or  persons,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  engage  in,  or 
work  at  the  plumbing  business  as  journeyman  plumber  in  anj'  city  or  town  having  a 
population  often  thousand  (10,000)  inhabitants  or  more  which  has  a  system  of  sewer 
or  water  works  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  without  first  complying  with  the  provisitms 
of  this  act,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  to  a  fine 
of  fifty  (50)  dollars  for  each  and  every  violation  of  said  act|  said  line  to  be  sued  for 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  before  any  qualified  justice  ot  the  peace  in  said  State. 

Skc.  3.  The  governor  shall  appoint  biennially  five  (5)  j)er8ons,  who  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  of  commissioners,  which  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  ''The  State 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Practical  Plumbing/' and  who  shall  Ix^  elected  as  follows: 

Five  (5)  practical  plumbers,  two  (2)  of  whom  shall  be  master  plumbers  engaged  in 
the  pluinbing  business,  and  resident  freeholders  of  the  State,  two  (2)  shall  be  journey- 
men plumbers  and  freeholders  of  the  State,  th<*.  fifth  (5th)  to  be  one  of  the  plumbing 
inspectors  of  any  first-class  city  in  the  State  possessing  the  same  qualifications, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  faithfully  and  impartially  execut<',  or  cause  to  be  executed, 
all  the  provisions  and  refpiircments  of  this  act;  tln-y  shall  upon  application  and  in 
■uch  manner  and  at  such  place  a«  they  may  determine,  i)rovide<l  said  place  of  exami- 
nation shall  be  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  examine  each  and  every 
person  who  shall  desire  to  work  at  the  ]>himbing  business,  touching  his  com])etency 
and  qualifications;  and  u]ion  being  satisfied  that  the  person  so  examined  is  com- 
p4*tent  and  qualified  to  work  at  said  business,  the}'  or  any  three  (3)  of  them,  shall 
grant  snch  person  a  certificate  of  competency,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
re;:iHt-er  him  in  their  books  as  a  practical  pluml)er,  which  shall  operate  as  full 
authority  to  him  to  conduct  ami  en«;ago  in  the  said  business  of  ]>lnmbiug. 

Skc.  4.  The  commissioners  appoint<'d  under  this  act  shall  hold  their  several  offices 
for  the  period  <>f  two  (2)  years,  without  compensation,  commencing  from  the  first 
(1st )  day  of  May,  next  succee<ling  tin'-  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  thereafter 
until  their  successors  have  been  appointed  and  ([ualified;  said  commissioners  shall 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  notification  of  th(;ir  a]>pointment,  each  subscribe  to  an 
oath  before  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  impartially 
and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  prescribed  by  this  ac*t;  a  failnre  to  so  qualify  on 
the  part  of  any  appointee,  within  the  time  and  manner  name<l,  shall  create  a  vacancy, 
which  the  governor  shall  immediately  proceed  to  fill  by  the  appointment  of  some 
other  practical  plumber  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  also  in  cases  of 
death  or  resignation. 

Skc.  5.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  demand  and  receive  from  each 
applicant  for  a  certificate  of  competency,  whom  they  examine  and  pass,  the  sum  of 
three  (3)  dcdlars  at  the  time  of  issuance  of  said  certificate,  and  the  sum  of  one  (1) 
doUar  for  the  renewal  thereof,  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  on  ox  befoif^  tli^  ^i«»^ 
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flay  of  May :  Provided,  That  no  person  who  shall  be  engaged  in  the  general  plumbing 
basincss  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  required  to  make  applica- 
tion for  such  certificate  of  oompctency  for  the  period  of  one  (1)  year  from  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  this  act,  commencing  with  the  first  day  of  May^  next  sncceeding 
the  passage  of  this  act.  Any  person  making  application  for  exammation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  tendering  the  fee  nerein  required^  shall  be  permitted  to 
practice  said  occnpation  of  journeyman  plumber  until  the  first  meeting  of  the  board 
after  the  filing  of  such  application. 

Skc.  6.  The  money  received  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  shall 
be  iiseil  and  applied  by  said  commissioners  to  defray  the  expenses  accruing  or  arising 
under  this  act>  and  all  surplus  over  and  above  the  necessary  expenses  under  this  act 
shall  be  returned  to  the  state  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  State. 

Sec.  7.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  are  hereby  empowered  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  from  time  to  time,  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  as  in  their  judgment  they  may  deem  necessary-  and  requisite;  and  thev  shall  be 
required  to  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  board  to  the  governor  biennially, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February. 

Said  board  shall  hold  public  examination  at  least  four  (4)  times  a  year  in  cities  of 
over  fifty  thousand  (50,0(X))  inhabitants  successively  at  such  times  as  it  may  deter- 
mine, and  shall  give  notice  of  such  meetings  by  publication  thereof  at  least  twenty 
(20)  days  before  such  meeting  is  to  be  held. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  fToni  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Approved  April  23, 1897. 

Chapter  360. — Employment  of  children. 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  (171)  of  the 
general  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  (1^^)  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  No  child  under  fourteen  (14)  years  of  age  shall  bo  emploved  at  any  time 
in  any  factorv  or  workshop,  or  about  any  mine.  No  such  child  shall  be  employed  in 
any  mercantile  establishment  nor  in  the  service  of  any  telegraph,  telephone  or  public 
messenger  company  except  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  town 
where  such  child  is  employed.  No  child  under  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  shall  be 
emjiloyed  at  any  occnpation  dangerous  or  injurious  to  life,  limb,  health  or  morals; 
nor  at  any  labor  of  any  kind  outside  of  the  family-  of  such  child's  residence  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  nor  more  than  ten 
(10)  hours  in  any  one  duy,  nor  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  except  in 
accordance  with  the  following  express  permission  or  condition,  to  wit:  Children  not 
less  than  fourteen  years  of  (igo  may  be  employed  in  mercantile  establishments  on 
Saturdays  and  for  ten  days  each  year  before  Cliristmas  until  ten  (fO)  o'clock  in  the 
evening:  Providvd,  however,  That  this  permission  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
permit  such  children  to  toil  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  over  sixty 
hours  in  any  one  week. 

Sec.  2.  Section  five  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  (171),  general 
laws  1895,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5.  Whenever  it  appears  upon  due  examination  that  the  labor  of  any  minor 
who  would  be  debarred  from  employment  under  the  provisions  of  sections  two  and 
four  of  this  act  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family  to  which  said  minor 
beloni^s,  or  for  his  own  support,  the  school  board  or  board  of  school  trustees  of  the 
city,  village  or  town  in  wliich  said  child  resides  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  dis* 
cretion,  issue  a  permit  or  excuse  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  within 
such  time  or  times  as  they  may  fix. 

Ski;.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  23,  181)7. 
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ACTS  OF  1897. 
Chapter  36. — Protection  of  children. 
Sectiox  2.  It  shall  bo  unlawful,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  bo  crnolty  within 


permit  Buch  child  to  bo  placed  in  each  a  Bitnation  that  its  life  or  health  may  be 
endan;:Cored,  or  to  caii^o  or  permit  such  child  to  be  overworked,  cruelly  beatou,  tor- 
tured, tormented,  or  mutilated. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons  convicted  under  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  bo  fined  in  any  sum  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
in  the  jail  of  tho  county  not  exceeding  three  months,  at  tho  discretion  of  the  court. 

.Sec.  7.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

.^EC.  8.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  by  the  goverror  April  10,  1897. 

CiiArxEK  39. — In8x>eviion,  etc.,  of  factories  and  worlsliojiH — Free  employment  hureau. 

An  act  to  amend  sections  206G  and  2068  of  Cobbey's  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Xebraska 
of  1893  [sections  3314  and  3316  of  tho  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska,  1895]  and  to 
create  a  new  section  to  bo  numbered  2071. 

Section  2066.  Tho  commissioner  [of  labor]  or  his  deputy  shall  have  power  to  enter 
any  factory  or  workshop  in  which  labor  is  employed,  for  tho  purpose  of  gathering 
facts  and  statistics,  or  of  examining  the  means  for  escape  from  fire,  and  tho  provi- 
•ions  for  tho  health  and  safety  of  operatives  in  such  factory  or  worksho)).  He  may 
also  post  in  such  factory  or  workshop  tho  laws  now,  or  hereafter  to  bo,  made  in 
respect  to  child  labor,  lire  escapes,  hours  of  labor,  or  others  pei-taining  to  the  health 
or  sskfety  of  employees ;  and  if  the  owner,  manager  or  agent  shall  remove  or  destroy 
the  same  heshall,  npon  conviction  thereof,  be  lined  in  any  sum  not  to  exceed  fifty 
doHars  for  each  offense.  And  in  case  tho  oilicer  of  tho  bureau  shall  discover  any 
violation  of,  or  neglect  to  comply  with,  said  laws,  ho  shall  notify  the  owner  or 
oecnpant  of  said  workshop  or  factory  in  writing  of  tho  offense  or  neglect,  and  if 
tnch  offense  or  neglect  is  not  corrected  within  thirty  days  aftor  tho  service  of  notice 
aforesaid,  he  shall  lodge  formal  complaint  with  tho  attorney  of  the  county  in  which 
the  offense  is  committed  or  the  neglect  occurs,  whoreupou  said  oihcer  shall  proceed 
against  tho  offender  according  to  law. 

8ec.  2068.  At  tho  time  of  tho  assessment  of  property  for  taxation  for  county  and 
State  puri)08es,  it  shall  be  tho  duty  of  tho  township  and  precinct  assessors  to  enroll 
the  names  of  all  persons  over  21  years  of  age  in  thciir  respective  townships  or  pre- 
cincts, together  with  their  several  occupations;  if  farmers  or  manufacturers,  the 
prodacts  of  their  several  farms  or  factorit^s  during  tho  past  year,  and  if  wng«»  workers, 
the  time  they  have  been  employed  diuiug  tlu'  imst  year  and  tho  wages  they  have 
received  for  the  same.  It  shall  l)0  the  duty  of  tho  county  clerks  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  to  forward  a  summary  of  such  reports  of  their  respec- 
tive counties  to  tho  Stato  bureau  of  labor.  Tho  deputy  commissiouer  of  labor  shall 
compile  said  reports  and  shall  embody  them  in  his  biennial  report  to  tho  governor. 

Sec.  2071.  The  commissioner  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directrd,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  passngo  of  this  auiendment,  to  establish  and  maintain  in  the 
oftico  of  tho  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  and  in  connection  therewith,  a 
fn-e  pnblic  emploj-meut  oflice.  Tho  deputy  comuiissioner  shall  receive  all  applica- 
tions for  help  made  to  him  by  any  person,  company  or  f\rm,  and  all  applications 
made  to  him  for  employment  by  any  person  or  persons  and  record  their  names  in  a 
lKK>k  kept  for  that  ]>urpose,  designating  the  kind  an<l  character  of  help  wanted  or 
the  kind  and  character  of  employment  desired,  and  tlio  post  oftice  address  of  the 
apidieant.  It  shall  be  tho  duty  of  said  deputy  to  send  by  mail  to  all  applicants  for 
help,  the  name  and  post  oilico  address  of  such  applications  for  employment  as  in  his 
Judgment  will  meet  their  respective  re<iuirements  and  such  other  information  as  he 
may  possess  that  will  bring  to  their  uotico  tho  names  and  post  otlieo  addresses  of 
Bucli  unemployed  laborers,  mechanics,  artisans  or  teachers  as  they  may  require.  ^  No 
compensation  or  fee  whatsoever  shall  directly  or  indirectly  be  charged  or  received 
from  any  person  or  persons  applying  for  help,  or  any  pei-son  or  persons  applying  for 
euQpIoyiiient  through  the  bureau  of  Tabor.  Said  deputy  or  an}'  clerk  connected  with 
the  burean,  who  shall  accept  any  compensation  or  feo  from  any  applicant  for  help 
m  any  ftppl leant  for  employment,'  for  services  as  provided  iu  tliis  act,tik\i&i\A)«  OL^noMA. 
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guilty  of  a  miBdemeanor,  and  upou  convictiou  thereof  shall  bo  fiued  in  a  sum  not 
less  than  twcntj'-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or 
imprisoned  not  to  exceed  thirty  days.  Any  application  for  help  or  any  applica- 
tion for  employment  made  to  said  office  shall  be  null  and  void  after  thirty  days  from 
its  receipt  by  said  deputy,  unless  renewed  by  the  applicant.  Every  applicant  for 
help  shall  notify  said  deputy  commissioner  by  mail  immediately  after  the  retiuired 
h«'lp  designated  in  his  or  her  application  has  been  secured,  and  every  applicant  for 
employment  shall  notify  s«aid  deputy  immediately  after  securing  the  same.  Such 
nt>tico  shall  contain  the  name  and  last  preceding  post  office  address  of  each  employer 
or  employee  secured,  throagh  auch  employment  office,  and  any  failure  or  refusal'  to 
thus  notify  said,  deputy  commissioner  shall  bar  such  applicant  from  all  future  rights 
and  privileges  of  said  employment  office  at  the  discretion  of  said  deputy.  Appli- 
cants for  help  shall  be  construed  to  mean  employers  wanting  employees,  and  appli- 
cants for  employment  shall  be  construed  to  mean  persons  wanting  work  to  do. 
Approved  by  the  governor  April  13,  1897. 

CUAPTKR  54. — Protection  of  employees  of  street  railway  companies — Inclosed  platforms. 

8KCTION  1.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  •seven  (1897),  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  .nny 
person,  partnership  or  corporation,  owning  or  operating  a  street  railway  in  this 
State,  or  for  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  8ui>erintending  or  having  charge  or  control 
of  the  management  of  sucli  line  of  railway,  or  the  cars  thereof,  operating  electric, 
cable  or  other  cars  propelled  either  by  steam,  cable  or  electricity,  which  require  the 
constant  services^  care  or  attention  of  any  person  or  persons  upon  the  platforms  of 
such  cars,  to  require  or  permit  such  services,  attention  or  care  of  any  of  its  employees 
or  any  other  person  or  persons  between  the  first  day  of  November  and  the  first  day 
of  April  thereafter  of  each  year,  unless  such  pers<m,  partnership  or  corporation,  its 
8ai<l  officers  or  superintending  or  managing  agents,  have  first  provided  the  platforms 
of  said  car  or  cars  with  a  proper  and  sufficient  inclosure,  constructed  of  wood,  iron 
and  glass,  or  similar,  suitable  material  sufficient  to  protect  such  employees  from 
exposure  to  the  winds  and  inclemencies  of  the  weather:  Provided,  That  such  inclo- 
sure shall  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  obstruct  the  vision  of  the  person  operating 
such  car,  or  to  endanger  or  interfere  with  its  safe  management  by  tne  operator. 

Skc.  2.  From  and  after  November  first,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  (1897),  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  person, 
partnership  or  corporation  so  owning  or  operating  street  railways  using  steam,  elec- 
tric or  cable  cars,  or  any  superintending  or  managing  officer  or  agent  thereof,  to 
cause  or  permit  to  be  used  upon  such  line  of  railway  between  said  November  first 
and  April  first  of  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  any  oar  or  cars  upon  which  the 
services  of  any  employee,  such  as  is  specified  in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act  is  required, 
unless  said  car  or  cars  shall  be  provided  with  the  inclosure  required  by  section  one 
(1)  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  3.  Violations  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  as  follows:  If  the  violation  is  by 
a  corporation  it  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  ($100.00)  dollars:  if 
the  violation  is  by  a  person  or  a  copartnership  such  offender  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  ($100.00)  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not 
to  e\cee<l  three  months.  Each  day  that  any  of  said  person  or  persons,  partnership  or 
corporation,  cause  or  permit  any  of  their  said  employees  to  operate  such  cars  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  sections  one  (1)  and  two  (2)  of  this  act,  or  cause  or  permit 
cars  to  be  used  or  operated  in  violation  of  said  section  two  (2)  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  cars  used  and  known  as  "trailing  cars.'' 

Skc.  4.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  county  attorney  of  any  county  in  which 
any  such  street  railway  is  situated  and  operated,  upon  any  information  given  him  by 
any  credible  person,  or  upon  the  knowledge  that  ho  may  possess,  that  any  person, 
partnership  or  corporation  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  promptly 
prosecute  such  person,  members  of  such  partnership  or  corporation  for  such  violation. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  31,  1897. 

Chapter  75. — Convict  labor — State  jtenitentiary. 

Section.  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden,  with  the  approval  of  the  gover- 
nor and  the  prison  inspectors,  to  provide  labor  for  the  prisoners  and  keep  them  in 
industrial  employment,  so  far  as  possible  and  for  the  greatest  practical  profit  to  the 
State  and  the  general  welfare  and  health  of  the  prisoners.  The  warden  may  mana- 
facture  articles  for  use  in  the  prison  and  all  other  State  institntions^  or  let  the  serv- 
Jee  ofprigonera  for  aaoh  purpose,  ftnd  whenever  there  shall  be  any  sarplos  of  prison 
TT  which  can  not  he  bo  anliiEed  to  advantage  or  profit,  the  warden  may  lei  ont  tlM 
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aervioe  of  snch  unemployed  or  idle  prisuuers  for  a  term  of  years,  not  exceeding  three 
years  at  anyone  time  or  for  any  one  contract;  and  ho  shall  he  charged  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  for  snch  services  and  collecting  all  otlier  debts  dne  to  the  Stat*^  under 
his  administration.  When  the  service  of  couvi<*t8  confined  in  the  penit-<»iitiary  is  let 
ont  to  contract,  the  warden  shall  be  at  all  times  charged  with  the  custody,  discipline, 
control  and  safo-keeping  of  such  prisoners  and  provide  them  with  board  and  cloth- 
ing. As  rapidly  as  it  may  profitably  be  done,  the  State  shall  provide  for  the  i-mploy- 
ment  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  on  its  own  account  to  the  end  that  the  State  may 
eventually  provide  means  for  the  employment  of  all  prisoners  without  the  interven- 
tion of  contractors;  and  the  warden  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the 
State  prison  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  possible  and  of  promoting,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  the  welfare  of  the  convicts. 

Sic.  49.  Chapter  eighty-six  (86)  of  the  Comj>iled  Statutes  of  1895,  and  all  other 
acts  and  parte  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  50.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shall  take  etiect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  by  the  governor  April  12, 1897. 

Chapter  79. — Antitrust  act — Exception  in  favor  of  lahorerSj  etc, 

Skctiox  9.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  assemblies 
or  associations  of  laboring  men  from  passing  and  adopting  such  regulations  as  they 
may  think  proper,  in  reference  to  wages  and  the  compensation  of  labor,  and  snch 
asM^mblies  and  associations  shall  retain,  and  there  is  hereby  reserved  to  them  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  now  accorded  to  them  by  law,  anything  herein  contained  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  14.  Chapter  ninety-one  a  (91a),  entitled  ''Trusts,^'  of  the  Compiled  Statutes 
of  Nebraska  for  the  year  1895,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  by  the  governor  April  15,  1897. 
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ACTS  OF  1897. 

Chapter  114. — Incorporation  of  women^s  work  exchanges. 

Section  1.  Any  society  of  women,  associated  together  as  a  woman's  work  exchange, 
whose  object  is  to  furnish  a  depository  for  the  reception,  exhibition  and  sale  of  arti- 
cles made  and  contributed  by  women,  may  become*  incorporated  under  the  act  to 
which  this  is  a  supplement  [chapter  130,  acts  of  189*2,  for  tbe  incorporation  of  societies 
not  for  pecuniary  proht,  etc.],  and  with  tbe  same  powers  as  in  said  act  set  forth  and 
provided. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  13,  1897. 

Chai'TER  190. — Protection  of  street  raihvaif  employeefi — Inclosed  platforms. 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  it  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  any  company  operating  a  street  railway 
or  railroad,  or  other  railroad  o])erated  as  a  street  railway,  by  means  of  electric 
motors,  to  use  upon  its  said  railroad  or  railway  any  car,  motor  or  vehicle  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  between  the  first  day  of  November  and  the  first  day  of  April 
in  any  year,  unless  said  car,  motor  or  other  vehicle  shall  be  constructed  with  inclosed 
or  vestibuled  platforms,  provided  with  i)roper  glazed  sashes  at  the  ends  of  the  car 
and  with  open  doorways  at  the  sides. 

Sec*.  2.  For  each  <lay,  or  part  of  day,  any  such  car,  motor  or  other  vehicle  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  shall  be  operated  and  used  in  the  operation  of  any  street 
railroad  or  railway  opera t<'d  by  means  of  electric  motors,  the  company'  owning  or 
operating  said  car,  motor  or  vehicle  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty'  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  compet<'nt  Jurisdiction,  together  with  the  costs 
of  suit,  by  the  person,  board  or  other  authority  having  by  law  control  of  the  jioliee 
department  of  any  mnnicipality  in  which  or  through  which  said  ear,  motor  or  vehicle 
shall  be  operated;  the  said  penalty,  when  recovered,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
said  mnnicipalit>'  the  same  as  the  penalties  collected  for  infraction  of  other  police 
l«gii]ations  of  said  municipalities. 

I^VCOved  May  11,  1897. 
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NE^V7  YOilK. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

Vol.  I.— General  Laws. 

Chapter  261. — Salt  springs  law — Discharge  of  laborers  for  neglect. 

An  act  to  amend  chapter  six  liundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hnn- 
dred  and  ninety-two,  entitled  **  An  act  relating  to  salt  springs,  constituting  chap- 
ter thirteen  of  the  General  Laws." 

Section  1.  This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  the  salt  springs  law. 

Sec.  33.  The  superintendent  shall  require  the  discharge  of  every  boiler,  packer  or 
other  laborer  employed  by  any  iiiannfacturer  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  his 
or  his  deputies'  directions  in  and  about  any  salt  works  or  manufactory  respecting 
the  manufacture,  packing  or  care  of  salt  produced  by  such  manufacturer,  and  to  be 
oflfered  for  inspection;  and  each  person -so  discharged  shall  not  be  again  employed 
by  any  person  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  without  the  consent  of  the  superintendent. 

Became  a  law  April  15,  1897,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

Chapter  266. —  Wages  preferred  in  assignments. 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-nine  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty -six  of  the  loirs 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  entitled  '^An  act  in  relation  to  assignmentB 
of  the  estates  of  debtors  for  the  benefit  of  creditors, ''  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

$  29.  In  all  assignments,  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  wages  or  salaries 
actually  owing  to  the  employees  of  the  assignor  or  assignors  at  the  time  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  assignment,  shall  bo  preferred  before  any  other  debt;  and  should  the 
assets  of  the  assignor  or  assignors  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  all  the  claims  pre- 
ferred, pursuant  to  this  section,  they  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  same 
pro  rata  to  the  amount  of  each  such  claim.  All  sums  due  to  truckmen  or  cartraen 
ibr  the  payment  of  freight  and  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
shall  bo  deemed  and  treated  as  wages  for  the  puri)oses  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  efi'ect  immediately. 

Became  a  law  April  15,  1897,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  present. 

Chapter  415.— 7n  relation  to  labor. 

An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  General  Laws. 

Chapter  XXXII  of  the  Gexekal  Laws. 

THE   LABOR   LAW. 

Article  I.— General  provisions. 

Section  1.  Short  title. — This  chapter  shall  bo  known  as  the  labor  law. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions. — The  term  employee,  when  used  in  this  chapter,  means  a 
mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer  who  works  for  another  for  hire. 

The  person  employing  any  such  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer,  whether  the 
owner,  proprietor,  agent,  superintendent,  foreman  or  other  subordinate,  is  designated 
in  this  chapter  as  an  employer. 

The  term  "factory,"  when  used  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  construed  to  include  also 
any  mill,  workshop  or  other  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  where  one 
or  more  persons  are  employed  at  labor. 

The  term  ''mercantile  ostabhshment,''  when  used  in  this  chapter,  means  anyplace 
where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  offered  for  sale. 

Whenever,  in  this  chapter,  authority  is  conferred  upon  the  factory  inspector,  it 
shall  also  be  deemed  to  include  his  assistant  or  a  deputy  acting  under  his  direction. 

Sec.  3.  Honrs  to  constitute  a  day's  work. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal 
day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employees  in  this  State,  except  those  engaged  in  farm 
and  domestic  labor,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  This  section  does  not  pie- 
vent  an  agreement  for  overwork  for  extra  compensation. 

ThJB  section  applies  to  work  for  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation,  or  tag 
oontractoTB  therewith. 
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Tbe  wages  for  snch  pablio  work  shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a 
lei^I  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or  calling  in  the  locality  where  the  work  is  per- 
formed. Every  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  public  work,  shall  contain  a 
provision  that  the  esme  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  such  rate  is  paid  by  the 
contractor  to  his  employees. 

Sec.  4.  Violations  of  preceding  section. — Any  officer  or  agent  of  this  State  or  of 
a  municipal  corporation  therein,  who  openly  violates  or  otherwise  evades  the  pro- 
visions or  this  article,  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees,  shall  be  deemed 
euilty  of  malfeasance  in  office,  and  may  be  suspended  or  removed  by  the  authority 
having  power  to  appoint  such  officer  or  agent,  if  any,  otherwise  by  the  governor. 
A  party  contracting  with  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  therein,  who  fails  to 
comply  with,  or  secretly  evades  such  provisions  by  exacting  and  requiring  more 
hours  of  labor  for  the  compensation  agreed  to  be  paid  per  day  than  is  fixed  in  this 
articl«»,  shall  forfeit  such  contract,  at  the  option  of  the  State  or  of  such  municipal 
corporation. 

Skc.  5.  Hours  of  labor  on  street  surface  and  elevated  railroads. — Ten  consecutive 
hours'  labor,  including  one-half  hour  for  dinner,  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor  in  the 
operation  of  all  street  surface  and  elevated  railroads,  of  whatever  motive  power, 
owned  or  operated  by  corporations  in  this  State,  whose  main  line  of  travel  or  whose 
routes  lie  principally  within  the  corporate  limits  of  cities  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thonsand  inhabitants.  No  employee  of  any  such  corporation  shall  be  permitted  or 
allowed  to  work  more  than  ten  consecutive  hours,  including  one-half  hour  for 
dinner,  in  any  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

In  cases  of  accident  or  unavoidable  delay,  extra  labor  may  be  performed  for  extra 
compensation. 

Skc.  6.  Hours  of  labor  in  brickyards. —Ton  hours,  exclusive  of  the  necessary  time 
for  meals,  shall  constitute  a  legal  day*s  work  in  the  making  of  brick  in  brickyards 
owned  or  operated  by  corporations.  No  corporation  owning  or  operating  such 
brickyard  shall  require  employees  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  or 
to  commence  work  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  overwork  and  work 
prior  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  extra  compensation  may  be  i)orformed  by 
agreement  between  employer  and  employee. 

Skc.  7.  Regulation  of  hours  of  labor  on  steam  surface  and  elevated  railroads. — Ten 
hours*  labor,  performed  within  twelve  consecutive  hours,  shall  constitute  a  legal 
day's  )al»or  in  the  operation  of  steam  surface  and  elevated  railroads  owned  and 
operated  within  this  State,  except  where  the  mileage  system  of  running  trains  is  in 
operation.  Hut  this  section  does  not  apjily  to  the  performance  of  extra  hours  of 
hibor  by  conductors,  engineers,  firemen  anil  trainmen  in  case  of  accident  or  delay 
resulting  therefrom.  For  each  hour  of  labor  performed  in  any  one  day  in  excess  of 
ftnch  ten  hours,  by  any  such  emi)loyee,  he  shall  be  paid  in  addition  at  least  ono-tenth 
of  his  daily  compensation. 

No  |>erson  or  corporation  operating  a  line  of  railroad  of  thirty  miles  in  length  or 
over,  in  whole  or  m  part  within  this  State,  shall  permit  or  require  a  conductor, 
engineer,  fireman  or  trainman,  who  has  worked  in  any  capacity  for  twenty-four 
consecutive  hours,  to  go  again  on  duty  or  perform  any  kind  of  work  until  he  has 
had  at  least  eight  hours'  rest. 

Skc.  8.  Payment  of  wages  by  receivers. — Upon  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  of  a 

ftartnership  or  of  a  cor])oration  organized  un<ler  the  laws  of  this  State  and  doing 
msiness  therein,  other  than  a  moneyed  corporation,  the  wages  of  the  cjiiployees  of 
such  partnership  or  corporation  shall  be  i)referredto  every  other  debt  or  elaim. 

Se<'.  9.  Cash  ])aymeut  of  wages. — Every  manufacturing,  mining,  quarrying,  mer- 
cantile, railroad,  street  railway,  canal,  steamboat,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
pany, every  express  company,  and  every  water  company,  not  municipal,  shall  pay 
to  each  employee  engaged  in  its  business  the  wages  earned  by  him  in  cash.  No 
such  company  or  corporation  shall  pay  its  employees  in  scrip,  commonly  known  as 
store  money  orders. 

Sec.  10.  When  wages  are  to  be  paid. — Every  corporation  or  joint  stock  association, 
or  person  carrying  on  the  business  thereof  by  lease  or  otherwise,  shall  i)ay  ^yeekly  to 
eai-h  employee  the  wages  earned  by  him  to  a  day  not  more  than  six  days  prior  to  the 
datii  of  such  payment. 

But  every  person  or  corporation  operating  a  steam  surface  railroad  shall,  on  or 
before  the  twentieth  day  of  each  month,  pay  the  employees  thereof  the  wages  earned 
by  them  during  the  preceding  calendar  ni<mth. 

Sec.  11.  Penalty  for  violation  of  preceding  sections. — If  a  corporation  or  joint 
stock  association,' its  lessee  or  other  person  carryiuj^  on  the  business  thereof,  shall 
fail  to  pay  the  wages  of  an  employee  as  provided  in  this  article,  it  sliall  forfeit  to 
the  people  of  the  State  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  snch  failure,  to  bo  recovered 
by  tne  factory  inspector  in  his  name  of  office  in  a  civil  action:  but  an  action  shall 
aot  he  maiutained  therefor,  unless  the  factory  inspector  shall  have  given  to  tho 
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employer  at  least  ten  days*  written  iintico,  that  such  an  uctioii  will  l»o  brought  if 
th<'  waj^os  due  anr  not  sooner  paid  as  provided  in  this  article. 

<>n  the  trial  of  »uch  action,  Hurh  corporation  or  assooiatiou  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
Ku't  up  any  defense,  other  than  a  valid  ussitrmnent  of  such  wages,  a  valid  set-otf 
a;j::iinst  Ihir  same,  or  the  absence  of  sueh  employee  from  his  regular  place  of  labor  at 
th»'  time  of  ]>aymenty  or  an  actual  tender  to  such  employee  at  the  time  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  wages  so  earned  by  him,  or  a  breach  of  ctmtract  by  such  employee  or'a 
denial  of  the  employment. 

HvA  .  12.  Assignment  of  future  wages. — Xo  assignment  of  future  wages,  payable 
weekly,  or  monthly  in  case  of  a  steam  surface  railroad  corporation,  shall  be  valid  if 
made  to  the  corporation  or  association  from  which  such  wages  are  to  become  due,  or 
t«»  any  jierson  on  its  behalf,  or  if  made  or  procured  to  be  made  to  any  person  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  such  corporation  or  association  from  the  obligation  to  pay 
weekly,  or  monthly  in  case  of  a  stenm  surface  railroad  corporation.  Charges  lor 
groceries,  provisions  or  clothing  shall  not  be  a  valid  offset  for  wages  in  behalf  of 
any  such  corporation  or  association. 

No  such  eoqioration  or  asso<'iati(m  shall  require  any  agreement  from  any  employee 
to  acc«'])t  wages  at  other  periods  than  as  provide<l  in  tnis  article  as  a  condition  of 
eiiiployment. 

Skc*  VA.  Preferences  in  employment  of  persons  upon  public  works. — In  the  con- 
structi<ui  of  public  works  by  the  State  or  a  municipality,  or  by  persons  contracting 
with  tlio  State  or  such  municipality,  only  citizens  of  the  United  St-ates  shall  bo 
employed ;  and  in  all  eases  where  laborers  are  employed  on  any  such  public  works, 
]»referenc(*  shall  be  given  citizens  of  the  Stat^.^  of  New  York.  In  each  contract  for 
the  construction  of  public  works,  a  provision  shall  be  inserted,  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  }>rovisions  of  this  section  are  not  complied  with,  the  contract  shall  be  void« 

Se<".  11.  Stone  used  in  Statoor  municipal  works. — All  stone  nsed  in  State  and  munic- 
ipal works,  except  ]>aving  blocks  and  crushed  stone,  shall  be  worked,  dressed  and 
carved  within  the  State.  There  shall  be  inserted  in  each  contractor  specitication 
hereafter  awarded  by  State,  c<mnty  or  municipal  authorities,  authori^singor  requiring 
the  use  of  worked,  dressed  or  carved  stone,  except  paving  blocks  or  crushed  stone, 
within  the  State  or  such  connty  or  municipality,  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  such 
stone  shall  be  so  worked,  dressed  or  carved  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  as 
required  by  this  section.  If  a  contractor  of  the  State  or  any  municipality  therein, 
shall  use  stone,  except  paviug  blocks  and  crushed  stone,  which  has  been  worked, 
dressed  or  <'arved  without  the  State,  the  State  or  such  municipality  shall  revoke  the 
contract  of  su<'h  contractor  and  be  released  from  liability  thereon. 

Skc.  ir».  Labels,  brands,  etc.,  used  by  labor  organizations. — A  union  or  association 
of  eui])Ioyees  may  a<lopt  a  device  in  the  form  of  a  label,  brand,  mark,  name  or  other 
character  for  the  ]>urpose  of  designating  tho  products  of  the  labor  of  the  members 
thereof.  I>npli<'afe  coj)ies  of  such  <levioe  shall  be  tiled  in  the  office  of  th«^  secretary 
of  state,  who  shall,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  deliver  to  the  union  or  association  tiling 
or  re^iisteriii;;  the  same  a  certilied  copy  and  a  certificate  of  the  tiling  thereof,  for 
whit-h  h<*  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Such  certiiicate  shall  not  be 
asHi<;n:ihle  by  tlie  union  or  association  to  whom  it  is  issued. 

Skc.  in.  l*en:iity  for  illej^al  use  of  labels,  et<'.,  injunction  proceedings. — A  person 
manufnt  tuiing,  using,  displaying  or  keeping  for  8ai<.>  a  counterfeit  or  colorable  imi- 
tation of  a  device  so  ado]>ted  and  tiled,  fir  goods  bearing  the  same,  shall  l>e  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  two  hundre<l  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  brought  in  a  court 
ttt'ennipetent  .inrlsdietiou  by  tin*  ]»er8on  aggrieved ;  <mo-h:ilf  of  which  ])enalty,  when 
r.co\eie«l,  shiill  bi'  paid  to  the  ])]aintitf  an<l  one-half  to  tin*  overswr  of  the  po<»r  of 
the  t<»wn  or  to  an  oHicer  having  like  iM»wer<»f  the  city,  wln-rein  the  person  aggrieve<l 
resides,  lor  the  benetit  of  the  poor  of  sucli  town  or  city. 

After  tiling  cojiies  of  such  device,  such  union  or  associotion  may  comraen«*e  an 
action  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale  of  eouuterleit  or  colorable  imi- 
tatir)ii8  of  such  device,  or  of  goods  bearing  the  same,  and  tho  court  nmy  restrain  such 
wr(ui'^jnl  maiiitfatrture,  u«<o,  display  or  sale,  and  every  unauthorised  use  or  <lis])lay 
by  others  of  the  genuin«*  d«"vices  so  registered  find  tiled,  if  such  use  or  display  is  not 
auti;ori/ed  by  the  owner  thereof,  and  may  awanl  to  the  ]daintifl*  such  damages 
r<'*»nltiiig  from  surh  wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale  as  may  be  proved, 
together  with  the  ])rotits  derived  therefrom. 

Skc.  17.  Seats  f<»r  female  employees  in  factories. — Ev<Ty  person  employing  females 
in  a  factory  sh:ill  ])rovide  an<l  maintain  suitable  seats  for  tho  use  of  such  female 
emi>loyees,  and  ]termit  the  use  thereof  bv  such  employees  to  snch  an  extent  as  may 
be  reasonable  for  the  preservation  of  their  health. 

Skc.  1"^.  Seaffohling  for  use   of  eraployi^s. — A  person    employinp^  or  directing 

another  to  perform  labor  of  any  kind  in  the  erection,  repairing,  altering  or  paintiuff 

o/'a  Jjonatf,  building  or  structure  shall  not  fnmish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  famiahed 

or  f^if'cted  for  the  performance  of  snch  labor,  aoatlblding,  hoists,  Btays,  liulders  or 

otiior  iuochauical  coutrivanccH  which  are  unsafe,  uiittuitASVe  ot  im^royer,  and  whioh 
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aro  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  operated  uh  to  give  ])ropcr  protectioii  to  the  life 
and  limb  of  »  person  f*o  employed  or  outraged. 

Scaffolding  (»r  staging  swung  or  suHpeuded  from  au  overhead  support,  more  thiin 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground  or  floor,  shall  have  a  safety  rail  of  wood,  proj)erly 
lio'.te«l,  secured  and  braced,  rising  at  least  thirty-four  inchcH  above  the  floor  or  main 
portions  of  such  scailbldiug  or  staging  and  extending  along  tlio  entire  length  of  the 
outside  and  the  ends  thereof,  and  properly  attached  thereto,  and  sueh  scaffolding  or 
staging  shall  be  so  fastened  as  to  prevent  the  same  from  swaying  from  the  builuing 
or  structure. 

Skc.  19.  Inspection  of  scaffolding,  ropes,  blocks,  pulleys  and  tackle  in  cities. — 
Whenever  complaint  is  made  to  the  commissiimer  of  police,  snperintendeut  or  other 

Eerson  in  charge  of  the  police  force  of  a  city,  that  the  scatlblding  or  the  slings, 
angers,  blocks,  pulleys,  stays,  braces,  ladders,  irons  or  ropes  of  any  swinging  or 
stationary  scaifol<ling  used  in  the  construction,  alteration,  repairing,  painting, 
eleaning  or  pointing  of  buildings  within  the  limits  of  such  city,  are  unsafe  or  liable 
to  prove  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person,  such  poli<'e  commissioner, 
superintendent  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  police  force,  shall  immediately  detail 
a  competent  police  officer  to  inspect  such  scaffolding,  or  the  slings,  hangers,  blocks, 
pullevsy  stays,  braces,  ladders,  irons  or  other  parts  connected  therewith.  If,  after 
examination,  sach  oflicer  finds  such  scaffolding  or  .any  of  such  parts  to  bo  dangerous 
to  life  or  limb,  ho  shall  prohibit  the  use  thereof,  uud  reciuire  the  same  to  be  altered 
an<l  reconstructed  so  as  to  avoid  such  danger. 

The  officer  making  the  examination  shall  attach  a  certiticat-o  to  the  scaffolding,  or 
the  slings,  hangers,  irons,  ropes  or  other  parts  thereof,  examined  by  him,  stating 
that  he  has  made  such  examination,  and  that  he  has  found  it  safe  or  unsafe,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  he  declares  it  unsafe,  he  shall  at  once,  in  writing,  notify  the 
person  responsible  for  its  erection  of  the  fact,  nnd  warn  him  against  the  use  thereof. 
bach  notice  may  be  served  personally  upon  the  person  responsible  for  its  erection, 
or  by  conspicuously  athxing  it  to  the  scaffolding,  or  the  purt  thereof  declared  to  be 
unsafe.  After  such  notice  has  been  so  served  or  affixed,  the  person  responsible 
therefor  shall  immediately  remove  such  scaffolding  or  part  thereof  and  alt^r  or 
strengthen  it  in  such  a  manner  ns  to  render  it  safe,  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer 
who  has  examined  it,  or  of  his  superiors. 

Any  officer  detailed  to  examine  or  test  any  scaffolding  or  part  thereof,  as  required 
by  this  section,  shall  have  free  access,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  to  any  building  or 
premises  containing  them  or  where  they  may  be  in  use. 

All  swinging  and  stationary  scaffolding  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  boar  four 
times  the  maximum  weight  retiuired  to  bo  dependent  therefrom  or  placed  thereon, 
when  in  use,  nnd  not  more  then  four  men  shall  be  allowed  upon  any  swinging 
scaffolding  at  one  time. 

Skc.  20.  Protectii>n  of  persons  employed  on  buildings  in  cities. — All  contractors 
and  owners,  when  constructing  buildings  in  cities,  where  the  plans  and  specifications 
re4|uire  the  floors  to  be  arched  between  the  beams  thereof,  or  where  the  floors  or  fill- 
ing in  between  the  floors  are  of  fire-proof  material  of  [or)  brick  work,  shall  complete 
the  flooring  or  filling  in  as  the  bniblmg  progresses,  to  not  less  than  within  three  tiers 
of  beams  below  that  on  whieh  the  iron  work  is  being  erected. 

If  the  plans  and  specifications  of  such  buildings  do  not  require  filling  in  between 
the  befims  of  floors  with  brick  or  fire-proof  material,  all  contractors  for  carpenter 
work,  in  the  course  of  construction,  shall  lay  the  under  flooring  thereof  on  each 
storjj  as  the  building  progresses,  to  not  less  than  within  two  stories  below  the  one 
to  which  such  builiing  has  been  erected.  Where  double  floors  are  not  to  be  used, 
such  contractor  shall  keep  planked  over  th^^  floor  two  stories  below  the  story  where 
the  work  is  being  performed. 

If  the  floor  beams  are  of  iron  or  steel,  the  contractors  for  the  iron  or  steel  work 
of  biiihlings  in  course  of  c<»nstruction,  or  the  owners  of  such  buildings,  shall  tiior- 
onghly  plank  over  the  entire  tier  of  iron  or  steel  beams  on  which  the  structural  iron 
or  steel  work  is  being  ere(!ted,  except  such  spaces  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for 
the  proper  construction  of  siK'h  iron  or  steel  work,  nnd  tor  the  raising  or  lowering  of 
mat4*rials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  such  building,  or  such  s])aces  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  plans  and  specificati(»n8  for  stairways  and  elevator  shafts. 

The  chief  officer,  in  any  city,  charge<l  with  the  enforcement  of  the  building  laws 
of  such  city,  is  hereby  charged  with  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Article  II. — Commissioner  of  labor  statistics. 

Skc.  30.  Commissioner  of  labor  statistics. — There  shall  continue  to  be  a  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  shall  hold  his  office  tor  the  term  of  three  years, 
•ad  race!  vd  an  aunoal  salary  of  three  thousan  d  dollars.  He  may  appoint  a  d^&^ut^  eckta- 
of  iMhor  atatietioa,  at  an  aimaal  salary  of  two  tbouaand  and  fiLy«\iUTkdiX«^ 
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dollars,  and  a  chief  clerk  at  an  nnnnal  salary  of  two  thonsancl  dollars,  and  snck 
otLer  clerks  and  assistants  as  he  may  deem  uecessarv  and  fix  their  salaries. 

Tlie  term  of  office  of  the  saccessor  of  the  commissioner  in  office  when  this  chapter 
takes  effect  is  ahridged  so  as  to  expire  on  the  last  day  of  Docemher  preceding  the 
time  when  such  term  would  otherwise  expire,  and  thereafter  the  term  of  office  of 
sneh  commissioner  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January. 

Sec.  31.  Duties  and  powers. — The  commissioner  of  labor  statisticj^  shall  collect, 
ansort,  systematize  and  present  in  annual  reports  to  the  legislature,  within  ten  days 
after  the  convening  thereof  in  each  ^ear,  statistical  details  in  relation  to  all  depart- 
ments of  labor  in  the  State,  especially  in  relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial, 
social  and  sanitary  condition  of  workingm(*n  and  to  tlie  pro<luctive  industries  of  the 
State.  He  may  6ubp<T^na  witnesses,  take  and  hear  tv-stimony,  take  or  cause  to  be 
taken  depositions  and  administer  oaths. 

Sec.  32.  Statistics  to  be  furnished  upon  request. — The  owner,  operator,  manager 
or  bfssec  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  warehouse,  elevator,  foundry,  machine 
shop  or  other  nianufaeturin;*  establisliment,  or  any  ajjent,  superintendent,  subordi- 
nate, or  enmloyee  thereof,  shall,  when  requested  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  Hta- 
tistics,  fnmish  any  information  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  which  the 
commissioner  is  authorized  to  require,  and  shall  admit  him  to  any  place  herein 
nanu'd  for  tli<'  purpose  of  inspecticm.  All  statistics  furnished  to  the  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics,  pursuant  to  this  article,  may  be  destroyed  by  such  commi^ioncr 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  thereof. 

A  person  refusing  to  admit  such  commissioner,  or  a  person  authorized  by  him,  to 
any  such  establishment,  or  to  furnish  him  any  information  requested,  or  who  refuses 
to  answer  or  untruthfully  answers  questions  put  to  him  by  such  commissioner,  in  a 
circular  or  otherwise,  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  refusal  and  answer  untruthfully  given,  to  b»»  sued  for  and  recovered 
by  th''  connnissiouer  in  his  name  of  office.  The  amount  eo  recovered  shall  be  paid 
into  the  '"irtato  treasury. 

AiJTiCLE  III. — Free  public  employment  bureaus. 

Sec.  'U^.  Free  public  employment  bureaus  in  cities  of  the  first  clan's. — The  (mn- 
missioiier  of  labor  statistics  shall  organize  and  establisli  in  all  cities  of  the  lirst  class 
a  free  i)nblic  employment  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applications  of  per- 
sons Sir-king  oniploymi'Ut,  and  applications  of  p«T8ons  seeking  to  employ  labor.  No 
compensation  or  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  per- 
sons ai»i>lying  for  employment  or  help  through  any  such  bureau.  Such  commis- 
8io!i«T  shall  appoint  for  each  bureau  so  organized,  and  may  remove  for  good  and  snf- 
fi^'iont  cause,  a  superintendent  and  such  clerical  assistants  as,  in  his  judgment,  may 
be  n«-ci's.sary  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  affairs  thereof.  The  salaries  of 
sneh  superintendents  and  clerks  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner.  Such  salaries 
and  the  expenses  of  such  bureaus  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  expenses 
of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Sf:<'.  11.  Putiesof  suj)€rintendent. — Tbesuperintcndent  of  each  free  public  employ- 
ment bureau  shall  receive  and  record,  in  a  book  to  bo  kept  for  that  ]>urpose,  the 
names  of  all  pe^Bon^4  applying  for  employment  or  for  help,  designating  opposite  the 
name  and  address  of  each  applicant  the  charact<;r  of  employment  or  help  desired. 

K:ieh  such  superintendent  shall  report,  on  Thursday  of  each  week,  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  Htati.stics,  tlienames  and  addresses  of  all  persons  applying  for  employ- 
ment or  help  during  the  preceding  week,  the  character  of  the  cmpioyment  or  help 
desired,  an<l  the  names  of  the  persons  receiving  emi)l(>ynient  through  his  bureau. 
Such  su]>erintendent  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  in  the  collection  of  labor 
statistics,  and  in  the  keeping  of  books  *and  accounts  of  his  bureau,  as  the  commis- 
sioner may  require,  and  shall  report  semiannually  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  sta- 
tistics the  expense  of  maintaining  his  bureau. 

Skc.  42.  Applications;  list  of  applicants. — Every  application  for  employment  or 
help  made  t'>  a  free  ]>ublic  employment  bureau  shall  be  void  after  thirty  days  from 
its  receipt,  unless  renewed  by  the  applicant. 

'I^K^  couunissioner  of  labor  statistics  shall  cause  two  copies  of  a  list  of  all  appli- 
cants for  employment  or  help,  and  the  character  of  the  employment  or  help  desired, 
received  by  him  from  each  free  public  employment  bureau,  to*  be  mailed  on  Monday 
of  each  week  lo  the  sujieriutendent  of  each  bureau,  one  of  which  copies  shall  be 
]>ost«Ml  by  the  superintendent,  immediately  on  receipt  thereof,  in  a  conspiouons  nlace 
in  his  office,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  all  persons  der^iriug  employment  or  nelp, 
and  the  other  shall  be  filed  in  his  office  for  reference. 

Skc.  43.  Applicants  for  help;  when  to  notify  superintendent. — If  on  applicant  for 

lie)p  hiis  secured  the  same,  he  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  notify  the  •uperin- 

teadeo^  of  the  barmiu,  to  which  application  therefor  was  made.    Bach  notiee  aliaU 

coatmin  the  nmmo  and  2a«t  prooediiig  ad^w  of  the  em^lo^cM  received  tliroiigh  efwh 
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buzean.  If  any  snch  applicant  uoelectB  to  so  notify  sucb  superintendent,  Lc  shall 
be  barred  ftom  all  futnre  rights  onu  privileges  of  such  employment  bureau,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  to  ^vhom  the  superintendent  shall 
s^ort  each  neglect. 

Article  TV, — Conrict-made  goods,  and  duties  of  commissioner  of  labor  statistics 

relative  thereto. 

Sec.  50.  License  for  sale  of  convict-made  goods. — Xo  person  or  corporation  shall 
soil,  cr  expose  for  sale,  any  convict-made  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  cither  by 
sample  or  otherwise,  without  a  license  therefor.  Such  license  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  in  writing  to  the  comptroller,  setting  forth  the  residence  or  post-ollice 
address  of  the  applicant,  the  class  of  goods  desired  to  be  dealt  in,  the  town,  village 
or  city,  with  the  street  number,  if  any,  at  which  the  business  of  such  applicant  is  to 
be  located.  Such  application  shall  bo  accompanied  with  a  bond,  executed  by  two 
or  more  responsible  citizens,  or  some  legally  incorporated  surety  company  ailthor- 
ized  to  do  bnsiness  in  this  State,  to  bo  approved  by  the  comi)trollcr,  in  the  sum  of 
five  tboutaud  dollars,  and  conditioned  that  snch  applicant  will  comply  with  all  the 
provisions  of  law,  relative  to  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods,  wares  and  merchandise. 
i^uch  license  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year  unless  sooner  revoked.  Such  person  or 
corporation  shall  pay,  annually,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  the  sum 
of  Ave  hundred  dollars  as  a  license  fee,  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  which  amount 
shall  be  credited  to  the  maintenance  account  of  tho  State  prisons. 
^  Snch  license  shxdl  be  kept  conspicuously  posted  iu  the  i)lace  of  business  of  such 
licensee. 

^5EC.  51.  Revocation  of  licunse. — Tho  comptroller  may  revoke  the  license  of  any 
inch  person  or  corporation,  upon  siitisfactory  evidence  of,  or  upon  conviction  for 
the  violation  of  any  statnte  regulating;  tho  sale  of  couvict-mado  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise;  such  revocation  shall  not  be  made  until  after  due  notice  to  the  licensee 
eo  complained  of.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  couiptroller  or  any  person 
duly  appointed  by  him,  may  administer  oaths  and  subpwna  witnesses  and  take  and 
hear  testimony. 

Skc.  52.  Annual  statement  of  licensee. — Each  person  or  corporation  so  licensed 
shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  filteenth  day  of  January,  transmit  to  the  secntary 
of  state  a  verilied  statement  sotting  forth  : 

1.  The  name  of  tho  person  or  corporation  licensed. 

2.  Tho  names  of  tho  persons,  agents,  wardens  or  keepers  of  any  prison,  jail,  peni- 
tentiary, reformatory  or  establishment  using  convict  labor,  with  whom  ho  has  done 
business,  and  tho  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  corporation  to  whom  he  has 
sold  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  and 

3.  In  general  terms,  the  amount  paid  to  each  of  such  agents,  wardens  or  keepers, 
for  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  and  tho  character  thereof. 

Sec.  53.  Labeling  and  marking  convict-made  ^oods. — All  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise made  by  convict  labor  iu  a  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other 
establishment  in  which  convict  labor  is  employed,  shall  be  branded,  labeled  or 
marked  as  herein  provided.  The  brand,  label  or  mark,  used  for  such  purpose,  shall 
contain  at  tho  head  or  top  thereof  tho  words  *' convict-made,"  followed  by  tho  year 
when,  and  the  name  of  tho  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment 
in  which  tho  article  branded,  labeled  or  marked  was  made. 

Snch  brands,  labels  and  marks  shall  bo  ])rinted  in  plain  English  lettering,  of  the 
style  and  size  known  as  great  primer  l^oniau  condensed  capitals.  A  brand  or  mark 
ehall  be  u.sed  in  all  cases  where  tho  nature  of  tho  article  will  permit  and  only  where 
such  branding  or  marking  is  impossible  shall  a  label  be  used.  Such  label  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  a  paper  tag  and  shall  be  attached  ])y  wire  to  each  article,  where  the 
nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  and  shall  be  placed  securely  upon  the  box,  crate 
or  other  covering  in  which  such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  packed,  shi2)ped  or 
exposed  for  sale. 

Such  brand,  mark  or  label  shall  bo  pl.nced  upon  the  most  <'onspieuous  part  of  the 
finished  article  and  its  box,  crate  or  covering 

Xo  convict-made  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  shall  be  sold  or  exi)Ose<l  for  sale 
iritliont  such  brand,  mark  or  label. 

Sec.  51.  Duties  of  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  relative  to  violations;  fines 
Qpon  convictions. — The  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  sh.ill  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  article.  If  ho  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  snch  provisions  are  being 
violated,  he  sh.iU  advise  tho  district  attorney  of  the  county  wherein  such  alleged 
violation  has  occurred  of  snch  fact,  giving  tho  information  in  support  of  his  con- 
closion.  Tho  district  attorney  shall,  at  once,  institute  the  proper  proceedings  to 
eompel  compliance  with  this  article  and  secure  conviction  for  sncn  violations. 

Upon  Uie  conviction  of  a  person  or  corporation  for  a  violation  of  this  article,  one- 
IdTaTfiM  fine  recovered  shall  bo  paid  and  certified  by  the  district  atloni^v  ^^  ^^*^ 
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commissi oucr  of  labor  statistics,  who  shall  use  such  money  in  investigating  and 
securing  information,  in  regard  to  violations  of  this  act  and  in  paying  the  expenses 
of  such  conviction. 

8kc.  55.  Articles  not  to  apply  to  goods  mannfactured  for  the  use  of  the  State  or  a 
municipal  corporation. — Notniug  in  this  article  shall  apply  to  or  affect  the  manu- 
facture iu  State  prisons,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries,  and  furnishing  of  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  offices,  departments  and  institutions  of  the  State  or  any  political 
division  thereof,  as  provideu  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  haudred  and  ninety-six. 

Article  V. — Factory  inspector,  assistant  and  deputies. 

Sec.  60.  Factory  inspector  and  assistant. — There  shall  continue  to  be  a  factory 
inspector  and  assistant  factory  inspector,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  term  of  office  of  each  shall 
be  three  years.  The  term  of  office  of  the  successor  of  the  factory  inspector  and 
assistant  factory  inspects-  iu  office  when  this  chapter  takes  effect  shall  be  abridged 
so  as  to  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December  preceding  the  time  when  each  such  term 
would  otherwise  expire,  and  thereafter  each  such  term  shall  begin  on  the  first  day 
of  Jauuary  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  factory  inspector  an  annual  salary  of  three 
thousaud  dollars,  and  to  the  assistant  factory  inspector  an  annual  salary  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  61.  Deputies  and  clerks. — The  factory  inspector  may  appoint,  from  time  to 
time,  not  more  than  thirty-six  persons  as  deputy  factory  inspectors,  not  more  than 
ten  of  whom  shall  be  women,  and  who  may  be  removed  by  him  at  any  time.  Each 
deputy  inspector  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 
The  factory  inspector  may  designate  six  or  more  of  such  deputies  to  inspect  the 
buildings  and  roouis  occupied  and  used  as  bakeries  and  to  eniorce  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  fiour  or  meal  food  products.  One  of 
snch  deputies  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  mining,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the 
direction  of  the  factory  inspector,  to  inspect  mines  and  quarries  and  to  enforoe  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  thereto. 

The  factory  inspector  may  appoint  one  or  more  of  snch  deputies  to  act  as  clerk  in 
his  principal  office. 

Sec.  62.  General  powers  and  dnties  of  factory  inspector. — The  factory  inspector 
may  divide  the  State  into  districts,  assign  oue  or  more  deputy  inspectors  to  each 
district,  and  may,  in  his  discretion,  transfer  them  from  one  (listrict  to  another. 

The  factory  inspector  shall  visit  and  inspect,  or  cause  to  be  visited  and  inspected, 
the  factories*  during  reasonable  hours,  as  often  a«  practicable,  and  shall  cause  the 
provibious  of  this  chapter  to  be  enforced  therein  and  prosecute  all  persons  violating 
the  same. 

A 113'  lawful  municipal  ordinance,  by-law  or  regulation  relating  to  factories  or 
their  inspection,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict 
therewith,  shall  be  observed  and  enforced  by  the  factory  inspector. 

The  factory  inspector,  assistant  and  each  deputy  may  administer  oaths  and  take 
affidavits  in  matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

No  person  shall  interfere  with,  obstruct  or  hinder,  by  force  or  otherwise,  the 
factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  inspector  or  deputies  while  in  the  performance 
of  their  (luties,  or  refuse  to  properly  answer  questions  asked  by  such  officers  per- 
taining to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

All  notices,  orders  and  directions  of  assistant  or  deputy  factory  inspectors  given 
in  accordance  witii  this  chapter  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  factory  inspector. 

Skc.  63.  Reports. — The  factory  inspector  shall  report  annually  to  the  legislature 
in  the  month  of  January.  The  assistant  factory  inspector  and  each  deputy  shall 
report  to  the  factory  inspector,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  may  require. 

Skc.  64.  Badges. — The  factory  inspector  may  procure  and  cause  to  be  used,  badges 
for  himself,  his  assistant  and  deputies,  while  in  the  performance  of  their  dnties,  the 
coHt  of  which  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  appropriation  made  for  the  use  of  the 
department. 

»Sec.  65.  Payment  of  salaries  and  expenses. — All  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
the  factory  inspector  and  his  assistant  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  State  treasurer,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  issued  upon  proper 
vouc Iters  therefor.  The  reasonable  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the 
deputy  factory  inspectors,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  shall 
be  paid  in  like  manner  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  factory  inspector  and  audited 
by  the  comptroller.  All  such  expenses  and  the  salaries  of  the  factory  inspector, 
issistant  and  deputies  nhall  be  payable  monthly- 

8bc,  66.  Snbomce  in  New  York  City.— The  factory  inspector  may  establish  and 
"uUaktia  a  euboMoe  in  the  city  of  New  York,  if,  iu  his  opinion,  the  dntiee  of  hit 
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office  demand  it.  He  may  designate  one  or  more  of  the  deputy  factory  Inspectors  to 
take  charge  of  and  manage  such  office,  subject  to  his  direction.  The  reasonable  and 
neooasary  expenses  of  such  office  shall  bo  paid,  as  are  other  expenses  of  the  factory 
inspector. 

Sec.  67.  Duties  of  factory  inspector  relative  to  apprentices. — The  factory  inspector, 
his  assistant  and  deputies  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Law, 
relative  to  indentures  of  apprentices,  and  prosecute  employers  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  such  indentures  and  of  such  law  in  relation  thereto. 

Akticlk  VI. — Factories. 

Sec.  70.  Employment  of  minors. — A  child  under  the  ago  of  fourteen  years  shall  not 
be  employed  in  any  factory  in  this  State.  A  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  shall  not  be  so  employed,  unless  a  certificate  executed  by  a  health 
officer  he  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer. 

Sec.  71.  Certificate  for  employment,  how  Issued. — Such  certificate  shall  be  issued 
by  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  de])artment  or  commissioner  of  health  of  the 
city,  town  or  village  where  such  child  resides,  or  is  to  be  employed,  or  by  such  other 
officer  thereof  as  may  be  designated,  by  resolution,  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  child  desiring  such  employment.  At  the  time  of  making  such  applica- 
tion, there  shall  bo  filed  with  such  board,  department,  commissioner  or  officer, 
the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child,  or  the  person  standing  in 
parental  relation  thereto,  showing  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  such  child.  Such 
certificate  shall  not  be  issued  unless  the  officer  issuing  the  same  is  satisfied  that  such 
child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upward,  and  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work 
which  he  intends  to  do.  No  fee  shall  bo  demanded  or  received  for  administering  an 
oath  as  repaired  by  this  section. 

Skc.  72.  Contents  of  certificate. — Such  certificate  shall  state  the  date  and  place  of 
birth  of  the  child,  if  known,  and  describe  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  height 
and  weight  and  any  distinguishing  facial  marks  of  such  child,  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  officer  issuing  such  certificate,  such  child  is  upward  of  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  ho  intxMidn  to  do. 

Sec.  73.  School  attendance  required. — No  such  certificate  shall  be  granted  unless 
it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  board,  department,  commissioner  or  officer,. 
that  the  child  ap]>lying  therefor  ha8  regularly  atteud(Ml  at  a  school  in  which  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  geography  are  taught,  or 
npon  emiivalent  instruction  by  a  competent  ti>acher  elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  for 
a  pericHl  equal  to  one  school  year,  during  the  year  previous  to  his  arriving  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  or  during  the  year  previous  to  applying  for  such  certificate, 
and  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

The  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  a  school,  or  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a 
school,  shall  furnish,  upon  demand,  to  a  child  who  has  attended  at  such  school  or 
l>een  instructed  by  such  teacher,  or  to  the  factory  inspector,  his  assistant  or  depu- 
ties, a  certificate  stating  the  school  attendance  of  such  child. 

Sec.  74.  Vacation  certificates. — A  child  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  can  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  may  be  employed  in  a  factory  during 
the  vacation  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  school  district  where  such  child 
resides,  opon  complying  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections,  except  that 
requiring  school  attendance.  The  certificate  issued  to  such  child  shall  be  designated 
a  ''vacation  certificate,''  and  no  employer  shall  employ  a  child  to  whom  such  a  cer- 
tificate has  been  issued,  to  work  in  a  factory  at  any  time  other  than  the  time  of  the 
vacation  of  the  public  school  in  the  city  or  school  district  where  such  factory  is 
situated. 

Skc.  75.  Report  of  certificates  issued. — The  board  or  department  of  health  or  health 
commissioner  of  a  city,  village  or  town,  shall  transmit,  between  the  first  and  tenth 
day  of  each  month,  to  the  office  of  the  factory  inspector  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
children  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued. 

Sec.  76.  Registry  of  children  employed. — Each  person  owning  or  operating  a  fac- 
tor>-  and  employing  children  therein  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept  in  the  ofiice  of 
such  factory,  a  register,  in  which  Rhall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and 
place  of  residence  of  all  children  so  employed  under  the  ago  of  sixteen  years. 

Such  register  and  the  certiticates  filed  in  such  office  shall  be  produced  for  inspec- 
tion, n|K)n  the  demand  of  the  factory  insfiector,  his  assistant  or  dc^puties. 

Sec.  77.  Hours  of  labor  of  minors. — A  female  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or 
a  male  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  not  be  emplo3ed  at  labor  in  any  factory 
in  this  State  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
any  day,  or  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  or  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week, 
«KO«pt  to  make  a  shorter  work  day  on  tlie  last  day  of  the  week ;  or  more  hours  in  any 
«B0  iraek  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  w\\o\ci  ikwrnX^et  v>t 
4ayB  to  wflriM.    A  printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  nOTin  pel  duy  lox  ^m^\l  ^^^ 
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of  the  ireek  reqnired  of  snch  persons,  and  tbe  time  when  such  Trork  shall  begin  an«i 
end,  shall  be  kept  posted  in  a  couspicuons  place  in  each  room  wbero  tbey  are 
employed. 

But  snch  persons  may  begin  their  work  after  the  time  for  beginning  and  stop  before 
the  time  for  ending  snch  work,  mentioned  in  snch  notice,  bnt  they  shall  not  bo 
required  to  ]>erform  any  labor  in  snch  factory,  except  as  stated  therein.  The  terms 
of  soeh  notice  shall  not  be  changed  after  the  beginning  of  labor  en  tbe  iirst  day  of 
the  week  without  the  consent  or  the  factory  inspector. 

Sec.  78.  Change  of  hours  of  labor  of  minors. — When,  in  order  to  make  a  shorter 
work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  a  female  under  twent^-une,  or  a  male  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  is  to  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  factory  more  than 
ten  hours  in  a  day,  tbe  employer  of  such  persons  shall  notify  the  factory  iusnector, 
in  writing,  of  such  intention,  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  da}',  which  it 
is  proposed  to  require  or  permit,  and  the  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  cease  such 
requirement  or  permission ;  a  similar  notification  shall  be  made  when  such  require- 
ment or  permission  has  actually  ceased.  A  record  of  the  names  of  the  employees  thus 
required  or  permitted  to  work  overtime,  with  the  amount  of  such  overtime  and  the 
days  upon  wnich  such  work  was  performed,  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  such  factcry, 
and  produced  upon  the  demand  of  the  factory  iuspcctor. 

Sec.  79.  Inclosure  and  operation  of  elevators  and  hoisting  shafts:  inspection. — 
If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  tne  life  or  limba 
oi  factory  employees,  the  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  such  factory  where  an  elevator, 
hoisting  shafts,  or  wellhole  is  used,  shall  cause,  upon  written  notice  from  the  factory 
inspector,  the  same  to  be  properly  and  substantially  inclosed,  secured  or  ii^uardea, 
and  shall  x>rovide  such  proper  traps  or  automatic  doors  so  fusteued  in  or  at  all  ele- 
vator ways,  except  passenger  cievators  inclosed  on  all  sides,  as  to  form  a  substantial 
surface  when  closed  and  so  constructed  as  to  open  and  close  by  action  of  the  elevator 
in  its  passage  either  ascending  or  descending.  The  factory  inspector  may  inspect 
the  cable,  gearing  or  other  apparatus  of  elevators  in  factories  and  require  them  to 
be  kept  in  a  safe -condition. 

No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  have  the 
care,  custody  or  management  of  or  to  operate  an  elevator  in  a  factory,  nor  shall  any 
person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  be  employed  or  permitted  to  have  the  care, 
custody  or  manaeemant  of  or  to  operate  an  elevator  therein,  running  at  a  speed  of 
over  two  hundred  feet  a  minute. 

Sec.  80.  Stairs  and  doors. — Proper  and  substantial  hand  rails  shall  be  jirovided  on 
all  stairways  in  factories.  The  steps  of  such  stairs  shall  be  covered  with  rubber, 
•ecurely  fastened  thereon,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector  the  safety  or 
employees  would  be  promoted  thereby.  The  stairs  shall  be  properly  screened  at  the 
■ides  and  bottom.  iUl  doors  leading  m  or  to  any  such  factory  shall  be  so  constructed 
as  to  open  outwardly  where  practicable,  and  shall  not  be  locked,  bolted  or  fujstened 
during  working  hours. 

Sec.  81.  Protection  of  employees  operating  machinery. — The  owner  or  person  in 
charge  of  a  factorv  where  machinery  is  used,  shall  provide,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
factory  inspector,  belt  shifters  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of 
throwingon  or  off  belts  or  pulleys.  \Micnever  practicable,  all  machinery  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  loose  pulleys.  AH  vats,  pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting, 
set  screws  and  machinery,  of  every  description,  shall  bo  properly  guarded.  No  person 
shall  remove  or  make  ineffective  any  safeguard  around  or  attached  to  machinery, 
vats  or  pans,  while  the  same  are  in  use,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  making 
repairs  thereto,  and  all  such  safeguards  so  removed  shall  be  pi*omptly  replaced^ 
Exhaust  fans  of  suflieient  power  shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
dust  from  emery  wheels,  grindstones  and  other  machinery  creating  dust.  If  a 
machine  or  any  part  thereof  is  in  a  dangerous  condition  or  is  not  properly  guarded, 
the  use  thereof  may  be  prohibited  by  the  factory  inspector,  and  a  notice  to  that 
effect  shall  be  attached  thereto.  Such  notice  shall  not  be  removed  until  the  machine 
is  made  safe  and  the  required  safeguards  are  x)i^ovided,  and  in  the  meantime  such, 
unsafe  or  dangerous  machinery  shsill  not  be  used.  ^Mlen,  in  the  opinion  of  the  fac- 
tory inspector,  it  is  necessary,  the  halls  leading  to  workrooms  shall  bo  properly 
lighted.  No  male  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  or  woman  under  twenty-one 
shall  be  permitted  or  directed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion. 

Sec.  82.  Fire  escapes.— Such  fire  escapes  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  fac- 
tory ins]>ector  shall  be  provided  on  the  outside  of  eveiy  factory  in  this  State  con- 
sisting of  three  or  more  stories  in  height.    Each  escape  shall  connect  with  each 
floor  above  the  first,  and  shall  be  of  sufficient  strength,  well  fastened  and  secored, 
and  shall  have  landin|g^  or  balconies  not  less  than  six  feet  in  length  and  three  ^Mft 
in  width,  guarded  by  iron  railinga  not  less  than  three  feet  in  height,  embracing  at 
least  two  windows  at  each  fttory  and  connected  with  the  interior  by  easily  acceaaihle 
Mad  anobstructed  opening§.    The  balconies  or  landix&gs  shall  be  connected  by  icoa 
stMin^  BotJemihaiieightmii  inchM  wide,  wiik  stosaornollMa  than  six  inches tcea^ 
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placeil  at  a  proper  Riaut  and  protocted  by  a  we11>8ecnred  band  rail  ou  both  Rides,  and 
sball  bare  a  drop  laddor  Dot  less  than  twelve  iacbes  wide  reaching  from  the  lower 
platform  to  the  ground. 

Tho  windows  or  doors  to  the  landing  or  balcony  of  each  fire  csca]^e  shall  be  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  bxsated  as  far  as  x)OiMiibTey  consistent  with  accessibility  from  the  stair- 
ways and  elevator  hatchways  or  openings,  and  a  ladder  from  such  lire  escape  shall 
extend  to  the  roof.  Stationary  stairs  or  ladders  shall  be  provided  on  the  inside  of 
every  factory  from  the  upper  story  to  the  roof,  as  a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

Sec  83.  Factory  inspector  may.  order  erection  of  lire  escapes. — Any  other  plan  or 
style  of  fire  oscapo  shall  bo  snfficieut  if  approved  in  writing  by  the  factory  inspector. 
If  there  is  no  fire  escape,  or  the  fire  escape  in  use  is  not  approved  by  the  lactory 
inspector,  he  may,  by  a  written  order  served  upon  the  owner,  proprietor  or  lessee  of 
any  factory,  or  the  agent  or  superintendent  thereof,  or  either  of  them,  require  one 
or  more  fire  escapes  to  be  provided  therefor,  at  such  locations  and  of  such  x^l^n  and 
style  as  shall  be  specified  in  such  order. 

Within  twenty  dava  after  the  service  of  such  order,  the  number  of  fire  escapes 
required  therein  shall  be  provided,  each  of  which  shall  be  of  the  plan  and  style 
specified  in  the  order,  or  of  the  plan  and  style  described  in  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  84.  Walls  and  ceilings. — The  walls  and  ceilings  of  each  workroom  in  a  factory 
shall  be  lime-washed  or  painted,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  it  will 
be  conducive  to  the  health  or  cleanliness  of  the  persons  working  therein. 

Skc.  85.  Size  of  rooms. — No  more  employees  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work 
iu  a  room  in  a  factory  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o^clock 
in  the  evening  than  will  allow  to  each  of  such  employees,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space;  and,  unless  by  a  written  permit  of  the  factory 
inspector,  not  less  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  employee,  so  employed 
between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  pro- 
vided snch  room  is  lighted  by  electricity  at  all  times  during  such  hours,  while  persons 
are  employed  therein. 

Src.  o6.  Ventilation. — The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  a  factory  shall  ])rovide,  in  each 
workroom  thereof,  proper  and  suflicient  means  (»f  ventilation;  in  case  of  failure  the 
lactory  inspector  shall  order  such  ventilation  to  bo  i)rovided.  Such  owner,  agent  or 
lessee  shall  provide  such  ventilation  within  twenty  days  after  the  service  upon  him 
of  such  order,  and  in  case  of  failure,  shall  forfeit  to  the  peoi)le  of  the  State,  ten 
dollars  for  each  day  after  the  expiration  of  such  twenty  days,  to  be  recovered  by  the 
factory  inspector,  in  his  name  of  ofliee. 

Skc.  87.  Accidents  to  be  reported. — The  person  in  charge  of  any  factory,  shall 
re{K>rt  iu  writing  to  the  factory  inspector  all  accidents  or  injuries  sustained  by  any 
person  tlierein,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  time  of  the  accident,  stating  as 
lully  ns  possible  the  extent  and  caiue  of  the  injury,  and  the  place  where  the  injured 
person  luts  been  sent,  with  such  other  information  relative  thereto  as  may  be  required 
uy  the  factory  inspector  wlio  may  investigate  tlio  cause  of  such  accident,  and  require 
such  precautions  to  bo  taken  as  will,  iu  his  judgment,  i>reveut  the  recurrence  of 
similar  acciilents. 

Sec.  88.  Wash  room  and  water-closets. — Every  factory  shall  contain  a  suitable, 
convenient  and  separate  water-closet  or  water-closets  for  each  sex,  which  shall  be 
propel ly  screened,  ventilated  and  kept  clean  and  free  from  all  obscene  writing  or 
marking;  and  also  a  suitable  and  convenient  wash  room.  The  water-closets  used  by 
women  shall  have  separate  approaches.  It'  women  or  girls  are  employed,  a  dressing 
room  shall  be  provided  for  them,  when  required  by  the  factory  inspector. 

Sec.  89.  Time  allowed  for  meals. — In  each  factory  at  least  sixty  minutes  shall 
be  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal,  unless  the  factory  inspector  shall  permit  a  shorter 
time.  Such  permit  must  be  in  writing  and  conspicuously  posted  in  the  main 
entrance  of  the  factory,  and  may  be  revoked  at  any  time.  AA'hore  employees  are 
reqnireil  or  permitted  to  work  overtime  for  more  than  one  hour  after  six  o'clock  iu 
the  eveniog,  they  shall  bo  allowed  at  least  twenty  minutes  to  obtain  a  lunch,  before 
beginning  to  work  overtime. 

Sec.  00.  Inspection  of  factory  buildings. — Tlie  factory  inspector^  or  other  compe- 
tent i>erson  designated  by  him,  upon  re(|uest,  shall  examine  any  lactory  outside  of 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Hrookiyn,  to  determine  whether  it  is  in  a  safe  condition. 
Ifit  a]>pears  to  him  to  be  unsate,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  owner,  agent  or 
leasee  thereof,  specifying  the  defects,  and  require  such  repairs  and  improvements  to 
b«'  made  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  If  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  shall  fail  to  com- 
ply with  such  requirement,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  sum  of 
fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  factory  inspector  iu  his  name  of  ofiico. 
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Abticle  YU. — Tenement-made  articlee. 

8ec.  100.  Mannfaotnre  of  articles  in  tenements. — No  room  or  apartment  in  a 
tenement  or  dwelling  hoase  shall  be  used,  except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the 
family  living  therein,  for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  over- 
alls, cloaks,  bats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waistbands,  underwear, 
neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  skirts,  purses,  feathers,  artifi- 
cial flowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars.  No  person  shall  be  employed  to  work  in  a  room 
or  apartment  of  a  building  iu  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  at  manufac- 
turing any  of  such  articles,  without  first  obtaining  from  the  factory  inspector  a 
written  permit  stating  the  maximum  number  of  employees  allowed  to  work  therein. 
Before  siioh  permit  shall  be  granted,  an  inspection  of  the  premises  must  be  made  by 
the  factory  inspector.  Such  notice  must  be  framed  and  posted  in  a  conspicuoas 
place  in  each  room  or  apartment  to  which  it  relates.  It  may  be  revoked  by  the 
mctory  inspector  if  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  the  employees  requires  it. 

Sec.  101.  Register  of  persons  to  whom  work  is  given. — Persons  contracting  for 
the  manufacture  of  such  articles,  or  giving  out  material  from  which  they  or  any 
part  of  them  are  to  be  manufactured,  shall  beep  a  written  register  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  work  is  given  to  be  made,  or  with  whom 
they  have  contracted  to  do  the  same.  Such  register  shall  be  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  factory  inspector,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  on  his  demand. 

8kc.  102.  (ioods  unlawfully  manufactured  to  be  labeled. — Such  articles  manufac- 
tured contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  knowingly  sold  or 
exposed  for  sale  by  any  person. 

The  fav:tory  inspector  shall  conspicuously  affix  to  any  such  article  fonnd  to  be 
unlawfully  manufactured,  a  label  containg  the  words  ''tenement  made,''  printed  in 
small  pica  capital  l<*tters  on  a  tag  not  less  than  four  inches  in  length,  and  an  officer 
fintling  such  article  shall  notify  the  person  owning  or  alleging  to  own  such  article 
that  he  has  so  labeled  it.  No  person  shall  remove  or  deface  any  tag  or  label  so 
affixed. 

Sri'.  103.  Powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  health  relative  to  factory-made  articles. — 
If  tibe  factory  iuHpector  discovers  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  article  to  be 
made  under  unclean  or  unhealthful  conditions,  he  shall  affix  to  such  articles  the 
label  prescribed  in  the  preoe<ling  section,  and  immediately  report  to  the  local  board 
of  health,  who  shall  disinfect  such  articles,  if  necessary,  and  thereupon  remove  snoh 
label.  If  the  factory  inspector  is  convinced  that  infectious  or  contagious  diseases 
exist  in  a  workshop,  or  that  articles  manufactured  or  in  process  of  manufacture 
therein  are  infected,  or  that  goods  used  therein  are  unfit  for  use,  he  shall  report  to 
the  local  board  of  health,  and  such  board  shall  issue  such  order  as  the  public  health 
BiAV  require.  Such  board  may  condemn  and  destroy  all  such  infected  articles  or 
articles  manufactured  or  in  the  process  of  manufacture  under  unclean  or  unhealthful 
eonditions. 

8b<'.  104.  Owners  of  tenement  and  dwelling  houses  not  to  permit  the  unlawful 
VM  thereof. — The  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  not 
permit  the  use  thereof  for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
article  contrary  to  its  provisions.  If  a  room  or  apartment  in  such  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  bo  so  unlawfully  used,  the  factory  inspector  shall  serve  a  notice 
thereof  upon  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent. 

UiiicKs  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent  shall  cause  such  unlawful  manufacture  to  be 
discontinued  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice,  or,  within  fifteen 
days  thereafter,  institutes  and  faithfully  prosecutes  proceedings  for  the  disposses- 
sion of  the  occupant  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  who  unlawfully  manufactures 
such  articles  in  any  room  or  apartment  therein,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  this  article,  as  if  he,  himself,  was  engaged  in  such  unlawful  manufacture. 

The  unlawful  manufacture  of  any  of  such  articles  by  the  occupant  of  a  room  or 
apartment  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  sliall  be  a  cause  for  dispossessing  such 
occupant  by  summary  proceedings  to  recover  possession  of  real  property,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Skc.  105.  Copy  of  articles  to  be  posted. — ^A  copy  of  articles  five,  six  and  seven 
shall  bo  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  workroom  of  every  factory  where 
persons  are  employed  who  are  affected  by  the  provisions  thereof. 

Article  VIII. — Bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments. 

Sec.  110.  Hours  of  labor   in   bakeries   and    confectionery  establishments. — ^No 

employee  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakery 

or  confeoiiouery  establishment  more  than  sixty  hours  iu  any  one  week,  or  more  than 

ten  hoan  in  tmy  one  day,  iinleas  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  work  day  on 
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the  laat  day  of  the  week;  nor  more  hoars  iu  any  ono  week  than  will  make  an  aver- 
age of  teD  hoars  per  day  for  the  niimhcr  of  days  during  such  Avoek  in  wliich  such 
employee  shall  work. 

Src.  111.  Drainage  and  plamhing  of  buildings  and  rooms  occupied  hy  bakeries. — 
All  baildingB  or  rooms  occupied  as  biHcuit,  br(>ad,  pie,  or  cake  bakeries,  shall  be 
drained  and  plumbed  in  a  manner  conducivo  to  the  proper  and  healthful  sanitary 
condition  thereof,  and  shall  be  constructed  with  air  shafts,  wiiido>\  s  or  ventilating 

SilM-8,  sufficient  to  insure  ventilation.  The  factory  inspector  may  direct  the  proper 
rainage,  plumbing  and  ventilation  of  such  rooms  or  buildings.  No  celLir  or  base- 
mt* nty  not  now  used  for  a  bakery  shall  hereafter  bo  so  occupied  or  used,  unless  the 
proprietor  shall  comply  with  the  sanitary  provisions  of  this  article. 

Skc.  112.  Ro4iuirements  as  to  rooms,  furnitun^  utensilH  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts.— Every  ro<im  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  he 
at  least  eight  feet  in  height  and  shall  have,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  factory 
inapector,  an  impermeable  floor  constructed  of  cement,  or  of  tiles  laid  in  cement,  or 
an  additional  flooring  of  wood  properly  saturated  with  linseed  oil.  The  side  walls 
of  such  rooms  shall  be  plastered  or  wainscoted.  The  factory  inB])eetor  may  require 
the  side  walls  and  ceilings  to  bo  whitewashed,  at  least  onee  in  three  months.  He 
may  also  require  the  woodwork  of  such  walls  to  be  painted.  The  furniture  and 
utensils  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  cleaned  and  not  prevent  the  proper  clean- 
ing of  any  part  of  a  room.  The  manufactured  Hour  or  meal  food  pro<lucts  shall  be 
kept  iu  dry  and  airy  rooms  so  arranged  that  the  floors,  shelves  and  all  other  facilities 
for  storine  the  same  can  be  properly  cleansed.  No  domestic  animals,  except  cats, 
shall  be  allowed  to  remain  iu  a  room  used  as  a  biscuit,  bread,  ])ie,  or  cake  bakery  or 
any  room  iu  such  bakery  where  flour  or  meal  x>roducts  are  stored. 

Sec.  113.  Wash  room  and  closets;  sleeping  places. — Every  such  bakery  shall  be 
provided  with  a  proper  wash  room  and  water-closet  or  water-closets  apart  from  the 
Dake  room,  or  rooms  where  the  manuftu^ture  of  such  food  product  is  conducted,  and 
no  water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy  or  ash  pit  shall  be  within  or  connected  directly 
with  the  bake  room  of  any  bakery,  hotel  or  public  restaurant. 

No  person  shall  sleep  in  a  room  occupied  as  a  bake  room.  Sleeping  places  for  the 
persons  employed  in  the  bakery  shall  be  sex)arate  from  the  rooms  where  flour  or  meal 
u>od  products  are  manufactured  or  stored.  If  the  sleeping  places  are  on  the  same 
floor  whero  such  products  are  manufactured,  stored  or  sold,  the  factory  ins[>ector 
may  inspect  and  order  them  put  in  a])roper  sanitary  condition. 

Sec.  114.  Inspection  of  bakeries. — The  factory  inspectiir  shall  cause  all  bakeries  to 
be  inspected.  If  it  be  found  upon  such  in.spection  that  the  bakeries  ho  inspected  are 
constructed  and  conducted  in  com]>liance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the 
factory  inspector  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  the  persons  owning  or  conductmg  such 
bakeries. 

Sec.  115.  Notice  requiring  alterations. — If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector, 
alterations  are  required  in  or  upon  ]>reniises  oocupiecl  and  used  as  bakeries,  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  arti<*le,  a  written  notice  shall  be  served  by  him 
upon  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  such  jjremises,  either  i»ersonally  or  by  mail,  reciuir- 
ing  such  alterations  to  he  made  within  sixty  days  after  such  service,  and  such  alter- 
ations shall  be  made  accordingly. 

Article  IX. — Mines  and  their  inspection. 

Sec.  li?0.  Duties  of  factory  ins j)e<- tor  r«lating  to  mines;  record  and  report. — The 
factory  insm'ctor  shall  see  that  every  necessary  ])recaution  is  taken  to  insure  the 
safety  and liealth  of  cm])loyces  employed  in  the  mines  and  (juarries  of  the  iState  and 
•hall  ]ireBcribe  rules  and  regulations  therefor;  keep  a  record  of  the  names  and  loca- 
tion of  such  mines  and  quarrii>s,  and  thensimes  of  tlio  persons  or  corporations  owning 
or  operatiu;;  the  same;  collect  data  concerning  the  working  thereof;  exaniine  care- 
fully into  the  method  of  timbering  shafts,  drifts,  inclines,  slopes  and  tunnels,  through 
which  employees  and  other  person.s  pass,  iu  the  performance  of  their  daily  labor,  and 
Bee  that  toe  persons  or  corporations  owning  and  o])erating  such  mines  and  quarries 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  such  information  shall  be  furnished 
bythe  person  operating  such  mine  or  quarry,  ujion  thedemnndof  the  faetory  inspector. 

The  iactory  inspector  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  mine  and  (piarry  exaniinations, 
•howiirg  the  date  thereof,  and  the  <'ondition  in  which  the  mines  and  quarries  are 
found,  and  the  manner  of  working  the  same.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
leiritilature  during  the  month  of  January,  containing  a  Htatement  of  the  number  of 
mines  and  quarries  visited,  the  number  in  o]>eration,  the  number  of  men  em])loyed, 
and  the  number  and  cause  of  accidents,  fatal  and  nonfatal,  that  may  havu  occurreil 
in  and  about  the  sanu*. 

Sec.  121.  Outlets  of  mines. — If,  in  the  opini<m  of  the  factory  inspector,  it  is  uecos- 
for  Sft'^ety  of  employees,  the  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  of   a  miue^ 
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operating  through  either  a  yortical  or  oblique  shaft,  or  a  horizontal  tnnnel,  shall  not 
employ  anv  pemon  tJierein  nnle89  there  are  in  connection  with  the  Biibterranean 
workings  thereof  not  less  than  two  openings  or  ontlets,  at  least  one  hundre«l  an<l  fifty 
feet  apart,  and  connected  with  each  other.  Such  openings  or  outlets  shnll  bo  so  con- 
structed as  to  provide  safe  and  distinct  means  of  iuffress  and  egress  from  nud  to  the 
surface,  at  all  times,  for  the  use  of  the  employees  of  such  mine. 

Sec.  122.  Ventilation  and  timbering  of  mines. — In  each  mine  a  ventilating  cnrrcnt 
shall  bo  conducted  and  cironlated  along  the  face  of  all  working  places  and  tbi-ongh 
the  roadways,  in  sufficient  (xuantities  to  insure  the  safety  of  employees  and  remove 
smoke  and  noxious  gases. 

Each  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  a  mine  shall  cause  it  to  bo  properly  tim- 
bered, and  the  roof  and  sides  of  eaoh  working  place  therein  properly  secured.  No 
person  shall  bo  required  or  permitted  to  work  in  an  unsafe  place  or  under  dangerous 
material,  except  to  make  it  secure. 

Sec.  123.  Riding  on  loaded  cars;  storage  of  infUunmable  supplies.— No  person  sIloII 
ride  or  be  permitted  to  ride  on  any  loaded  car,  cage  or  bucket  into  or  out  of  a  mine. 
No  powder  or  oils  of  any  description  shall  be  stored  in  a  mine  or  <]narry,  or  in  or 
around  shafts,  engine  or  boiler  houses,  and  all  supplies  of  nn  intiammable  and  destruc- 
tive nature  shall  bo  stored  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  mine  openings. 

Sec.  124.  Inspection  of  steam  boilers  and  apparatus;  steam  and  water  gauges. — 
All  boilers  used  in  generating  steam  for  mining  purposes  shall  be  kept  in  good  order, 
and  the  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  such  mine  shall  have  such  boilers  inspected 
by  a  competent  person,  approved  by  the  factory  inspector,  once  in  six  mouths,  and 
shall  iile  a  certificate  showing  the  result  thereof  in  the  mine  ofHce  and  a  duplicate 
thereof  in  the  oflice  of  the  factory  inspector.  All  engines,  brakes,  cages,  buckets, 
ropes  and  chains  shall  be  kept  in  good  order  and  inspected  daily  by  the  superiuteud- 
cnt  of  the  mine  or  a  x>er8ou  designated  by  him. 

Each  boiler  or  nest  of  boilers  used  in  mining  for  generating  Rteani,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  proper  safety  valve  and  with  steam  and  water  gauges,  to  show,  respectively, 
the  pressure  of  steam  and  the  height  of  water  in  the  boilers.  Every  boiler  house 
in  which  a  boiler  or  nest  of  boilers  is  placed,  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam  gauge 
properly  conneoted  with  the  boilers,  and  another  steam  gauge  shall  be  attached  to 
the  steam  pipe  in  the  engine  house,  and  so  placed  that  the  engineer  or  iiremau  can 
readily  ascertain  the  pressure  carried. 

Sec.  125.  Use  of  explosives;  blasting. — When  high  explosives  other  than  gunpowder 
are  used  in  a  mine  or  (quarry,  the  manner  of  storing,  keeping,  moving,  charging  and 
tiring,  or  in  any  manner  using  such  explosives,  shall  be  in  accorilauce  with  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  factory  inspector. 

In  charging  hob^s  for  blasting,  in  slate,  rock  or  ore  in  any  mine  or  quarry,  no  iron 
or  steel-pointed  needle  or  tamping  bar  shall  be  used,  unless  the  end  thcrcot  is  tippeil 
with  ftt  least  six  inches  of  copper  or  other  soft  material.  No  person  shall  be  employed 
to  blast  unless  the  mine  superintendent  or  person  having  charge  of  such  mine*,  is 
satisiied  that  he  is  qualitied,  by  experience,  to  perform  the  work  with  ordinary  safety. 
When  a  blast  is  about  to  be  tired  m  a  mine  timely  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by 
the  person  in  charge  of  tho  work,  to  all  persons  who  may  be  in  danger  therefrom. 

Sec.  126.  Keport  of  accidents. — Whenever  loss  of  life  or  serious  accident  shall 
occur  in  tho  opera ti<m  of  a  mine  or  (quarry,  the  owner,  agent,  marager  or  lessee 
thereof  shall  immediately  report,  in  writing,  all  the  facts  connected  therewith  to  tho 
factory  inspector. 

Sec.  127.  Notice  of  dangerous  condition. — If  th(i  factory  inspector,  after  examina- 
tion or  otherwise,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  mine  or  anything  used  in  the  operation 
thereof,  is  unsafe,  he  shall  immediately  serve  a  written  notice,  specifying  the  defects, 
upon  tho  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee,  who  shall  forthwith  remedy  the  same. 

Sec.  128.  Enforcement  of  article. — Tho  factory  inspector  may  serve  a  written 
notice  upon  the  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  a  mine  requiring  him  to  comply 
with  a  specified  provision  of  this  article.  The  factorj'  inspector  may  thereafter  begin 
an  action  in  tho  sui)reme  court  to  enforce  compliance  with  such  provisions;  and  upon 
such  notice  as  the  court  directs,  an  order  may  bo  grr-nted,  restraining  the  working 
of  such  mine  during  such  time  as  may  be  therein  specitied. 

Sec.  129.  Admission  of  insx)ectors  to  mines. — Thoowm>r,  agent,  manager  or  lessee 
of  a  mine,  at  any  time,  either  day  or  night,  shall  admit  to  such  mine  or  any  building 
used  in  the  operation  thereof,  the  factory  inspector  or  any  person  duly  authorized  by 
him,  for  the  pur^mse  of  making  the  examinations  and  inspections  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  article,  and  shall  render  any  necessary  assistance  for  such 
inspections. 
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Article  X. — State  board  of  mediatiou  and  arbitratiou. 

SxcnoN  140.  Organization  of  board. — There  shall  continue  to  be  a  State  board 
of  mediation  and  arbitration,  consisting  of  three  competent  persons  to  be  known  as 
arbitxiitors,  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars.  The  term  of  office  of  the  successors  of  the 
members  of  snch  board  in  office  when  this  chapter  takes  eflect,  shall  be  abridged  so 
as  to  expire  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  ])re('ediug  the  time  when  each  such 
term  woold  otherwise  expire,  and  thereafter  each  term  iihall  begin  ou  the  first  day 
of  January. 

One  member  of  snch  board  shall  belong  to  the  political  party  castiug  the  highest, 
and  one  to  the  party  casting  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for  governor  at  the 
last  preceding  gubernatoriiu  election.  The  third  shall  be  a  member  of  an  incorpo- 
rated labor  organization  of  this  State. 

Two  members  of  such  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  may  hold  meetings  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  State.  Examinations 
or  investigations  ordered  by  the  board  may  be  held  and  taken  by  and  before  any  of 
their  number,  if  so  directed,  but  a  decision  rendered  in  such  a  case  shall  not  bo 
deemed  conclusive  until  ax)proved  by  the  board. 

Sec.  141.  Secretary  and  his  duties. — The  board  Bhall  appoint  a  secretary,  whose 
term  of  office  shall  be  three  years.  He  shall  keep  a  full  and  faithful  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  board,  and  all  documents  and  tcstimouy  forwarded  by  tbe  local 
boards  of  arbitration,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 
lie  may,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  issue  subptenas  and  administer  oaths  in 
all  cases  before  the  board,  and  call  for  and  examine  books,  papers  and  documents  of 
any  parties  to  the  controversy. 

He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  tbe  members  of  the  board. 

Sec.  142.  Arbitration  by  the  board. — A  grievance  or  dispute  between  an  employer 
and  his  employees  may  be  submitted  to  tbe  board  of  arbitration  and  mediatiou  for 
their  determination  and  settlement.  Such  submission  sliall  be  in  writing,  and  con- 
tain a  statement  in  detail  of  the  grievance,  or  dispute  and  the  cause  thereof,  and  also 
an  agreement  to  abide  the  determination  of  tlio  board,  and  during  the  investigation 
to  continue  in  business  or  at  work,  without  a  lockout  or  strike. 

Upon  such  submission,  tbe  board  shall  examine  tbe  matter  in  controversy.  For 
the  purpose  of  sueh  inquiry  they  may  subpcena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance 
and  take  and  hear  testimonv.  Witnesses  shall  be  allowed  the  same  fees  as  in  courts 
of  record.  The  decision  of  the  board  must  bo  rendered  within  ten  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  investigation. 

Sec.  143.  Mediation  in  ease  of  strike  or  lockout.  —Whenever  a  strike  or  lockout 
occnrs  or  is  seriously  threatened,  the  board  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  X)racticable  to 
the  locality  thereof,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amieablo  settlement  of 
the  controversy.  It  may  inquire  into  tht?  cause  thereof,  and  for  that  purpose  has 
the  same  power  as  in  the  case  of  a  controversy  submitted  t)  it  for  arbitration. 

Sec.  144.  Decisions  of  boariL — Within  t«-u  days  after  the  completion  of  every  exam- 
ination or  investigation  authorized  by  this  article,  the  board  or  a  majority  thereof 
shall  render  a  decision,  stating  such  details  as  will  clearly  show  tbe  nature  of  the 
controversy  and  the  points  disposed  of  by  them,  and  make  a  written  report  of  their 
fin«liugs  of  fact  and  of  their  recommendations  to  each  i)arty  to  the  controversy. 

Every  decision  and  n'port  shall  be  tiled  in  the  othee  of  the  board  and  a  copy 
thereoi  served  upon  each  party  to  the  eontroversv,  and  in  case  of  a  submission  to 
arbitration,  a  copy  shall  bo  tiled  in  th«*  ollieo  of  tfie  clerk  of  the  county  or  counties 
where  the  controversy  arose. 

Sec,  145.  Annual  report. — Th(^  board  i»hall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  shall  include  therein  such  statements  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the 
actual  work  of  th«!  board,  thi^  facts  relating  to  each  controversy  considered  by  them 
and  the  decision  thereon  together  with  such  suggestions  as  to  legislation  as  may 
seem  to  them  conducive  to  harmony  in  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees. 

Sec.  146.  Submission  of  controversies  to  local  arbitratoi-s.— A  grievance  or  dispute 
between  an  employer  and  his  employees  may  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitrators, 
consisting  of  three  persons,  for  hearing  and  settlement.  When  the  employees  con- 
cerned are  members  in  good  standing  of  a  labor  organization,  which  in  represented 
by  one  or  more  delegates  in  a  central  body,  one  arbitrator  may  be  appointed  by  such 
central  bo<1y  and  one  by  the  employer.  The  two  so  designated  shall  apx>oint  a  third, 
who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board. 

If  the  emplovees  concerned  iu  such  grievance  or  dispute  are  members  of  good 
standing  of  a  labor  organization  which  is  not  represented  in  a  central  body,  the 
€i!gMiixation  of  which  they  are  members  may  select  and  designate  one  arbitrator. 
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If  such  employ e<>8  aro  not  members  of  a  labor  orgauiziitiou,  a  majority  thereof  at  a 
meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose,  ma^*^  designate  one  arbitrator  for  such  board. 

8kc.  147.  Consent:  oath;  powers  of  arbitrators. — Before  entering  upon  his  duties, 
each  ar1)itrator  so  selected  shall  sign  n  consent  to  aot  and  take  and  sabscribe  an  oath 
to  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  his  unties  as  such  arbitrator,  which  consent 
and  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  oilice  of  the  county  or  counties  where  the  con- 
troversy arose.  AVhen  such  board  is  ready  for  the  transaction  of  business,  it  shall 
8el(>ct  one  of  its  members  to  act  as  Becr(>tary,  and  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
liearinif  shall  be  given  to  the  parties  to  the  controver83\ 

The  board  may.  through  its  chairman  subpoena  witnesses,  compel  their  attend- 
ance and  take  antl  hear  testimony. 

The  board  may  make  and  enforce  rules  for  its  government  and  the  transaction  of 
the  business  before  it,  and  fix  its  sessions  and  adjourn  men  t«. 

Sec.  148.  Decision  of  arbitrators. — The  board  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the 
olose  of  the  hearing,  render  a  written  decision  signed  by  them  giving  such  details 
as  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  controversy  and  the  questions  decided  by  them. 
Such  decision  shall  be  a  settlement  of  the  matter  submitted  to  such  arbitrators, 
unU>8s  within  ten  days  thereafter  an  appeal  is  taken  therefrom  to  the  State  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration. 

One  copy  of  the  decision  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  or 
counties  where  the  controversy  arose  and  one  copy  shall  be  transmittc^d  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 

8kc.  149.  Appeals. — The  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  shall  hear,  con- 
sider and  investigate  every  appeal  to  it  from  any  such  board  of  local  arbitrators  and 
it9-«ULcision8  shall  be  in  writing  and  a  copy  thereof  filed  in  tiie  clerk*s  office  of  the 
county  or  counties  where  the  controversy  arose  and  duplicate  copies  served  upon 
each  party  to  the  controversy.  SSuch  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  uiion  all 
parties  to  the  arbitration. 

Article  XI. — Employment  of  women  and  children  in  mercantile  establishments. 

Sec.  160.  Application  of  article. — The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  all 
villages  and  cities  which  at  the  hwt  preceding  State  enumeration  had  a  population 
ef  three  thousand  or  more. 

Skc.  161.  Hours  of  labor  of  minors. — No  male  employee,  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  no  female  employee,  under  twenty  one  years  of  age,  shall  be  required  to 
work  in  any  mercantile  establishment  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor 
more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  o(  making  a  shorter 
work  day  of  some  one  day  of  the  week,  nor  shall  any  hucu  employee  be  re<|nired  or 
permitted  to  work  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  any  day.  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  such  per- 
•ouB  on  Saturday,  provided  the  total  nnmber  of  hours  of  labor  in  a  week  of  any 
snoh  person  does  not  exceed  sixty  hours,  nor  to  the  employment  of  such  pemons 
between  the  fifteenth  day  of  December  and  the  following  first  day  of  January. 
Not  less  than  forty-live  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  of  the 
enii)loyees  of  any  «u<h  establishment. 

Skc.'^  162.  Kin]>Ioyment  of  children. — A  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall 
not  be  employed  in  any  mercantile  establishment,  except  that  a  chihl  upward  of 
twelve  years  of  a;;e  nuiy  be  employed  therein  during  the  vacation  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  or  district  whore  such  establishment  is  situated.  No  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  mercantile  establishment,  unless  such 
child  shall  produce  a  certificate  issued  as  provided  in  this  article,  to  bo  filed  in  the 
ofiice  of  sucli  establishment. 

8vA\  163.  Certificate  for  employment:  how  issued. — Such  certificate  shall  be  issued 
by  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health  of  the 
city,  town  or  village,  where  such  child  resides  or  is  to  be  employed,  or  by  such  other 
officer  thereof  as  may  bo  designated,  by  resolution  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  child  desiring  such  employment.  At  the  time  of  making  Huoh  applica- 
tion there  shall  be  filed  with  such  board,  department,  commissioner  orofficer,tne affi- 
davit of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  or  the  person  standing  in  parental 
relation  thereto,  showing  the  daU^  and  nlace  of  birth  of  such  child.  Such  certifi- 
cate shall  not  be  ifuiiued  unless  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  is  satisfied  that  such  child 
is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upward,  and  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work, 
which  he  intends  to  do.  No  fee  shall  be  demanded  or  received  for  administering  an 
oath  as  required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  164.  Contents  of  certificate. — Such  certificate  shall  state  the  date  and  place 

of  birth  of  the  child,  if  known,  and  desoribo  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  height 

snrl  wei/flitaDd  any  distinguishing  facial  marks  of  such  child,  and  that,  in  the  opinion 

of  the  officer  issuing  BVLch  certificate,  Baoh  child  is  upward  of  fourteen  yean  of  age^ 

And  iBphyaioally  able  to  perform  the  ivoik  ^liloh  lie  ia\Aii^  V)  do. 
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Sxc.  165.  School  atteudanoo  reqairod. — No  euch  certiiieate  Bhall  bo  issued  unless 
it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  sach  hoard,  department,  commissioner  or  officer,  tbat 
the  ohild  api>lymg  therefor  has  regularly  attended  at  a  school  iu  which  reading, 
flpellinff,  writing,  arithmetic,  Englisii  grammar  and  geography  are  tauglit,  or  upon 
•qnivalent  instruction  by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  for  a 
period  equal  in  length  to  one  school  ye;ir,  during  the  year  previous  to  his  arriving 
at  the  affe  of  fourteen  years,  or  during  the  year  previous  to  ap)>lyiug  for  such  certifi- 
cate, and  is  able  to  rea<l  and  write  simple  sentences  iu  the  Knglish  lauguage. 

The  x^rinoipal  or  other  executive  officer  of  a  school  at  which  a  chihl  has  been  in 
attendance,  or  the  teacher  who  has  instructed  such  child  elsewhere  than  at  n  Rohopl, 
shall  famish  to  such  child  or  to  the  board  or  department  of  health,  or  health  officer 
or  commissioner,  upon  demand,  a  statement  of  the  school  attendance  of  sucli  child. 

Sec.  166.  Employment  of  children  during  vacations  of  public  schools. — Children 
of  the  age  of  twelve  years  or  more  who  can  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  langna^e  may  be  employed  in  men-antile  ostahlishments  during  the  vacation 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  school  district  where  such  chihlren  reside,  upon 
complying  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  section,  exce]>t  that  requiring  school 
attenclance.  Certificates,  to  be  designated  as  ''vacation  certilicates,"  may  be  issued 
to  such  children  in  the  same  form,  containing  the  same  statements  and  issued  by  the 
same  officers  as  the  other  certificates  required  by  this  article.  Such  vacation  certifi- 
cate shall  specify  the  time  in  which  the  ohild  may  be  employed  in  a  mercantile 
establishment,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  other  than  the  time  in  Avhich  the  public 
schools  where  such  children  reside,  are  closed  for  a  vacation. 

Sec.  167.  Registry  of  children  employed. — The  owner,  manager  or  agent  of  a 
mercantile  estaldishment  employing  children,  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be  ke])t,  iu  the 
office  of  such  establishment,  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  recorde<l  the  name,  birth- 
place, age  and  place  of  residence  of  all  children  so  employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years. 

8nch  register  and  the  certificates  filed  in  such  offit^o  shall  be  produced  for  inspection, 
upon  the  demand  of  an  officer  of  the  board,  department  or  commiHsioner  of  h<'alth  of 
the  town,  village  or  city  where  such  establiHhmcut  is  situ.itcd. 

Skc.  168.  Wash  rooms  and  water-closets. — Suitable  and  i)roper  wash  roouis  and 
wator-closet*  shall  be  provided  in,  adjacent  to  or  connected  with  mercantile  estab- 
lishments where  women  and  children  are  employed.  Such  rooms  and  closets  shall 
be  so  located  and  arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  em]doyees  of  such 
establishments. 

Such  water-closets  shall  be  properly  screened  and  ventilated,  find,  at  all  times, 
kept  in  a  clean  condition.  The  water-closets  assigned  to  the  female  employees  of 
sach  establishment's  shall  be  separate  from  those  assigned  to  tht^  male  employees. 

If  a  mercantile  est-ablishuient  has  not  provided  wash  rooms  and  water-closets,  as 
required  by  this  section,  the  board  or  department  of  h(>alth  or  health  commissioners 
of  the  town,  village  or  city  where  such  estaldishment  is  sitiiat<'d,  shall  cause  to  he 
served  ui)on  the  owner  of  the  buildin;^  o<cupic<l  by  such  establishment,  a  written 
notice  of  the  omission  and  din'cting  8u<h  owner  to  comply  witli  the  provisions  of 
this  section  respecting  such  wash  rooms  and  water-closets. 

8nch  owner  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  cause  such 
wash  rooms  and  water-closets  to  be  provided. 

Sec.  169.  Lunch  rooms. — If  a  lunch  mom  is  provi<led  in  a  mercantile  establishment 
where  females  are  employed,  such  lunch  room  shall  not  be  next  to  or  a<lJoining  the 
water-closets,  unless  permission  is  first  obtained  from  the  board  or  department  of 
health  or  health  commissioners  of  the  town,  village  or  city  where  such  mercantile 
establishment  is  situated.  »Such  ]>ermissiou  shall  be  granted  unless  it  appears  that 
prop«»r  sanitary  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  it  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the 
Doardor  department  of  health  or  health  commissioner,  if  it  a))pears  that  such  lun<h 
room  is  kept  in  a  manner  or  in  a  part  of  the  building  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
employees. 

Skc  170.  Seats  for  women  in  mercantile  establishments. — Chairs,  stools  or  other 
iaitable  seats  shall  be  nuiintained  in  mercantile  establishments  for  the  use  of  female 
employees  therein,  to  the  number  of  at  least  one  seat  for  every  three  femah's  employed, 
ana  the  use  thereof  by  such  employees  shall  bo  allowed  at  such  times  and  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  i)re8ervation  of  their  health.  If  the  duties  of  the 
female  employees,  for  the  use  of  whom  the  seat.s  are  furnished,  are  to  be  ))rinci])ally 
performed  in  front  of  a  counter,  table,  desk  or  fixture,  such  seats  shall  hv  ]>laced  in 
nont  thereof;  if  such  duties  are  to  be  i)rincipally  performed  behind  such  counter, 
table,  desk  or  fixture,  such  seats  shall  be  placed  behind  the  sam(^ 

Sec.  171.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  basemente. — Women  or  children 
•hall  not  be  employed  or  directtMl  to  work  in  the  biusemcnt  of  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment, unless  permitted  by  the  board  or  department  of  health,  or  health  oomrais- 
~* of  the  town,  village  or  city  where  sach  mercantile  establishment  is  situated. 
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Bach  permUsion  shall  l>o  granted  noless  it  appears  that  anch  basement  is  not  sufU- 
ciently  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  is  not  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

Sec.  172.  Enforcement  of  article. — The  board  or  department  of  health  or  healtb 
commis8i oners  of  a  to^ii,  village  or  oity  affected  by  this  article  shall  enforce  the 
same  and  prosecute  all  violations  thereof.  Proceedings  to  prosecute  such  violations 
must  be  began  within  thirty  days  after  the  alleged  offense  was  committed.  All  ofEL- 
ccrs  and  members  of  such  boards  or  dopaitment,  all  health  commissioners,  inspectors 
and  other  persons  appointed  or  designated  by  such  boards,  departments  or  commis- 
sioners may  visit  and  inspect,  at  reasonable  hours  and  when  practicable  and  neces- 
sary, all  mercantile  establishments  within  the  town,  village  or  city  for  which  they 
are  appointed.  No  person  shall  interfere  with  or  prevent  any  such  officer  from 
making  such  visitations  and  inspections,  nor  shall  he  be  obstructed  or  injured  by 
force  or  otherwise  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  All  persons  connected 
with  any  such  mercantile  establishment  shall  properly  answer  all  nnestions  aeJsed 
by  such  officer  or  inspector  in  reference  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  173.  Copy  of  article  to  be  posted. — A  copy  of  this  article  shall  be  posted  in 
three  conspicuous  places  iu  each  mercantile  establishment  affected  by  its  provitiious. 

Ariicle  XII. — Examination  and  registration  of  horseshoers. 

Skc.  180.  Application  of  article. — This  article  applies  to  all  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class. 

i!>EC.  181.  Board  of  examiners. — There  shall  continue  to  bo  a  board  of  examiners  of 
horseshoers  consisting  of  one  veterinarian,  two  master  horseshoers  and  two  journey- 
men horseshoers,  all  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  and  residents  of  cities  of  the  first  or 
second  class.  The  examiners  in  office  when  this  chapter  takes  effect  shall  coutinne 
therein  until  the  thirty- first  day  of  December  following  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  for  which  they  were  respectively  appointed,  and  thereafter  their  suo- 
cessors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Sec.  182.  Examination  of  applicants. — The  board  of  examiners  shall,  as  often  as 
necessary,  hold  sessions  iu  the  cities  affected  by  this  article  for  the  x>urpose  of  exam- 
ining a)>plicants,  desiring  to  practice  as  master  or  journeyman  horseshoers.  A 
person  is  not  qualified  to  take  such  examination  unless  he  has  served  an  apprentice- 
ship at  horseshoeing  for  at  least  three  years. 

If  the  person  examined  is  shown  to  be  qualified  to  practice  horseshoeing,  the  board 
shall  issue  to  him  a  cortiiicate  stating  his  name  and  residence,  the  time  when  exam- 
ined, when  and  where  his  apprenticeship  was  servod|  and  that  he  is  qualified  to 
prftotice  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer. 

Before  he  is  entitled  to  be  examined,  an  applicant  must  file  with  the  board  a 
written  application  stating  his  name,  place  of  residence,  and  when,  where  and  with 
whom  his  apprenticeship  has  been  served. 

The  bitard  shall  receive  as  comx>eu8atiou  a  fee  of  five  dollars  from  each  person 
examined. 

Sec.  1<S3.  Ilogistration  of  horseshoers. — Each  journeyman  or  master  horseshoer 
shall  present  such  certificate  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  he  proposes  to  prac- 
tice, and  such  clerk  shall  cause  hb)  name,  residence  and  place  of  business  to  be 
registered  in  a  book  to  be  known  as  the  *^  master  and  journeyman  horseshoers' 
register."  For  each  name  so  registered,  the  clerk  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents.  No  person  shall  practice  horseshoeing  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer 
in  a  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  unless  he  is  registered  and  has  a  certificate,  as 
provided  by  this  article. 

Sec.  181.  Practice  without  examination. — A  person  who  has  practiced  as  a  master 
or  jourueyman  horseshoer  outside  a  city  of  the  fiist  or  second  class  and  within  the 
United  States  continuously  for  a  period  of  three  years  may  present  to  the  board  of 
examiners  his  affidavit,  stating  nis  name,  age,  ])lace  of  residence  and  when  and 
where  he  has  practiced  as  such  norseshoer.  Ihe  board  shall  thereupon  issue  to  him 
a  certificate  stating  the  facts  set  forth  in  such  affidavit,  and  that  such  person  is 
entitled  to  practice  as  a  master  or  journeyman  horseshoer,  as  the  case  maybe. 

The  person  to  whom  the  certificate  is  issued  shall  present  it  to  the  county  clerk  of 
the  county  where  he  intends  to  practice,  and  his  name  shall  bo  registered,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  section.  Such  person  may  thereafter  practice  as  a  master  or 
journeyman  horseshoer  in  such  county  without  examination. 

The  board  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  certificate  issued  under  this 
section. 
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Article  XIIL — Laws  repealed;  when  to  take  eiTect. 

Sec.  190.  Laws  repealed. — Of  the  laws  ennmorated  iu  the  schedule  hereto  annexed, 
that  portion  specified  in  the  third  column  thereof  is  repealed. 

S»c.  191.  When  to  take  effect. — This  chapter  shall  take  eHect  the  first  day  of  Juno, 
eifbteea  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

SCHEDULE   OF   LAWS   REPEALED. 

LatTM  of-^  Sections.  Subject  of  act. 

1870,  ch.  3^ All,  except  $  4 Hours  of  lab«>r  rej^nlated. 

1871,  cb.  9S4 3 Duties  of  factory  inspectors  as  to  appren- 

tices. 

im,  eli.298 All,  except  $2 Seats  for  female  employees. 

1883,  ch.  356 All,  except  ^  3 Bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

1885,  ch.  314 All Scaftohling  for  use  of  employees  on  build- 
ings. 

1885.  ch.  376 All Payment  of  wages  l)y  receiver  of  corpo- 

rations. 
1886y  ch.Lol All Hours  of  labor  on  street,  surface  and  ele- 
vated railroads  iu  cities  of  over  500,000. 

1886,  ch.  409 All,  except  tirst  ^21 Fact«)ry  inspector ;   employment  of  chil- 

dren and  women  in  factories,  tenements, 
etc. 

1886,  ch.  4 10 All Sta te  board  of  arbitration  and  mediation. 

Superseded  by  L.  1887,  ch.  63. 

1887.  ch.   63 All State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 

1887,  ob.  462 All Amends  L.  1><8(),  ch.  409. 

1887,  cb.  529 All,  except  ^  2 H<mrs  of  labor  of  employees  of  street, 

surface  and  elevated  railroads  in  cities 
of  over  100,000. 

1888,  cb.  437 All Amends  L.  1871.  ch.  034.  vS  3. 

1889,  ch.  380 All Preference  to  citizens  of  State  as  laborers 

on  public  works. 
1889,  eh.  381 All Cash  payment  of  wages  by  corporations. 

1889,  cb.  385 All Registration  of  labels,  etc.,  by  trade  un- 

ions. 
1^89,  ch.  560 All Amends  L.  1886.  ch.  H^. 

1890,  ch.  388 All,  except  "^^  2 Week ly  payment  of  wages  by  corpora- 

tions. 

1890,  ch.  394 All,  except  ^\^  8, 13,  20  .  ..Inspection  of  mines. 

189(»,  ch.a98 All AmendsL.  1886,  ch.  409. 

1891,  ch.  214 All Amends  L.lH85,ch.  314. 

1892,  ch.  517 All,  except  ^5 Examinaticm  of  scaffolding. 

1892,  ch.  667 All,  except  ^2 Safetv  of  Avorkmen  in  mines. 

1892.  cb.  673 All Amends  L.  1886,  ch.  409. 

It02,cb.  711 All,  except  $  4 Honrs  of  service  on  railroads. 

1893.  ch.  173 All,  except  $  6 Amends  L.  1886,  ch.409. 

1803,  ch.  219 All Labels,  etc.,  of  trade  unions. 

1883,  cb.  339 All .\mends  L.  1892,  ch.  667. 

1883,  ch.  691 All,  except  $3 Hours  of  labor  in  brick vards. 

1893.  ch.  715 All Amends  L.  1802,  ch.  517.' 

1893,  ch.  717 All Amends  L.  1890,  ch.  388. 

1894,  cb.  277 All Stono  used  in  State  or  municipal  works 

to  be  dressed  within  the  State. 
1894,  ch.  373 All Badges  of  faetory  inspectors. 

1894,  cb.  622 All Amends  L.  1870,  ch.  :J85,  $  2. 

1894, ch. 699 All, except  ^8 Sale  of  convict-mad<'  goods. 

1896,  cb.  324 All Abolishes  office  of  mining  inspector. 

18E6,cb.413 All A  mends  L.  1801,  ch.  277. 

1K95,  ch.r>18 All,  except  ^7 Manufacture  of  Hour  and  meal  prodnct^s. 

1895,  cb.  670 All Deputy  mine  inspector. 

1896,ch.7(w All Amends  L.  1892,  ch.  667,  H- 

I885,ch.899 All Payment  of  wages  of  employees  of  co- 

l^artnerships  by  receiver. 
1896,ch.271 All, except  ^6 Examinattou  and  registration  of  horse- 

ahocrB. 
I896ych.38i  ......All, except  $11 ...£mplo5nnent  of  women  and  children  iu 

mereautile  establishments. 
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SCHEDULE   OF  LAWS  REPEALED— COnoladed. 

Laws  of—  SeciionB,  Subject  of  act, 

18iH),  ch.672 All 1 Amends  L.  1895,  ch.  518. 

1896,  oh.  789 All Amends  L.  1893,  ch.  691,  $  2. 

1896,  ch.  931 All,  except  $  $  5, 6 Labeling    and     marking    convict-made 

goods. 
1896,  ch.  936 All,  except  $5 Protection  of  persons  employed  on  bnild- 

ings  in  course  of  construction. 
1896,  ch.  982 All,  except  $6 Free  employment  bureaus. 

1896,  ch.  991 All Amends  L.  1886,  ch.  409. 

1897,  ch.  148 All Amends  L.  1896,  ch.  271,  $$  3,  4,6. 

Became  a  law  May  13, 1897,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  a  majority 
being  present. 

Chapter  416. — In  relation  to  labor. 

An  act  to  amend  the  Penal  Code,  relative  to  violations  of  provisions  of  the  labor  law. 

Section  1.  Sections  384-b  and  447-a  of  the  Penal  Code  are  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

^  384:-b.  Unlawful  dealing  in  convict-made  goods. — ^A  person  who 

1.  Sells  or  exposes  for  sale  convict-made  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  without  a 
license  therefor,  or  having  such  license  does  not  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  state 
the  statement  required  by  article  four  of  the  labor  law ;  or 

2.  Sells,  offers  for  sale,  or  has  in  his  possession  for  sale  any  such  convict-made 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise  without  the  brand,  mark  or  label  required  by  article 
four  of  the  labor  law;  or 

3.  Removes  or  defaces  or  in  any  way  alters  such  brand,  mark  or  label,  is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  therefor  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  ten  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

$  447-a.  Negligently  furnishing  insecure  scaffolding. — A  person  or  corporation 
employing  or  directing  another  to  do  or  perform  any  labor  in  the  erection,  repairing, 
altering  or  painting,  any  house,  building  or  structure  within  this  State,  who  know- 
ingly or  negligently  furnishes  or  erects  or  causes  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the 
f performance  of  such  labor,  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  improper  scafiblding,  hoists,  stays, 
adders  or  other  mechanical  contrivances;  or  who  hinders  or  obstructs  any  ofilcer 
detailed  to  inspect  the  same,  destroys  or  defaces  any  notice  posted  thereon,  or  per- 
mits the  use  thereof  aft«r  the  same  has  been  declared  unsafe  by  such  officer  contrary 
to  the  proviHions  of  article  one  of  the  labor  law,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

8bc.  2.  The  Penal  Code  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  title  twelve 
the  following  new  section : 

%  447~c.  Neglect  to  complete  or  plank  floors  of  buildings  constructed  in  cities. — ^A 
person,  constructing  a  building  in  a  city,  as  owner  or  contractor,  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  article  one  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  completing  or  laying  of 
floors,  or  the  planking  of  such  floors  or  tiers  of  beams  as  the  work  or  construction 
progresses,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  for  each  offense  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars. 

Skc.  3.  The  Penal  Code  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  title  eleven 


the  following  new  sections: 
^384-f.  Fmli 


lure  to  furnish  statistics  to  commissioner  of  labor  statistics. — Any  per- 
son who  refnHcs,  when  requested  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics, 

1.  To  admit  him  or  a  person  authorized  by  him  to  a  mine,  factory,  workshop, 
warehouse,  elevator,  foundry,  machine  shop  or  other  manufacturing  eetablisn- 
ment;  or, 

2.  To  furnish  him  with  information  relative  to  his  duties  which  may  be  in  such 
person's  possession  or  under  his  control ;  or, 

3.  To  answer  questions  put  by  such  commissioner  in  a  circular  or  otherwise,  or 
shall  knowingly  answer  such  questions  untruthfully,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  conviction  therefor  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars. 

^  384-g.  Kef osal  to  admit  inspectors  to  mines  and  quarries ;  faUure  to  comply 
with  requirements  of  inspector. — A  person, 

1.  Kciusing  to  admit  the  factory  inspector^  or  any  person  authorized  by  him,  to  a 
mine  or  quarry,  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  inspection  [ ;  orj 

2.  Neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  article  nine  of  the  labor 
Jaw  upon  wTivtca  notice  of  the  factory  inspector,  is  gailty  of  a  miademeanor,  and 

upon  conviction  thereloT  aball  be  ponidied  oy  a  flue  of  not  lees  than  flftj  doUan,  or 
by  impriaonment  far  not  lem  than  Ihirtgr  daya. 
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J  384-li.  Hours  of  labor  to  be  required. — Any  person  or  corporation, 

1.  Who,  contracting  with  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation,  shall  require  more 
than  eight  hours'  work  for  a  day's  labor ;  or, 

2.  Who  shall  require  more  than  ten  hours'  labor,  including  one-half  hour  for  dinner, 
to  be  performed  within  twelve  consecutive  hours,  by  the  employees  of  a  street  sur- 
&ce  and  elerated  railway  owned  or  onerated  by  corporations  \vhose  main  line  of 
travel  or  routes  lie  principally  within  tno  corporate  limits  of  cities  of  more  than  one 
hundreil  thousand  inhabitants ;  or, 

3.  Who  shall  require  the  employees  of  a  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  brick- 
yard to  work  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  or  to  commence  Avork  before  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  unless  bv  agreement  between  employer  and  employet^;  or, 

4.  Who  shall  reauire  the  employees  of  a  corporation  operating  a  line  of  railroad 
of  thirty  miles  in  length  or  over,  in  whole  or  in  i)urt  within  tliis  State  to  work  con- 
trary to  the  requirements  of  article  one  of  the  labor  law,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  therefor  shall  be  pnnishcd  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense.  If  any  contractor  with  the 
State  or  a  municixial  cori>oration  shall  require  more  than  eight  hours  for  a  day's  labor, 
upon  conviction  therefor  in  addition  to  such  fine,  the  contract  shall  be  forfeited  at 
the  option  of  the  municipal  corporation. 

^  3^U-i.  Payment  of  wages. — A  corporation  or  joint  stock  association  or  a  person 
carrying  on  the  business  tnereof,  by  lea.se  or  otherwise,  who  does  not  pay  the  wages 
of  its  employees  in  cash,  weekly  or  monthly  as  provided  in  article  one  of  the  labor 
law,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  therefor,  shall  be  fined  not 
1m8  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

^  384-j.  Failure  to  furnish  seats  for  female  employees. — Any  person  employing 
females  in  a  factory  or  mercantile  establishment  who  does  not  ])rovid(^  and  maintain 
suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  such  employees  and  pc^rniit  the  use  thereof  by  sueh 
employees  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  reasonable  for  tlie  preservation  of  their  health, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

$^384-k.  No  fees  to  be  charged  for  services  rendered  by  free  public  employment 
bureaus. — ^A  person  connectecf  with  or  employed  in  a  free  public  employment  bureau, 
who  shall  charge  or  receive  directly  or  indirectly,  any  f«*e  or  compensation  from  any 
person  applying  to  such  bureau  for  help  or  employment,  in  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

^  384-1.  Violations  of  provisions  of  labor  law. — Any  person  who  violates  or  does 
not  comply  with 

1.  The  provisions  of  article  six  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  factories  and  the 
smployment  of  children  therein ; 

2.  TTie  provisions  of  article  seven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
srticlea  in  tenements ; 

3.  The  provisions  of  article  eight  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  bakeries  and  con- 
frctionery  establishments,  the  em]doyment  of  labor  and  the  manufacture  of  Hour 
or  meal  food  products  therein ; 

4.  The  provisions  of  article  eleven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  mercantile  estab- 
hslimentn,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  therein,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  ]>nuished  for  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dtdlars;  for  a  second  offense  by  a  line  of 
not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
mure  than  thirty  days,  or  by  botlisuch  fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  inii>risonmeut. 

^384-in.  Illegal  practice  of  horseshoeing. — A  person  who  presents  to  a  county 
elerk,  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  a  certificate  purporting  to  qualify  him  to  prac- 
tice horseshoeing  in  a  city  of  the  first  or  second  class,  which  has  been  fraudulently 
obtained,  or  practices  as  a  horseshoer  in  any  such  city  without  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  article  twelve  of  the  labor  law,  or  violates  or  neglects  to  comply  with 
any  of  such  provisions,  is  guilty  of  a  mis<leuu'anor. 

Sec.  4.  The  following  parts  of  acts  arc  hereby  repealed: 

la^g  <>y—     Chapter,  Section.     Laws  of—  Chapter.  Section. 

1870 385 4     1892... 667 2 

1871 298 2  I  1893 691 3 

18K3 356 3  1894 699 8 

1886 409....  21,  first  appearing.  I  1895 518 7 

1887 529 2  i  1896 271 6 

1889 381 2  1  1896 384 11 

1890 388 2,  1896 936 5 

1890 394 8,20  i  1896 982 6 

1892 517 5 

BeoMDA  a  law  May  13, 1897,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  thxee- 
ttha  Mng  jiresent. 
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PENNSTLVANIA. 

ACTS  Cr  1897. 
Act  Xo.  26. — Employment  of  meuj  women  and  children  in  manufacturing  establishments,  etc, 

Sectiox  1.  No  minor,  male  or  female,  or  adnlt  woman  shall  be  employed  at  labor 
or  detained  in  any  mannfactoring  establishment,  mercantile  industry,  laundry, 
workshop,  renovating  works  or  printing  office  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  hoars 
in  any  day,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  sixty  honrs  in  any  week. 

Sec.  2  (as  amended  by  act  No.  123,  acts  of  1897).  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry, 
worksliop,  renovating  works  or  printing  office  within  this  State.  It  shall  be  the  dutv 
of  every  person  so  employing  children  to  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  recorded 
the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence,  name  of  parent  or  guardian,  and 
date  when  employment  ceases,  of  eveiy  person  so  employed  by  him  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercan- 
tile induHtry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works  or  printing  office,  to  hire  or 
employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  without  there  is  first  provided  and 
placed  on  tile  an  affidavit  mA&  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  stating  the  age,  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  said  child.  It  said  child  have  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  such 
affidavit  shall  be  made  by  the  child,  which  affidavit  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the 
employer  and  shall  bo  returned  to  the  child  when  employment  ceases,  and  in  no  case 
shall  there  be  a  charge  to  exceed  twenty-five  cents  for  administering  the  oath  for  the 
issuing  of  the  above  certiticate.  And  after  the  first  day  of  January-,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manuhhcturing  estab- 
lisiinient,  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  renovating  works,  printing  office,  mechanical 
or  other  industrial  establishment  to  employ  any  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  yean 
who  can  not  read  and  write  in  the  English  language,  unless  he  presents  a  certiticate 
of  having  attended  during  the  preceding  year,  an  evening  or  day  school  for  a  period 
of  sixteen  weeks.  Said  certificate  shall  oe  signed  by  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the 
school  or  schools  which  said  minor  attended,  and  said  register,  affidavit  and  certifi- 
cates shall  be  produced  for  inspection  on  demand  by  the  inspector  or  any  of  the 
deputies  appointed  under  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Ever^'  person,  firm  or  corporation  employing  men,  women  or  children,  or 
either,  in  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry-,  workshop, 
renovating  works  or  printing  office  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
plaee  in  every  room  where  such  help  is  emploved,  a  printed  notice,  stating  the 
number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of  such  persons;  and  in 
•very  room  where  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employed  a  list  of  their 
names  with  their  age. 

Skc.  4.  Every  person,  firm,  association,  individual,  partnership  or  corporation 
amploying  girls  or  adult  women  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile 
industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works  or  printing  office  in  this  State,  shall 
provide  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  the  girls  and  women  so  employed,  and  shall 

Serniit  the  use  of  such  by  them  when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active 
uties  for  which  they  are  employed. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  on  [of]  any  such  fac- 
tory, manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works  or 
printing  office  where  hoisting  shafts  or  well  holes  are  used,  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
properly  and  substantially  inclosed  or  secured,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  it  * 
IS  necessary  to  protect  the  life  or  limbs  of  those  employed  in  such  establishments. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  to  provide,  or  cause  to  be  provided, 
such  proper  trap  or  automatic  doors,  so  fastened  in  or  at  all  elevator  ways,  as  to 
foim  a  substantial  surface  when  closed,  and  so  constructed  as  to  open  and  close  by 
action  of  the  elevalor  in  its  passage,  either  ascending  or  descending. 

Sec.  *).  It  shall  also  bo  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  such  factory,  manufacturing  or 
mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works  or  printing  office,  or 
his  a^ent,  superintendent  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  same,  to  furnish  and 
supply,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  supplied,  in  the  discretion  of  the  inspector  where 
dan;;erous  machinery  is  in  use,  automatic  shifters  or  other  mechanical  contrivancea 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  oft'  belts  or  pulleys.  And  no  minor  under  sixteen 
years  oi  age  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion.  All  gearing  and 
belting  shall  be  provided  with  proper  safeguards. 

Sec.  7.  It  Bhall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  superintendent  to  report  in  writing  to 

the  factory  inspector,  all  accidents  or  serious  injury  done  to  any  person  employed  in 

such  factory,  within  twenty- foor  hours  after  the  accident  occurs,  stating  as  fully 

poBsJhle  the  canse  of  snch  iijory. 
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Sec.  S.  a  snitable  and  proper  wash  and  drowing  room  and  water-closets  sbail  bo 
provi«led  for  males  and  females  where  employed,  and  the  water-closets,  wash  nud 
digiiaing  rooms  used  by  females  shall  not  adjoin  those  used  .by  males,  but  shall  be 
bailfe  entirely  away  from  them,  and  shall  be  x>roperly  screened  and  veutilated,  and  at 
all  timea  kept  in  a  clean  condition. 

Sec.  9.  Not  less  than  forty-five  udnutn.s  shall  be  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal  in  any 
mannfja^'taring  establishment  in  this  State.  The  factory  inspector,  his  assistant  or 
any  of  his  depntics,  shall  have  power  to  issue  permits  in  special  cases,  allowing  a 
shorter  uieal  time  at  noon,  and  such  permit  must  be  conspicuonnly  posted  in  the  mala 
eatrancc  of  the  establishment,  and  such  perm  it  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  the 
inspector  deems  necesHary,  and  shall  only  be  given  where  good  cnuHO  can  be  shown. 
Sisc.  10.  If  the  factory  inspector,  or  any  of  his  dojJuticH,  finds  tliat  the  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation  or  sanitary  arrangement  of  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating  works  or  printing  oilice  is  such  as 
to  be  injorious  to  the  health  of  persons  employed  therein,  or  tliat  the  means  of 
egress,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  disaster,  is  not  sufiicient,  or  in  accordance  with  all  the 
leiinirements  of  law,  or  that  the  belting,  shafting,  gearing,  elevators,  drums  and 
machinery  in  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop, 
zenovating  works  or  printing  ofiice  arc  located  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  employees 
and  not  safficieutly  guarded,  or  that  the  vats,  pans  or  structures  tilled  with  molten 
metal  or  hot  Uqnid  are  not  surrounded  with  proper  safeguards  for  preventing  acci- 
dent or  injury  to  those  employed  at  or  near  them,  he  shall  notify  tiie  proprietor  of 
BBch  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop,  renovating 
worics  or  printing  ofHce,  to  make  the  alterations  or  additions  necessary  within  sixty 
days,  and  any  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry,  laundry,  workshop, 
icnovating  works  or  x>rinting  office  requiring  exits  or  other  safeguards  provided  for 
m  flre-ee^cape  law,  the  same  shall  bo  erected  and  located  by  order  of  [the]  factory 
iaspector  regardless  [of]  the  exemption  granted  by  any  board  of  county  conimissiou- 
en,  fire  marshal  or  other  authorities,  and  if  such  alterations  and  additions  are  not 
made  within  sLxty  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  or  within  such  time  as  said 
alterations  can  be  made  with  proper  diligence  upon  the  part  of  such  pi'oprictors, 
said  proprietors  or  agents  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  violatiug  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  1L  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  boilers  used  for  the  gener- 
ating of  steam  to  be  applied  to  machinery  in  all  industrial  institutions  subject  to 
factory  inspection,  to  lamisli  from  time  to  time,  as  rei[uired  by  the  factory  depart- 
mcot,  reports  or  other  evidence  from  competent  authority  as  to  the  c(mditi(m  of  the 
iH>ilvrs  nsed  for  the  generating  of  steam,  to  the  State  factory  inspector,  lie  or  bis  depu-> 
ties  or  other  agents  shall  have  the  right,  from  time  to  time,  to  enter  upon  the  prem- 
iss where  such  boiler  or  boilen«  art;  kept  for  the  ]>iirpo8e  of  inspecting  the  same  and 
determining  their  safety,  and  [if]  any  such  boiler  or  boilers  shall  be  found  to  be  in 
a  dangerous  condition  and  liable  to  explode,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  factory 
inspt:ctor,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  to  notify  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  his  or  their 
agent  or  engineer  in  charge,  of  such  dangerous  condition,  and  when  so  notified  by 
the  State  factory  inspector,  his  deputy  or  other  agent,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  or  owners  thereof  to  immediately  cease  the  use  of  said  boiler  (jr  boilers  until 
placed  in  safe  condition. 

Sec,  12.  The  factory  inspector,  in  order  to  more  eflfertually  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law,  is  hereby  authorized  to  ajipoint  a  chief  clerk  for  the  department 
at  a  salary  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars  per  year,  an  assistant  clerk  at  one  thousand 
dollars  per  year,  and  a  messenger  at  six  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

Skc.  13.  A  printed  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  by  the  inspector  for  each 
workroom  of  every  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  industry  where  persons  are 
employed  who  are  all'ected  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  employer  of  the  pt'ople  therein  to  x^ost  and  keep  posted  said  printed  copy  of  the 
law  in  each  room. 
Skc.  11.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  who  suffers  or 

Sennits  any  child  or  female  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  its  provisions,  shall  be 
H*med  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
nore  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

.Skc.  15.  All  the  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
arc  hereby  repealed. 
Approvied  the  29th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1897. 
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Act  No.  37. — Factoriea  and  worktihopa — 8weat9h<tp9, 

Section  1.  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  nsed 
for  the  nianofacturo  of  coats,  vests,  troosers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  skirts,  dresses, 
cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neck- 
wear, furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  hosiery,  purses,  feathers,  artificial 
flowers,  cigarettes  or  cigars;  and  no  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  hire  or  employ 
any  person  to  work  in  any  room,  apartment,  or  in  any  building  or  parts  of  building, 
at  making  in  whole  or  in  part  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  without 
first  obtaining  a  written  permit  from  the  factory  inspector,  or  one  of  his  deputies, 
stating  the  maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein,  and  that 
the  building  or  part  of  building  intended  to  be  nsed  for  such  work  or  business  is 
thoroughly  clean,  sanitary  and  ht  for  occupancy  for  such  work  or  business.  Such 
permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection  of  such  premises  is  made  by  the  fac- 
tory inspector  or  one  of  his  deputies.  Said  permit  may  be  revoked  by  the  factory 
inspector  at  any  time  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  those  so  employed  may 
require  it.  It  shall  be  framed  and  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room,  or  in 
one  of  the  rooms  to  which  it  relates.  Every  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation 
contracting  for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  or 
giving  out  the  incomplete  material  from  which  they  or  any  of  them  are  to  be  made,  or 
to  be  wholly  or  partially  finished  shall,  before  contracting  for  the  manufacture  of  any 
of  said  articles^  or  giving  out  said  material  f^om  which  they  or  any  of  them  are  to  be 
made,  re<^uire  the  production  by  such  contractor,  person  or  persons  of  said  permit 
f^om  tho  factory  inspector  as  required  in  this  section,  and  shall  keep  a  written  reg- 
ister of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  such  work  is  given  to  be 
made,  or  with  whoiu  they  may  have  contracted  to  do  the  same.  Such  register  shall 
be  produced  for  inspection  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  on  demand  made  by 
the  factory  inspector  or  one  of  his  deputies:  Proi-iding,  That  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  employment  of  a  seamstress  by  any  family  for 
manufacturing  articles  for  such  family  use. 

Sec.  2.  Not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fiffcy  cubic  feetof  air  space  shall  be  allowed 
for  each  and  every  person  in  any  workroom  where  persons  are  employed  at  such 
labor  as  is  hereinbetore  described.  There  shall  be  sufficient  means  of  ventilation 
provided  in  each  workroom  of  every  such  establishment,  and  said  workroom  or  rooms 
in  said  establishment  shall  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  sanitary  and  fit  for  occupancy 
for  sui-h  work  or  business.  The  factory  inspector  and  deputy  factory  inspector, 
under  the  direction  of  the  factory  inspector,  snail  notify  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee 
in  writing  to  provide,  or  cause  to  be  provided,  ample  and  proper  means  for  ventilat- 
ing Biirh  workroom  or  rooms,  and  to  put  said  workroom  or  rooms  in  a  thoroughly 
olean,  nanitarj'  and  fit  condition  for  occupancy  for  such  work  or  bnsinesa,  and  snaU 
prosecute  such  owner,  agent  or  lessee  if  sucn  notification  be  not  complied  with 
within  ten  days  of  the  service  of  such  notice;  and  any  factory  or  shop  under  this 
aot  requiring  exits  or  other  safeguards  provided  for  in  the  fire-escape  law.  the  same 
•hall  be  erected  and  located  by  order  of  tho  factory  inspector  regardless  of  tue  exemp- 
tion granted  by  any  board  or  [of]  county  commissioners,  fire  marshals  or  other 
authorities,  and  if  such  alterations  and  additions  are  not  made  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  notice,  or  within  such  time  as  said  alterations  can  be  m.'ide 
with  proper  diligence  upon  the  part  of  such  proprietors,  said  proprietors  or  agents 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  A  printed  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  by  the  inspector  for  each 
workroom  of  every  factory,  manufacturing  or  mercantile  house  where  persons  are 
eHi])loy<'<l  who  are  afiecteci  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  employer  of  the  jierson  employed  therein  to  post  and  keep  posted  said  printed 
copy  of  the  law  in  each  room. 

Sec.  i.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  refhses  to 
comply  with  any  requirements  of  the  factory  inspector  or  a  deputy  factory  inspector 
as  provided  herein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  tine  of  not  less  tlian  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  a  first 
offense,  and  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  second 
ofiense,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days;  and  for  a  third  offense  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  thirty  days' 
imprisonment. 

Sec.  5.  All  the  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repcfnlod. 

Approved  the  5th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1897. 
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Act  No.  95. — Regulations  of  bakeries. 

Section  1.  No  employ  oo  shall  bo  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  a 
biBcoit,  bread  or  cuke  bakery,  [or]  confectiouery  establishment  more  than  six  (6) 
days  in  any  one  week,  said  week  to  ooinmenfo  on  Sunday  not  before  six  o'clock  post 
meridian,  and  to  terminate  at  the  corre-iponding  timt)  on  Saturday  of  the  same  week. 
No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  bakehouse 
between  the  hours  of  hin<'  (9)  o'clock  at  night  and  five  (5)  o'clock  in  tiie  morning. 
Excepted  from  thi^  rule  shall  be  the  time  on  Sunday  for  sotting  the  sponges  for  the 
night's  work  following. 

Sk<'.  2.  All  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  as  a  biscuit,  brea<l,  pretzel,  pie  or  cake 
bakery,  or  niaccaroni  cstablishiiieTit,  shall  be  drained  and  plumbed  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  rules  an<l  regulations  governing  the  house  drainage  and  plumbing  as 
pre«cribe<l  by  law,  and  all  rooms  used  for  the  purj)Ose  aforesaid  shall  be  ventilated 
oy  means  of  air  shafts,  wimlows  or  ventilating  pipes,  so  as  to  insure  a  free  circula- 
tion of  fresh  air.  No  cellar  or  basement,  not  now  used  for  a  bakery,  shall  hereafter 
be  occupied  ou<l  used  as  a  bakery,  unless  the  proprietor  shall  have  previously  com- 
plied with  the  sanitary  provisions  of  this  act. 

Skc.  3.  Every  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall 
bavo  an  impervious  Door,  constructed  of  cement  or  of  tiles  laid  in  cement,  or  of  wood 
which  all  the  crevices  shall  be  filled  in  with  ]>utty,  and  the  whole  surface  treated 
with  oil  vaniish.  The  inside  walls  and  ceiling  shall  be  plastered,  and  either  be 
painte<l  with  oil  ])aint,  three  (3)  coats,  or  be  lime- washed,  or  the  side  walls  plastered 
and  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  six  ((5)  feet  from  the  floor,  and  painted  or  oiled; 
when  painted,  shall  be  renewiMl  at  least  on<e  in  every  five  (5)  years,  and  shall  be 
washea  with  hot  water  and  soap  at  least  once  in  every  three  (3)  months;  when  lime- 
washed  the  lime-washing  shall  be  renewed  at  least  once  in  every  three  (3)  months.  The 
furniture  and  utensils  in  such  rooms  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  furniture  and  floor 
may  at  all  limes  be  kept  in  a  thoroughly  sanitary  and  clean  condition.  No  domestic 
or  iK-t  animal  shall  be  allowed  in  a  room  use<l  as  a  biscuit,  bread,  pie  or  cake  bakery, 
or  m  any  room  in  such  bakery  where  flour  or  meal  products  are  stored. 

Skc.  4.  The  manufactured  dour  meal  food  products  shall  be  kept  in  perfectly  <lry 
and  air^'  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  floors,  shelves  and  all  other  places  for  storing 
the  same  can  be  easily  and  perfectly  cleaned. 

Sec  5.  Every  such  bakery  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  wash  room  and  water- 
closet  or  closets,  apart  from  the  bake  room  or  rooms  where  the  manufacture  of  such 
foo<l  products  is  conducted,  and  no  water-closet,  earth-closet,  privj'  or  ash  pit  shall 
be  within  or  communicate  directly  with  the  bake  room  of  any  bakery,  hotel  or  public 
restaurant. 

Sec.  6.  Every  sleeping  room  for  ])ersonB  employed  in  every  bakery  shall  be  kept 
separate  from  the  r4M)m  or  rooms  where  llour  or  meal  food  products  are  manufactured 
or  stored,  and  shall  be  provided  with  one  or  more  external  gla/.ed  windows,  each  of 
which  shall  be  at  least  nine  (9)  superficial  feet  in  area,  of  which  at  least  four  and 
one-half  (4^)  superficial  feet  shall  in^  made  to  open  for  ventilation;  and  such  sleep- 
ing places,  when  the}'  are  on  the  same  door  as  the  bakery,  shall  be  inspected  in  order 
to  maintain  them  in  a  condition  of  cleanliness. 

Sec.  7.  No  einplover  shall  knowingly  require,  permit  or  suffer  any  person  to  work 
in  his  bake  shop  wlio  is  affected  with  consumption  of  the  lungs,  or  with  scrofulous 
diseases,  or  with  any  venereal  diseases,  or  with  any  communicable  skin  affection, 
antl  every  employer  is  hereby  rei|uired  to  maintain  himself  and  his  employees  in  a 
elean  condition  while  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  handling  or  sale  of  such  food 
products,  and  it  is  hereby  matle  the  duty  of  the  board  of  health  to  enforce  the  pro- 
Tiaions  of  this  section. 

Skc.  8.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  requirements  as  provided  herein  of  the  factory  inspector  or  hia 
deputy,  who  are  hereby  char^red  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  excepting  section 
•even,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  less  than  twenty  nor  mf>re  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  for  a  first  offense,  and  not 
less  than  fifty  (.'>0)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  (100)  dollars  for  a  second  offense,  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  (10)  days;  and  for  a  third  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  dollars  and  [not?]  more  than  thirty  (30)  days' 
imprisonment. 

Sbc.  9.  The  factory  inspector  is  authorized  to  issue  a  certificate  of  satisfactory 
inspection  to  a  person  conducting  a  bakery  where  such  bakery  is  conducted  in  com- 
pliance with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  property  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
sections  two,  three  and  five  of  this  act,  shall,  witnin  thirty  (30)  days  after  the 
■errice  of  a  notice  requiring  any  alterations  to  be  made  la  or  upon  such  premises, 
•oniply  therewith,  and  such  notices  shall  be  in  writing  and  may  be  aerved  u^onik^iQa 
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owui  r.  a^ciir  or  lessee,  either  prrsonally  or  by  Diail,  and  notice  to  the  last  kuox\-n 
n<]i!ns4  of  hikIi  owner,  agent  or  lessee  shall  lie  deemed  siifflcieut  for  the  purpose  of 
this  act. 

Skc.  11.  a  copy  of  this  act  shall  be  conspicuoosly  posted  and  kept  posted  in  each 
irorkroom  of  ever>'  bread,  cake  or  pie  bakery,  or  coniectioner^'  eetablishment  in  this 
Statu. 

Shc.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
approved  and  si^^ned  by  the  governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Approved  the  27th  day  of  May,  A,  D.  1897. 

Act  Xt).  98. — Protection  of  employees  aa  members  of  labor  organizationa. 

.Srction  1.  If  any  oiHccr,  assent  or  employee  of  any  corporation  chartered  under 
ih*t  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  any  foreign  corporation  doin^  business  in  this 
Commonwealth,  shall  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  any  employee  ot  such  corporation 
by  discharging  them  or  threatening  to  discharge  tnem  ftora  employment  of  such 
corporation  because  of  their  connection  with  any  lawful  labor  organization  which 
such  employee  may  have  formed,  joined  or  belonged  to,  or  if  any  such  officer,  agent 
or  employee  shall  exact  from  any  applicant  for  employment  in  such  corporation  any 
proiiiiso  or  agreement  not  to  form,  join  or  belong  to  such  lawful  labor  organization, 
or  i:ot  to  eontinne  a  member  of  such  lawful  labor  organization,  of  if  any  such  officer, 
agoiit  or  employee  shall  in  any  way  prevent  or  endeavor  to  prevent  any  employee 
from  forming,  joining  or  belonging  to  such  lawful  labor  organization,  or  shall  inter- 
fere or  attempt  to  interfere  by  any  other  means  whatsoever,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
any  employee's  free  and  nntrammele<l  connection  with  such  lawful  labor  organiza- 
tion, be  [he?]  or  they  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  liable  to  a  tine  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  nor  loss  than  one  thousand 
dollars  ($1,000),  and  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  3'ear,  or  either,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

8kc.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  4th  day  of  Juno,  A.  D.  1897. 

Act  No.  116. —  Wearing  of  badges,  etc.,  of  labor  organization. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  wear  the  insignia,  badge  or  button  of 
any  labor  or  fraternal  organization,  or  use  the  same  to  obtain  aid  or  assistance  within 
this  State,  unless  ho  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  use  or  wear  the  same  under  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  above-named  organization,  shall 
bo  gnilty  of  mi.Hdemoanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  the  10th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1897. 

Act  No.  127. — Joint  appeals  in  suits  of  labor  claimants, 

fiBcnoN  1.  Hereafter  in  all  contests  over  labor  claims  in  coses  of  distribntion 
nnd<'r  the  acts  of  Assembly  of  April  twenty-two,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
iiftv-fonr,  P.  L.  480  [lirightley's  Purdon's  Digest,  twelfth  edition,  page  140,  section 4], 
and  May  twelve,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- one,  P.  L.  54  [Brightley^e 
Ptirdon  8  Digest,  twelfth  edition,  page  2074,  section  9],  and  their  snnplements,  any 
two  or  more  of  such  labor  claimants  may  join  in  taKing  an  appeal  to  the  proper 
appellate  conrt  from  any  Judgment  or  decree  of  the  court  below  adverse  to  their 
said  claims,  and  may  file  either  Joint  or  several  assignments  of  error  on  such  appeal 
as  tlie  nature  of  the  case  may  renuire,  and  on  the  hearing  of  such  appeal  the  appel- 
Ltte  court  shall  determine  the  rignts  of  the  several  parties,  respectively,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  said  court  might  do  if  the  court  below  had  decided  in  favor  of  said 
claimants,  and  the  execution  creditor  or  other  person  claiming  adversely  to  said 
labor  claimants  had  taken  the  appeal. 

Approved  the  15th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1897. 

Act  No.  130. — Mines — Receiving  or  soliciting  money  from  employees  unlawful. 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  any  mine  superintendent,  mine 
fortMuan  or  assistant  foreman,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  who  shall  reoelTe  or 
solicit  any  sum  of  money,  or  other  valuable  consideration,  from  any  of  his  or  their 
employees  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  in  his  or  their  employ,  or  for  the  pnrpoeeof 

{>rocuring  employment,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
>e  subject  to  a  fine  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  nnd(Tgo  an  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  six  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
V  the  court. 

9KCTION  2,  All  BetB  or  purti  of  aets  ineonslvtent  herewith  are  hereby  repealedU 
pproved  the  15th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1897. 
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Act  No.  139. — Regulating  the  employment  of  aliens. 

WiiKRBAS,  It  is  the  duty  of  tbo  Goyerniiieut  to  enact  such  laws  na  shall  protect 
the  citizen  liilvorers  of  Auiericn  against  tho  lalnirors  of  foroi^  nations  who  are  brought 
In  direct  conix>etitiou  with  our  own  workmen  in  nearly  all  the  diilereut  branches  of 
employment; 

And,  Wiirreas,  Thousands  of  foroigu  laborers  come  to  this  Stato  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  employment,  without  any  intentiouH  of  bocomin;^  citizens  and  who  dis- 
claim any  aUcgiance  to  this  State  or  natiou,  ver}'  few  of  whom  ever  pay  any  taxes  for 
the  maint^Miance  of  local,  State  or  National  Government,  and  are  thus  brought  into 
unjust  compi'tition  with  the  tax-paying  American  laborers,  and  greatlv  impair  their 
welfare  by  depriving  them  of  their  employment,  or  preventing  them  irom  receiving 
fair  compensation  for  their  labor:  therefore, 

SKcmoN  1.  Be  it  enacied,  elcy  That  all  persons,  firms,  associations  or  corporations 
employing  one  or  more  foreign-born  unnaturalized  male  persons  over  twenty -one 
years  of  age  within  this  Commonwealth,  shall  )>e  and  are  hereby  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  per  day  for  each  day  each  of  sucli  foreign-born  unnaturalized  male  i>eraon8 
may  l>o  em]uoyed,  which  tax  shall  bt'  paid  into  the  respective  county  treasuries ;  one- 
half  of  which  tax  t-o  bo  distributed  among  the  respective  school  districts  of  each 
county,  in  proportion  t-o  the  number  of  schools  in  said  districts,  the  other  half  of 
said  tax  shall  be  used  by  the  proper  county  authoritie.r»  for  defraying  the  geniTiil 
expi'uscs  of  county  government.  The  distribution  of  the  school  fund  to  be  made  on 
or  iKrfore  Decembrr  lirst  of  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  all  x)erson8,  firnirt,  as.sociations  and  corpora- 
tions in  this  Commonwealth  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  their  employees  are  foreign- 
born  unnaturali/t'd  male  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  if  there  be  any 
such,  to  k<M>p  a  true  and  correct  record  of  the  number  of  Huch  persons  employed, 
their  names,  place  of  birth,  together  with  the  exact  number  of  days  such  persons 
ar«^  employed  during  each  month,  which  rtKord  shall  be  kept  and  \w  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  county  commissioners,  or  any  one  designated  by  them  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  sucli  persons,  firms,  associations  and 
corporations  who  may  give  employmt^nt  to  such  foreign-bom  unnaturalized  male 

Jersons  to  make  a  quarterly  report,  under  oath,  on  the  lirst  day  of  Januar^v,  April, 
uly  and  October,  in  each  year,  to  the  county  commissioners  of  the  couuty  iii  which 
employment  is  given,  which  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  thenumber 
of  such  iMTsons  employed  during  the  quaiter  immediately  preceding  the  day  on  which 
the  report  herein  provided  for  is  to  be  made,  together  with  the  names,  birthplace, 
And  the  exact  number  of  days  each  of  such  persons  shall  have  Im^cu  so  employed 
during  snch  preceding  quart4>r,  which  report  shall  Ix'  accompanied  with  the  amount 
of  the  tax  money  duo  the  proi>er  county  as  provided  by  the  first  section  of  this  act: 
Prorided,  That  in  case  of  associations  or  corporations  the  duty  of  keeping  the  records, 
making  the  reports  and  paying  the  tax  as  provid<;d  in  this  act  shall  devolve  upon 
the  president  and  vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  managers,  members  of  the  board 
of  airectors  or  other  persons  connected  with  the  management  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  record  of  employment  of  such 
forei^-bom  unnaturalized  male  persons,  or  to  make  the  reports  and  pay  the  tax  as 
provided  in  this  act,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  strictly  with  its  provisions,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense 
not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  before  which  couviction  shall  be  had,  which  fine  is  hereby  made 
payable  to  the  respective  county  treasurers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
attorney  of  the  respective  counties  to  proceed  against  any  person  violating  any  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  to  collect  any  fines  which  may  bo  imposed,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  debts  are  now  collectible  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to  furnish  blanks  to  all 
persons,  firms,  associations  or  corporations  ciu])loying  two  or  more  foreign-bom 
unnaturalized  male  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  free  of  cost,  to  make  out 
quarterly  returns,  and  the  said  persons,  firms,  associations  or  corporations,  [shidl  1>e 
allowed]  a  reasonable  compensation  for  rendering  such  reports.  This  act  to  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven:  Pro- 
vided, That  all  persons,  firms,  associations  and  corporations  shall  have  the  right  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  the  tax  provided  for  in  this  act  from  the  wages  of  any  and  all 
employees,  for  the  use  of  the  proper  county  and  school  district  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  G.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  15th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1807. 

[For  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
•boYe  law,  see  page  233,  ajite.] 
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Act  No.  141. — Convict  Ichar. 

Sectiox  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  no  warden,  snperintendent  or 
other  officer  of  any  State  prison,  penitentiary  or  State  reformatory,  having  control  of 
the  oiiiploynient  of  the  inmates  of  said  institntions,  shall  employ  more  than  five  per 
centum  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  of  said  institutions  in  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  and  brushes  and  hollow-ware,  or  ten  per  centum  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
other  kind  of  goods,  wares,  articles  or  things  that  are  inanufaotnrcd  elsewhere  in 
the  Stato  except  mats  and  matting,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  twenty  per  centum 
of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  may  bo  employed. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  the  various  county  pristms,  workhouses  and  reformatory 
institutions  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  shall  not  employ  more  than 
five  ])er  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  iu  said  inntitutions  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brooms  and  brushes  and  hollow-ware,  or  ten  per  centum  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  other  kind  of  goods,  wares,  articles  or  other  things  that  are  manufactured  else- 
where in  the  State,  except  mats  and  matting,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  twenty 
l)er  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  may  be  employed:  ProHdedf  That  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  goods  manufactured  for  use  of  the  inmatcsof  such  institutions. 

Sk(.'.  3.  No  machine  operated  by  steam,  electricity,  hydraulic  force,  compressed  air 
or  other  ])i)wer,  except  machines  operated  by  hand  or  foot  power,  shall  be  used  in 
any  of  the  said  institutions  in  the  manufacture  of  any  goods,  wares,  artioles  or 
things  that  are  manufactured  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Skc.  4.  Any  warden,  superintendent,  or  other  officer  or  ]>ersc»n  having  control  of 
the  employment  of  inmates  t)f  any  of  the  within  mentioned  Stat«  or  county  institu- 
tions or  other  penal  institution 'or  institutions  wherein  convict  labor  is  empluyed 
within  the  Stato  of  Pennsylvania,  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  (leemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  anduiMm  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sent«nced  to  pay  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  undergo  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  <ine 
year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  coflrt. 

Sec.  5.  'i'his  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety -eight. 

Approved  the  18th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1897. 

Act  No.  221. — Bureau  of  mines. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  department  of  internal  affairs  of 
Pennsylvania  a  bureau  to  be  Known  as  the  bureau  ot  mines,  which  shall  be  charged 
irith  a  supervision  of  the  execution  of  the  mining  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
the  care  and  ]>ublicatiou  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  ins^iectors  of  coal  mines. 

8ko.  2.  The  chief  officer  of  said  bureau  shall  be  denominated  chi<'f  of  the  bureau  of 
mines,  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  ^\  ithin  thirty  days  after  the  final  passage  of  this  act,  and  every  four 
years  theieatter,  who  shall  be  commissioned  by  tiie  governof  to  serve  a  term  of  four 
years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  and  until  his  successor  is  duly  qualified,  and 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  and  traveling  expenses;  and 
in  caso  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  chief  of  said  bureau,  by  reason  ot  death,  resigna- 
tion or  otherwise,  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  qualified  person  to  fill  such  vacancy  for 
the  unexpired  balance  of  the  term. 

Si':(\  3,  'i'hc  chief  of  the  bureau  of  mines  shall  be  a  competent  person  having  ha<l 
at  least  ten  years'  practical  experience  in  the  working  and  ventilation  of  coal  mines 
of  this  State,  and  a  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  all  noxious  and  dangerous 

gases  found  in  such  mines.  The  said  chief  of  the  bureau  of  mines  so  appoint4>d  shall, 
efore  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  and  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  oflice  of  the  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  give  to  the  Commonwealth  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  with  surety  to  be  approved  by  the  governor  and  secretary  of 
internal  afl'airs,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  see  that  the  mining  laws  of  this  State  are  faith- 
fully exeeuti*d ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  hereby  invest-ed  with  the  same  power  and 
authority  as  the  mine  inspectors  to  enter,  inspect  and  examine  any  mine  or  coUierv 
within  the  Stat<>,  and  the  works  and  machinery  connected  therewith,  and  to  give  stich 
aid  and  instruction  to  the  mine  inspectors  from  time  to  time  as  he  may  deem  best 
calculated  to  protect  the  health  and  promote  the  safety  of  all  persons  employed  in 
and  about  the  mines;  and  the  said  chief  of  the  bureau  of  mines  shall  havo  the*^power 
to  suspend  any  mine  inspector  for  any  neglect  of  duty,  but  such  suspended  mine 
inspector  shail  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs,  who  shall  be 
etnpowered  to  approve  of  ench  suspension  or  restore  such  suspended  mine  inspector  to 
^o^jy  B/ter  JnyeatigmUag  the  oausefl  irhich  led  to  snob  saspension.    Bhoald  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  ofmmeB  iSoeive  infonnation  by  petition,  ^fpMd  by  toa  or  more  minei^i 
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or  one  or  more  operatorH,  settiu^  forth  that  any  of  the  mine  insp<^ctor8  are  neglectful 
of  their  duty,  or  are  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  oihco,  or  are  guilty  of 
malfonsance  in  ofhre,  he  shall  at  once  iuve8tigut<^  the  m;itter,  and  if  he  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  the  charge  or  charges  are  well  founded,  he  shall  then  petition  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  or  the  judge  in  chamhers,  in  any  county  within  or  partly  within 
the  inspection  district  of  the  said  mine  inspector;  which  court,  upon  receipt  of  said 
petition  and  a  report  of  the  character  of  the  charges  nnd  t<»8timonj>'  produced,  shall  Sit 
oDce  issnc  a  citation  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  said  inspector,  to  a]>]icai' 
on  not  h'ss  than  fifteen  days'  notice,  on  a  fixed  day  before  said  court,  at  which  time 
the  court  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  of  the  petitioners,  and  may 
re«inire  the  att^^ndance  of  such  witu<»s8P8  on  subpoena  issued  and  served  by  the 
proper  officer  or  olIl<*c.rs,  as  the  judge  of  the  court  and  the  chief  of  said  bureau 
may  deem  necessary  in  the  cast-;  the  inspector  under  investigation  shall  also  have 
similar  power  and  authority  to  compel  the  atten<lunco  of  witnesses  in  hirj  behalf. 
If  tlie  court  shall  find  by  said  investigation  that  the  said  mine  inspector  is  guilty  of 
neglecting  his  official  <luties,  or  is  incompetent  to  ])crform  the  duties  of  his  otlice,  or 
is  gnilty  of  malfeasance  in  office,  Ihe  said  court  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  gover- 
nor, "who  shall  declare  the  office  vacant,  and  shall  proceed  to  supply  the  vacancy  as 
provide  [provided]  for  [in]  the  mining  laws  of  the  State.  The  cost  of  said  investi- 
f^atioD  shall,  if  the  charges  are  sustained,  be  imposed  upon  the  mine  inspector;  but 
if  the  charges  are  not  sustained  tlie  cost  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury, 
upon  voucher  or  vouch<*rs  duly  certilied  as  to  correctness  by  tlie  judge  or  i>roper 
officer  of  the  court  when;  such  proecedings  are  held.  To  enable  the  said  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  mines  to  conduct  more  effectually  his  examinations  an<l  investigations 
of  the  charges  and  complaints  which  may  be  made  by  ])etitioners  against  any  of  the 
mine  inspectors  as  herein  provided,  he  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and 
take  affidavits  and  depositions  in  form  and  manner  provided  by  law:  l*ro:i(f<'t1, 
howrrer.  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  repeal  section  thir- 
teen of  article  two  of  the  act  of  assembly  api)roved  the  second  day  of  ,Iuue,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nin<*ty-one,  entitled  **\n  a-t  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  cnipioved  in  and  about  the  anthracite  coa!  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  property  connect<^d  there- 
with'' [Hrightly's  Purdon*s  Digest,  18ir),  page  1314,  sections  42  and  4H],  and  also 
articles  thirteen  and  fourteen  of  an  act  of  assemby  ajiproved  the  tiftcenth  day  of 
May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundre<l  and  ninety-three,  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  bituminous  coal  mines,  and  ])roviding  for  the  lives,  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  persons  em])loyed  therein"  [Brightly's  Purdon's  Digest,  1895,  page  1370, 
sections  291?  to  297,  inclusive]. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  mines  to  take  charge  of 
and  presc^rve  in  his  office  the  annual  reports  of  the  mine  inspectors,  and  transmit  a 
cony  of  them,  together  with  such  other  statistical  data  coin])iled  therefrom  and 
otner  matter  relating  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  as  may  be  of  ]>nblic  interest,  prop- 
erly addressed  to  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs  for  transmission  to  the  governor 
and  the  general  ass<'mbly  of  this  Cominonwcalth,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March 
in  each  year.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  mines  to  see 
that  said  reports,  or  a  copy  of  them,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  printer  for 
pnblication  at  the  same  date;  the  same  to  be  published  under  direction  of  the  sec- 
retary of  internal  affairs  as  other  reports  of  his  department  are  now  re(inired  by 
law  to  bo  published,  and  in  f>r(ler  that  the  <>hief  of  said  bureau  may  be  able  to  pre- 
pare, compile  and  transmit  his  annual  repoi*t  to  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs 
within  the  time  herein  specified,  the  mine  inspectors  are  hereby  required  to  deliver 
tlieir  annual  reports  to  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs  on  or  bofon^  the  fifteenth 
day  of  February  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  the  annual  reports  herein  required  of 
the  mine  inspectors,  the  said  mine  inspectors  shall  furnish  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  mines,  monthly  and  also  such  special  reports  or  information  on  any  subject 
regarding  mine  accidents  or  other  matters  pertaining  to  mining  intero-ste,  or  the 
Batety  of  persons  employed  in  mines,  as  he  at  any  time  may  require  or  may  deem 
necessary  in  the  proper  and  lawful  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The  chief  of  the 
bnreau  of  mines  shall  also  establish,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  a  uniform  style 
and  size  of  blanks  for  the  annual,  monthly  and  special  reports  of  the  mine  inspec- 
tors, and  prescribe  the  form  and  character  of  subject-matter  to  be  embra(ted  in  the 
text  and  the  tabulated  statements  of  their  reports.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
minee  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  examinations  and  investigations  as  may 
enable  him  to  report  upon  the  various  systems  of  coal  mining  practiced  in  the  State, 
method  of  mining,  ventilation,  machinery  employed,  structure  and  character  of  the 
several  coal  seams  operated,  and  of  the  associated  strata,  the  eircnmstances  and 
responsibility  of  mine  accidents,  economy  of  coal  production,  coal  waste,  area  and 
ttxhaiifltion  of  coal  territory,  and  snch  other  matters  as  may  pertain  to  the  general 
~ralfcre  of  coal  miners  and  others  connected  with  coal  mining,  aad  the  \ateTO«t«<^{ 
owners  and  operators  in  this  Commonwealth. 
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Skc.  6.  The  chief  of  the  bnrcau  of  mines  ehall  keep  in  bis  office  a  journal  or  record 
of  all  examluatious  made  and  work  done  under  his  ailminiatration,  and  copies  of  all 
official  communications,  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  procure  Huch  books^  instru- 
ments and  chemical  or  other  tests  as  may  befonnd  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  duties  under  this  act,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  All  instruments,  plans, 
books  and  records  pertaining  to  the  office  shall  bo  the  property  of  tlie  State,  and 
shall  be  delivered  to  his  successor  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  mines  shall  at  all  times  be  accountable  to  the 
secretary  of  internal  aftairs  for  the  faithfal  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  law  and  the  administration  of  his  office,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  said  bureau  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  internal 
alTairs,  who  is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  an  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau, 
at  a  salary  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  a  m<^sscnger  at  a  salary  of 
three  hundred  dollars  per  annum:  And  j)rond€d  further,  That  the  salaries  of  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  mines,  his  assistant  and  the  messenger,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  State  treasury  in  the  manner  as  other  employees  of  the  department  of  internal 
affairs  are  now  paid:  Proridedy  That  the  chief  of  said  bureau  of  mines  may  be 
renioveil  or  suspended  at  any  time  by  the  secretary  of  internal  atVairs,  when  in  the 
opinion  of  said  secretary  there  has  been  a  neglect  of  duty  or  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  law,  or  the  instructions  of  the  secretary  of  internal  aiVairs. 

Src.  8.  No  person  who  is  acting  as  a  land  agent,  or  as  manager,  viewer  or  agent 
of  any  mine  or  colliery,  or  who  is  interested  in  operating  any  mine  or  colliery,  hhall 
at  the  same  time  serve  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  mines  under  the  provi^'ious  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  9.  The  mine  inspector  of  each  district  of  this  State  shall,  within  six  months 
after  the  final  passage  and  approval  of  this  act,  dex>osit  in  the  bureau  of  mines  an 
accurate  map  or  plan  of  such  coal  mine,  which  may  be  on  tracing  muslin  or  sun 
print,  drawn  to  a  prescribed  scale;  which  map  or  plan  shall  show  the  actual  loca- 
tion of  all  openings,  excavations,  shafts,  tannels,  slopes,  jtlanes,  main  headings, 
cross  headings,  and  rooms  or  working  places  in  each  strata  operateil,  pumps,  fans  or 
other  ventilating  apparatus,  the  entire  course  and  direction  of  air  currents,  the  rela- 
tion and  proximity  of  the  workings  of  such  coal  mines  to  all  other  adjoining  mines 
or  coal  lands,  and  the  relative  elevation  of  all  tunnels  and  headings,  and  of  the  face 
of  working  places  near  to  or  approaching  boundary  lines  or  adjacent  mines;  and  on 
or  before  the  close  of  each  calendar  year  transmit  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
mines  m  supplemental  map  or  plan  showing  all  excavations,  changes  and  additions 
mado  in  sncii  mine  daring  the  year,  drawn  to  the  scale  as  the  first  mentioned  map 
or  plan.  All  such  maps  or  plans  to  be  and  remain  in  the  bureau  of  mines  as  a  part 
of  the  records  of  that  oilice. 

8bc.  10.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  re]}euled. 

Approved  the  15th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  181)7. 

Act  No.  224. —  Weighing  of  coal  at  mines, 

Sectiox  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mine  owner,  lessee  or  o])erator  of  any 
bituminous  coal  mine  in  this  Coiumon  wealth,  employing  miners  at  bushel  or  ton  rates, 
or  other  quantity,  to  pass  the  output  of  coal  mined  by  said  miners  over  any  screen 
or  other  device  which  shall  take  any  part  from  the  weight,  valueor  quantity  thereof, 
before  the  same  shall  have  been  weighed  and  dul}'  cre<litcd  to  the  employee  sending 
the  same  to  the  surface  and  accounted  for  at  the  legal  rate  of  weight  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  2.  Any  owner,  lessee  or  operator  of  any  bituminons  coal  mine,  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  a<*t,  shall  ))e  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, for  each  and  every  such  offense  l>e  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  ($100)  dollars  nor  more  than  five  liundred  ($500)  dollars,  or  by  im)>rison- 
ment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  perio<l  not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  tine 
and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  proceedings  to  l>e  instituted  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Ai>proved  the  loth  day  of  Jtily,  A.  D.  1897. 

Act  No.  225. — Kxamination,  registration,  etc.,  of  anthracite  coal  ntinert. 

Section  1.  Hereafter  no  x>erBon  whomsoever  shall  1>o  employed  or  engaged  in  the 

anthracite  coal  region  of  this  Commonwealth  as  a  miuer  in  any  anthracite  coal  mine, 

without  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  competeney  and  (luaiification  so  to  do  from 

the  ''Miners'  examining  board''  of  the  proper  district,  and  haviug  been  duly  re|^ 

^emvd  as  henUn  provide. 
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Sec.  2.  Thorc  shall  bo  ostablislicd  in  each  of  tlio  ci*;bt  iuspectiou  districts  in  tlio 
anthracite  coal  region,  a  hoard  to  1)0  styled  the  ^'Miners*  examiuiug  hoard''  of  the 
district,  to  consist  of  nine  miners  who  shall  he  appointed,  in  the  same  man- 
ner ns  the  hoards  to  examine  mine  inspectors  are  now  appoiuteil,  from  among  the 
most  skillful  miners  actually  engaged  in  said  business  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricta,  and  who  mast  have  had  five  years'  practical  experience  in  the  same.  The  said 
persons  so  appointinl  shall  each  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  from  the  date  on  which 
their  appointment  takes  effect,  and  they  sliall  bo  appointed  ux)on  or  before  the  ex])ira- 
lion  of  the  term  of  the  present  members  of  the  '^  Minors'  examining  board,*'  and  they 
shall  bo  and  constitute  the  "Miners'  cxnminiTig  board''  for  their  respective  districts, 
and  shall  hold  the  oftico  for  the  term  for  which  thcv  were  appoint4}d,  or  until  their 
anccessors  are  duly  appointed  and  qualified;  and  s^iall  receive  as  compensation  lor 
their  servic<^8  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  actually  engaged  in  this  service, 
and  all  legitimate  and  necessary  expeuKes  incurred  in  attending  the  meetings  of  said 
lioard  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  no  i)art  of  the  salary  of  said  board  or 
expenses  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Each  of  said  boards  shall  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  members  president,  and 
one  member  as  rccretary,  and  by  dividing  themselves  into  three  subcommittees  for 
the  more  convenient  discharge  of  their  duties;  each  of  said  committees  shall  have 
all  ]>owers  hereinafter  conferred  upon  the  board;  and  whenever  in  this  act  the 
words  ''Kxamining  board"  are  u3od,  they  shall  be  tahea  t:»  include  any  of  the  com- 
mittees thereof. 

Every  meniber  of  said  board  shall,  within  tan  days  of  their  appointmeni  or  being 
a]>prised  of  the  same,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  aftirmation  before  a  properly 
qaalifie<l  oliicer  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  that  they  will  faithfully  and 
impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Any  vacancies  occurring  in  said  board  shall  be  filled  in  the  manr.er  hereinbefore 
proYided  from  among  such  only  as  are  eligible  for  original  appointment. 

Sec.  3.  Each  of  said  examining  boards  shall  designate  some  convenient  i)laco 
within  their  districts  for  the  meeting  of  the  several  committees  thereof,  of  which 
due  notice  shall  be  given  by  adv<'rtisenient  in  two  or  more  ncwsi)apers  of  the  proper 
couDty,  and  so  divided  as  to  reach  as  nearly  as  practicable  all  the  mining  districts 
therein;  but  in  no  case  shall  such  meeting  be  held  in  a  building  where  any  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  sold. 

Each  of  said  committees  shall  open  at  the  designated  place  of  meeting  a  book  of 
registration,  in  which  shall  be  registered  the  name  and  address  of  each  and  every 
I>er8on  duly  rjualified  under  this  act  to  be  employed  as  a  miner  in  an  anthracite  coal 
mine.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  employed  as  miners  to  be  properly 
registered,  and  in  case  of  a  removal  from  the  district  in  which  a  miner  is  registtTed, 
it  ^hall  be  his  duty  to  }>e  registered  in  the  district  to  which  ho  removes. 

Application  for' registration  only  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  hoard,  after  being 
properly  attested  boFore  any  person  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  or  aOlrmation 
u  tho  county  in  which  the  a]>plicant  resides.  The  form  of  application  shall  ho  sub- 
ject to  such  regulation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  boards,  but  in  no  case  shall  any 
applicant  l>o  put  to  any  unnecessary  expense  in  order  to  secure  registration. 

Src.  4.  Each  applicant  for  exanunatiou  and  registration  and  for  the  certificate 
hereinafU'r  provided,  shall  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar  to  the  said  board,  and  a  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  shall  be  charged  for  registering  any  person  who  shall  have  been 
examined  and  registered  by  any  other  said  board,  and  the  amount  derived  from  this 
source  shall  be  held  by  said  boards  and  applied  to  the  expenses  and  salaries  herein 
provided  and  such  as  may  arise  under  tho  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  the  said  boards 
shall  report,  annually,  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  their  respective  counties  and 
the  bureau  of  mines  and  mining  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  together  with  the  number  of  miners  examined  and  registered 
under  this  act,  and  tho  nunib<'r  who  failed  to  pass  the  rei|uirod  cxamiDation. 

^^EC.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  said  boards  to  meet  once  every  month 
and  not  oftener,  and  said  nu'eting  shall  bo  imblic,  and  if  necessary,  the  meeting 
shall  be  continued  to  cover  whatever  portion  may  he  requin^d  of  a  period  of  three 
days  in  succession,  and  examine  under  oath  all  persons  who  shall  desire  to  ho 
employed  as  miners  in  their  respective  districts;  and  said  boards  shall  grant  such 
persons  as  may  b<'  cpialifieil,  certificates  of  conipeteiH'y  or  qualification  which  shall 
entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  bo  employed  as  and  to  do  the  work  of  miners  as  mav  bo 
expressed  in  the  said  certificate,  and'  such  certificate  shall  bo  cood  and  sufficient 
evidence  of  registration  and  competency  under  this  act;  and  the  holder  thereof  shall 
l»c  entitled  to  be  registered  without  an  examination  in  any  other  of  tho  anthracite 
districts  upon  the  payment  of  the  fee  herein  provided. 

All  persons  applying  for  a  certificate  of  competency,  or  to  entitle  them  to  be 
employee!  as  miners,  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  haying  had  not  less  than 
two  years'  practical  experience  as  a  miner,  or* as  a  mine  laborer  in  the  minoA  of  thV^ 
ComiDoawcalth,  and  in  no  case  shall  aa  applicant  he  deemed  com^\Qii\>  xmAv«a  ^^ 
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appear  in  person  before  the  said  board  and  answer  intelligently  and  correctly  at 
least  twelve  questions  in  the  English  lancpago  pertaining  to  the  requiremeuts  of  a 
practical  miner,  and  be  properly  identified,  under  oath,  as  a  mine  laborer  by  at  least 
ono  practical  miner  holding  miners'  certificat<.'>s.  The  said  board  shall  keep  an  accu- 
rate record  of  the  proceedings  of  all  its  meetings,  and  in  said  record  shall  show  a 
correct  detailed  account  of  the  examination  of  each  applicant,  with  the  questions 
asked  and  their  answers,  and  at  each  of  its  meeting  the  board  shall  keep  said 
record  open  for  public  inspection.  Any  miners'  certificate  ffrantod  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  the  hereinafter  mentioned  act  approved  the  ninth  day  of  May, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  shall  not  be  transferable 
to  any  person  or  pernons  whatsoever,  and  any  transfer  of  the  same  shall  be  deemed 
a  violation  of  this  act.  Certificates  shall  be  issued  only  at  meetings  of  said  board, 
and  said  certificates  shall  not  bQ  legal  unless  then  and  there  sigued  in  person  by  at 
least  three  members  of  said  board. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  hereafter  engage  as  a  miner  in  any  anthracite  coal  mine 
without  having  obtained  such  certificate  as  aforesaid.  And  no  person  shall  employ 
any  person  as  a  miner  who  does  not  hold  such  certificate  as  aforesaid,  and  no  mine 
foreman  or  superintendent  shall  permit  or  sufi'er  any  person  to  be  employed  under 
him,  or  in  the  mines  under  his  charge  and  supervision  as  a  miner,  who  aoes  not  hold 
such  certificates.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with 
the  provisiouij  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  eonviction  thereof 
shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  to  exceed 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  shall  nndergo  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  thii-ty 
days  aud  not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  either,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Skc.  7.  The  persons  who  are  now  serving  as  members  of  the  miners'  examiTiing 
— %oard  as  created  by  the  act  approved  the  ninth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the  examina- 
tion of  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  incompetent  persons  as  miners  in  anthracite  coal  mines''  [Brightley's 
Pardon's  Digest,  twelfth  edition,  page  1340],  shall  continue  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  to  serve  as  members  of  the  ''Miners'  examining  board"  until  the  terms 
for  which  they  were  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  approved  the 
ninth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  shall 
have  expired,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  this  act. 

Skc.  8.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  in  any  way,  excepting  as  herein 
provided,  afi^ect  miners'  certificates  which  have  been  lawfully  issued  under  the  pro- 
TitioiMi  of  the  herein  mentioned  act  approved  the  ninth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini 
one  fhoasand  eigbt  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

BBC.  9.  It  shau  be  the  duty  of  the  several  miners'  examining  boards  to  investigate 
M  complaints  or  charges  of  noncompliance  [with]  or  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  prosecute  all  persons  so  ofi'ending ;  and  upon  their  failure  so  to  do,  then 
it  ahftll  become  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  wherein  the  com* 
plftints  or  charges  are  made  to  investigate  the  same  and  prosecute  all  persons  so 
ofi'ending,  and  it  shall  at  all  times  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  prosecute 
such  members  of  the  miners'  examining  board  as  have  failed  to  perform  tneir  duty 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any 
citizen,  a  resident  of  this  Commonwealth,  from  prosecuting  any  person  or  persons 
violating  this  act,  with  power  to  employ  private  counsel  to  assist  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  same;  upon  conviction  of  any  member  of  the  miners' examining  board  for  any 
violation  of  this  act,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  herein  provided,  his  office  shall  be 
declared  vacant,  and  he  shall  be  deemed  ineligible  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  said 
board. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  members  of  the  said  ''  Miners'  examining 
board  "  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths. 

Sec.  11.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  15th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1897. 

Act  No.  379. — Hours  of  labor ^  etc.,  of  employees  of  State  and  munioipalitiee. 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  eight  hours  out  of  the  twentjr- 
four  of  each  day  shall  make  and  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  mechanics,  work- 
men and  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  or  any  municipal  corporation  therein, 
or  otherwise  engaged  on  public  works. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  mechanics,  workingmen  and  laborers  now  or  here- 
after em'ployed  by  the  State,  or  any  municipal  coTXK>ration  therein,  through  its  agents 
or  officers,  or  in  the  employ  of  persons  contractiog  with  the  State  or  said  corporation 
Jbr  iAeDerfoimMBce  of  pnblio  work,  and  in  all  sncb  employment  none  but  citisensof 
^e  United  BtBteg,  or  bIIbdm  who  shall  have  legally  declared  their  intention  to  become 
'^  wMo  JtMve  be&n  re§idmitB  of  the  Stete  In  irnlQik  ane^  ^ock  ia  to  be  done  for  the 
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recoivcd  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  and  as  admitted  by  snch  contractor  or 
contractors,  or  as  may  be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  sliail  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  eonvictiou,  when  the  couni deration  for 
such  work  and  material  shall  exceed  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  sliall  be 
fined  not  lees  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  twelve  months;  and  when 
snch  consideration  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  one  hundre<l  dollars,  sliall  be  iined 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  longer  than  thirty  days :  Pro- 
vided,  Said  contractor  or  contractors  or  'subcontractors  may  have  the  right  of  arbi- 
tration by  agreement  with  said  laborers,  subcontractors  and  materialmen. 
Approved  the  2d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1897. 


V 


ACTS  OF  1897. 

Chapter  57. — Education,    Chapter  VIL — CompuUorij  educaiUyn — Employment  of 

children  in  factories,  etc. 

Section  3.  No  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  bo  employed 
in  any  mine,  factory  or  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment,  or,  except  by  his 
|)arent  or  guardian,  in  any  other  manner  during  the  hours  when  the  public  schools 
in  the  city,  town,  village  or  district,  are  in  session,  unless  the  person,  Urm  or  corpora- 
tion employing  him  shall  first  procure  a  certificate  from  the  superintendent  of  tiro 
schools  of  the  city,  town  or  village,  if  one  be  employed,  otherwise  from  the  clerk  of 
the  school  board  or  board  of  education,  stating  that  sucli  child  has  attended  school 
for  the  period  of  twelve  weeks  during  the  year,  as  required  by  law,  or  has  been 
excused  from  attendance  as  provided  in  section  one  (1)  of  this  article;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  superintendent  or  clerk  to  furnish  such  certifi elites  upon  appli- 
oation  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of  such  child,  entitled 
to  the  same.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  mine,  factory,  work- 
shop or  mercantile  establishment,  and  any  other  person  who  shall  employ  any  child 
between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  every  such  ofienso  sh.iU  upon  con- 
viction thereof  bo  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10)  nor  more  than  twenty  dolLirs 
($20)  and  costs. 

Approved  Marcli  10, 1897. 

Ciiaptkr  60. — Protection  of  employeea  as  voters, 

SvcTiON  40.  Any  person  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  held  within  this  State, 
•hall  on  the  day  of  snch  election,  be  entitled  to  absent  himself  from  any  service  or 
employment  in  which  he  is  then  engaged  or  employed,  for  a  period  of  two  (2)  hours 
between  the  time  of  opening  and  the  time  of  closing  the  polls,  and  such  voter  shall 
not  because  of  so  absenting  himself,  be  liable  to  any  penalty,  no  [nor]  shall  any 
deduction  be  made  on  account  of  such  absence  from  nis  usual  salary  or  wages. 
Provided,  however ^  That  application  shall  be  made  for  such  leave  of  absence  prior 
to  tiiQ  day  of  election.  The  employer  may  specify  the  hours  during  which  such 
employee  may  absent  himself  as  aforesaid.  Any  person  or  corporation  who  shall 
refuse  to  an  employee  the  privilege  hereby  conferred,  or  who  shall  subject  an 
employee  to  a  penalty  or  reduction  of  waives  because  of  the  exercise  of  such  privi- 
lege or  who  shall  directly  or  indirectly  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Approved  March  5,  1897. 

Chapter  92. — Mine  regulaiiona — Safety  apparatus, 

Skctiox  1 .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sink  or  work  through  any  ver- 
tical or  inclined  shaft,  where  mining  cages  are  used,  at  a  greater  depth  than  two 
hundred  (200)  feet  unless  the  said  shaft  is  provided  with  an  iron  bonneted  safety 
cage,  to  be  used  in  lowering  and  hoisting  employees,  or  any  other  persons,  into  or 
ft'om  snch  shaft.  The  safety  apparatus,  whether  consisting  of  eccentrics,  springs  or 
other  devices,  must  be  securely  fastened  to  the  cage,  and  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
hold  the  cage  loaded  at  any  depth  to  which  the  shaft  may  be  sunk.  The  iron  bon- 
net must  be  made  of  boiler  sheet  iron  of  good  quality,  at  least  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  must  cover  the  top  of  the  cage  in  such  manner  as  to  afford 
the  greatest  protection  to  life  and  limb  from  any  debris,  or  anything  falling  down 
the  snaft. 
8jpc.  2.  'Evetj  person  or  corporation  falling  to  comply  with  the  prorisions  of  this 

Bet,  j'spamshable  by  a  Ane  not  exceeding  one  Uionsand  ($1,000)  dollars. 
Sxcs  3,  WhereuB,  an  emergeaer  existB,  thui  Mt  BhiSlMcA  eHHaot  firom  mid  alter  its 

^»»^fS^  snd  MpprovBL 

Approved  Mmreh  9.  XSST. 
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TENNSaSEB. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 
Chapter  11. — rroiection  of  cmiiJoyccs  as  voters. 

Sectiox  4.  It  eliall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself 
or  any  other  person  in  his  lielialf,  to  make  use  of  any  force,  violence  or  restraint,  or 
to  intlict  or  threaten  the  iniiiction,  by  himself  or  through  any  other  person,  of  any 
injury,  damage,  harm  or  loss,  or  iu  any  manner  to  practice  intimidation  upon  or 
against  any  person  in  order  to  induce  or  compel  such  person  to  vote  or  refrain  from 
voting  for  any  particular  person  or  persons,  measure  or  measures,  at  any  election 
provide<l  bylaw,  or  on  account  of  such  person  having  voted  or  refrained  from  voting 
ftt  any  such  election.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer,  either  corporation, 
association,  company,  firm  or  person,  iu  paying  its,  their  or  his  employees  the  salary 
or  wages  due  them,  to  enclose  their  pay  in  ''pay  envelopes"  on  which  there  is  written 
or  printi'd  any  political  mottoes,  devices  or  arc'umcnts,  containing  throats,  express 
or  implied,  intended  or  calculated  to  inllueuce  the  political  opinion,  views  or  actions 
of  such  emidoyecs.  Nor  shall  it  bo  lawful  for  any  employer,  either  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, company,  firm  or  person,  within  ninety  days  of  any  election  provided  by 
law,  to  put  up  or  otherwise  exhibit  in  its,  their  or  his  factory,  workshop,  mine,  mill, 
lK>arding  house,  oflice  or  other  establiKhment  or  place  where  its,  their  or  bis  employees 
may  be  working  or  may  be  present  in  the  course  of  such  employment,  any  hand  bill, 
notice  or  placard,  containing  any  threat,  notice  or  information,  that  m  case  any 
particular  ticket  or  candidate  shall,  or  shall  not  1*0  elected,  work  in  its,  their  or  his 
etitabliahment  shall  cease  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  its,  their  or  his  workmen  be  reduced; 
or  other  threats,  express  or  implied,  intended  or  calculated  to  iuUucuce  the  political 
opinions  or  actions  of  its,  their  or  his  employees. 

Any  person  or  persons,  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  x^rovisions  of  this  section 
ahall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  any  person,  whether  acting  in  his 
individual  capacity  or  as  an  olhcer  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  so  guilty  of  such 
miademeanor  shall  l>e  punished  as  hereinafter  prescribed. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  Im^  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  any  officer  or  agent  of  any  cor- 
poration to  influence  or  attempt  to  iuiluence,  by  force,  violence  or  restraint,  or  by 
intiicting  or  threatening  to  intlict  any  injury,  damage,  harm  or  loss,  or  by  discharg- 
ing from  employment  or  promoting  in  em]>loyment,  or  by  intimidation  or  otherwise 
in  any  manner  whatever,  to  induce  or  compel  any  employee  to  vote  or  refrain  from 
voting  at  any  election  provided  by  law,  or  to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting  for  any 
particalar  person  or  jyersons,  measure  or  measures,  at  any  such  election.  Any  sacn 
corporation,  or  any  officer  or  agent  of  such  corporation,  violating  any  of  the  provis- 
ionn  of  this  section,  shall  be  deeme<l  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  subject  to  the 
penalty  hereinafter  provided,  an<l  in  addition  thereto,  any  corporation  violating  this 
section  shall  forfeit  its  charter  and  right  to  do  business  in  this  State. 

8xc.  7.  *  *  *  any  corporation  or  agent  of  a  corporation,  guilty  of  any  oflcnse 
herein  made  a  misdemeanor,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  puuisihedby  a'tine  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars.     *     ^     *     . 

Approved  February  11,  1897. 

CiiArTER  39. — Cottrict  labor. 

Sectiox  1.  The  boord  of  prison  commissioners,  bo,  and  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  contract  for  the  hire  or  labor  of  convicts  now  confined  or  tliat  may 
hereafter  be  confined  in  tlie  State  penitentiary,  not  otherwise  employed,  to  any  per- 
son, persons,  iirms,  companies  or  corporations  desiring  to  carry  on  a  manufacturing 
or  otner  business  within  the  walls  of  the  State  penitentiary. 

Not  more  than  99  convicts  shall  be  leased  to  any  one  lirin  or  bo  employed  in  any 
one  business  within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary.' 

Skc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  prison  commissioners  in  making  con- 
tracts for  the  hibor  of  convicts  under  this  act  to  let  them  to  such  person,  persons, 
firms,  companies  or  corporations,  and  in  such  numbers  as  will  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  to  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Skc.  4.  No  contract  for  the  labor  of  convicts,  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  extend  beyond  the  1st  day  of  March,  11H)3. 

Skc.  H.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  in  making  contracts  to  so  make 
them  that  competition  with  free  labor  shall  be  the  least  possible  and  that  the  manu- 
facturing industries  established  within  the  penitentiary-  shall  be  as  diversitied  as 
Sracticable  or  possible  for  th(>  best  interest  of  the  State — at  the  same  time  having 
ne  regard  for  the  interests  of  free  labor. 

Approred  February  3»  1897. 
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CuAPTEfi  98. — Separate  water-cloeeU  for  female  emplayeee. 

Section  1.  All  pcrfions  hiring  or  employing  female  help  in  any  mannfactoring  or 
mercantile  husinoss  or  establishmenti  shall  provide  separate  privies  or  water-olosets 
for  such  foniale  help. 

Sec.  2.  No  male  person  shall  enter  such  separate  privies  or  water-closets  except 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or  cleaning  the  same.  ' 

Skc.  3.  A  violation  of  the  foregoing  sections  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  ponitthlible 
by  a  t\no  of  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  ten  dollars. 

Approved  January  27, 1897. 

Chapter  107. — Trade-markSf  etc.,  of  trade  unions. 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  person,  or  any  association,  or  tinion  of  workingmen,  has 
heretofore  adoi)ted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  a<lopt  or  use,  any  label,  trade-mark, 
term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  for  the  purpose  of  designating, 
making  known,  or  distinguishing  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  i>roduct 
of  labor,  as  having  been  made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packed,  or  put 
on  sale  by  such  person,  or  association,  or  union  of  workingmen,  or  by  a  member  or 
members  of  such  association  or  union,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  counterfeit  or  imitate 
such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  to  use,  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utter  or  circulate  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any 
such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design, 
device,  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  sells,  offers  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utters  or  oir- 
culatcH  any  couuterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device, 
or  form  of  advertisement,  or  knowingly  keeps,  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent, 
tliat  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other 
product  of  labor  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed, 
painted,  stamped,  or  impressed;  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of  any  goods,  wares, 
merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor  contained  in  any  box,  case,  can,  or  package,  to 
which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed, 
painted,  stamped  or  impressed;  or  keeps,  or  has  in  his  x>ossession,  with  intent  that  the 
same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  product  of 
labor  in  any  box,  case,  can,  or  package,  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or 
imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted,  stamped,  or  impressed,  shall  be  pun- 
fehed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  nnndred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  mcmths. 

8bc.  8.  E^very  person,  association,  or  union  that  has  heretofore  adopted,  or  used, 
or  shall  hcreauer  adopt  or  use,  a  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of 
advertisement  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  may  file  the  same  for  record  in 
the  office  r)f  the  secretary  of  state  by  leaving  two  copies,  counterparts  or  facsimiles 
thereof,  with  said  secretary,  and  by  filing  therewith  a  sworn  application  specifyinff 
the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  association,  or  anion,  on  whose  behalf  such  label, 
trade- mark,  tenn,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  the  class  of 
merchandise,  and  a  description  of  the  goods  to  which  it  has  been,  or  is  intended  to 
be,  a]>propriated,  stating  that  the  party  so  filing,  or  on  whose  behalf  such  label, 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  has  the  ri^ht 
to  the  use  of  the  same ;  that  no  other  person,  firm,  association,  union,  or  corporation 
has  the  ri<rht  to  such  use,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  any  such  near  resem- 
blance thereto  as  may  be  calculated  to  deceive,  and  that  the  facsimile  or  counter- 
parts filed  therewith  are  true  and  correct.  There  shall  be  paid  for  such  filinp  and 
recording  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Said  secretary  shall  deliver  to  such  person,  assooia- 
tion,  or  union  so  filing,  or  causing  to  be  filed,  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  so  many  dul^  attested  certificates  of  the 
recording  of  the  same  as  such  person,  association,  or  union  may  applv  for,  for  each  of 
which  certificates  said  secretary  shall  receive  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Any  such  certifi- 
cates of  record  shall  in  all  suits  and  prosecutions  under  this  act  be  sufficient  proof 
of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement. Said  secretary  of  state  shall  not  record  for  any  person,  union,  or  asso- 
ciation anv  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  that 
would  probably  be  mistaken  for  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form 
of  advertisement  theretofore  filed  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  other  person,  union,  or 
association. 

Sbc.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  for  himself,  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  assooi- 

ation,  or  union,  procure  the  filing  of  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  deefffn,  or  form  of 

advertisement  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  under  the  proiOBions  of  this 

act,  by  making  any  false  or  ft-andolent  repreaentationa  or  deolarationfly  TerbaUy  or 

Jj3  writing,  or  hy  any  Avadnlent  means,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  damages  snstMiied 
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in  consequence  of  any  stich  filing,  to  be  recovered  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  party 
injured  thereby,  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonnient  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  person,  assotriution,  or  union  adopting  or  using  a  label,  trade- 
mark, term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  as  aforesaid,  may  proceed  by 
suit  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display,  or  sale  of  any  counterfeits  or  imitations 
thereof;  and  all  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain 
Hurh  manufacture,  use,  display',  or  sale,  and  may  awanl  the  complainant  in  any  such 
j»nit,  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  such  damages,  resulting  from  such  manufacture, 
use,  sale  or  display,  as  may  be  by  the  court  or  jury  deemed  just  and  reasonable;  and 
shall  require  the  defendants  to  pay  to  such  perHon,  association  or  union,  all  ])rofitB 
derived  from  such  wrongful  manufncture,  use,  display  or  sale;  and  such  court  shall 
also  order  that  all  such  counterfeits  or  imitations  in  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  defendant  in  such  case  be  delivered  to  an  olficer  of  the  court,  or  to  the 
eomplainant,  to  l)e  destroyed. 

Skc  6.  Kvery  i»er8on  who  shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  label,  trade-mark, 
term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  of  any  such  person,  association,  or 
union,  in  any  manner,  not  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  person,  union,  or 
association,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  inonths,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  ($100)  <lollars.  In  all  eases  where  such  associatitm  or  union  is  not  incorpo- 
rate<l,  suits  under  tliis  act  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber of  such  association  or  union,  in  behalf  of,  and  for  the  use  of,  such  association 
or  union. 

Skc.  7.  ^ny  person  or  persons  who  shall  in  any  way  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any 
such  ])er8on,  association  or  union,  or  officer  thereof,  in  and  a1>ont  the  sale  of  goods 
or  otherwise,  not  being  autliorized  to  so  usc^  the  siiiiie,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  punishalile  bj-  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months, 
or  by  a  tine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Apiiroved  February  6,  1897. 

CnAi»TER  i25. — Convict  labor. 

Section  31.  The  board  of  prison  commissioners,  as  a  temporary  means  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  more  able  bodied  shorter  time  convicts,  not  otherwise  employed  or 
thaV  can  not  be  employed  within  the  walls  or  on  the  farm,  shall  be  permitted,  audit 
is  their  duty  to  establish  liranch  jirisons  and  contract  with  any  person,  firm,  corpora- 
tion or  county  or  mnnicipal  authorities  for  building  public  roads,  pikes,  clearing 

ground,  farming  operations,  where  competing  the  least  with  free  or  ekiUed  labor; 

•    •     « 

Approved  April  30,  1897. 


ACTS  OF  1897. 
Chapter  152. — Protection  of  ivages  of  emplayees. 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  clerk,  accountant,  bookkeeper,  artisan,  craftsman, 
factor^'  op<>rative,  mill  operative,  servant,  mechanic,  quarryman,  or  common  laborer, 
farm  hand,  male  or  female,  may  labor  or  perform  any  service  in  any  office,  store, 
■aloou,  hotel,  shop,  mine,  quarry,  manufactory,  or  mill  of  any  charact'er,  or  on 
any  farm,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  contrac.'t  or  agreement,  written  or  verbal,  with 
any  person,  employer,  firm,  corporation,  or  his,  her  or  their  agent  or  agents,  receiver 
or  receivers,  trustee  or  trustees,  in  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  amount  due 
by  8uch  contract  or  agreement,  written  or  verbal,  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  em- 
ployees shall  have  a  first  lion  upon  all  products,  machinery,  tools,  fixtures,  appur- 
tenances, goods,  wares,  merchandise,  chattels,  or  thing  or  things  of  value  of 
wbat«oever  character  that  may  be  created  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  labor  of 
such  persons  or  necessarily  connected  with  the  x>erformance  or  such  labor  or  service, 
which  may  be  owned  by  or  in  the  possession  of  the  aforesaid  employer,  person,  firm, 
corporation,  or  his,  her  or  their  agent  or  agents,  receiver  or  receivers,  tru8t<>e  or 
tniatees:  Frovidtd,  That  the  lien  herein  given  to  a  farm  hand  shall  be  subordinate  to 
the  landlord's  lien  now  provided  by  law. 

8ec.  2.  Whenever  any  x>cr8on,  employer,  firm,  corporation,  his,  her  or  their  agent 
or  agents,  receiver  or  receivers,  trustee  or  trustees^  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  make  pay- 
Busnts  as  nereinafter  prescribed  in  this  act,  the  said  clerk^  accountant,  bookkeeper, 
^       handy  artisan,  craftsman,  operative;  servant,  meohamo,  quaxiymttn,  ot\aX^^i«t) 
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who  Rhall  hayo  performed  Bervice  of  any  character,  shall  miiko  or  havo  mode  dai)1i- 
cato  accounts  of  snch  service,  "with  amount  dne  him  or  lier  for  tho  samo,  and  present 
or  havo  prcAentod,  to  aforesaid  employer,  person,  firm  or  cor|)oration,  his,  her  or 
their  a^ent  or  agents^  receiver  or  receivers,  trustee  or  trustees,  one  of  tho  afoi-esaid 
dnplicite  accounts  within  thirty  days  after  the  said  indebtedness  shall  have  accrued. 
The  other  of  the  said  duplicate  accounts  shall,  within  the  time  hereinbefore  pre- 
scribed, be  filed  with  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  said  service  was  ren- 
dered, and  shall  be  recorded  by  the  county  clerk  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
The  party  or  parties  presenting  the  aforesaid  account  shall  make  alHdavit  as  to  the 
correctness  ot  the  same.  A  compliance  with  tho  foregoing  requirements  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  necessary  to  fix  and  preserve  tho  lien  given  under  this  act ;  and  tho 
liens  of  diflerent  persons  shall  take  precedence  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  filed  : 
Proiidcd,  That  all  persons  claiming  the  benefit  of  this  act  shall  havo  six  roonihs 
within  which  to  bring  suit  to  foreclose  tho  aforesaid  lien  :  J  nd  provided,  further,  That 
asubstantial  compliance  with  tho  provisions  of  this  section  shall  bo  deemed  sufficient 
diligence  to  fix  and  seonro  tho  lieu  hereinbefore  given  :  Provided,  That  any  purchaser 
of  such  products  from  the  owner  thereof  shall  acquire  a  good  title  thereto,  nuliss 
ho  has  at  the  time  of  tho  purchase  actual  or  constructive  notice  of  tho  claim  of  snch 
lien  holder  upon  such  products,  said  constructive  notice  to  l>e  given  by  record  of 
such  claim,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  or  by  suit  file<l. 

i^KC.  3.  Under  the  operations  of  this  act,  all  wages,  if  service  is  hy  agreement  per- 
formed by  tho  day  or  week,  shall  bo  dne  and  payable  weekly,  or  if  by  the  month, 
shall  l>e  duo  and  payable  monthly.  All  pa^inents  to  be  made  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States. 

Skc.  4.  Anv  of  the  parties  named  in  Fectiou  1  of  this  .'^ct,  may  transfer  or  assi;;n 
their  rights  hereunder,  and  their  assignee  or  assignees  shall  have  the  some  ri^^hts 
and  privileged  as  are  conferred  upon  such  persons  enumerated  in  section  1. 

Stx:.  5.  The  lien  created  by  this  act  shall  ceaso  to  be  operative  after  six  months 
after  the  same  is  fixed,  unless  suit  is  brought  within  said  time  to  enforce  snch  lien. 

Approvetl  May  27,  1897. 

Takes  cftcct  IX)  days  after  adjournment.     [Adjouru<d  May  21, 1897.] 

Chapter  163. — Examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  plumber 8. 

Sectiox  1.  Every  city  in  this  State  having  underground  sewers  or  cesspools,  bh:ill 
pAB8  ord man c<'s  regulating  the  tapping  of  said  sewers  and  cesspools ;  regulating  house 
drainage  and  plumbing,  creating  a  board  for  the  examination  of  plumbers,  to  be 
known  as  the  examining  and  supervising  board  of  plumbers;  to  provide  for  an  inspec- 
tion of  plnm>>iiig.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  the  following  five  persons :  A  member 
of  the  local  board  of  health,  the  city  engineer,  tho  chief  plumbing  inspector,  a 
master  plumber  of  not  less  than  ten  years  active  in  [aic]  continuous  business  exi)eri- 
ence,  and  a  journeyman  plumber  of  not  loss  than  five  years  active  continuous  prac- 
tical exjjcrience.  The  mayor  and  tho  local  board  of  health  shall  make  said  appoint- 
ment, and  shall  regulate  tbe  length  of  term  each  mem]>ev  shall  serve;  they  shall  fill 
all  vacancies  occurring  in  the  examining  and  supervising  board  of  plninbers;  appoint- 
ments to  said  vacancies  to  be  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whose  place  is 
filled. 

Skc.  2.  The  examining  and  sni>ervising  board  of  plumbers  herein  created  shall 
examine  and  pass  upon  allpersonsnowengagedinthebusineRsof  plumbing,  whether 
as  a  master  plnml»er,  employing  plumber,  or  journeyman  plumber,  in  their  respective 
cities,  and  all  persons  who  may  hereafter  wish  to  engage  in  tho  business  of  plumbing 
as  master  plumber,  employing  plumber,  or  journeyman  plnmlwr,  within  their 
n^spoctive  jurisdictions,  and  also  all  persons  who  may  apply  for  the  office  of  plumbing 
inspector.  They  shall  issue  a  license  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  Huccessfully  pass 
a  required  examination.  They  shall  also  register  in  a  book  to  bo  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  names  and  places  of  business  of  all  persons  to  whom  a  plumbcr^s  license  13 
issued.  They  shall  not  issue  license  for  more  than  one  year,  but  the  same  shall  be 
renewed  from  year  to  year,  upon  proper  application. 

Sec.  3.  Each  applicant  for  examination  for  plnmbcr*s  license  shall  pay  to  such 
person  as  tho  examining  and  supervising  board  of  plumbers  may  designate  to 
i-eceive  tho  same,  the  sum  of  three  ($3)  dollars  for  each  mastiT  plumber  examined, 
and  the  sum  of  two  ($2)  dollars  for  each  journeyman  plumber  examined,  which  fees 
may  he  used  liy  said  board  to  defray  any  of  its  legitimate  expenses,  the  residue,  If 
any,  to  be  pnid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  in  which  said  board  shall  operate. 
Members  of  the  examining  and  supervising  board  of  plumbers  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensaticu  for  their  services  on  said  board.  Said  license  shall  be  nontransferable, 
and  said  examination  and  examination  fee  shall  not  be  required  of  the  same  person 
more  than  onco. 
S^a  4.  In  selecting  the  fint  or  chief  Inspector  of  plumb  ins,  herein  provided  for^ 
tbe  mayor  ehall  act  with  the  other  four  memben  of  said  board  above  specified. 
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After  said  inspector  of  plumbing  sball  have  hoo.n  cbosc^n,  be  sball  become  tbe  Aftb 
member  of  the  examining  and  8ui>oryi8ing  board  of  plumbers  in  place  of  tbe  mayor. 

8ec.  5.  License  sball  not  be  issued  to  any  person  or  firm  to  carry  on  or  work  at  tbe 
business  of  plumbing,  or  to  act  as  inspector  of  plumbing,  until  be  or  they  sball  have 
iippcared  before  tbe  examining  nud  supervising  board  for  examination  and  registra- 
ifoii,  and  shall  have  snccessfully  passed  the  required  examination.  Kvery  firm  carry- 
ing on  tbe  business  of  plumbing  shall  hare  at  least  one  member  who  is  a  practical 
plamber. 

Skc.  6.  Any  person,  whether  as  master  plumber,  employing,  or  journeyman 
plnmber,  engaged  in,  working  at,  or  conducting  tbe  business  of  plumbing  without 
license  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  pay  a  line  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  two  hondred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

[Note. — The  foregoing  act  was  presented  to  the  governor  of  Texas  for  his  approval, 
on  Friday,  the  twenty-hrst  day  of  Ma^,  A.  D.  1897.  but  was  not  signed  by  him  nor 
retniiied  to  tbe  bouse  in  which  it  originated  with  liis  objections  thereto  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  thereupon  became  a  law  without  his  signa- 
taro. — J.  W.  Msulden,  Secretary  of  State.] 

Takes  effect  90  days  after  adjournment.     [Adjourned  May  21, 1897.] 


SECEHT  OOVEBVHEHT  COHTRACTS. 

[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treaaary,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
famish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constmctions  and  repairs  entered  into  b^ 
them.     These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  followiDg  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Saper- 
vising  Architect  of  the  Treasury : 

Ellis  Island,  New  York  Habbob,  N.  Y. — Jannary  22j  1898.  Con- 
tract with  Warren  Rosevelt,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  crib  bulkhead  and 
dredging  and  filling  therefor  at  immigrant  station,  $61,046.86.  Work 
to  be  completed  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  working  days. 

Patebson,  N.  J. — January  31 ,  1898.  Contract  with  James  F.  Earley, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  plaster  models  for  ornamental  marble,  wood, 
iron,  plaster,  etc.,  work  for  post-office,  $2,832.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  ninety-five  days. 

Omaha,  Nebb. — January  31,  1898.  Contract  with  Angus  McLeod 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  the  completion  of  interior  finish  and 
plumbing  above  first  story,  etc.,  of  court  house,  customhouse,  and  post- 
office,  $79,477.    Work  to  be  completed  within  twelve  months. 

WASHiNaxoN,  D.  C— February  2, 1898.    Contract  with  D.  S.  Hess 
ft  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  completion  of  interior  finish  of  post-officei  Tl 
9319,400.    Work  to  be  completed  within  eight  months. 

Pueblo,  Colo. — February  9, 1898.    Contract  with  Charles  B.  Krase 
Heating  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  boiler  plant,  low-pressure  and 
exhaust  steam  heating  and  mechanical  ventilating  apparatus  for  post- 
office,  $15,835.    Work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred  working- 
days. 

South  Omaha,  Nebb.— February  21, 1898.  Contract  with  Charles^! 
W.  Cindele  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  erection  and  completion,  except  heat-i 
ing  apparatus,  of  post-office,  $63,600.  Work  to  be  completed  within 
twelve  months. 
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THE  ALASKAN  GOLD  FIELDS  AND   THE  OPPOBTinnTIES   THET 

OFFEE  FOE  CAPITAL  AND  LASOE. 

BY   SAM.   C.   DUNHAM. 

[Recognizing  the  desire  for  trustworthy  information  relating  to  the 
opportunities  for  remunerative  employment  of  American  labor  and 
capital  in  the  gold  regions  in  the  Yukon  Valley  and  adjoining  territory, 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Dunham,  of  this  Department,  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  Alaska  and  to  the  locality  of  the  gold  regions  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  official  investigation.  The  Department  was  in  receipt  of  so 
many  inquiries  relative  to  wages,  cost  of  living,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  mining  industry  in  Alaska  that  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  make  the  investigation.  Instructions  were  given  Mr.  Dunham  July 
29, 1897,  and  he  left  Washington  on  the  31st.  Mr.  Dunham  was  selected 
becanse  of  his  experience  of  twelve  years  or  more  in  gold  and  silver 
mining  districts,  his  familiarity  with  mining  processes  and  the  habits 
of  miners  fitting  him  thoroughly  for  the  proposed  inquiry.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  knowledge  of  mining  matters,  he  is  an  expert  stenographer, 
which  (iualification  has  enabled  him  to  take  down  statements  for  his 
report  when  made  to  him,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  depending 
upon  memory  for  transcription. 

Mr.  Dunham's  report  is  herewith  given  to  the  public.  It  brings 
matters  up  to  »January  8, 1898.  In  transmitting  his  report  Mr.  Dunham 
informs  the  Department  ot  the  great  difficulties  that  he  had  to  overcome 
in  securing  information.  These  difficulties  arose  in  many  ways,  chiefly 
in  the  verification  of  statements,  and  from  the  habits  of  miners  to  exag> 
gerate  their  accounts  of  output  and  conditions.  Only  personal  obser- 
vations could  secure  the  real  facts. 

Mr.  Dunham  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  courtesies  and 
Msistance  extended  by  Uon.  Joseph  W.  Ivey,  collector  of  customs  for 
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the  district  of  Alaska,  Sitka;  G.  Con stau tine,  insi)ector  Northwest 
mounted  police,  Dawson,  Northwest  Territory;  Capt.  J.  E.  Hansen, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  Dawson ; 
Capt.  John  J.  ITealey,  manager  of  the  Xorth  American  Transportation 
and  Trading  Company,  Dawson;  lion.  John  E.  Crane,  United  States 
commissioner,  Circle  City,  Alaska;  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  deputy  collector 
of  customs,  Circle  City;  Mr.  Howard  Turner,  agent  Alaska  Commercial 
Comi)any,  Circle  City;  Mr.  George  E.  King,  agent  North  American 
Transportation  and  Trading  Company,  Circle  City;  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe, 
editor  of  the  Alaska  Miner,  Juneau;  Mr.  F.  D.  Nowell,  of  the  Berners 
Bay  Mining  Company,  Juneau,  and  the  Alaska  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Juneau.  Special  thanks  arc  also  duo  Ernest  O.  Crewe,  M.  D.,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  who  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Dunham's  investigations  Avas  at  Circle 
City,  for  the  prei)aration  of  that  i>ortion  of  his  report  relating  to  tlie 
clinmtic  conditions  and  agricultural  resources  of  Alaskji,  and  to  (Japt. 
P.  IT.  Ray,  U.  S.  A.  For  the  accompanying  general  map  acknowledg- 
ment is  hereby  rendered  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  of  Washington,  D.  C. — 
C.  D.  W.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

On  July  15, 1897,  the  steamer  Excehior  euterc<l  her  dock  at  San  Fran- 
cisco with  a  party  of  miners  returning  homo  from  the  Yukon  River. 
The  dispatches  which  went  to  the  country  through  the  press  that  even- 
ing and  the  following  morning  announced  that  a  large  amount  of  gold 
dnst,  variously  stated  at  from  $500,000  to  8750,0(K),  had  been  brought 
down  on  the  Excelsior ^  and  gave  the  details  of  the  discovery  and  partial 
d6veh)pment  the  previous  fall  and  winter  of  rich  placer  gold  diggings 
on  tributaries  of  the  Klondike,  a  anmll  river  llowing  into  the  Yukon 
from  the  eastward  at  a  PQiiM  in  Northwest  Territory  not  far  from  the 
boundary  line  between  Amencan  and  lUitish  territory.  The  news  cre- 
ated some  excitement  anMinW  the  miners  of  the  West,  but  attracted  no 
great  attention  in  the  3'^a^^  On  July  17  the  steamer  Porfland  landed 
at  Seattle  with  some  sixty^iners  from  the  Klondike  and  bringing  gold 
dust  to  the  value  of  $800)^.  This  news  was  so  skillfully  handled  by 
enterprising  newspapers^A^at  within  a  week  thousands  of  men,  many 
of  whom  hswl  never  t^iken  hold  of  pick  or  shovel  with  serious  intentions 
in  their  lives,  were  maldi^  preparations  to  go  to  the  new  gold  fields, 
and  by  August  1  the  moSK  dramatic,  if  not  the  most  extensive,  exodus 
since  that  of  1S49  was  w^l  under  way.  Men  who  had  partioii)ated  in 
the  great  exodus  of  nearay  half  a  century'-  ago,  in  reading  the  accounts, 
felt  their  nerves  tinsJeros  they  recalled  the  golden  days  of  the  fifties, 
and  many  of  these  owMiioneers  outlitted  their  sons  and  nephews  and 
bade  them  Godspeed  l(rlho  new  Eldorado;  while  a  million  artisans  and 
laborers,  who  duriiigjMie  long  industrial  depression  had  toiled  for  a 
bare  subsistence  or  hJIi  not  toiled  at  all,  looked  longingly  toward  the 
North.    The  contagion  spre-ad  to  all  classes — ^laborers,  clerks,  merchants, 
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bankers,  lawyers,  i^liysiciaiis,  iiiinisters  of  the  gosi)el — and  even  Federal 
and  State  officials  were  so  cbarmod  by  the  alluring  picture  drawn  by 
the  press  that  they  resigned  their  i)ositions  to  undergo  the  hardships 
of  the  perilous  journey  to  the  Klondike,  i)resunial)ly  to  engage  in  the 
anlnous  labor  of  mining.  While  it  was  evident  that  the  mass  of  matter 
on  the  subject  appearing  in  the  daily  press  contained  much  tliat  was 
exaggerated  and  untrue,  yet  it  was  recognized  that  truth  alsopervade<l 
the  stories  that  were  told,  for  the  amount  of  gold  brought  by  the  miners 
from  the  Yukon  indicated  beyond  doubt  that  a  strike  of  extraordinary 
character  had  been  made.  Tlie  demand  at  Washington  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  authentic  information  on  the  subject  had  become  so 
great  by  the  latter  end  of  July  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  felt 
impelled  to  make  an  oflicial  inquiry  relative  to  the  condition  of  aftairs  in 
the  Yukon  gold  fields,  and  the  writer  was  ordered  to  make  the  investi- 
gation, in  accordance  witli  the  following  letter  of  instructions,  of  date 
July  20,  1897: 

You  are  herebj-  assigned  to  duty  in  Alaska  and  British  America  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  investigation  relative  to  the  oi)portunitie8 
which  the  gold  regions  in  the  Yukon  Valley  and  adjoining  territory 
afiford  for  the  remunerative  employment  of  American  labor  and  capi- 
tal. Please  proceed  at  once  to  Circle  City  or  Dawson  City,  as  may  be 
most  practicable.  Your  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  recently  dis- 
covered gold  fields  and  the  surrounding  country  should  be  thorough, 
and  so  conducted  as  to  enable  you  to  ascertain  full  and  complete  infor- 
mation ns  to  the  means  and  expense  of  reaching  such  localities,  the 
demand  for  labor,  rates  of  wages,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  and  also  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  present  workings  and  the  best  localities  for  settle- 
ment. Your  inquiries  should  include  not  only  the  gold  lields  and 
vicinity,  but  sucli  other  localitics'in  Alaska  as  are  aftectcd  by  the  gold 
discoveries.  You  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  investigation  is  to  ascertain  what  avenues  are  open  for  the 
employment  of  labor  and  the  conditions  under  which  such  employment 
can  be  secured. 

Your  re])ort  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date  consistent 
vith  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  along  the  lines  indicated 
and  in  the  territory'  assigned  to  you. 

riease  keep  the  Department  fully  informed  from  tinie  to  time  as  to 
the  ]irogress  of  your  work,  bearing  in  mind  any  unusual  developments 
which  may  occur  in  the  gold  tields,  in  order  that  the  peoi)le  in  this 
country  may  receive  piuujpt  and  authentic  infornuitiou  in  relation 
thereto. 

This  rei>ort  embodies  the  result  of  the  investigation  made  under  the 
above  letter  of  instrui'tions. 

THE  TRAILS. 

There  are  four  principal  trails  that  were  travelled  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  those  going  to  the  Yukon  gold  lields  during  the  i)ast  season. 

The  first  that  will  be  (^msidercd  is  the  Stikeen  route.  Disembark- 
ing from  the  ocean  steamer  at  Wrangell,  the  tmveler  takes  a  river 
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steamboat  at  that  place  and  ascends  the  Stikeen  River  to  the  town  of 
Telegraph,  about  150  miles  fi'om  Wrangell.  The  fare  is  $10,  with  an 
allowance  of  100  pounds  of  baggage.  From.  Telegraph  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Teslin  there  is  a  x)ortage  of  122  miles,  and  during  the  past  sum- 
mer pack  horses  were  used  on  the  trail,  the  charge  for  packing  being 
17  J  cents  per  i)ound.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Teslin  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  timber  for  the  construction  of  boats,  but  as  there  is  no  saw- 
mill it  is  necessary  for  travelers  to  whipsaw  lumber  and  build  their 
own  boats.  It  is  reported  that  a  sawmill  will  be  in  operation  there  in 
the  spring.  Lake  Teslin  is  104  miles  long  and  is  the  source  of  the 
Teslin  (llootalinqua)  Itiver,  which  enters  Lewes  Kiver  128  miles  above 
Five  Finger  Rapids,  the  distance  from  the  head  of  the  lake  to  Dawson 
being  584  miles.  The  principal  advantage  of  this  route  is  that  it  avoids 
the  Orand  Canyon  and  the  White  llorse  Rapids,  but  on  account  of  the 
long  portage  it  was  chosen  by  comparatively  few  gold  seekers  during 
the  past  season,  probably  not  over  one  hundred  in  all.  It  is  authentio- 
ally  stated  that  the  Canadian  Government  is  constructing  a  wagon 
road  from  Telegraph  to  the  head  of  Lake  Teslin  and  that  Canadian 
cai)italist8  are  building  two  small  steamers  during  the  present  winter 
for  service  from  the  head  of  the  lake  to  Dawson,  expecting  to  have 
them  ready  for  traffic  on  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring. 

The  Chilkat  or  Dalton  trail  leaves  Lynn  Canal  at  Pyramid  Harbor, 
the  mouth  of  the  Chilkat  River,  and  ascends  that  stream  about  seventy- 
live  miles,  to  the  summit  of  Chilkat  Pass;  thence  i)a88ing  through  low, 
bald  hills  and  across  rolling  prairies  to  Fort  Selkirk,  five  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Pelly  and  about  325  miles  from  Chilkat  Pass.  The 
old  Dalton  trail,  which  has  been  practically  abandoned,  strikes  Lewes 
River  just  below  Five  Finger  Rapids.  The  Dalton  trails  were  used  by 
cattle  drovers  during  the  past  season,  one  herd  having  been  taken  in 
by  the  old  route,  and  a  few  miners  passed  over  the  new  trail  with  pack 
horses.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  deep  streams  to  cross,  it  often 
being  necessary  during  high  water  to  swim  them.  This  is  considered 
by  many  i)ractical  men  to  be  the  most  feasible  route  for  a  railroad  to 
the  Yukon. 

The  Skagway  River  enters  Lynn  Canal  near  its  hejul,  about  five 
miles  by  wat^r  below  Dyea.  The  Skagway  trail,  the  favorite  rout«  of 
the  Canadians,  follows  the  river  to  the  summit,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles,  and  thence  through  a  succession  of  hills,  bogs,  and 
meadows  to  Lake  Bennett,  the  distance  from  Skagway  Uarbor  to 
the  lake  being  ab(mt  forty-five  miles.  For  four  miles  from  Skagway 
there  is  a  f^iirly  good  wagon  road,  and  freight  is  transported  that  dis- 
tan*  (»  in  wa;j;()ns.  At  this  point  the  trail  ascends  the  mountain  side, 
traversing  pre<*i])itous,  rocky  hillsides  eight  miles,  and  then  crosses  the 
river  and  c<mtinues  its  course  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  to 
the  summit.  On  August  22  there  were  about  4,000  men  and  2,000 
horses  on  this  trail,  and  but  few  had  succeeded  in  getting  i)ast  the 
summit  with  their  outfits  on  account  of  its  miry  condition.    The  prioe 
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for  packing  to  Lake  Bennett  was  30  cents  per  pound,  and  liorses  were 
selling  for  from  $150  to  $300  a  head.  The  price  of  hay  was  $360  jier 
ton^  and  Klondike  prices  prevailed  generally,  a  pair  of  shoes  costing 
$10,  woolen  mittens  $3,  and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel  in  like 
proportion.  The  town  of  Skagway  had  a  temporary  population  of 
about  1,000,  there  being  a  few  buildings  constructed  of  rough  lum- 
ber, while  most  of  the  people  were  living  in  tents.  A  town  site 
had  been  located  and  surveyed,  and  the  place  possessed  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  boom  town  on  the  Western  plains.  The  steamers 
arriving  at  Skagway  discharged  their  passengers  and  cargoes  by  means 
of  lighters,  there  being  no  wharf  and  the  harbor  being  very  shallow 
near  shore.  The  tides  being  high  here,  freight  landed  on  the  beach  at 
low  tide  was  frequently  cauj^ht  by  the  incoming  tide  before  it  could  be 
tran8X)orted  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  in  this  way  much  loss  occurred. 
The  agents  of  the  steamship  comi)anie8  made  no  eftbrt  to  avoid  such 
disasters  to  the  property  of  their  patrons,  their  entire  energies  being 
strained  to  the  utmost  to  unload  their  vessels  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
order  to  get  them  back  to  the  lower  ports,  where  thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  anxiously  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  treated  in  like  manner. 
The  steamship  companies  were  building  a  wharf,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  state  of  affairs  described  will  be  improved  by  the  season  of 
1898.  During  July  Dyea  was  made  a  subport  of  entry,  but,  as  Skag- 
way has  a  deeper  harbor  than  Dyea,  most  of  the  vessels  landed  tlieir 
cargoes  at  Skagway  and  the  United  States  customs  officials  made  their 
headquarters  there  and  were  actively  engaged  in  collecting  duties  on 
unbonded  Canadian  goods.  There  were  many  vigorous  protests  from 
the  Canadians  against  what  they  considered  the  injustice  of  taxing 
goods  which  were  simply  in  transit  through  a  narrow  strip  of  Ameri- 
can territory  for  consumption  on  British  soil,  and  they  especially  com- 
plained of  the  $30  duty  being  charged  on  horses,  many  of  which  had 
cost  in  British  Columbia  less  than  the  amount  of  the  duty  imposed. 

The  Chilkoot  or  Dyea  trail  is  the  overland  route  to  the  Yukon  that 
lias  been  most  generally  chosen  during  past  years  by  gold  seekers,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  gold 
fields  last  summer  went  in  by  this  trail.  The  best  time  to  start  from 
Dyea  is  between  the  middle  of  March  and  the  last  of  April,  as  it  is 
then  comparatively  easy  to  transport  outfits  by  means  of  sleds  to  the 
foot  of  Lake  Bennett,  or  even  farther,  where  good  timber  lor  boat  build- 
ing can  be  ftmnd  in  abundance.  By  adopting  this  course  the  tedious 
and  difficult  trip  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass,  and  the  voyage  through  tlie 
lakes,  after  the  ice  breaks  up  in  May,  are  avoided,  the  journey  being 
made  through  the  canyon  of  the  Dyea  (Taiya)  River.  Parties  of  three 
or  four  should  be  organized,  as  one  tent  and  camp  outfit,  whii)saw,  etc., 
will  suffice  for  all. 

The  customary  rate  for  packing  from  Dyea  to  Lindeman  has  been  14 
cents  i)er  pound,  but  during  the  past  summer  it  rose  to  47  cents,  the 
rate  on  August  23  being  38  cents.    These  high  rates  were  tli^  t^^vAX  v^l 
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the  voluntary  bids  for  the  services  of  i)acker8  by  men  of  means  who 
were  anxious  to  get  to  the  Klondike  without  delay,  the  Indian  packers, 
having  once  received  an  advance  price  refusing  to  work  for  the  old  rate. 
Tkesc  prices  were  practically  prohibitory  to  gold  seekers  of  ordinary 
moans,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pack  their  supplies  themselves,  many 
of  them  having  been  six  weeks  on  the  trail  and  not  having  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  outfits  over.  The  average  load  of  a  white 
l^acker  was  100  i)ounds,  and  it  required  four  days  to  make  the  round 
trip  to  Lake  Lindeman,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles.  On  August 
23  there  were  about  1,500  men  on  the  trail  en  route  to  the  Klondike, 
and  about  250  Indians  and  150  white  men  were  engaged  in  packing. 
About  150  head  of  horses  were  in  use,  packing  as  far  as  Sheep  Gamp, 
fourteen  miles  from  Dyea,  starting  from  the  ferry,  to  which  point  freight 
was  transported  in  wagons.  Canoes  were  used  for  carrying  outfits  to 
the  head  of  canoe  navigation,  six  miles  from  Dyea.  The  Indians,  as  a 
rule,  i)acked  direct  from  Dyea  to  Lindeman,  carrying  from  100  to  220 
pounds  eacli,  while  the  wliite  packers  were  generally  employed  from 
the  liea<l  of  canoe  navigation  and  from  Sheei)  Camp  to  transport  the 
freight  carried  to  those  points  by  canoes  and  horses,  their  packs  ranging 
from  75  to  150  pounds.  Freight  and  passengers  for  Dyea  are  landed 
on  the  beach  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Skagway,  and  much  loss 
occnrrcHl  by  the  washing  away  of  supplies  by  the  incoming  tide.  The 
cost  for  transporting  freight  from  the  beach  to  the  village  of  Dyea, 
about  two  miles,  was  95  per  ton.  A  tirst  class  outfit  for  one  man 
weighs  from  1,200  to  1,500  pounds,  costing  from  -i^LjO  to  $200  at  Seattle 
or  .luneau,  and  no  one  sliould  venture  into  the  interior  with  less  than 
the  smaller  weight  named. 

The  details  of  the  journey  from  Dyea  to  Dawson  are  given  in  the 
form  ot  a  diary,  commencing  August  23, 1897,  as  it  Is  thought  that  they 
can  best  be  presented  in  this  way. 

Aiifjifst  ;?:j. — Started  from  Dyea  for  Lake  Lindeman  with  four  Indi- 
ans— Sleepy  Tom,  I^ight  Eye,  Slim  Jim,  and  Chilkat  Jack — each  with 
a  pack  of  100  pounds 5  rate,  38  cents  per  i)ound.  It  had  been  threaten- 
ing rain  all  the  morning,  and  it  was  with  great  difliculty  that  the  Indi- 
ans could  be  induced  to  move.  Finally,  at  11  a.  m.,  they  were  prevailed 
upon  to  set  out,  and  they  disappeared  in  the  woods  up  the  trail,  while 
their  victim  struggled  into  the  i)ack  straps  containing  his  valise,  rubber 
boots,  rille,  and  oilskin,  the  entire  weight  of  the  pack,  according  to  the 
scales,  being  forty-seven  pounds.  Followed  Indians  as  rapidly  as  i>os- 
sible,  but  could  not  catch  them.  Evidently  good  walkers.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  became  convinced  that  the  Dyea 
scales  letpiired  adjustment,  as  the  pack  seemed  to  weigh  much  more 
than  lorty-scven  i)ounds.  Met  a  little  Indian  boy  returning  from  the 
ferry  with  a  small  cart.  Ashe  was  evidently  in  the  freighting  business, 
a  proposition  was  made  to  him  to  transport  pack  to  the  ferry,  which  he 
agreed  to  do  for  $1.    Arrived  at  ferry,  one  mile  from  Dyea,  at  11.30. 
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Tlie  river  at  this  point  is  about  200  feet  wide,  being  very  swift  and 
deep.  Discharged  freighter  and  crossed  the  river;  ferry  charge,  50 
cents.  Was  informed  that  four  Indians  had  just  left,  and  that  tliey 
could  not  be  more  than  100  yards  ahead.  Proceeded  up  the  trail,  and 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  ferry  caught  up  with  a  Coeur  d'Aleno  miner 
with  two  pack  horses.  Having  had  but  little  experience  in  i)acking,  ho 
was  having  trouble  with  his  i)acks,  which  frequently  came  in  contact 
with  the  trees  on  the  narrow  trail.  One  horse  was  unevenly  loaded, 
with  a  100-pound  gunny  of  flour  on  one  side  and  fifty  pounds  of  beans 
on  the  other.  The  miner  suggested  that  the  valise  would  just  about  bal- 
ance the  i)ack,  and  ho  was  allowed  to  use  it  for  the  puri>ose  suggested. 
Proceeded  without  further  trouble  to  the  head  of  canoe  navigation,  six 
miles  from  Dyea.  The  trail  from  the  ferry  to  this  point  winds  through 
the  woods  and  along  a  dry  channel  of  the  river.  In  the  woods  the 
traveler  has  his  first  experience  with  Alaska  muck  and  roots.  In  many 
places  the  trail  is  cut  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  every  few  feet 
an  uncovered  root  extends  across  the  pathway,  requiring  a  species  of 
pedestrianisni  akin  to  walking  in  a  row  of  bushel  baskets.  Where  the 
trail  follows  the  old  river  bed  there  are  alternate  stretches  of  sand  and 
cobblestones,  rendering  progress  exceedingly  slow  and  fatiguing.  The 
river  is  crossed  three  times  between  the  ferry  and  the  camp  at  the  head 
of  canoe  navigation,  it  being  necessary  to  wade  the  stream  at  the  first 
and  second  crossings,  where  the  water  is  from  two  to  three  feet  deep 
and  very  swift,  while  at  the  third  crossing  there  is  a  good  footbridge. 
Arrived  at  the  camp  at  head  of  canoe  navigation  at  3  o'clock.  Tliore 
are  twenty-five  or  thirty  tents  here.  Bade  a  reluctant  adieu  to  Cceur 
d'Alene  miner  and  employed  Indian  packer  to  carry  valise  to  Sheep 
Camp,  eight  miles  farther  up  the  trail,  being  obliged  to  accede,  to  his 
demand  for  compensation  at  100-pound  rate,  or  $10  for  the  eight  miles. 
The  trail  follows  the  dry  channel  for  two  or  three  miles  and  then  ascends 
the  precipitous  side  of  the  canyon,  it  being  necessary  in  many  places  to 
climb  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  only  to 
descend  a  steep  incline  and  scale  another  hill  worse  than  the  last.  In 
the  ravines  and  lowlands  there  is  always  a  bed  of  muck,  produced  by 
decayed  vegetation  and  the  washing  down  of  the  soil  from  the  steep 
hillsides  by  the  heavy  and  almost  incessant  rains.  The  worst  places 
Lave  been  corduroyed  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars.  Maiiy 
Indian  and  white  packers  are  met  on  the  trail,  returning  to  Dyea. 
Inquiry  of  the  one  or  two  white  packers  from  whom  any  reply  whatever 
could  be  extracted,  elicited  the  information  that  four  Indians  had  been 
met  just  this  side  of  Sheep  Camp.  Sociability  is  at  a  discount  on  the 
Dyea  trail.  Your  respectful  greeting  of  "  good  afternoon  '-  is  received 
by  an  Indian  with  a  grunt  and  by  a  white  man  with  a  surprised  stare 
that  makes  you  feel  that  you  have  committed  a  grave  breach  of 
etiquette,  and  you  soon  learn  to  keep  your  mouth  shut,  except  to  catch 
your  breath  on  the  steep  inclines.    Arrived  at  Sheex)  Camp  at  7  o'clock. 
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There  are  probably  150  tents  here,  and  a  temi)orary  popxilation  of  300 
or  400.  The  camp  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Dyea  Eiver,  which  is 
here  a  rushing  torrent  30  or  40  feet  wide.  Mountains  of  Alpine  gran- 
deur rise  on  either  side,  and  the  gorges  are  filled  by  glaciers  which  dis- 
charge into  the  river  in  numerous  waterfalls.  On  inquiry  at  the  Indian 
camp  it  was  learned  that  Sleepy  Tom  &  Go.  had  gone  on  to  Stone 
House,  two  miles  farther  up  the  trail.  Stayed  for  the  night  at  the 
Palmer  House,  the  largest  hotel  in  Sheep  Camp.  This  structure,  which 
is  the  most  imposing  in  the  place,  is  constructed  of  rough  boards,  and 
is  about  25  by  60  feet  in  size,  having  but  one  story  containing  one  room. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  rear  portion  is  partitioned  off  by  means  of  a 
calico  portiere,  and  is  used  for  kitchen  and  general  living  room  of  the 
landlord  and  family.  Application  for  supper  was  met  by  a  statement 
from  the  landlord  that  he  had  fed  600  i^eople  during  the  day,  and  that 
everything  was  eaten  up ;  but  a  somewhat  prolonged  appeal  resulted 
in  the  production  of  two  biscuits,  a  slice  of  bacon,  and  a  cup  of  tea, 
the  charge  being  75  cents  in  advance,  this  requirement  being  based  on 
the  absence  of  heavy  baggage.  During  the  evening  the  landlord 
related  some  incidents  in  his  career.  He  had  farmed  and  reared  chil- 
dren in  Wisconsin,  until  the  hard  times  and  the  needs  of  a  large  family 
drove  him  to  Seattle,  but  unfortunately  he  struck  that  town  in  the 
wane  of  its  boom,  and  after  struggling  against  fate  for  a  year  or  two 
he  decided  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  frozen  North.  He  arrived  at 
Juneau  in  May  with  his  wife,  seven  children,  and  $8.  His  grit  was  of 
a  kind  that  gained  the  good  will  of  kind  i>eople  in  Juneau,  who  made 
it  possible  lor  him  to  come  to  Dyea,  with  his  two  half-grown  sons,  to 
engage  in  i)acking  on  the  trail.  After  some  weeks  of  most  exacting 
labor  he  found  himself  financially  equipped  to  cater  to  the  Sheep  <  'amp 
needs,  and,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  seven  children,  has  sin<;e  been  doing 
a  large  and  i)rofitable  business.  The  sons  are  still  packing  on  the 
trail  and  making  from  $10  to  $15  a  day  apiece.  So  much  for  clear 
grit  and  a  staunch  heart.  Some  forty  of  the  guests  were  accommo- 
dated with  lodgings  on  the  floor,  each  furnishing  his  own  blankets. 
Was  invited  to  share  the  blankets  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  hotel  for  two  or  three  weeks  on  account  of  a  broken  ankle. 
August  !2i. — Landlord  refused  i)ayment  for  lodging,  and  even  apolo- 
gized for  the  lack  of  accommodations.  This  fact,  even  without  the 
knowledge  obtained  in  the  conversation  last  night,  stamps  him  as  a 
*'cheechako."  {a)  After  breakfast  employed  packer  to  carry  valise  t^  Lake 
Lindeman  at  a  cost  of  $10,  and  at  8.30  a.  m.  proceeded  on  the  way  in  a 
drizzling,  cold  raiii.  At  the  foot  of  the  Chilkoot  Pass,  four  miles  from 
Sheep  Camp,  which  point  was  reached  at  10.30,  a  large  number  of  white 
men  and  Indians  were  camped,  many  of  whom  had  attempted  to  cross. 


a  A  Chinook  word  meaning  "newcomer,"  and  having  the  same  signification  as 
*'tondcTlbot"  on  the  upper  Mlssoari.  It  is  applied  to  everyone  who  has  not  passed 
a  winter  here. 
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but  had  cached  their  packs  and  returned.  They  stated  that  a  terrific 
Btorm  was  raging  on  the  summit  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  over. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  learned  that  Sleepy  Tom  and  his  party  had  reached 
the  summit  last  night,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  be  at  Lindemau  in 
order  to  receive  outfit  and  pay  them  off,  it  was  decided  to  attemi)t  the 
journey.  The  rugged  slope  of  the  Chilkoot  loomed  up  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  disappearing  in  the  clouds  and  mist  a  hundred  feet  above. 
The  trail  leads  up  rocky  ledges  and  along  smooth  bowlders,  some  of 
which  are  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  across  the  face  of  glaciers  many  acres 
in  extent,  and  in  places  skirting  precipices  projecting  over  gorges  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  depth.  There  is  no  vegetation  above  the  foot  of  the 
pass,  and  in  the  absence  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  abound  along  other 
portions  of  the  trail,  the  only  recourse  in  case  of  a  slip  or  stumble  is  to 
catch  at  the  rocks,  which  in  their  wet  condition  offer  a  poor  hold  for  the 
hand.  A  number  of  packers  were  met  high  up  on  the  trail,  who  stated 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  go  on;  that  they  had  gone  nearly  to  the  sum- 
mit, but  were  forced  to  return  on  account  of  the  storm.  By  this  time 
the  rain  had  turned  to  sleet,  and,  as  the  wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane, 
it  cut  the  face  like  needles  and  rendered  the  pathway  exceedingly  slip- 
l>ery  and  the  footing  uncertain.  Fortunately,  when  about  two  thirds  of 
the  ascent  was  accomplished,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  west,  coming  up  the 
pass  and  greatly  assisting  progress.  On  account  of  the  great  exertion  in 
climbing  the  steeps,  was  obliged  to  stop  at  frequent  intervals  for  a  breath- 
ing  8i)ell;  but  the  moment  the  exertion  ceased  a  chill  ensued,  making 
it  necessary  to  move  on  to  avoid  freezing.  Reached  the  summit  at 
ll..'3(>,  having  been  one  hour  in  making  the  ascent,  wet  to  the  skin, 
with  shoes  full  of  water,  and  chilled  to  the  marrow.  From  the  summit 
to  Crater  Lake,  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  the  descent  is  stoep 
and  the  trail  slippery  and  treacherous.  Arrived  at  Crater  Lake  at  1 
p.  m.,  and  found  that  the  ferry  was  not  running  on  account  of  the  high 
wind,  making  it  necessary  to  proceed  by  way  of  the  trail.  At  2  o'clock 
reached  Happy  Camp.  A])plicd  at  half  a  dozen  of  the  score  or  so  of 
tents  for  a  cup  of  coft'ee,  but  was  refused,  although  in  each  case  pay- 
ment was  tendered.  A  man  with  a  pile  of  grub  six  feet  high  in  front 
of  his  tent  declined  to  part  with  enough  of  it,  even  for  pay,  to  enable 
.a  fellow-traveler  to  reach  his  own  outfit  a  few  miles  farther  on.  Seemed 
to  be  possessed  by  a  fear  that  next  year,  about  June,  x)erhaps,  he  was 
liable  to  run  short  of  some  luxury.  Ueached  the  foot  oi  Long  Lake, 
three  miles  from  Lindenian,  at  4  o'clock.  (Juite  a  number  of  tents  here. 
Applied  at  one  ibr  a  cup  of  cofVee,  and  received  a  hearty  invitation 
from  the  three  occupants,  all  sturdy  young  men  from  Montana,  to  join 
them  in  the  meal  they  were  preparing.  An  attempted  apology  for  the 
intrusion  nn*t  with  the  unanimous  assurance  from  the  young  men  that 
none  was  necessary,  as  they  had  themselves  but  ten  minutes  before 
taken  possession  of  the  tent,  which  they  had  found  unoccupied.  After  a 
Bumjituous  dinner  of  baking-powder  biscuits,  bacon,  beans,  and  cotl'ee,  a 
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letter  was  written  to  tbe  owner  of  the  tent,  thanking  him  for  his  hospi- 
tality, Bigned  by  his  four  gaests,  and  left  on  the  grub  box.  Arrived  at 
Lake  Lindeuiaii  at  7  o^elock.  The  camp  at  the  head  of  the  lake  contains 
about  fifty  tents  and  a  temporary  iK)pulation  of  200.  Sleepy  Tom  et  al. 
not  yet  here.  Situation  somewhat  discouraging;  no  blankets,  no  food — 
nothing  but  wet  clothes  and  a  bad  cold.  Made  the  acquaintance  of 
two  brothers  from  Juneau,  and  on  statement  of  circumstances  was 
invited  to  share  their  tent,  given  a  change  of  clothing  and  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  Hudson  Bay  rum,  and  put  to  bed.  Opinion  of  the  people  on 
the  trail  improving. 

August  25. — Spent  the  day  in  lnsx>ectuig  the  camp.  Fifteen  boats 
are  in  course  of  construction,  whipsawed  lumber  being  used.  Logs 
are  getting  scarce,  it  being  necessary  to  go  two  or  three  miles  across 
the  lake  to  get  good  ones.  Lumber  is  selling  for  $500  a  thousand  at  the 
sawmill  at  Lake  Bennett,  eight  miles  below.  Boat  large  enough  to  carry 
three  men  sold  to-day  for  $375.  Prices  of  all  articles  practically  pro- 
hibitory for  men  of  ordinary  means.  Flour  and  bacon  cost  $50  a  hun- 
dred laid  down  here,  and  can  scarcely  be  bought  at  any  price.  Good 
pair  of  shoes  costs  $15.  Two  men  working  together,  whipsawing  lum- 
ber, sell  their  day's  product  for  $50,  and  packers  receive  as  high  as  $25 
a  day  and  board.  Has  been  raining  steadily  all  day,  and  it  is  reported 
that  there  is  a  bad  storm  on  the  summit,  ^o  Indians  have  crossed  the 
pass  since  the  21st. 

August  S6, — Still  raining.    No  Indians. 

August  27, — Right  Eye  arrived  at  9  a.  m.  Brings  letter  from  post- 
master at  Dyea,  stating  that  Sleepy  Tom,  Slim  Jim,  and  Ghilkat  Jack 
are  still  there;  that  the  four  Indians  had  come  only  half  a  mile  or  so 
on  tlie  23d,  and  then  took  to  the  woods  and  went  back  home  to  await 
good  weather.     Still  raining,  but  barometer  indicates  clear  weather. 

Augnsi  28. — Sleepy  Tom  and  Slim  Jim  arrived  at  9  a.  m.,  with  packs 
containing  blankets  and  typewriter.  Typewriter  in  bad  condition,  sole 
leather  ease  having  collapsed  on  account  of  the  soaking  rain.  Should 
have  been  packed  in  a  box.  Have  made  arrangements  for  passage 
down  the  river.  Construction  of  the  boat  begins  to-morrow,  and  hope 
to  be  ready  to  leave  within  three  days.  Secured  hind  quarter  of  cari- 
bou to-day;  price,  50  cents  per  pound.  An  improvement  on  bacon.- 
Weather  has  cleared  up,  and  seven  boats  got  away  to-day.  Seventy- 
five  Indian  packers  and  about  fifty  white  men  got  over  to-day.  They 
report  that  the  summit  has  been  imx)assable  for  three  days.  The  priee 
of  packing  has  increased  to  -10  cents  per  pound.  Whisky  selling  to-day 
for  {?8  a  bottle,  and  reported  not  a  very  good  article  at  that. 

August  29  {Sunday), — Last  pack  got  in  at  11  a.m.  Chilkat  Jark 
jumped  his  contract,  and  postmaster  at  Dyea  employed  Tagish  Tom  as 
a  substitute,  Tom  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  Long  Lake  whisky, 
but  got  here  just  the  same.  Man  with  2C-foot  boat  on  Long  Lake  is 
making  $:i50  a  day  ferrying  freight  down  the  lake.    Left  at  11  a.  m.  for 
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Lake  Bennett  in  Peterboro  canoe,  Ontfit  of  entire  party,  weighing  4,000 
poands,  was  ferried  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Lindeman,  six  miles,  for  $30. 
The  lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  six  miles  long  and  one 
mile  wide.  It  empties  into  Lake  Bennett  through  a  very  crooked  and 
nMTOw  stream,  full  of  rocks  and  rapids,  and  dangerous  for  boats.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  a  portage  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Bennett,  boats  being  let  down  through  the  swift  stream  by 
means  of  ropes.  Beached  the  foot  of  the  lake  at  12.30  p.  m.,  made  the 
portage,  and  camped  at  the  head  of  Lake  Bennett  at  5  p.  m.  Wages 
and  prices  at  Lindeman  and  Bennett  to-day :  Whisky,  $8  a  bottle  and 
50  cents  a  drink;  bacon,  $1  per  i)ound;  Hour,  $80  per  hundred;  dried 
fruit,  $50  per  hundred;  beans,  $50  per  hundred;  tobacco,  $2  per 
pound;  fish  and  game,  $1  per  pound ;  nails,  $1  x>er  pound;  horseshoes, 
$5  apiece;  horseshoe  nails,  $1  apiece;  boots,  $18;  shoes,  $12  to  $15; 
wages  of  boatbuilders,  $15  a  day  and  board.  Many  packers  are  making 
from  $25  to  $30  a  day.  About  200  people  are  camped  here,  there  being 
forty  or  fifty  tents  scattered  along  the  lake  shore.  The  Skagway  trail 
ends  here*  About  100  men  have  succeeded  in  getting  their  outfits  to 
Bennett  by  the  Skagway  route.  It  is  reported  that  the  trail  has  been 
mnch  improved,  and  that  many  hundreds  will  get  over  in  the  course  of 
the  next  fortnight.  The  price  of  packing  on  the  Skagway  trail  has 
risen  to  00  cent's  per  pound. 

August  30. — Raw  and  cold,  and  a  drizzling  rain  fell  all  night.  The 
temperature  is  getting  lower  and  lower;  45  this  morning.  It  has  been 
snowing  on  the  mountains  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  snow  line  is 
ereeping  toward  the  valleys  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  a  day,  it  now  being 
about  3,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  1,000  above  the  valleys.  Learned 
to-day  that  the  man  who  has  been  building  boat  at  sawmill  two  miles 
across  the  head  of  the  lake  has  been  sick  and  made  no  progress. 
Nominal  price  of  lumber  at  sawmill,  $500  a  thousand,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  any,  as  the  proprietors  require  their  entire  output  (800 
feet  per  day)  for  the  construction  of  boats  already  contracted  for.  Two- 
ton  boats  selling  to-day  for  8350  and  $400.  Rained  all  day,  with  cold 
wind  from  the  north. 

August  31. — Met  sergeant  of  the  Xortliwest  mounted  police,  who  is 
here  with  a  pioneer  party  of  seven  men  for  the  i)urpose  of  building  boats 
for  the  transportation  to  Lake  Tagish  and  Dawson  of  six  ofticers  and 
twenty  men  of  the  force  now  coming  over  the  Skagway  trail.  Received 
from  him  first  authentic  information  relative  to  the  customs  station  just 
established  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Tagish.  A  customs  collector  of 
the  Dominion  Government  has  passed  down  the  lakes  and  is  expected 
to  begin  the  levy  of  duties  to-morrow  on  all  unbonded  American  goods 
passing  his  station.  The  following  rates  are  to  be  charged:  On  hard- 
ware, from  30  to  35  i)er  cent  ad  valorem;  provisions,  from  15  to  20  per 
cent;  clothing,  from  20  to  25  per  cent;  tobacco,  50  cents  per  i)ound. 
Miners'  blankets,  clothing  in  actual  use,  and  100  jwunds  of  i)rovision8 
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will  be  allowed  in  free.  Apart  from  these  exemptions  the  duty  on 
ordinary  outfits  will  average  about  25  per  cent.  Still  raining,  with 
sharp  north  wind,  and  snowing  in  the  mountains. 

September  1. — Still  raining,  with  cold  wind  blowing  from  the  north. 
Five  boats  came  down  from  Lindeman  to-day.  Our  boat  will  be  com- 
pleted to-morrow. 

September  2. — Eight  boats  started  down  the  lake  to-day.  Weather 
very  favorable,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  south.  Bained  during  tiie 
afternoon.  Have  just  learned  that  the  mounted  i)olice,  by  right  of 
eminent  domain,  made  a  demand  to-day  on  the  proprietors  of  the  saw- 
mill for  its  entire  output  until  their  boats  are  completed.  This  will 
delay  us  several  days. 

September  i. — Kained  all  day  yesterday,  but  is  clear  to-day,  with  south 
wind.  Seven  boats  passed  down  Bennett  to-day.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  those  passing  down  the  lake  are  poorly  outfitted,  many  hav- 
ing less  than  500  pounds  apiece.  About  forty  men  have  come  down 
over  the  Skagway  trail  with  their  outfits  during  the  past  three  days,  and 
report  that  many  more  are  this  side  of  the  summit.  Day  closed  with 
drizzling  rain. 

September  5, — Still  raining,  with  a  strong  north  wind,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  boats  are  held  up,  waiting  for  fair  wind.  T>oat  is  completed  all 
but  the  calking,  which  will  be  done  to-morrow.  Price  of  jjacking  on 
the  Dyea  trail  has  risen  to  47  cents  a  pound,  an  incirease  of  9  cents 
during  the  past  ten  days.  Ferrymen  on  the  lakes  are  making  from 
$250  to  $350  a  day  apiece.    The  price  of  boats  has  risen  to  $500. 

September  d. — Boat  came  over  from  the  sawmill  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  She  is  20  feet  in  length  and  8  feet  beam  on  top,  22  feet  in 
len^ith  and  5  feet  beam  on  bottom,  and  28  inches  deep,  and  will  carry 
with  ease  five  men  and  5,000  pounds.  Builder  was  offered  8800  for 
her  by  another  party.     Start  down  the  lake  to-morrow. 

September  7. — Started  for  the  north  at  7  a.  m.  Weather  delightful, 
but  no  wind.  Four  men  at  the  oars.  Reached  Division  Island,  half- 
way down  the  lake,  at  12  o'clock,  and  camped  for  dinner.  Got  under 
way  at  1.30.  Bennett  is  twenty-six  miles  long,  with  an  extreme  width 
of  live  miles.  Mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  water  on  either  shore, 
son»e  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet.  There  are  twelve  boats  in  sight, 
forming  a  procession  five  or  six  miles  long.  At  2.30  a  stiff'  breeze 
sprung  up  from  the  south,  the  10  by  12  tent  was  hoisted  as  a  sail,  and 
at  0.30  p.  m.  the  boat  entered  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  a  camp  was 
made  for  the  night  at  Caribou  Crossing,  which  received  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  barren  land  caribou  cross  here  in  their  migration 
sonth  in  the  fall  and  return  in  the  si)ring.  A  tlock  of  950  head  of 
sheep  here  awaiting  the  construction  of  scows  to  transport  them  to 
Dawson.  Two  double-decked  scows,  18  by  40  feet,  are  being  built. 
The  sheep  were  driven  in  over  the  Dyea  trail.  The  start  was  made 
with   1,000  head,  and  they  reached  Lindeman  in   six  days.    After 
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ing  a  few  days  at  Liudeman,  they  were  driven  down  tbe  east  bank 
)^  IlEiiudeman  and  Bennett  to  this  point,  the  journey  occupying  six 
dLs^y  8,  and  forty  head  being  lost  en  route.  Sixteen  men  are  employed, 
cl  there  are  about  twenty  head  of  horses  in  use. 
S^iemher  8, — Left  Caribou  Crossing  at  7.30  a.  m.,  and  within  an  hour 
well  into  Lake  Tagish.  Windy  Arm  comes  into  the  lake  from  the 
»oo.t;h,  about  three  miles  from  Caribou  Crossing.  Opi)osite  the  mouth 
of  "^'indy  Arm  are  three  islands,  and  the  arm  itself  is  inclosed  by  high 
uiountaius  covered  with  snow,  now  burnished  by  the  sunshine  to  a 
dazzling  brilliancy.  The  guidebooks  state  that  a  strong  wind  is 
alurays  blowing  through  Windy  Arm,  but  it  is  not  blowing  this  mom- 
,  ing,  and  the  oars  are  in  use.  Boats  should  keep  to  the  right-hand  side 
.  nutil  the  arm  is  passed.  The  eastern  shore  of  Tagish  is  bordered  by 
\  higli  mountains  of  limestone,  and  on  the  western  shore  there  is  a  wide 
jj  stretch  of  well- timbered  lowlands,  rising  to  a  range  of  high  hills  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  the  lake.  Camped  for  dinner  at  1  p.  m.  on  the  west 
ij  shore,  about  ten  miles  from  Caribou  Crossing.  Went  into  the  woods  to 
!  look  for  signs  of  game.  Many  moose  and  wolf  tracks  were  found,  but 
!  they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old,  indicating  that  we  are  too  late  for 
*  fre»h  meat.  Got  under  way  at  2  o'clock.  (lood  breeze  sprang  up  from 
ti^©  south  at  3  o'clock,  sail  was  hoisted,  and  at  6  came  in  sight  of  the 
Union  Jack  of  the  customs  station  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  Made  land- 
®g  at  station  at  7  o'clock.  Found  seven  or  eight  boats  tied  up  here, 
undergoing  inspection.  Courteously  received  by  the  collector.  Station 
opened  for  business  Sei)tember  1,  receipts  up  to  date  averaging  $1,200 
I'l  per  day.  Collector  stated  that  he  was  making  it  as  light  on  the  boys  as 
'^  instructions  would  permit,  and  that,  while  the  duty  on  some  articles 
•  ^as  pretty  high,  he  was  happy  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  in  his 
■chedule  quite  as  oppressive  as  the  $30  duty  being  charged  by  the 
Waited  States  collector  at  Skagway  on  broken-down  Canadian  cayuses. 
^foceeded  down  the  river  about  a  mile  and  camped  for  the  night  in  a 
■'  wjautil'ul  piece  of  woodland.  Pitched  tent  alongside  that  of  a  party  of 
Wack  Hills  miners.  They  completed  their  transaction  with  the  cus- 
toms ofiicials  two  hours  ago,  and  are  still  talking  about  it.  They  were 
•squired  to  pay  8^<0  on  a  two-ton  outfit. 
September  .9. — Broke  camp  at  8  a.  m.  Lake  Tagish  and  Marsh  Lake 
!  •re  connected  by  a  broad  stream,  with  slow  current,  known  as  Six 
1  Mile  Kiver.  There  are  lowlands  on  either  side,  covered  with  a  growth 
.  ™  Cottonwood  and  white  spruce.  At  8.40  passed  Tagish  Houses,  a  collec- 
■  ™^  of  log  houses  on  the  right-hand  bank  of  theriver.  The  Indians  hold 
'  ™*"*  aunual  festivals  here,  and  have  a  burying  ground  an<l  crematory 
f'.  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village.  Entered  Marsh  Lake  at  9  a.  m.,  under 
L  «iw  Sail  in  a  stiff  breeze.  The  lake  is  twenty  miles  long,  with  an  aver. 
p  *^  breadth  of  two  miles,  and  is  very  shallow,  being  bordered  by  low^ 
//  ^^^^^  lands,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Had  a  five-mile  breeze 
11  ^  ®^tire  length  of  the  lake,  arriving  at  the  foot  at  1.15  p.  m.  Weather 
4584— No.  16 2 
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delightful,  like  an  October  day  ou  Minnetonka  or  Lake  George.  Six  or 
seven  miles  below  Marsh  Lake  high-cut  banks  are  eucouutered,  in  many 
places  from  50  to  100  feet  in  height.  The  faces  of  the  banks  are  honey- 
combed by  millions  of  holes,  which  are  the  homes  of  bank  swallows 
dnriug  the  summer,  but  are  now  deserted.  Camped  at  3.30,  on  accoant 
of  heavy  rain,  about  ten  miles  below  Marsh  Lake.  Party  of  six  Oolo- 
rado  miners,  with  two  boats  and  five  tons  of  provisions,  landed  at  5 
o'clock  and  camped  for  the  night.  Report  that  they  were  required'  to 
pay  $fll5  in  duties  at  Tagish,  and  as  the  high  rate  of  packing  on  the 
trail  had  made  their  funds  run  low  they  were  obliged  to  part  with  a 
portion  of  their  flour  and  other  supplies  to  appease  the  collector.  This 
unexpected  and  therefore  unprepared-for  levy  is  working  great  hard- 
ship, and  is  productive  of  many  decidedly  one-sided  tariif  discussions. 

September  10. — Started  at  7.15  a.  ni.  Fifteen  miles  to  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Some  nervousness  aboard.  Weather  delightfully  cool  and 
air  exhilarating.  Easy  to  imagine  we  are  floating  down  the  Hudson  on 
a  bright  October  day.  High-cut  banks  on  either  shore.  River  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  wide  and  very  deep,  with  a  three-mUe 
current. 

10.30  a.  m. — The  current  has  increased  to  five  miles  an  hour,  with 
frequent  riffles.  One  of  the  party,  who  has  been  down  the  river  before, 
says  that  it  is  only  three  miles  to  the  canyon.  River  narrow  and  deep, 
and  current  increasing. 

11.00  a.  m. — A  board  nailed  to  a  tree  and  displaying  the  word 
"  Stop  1 "  indicates  that  we  are  approaching  the  canyon.  Boat  keeps 
close  to  the  right-hand  bank  here. 

11.12  a.  m. — The  canyon  is  in  sight,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The 
river  just  above  the  entrance  to  the  canyon,  which  suggests  the  Gate- 
way to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  is  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  wide  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  milldam.  There  is  an  eddy  on 
the  right,  where  half  a  dozen  boats  are  moored  to  the  shore  for  the 
l)urpose  of  making  the  i)ortage.  With  one  man  at  the  helm  and  two 
oars  working,  the  boat  swung  far  out  to  the  left  and  entered  the 
canyon  straight  down  the  center,  riding  the  crest  of  the  rapids  like  a 
duck.  Held  watch  and  timed  the  passage  through  the  canyon,  the 
distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  being  made  in  3  minutes  and  20  sec- 
onds, indicating  a  current  of  about  thirteen  miles  an  hour.  Shot  the 
rapids  below  the  canyon  and  landed  on  left  bank,  just  above  the 
White  Horse  Rapids,  for  dinner.  The  canyon,  which  is  from  60  to  100 
feet  in  width,  is  formed  by  perpendicular  walls  of  basaltic  rock  from 
50  to  100  feet  high.  About  half  way  through  there  is  a  whirlpool  about 
100  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  at  work  on  the  oars  to 
prevent  the  boat  from  being  caught  in  the  circling  waters.  There  is  a 
skidway  to  the  light  of  the  canyon,  and  many  transport  their  boats  and 
csirgoes  over  this  portage  of  one  mile  in  preference  to  shooting  the 
canyon.    There  are  about  twenty  boatB  and  i>erhaps  one  hundred 
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people  at  the  canyon  and  the  rapids,  making  the  portage.  Took  the 
opportunity  during  the  dinner  hour  to  wtilk  down  to  the  head  of 
the  White  Horse  Rapids,  two  miles  below  the  canyon.  The  river  makes 
an  abrupt  turn  nght  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  making  It  difficult  to 
strike  the  crest.  Anyone  who  is  ambitious  to  shoot  the  rapids,  except 
as  steersman,  is  advised  to  forego  insi>ection  of  them  in  advance,  as  the 
sight  iu  most  cases  results  in  a  decision  to  make  the  portage  instead. 
The  rapids  are  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  the  immense  volume  of  water, 
with  swirling  and  high-breaking  waves,  sweeps  down  the  incline  at  a 
speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  river,  which  is  300  feet  wide  at  the 
head  of  the  rapids,  contracts  to  forty  at  the  foot,  where  the  confined  waters 
rash  through  the  narrow  gateway  with  foam  crowned  turbulence  and 
then  sweep  on  with  a  seven-mile  current  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  finally 
resuming  their  placid  course.  There  is  a  short  portage  at  the  rapids 
and  a  skidway  for  boats,  which  are  used  by  most  voyagers,  but  very 
few  attempting  to  shoot  the  rapids  with  full  cargo.  At  the  head  of 
the  rapids  scores  of  trees  have  been  denuded  of  their  bark  and  the 
trunks  covered  with  hundreds  of  names  of  those  who  have  passed 
down  the  river,  many  inscriptions  five  or  six  years  old  being  still 
decipherable.  Notices  on  the  bulletin  board  indicate  that  from  six  to 
fifteen  boats  per  day  have  shot  the  rai)ids  during  the  past  ten  days. 
There  has  been  but  one  accident  in  that  time,  and  that  was  in  the  case 
of  a  boat  which  the  timid  owners  attemi>ted  to  let  down  through  the 
rapids  by  means  of  ropes,  the  boat  being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 
Several  graves  at  the  rapids.  There  are  a  number  of  experienced  river 
men  here  engaged  in  taking  boats  through  the  canyon  and  the  rapids, 
their  charge  for  services  being  $25  per  boat.  On  the  bulletin  board 
was  a  notice,  signed  by  a  party  of  five  men  from  San  Francisco,  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  shot  the  rapids  the  day  before  without  x>ortaging  a 
pound  of  cargo,  accompanie<l  by  the  statement  that  theirs  was  the  only 
boat  out  of  thirteen  that  had  accomplished  the  feat.  This  party  had 
landed  below  the  rapids  and  sent  one  of  their  number  baek  to  post  the 
notice.  Our  steersman  read  the  notice  and  wrote  immediately  below 
it,  "We  did  the  same  September  10,"  signing  the  names  of  our  party.. 
Started  through  the  rapids  at  1.07  and  shot  them  successfully,  shipping 
only  about  a  barrel  of  water  and  passing  down  the  river  without  stop- 
ping. Gami)ed  for  the  night  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tahkeena,  sixteen 
miles  below  the  White  Horse  Eapids.  The  Tahkeena,  which  comes 
from  the  west,  is  about  half  as  large  as  the  Lewes  and  has  a  sluggish 
carrent  at  its  mouth. 

September  11. — Left  camp  at  7.30  a.  m.  Beautiful,  bright  morning. 
Current  about  four  miles  an  hour.  Eeached  the  head  of  Lake  Lebnrge, 
fourteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tahkeena,  at  10  a.  m.  A  few 
miles  below  the  Tahkeena  the  valley  becomes  very  broad  and  the  river 
breaks  into  many  channels,  with  sluggish  current.  Kept  the  left-hand 
channel  and  entered  the  lake  at  10  a.  m.    The  lake  is  thirty-one  miles 
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loDg  and  seven  or  eight  miles  wide  at  the  island,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  head,  having  an  average  width  of  about  five  miles.  Its  elevation 
above  sea  level  is  about  2,100  feet.  Along  the  eastern  shore,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  there  are 
gently  sloping  uplands,  covered  with  timber  and  terminating  in  bald 
hills  of  a  height  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  forming  the  foothills  of  a 
high  range  of  mountains  running  parallel  with  the  lake.  Farther  down 
the  lake  limestone  bluft's  riscabruptly  from  the  water's  edge  and  become 
high  mountains  in  the  distance.  On  the  west  shore  the  hills  are  gen- 
erally well  wooded.  Lebarge  is  frequently  swept  by  strong  winds  for 
days  at  a  time,  and  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north  it  is  often  an 
impossibility  to  get  down  the  lake.  It  is  the  rule  to  follow  the  west 
shore  to  the  island,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  landing  on  the  east  shore 
in  case  of  a  squall.  To  the  island  had  a  fair  south  wind,  which  increased 
to  a  seven-mile  breeze  about  2  p.  m.,  and  at  5.30  the  boat  entered  the 
outlet  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  lake.  Camped  at  7  o'clock  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  about  six  miles  below  the  lake. 

September  12. — This  being  Sunday,  we  decided  to  take  a  rest.  Three 
of  the  party  went  into  the  mountains  to  the  westward  to  look  for 
moose.  Keturned  at  noon  and  reported  many  signs  of  large  game, 
but  two  or  three  weeks  old.  A  number  of  beautiful  lakes  were  found 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  river,  lying  high  in  the  hills.  United  States 
mail  carrier  passed  up  during  the  morning.  Eei>orts  rich  strike  on 
Stewart  Kiver,  prospects  running  as  high  as  $72  to  the  pan.  Brings 
first  news  we  have  had  from  the  Klondike,  stating  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  provisions  and  that  no  new  strikes  have  been  made  in  the  Klon- 
dike district.  Carrier  is  traveling  by  the  only  means  of  getting  out  of 
the  country  by  this  route  at  this  time  of  year — a  iK)ling  boat,  which  is 
eifrhteen  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  boat  is  propelled 
by  means  of  a  twelve-foot  pole,  it  being  necessary  to  keep  in  close  to 
shore  to  avoid  the  swift  current  and  get  good  bottom.  A  good  i>oler 
can  make  about  a  mile  an  hour  in  the  main  river,  but  by  taking 
advantage  of  sloughs  and  cut-ofl's  can  average  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  a  da  v. 

Broke  camp  at  1  p.  m.  Bright,  warm  day,  with  an  exhilarating 
atmosphere.  Current,  which  is  about  three  miles  an  hour  just  this  side 
of  Lebarge,  gradually  increases  to  five  or  six  miles.  Quite  a  number 
of  bad  rocks  in  the  river  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  below  the  lake,  and 
ten  miles  farther  down  there  are  rapids  with  an  eight-mile  current. 
Passed  the  month  of  the  Hootalinqua  or  Teslin  River,  about  thirty 
miles  below  Lebarge,  at  5  o'clock.  This  river  enters  the  Lewes  from 
the  southeost,  and  seems  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Lewes. 
Camped  at  6  o'clock  about  ten  miles  below  the  Hootalinqua. 

September  13. — Started  at  6.50  a.  m.  Ice  formed  in  water  bucket  to 
a  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  and  light  fall  of  snow,  barely  covering  the 
ground,  during  the  nights    Sharp  wind  blowing  from  the  north.    Cor- 
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rent  four  or  five  miles  au  bour.  Passed  the  Big  Salmon  Eiver,  wliicli 
comes  into  the  Lewes  from  the  east,  at  11  a.  ui.  Many  flocks  of  cranes, 
barely  visible  as  orderly  changing  lines  of  black  far  up  the  sky,  are 
passing  to  the  southward.  Camped  for  the  night  about  thirty  miles 
below  the  Big  Salmon. 

September  14, — Ice  formed  to  a  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  the  water  bucket  during  the  night,  and  there  is  film  of  ice  on  the 
sloughs.  Beautiful  sunny  morning.  Broke  camp  at  G.50.  Passed 
Little  Salmon  River,  which  enters  the  Lewes  from  the  east,  at  7.60. 
For  many  miles  below  the  Little  Salmon  the  river  is  narrow  and  deep, 
being  confined  by  high,  wooded  hills  and  having  a  four  or  five  mile 
current.  Landed  at  1.15  p.  m.  at  George  W.  Oormack's  deserted  trad- 
ing post,  located  on  the  left  bank,  about  forty  miles  below  the  Little 
Salmon.  On  this  side  of  the  river  there  is  a  table- land  several  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  covered  with  bunch  grass  and  a  growth  of  scrubby  fir, 
larch,  willows,  etc.,  and  on  the  east  side  there  are  high  rolling  hills, 
partially  wooded  and  becoming  mountains  farther  to  the  eastward. 
The  deserted  store  is  a  well-built  cabin,  about  16  by  24  feet  in  size. 
There  are  but  two  articles  of  furniture  in  the  cabin — a  large  heating 
stove  made  of  a  coal-oil  tank,  and  a  pine  table,  minus  one  leg  and 
occupying  a  semirecumbent  position  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

Since  9  o'clock  a  cold  north  wind  has  been  blowing,  and  the  place  is 
desolate  beyond  description.  Stopped  at  3.30  and  ascended  a  high 
mountain  on  the  right  bank  to  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet. 
The  hillsides  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  bunch  grass  and 
wild  oats,  and  thousands  of  grasshoppers  wing  their  halting  flight  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine.  A  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
here  obtained.  The  river,  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  wide,  sweeps  with 
a  five-mile  current  two  miles  to  the  northward  and  disappears  vound  a 
liigh  wooded  mountain,  while  to  the  westward  range  beyond  range  of 
mountains,  many  covered  with  snow,  fade  to  the  horizon,  a  hundred 
miles  away — 10,000  square  miles  of  forest-clad  hills  and  intervening 
vales  where  the  foot  of  a  white  man  has  never  trod.  Camped  on  the 
west  bank,  at  the  head  of  Five  Finger  Kapids,  at  5  o'clock.  These 
rapids  are  very  swift,  but  short.  There  are  three  principal  channels, 
divided  by  basaltic  columns  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height. 
The  right-hand  and  middle  channels  are  generally  chosen  by  boatmen. 
There  is  but  little  danger,  if  boat  is  kept  to  center  of  channel,  although 
a  number  of  boats  have  been  swamped  here. 

September  15, — Very  cold  during  the  night,  temperature  falling  to  24 
degrees  and  ice  forming  to  a  thickness  of  an  inch.  Broke  camp  at  7 
a.  m.,  and  shot  the  middle  channel.  Two  miles  below  the  rapids  the 
old  Dal  ton  trail  strikes  the  river.  A  signboard  displays  the  words: 
**  Dalton  Trail ;  250  miles  to  Ohilkat."  This  trail  has  been  abandoned  for 
the  new  Dalton  trail,  which  strikes  the  river  at  Fort  Selkirk,  about  fifty- 
five  miles  below.    A  herd  of  sixty-four  head  of  beef  cattle  are  grazing 
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here,  awaiting  cold  weather,  when  they  will  bo  hiitchered  and  taken  to 
Dawson  on  rafts.  Shot  Rink  Eapids,  six  miles  below  Five  Fingers,  at 
8.45  a.  m.  Boat  keeps  to  the  right,  where  there  is  no  danger,  as  the 
channel  is  wide  and  deep.  Thirty  miles  below  Kink  Bapids  passed 
party  with  three  large  rafts,  which  are  being  taken  to  Fort  Selkirk  for 
the  i)nri>ose  of  transporting  beef  to  Dawson.  It  was  necessary  to  come 
this  far  up  to  get  good  logs.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly,  five  miles 
above  Fort  Selkirk,  hail  two  miners  poling  up  the  river.  Their  only 
reply  is:  "If  you  haven't  plenty  of  grub,  you  had  better  turn  back.^ 
Landed  at  Fort  Selkirk,  which  is  located  on  the  Avest  bank  of  the  river, 
fifty-five  miles  below  Five  Fingers  and  IGO  miles  above  Dawson,  at 
3.30  p.  m. 

There  is  a  trading  post  here  conducted  by  Hari^er  &  Ladue,  and  they 
have  a  number  of  good  buildings.  There  is  a  large  vegetable  garden 
here,  and  about  150  head  of  cabbage  are  maturing  in  the  open  air. 
Between  fifty  and  sixty  bushels  of  potatoes  were  raised  during  the 
season.  The  Church  of  England  has  a  fine  mission  here,  but  it  is  now 
deserted  on  account  of  the  lack  of  suppliCaS.  There  is  quite  a  large 
Indian  village  at  the  upper  end  of  the  settlement.  On  the  door  of  the 
store  is  the  following  notice:  "Parties  contemi>lating  going  out  this 
season  take  notice  that  no  provisions  of  any  kind  can  be  obtained  here, 
except,  possibly,  a  little  moose  meat,  and  dog  salmon  in  small  quanti- 
ties for  dog  feed.  No  freight  steamer  has  been  hero  for  two  yeai*8.  No 
flour  can  be  had.'^  Inside  the  shelves  are  barren,  and  the  trader  appeals 
to  everyone  coming  down  the  river  for  a  little  flour  and  sugar.  All  the 
Indians,  and  even  the  i>ost  trader,  have  a  lean  and  hungry  look,  and 
there  is  a  world  of  pathos  in  the  simjde  remark  of  the  latter,  "I  don't 
know  how  we  are  going  to  get  through  the  winter.'^  A  register  is  kejit 
at  the  store  of  those  passing  down  the  river.  There  are  1,870  names  on 
the  register  to  day,  and  about  500  have  been  counted  who  passed  with- 
out landing,  making  a  total  of  about  2,400  who  have  gone  to  the  new- 
gold  fields  by  this  route  during  the  present  season.  Met  three  or  four 
polers  from  the  Klondike  here,  on  their  way  to  Dyea.  One  of  them,  a 
miner,  who  has  been  eight  days  in  making  the  100  miles  from  Dawson, 
displayed  drafts  amounting  to  832,000,  the  result  of  eight  months' work. 
States  that  he  would  have  spent  the  winter  on  his  claim,  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to  get  out  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  leaving 
his  partner  in  charge  with  their  scanty  stores.  Jack  Dalton  has  sixty- 
four  head  of  cattle  here,  and  Cameron,  Franklin  &  Heaney  have  sixty 
head.  Waiting  for  cold  weather  before  butchering,  and  will  then  take 
beef  to  Dawson  on  rafts.  They  are  selling  beef  for  50  cents  per  pound 
by  the  quarter.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  good  grazing  land  in 
this  vicinity.  Old  Fort  Selkirk,  which  was  located  across  the  river,  two 
or  three  miles  above  the  present  i)ost,  was  burned  by  the  Indians  in 
1852,  and  the  ruins  of  the  chimneys  c^in  still  be  seen.  It  was  one  of  the 
jirincipal  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  this  region.  Eemained 
t  at  the  trading  i>ost. 
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September  16, — Broke  camp  at  G  a.  m.  We  are  now  in  the  Yukon 
proper.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  very  deep,  with  current  of 
four  miles  an  hour.  Three  miles  below  Fort  Selkirk  passed  a  flock  of 
600  sheep,  which  are  grazing  on  the  loAvlands  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river.  Hafts  are  now  being  constructed  for  their  transi)ortation  below. 
Owner  hailed  our  boat  and  offered  $15  a  day  and  board  to  two  men  to 
assist  him.  Boys  all  declined,  as  they  are  seeking  gold  in  the  abstract 
rather  than  the  concrete.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  extending  for 
eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  thePelly,  is  a  basaltic  plateau,  supposed 
to  have  come  from  a  volcano  twenty  or  thirty  miles  up  the  Pelly.  It 
has  a  perpendicular  front,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  is 
known  as  the  Upper  Ramparts.  Passed  several  parties  getting  out 
logs  for  building  purposes.  Camped  for  the  night  at  5.30.  about  fifty 
miles  below  Fort  Selkirk. 

September  17. — Left  camp  at  7.15  a.  m.  Weather  still  delightfully 
bright  and  pleasant.  Passed  the  mouth  of  White  River  at  12.30. 
White  River,  which  comes  into  the  Yukon  from  the  west  about  ninety 
miles  below  Fort  Selkirk,  is  a  large  stream,  having  a  very  swift  current, 
and  discharging  into  the  Yukon  an  immense  volume  of  water  containing 
a  white  substance,  suppose<^l  to  be  volcanic  ash,  that  discolors  the  main 
stream  for  a  long  distance.  Below  the  White  River  the  Yukon  breaks 
up  into  numerous  channels,  and  there  are  many  islands  and  sandbars. 
Liooks  here  like  the  Missouri  between  Atchison  and  Leavenworth. 
Beached  the  mouth  of  Stewart  River,  ten  miles  below  Whit«  River,  at 
3.10.  Stewart  River  flows  into  the  Yukon  from  the  east,  and  is  a  broad, 
sluggish  stream  at  its  mouth.  Quite  a  number  of  people  from  upriver 
liave  stopped  here  to  get  out  house  logs,  as  it  is  reported  that  they  are 
selling  for  $300  a  set  in  Dawson  and  are  hard  to  find  lower  down. 
Several  prospectors  here,  just  returned  from  the  Stewart  River  country. 
They  report  that  nothing  has  been  struck  during  the  season  on  that 
stream  or  its  tributaries.  Mail  carrier  was  evidently  misinformed  or 
unreliable.  Tlie  KouJcnl-,  a  10-ton  stern-wheel  steamboat,  is  tied  up  here. 
She  has  been  three  days  in  coming  from  Dawson,  about  seventy  miles 
below.  Has  a  half  ton  of  flour  and  other  provisions  for  Fort  Selkirk, 
and  the  captain  expects  to  reach  that  point  in  a  week.  If  the  Koukuk 
is  a  representative  tyi)e  of  the  Yukon  steamboat,  it  would  take  no 
prophet  to  predict  a  famine.  Captain  offered  ftlO  a  day  and  board  for 
men  to  make  the  trip  to  Fort  Selkirk  and  return,  but  could  find  no  one 
willing  to  work  on  those  terms.  Ho  draws  a  gloomy  picture  of  affairs 
at  Dawson,  stating  that  there  have  be^n  no  new  strikes  and  that  the 
country  is  filling  up  with  people  half  provided  with  food  supplies. 
Camped  at  C  o'clock  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  about  six  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Stewart. 

September  22. — Left  camp  at  8.15  a.  m.  Party  has  been  getting  out 
house  logs  for  the  past  four  days.  Reached  Sixty  Mile  Post,  twenty- 
one  miles  below  Stewart  River,  at  10.30,  and  stopped  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  post  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  moutli  of  &VLtj 
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Mile  Eiver,  which  comes  into  the  Yukon  from  the  west.  There  are 
some  good  placer  creeks  on  the  head  of  Sixty  Mile,  and  about  one 
hundred  miners  have  been  accustomed  to  winter  here.  Harper  & 
Ladue  own  the  trading  post^  which  is  now  deserted  on  account  of  the 
Klondike  excitement,  being  in  charge  of  an  Indian.  The  sawmill,  which 
was  formerly  located  here,  is  now  in  operation  at  Dawson.  There  is  a 
fine  vegetable  garden  here,  and  large  cabbages  have  been  raised  during 
the  season,  while  about  150  bushels  of  potatoes  were  raised  and  found 
a  ready  sale  at  Dawson  for  $1  per  pound.  Camped  for  the  night  at  6 
o'clock,  about  thirty  mUes  below  Sixty  Mile. 

September  23. — Left  camp  at  8  a.  m.,  and  arrived  in  Dawson  at  11  a.  m, 
Landed  at  the  upper  end  of  town,  which  is  located  in  a  swamp  and 
oppressively  crude. 

THE  KLONDIKE. 

The  Klondike  Eiver  enters  the  Yukon  from  the  southeast,  six  milee 
above  old  Fort  Reliance.  It  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  has  its  source 
in  a  high  range  of  mountains  which  separates  it  from  the  Stewart  Bivei 
and  its  tributaries.  At  its  mouth  an  island  divides  the  stream  into  twc 
nearly  equal  channels,  each  of  which  is  about  150  feet  wide  and  four  oi 
five  feet  deep,  at  a  medium  stage  of  water.  The  stream  is  very  swift, 
and  rapids  occur  at  frequent  intervals,  making  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  navigate  with  canoes.  Its  waters  are  clear  and  shallow.  It  ha€ 
been  known  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  best  streams  in  the  country 
for  salmon  fishing,  and  during  the  season  large  numbers  of  Indians 
camp  on  its  shores  for  the  purpose  of  catching  and  drying  salmon.  Foi 
several  years  gold  has  been  known  to  exist  on  the  main  stream,  but  it 
has  never  been  found  there  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justiiy  working 
under  present  conditions  as  to  cost  of  supplies. 

The  original  discovery  of  gold  in  paying  quantities  in  the  Klondike 
district  was  made  by  George  W.  Connack,  who  came  to  the  Yukon 
country  twelve  years  ago  from  Wisconsin,  and  who  had  been  engaged 
in  prospecting  and  in  trading  with  the  Indians  and  miners  at  various 
l)oints  on  the  river.  On  June  22, 1896,  Cormack  and  Loren  Cooper  left 
Forty  Mile  for  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike.  It  was  Cormack's  intention 
to  spend  the  summer  in  fishing  on  the  Klondike,  whileCooper  proposed 
to  develop  two  quartz  leads  situated  just  below  the  mouth  of  that 
Hti  cam  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yukon,  and  directly  opposite  the  present 
site  of  Dawson.  They  were  thus  engaged  in  the  early  part  of  August, 
when  Eobert  Henderson,  an  oldtlme  prospector,  came  down  the  Klon- 
dike and  told  Cormack  that  he  had  found  on  the  headwaters  of  Gold 
Bottom  Creek  some  ground  that  would  pay  15  cents  to  the  pan. 

Cormack  accompanied  Henderson  to  Gold  Bottom,  but  not  being 
favorably  impressed  with  the  prosx)ects,  returned  alone  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Klondike,  coming  down  the  creek  now  known  as  Bonanza.    On 
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his  way  back  he  prospected  on  various  tributaries  of  Bonanza,  and  on 
the  main  creek  itself,  and,  finally,  at  a  point  about  twelve  miles  above 
the  month,  he  found  gold  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  him  in 
locating,  and  on  August  17,  1896,  he  staked  two  claims,  as  he  was 
allowed  to  do  under  the  law — one  now  known  as  '* Discovery"  and  the 
other  as  *^  No.  1  below  Discovery  " — and  gave  to  the  creek  the  name  it  now 
bears.    From  Discovery  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek  he  found  fair 
prospects  at  various  points  on  the  bars  and  in  the  rims,  panning  out 
altogether  $5  or  $6  in  coarse  gold,  the  largest  nugget  weighing  $1.10.  ' 
Cormack  informe<l  Cooper  and  others  of  his  discovery,  and  left  on 
August  19  for  Forty  Mile  for  the  purpose  of  recording  his  claims,  which 
he  did  on  August  26, 1896.    Cooper,  Edward  Monahan,  and  Gregg  Stew- 
art staked  on  the  19th,  locating  the  claims  now  known  as  27, 28,  and  29 
below  Discovery.    William  Stanton,  on  the  2l8t,  staked  what  is  now 
known  as  13  below.    In  the  meantime  the  news  of  the  discovery  had 
spread  to  Indian  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Yukon  from  the  eastward 
thirty  miles  above  the  Klondike,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  men  who  were 
prospecting  there  left  at  once  for  the  new  diggings,  while  quite  a  nam- ' 
ber  of  men  who  were  coming  down  the  river  in  small  boats  were 
informed  of  the  discovery  and  stopped  to  make  locations.    Three  or  four 
days  after  Cormack's  arrival  at  Forty  Mile  a  large  number  of  men 
came  up  from  that  i)lace  in  poling  boats,  and  by  September  1  there  were 
150  or  200  men  on  Bonanza  and  its  tributaries  seeking  claims.    By 
September  13  Bonanza  had  been  staked  to  45  above  and  90  below  Dis- 
covery, and  as  nothing  of  value  could  be  found  above  or  below  those 
numbers  many  men  were  forced  to  prospect  on  other  creeks.    On  the 
date  named  a  discovery  was  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulch  now  known 
as  £ldorado  Creek,  which  comes  into  Bonanza  from  the  south  about  a 
mile  above  Discovery,  and  in  three  or  four  days  Eldorado  was  staked 
to  32.    This  creek,  which  was  staked  because  there  was  no  other  ground 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  be  had,  and  which  was  not  supposed  to 
contain  anything  of  special  value,  has  proved  to  be  far  richer,  though 
less  extensive,  than  P>onanza,  and  is  probably  the  richest  creek,  mile 
for  mile,  ever  discovered  in  the  world.    In  October  about  twenty  men 
came  up  from  Circle  City  on  the  steamer  Arctic,  and  by  April  1,  1897, ' 
some  800  had  come  up  from  that  place,  making  the  population  of  the 
Klondike  district  at  the  last-named  date  about  1,500.    All  who  came  into 
the  district  during  the  winter  were  compelled  to  bring  their  own  sup- ' 
plies,  as  no  freight  wa^  landed  there  by  the  commercial  companies 
until  early  in  the  following  June.    A  large  proportion  of  the  miners 
and  prosi)ectors  lived  in  tents,  only  about  thirty  cabins  being  built  on 
the  gulches  during  the  winter.  j 

Up  to  November  3, 1896,  no  great  strike  had  been  made  on  either  creek, 
but  on  that  date  ri(»h  ground  was  opened  up  on  21  above  Discovery,  on 
Bonanza.  The  first  pan  taken  out  immediately  below  the  muck  yielded 
35  cents,  and  the  next  seven  fires  gave  an  average  of  $3.35  to  the  pan. 
Fzom  this  strike  dates  the  ^^boom''  on  the  Klondike.    At  that  t\isi^ 
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Eldorado  bad  shown  no  large  prospects,  but  a  few  days  later  very  ricli 
ground  was  opened  up  on  14  and.  15,  as  high  as  $18  being  taken  from  a 
single  pan.  During  the  same  month  a  big  strike  was  made  on  6,  which 
yielded  as  high  as  $22  to  the  pan. 

On  Hunker  Creek  gold  was  discovered  in  September,  1896.  This 
creek  has  developed  some  good  properties,  and  in  October,  one  month 
later,  claims  there  were  worth  more  than  on  Bonan2^a  and  Eldorado. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  winter  but  little  work  was  done  on  the 
gulclies  beyond  the  sinking  of  prospect  shafts  by  the  claim  owners 
themselves,  as  it  was  impossible  to  induce  men  to  work  for  wages. 
Every  man  who  had  an  outfit  believed  that  he  could  do  better  by 
taking  his  chances  of  finding  a  good  claim  than  by  working  for  the 
wages  offered  ($15  a  day),  and  a  large  number  of  men  spent  the  fall 
and  the  early  part  of  the  winter  in  prospecting  the  tributaries  of  the 
Klondike  and  Indian  rivers  and  numerous  gulches  along  Bonanza  and 
Eldorado  creeks.  By  the  middle  of  January  (1897)  many  of  these  pros- 
pectors had  become  discouraged  through  failure  to  find  good  claims  and 
took  ^<lays"  (a)  on  Bonanza  and  Eldorado,  and  later  a  large  number 
ac(!epted  employment  for  wages,  principally  on  Eldorado.  Drifting  was 
prosecuted  vigorously  until  the  water  began  to  run  in  the  creeks,  about 
May  7,  when  the  work  of  shoveling  the  dumps  into  the  sluice  boxes 
was  begun.  Most  of  the  dumps  were  exhausted  within  thirty  days 
and  many  marvelous  clean-ups  madel  On  some  claims  the  gold  filled 
the  riflrtes  so  rapidly  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  gold, 
to  clean  up  as  often  as  twice  a  day.  On  2  Eldorado,  with  four  men 
shoveling  in,  $6,500  was  taken  out  in  one  day.  By  the  first  week  in 
June  the  winter's  work  was  practically  closed,  and  five  months'  active 
mining  operations,  conducted  by  a  force  of  about  600  men,  had 
produced  an  amount  of  gold  which  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
$2,000,000.  Work  was  continued  through  the  summer  on  most  of  the 
claims,  ground  sluicing  and  shoveling  in  being  actively  engaged  in 
on  Bonanza  until  the  creek  froze  up  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
and  on  Eldorado  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  the  water  got 
too  low  to  furnish  a  sluice  head.  The  output  for  the  summer  brought 
the  total  product  for  the  season  up  to  about  $3,000,000.  ]V[uch  ''dead 
work"  was  done,  consisting  of  removing  the  trees,  stumi^s,  moss,  and 
muck,  and  in  ground  sluicing  and  otherwise  getting  ready  for  active 
operations  the  following  season. 

On  September  30, 1897,  Bonanza  Creek  had  been  staked  above  and 
below  Discovery  for  a  total  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  while  Eldo- 
rado Creek  had  been  staked  for  a  distance  of  about  eight  and  a  half 
miles,  both  being  located  for  almost  their  entire  length.    These  are  all 


a ''Lay''  is  the  tenu  used  by  tbo  miners  to  designate  ground  worke<l  on  shares. 

A  lay  usually  consists  of  a  strip  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  intersecting  th« 

general  course  of  the  stream  at  right  angles  and  extending  clear  across  the  claim. 

The  usual  terms  are  an  equal  diyiBlon  of  the  output,  the  lessor  paying  all  expenses  at 

opermtJon. 
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creek  claims,  600  feet  loug,  as  a  rule,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the 
general  course  of  the  stream,  and  extending  in  width  from  base  to  base 
of  the  hill  or  bench  on  each  side.    In  making  their  original  locations 
prospectors  who  were  not  i)rovided  with  tapelines  stepped  off  the  dis- 
tance and  set  their  stakes  at  what  they  considered  the  limits  of  their 
ground.  .  When  the  Government  survey  was  made  it  was  often  found 
that  more  ground  was  claimed  than  the  locators  were  entitled  to,  and 
thus  "fractions"  were  created.    There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  on 
the  various  creeks,  and  some  of  them  have  proved  very  rich.    At  the 
above  date  there  were  also  fifty  bench  claims  on  Bonanza  and  forty  on 
Eldorado.    The  bench  claims  are  100  feet  square  and  can  not  extend 
below  the  "base  of  the  hill  or  bench."    The  Canadian  mining  regula- 
tions are  not  clear  as  to  the  line  of  demarcation  between  creek  and 
bench  claims,  and  as  a  consequence  some  dispute  has  arisen  as  to 
\rhere  the  creek  claims  cease  and  the  bench  claims  begin;  but  these 
disputes  are  generally  amicably  settled  between  the  i)arties  themselves. 

The  method  of  placer  mining  pursued  in  the  Klondike  district  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  i)revails  in  the  United  States. 
The  ground,  which  is  covered  with  moss  to  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches,  is  frozen  solid  from  just  below  the  moss  to  bed  rock, 
which  is  generally  struck  at  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  although  in 
many  places  it  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  below  the  surface.  The  heat 
of  the  Bun,  even  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  when  the  thermometer 
registers  100  degrees  in  the.shade,  has  no  effect  on  the  frozen  ground 
until  the  moss  is  removed.  Beneath  the  moss  there  is  a  dei)osit  of 
decayed  vegetation  called  by  the  miners  "muck,"  which  varies  from 
two  to  twenty  feet  in  depth. 

Where  the  ground  is  very  deep  it  is  found  more  economical  to  sink  a 
shaft  to  bed  rock  and  take  out  the  pay  gravel  by  means  of  a  windlass. 
This  is  called  "drifting,"  and  in  many  claims  this  can  be  done  success- 
folly  only  in  the  winter  time,  after  the  stream  is  frozen  solid,  as  in  the 
summer  time  the  inflow  of  surface  water  and  seepage  from  the  creeks 
make  it  impossible  to  pursue  this  method.  After  stripping  off  the  moss, 
the  miner  starts  a  shaft  about  three  and  a  half  by  six  feet,  picking 
through  the  muck  until  the  gravel  is  reached.  He  is  then  obliged  to 
resort  to  "burning,"  as  the  best  pick  does  not  hold  its  point  five  min- 
utes when  used  in  the  frozen  gravel.  A  fire  of  cord  wood  is  built  on 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  thaws  the  gravel  to  a  depth  of  about  two 
feet.  This  thawed  gravel  is  then  shoveled  out  or  hoisted  by  means  of 
a  windlass,  and  the  process  repeated  until  bed  rock  is  reached.  At  this 
stage  the  "drifting"  proper  begins.  Dry  wood  is  piled  against  the 
wall  of  the  shaft  to  nearly  the  height  of  the  pay  gravel  and  covered 
with  sticks  of  green  cord  wood  arranged  with  one  end  resting  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sh<ift  and  the  other  leaning  against  the  wall  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees.  The  green  wood  so  placed  is  called  "lagging,"  and 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  confining  the  fire  and  catching  the  waste 


^pofl 
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dirt  from  above.    At  bedtime  tbe  lire  is  started  and  tbe  miner  retires 

for  the  uit;ht.     During  tliH  night  the  beat  cauties  tbe  wall  to  cave,  and 

tlie  gravel  which  slides  down  over  the  lugging  prodaccs  a  Btnoalderiug 

fire,  which  buins  till  tuorniiig  and  thaws  the  face  of  the  gravel  to  a 

depth  of  two  feet  or  more.     In  the  morning  the  miner  enters  tiie  Hhaft, 

throws  back  the  waste  dii't  and  charred  wood,  and   hotsta  the  pay 

gravel  to  tbe  surface.    This  process  is  repeated  daily,  the  miner  panning 

after  eaub  firu  to  see  if  he  is  still  on  the  pay  streak.     As  the  work  pro- 

gressoa  the  drift  gradnally  widens  out  until  a  width  of  about  thirty 

[1  Heet  is  attained,  and  is  then  carrii]d  forward  at  a  uniform  width.     On 

I  ftcconnt  of  the  gas  produced  by  the  bniniug  wood,  ventilation  is  ueces- 

"eary,  and  this  is  seonred  by  sinking  a  second  shaft  at  a  distauoo  of 

twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  first  and  connecting  them  as  quickly  as 

possible.     On  account  of  the  frozen  condition  of  the  ground,  timbering 

is  unnecessary,  but  tbe  expense  thus  saved  is  more  than  counterbal- 

I  Anced  by  the  consumption  of  firewood  in  burning.    On  many  of  tbe 

1  Bonanza  and  Eldorado  the  wood  has  been  cut  off  to  the  top 

vf  the  range  on  cither  side,  and  within  a  year  or  tuo  wood  will  have  to 

'  be  brought  from  a  distance,  which  will  greatly  increase  its  cost.    In  the 

spring  the  dump  taken  from  the  drifts  is  shoveled  into  sluice  boxes  and 

the  gold  thus  separated  from  the  gravel. 

^^m      In  the  shallower  claims  ground  sluicing  is  resorted  to  dnring  the 

^^KsQuimer  months.     When  tbe  pay  streak  has  been  located  the  moss  ia 

^^■(fltripped  off,  a  trench  is  dug  parallel  with  tbe  creek  along  the  pay  streak, 

^^  and  tbe  water  from  the  creek  is  turned  into  the  head  of  the  trench  by 

means  of  a  wing  dam.    The  action  of  tbe  water  in  passing  through  the 

trench  undermines  the  banks  and  washes  the  muck  and  much  of  tbe 

gravel  into  the  bed  of  tbe  creek  below,  the  coarse  gold  in  tbe  gravel 

thnn  curried  away  being  left  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  trench.     After  the 

trench  bas  been  washed  out  to  a  sufficient  width  a  line  of  sluit,-e  boxee 

is  sot  through  the  center  of  the  trench,  a  head  of  water  turned  on,  and 

the  gravel  shoveled  in  from  either  side.     The  sluice  boxes  are  given 

enough  fall  to  carry  the  gravel  aud  sand  through  the  boxes  into  tbe 

*'  tailings  "  pit  below,  the  gold  dropping  to  the  bottom  and  lodging  in 

the  riilles,  which  consist  of  longitudinal  strips  arranged  about  an  inch 

apart  aud  having  cross  strips  at  frequent  intervals.      Some  of  the 

ground,  especially  ou  Eldorado,  is  bo  shallow  that  it  is  found  profitable, 

after  removing  the  moss,  to  shovel  it  all  into  the  sluice  boxes,  thtu 

avoiding  the  expense  aud  delay  of  drifting  and  ground  sluicing. 

The  following  details  relative  to  tbe  output  of  the  claims  on  Uonaoza 

Iftnd  Eldorado,  the  number  of  men  employed,  wages,  etc.,  present  a 
foii'ly  accurate  idea  of  the  value  and  productiveness  of  the  mlnea: 
Bpi 


BONANZA   CBEEK. 


Discovery  and  1  below  were  well  opened  up  last  winter  {189ft-97),  and 
%  pay  streak  from  30  to  100  tcet  wide  was  located.    The  ground  yields 
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from  $2,000  to  $2,500  to  the  box  length  (a),  and  $40,000  was  cleaned  up 
in  May  as  tbe  result  of  the  season's  work,  eight  men  being  employed. 

All  the  claims  from  2  to  10  below  run  about  the  same  as  Discovery 
and  1  below,  there  being  very  rich  sx>ots  on  3,  as  high  as  $3,000  to  the 
box  length  having  been  taken  out  last  spring.  About  ten  men  were 
employed  for  wages  on  these  claims. 

From  10  to  20  below,  the  ground  is  very  rich,  producing  in  places 
$4,000  to  the  box  length,  and  the  pay  streak  is  600  feet  wide  on  several 
of  the  claims,  having  been  located  for  a  width  of  700  feet  on  16,  with 
fair  pay  all  the  way  across. 

From  20  to  30  below,  the  pay  streak  is  very  wide,  and  the  ground 
runs  $2,500  to  the  box  length. 

In  the  30^8  very  little  has  been  done,  the  output  not  amounting  to 
over  $10,000,  probably.  As  high  as  $2,000  to  the  box  length  has  been 
taken  out,  and  the  claims  promise  large  returns. 

The  40^8  run  about  the  same  as  the  30's,  but  very  little  work  has  been 
done. 

From  50  to  59  the  ground  yields  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  to  the  box 
length.  In  places  the  pay  streak  is  600  feet  wide,  and  the  yield  is  likely 
to  be  large.  No.  51  produced  $50,000  or  $60,000  during  the  summer, 
ground  sluicing,  employing  twelve  men. 

In  the  OO's  good  pay  was  taken  out  last  winter.  No.  60  was  bought 
for  $10,000,  and  afterwards  a  half  interest  was  sold  for  $10,000,  the 
seller  reserving  the  dump  and  washing  out  $4,500  therefrom.  The 
ground  ran  about  $2,000  to  the  box  length. 

The  claims  above  Discovery  run  about  the  same  as  those  below. 
From  1  to  18  above  the  ground  runs  about  $2,000  to  the  box  length* 
No.  5  produced  $49,000  during  the  season,  two  box  lengths  yielding 
$16,000.  A  half  interest  in  this  claim  was  sold  last  October  for  $35,000 
cash.  Some  sixty-five  men  were  employed  on  5  at  one  time  during  the 
rammer. 

No.  21  above  is  one  of  the  best  claims  on  Bonanza,  running  as  lugh 
as  $4,000  to  the  box  length.  The  first  rich  strike  on  Bonanza  was 
made  on  this  claim. 

From  21  to  26  above  very  little  has  been  done. 

On  26  some  big  clean-ups  were  made,  over  $100,000  having  been 
taken  out  last  summer  by  ground  sluicing.  A  half  interest  in  this 
claim  was  bought  last  winter  for  $40,000,  including  a  half  interest  in  18 
above  and  a  quarter  interest  in  34  Eldorado. 

No.  27  sold  for  $55,000  last  spring,  the  purchaser  taking  out  enough 
in  two  months  to  pay  for  the  claim.    The  entire  output  for  the  season 


a  The  sluice  boxes  in  nse  iu  the  Klondike  district  are  constructed  of  inch  lumber, 
•nd  are  twelve  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  deep,  being  twelve  Inches  wide  at  one 
end  and  ten  inches  wide  at  the  other,  so  as  to  fit  into  one  another.  In  running  a 
fttring  of  sluices  the  gravel  is  shoveled  in  from  either  side  to  a  width  of  six  or  seven 
feet,  making  a  cut  about  fourteen  feet  wide.  A  box  length,  therefore,  is  a  super- 
ieU  taem  twelve  by  fourteen  feet,  or  168  stiuare  feet. 
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No.  ua  bii8  turned  onC  from  83,0011  to  *4,000  to  the  box  lengtb. 

No.  SG  baa  been  very  pi-odnctive,  and  37  produced  luet  winter  between 
,000  and  950,000. 

No.  38  bas  turned  out  very  well,  as  high  as  $3,000  to  tbe  box  length, 

id  yielded  about  $:;0,fH»0  as  the  result  of  the  season's  work. 

From  39  to  44  the  ground  is  good,  41  having  produced  820,000  th« 
it  season.    Very  little  bus  been  accomplished  above  44.     In  the  SO'k 
there  has  been  considerable  prospecting,  but  nothing  has  been  foam) 
to  justify  working  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  supplies. 

The  bench  claims  on  lionanzii  from  the  month  of  Eldorado,  which 

lines  in  about  a  wile  above  Discovery,  to  (U)  below  have  shown  up 

of  them  being  very  rich.     From  a  bench  claim  at  the  month 

Skookum  Gulch,  which  enters  Bonanza  about  half  a  mile  below 

Ihlorado  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  latter  stream,  one  man  washed 
out  $500  a  day  with  a  rocker  for  a  short  time  diu'ing  the  past  sniumer. 
Along  the  npi^ei-  end  of  f>  belnw  three  or  four  of  the  bench  claims  aro 
very  rich,  one  mau  having  rocked  out  $10,000  liist  summer.  Fie  was 
offered  $10,000  for  his  claim  whou  he  ceased  work,  but  refused  tho 
offer.  Between  Eldor.ido  Greek  and  Skookiim  Gnlch  there  i»  a  divide 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  pay  has  been  found  all  the  way  to 
the  top  on  both  slopes.  On  the  summit  washed  gravel  is  found,  pro- 
ducing $1  to  the  pan  in  conrse  gold.  The  deposit  inia  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  ancient  river  bed,  and  has  been  traced  along  tha 
ridge  for  several  miles.  It  ia  Bupi>osed  to  extend  around  the  hea<I  of 
EUdorado  and  over  to  the  head  of  Dominion  Creek,  where  very  rich 
ground  was  discovered  during  the  past  fall.  There  are  many  evidei 
that  the  wash  which  producei.1  the  present  rich  deposits  of  gold  il 
Klondike  district  came  from  this  ancient  river  bed. 

All  sales  so  far  reported  on  Bonanza  have  been  made  betin 
miners,  the  money  for  the  payments  being  borrowed  by  them  fi-om  c 
another.  The  largest  price  that  has  been  paid  for  ,i  single  claim  ou 
Bonanza  is  855,000.  No.  7  above  was  originally  purchased  for  $7,000, 
and  a  quarter  iut<>rest  was  afterwards  sold  for  the  same  amount,  or  at 
the  rate,  of  $28,000  for  tho  claim.  A  half  interest  in  0  above  was  Bokl 
for  $10,000  early  last  spring.    Many  other  sales  are  reiwrtecl,  but  tbM 

■e  typical. 


ELDORADO   OKEEK. 


The  fraction  at  tho  mouth  of  Ehlurado  is  very  rich,  the  damp  ti 
out  during  the  winter    having    produced    $25,000.     Five  ii 
employed  in  making  this  output. 

No.  I  produced  $10,000  as  the  result  of  the  wtntei's  drifting, 
work  was  begin  in  February,  four  men  being  employed.    Thee 
produced  $30,000  daring  the  summer,  employing  fourteen  mei 
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Foarteeu  men,  drifting  froin  February  to  May  on  2  Eldorado,  took 
UTit  ii  dump  TvhicU  yielded  4100,000.  Four  men  working  ou  .1  lay  011 
tho  sauio  claiiu  took  out  94:t>,000,  beiug  employed  from  Janaary  27  to 
May  1,  and  two  otlier  men  working  011  a  lay  produced  $3;i,00(t,  lieing 
employed  about  tlio  same  lengtli  of  time. 

JfotUiug  lias  yet  been  found  on  3,  although  it  is  enpirased  to  be  rich. 

From  the  fraction  of  140  feet  between  3  iind  4  about  9'!, 000  waa  taken 
out,  two  men  beiug  employed  oa  n  lay.  The  claim  sold  for  $14,000 
last  February. 

No  prospecting  has  been  done  on  4,  but  it  is  probably  as  rich  as  the 
claims  immediately  above  and  below. 

The  upper  i)art  of  5  and  the  lower  part  of  0  produced  about  9 130,0<)0, 
thi>  resnlt  of  drifting  last  winter,  sixteen  or  eighteen  meu  being 
employed,  beginning  work  late  in  February.  During  the  summer 
8riO,000  was  taken  out,  twelve  men  being  employed.  The  pay  streak 
is  fully  300  feet  wide  here,  extending  clear  across  the  gulch. 

On  7  five  men  were  employed  for  a  short  time,  and  they  took  out 
*3I,(JO0  in  four  box  lengths. 

The  pay  streak  is  300  feet  wide  on  8,  and  with  iifte«n  men  working 
produced  810O,0«O. 

No.  0  is  very  rich,  and  produced  between  $70,000  and  ^100,000  from 
two  holes,  employing  nine  men.  Some  very  large  pans  were  taken  out 
of  this  ground,  as  high  as  $212  being  I'eported.  From  three  bnckets  of 
gravel  (fifteen  pans)  Slj-JOO  was  secured. 

No.  10,  a  half  interest  in  which  jvas  sold  last  winter  for  §15,000, 
yielded  $20,000  as  the  result  of  drifting  last  winter,  and  $30,000  was 
taken  out  daring  tho  summer,  three  meu  being  employed. 

tA  cican-up  of  $2G,000  was  made  ou  11 ,  and  from  two  cuts  §00,000  was 
ken  out  by  five  men.  Tho  pay  streak  is  wide  here. 
Ko.  12  produced  abont  $35,000.  This  ground  is  very  rich,  A  great 
si  of  dead  work  was  done  ou  it  Unring  the  summer  in  preparation 
r  tills  season's  work. 
Bo,  13  has  been  very  productive,  probably  $100,000  having  been  taken 
it,  with  BIS  men  employed. 

Nos.  14  and  15  produced  about  $120,000,  drifting,  with  two  or  three 
men  employed. 
Six  men,  drifting,  took  out  $SO,000  on  16. 

Ito.  17  has  sliown  good  resnlts,  having  produced  nearly  $100,000. 
jtV  tras  begun  in  February,  nine  men  being  employed. 

I  16  to  23  not  much  has  been  accomplished,  although  all  the 
lams  show  good  prospects, 
|:lIo.  23  was  boughtfor  $25,000  lost  winter,  and  the  purchaser,  working 

I  men,  took  out  ouongU  in  two  months  to  pay  for  the  claim. 
rJ9o.  25  has  produced  nbont  $30,000,  employing  five  meu  drifting  from 
ibrnary  1   to  April  10.     Eight  box  lengths  yielded  an  average  of 
It  to  the  box  length. 
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Very  little  work  has  been  done  on  26,  althoagh  the  prospects  are 
good. 

From  two  small  dumps  on  27  about  $30,000  was  taken  out,  with  three 
men  employed. 

The  fraction  of  fifty-tive  feet  between  27  and  28  yielded  from  a  smaXl 
dump  between  $6,000  and  $8,000,  with  three  men  employed. 

Nothing  has  been  accomplished  on  28,  although  it  prospects  well. 

Last  summer  $38,000  was  taken  out  of  thirty.-eight  lineal  feet  on  20, 
six  men  being  employed.  The  owner  was  offered  $120,000  for  120  feet 
on  the  upper  end,  but  he  refused  the  offer. 

No.  30  is  the  great  claim  of  Eldorado.  It  has  produced  as  high  as 
$20,000  to  the  box  length.  About  $150,000  was  taken  out  of  two  cuts- 
twelve  box  lengths  in  all,  or  about  $70  to  the  square  foot.  The  pay 
streak  is  forty  feet  wide.  At  one  time  during  the  spring  the  owner 
could  go  into  the  workings  and  take  out  a  pan  of  dirt  from  bed  rock  and 
get  from  $800  to  $1,000  to  the  pan.  Six  men  were  employed  on  30 
during  the  winter,  drifting,  and  about  thirty  men  were  employed  during 
the  summer. 

There  is  a  small  fraction  between  30  and  31,  which  has  yielded  about 
$3(),0(>0.    The  best  pay  is  found  under  the  banks  along  here. 

The  original  locator  of  31  sold  it  for  $80,  and  it  was  afterwards  sold 
for  $31 ,000,  one  of  the  first  big  sales  made  in  the  district.  Eight  men 
were  employed  on  the  claim  from  April  until  just  a  little  while  before 
the  close  of  the  season,  when  the  water  became  so  low  that  they  had  to 
cease  work.  They  uncovered  some  very  rich  ground,  and  it  is  thought 
that  31  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  claims  on  the  creek. 

On  32  big  prospects  have  been  found,  but  not  much  work  has  been 
done. 

Up  to  September  29, 1897,  nothing  had  been  found  on  33,  but  on  that 
dute  a  strike  was  made  which  yielded  $10  to  the  pan,  and  the  claim 
promises  to  be  very  productive. 

No.  34  shows  good  prospects,  but  no  rich  ground  has  been  struck. 
About  nine  men  were  employed  on  the  claim  during  the  summer. 

Nothing  has  been  done  on  35. 

Six  men  were  em])loyed  on  36  during  the  winter,  drifting,  and  from 
$4,000  to  $5,000  to  the  box  length  was  taken  out.  Some  work  was 
done  during  the  summer,  and  the  claim  has  yielded  between  $40,000 
and  $50,000.  The  largest  nugget  as  yet  found  on  the  Yukon  was 
taken  from  36.    It  weighed  about  34|  ounces  and  was  valued  at  $583. 

No.  37  shows  up  about  the  same  as  36,  and  will  probably  prove  as 
productive. 

The  claims  on  Eldorado  above  37  have  not  shown  any  very  promising 
prospects  at  the  present  writing. 

The  bench  claims  on  Eldorado  were  not  worked  to  any  extent  last 
winter,  and  it  was  difficult  to  prospect  them  during  the  summer  on 
account  of  the  inflow  of  surface  water.    But  they  will  be  thoroughly 
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prospected  this  winter,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  prove  very 
ricL,  as  gold  has  been  found  in  paying  quantities  wherever  a  shaft  has 
been  sunk  to  bed  rock. 

October  1,  1897.  eighteen  creeks  had  been  located  in  the  Yukon 
district  of  Canada.  The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  creeks^ 
the  number  of  claims  above  and  below  Discovery,  the  number  of  bench 
claims,  and  the  mining  districts  in  which  the  creeks  are  located : 

KAMSS    OF    CREBKS.  WITH    NUMBER    OF   RECORDED    CLAIMS,   IN    THE    YUKON 

DISTRICT  OF  CANADA.  OCTOBER  1,  1897. 


Name  of  creek. 


Laat  Chance... 

BoDanza 

Bear 

Ildorado 

Banker 

Victoria 

linench 

laaac,  or  Chief. 

Skookum 

All  Gold 

Salphur 

I>oininion 

Sureka 

■Montana 

■ftioose  Hide . . 

Sryant 

X>eadwood.... 
Henderson  .... 


Above  Below 

Discovery.  Disco verj'. 


Bench. 


41 
115 
24 
90 
60 
20 
41 
10 
13 
12 
72 
50 
36 
35 
38 
85 
37 
43 


7 
68 
26 


87 


52 
68 
76 
35 
8 
5 
11 
28 
34 


40 
1 


30 


.  Mining  district. 


Klondike. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.' 

Do. 
Indian  Creek. 

Do. 

Do. 
Montana  Creek. 
Moose  Uide. 
Bryant  Creek. 
Deadwood  Goloh. 
Henderson  Creek. 


In  explanation  of  this  table  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Canadian 
^nining  regulations  differ  somewhat  from  the  miniuglawsof  the  United 
States  in  the  definition  of  a  ^'  mining  district  '^  (or  **  locality  ").  Under 
our  laws  and  local  regulations  a  separate  mining  district  may  be  estab- 
lished on  every  creek  where  a  discovery  is  made ;  whereas  under  the 
Canadian  mining  regulations,  'locality"  shall  mean  the  territory  along 
a  river  (tributary  of  the  Yukon)  and  its  affluents.  To  illustrate:  The 
Birch  Creek  district,  in  Alaska,  consists  of  eighteen  or  twenty  separate 
mining  districts,  each  having  its  recorder  and  records,  while  the  Klon- 
dike mining  district  (or  locality)  embraces  the  Klondike  Kiver  and  all 
of  its  tributaries,  and  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  single  official,  the 
gold  commissioner,  who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Yukon  district  of 
Canada. 

Some  complaint  is  heard  of  the  Canadian  mining  regulations  (a)  in 
force  in  the  Yukon  district,  but  it  must  be  said  in  their  behalf  that  iu 
one  respect  they  are  considered  more  favorable  than  our  own  laws  to 
the  poor  man  seeking  a  claim  for  the  purpose  of  working  it.  Under 
the  Canadian  law  a  prospector  can  locate  but  one  claim  in  a  district  (or 
locality),  and  as  he  is  reciuired  when  he  records  to  certify  under  oath  that 
he  has  found  gold  in  paying  quantities,  the  effect  is  to  prevent  the 


a  A  pamphlet  giving  the  regulatioiiH  governing  placer  mining  iu  the  Yukon  dis- 
trict of  Cauiula  may  be  liad  free  upon  application  to  J.  A.  Smart,  Esq.,  Depu^ 
MiniBter  of  the  Interi<»r,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

4584— No.  16 3 
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location  of  creeks  before  they  are  properly  prospected.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  provision  that  gives  all  a  fair  chance.  Under  the  United  States 
law  {a)  a  prospector  can  locate  any  number  of  claims  in  a  district^  if  he 
so  desires,  provided  he  is  not  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  local  mining 
regulations.  It  may  be  added,  however,  in  this  connection  that  in 
order  to  hold  the  i>ossessory  right  to  a  location  not  less  than  one  liun- 
dred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  must  be  performed  or  improvements  made 
thereon  annually  untir  entry  shall  have  been  made. 

No  remarkable  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  Yukon  district 
aside  from  those  on  Bonanza  and  Eldorado,  detailed  above. 

Skookum  Gulch^  which  enters  Bonanza  from  the  south  half  a  mile 
below  Eldorado,  is  staked  .to  13  above  its  mouth,  where  the  original 
discovery  was  made,  and  contains  thirty  bench  claims,  some  of  which 
are  very  rich.  The  creek  claim  at  the  mouth  of  Skookum  Gulch  was 
staked  last  March  and  was  sold  shortly  afterwards  for  $35,000.  The 
purchasers  cleaned  up  $37,000  during  the  summer  and  then  sold  a 
half  interest  for  $35,000.  Nothing  noteworthy  has  been  accomplished 
farther  up  on  Skookum,  but  the  ground  prospects  well  and  will 
undoubtedly  prove  rich,  as  it  drains  the  western  slope  of  the  divide, 
containing  the  ancient  river  bed  previously  referred  to. 

French  Gulch,  a  tributary  of  Eldorado,  has  not  been  developed  to 
any  extent,  although  $5  to  the  pan  has  been  secured  from  a  fractional 
claim  at  its  mouth. 

Bear  Greek,  a  tributary  of  the  Klondike,  contains  fifty  creek  claims, 
some  of  which  prospect  well.  One  claim  which  was  worked  last  winter 
yielded  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  to  the  box  length. 

Hunker  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Klondike  from  the  south  a  few 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Bonanza,  has  137  creek  claims  and  one  bench 
claim,  and  is  reported  to  contain  much  good  i^roperty. 

No  promising  prospects  have  been  found  on  any  of  the  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Klondike.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  gold- 
bearing  creeks  thus  far  discovered  on  the  Klondike  come  into  that 
stream  from  the  south,  and  the  same  statement  is  true'  of  Bonanza  and 
Eldorado. 

Several  creeks  have  been  located  outside  of  the  Klondike  district,  as 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  table,  but  no  noteworthy  developments  have 
been  made.  Dominion  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Indian  Eiver,  has  shown 
some  very  fine  prospects,  and  as  it  heads  just  across  the  divide  from 
the  head  waters  of  Eldorado,  it  is  thought  that  it  may  i)rove  productive. 

Late  reports  from  Henderson  Creek,  which  enters  the  Yukon  from 
the  east  just  below  Stewart  River,  indicate  that  good  ground  has 
been  found  there,  35  cents  to  the  pan  having  been  obtained  on  the 
benclies.    It  was  impossible  during  the  summer  to  reach  bed  rock  near 


a  A  pamphlet  giving  tho  United  Statos  mining  laws,  and  regolations  thereunder, 
may  1)o  had  free  upon  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  tho  General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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the  creek  on  account  of  the  water,  but  it  is  probable  that  good  pay 
will  be  found  there  during  the  wiuter. 

lu  the  short  time  available  it  was  impossible  to  interview  all  the 
claim  owners  on  Bonanza  and  Eldorado.    The  amounts  given  above  as 
the  output  of  the  various  claims  designated  aggregate  nearly  $2,000,000, 
and  as  most  of  the  claims  for  which  the  output  is  not  given  (some  125 
in  number)  produced  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  each,  it  is  safe  to  say,  as 
before  stated,  that  the  mines  of  the  Klondike  district  yielded  during 
the  season  of  1896-97  nearly  $3,000,000 — a  most  extraordinary  figure, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  period  of  active  operations  on  most  of  the 
claims  was  less  than  eight  months  and  that  probably  less  than  GOO  men 
were  engaged  in  productive  mining  operations.    The  claims  on  Bonanza 
were  worked  almost  entirely  by  the  claim  owners  themselves  and  by 
miners  who  took  lays  on  the  claims,  and  it  is  probable  that  not  over 
100  men  were  working  for  wages  on  the  creek  at  any  one  time.    The 
claims  on  Eldorado  were  worked  imncipally  by  the  claim  owners  per- 
sonally and  by  miners  employed  by  the  day,  the  owners  being  averse^ 
on  aecrount  of  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  ground,  to  letting  it  out 
on  lays.    The  best  obtainable  data  place  the  number  of  men  working 
for  wages  on  Eldorado  at  any  one  time  at  300,  aud  it  is  probable  that 
one-half  of  this  number  would   represent  the  average  for  the  eight- 
inonth  period  of  active  operations.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  output 
^^ould  have  been  doubled  if  it  had  been  possible  to  secure  miners,  but, 
518  intimated  elsewhere,  a  man  who  was  supplied  with  provisions  could 
Xiot  be  induced  to  work  for  wages,  and  those  who  did  accept  employ- 
Uient  worked  only  long  enough  to  earn  a  **grub  stake,"  when  they 
^*eased  work  and  went  into  the  hills  to  prospect. 

While  the  output  appears  large,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
expenses  of  operation  are  enormous.  Sluice-box  lumber  costs  $150  a 
thousand  feet  in  Dawson,  and  the  rate  for  jiacking  to  3G  Eldorado,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  is  $80  a  thousand,  and  proportionately  more 
for  greater  distances.  In  the  summer  it  costs  35  cents  a  pound  to  pack 
provisions  from  Dawson  to  36  Eldorado,  the  winter  rate  being  8  cents 
a  i>ound. 

The  summer  trail  from  Dawson  to  the  mines  is  a  mere  footpath,  which 
winds  its  way  over  a  steep  mountain  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
Diiles,  where  it  strikes  the  Klondike,  which  is  crossed  by  means  of  a 
ferry  and  then  traverses  the  valley  of  Bonanza  Creek  for  two  or  three 
miles  farther.  It  then  alternately  ascends  and  descends  benches  from 
one  to  three  hundred  feet  high  and  meanders  through  the  valley. 
Where  the  trail  keeps  to  the  bottom  lands  one  sinks  to  the  knee  in  the 
mock  at  nearly  every  step,  while  it  is  necessary  constantly  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  avoid  a  bad  stumble  over  the  roots,  which  i^rotrude  from  the 
ground  and  cross  the  pathway  in  every  direction.  Rubber  boots  are 
ind]sx)ensable  but  their  weight  adds  to  the  discomfort  of  the  journey. 
When  the  trail  leaves  the  bogs  and  ascends  the  hillside,  some  relief  ia 
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experienced  8o  far  as  tbe  nmck  is  concerned,  but  the  roots  are  Btill 
there,  Hupplemeuted  by  smooth  bowlders,  on  which  one  is  apt  to  slip 
and  fall,  while  the  exertion  required  to  climb  the  steep  incline  tries  the 
stamina  of  the  strongest  man.  The  unhappy  traveler's  misery  is 
accentuated  to  the  verge  of  distraction  by  myriads  of  mosqaitoes, 
probably  the  most  energetic  and  vindictive  of  their  kind  thus  far  dis- 
covered on  this  continent.  After  a  journey  over  the  Bonanza  trail  the 
mind  reverts  to  the  struggle  over  Chilkoot  Pa«s  as  a  mere  pleasure 
jaunt  and  to  the  soul-harrowing  experiences  on  the  Skagway  trail  as  a 
summer  outing.  In  passing  down  the  trail  men  are  met  at  frequent 
intervals  carrying  from  100  to  150  pounds  on  their  backs  and  one  falls 
to  wondering  why,  instead  of  packing  for  35  cents  a  pound,  they  do  not 
strike  for  $1.  Horses  and  dogs  are  also  used  for  packing,  a  good  horse 
carrying  200  pounds  and  a  dog  from  35  to  50  pounds.  In  the  winter, 
after  the  creeks  and  the  Klondike  freeze  over,  provisions  are  freifi^hted 
to  the  mines  by  means  of  sleds,  drawn  by  horses,  dogs,  or  men,  and  the 
rate  is  about  one-fourth  that  for  summer  packing.  These  rates,  added 
to  the  excessive  prices  paid  for  supplies  in  Dawson,  make  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  expense  of  operating  the  mines  enormous. 

If  a  visitor  to  the  gulches  prefers  to  ride,  he  can  secure  a  saddle-horse 
in  Dawson  for  $60  a  day. 

During  the  past  summer  thirty  or  forty  well-constructed  log  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  north  side  of  Bonanza,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Eldorado,  the  place  being  known  as  The  Forks.  The  location  is  on 
bench  land,  with  good  drainage  and  a  charming  outlook.  If  provisions 
could  have  been  obtained,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  become  a 
prosperous  and  growing  town  during  the  present  season.  The  Forks 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  become  an  imx)ortant  point  for  thedistriba- 
tion  of  supplies,  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  gold-bearing  zone  of  the 
Klondike  district. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  mines  of  the  Klondike  district 
ofler  a  safe  and  profitable  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  is  one  to 
which  many  capitalists  will  have  a  satisfactory  answer,  through  the 
medium  of  their  experts  on  the  ground,  long  before  this  report  reaches 
the  public,  and  therefore  the  facts  here  given  will  i^robably  be  of  no 
value  to  them  ;  but  to  men  of  small  means  seeking  business  opportuni- 
ties, and  to  workingmen  allured  by  the  promise  of  large  wages,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  information  contained  in  this  and  the  succeeding  sec- 
tion may  furnish  a  basis  for  correct  conclusions  iis  to  whether  it  is  wise 
for  them  to  venture  into  this  country  under  present  conditions. 

With  special  reference  to  employment  for  wages  in  the  mines,  it  should 
be  stated,  first  of  all,  that  the  term  ''$15  a  day'^  is  misleading  if  unac- 
companied by  the  explanation  that  x)ayment  for  labor  in  the  gulches  is 
based  on  the  unit  of  $1.50  per  hour,  and  that  at  best  employment  is 
uncertain  in  the  extreme,  both  on  account  of  the  climatic  conditions 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies.  During  the  summer  months 
1^11  f  inie  can  generally  be  made,  but  the  working  season  seldom  exceeds 
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seventy  days.  There  is  then  a  closed  season  of  two  or  three  months 
before  drifting  begins,  the  usual  time  for  commencing  winter  work  being 
about  December  1.  From  that  date  to  February  1  there  is  an  average 
of  but  six  hours  of  daylight,  while  the  temperature  frequently  drops 
to  60  or  70  degrees  below  zero,  rendering  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible^ 
to  get  in  full  time,  the  average  time  made  during  those  months  not 
exceeding  six  hours  a  day.  Diligent  inquiry  among  scores  of  miners 
who  worked  for  wages  during  the  past  season  failed  to  discover  one  who 
bad  made  full  time  for  160  days,  the  average  probably  falling  below 
rather  than  above  100  days.  The  cost  of  a  year's  outfit  at  the  prices 
charged  in  the  stores  would  be  about  $600,  but  if  the  stores  are  unable 
to  supply  a  full  outfit,  as  was  the  case  last  summer  and  has  been  the 
case  nearly  every  year  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the 
miner  is  obliged  to  purchase  from  speculators  and  small  traders  suffi- 
cient supplies  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  at  prices  which  bring  the  cost 
of  his  year's  outfit  to  a  figure  more  nearly  represented  by  $1,000  than 
the  first  sum  named.  This  enormous  cost  of  living  leaves  the  miner 
with  little  or  no  means  after  the  purchase  of  his  outfit  to  devote  to  other 
pari>o86s.  To  support  a  family  under  such  conditions  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  only  opportunity  a  miner  has  to  better  his  condition 
is  to  work  just  long  enough  to  pay  for  a  '^grub  stake"  and  then  go  into 
the  hills  and  prospect.  If  he  makes  a  successful  strike,  he  is  prepared 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  for  supplies,  and  can  work  his 
mine ;  if  he  fails,  he  may  again  go  to  work  for  wages  or  go  out  of  the 
country  and  bring  in  an  outfit  over  the  trail,  an  alternative  frequently 
chosen. 

Even  under  the  hard  conditions  prevailing  during  the  past  fall  con- 
certed action  was  taken  to  reduce  wages  from  $1.60  to  $1  'per  hour. 
On  September  23  certain  mine  owners  met  in  Dawson  and  adopted  a 
resolution  reducing  wages  to  $1  per  hour  from  October  1.  The  wage- 
workers  met  at  The  Forks  on  September  26  and  adopted  a  counter 
resolution,  declaring  that  wages  would  be  kept  at  $1.50  per  hour.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  food  panic,  which  is  fully  described  under  the 
head  of  Dawson,  it  is  probable  that  the  question  would  have  come  to 
an  issue  October  1,  and  with  a  large  number  of  unemployed  men  in  the 
country  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  result  would  have  been ;  but 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  supplemented  by  the  fact  that 
the  only  workingmen  in  the  country  even  partially  supplied  were  those 
already  employed,  the  mine  owners  were  forced,  for  the  time  being,  to 
rece<le  from  their  position.  Many  of  the  owners  claim  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  operate  their  mines  at  a  profit  with  wages  at  the  present  figure, 
and  they  are  either  working  them  in  a  very  small  way  this  winter  or 
letting  them  lie  idle,  waiting  for  the  reduction  of  wages  which  must 
inevitably  come  with  an  increase  in  the  food  supply. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure  any  trustworthy  estimates  as  to 
the  probable  output  of  the  mines  during  the  present  season  (1897-98), 
Many  enthusiastic  mine  owners  predict  that  it  will  reach  $16^0QQ<^QQQ^ 
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but  the  more  conservative  place  it  at  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 
The  latest  information  received  (December  15,  1897)  indicates  tliat 
there  are  about  1,500  men  engaged  in  mining  on  Bonanza  and  Eldorado, 
and  as  many  more  on  other  creeks  in  the  Klondike  district,  a  num- 
ber that  would  probably  have  been  doubled  had  it  not  been  for  the 
shortage  of  supi)lies.  Up  to  December  15  no  new  developments  had 
occurred  in  the  district  to  change  the  opinion  of  those  best  informed 
that  no  creeks  will  be  found  to  equal  Bonanza  and  Eldorado  in  rich- 
ness.   In  speaking  of  this  subject  an  old  practical  miner  says: 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  that  concentrated  the  gold  in 
the  two  great  creeks,  it  would  seem  that  they  have  become  rich  at  the 
expense  of  a  vast  tract  of  country  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  i)oor. 
Kor  is  there  anything  unnatural  or  unlikely  in  this.  That  it  is  so  with 
the  Klondike  gold  field  has  now  become  quite  evident,  and  all  the  rich 
strikes  that  will  ever  be  heard  of  from  this  part  of  the  country  have 
already  been  reported." 

DAWSON. 

About  the  1st  of  September,  189C,  Joseph  Ladue,  of  the  firm  of  Har- 
per &  Ladue,  the  owners  of  a  trading  post  and  sawmill  at  Sixty  Mile, 
came  down  from  that  place  and  located  the  town  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Dawson,  selecting  a  level  plot  of  ground  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Yukon  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike,  and  fifty-five  miles 
east  of  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and  Northwest  Territory. 
The  sawmill  was  brought  down  from  Sixty  Mile  and  set  up  on  the  river 
front  about  a  mile  below  the  Klondike.  Ladue  erected  the  first  house 
in  Dawson,  and  had  a  small  stock  of  goods  transferred  from  the  trading 
post  at  Sixty  Mile.  His  supply  of  provisions,  however,  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand,  and  many  of  the  prospectors  were  obliged 
to  g«)  to  Forty  Mile  and  Circle  City  to  procure  outfits  for  the  winter. 
The  sawmill  was  imt  into  operation  at  once,  and  has  turned  out  about 
2,000,000  feet  of  product,  supplying  the  mines  with  sluice-box  lumber 
and  the  town  and  vicinity  with  building  material.  But  little  building 
was  done  during  the  winter,  the  cold  weather  making  such  work 
impossible,  but  men  were  engaged  in  getting  out  logs  for  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  in  the  spring.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1807,  there  were 
only  three  or  four  houses  in  the  town  and  but  few  men  x)assed  the 
winter  there.  As  stated  elsewhere,  some  1,500  came  into  the  district 
during  the  winter,  but  with  few  exceptions  they  i)assed  up  the  Klon- 
dike and  remained  in  the  gulches  till  spring.  By  midwinter  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  an  extraordinary  strike  had  been  made,  and 
as  it  was  evident  that  Dawson  would  become  the  distributing  i)oint  for 
the  mines,  there  was  an  active  demand  for  town  lots.  By  the  1st  of 
June  eight  or  nine  buildings  had  been  erected  on  the  river  front,  and 
there  was  a  population  of  five  or  six  hundred  in  the  town,  living  prin- 
cipally in  tents.    There  were  three  gambling  houses  and  saloons,  all 
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doing  a  big  business,  one  taking  in  jin  average  of  $1,000  a  clay  over 
the  bar,  and  many  games  of  faro,  roulette,  etc.,  were  running  day  and 
night.  Numerous  big  clean-ups  had  been  made  in  the  gulches,  and 
the  town  was  flooded  with  gold  dust,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  miner  enter  a  saloon  with  a  sack  containing  $3,000  or  $4,000  in 
dust  and  leave  it  with  the  barkeeper,  while  he  proceeded  to  ^'see  the 
town,"  the  sight  usually  proving  so  expensive  that  he  had  but  a  small 
balance  to  his  credit  at  the  bar  when  final  settlement  was  made. 

On  June  2, 1897,  the  steamer  Bella^  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial  Company,  reached  Dawson,  being  the  first  boat  to  get  up  the 
river.  She  had  wintered  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  brought  from  that  point 
and  Circle  City  about  450  tons  of  freight,  with  225  passengers  from  the 
latter  place.  The  representatives  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
immediately  opened  up  for  business  in  the  small  cabin  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Ladue,  taking  in  about  $0,000  as  the  result  of  the  first  day's 
sales,  and  at  once  made  i^reparations  to  erect  a  store  building  and  ware- 
houses. Meantime  the  steamer  Bella  returned  to  Forty  Mile  and 
brought  up  120  passengers  from  that  place. 

On  June  8  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Com- 
pany's steamer  WearCj  which  had  wintered  at  Circle  City,  reached 
X>aw8on,  bringing  up  300  tons  of  freight  and  twenty-five  passengers. 
Oapt.  John  J.  Healy,  the  manager  of  the  company,  arrived  on  the 
Weave  from  Fort  Cudahy,  and  at  once  began  the  construction  of  a 
atore  and  warehouses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  business  of  his 
company.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  the  sawmill  at  Fort  Cudahy  was 
l^moved  to  Dawson,  and  it  has  since  been  in  operation,  having  prob- 
sibly  turned  out  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber  at  the  present  writing. 

Building  operations  were  prosecuted  vigorously  during  the  summer, 
and  by  October  1,  1897,  there  were  between  four  and  five  hundred 
honses  in  the  town,  many  of  them  very  large  and  expensive.  The 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  had  comj)leted  their  buildings,  which  are 
the  largest  in  Dawson.  Their  store  building  is  40  by  80  feet  and  two 
stories  in  height,  constructed  entirely  of  logs,  and  they  have  one  ware- 
house 30  by  190  feet,  constructed  of  corrugated  iron.  Besides  these 
large  buildings  they  have  three  other  warehouses,  varying  in  length 
from  60  to  100  feet,  all  being  30  feet  in  width,  and  a  fine  two-story  log 
house  used  by  the  employees  of  the  company  for  living  quarters.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings,  according  to  a  statement  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany, was  nearly  $250,000.  At  the  above  date  the  North  American 
Transportation  and  Trading  Company  had  also  completed  their  build- 
ings, consisting  of  a  fine  commodious  store  building,  constructed  of 
logs;  three  warehouses,  constructed  of  corrugated  iron,  and  a  comfort- 
able dwelling  house.  The  cost  of  these  buildings  is  stated  by  the  com- 
pany to  have  been  about  $150,000. 

The  town  site  of  Dawson  extends  from  the  Klondike  along  the  Yukon 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  high  blufi",  which  comes  down  to  the  river 
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and  extends  back  about  liolf  a  mile  &om  the  river  to  a  steep  range  of 
□louiitaitis,  bciiig  of  nearly  nniform  width.  Tbe  companies'  stores  are 
located  on  tbe  front  street,  facing  tho  rivor,  about  a  mile  beluw  tbe 
Klondike.  Along  the  river  front,  toward  the  Klondike,  there  is  a  row 
of  buildings,  thirty-five  or  forty  iu  number,  whicb  are  occupied  by 
saloons  and  gambliug  houses  (now  numbering  fifteen),  restaurants,  etc. 
Some  of  these  buildings  are  quite  large,  tbe  prindpol  one,  tbe  opera 
bouse,  being  40  by  80  feet  and  two  stories  in  beight.  The  lot  on  wbicb 
it  stands  was  purchased  for  #12,000,  and  the  building  itself  coat  jiao,000. 
Many  lots  on  the  front  street  have  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $3,000  to 
$1^,500,  and  residence  lots  sell  for  from  $300  to  $1,000,  according  to 
location. 

kin  tbe  upper  part  of  town,  facing  the  river,  are  situated  tbe  barracks 
the  mounted  police,  These  consist  of  five  or  six  well-con struoted 
;  buildings,  forming  a  hollow  square,  tbe  principal  one,  tbe  quarters 
the  captain  iu  command  of  tbe  force,  being  two  stories  in  beigbt. 
At  tbe  lower  end  of  town,  on  a  bencb  overlooking  the  river  and  tbe 
wti,  is  situated  the  Sisters'  Hospital,  occupying  three  fine  buildings. 
This  is  the  most  eligible  part  of  Dawson  at  present  for  residences,  and 
quite  a  number  of  comfortable  cabins  bave  been  erected  there.  Tbe 
greater  number  of  tbe  private  residences,  however,  are  located  on  the 
flat  between  the  front  street  and  tbe  mountains.  This  portion  of  tho 
town  is  a  mnck  bed,  and  during  tbe  sammer  montbs  is  covered  with 
stagnant  water  to  a  deptb  of  a  foot  JTi  many  places.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  drain  it,  and  as  a  consequeuce  there  were  many  cases  of  typho- 
nialarial  fever  during  the  past  summer,  there  being  thirteen  patients  in 
the  hospital  October  1,  1S97,  suffering  from  this  disease.  Fortunately 
the  fever  is  not  of  a  virulent  type,  and  yields  readily  to  treatmeut,  but 
few  deaths  being  reported.  About  seventy-five  deaths  occuri'ed  in  tho 
district  during  tbe  past  year,  many  the  result  of  bad  living.  L'nloBa 
some  concerted  action  is  taken  looking  to  tbe  improvement  of  the 
insanitary  condition  of  the  town,  there  mnst  inevitably  be  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  next  summer,  when  tbe  situation  will  be  nggravateil  by  tbe 
accumulation  of  ofi'al  during  the  winter,  and  tbe  overliowing  cesspools. 
Many  newcomers  during  tbe  past  season  snlJ'ered  from  a  troublesome 
dysentery,  evidently  brought  on  by  drinking  water  from  tbe  Ynkon, 
which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  minerals,  especially  below  the 
fBOuth  of  While  River,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  white  substance  in 
i  waters,  supposed  to  be  volcanic  ash.  The  water  when  drunk  has 
jpiich  the  same  effe<:t  as  tbe  alkali  waters  of  the  Htreams  in  tbe  western 
U't  of  the  I'liited  States.  There  is  also  much  complaint  among  the 
3(l'Timcri«  of  ki<Ini'y  and  bladder  ailections,  which  they  aiiiversally 
'tribute  to  the  waler. 

i  Acrons  Ibc  Klondike  frtuu  Dawson,  occupying  a  triangular  tniot  of 

Hinnd  bounded  by  tho  Yukon,  the  Klondike,  and  tlie  inonutains,  l«a 

loUection  of  twt-nty-llve  or   thirty  cabins  locally  known  as  "  IjOUM 

so  niimcd  by  some  observant  and  fncwiluus  individnnl  whu  WSS 
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ibably  cognizant  of  a  predomiuant  i)6cnJiarity  of  tlie  Indians  living 

*.     This  is  tlie  most  liealtUy  part  of  tbe  town,  being  high  and  dry 

having  good  drainage,  and  when  relieved  of  the  incubus  of  its 

iseut  looa)  appellation,  which  it  is  presumed  will  disappear  with  the 

ising  of  the  red  mao,  will  be  the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  town 

residence.     Juat  opposite  Dawson,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Yukon, 

an  eligible  sight  for  suburban  residences,  and  already  a  number  of 

imfortable  cabins  have  been  erected  there. 

Nearly  all  the  houHcs  in  Dawson  are  built  of  logs.     A  typical  cabin 

in  14  by  l(i  feet,  inside  measurement,  requiring  for  its  construct  ion  Irom 

twi^nty-eight  to  forty  logs,  the  number  depending  on  their  size.    The 

wails  are  carried  to  a  height  of  eight  feet,  being  surmounted  by  a 

,ble  roof  with  a  three-foot  pitch,  BupjK>rted  by  three  logs  laid  parallel 

another,  one  forming  the  ridgepole.    Across  these  supports, 

ranged   as  closely  together  as  possible,  are  placed  small  poles  or 

Blabs,  which  extend  a  foot  or  so  beyond  the  walls,  forming  the  eaves. 

Over  these  a  layer  of  moss  is  spread  and  the  whole  topped  out  with 

earth  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.     The  walls  are  chinked  with  moas 

id  a  single  sash  window  is  placed  in  the  south  wall  to  admit  the  sun- 

Ight.    The  Uoors  of  the  cabins  bnilt  last  winter  generally  consist  of 

iwn  logs  or  whip-sawed  lumber,  but  flooring"  purchased  from  the  saw- 

mills  is  now  commonly  used,     Such  a  cabin  as  that  described,  when 

heated   by  a  Yukon  8t<jve,  is  quite  comfortable,  even  in  the  coldest 

weAther.    The  expense  of  constructing  cabins  is  considerable.    All 

le  lugs  used  in  Dawson  are  rafted  from  points  up  the  river,  and  as 

demand  for  logs  at  the  sawmills  and  for  bnilding  purposes  has 

:huui<ted  the  supply  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  the  loggers 

■ftre  obliged  to  go  from  23  to  150  miles  up  the  river  to  find  logs  of 

safficient  size,  the  best  logs  for  lumber  being  secured  in  the  neightior- 

hood  of  Fort  Selkirk,  about  150  miles  above  Dawson,  though  good 

house  logs  can  be  found  at  much  nejirer  points.    The  price  of  logs  for 

lumber,  in  the  water  on  the  river  front,  is  $60  a  thousand  feet,  board 

measurement.    Logs  for  building  purposes  cost  $5  apiece  in  the  water, 

»nd  the  expense  of  transporting  them  to  the  residence  portion  of  the 

town  is  as  much  more,  a  man  with  two  horses  engaged  in  this  work 

receiving  $5  per  log  or  $50  a  day  for  such  services.    The  moss  for  a 

ihhi  costs  from  $25  to  930. 

The  i>rices  of  lumber  at  the  mills  are  a-"*  follows:  Common  roufth 
iber,  $140  i>er  1,000  feet;  sluice-ljox  lumber,  $150;  six-inch  flooring, 
lOO;  four-iTich  beaded  ceiling  luinlier,  $200  (double-surfaced,  $240). 
wages  |)aid  by  the  sawmills  are  as  follows:  Foreman,  $12  a  day; 
:ineei',  $12;  sawyer,  $12,  and  a  conimau  laborer,  $10.  The  mills  run 
rht  ftnd  day  firom  early  in  May  to  October  I,  working  two  shifts  of  ten 
lurseach.  Each  of  the  mills  employed  about  ten  men  dnring  the  past 
LBOii.  The  price  of  logs  in  1S06  was  $25  per  1,IH)0  feet  (l)oard  raeas- 
^ment);  but  during  the  season  of  1807  the  price  advanced  (o  $,"i(l,  on 
t  of  the  scarcity  of  logs  in  the  immediate  vvcvuxt^.     K  %«QSk\«^- 
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ger  call  make  $20  a  day  diiriDg  the  season  at  this  price,  but  the  seasoiu 
is  short  and  the  work  exceedingly  hard,  the  men  being  compelled  toa 
remain  in  the  water  for  Iionrs  at  a  time  while  constmcting  the  rafts. 

Carpenters  receive  815  a  day,  and  common  laborers  of  all  kinds  reoeive 
810  a  day,  ten  hoars  constitntiug  a  day's  work.  The  wages  of  laborers 
during  June  and  July  were  $15,  but  they  were  reduced  August  1, 1897^ 
to  the  present  figure. 

These  high  prices  of  material  and  labor  make  the  expense  of  bnildiDg; 
very  great,  an  ordinary  one-room  cabin,  such  as  that  above  described, 
costing  from  $700  to  $1,000,  according  to  finish.    If  a  rough-board  par- 
tition is  desired,  $150  has  to  be  added  to  these  figures  to-secure  it.    The 
cost  of  a  two-story  business  building  25  by  80  feet  runs  high  up  into  tbo 
thousands,  many  of  the  buildings  of  this  class  costing  from  $12,000  to 
$20,000  each,  according  to  finish.    Some  of  the  more  pretentious  struc- 
tures are  constructed  of  sawed  logs,  cut  to  a  uniform  thickness  of  six 
inches,  with  the  edges  squared,  forming  a  weather  proof  six-inch  wall 
These  buildings  present  a  very  neat  appearance  and  possess  all  the 
advantages  of  the  ordinary  log  house  as  regards  warmth  and  durability. 

There  is  one  tin  shop  in  Dawson.  The  force  of  five  or  six  men  was 
employed  during  the  fall  almost  exclusively  iu  the  manufacture  of 
stoves.  The  ordinary  Klondike  (or  Yukon)  stove  costs  $40.  This  is 
made  of  No.  20  sheet  iron,  being  30  inches  long,  14  inches  wide,  and  10 
inches  deep,  with  two  holes,  and  having  an  oven  0  by  14  inches,  the 
remainder  of  the  space  being  taken  up  by  the  firebox.  A  larger  size, 
containing  five  holes,  costs  $50.  These  stoves  are  good  bakers,  and 
heat  a  small  cabin  comfortably  with  very  little  fuel.  Stovepipe  (5  inch) 
costs  $1  a  joint.  A  copper  wash  boiler  costs  $10;  tin  wash  boiler,  $6; 
teakettle  with  copper  bottom,  $5,  and  other  utensils  in  like  proportion. 
Tinsmiths  receive  $15  per  day  of  ten  hours,  the  charge  for  work  done 
outside  tlie  shop  being  $20  a  day  per  man. 

There  are  two  watchmakers  in  Dawson,  whose  scale  of  prices  for 
repairing  is  as  follows:  Cleaning,  $5;  main  spring,  $4;  open-face 
crystal,  $1.50;  hunting-case  crystal,  $1;  balance  stafl",  $6  to  $8.50; 
roller  Jewel,  $3;  hole  and  cap  jewel,  $4;  hands,  75  cents;  lifting 
spring,  $5. 

Two  blacksmith  shops,  each  employing  from  two  to  four  men,  are 
kept  busy  shoeing  horses,  making  picks,  shoeing  sleds,  etc.  The 
charge  for  shoeing  a  horse  all  around  is  $20;  making  pick,  $8;  shoeing 
dog  sled  (seven  feet  long),  $10.  Blacksmiths  receive  $15  per  day  of 
ten  liours. 

One  of  the  restaurants  still  open  October  1, 1897,  paid  the  following 
wages,  board  and  lodging  included:  Two  cooks,  $10  a  day  each;  waiter, 
$30  a  week;  dishwasher,  $25  a  week;  woman  helper,  $25  a  week. 

The  Opera  House  saloon,  the  principal  establishment  of  the  kind, 
l)ay8  weighers  $20  a  day.  Barkeepers  receive  from  $15  to  $20  a  day, 
twelve-hour  shifts,  according  to  style  and  the  seductiveness  of  their 
decoctions.    The  gambling  department  of  the  same  institution  pays  its 
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dealers  from  $15  to  $20  a  day,  twelve-hour  »liifts.    These  are  the  high- 
est wages  paid  for  this  class  of  service.    Other  saloons  pay  from  $10 
to  815  aday^the  prevailing  rate  being  $12.50.    The  following  prices 
are  charged  in  the  saloons:  Wliisky,  beer,  seltzer,  beef  tea,  etc.,  50 
cents;  cigars,  50  cents;  sherry  and  egg,  81.50;  milk  (canned)  punch, 
81.50;  champagne,  two  ounces  of  gold  ($34)  i)er  quart  bottle — three 
ounces  ($51)  when  scarce.    The  Opera  House  runs  a  dance  hall,  in 
which  six  or  eight  women  are  employed,  their  tour  of  duty  extending 
from  G  p.  m.  to  the  close  of  the  festivities,  generally  4  or  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning.    They  receive  a  salary  of  $40  a  week  and  a  commission 
^  25  per  cent  on  the  drinks  and  cigars  consumed  by  their  partners. 
%e  more  attractive  and  industrious  make  as  high  as  $100  a  week. 
^*^e  dance  hall  is  nightly  crowded  by  a  motley  throng,  many  of  the 
ten^ding  citizens  frequenting  the  place  and  leading  in  the  dance.    An 
'*^ljitu^  of  the  institution,  in  determining  the  length  of  time  he  will  be 
^^le  to  participate  in  the  revelries,  bases  his  calculation  on  the  number 
^^  **alleman de-lefts"  he  has  remaining  in  his  sack. 

'ihe  salaries  paid  by  the  commercial  companies  are  as  follows,  includ- 
"^  IS  board  and  lodging:  Bookkeepers,  $125  a  month,  and  clerks,  $100. 
^^^ borers  in  the  warehouses  receive  $125  per  month,  without  board. 

*3hree  or  four  laundries  are  in  operation,  charging  from  $4  to  $6  i^ev 
^^^zen  pieces,  the  price  depending  on  the  amount  of  work  on  hand  and 
^*>^^  inclination  of  the  laundress  to  accept  more  orders. 

"The  one  barber  shop  charges  the  following  prices :  Shaving,  50  cents; 

^^ir  catting,  $1;  shampoo,  $1;  bath  (six  gallons  of  lukewarm  water), 

^  1.50.    One  journeyman  barber  was  receiving  $75  a  week  up  to  Octo- 

'^^r  1, 1897,  tips  amounting  to  $25  or  $30  more;  but  he  was  forced  to  go 

^^own  the  river  on  account  of  lack  of  supplies.    Two  other  barbers 

^^ceived  60  per  cent  of  their  receipts. 

There  are  five  or  six  physicians  in  the  town,  their  fees  being  an  ounce 
^f  gold  ($1 7)  per  visit.  For  visiting  a  patient  in  the  gulches  the  charge 
is  from  $100  to  $500,  according  to  distance. 

Daring  the  past  year  some  thirty  horses  were  engaged  in  packing 
between  Dawson  and  the  mines.  One  of  the  leading  freighters  fur- 
nished the  following  figures:  Summer  rate  for  packing,  20  to  40  cents  a 
pound,  according  to  distance;  30  cents  to  The  Forks  (13  miles  from 
Dawson).  The  winter  rate  is  8  cents  to  The  Forks.  The  packer 
receives  $100  a  week  and  boards  himself.  Feed  costs  from  $3  to  $4  a 
day  to  the  animal,  hay  ranging  from  $250  to  $500  per  ton,  and  a  good 
horse  packs  200  pounds,  making  ten  round  trips  a  month,  on  an  aver- 
age.   A  horse  costs  from  $300  to  $600. 

Cordwood  costs  $25  per  cord  laid  down  at  the  door  ready  to  burn — 
$15  in  the  water,  $5  for  hauling  to  the  place  of  consumption,  and  $5  for 
sawing  into  stove  lengths. 

The  civil  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Northwest  mounted  police. 
The  force  consists  of  a  fine  body  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men.  The 
bupector  in  command  has  been  on  the  Yukon  for  three  years,  having 
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been  statioiiod  at  Forty  Mile  previooa  to  the  discoverj'  of  gold  o»  the 
Klonrlike.  He  Ims  fall  magiaterial  powers,  and  the  fa<!t  that  be  is 
anivorsally  esteemecl  by  all  classes  in  the  eomoiunity  indicates  that  be 
performs  the  difficult  duties  of  his  position  witli  wisdom  and  discretion. 

Tbe  boHineas  of  provisioning  the  commuDity  is  almost  exclasively 
controlled  by  the  two  great  commercial  companies  whose  establish- 
'Bients  have  been  described,  as  they  possess  tbe  only  means  of  bringing 
[merchandise  into  the  country  in  large  quantities.  Uoriiig  the  past 
gammer  considerable  quantities  of  goods  of  varions  kinds  were  bronght 
in  over  the  trails  and  down  the  Yukon  in  small  boats,  but  these  con- 
sisted principally  of  light  articles  known  to  be  scarce  here  and  there- 
fore commanding  abnormal  prices;  otherwise  the  small  traders  could 
.not  have  competed  with  the  commercial  companies.  It  is  impossible 
tor  the  general  public  to  secure  the  transixirtation  of  freight  by  way  of 
it.  Michaels,  as  tbe  companies  require  the  frill  tonnage  of  their  boata 

ir  the  accommodation  of  their  own  busiuei^s. 

It  is  claimed  to  be  the  cnstom  of  both  companies  to  sell  goods  for  a 
flxL'd  price,  regardless  of  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  their  prices,  especially  for  tbe  staples — those  things  which  are 
absnhitely  necessary  for  fairly  cotnfortabja  subsistence — are  reasona- 
ble, when  tbe  great  diHicultJes  and  cost  of  transportatiou  are  consid- 
ered, (u)  Ignorance  of  this  poUcy  on  the  port  of  those  coming  in  over 
tlie  trails  last  summer  was  a  very  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  present  scarcity  of  provisions.  Men  with  large  outfits  at  Dyea  and 
Bkagway,  on  learning  that  flour  was  (jnoted  at  $12  a  hundred  in  Daw- 
.son,  would  come  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  it  must  be  plentiful, 
and  would  refuse  to  pay  the  ¥40  to  $60  a  hundred  which  was  being 
charged  for  packing  on  tbe  Dyea  and  Bkagway  trails.  As  a  counte- 
qncnce  hundreds  of  m^n  came  into  the  country  without  flour  and  otbor 
'■tiijilea  who  would  otherwise  have  come  iu  well  supplied. 

Tbe  companies  endeavor  to  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  their 
goods  among  their  customers.  Each  conjpany  has  an  order  clerk, 
BQpplied  with  blanks,  whose  busiitess  it  is  to  take  the  orders  of  cas- 
tomers,  who  nsunlly  place  their  orders  early  in  the  season,  a  dejiosit  of 
J200  being  recjnired  on  a  year's  oatBt,  All  orders  received  prior  to  a 
certain  date,  determinable  by  the  stock  on  hand  and  the  condition  of 
ibv  rix'er,  are  guiiranteed;  but  all  received  subsequent  to  that  date  are 

kei>  conditionally.  For  instance,  during  the  past  season  tbe  Alaska 
IJOommerciat  Company  guaranteed  all  orders  placed  at  flieir  store  iu 

inwson  prior  to  September  1,  but  informed  customers  placing  ordm 

>ter  than  that  date  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  All  them. 


I  WM  written  abont  tfae  IbI  of  Nov(ioib«r,  1S97,  lu'lng  biucd  npon  th«  BblW< 

>iit«ur  butli  cutuitanifa.     Two  iiiotiUib'  Turthi-r  otiiBrvatioD  on  thegtonnil  ilcniand* 

nrtjiiii  luoditlcationn.  whkb  will  bo  fotinil  Id  tliosMtlaiis  on  tbe  BHsinotia  Outlook, 

rrnnit]tortatiua,  nnil  Kurt  Tnknn.    Tbo  pnraernpli  in  nlluwml  to  ktanil  m"  orltpanlly 

,  uB  it  orrTi't  nioul  uilmirnbly  as  an  lUuBtrnTion  at  the  olusivon«M  or  *  " 
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The  following  typical  order  for  a  year's  outfit  was  farnished  by  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company: 


ONE  YEAK'S  OUTFIT  FOR  ONE  MINER. 


Articles. 


SCO  pounds  floor 

80  pounds  beans 

25  pounds  peas 

25  pounds  rolled  oats 

15  pounds  com  meal 

1  case  condensetl  milk.  4  dozen  1-ponnd  cans 

1  case  cabbage,  2  dozen  2-poand  cans , 

1  case  roast  beef,  1  dozen  2-poand  cans 

1  case  corned  beef,  1  dozen  2-pound  cans 

1  case  sansaxe  meat,  2  dozen  2-pound  cans 

1  ease  turkey,  2  dozen  2-pound  cana 

1  case  tomatoes,  2  dozen  2^-p()uud  cans 

1  case  string  beans,  2  dozen  2-ponnd  cans 

75  pounds  bacon 

50  pounds  ham 

25  pounds  dried  apples 

25  pounds  dried  prunes 

25  pounds  dried  peaches 

25  pounds  dried  apricots 

25  pounds  raisins  or  erapes 

100  pounds  granulated  sngar 

1  keg  piokles,  5  gallons 

1  kes  sauerkraut,  5  gallons 

6  gallons  maple  sirup 

25  pounds  evai)oratea  potatoes 

15  pounds  cheese 

20  x>ounds  Arbuckle*8  coffee 

6  pounds  black  tea 

B  pounds  chocolate 

2  DOttles  lime  j  nice 

6  bottles  Worcestershire  sauce 

80  pounds  lard 

1  box  macaroni,  12  ponnds 

12  pounds  mince-meat 

2  pairs  rubber  boots 

1  tin  assorted  cakes,  36  pounds 

4  boxes  candles,  120  to  the  box 

1  case  baking  powder,  2  dozen  one-half  i>ound  cans 

6  bars  washing  soap 

5  bars  toilet  soap 

15  ponnds  salt 

1  case  coal  oil,  10  gallons 

2  lamp  chimney  s 

100  feet  of  rope,  three-fourths  or  Hoven-eighths  (45  pounds) 

1  fire- foot  bull  saw 

2  bull-saw  files 

1  pair  arctic  overahocs 

2  pairs  felt  boots 

4  ]iairs  ^voolon  socks 

2  pairs  moccasins 

2  pairs  water  b<»«tH 

6  pairs  skin  mittens 


Total 


Price  in 
Dawson. 

Price  in 
Circle 
City. 

$60.00 

$50.00 

10.00 

0.60 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

3.76 

8.00 

24.00 

20.00 

12.00 

10.00 

0.00 

9.00 

9.00 

6.00 

18.00 

18.00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

80.00 

80.00 

22.50 

20.00 

6.25 

6.26 

6.25 

6.25 

7.50 

7.50 

8.75 

8.75 

6.25 

6.25 

30.00 

.25.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

15.00 

15.00 

12.50 

10.00 

7.50 

7.50 

10.00 

10.00 

6.25 

5.00 

8.75 

8.75 

4.00 

5.00 

4.50 

4.50 

9.00 

9.00 

2.00 

2.00 

12.00 

12.00 

18.00 

24.00 

10.00 

15.00 

24.00 

28.00 

12.00 

12.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

12.00 

12.00 

.50 

.50 

18.00 

13.50 

6.00 

6.00 

1.50 

1.50 

4.50 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

4.00 

4.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

15.00 

15.00 

550.25 


531.35 


Tliis  order  was  placed  June  26, 1897,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  deposit 
of  8'iOO.  For  two  or  three  items  the  quantities  are  somewhat  large,  the 
order  calling  for  100  pounds  of  flour  in  excess  of  the  usual  allowance; 
but  as  some  luxuries  have  been  omitted,  it  constitutes  an  average  outfit 
8o  far  as  cost  is  concerned.  When  an  order  is  guaranteed,  the  goods 
are  assembled  in  one  pile,  marked  *'sold,''  and  held  in  the  warehouse 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  purchaser.  If  he  is  a  miner,  he  usually 
prefers  to  let  his  outfit  remain  in  the  warehouse  until  cold  weather,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  rates  for  freighting  to  the  gulches 
prevailing  after  the  suow  falls.    On  account  of  the  wholesale  robb*ii!Y 
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of  caches  (a)  dnriug  the  past  summer  and  fall,  even  those  castomei 
residing  in  town  allowed  their  supplies  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  tli 
companies  as  long  as  x)ossible. 

Tiie  prices  quoted  above  will  not  seem  exorbitant  to  old  miners,  wl^^o 
recall  that  in  Tucson  and  Tombstone  in  1877  they  paid  $25  a  hundred  rf 
for  flour  at  the  stores,  50  cents  a  pound  for  bacon,  40  cents  a  pound  fc_>r 
sugar,  and  proportionate  prices  for  other  commodities;  nor  to  the  olcT- 
timer  who  paid  81  a  pouiul  for  flour,  bacon,  etc.,  at  the  stores  in  Helei  la 
during  the  flush  days  of  Last  Chance.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many 
articles  command  higher  prices  here  than  have  ever  been  iiaid  anywhei^ 
else  on  the  continent;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  condition 
has  been  brought  about  tlirough  the  ''cornering''  of  those  articles  by 
unscrupulous  speculators,  and  that  both  companies  have  made  every 
efl'ort  to  prevent  the  present  state  of  afl'airs,  recognizing  that  it  would 
injure  the  country  and  retard  its  development. 

While  the  companies' prices  for  stai)lesare  comparatively  reasonable, 
as  stated,  the  same  can  not  be  said  in  regard  to  the  prices  charged  for 
many  other  articles.  As  a  general  rule,  clothing  of  all  kinds  sella  for 
prices  200  per  cent  in  advance  of  the  prices  charged  for  the  same  grade 
of  goods  in  the  States  of  the  country;  shoes  and  all  kinds  of  footwear, 
100  to  150  per  cent  advance;  dry  goods,  200  to  500  per  cent,  calico  selling 
for  25  cents  per  yard,  or  5  yards  for  81;  patent  medicines  and  drugs, 
300  to  1,000  i)er  cent — a  popular  blood  purifler,  which  usually  sella  for  75 
cents  a  bottle  at  retail,  costing  $3  here,  and  drugs  generally  selling  for 
$1  per  ounce,  without  regard  to  original  cost.  A  12-pound  Mackinaw 
blajiket  sells  for  825,  the  i)rices  of  all  grades  of  blankets  being  from 

0  to  150  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  A  wolf  robe, 
retailing  for  810  in  Seattle,  costs  from  8150  to  8250  here,  according  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  purchaser.  A  repeating  rifle,  which  retails 
for  $20  outside,  sells  here  for  850.  A  set  of  ordinary  ironstone  china 
dinner  plat<»s,  costing  75  cents  at  retail  in  the  United  States,  biiugs  86 
here.  As  25  cents  is  the  smallest  change  made,  there  is  an  immense 
profit  in  small  articles,  such  as  lead  pencils,  needles,  thread,  etc. 

Kelined  alcohol  of  a  grade  that  sells  at  retail  in  the  East  for  93.75 
per  gallon  is  sold  by  the  companies  for  810  per  gallon.  They  charge 
817  p(T  gallon  for  a  brand  of  blended  whisky  that  can  be  bought  at 
retail  outside  for  82.50,  and  8120  a  case  (12  quarts)  for  champagne. 
Cigars  of  a  (juality  usually  sold  for  85  i)er  hundred  are  sold  here  for 
811,  and  retail  over  the  bars  at  50  cents  apiece.  In  the  matter  of 
smoking  and  chewing  tobaccos  the  charges  are  more  reasonable,  the 
dealers  being  satisfied  with  an  advance  over  outside  prices  of  from  50 
to  100  per  cent. 

There  is  an  enormous  profit  in  cheap  jewelry.    An  imitation  gold 

fi  Household  provisioiiB  nro  goneraUy  Htorcd  in  an  ontbouHe,  called  a  '*  cache/' 
nsually  constructed  of  a  boat  placed  on  poats  six  or  oigbt  feet  bigb,  beyond  the  reach 
of  dogs. 
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watch  retailing  for  $5  in  the  United  States  sells  here  for  $10,  and  a 
^oM- washed  watch  chain  which  could  be  duplicated  outside  for  $1.50 
meets  with  an  occasional  sale  for  88.  There  is  less  demand  for  this 
class  of  jewelry,  however,  than  formerly,  the  people  generally  demand- 
ing the  best  grades. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  among  the  miners  for  a  good  grade  of  watches 
and  chains,  the  prevailing  prices  being  from  100  to  150  i)er  cent  higher 
than  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  an  active  sale  for  diamonds  of  from  1  to  4  carats.  In  October, 
1897,  a  small  diamond  which  cost  $35  at  retail  in  San  Francisco  sold 
for  $150  in  Dawson;  but  this  price  was  exceptional. 

In  the  spring  of  1897,  before  the  boats  got  up,  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  many  kinds  of  provisions,  and  abnormal  prices  prevailed. 
Flour  sold  for  $125  a  hundred;  bacon  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  pound;  moose 
meat,  75  cents  a  pound,  and  many  other  articles  in  like  proportion. 

One  restaurant  was  running  June  1.    After  the  boats  got  up  and 
provisions  could  be  obtained  other  restaurants  were  started,  there  being 
four  by  June  15,  and  eight  by  July  10.    The  price  of  a  meal  was  $1.50, 
the  regulation  meal  consisting  of  bread,  butter,  and  coffee,  bacon  and 
beans,  and  canned  corn.    Later,  when  beef  cattle  got  in,  a  small  steak 
wa«  added  to  the  menu.    A  tenderloin  beefsteak,  ordered  by  the  card, 
cost  $2.50,  the  charge  for  two  eggs  on  the  side  being  $1.50.    During  the 
last  week  in  September  only  two  restaurants  were  running  (all  the 
otbers  having  been  ibrced  to  close  through  lack  of  supplies),  the  bill  of 
^re being  as  follows:  Breakfast,  bread,  butter,  and  coffee,  beefsteak, 
<^nned  corn,  and  hot  cakes;  dinner,  the  same,  with  rice  pudding  sub- 
stituted for  hot  cakes;  supper,  the  same,  minus  hot  cakes  and  pudding, 
^lice,  $1.50  per  meal.    By  October  1  one  of  these  restaurants  closed  on 
*<^uiit  of  lack  of  provisions,  the  other  continuing  to  do  business  in  a 
P*^»ariou8  way  for  a  few  days,  and  charging  from  $2  to  $3.50  per  meal, 
thecharacter  of  the  service  deteriorating  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the 
Wee  increased,  until  at  the  final  collapse  $3.50  was  being  charged  for 
"J^ad,  butter,  and  coftee,  and  a  very  small  and  exceedingly  tough  steak, 
^er  the  close  of  the  last  restaurant,  about  October  10,  an  enterprising 
^dividual  opened  up  a  soup  house,  displaying  the  following  sign: 
"Bean  soup  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  $2.50."    He  served  a  fair  article 
^  soup,  with  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  bread,  doing  a  rushing  business 
^^  a  few  days,  when  he  was  forced  to  close  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
^  beans. 

'The  only  medium  of  exchange  in  general  circulation  is  gold  dust, 
^hich  passes  current  at  a  valuation  of  $17  per  ounce.  Considerable 
^ta  and  paper  money  have  been  brought  into  the  country,  but  when 
^y  of  it  is  paid  to  a  business  man  it  immediately  disappears  from 
^'^cnlation,  presumably  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  remit- 
'^•^s  to  the  outside  world  instead  of  the  more  bulky  and  less  conven- 
*^t  gold  dust.    Every  place  of  business  has  a  pair  of  gold  scales,  pre- 
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^^H  Bided  over  by  a  wciglier  whose  duty  it  is  to  veigh  the  gold  dust  received 
^^B  ill  tbe  coarse  of  business.  Tliecuatonier  pours  into  a  little  Bcoopenoagli 
^^K  dust  to  cover  tbe  amount  of  his  purchase,  aud  from  this  the  weigher 
^^H-veiglis  out  the  exact  amount,  returuiDg  the  balance  to  the  customer's 
^^Hsack.  This  methoil  of  exchange  hamnauydisiulrautages,  the  priucipal 
^^H  objection  in  ordinary  business  transactions  being  the  loss  of  time  in 
^^H  veighing,  etc.  Those  who  patronize  salwjiis  and  gambling  houses  com- 
^^fplaiu  of  unfair  weigliing  hy  some  of  the  less  scniiiuluus  proprietors. 
^^ft  A  weigher  in  a  salonii  who  can  not  extract  it  20  per  cent  advautage 

from  the  opportunities  ottered  is  not  considered  an  adept  iu  his  line. 

Aside  from  these  objections  there  is  some  loss  from  the  careless  ban- 
^^^  dliiig  of  gold  sacks,  especially  when  men  are  under  the  influence  of 
^^^  liquor,  a  not  iufreqaent  spectacle  here.  After  a  man  has  taken  two  or 
^^M  three  drinks  of  Dan-sou  wbisky  he  is  apt  to  forget  to  tie  his  gold  sack, 
^^B  and  ill  taking  it  out  of  his  pocket  to  pay  for  the  next  drink  is  liable  to 
^^H  BOW  some  of  his  dust  ou  the  floor,  where  a  small  portion  of  it  is  natu- 
^^H<  rally  lost  to  him,  but  not  to  the  janitor,  who  pans  out  the  floor  sweepings 
^^H  In  Ihe  morning,  often  cleaning  np  from  one  to  two  ouuces.  This  uusat- 
^^H  isfactory  condition  iu  regard  to  the  circulating  medium,  which  exists 
^^B  throughout  the  Yukon  basin,  must  continue  until  the  two  goTernraents 
^^M  make  some  provision  for  a  currency,  through  the  establishment  of  assay 
^^H  offices  or  otherwise. 

^^H  During  August,  1897,  there  were  about  3,000  people  in  the  town,  a 
^^H  liirge  projKirtion  of  whom  had  come  over  the  trails  and  down  ^e 
^^B  Tukoti,  lor,  although  the  news  of  the  great  strike  did  not  reac;h  the  ont- 
^^B  Bide  world  until  the  middle  of  July,  it  was  known  in  Juneau  aud  at 
^^H  other  [mints  iu  southeastern  Alaska  in  February,  and  in  A]>ril  aud  May 
^^B  the  Dyea  trail  was  swarming  with  men  from  Juueau  and  vicinity  on 
^^B  their  way  to  the  Klondike.  A  register  is  kept  at  Fort  Selkirk  nf  those 
^^B.  passing  down  the  river,  and  on  October  3  this  register  and  the  count 
^^H  kept  there  showed  that  3,5(>0  men  bad  jnissed  that  point  during  tbe  sea- 
^^H  sou,  hound  for  the  new  diggings.  This  number,  added  to  those  already 
^^H  in  the  country  and  the  two  or  three  hundred  who  had  reached  Dawson 
^^H  from  St.  Michaels,  brought  the  pojiulation  of  tbe  Klondike  district  np 
^^B  to  fully  5,(HW,  as  very  few  people  had  left  the  country  during  the  som- 
^^B  nier.  Most  of  those  who  came  down  the  river  during  the  early  part  of  tbe 
^^H  seiisou  were  miners  or  others  accnstomed  to  the  hardships  of  frontier  Ilfe^ 
^^K  but  those  arriving  later  were  largely  professional  men,  clerks,  etc.,  who 
^^1  had  never  had  any  expertenceoutsideof  the  cities  where  tbey  had  followed 
^^H  their  vocations  and  who  were  poorly  eqniiiped  by  nature  and  training 
^^B  for  the  straggle  which  confronte<I  them  under  the  hard  conditions  pre- 
^^K  vailing  here.  Among  the  number  that  cjinie  in  during  August,  8op- 
^^K  timber,  and  October  were  many  women  and  children,  and  these  fonud 
^^H  their  surroundings  peculiarly  trying,  as  it  wns  im]>osriihle  to  sei-ure 
^^H  proiKi*  shelter  before  the  setting  in  of  cold  weather.  On  Ootolter  1 
^^Htlicrv  wcr<3  about  ii,000  people  in  Dawson,  probably  l,IHH)of  whom  WKWI 
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lag  ill  tents,  and  in  the  tiatare  of  things  many  of  them  will  be  nbligetl 
a  li\'e  during  the  winter,  as  logs  for  cabins  i-an  not  be  secured  after 
e  river  closes, 

KBy  the  middle  of  September  it  became  apparent  that  a  aerious  soarcit? 
f  proTisions  for  the  wiut^r  was  inevitable,  on  acconut  of  the  ill  sqccdss 
I  the  nommerciiil  cmniiauies  in  getting  their  boats  up  the  river.    This 
nidition  wftii  daily  bwoiuing  worse,  owing  tn  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
kpple  coming  down  the  river  were  poorly  snpplied  with  food,  while  a 
eeat  many  were  landing  in  Dawson  with  barely  enough  to  get  them 
The  steamers  Ifealt/  and  We<irv,  belonging  to  the  North  Anieri- 
II  Transi>ortation  and  Trading  Oumpany,  on  account  of  the  low  watfir 
I  made  hut  two  trips  each  to  Dawson,  while  the  Hamilton,  the  new 
boat  upon  which  the  company  had  principally  deiiended,  had  not  got 
above  Fort  Ynkon.    The  JTealy  hatl  landed  in  Dawson  abont  305  tons  of 
freight,  while  the  Wcare  had  brongiit  up  about  500  tons.    The  boats  of  the 
Ahiska  Commercial  Company  had  doue  somewhat  better,  tbeiicffa  having 
made  one  trip  from  Fort  Yukon  and  three  from  St.  Michaels,  bringing  up 
itbont  1,275  tons  of  freight;  the  Alict'  had  made  three  tripB,  landing  450 
tons,  and  the  Margaret  one  trip,  with  UOO  tony.     In  all  only  about  2,730 
■as  of  freight  had  been  laid  down  in  Dawson  as  the  result  of  the  sea- 
n'u  navigation,  and  as  probably  one-half  of  this  consisted  of  furniture, 
lothing,  hardware,  liquors,  etc.,  the  outlook  for  the  winter  was  gloomy 
btleed.    Many  clung  to  the  hope  that  more  boats  would  get  up,  but  on 
leptember  26  this  hope  was  blasted  by  the  arrival  from  Fort  Yukon,  in 
'  a  t^liug  boat,  of  Capt.  J.  E.  Hansen,  the  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  with  the  annouuceineut  that  no  more 
boats  wnid  get  up  with  cargoes  on  account  of  the  low  water  on  the 
Tnkon  Flats.    This  announcement  produced  a  panic,  iis  it  was  realized 
that  the  supply  of  food  was  not  sufLicient  to  carry  those  already  in  the 
district  through  till  next  Juue,  while  people  without  supplies  were 
pottring  into  town  fi-om  the  up|»er  river  by  hundrexls.     The  news  reached 
tlie  gnlches  the  next  day,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  most  of  the 
claim  owners  and  miners  came  in  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  learn  whether 
their  orders  at  the  stores  could  be  filled.     The  Alask'a  Commercial  Com- 
pany annoanced  to  the  public  that  they  could  till  all  orders  which  had 
been  placed  before  September  1,  with  a  slight  curtailment  in  Hour  and 
two  or  three  other  items,  bnt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill  orders 
plmwl  after  that  date,  and  advised  all  persons  without  supplies  for  the 
winter  to  go  down  the  river  to  Fort  Ynkon,  where  they  bad  sis  or  seven 
liunilred  tims  of  provisions  cached.     The  North  American  Transporta- 
jon  and  Trading  Company  assured  their  customers  that  they  could  fill 
leii'  orders,  and  advised  the  people  without  supplies  to  remain  in 
iawsou,  predicating  the  advice  on  the  assumption  thiit  all  of  their  boats 
buld  get  up.     Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  representatives  of 
»tfa  Qoinpanies  were  partially  mistaken,  Captain  Ilanseu  in  his  an- 
nDvenient  that  more  boats  would  not  arrive  and  Ca])taiu  Iloaly  in 
i56i — No.  10 i 
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llis  iissnmption  tbat  all  of  liis  boats  would,  fttr  dniiug  tlio  evenin^f'^ 
tlie  28tU  the  irefflre,of  tUeNorth  Americao  Tiausitortjltiou  and  Trading 
Company's  fleet,  lenclicd  Uinvsun,  and  in  tlio  urtemoou  of  the  30tb  the 
Belliif  belonging  to  t)ie  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  arrived,  the 
fomier  with  125  tons  of  freight  and  the  latter  ivith  75  tons,  lioth  havings 
lightened  cargo  snfficieutly  to  get  over  tlie  bars  ou  the  Yukon  Flal 
tTTbile  no  other  boat  of  either  comiianyhad  got  above  FortTukot 
ftthe  river  closed,  October  22, 

The  arrival  of  the  Wearc  was  bailed  with  the  greatest  manifest 
fcof  joy  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  congregated  ou  the  river  trant 
|-watch  her  progress  as  she  fought  her  vr&y  up  against  the  swift  cnrrcnt 
5  the  landing;  but  wiieu  it  was  learned  that  she  had  only  about  135 
I'tons  of  freight  aboard  it  was  realised  that  the  situation  had  nut  been 
^Mlieved  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  render  au  exodus  from  Dawson 
tinuecessary,  and  as  many  as  could  be  accommodated,  about  150  in 
lall,  took  iioseago  on  the  Weare,  which  returuetl  down  Ibo  river  the 
Pnext  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  ice  began  to  run  in  tlio 
PTukoH,  and  it  was  evident  that  those  who  proijoscd  to  act  on  the  sug- 
j  gestion  of  Captain  Uansen,  to  go  to  Fort  Yukon,  would  have  to  leave  at 
Louce,  as  the  river  was  likely  to  close  within  a  week,  and  a  delay  of 
Leven  two  or  three  days  might  render  the  passage  down  in  small  boats 
■exireiuely  hazardous.  The  Canadian  authorities  fully  agreed 
[Ca]>tain  Hansen  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  early  iml 
Ubrenoon  of  the  30th  issued  the  following  notiee ; 

The  nudersigned,  ofBcials  of  the  Canadian  Govornnient,  having 
fully  looked  over  the  present  distressing  situation  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  winter,  find  that  the  stock  ou  hand  is  not  soffi- 
cient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  now  in  the  district,  and  can  see 
only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  an  immediate  move  down 
the  river  of  all  those  who  are  now  un^^upplied  lo  Fort  Yukon,  where 
there  is  a  large  stock  cf  provisions.  Within  a  few  days  the  river  will 
be  closed,  and  the  move  must  be  made  now,  if  at  all.  It  is  absolutely 
hai^anlous  to  build  hopes  u}>ou  the  arrival  of  other  boats.  It  is  nlinost. 
beyoi>d  a  possibility  that  any  more  food  will  come  into  this  district. 
For  those  who  have  not  laid  in  a  winter's  supply  to  remain  here  uny 
,  longer  is  to  court  death  from  starvation,  or  at  least  a  certainty  of  ftick- 
i  from  scurvy  and  other  troubles.  Starvation  now  stares  every 
nan  in  the  face  who  is  hoping  and  waiting  for  outside  relief.  TJttle 
JTort  and  trivial  cost  will  place  them  all  in  comfort  and  safety  witltiii 
i  lew  days  at  Fort  Yukon  or  at  other  points  below,  where  there  are 
know  large  stocks  of  food. 

C.  COXSTAJTTINK, 
Inspeotor  Norihirrntcrn  Miiunled 
11.  W.  Pavib, 


boats 
;can-    i 


Vollvctnr  of  CugiA 

Fri:i>.  Fawcett,] 
Gold  C'ommi*»ul 


SEPTr-MBER  .10,  1S97. 

This  notice  caused  many  to  begin  jireparations  for  the  Jm 

Ht  Yukon,  and  Ully  or  siiveuty dvo  men  hml  emliarUed  iu  a 
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for  that  point  by  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  wliicli  hour  tlie  Bella 

made  ber  api>earaiicc  around  the  bend  below  town  and  slowly  cat  her 

iray  throngh  the  floating  ice  to  tlie  landing.    Although  the  Bella 

bronght  up  but  seventy-five  tons  of  freight,  the  arrival  of  two  boats 

vritbin  forty-eight  hours  revived  the  hopes  of  many  that  gther  steamers 

might  reach  Dawson,  and  had  the  effect  of  temporarily  checkiog  the 

znovemcnt  down  the  river. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  the  following  notice  was  posted  through- 
lit  the  town  : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  all  persons  who  are  uot  sufficiently  pro- 

ided  with  food  for  the  coming  winter  will  be  taken  out  free  of  charge 

n  the  steamer  Bella,  which  will  leave  to  morrow  at  noon.    They  should 

report  at  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's  store  to  morrow  morning 

smt  8  o'clock  and  sign  an  agreement  as  to  their  transportation.    They 

advised  to  take  suiiicieut  food  with  them  to  last  them  to  Circle  City, 

no  meals  can  be  served  on  the  steamer.    Sufficient  supplies^ can  be 

obtained  at  Circle  City  to  hist  to  Fort  Yukon. 

The  (.^anadian  authorities  have  arranged  with  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cnal  Company  to  furnish  free  transi)ortation. 

C.  CONSTAKTINE, 

Inii])€€i4)r  Xorthicestern  Mounted  Police, 
Dawson,  September  30y  1897, 

Several  meetings  were  held  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  to 
^liscmss  the  situation,  at  which  the  authorities,  Captain  Hansen,  and 
others  urged  the  necessity  of  as  many  as  could  be  accommodated  on 
the  Bella  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  of  free  transpor- 
tation down  the  river. 

The  next  morning  the  following  notices  were  i)osted  on  the  doors  of 
tbc  Alaska  Commercial  Comx)auy's  store: 

This  store  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  transportation  of  unprovided  i)eople,  and  is  declared 
closed  for  commercial  purposes  for  the  day. 

C.  CONSTANTINE. 

Mass  meeting  will  be  held  at  10  a.  m.,  in  front  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company's  store,  to  discuss  the  food  situation  at  Dawson  and 
tbe  departure  of  unprovided  people  on  the  Bella, 

In  pursuance  of  these  notices  the  Canadian  authorities  took  charge 
of  the  store,  and  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Captain  Hansen  again 
urged  the  i)eople  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered.  After 
the  meeting  a  large  number  of  men  presented  themselves  at  the  store 
and  anuouQged  their  intention  of  taking  i)assage  on  the  steamer,  and 
they  were  required  to  sign  the  following  special  agreement: 

Daw^son,  Kortuwkst  Teruitory,  October  Ij  lSff7. 

The  officials  of  the  (lovernment  of  the  iJominiou  of  Canada,  recog- 
nizing the  gravity  of  the  situation,  have  arranged  to  have  all  persons 
not  provided  with  food  for  the  winter  carried  lice  of  charge  to  Fort 
Yukon  on  the  steamer  Bella^  on  the  following  conditions:  That  the 
steamer  Bella^s  officers  or  owners  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  ibr  any 
delays  or  possible  nonarrival  at  destination  of  any  passengers  or  prop- 
arty  carried  5  that  all  persons  accepting  passage  agri^e  to  \i\i\i\4v^A^Q»Y 
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iu  auy  other  maimer  aid  in  furthering  said  steamer's  voyage,  as  they 
maybe  called  upon  to  do  by  the  captain;  that  they  are  to  provide 
themselves  with  food  suihcient  for  the  trii>;  that  the  undersigned  spe- 
cially agree  that  if  the  ice  runs  so  thick  as  to  endanger  the  steamer 
and  she  goes  into  harbor  between  Dawson,  Northwest  Territory,  and 
Fort  Yukon,  Alaska,  they  will  leave  the  steamer  at  the  request  of  the 
master,  E.  D.  Dixon. 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  100  persons,  to  most  of  whom  five 
days'  rations  were  sold,  a  few  without  funds  being  ftirnished  rations 
free  of  cost.  The  Bella  left  Dawson  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Otto- 
ber  1, 1807,  and  the  writer  took  passage  on  her  for  Circle  City.  An 
account  of  the  trip  will  be  found  elsewhere.  It  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained by  actual  count  that  only  120  of  the  160  who  signed  the  agree- 
ment boarded  the  steamer,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the 
forty  who  remained  in  Dawson  attached  their  signatures  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  live  days'  rations. 

This  section  was  prepared  from  data  secured  in  Dawson  previous  to 
October  1,  1897.  From  the  diary  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  man  who 
arrived  in  Circle  City  January  8, 1898,  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

On  October  4, 1897,  a  boat  containing  six  men  was  caught  in  the 
shore  ice  right  above  town,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned. 

Captain  Hansen  estimates  that  about  500  people  have  gone  down  to 
Fort  Yukon  and  other  points. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Opera  House  on  October  9,  at  which 
speeches  were  made  urging  men  to  go  down  the  river.  Another  meet- 
ing was  hekl  the  next  day  in  front  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's 
ston';  at  which  speeches  were  made  on  the  same  lines,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  meeting  a  scow  was  furnished  and  provisioned  by  the  authorities, 
and  with  20  men  aboard  started  down  the  river  iu  charge  of  an  Indian 
pilot.  Captain  Healey  announced  that  his  com])any  could  feed  every- 
body, but  that  he  hud  been  im])0sed  upon  by  large  oi)erators  of  mines 
who  had  secured  double  outfits  through  third  parties. 

During  the  first  half  of  October  several  meetings  were  held  by  the 
miners  at  The  Forks  and  a  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  how  many 
men  were  working  in  the  gulches  at  81  per  liour.  The  committee  visited 
eveiy  claim  aiul  cabin  on  the  main  creeks,  but  failed  to  find  anybody 
who  admitted  that  he  was  working  for  81.  They  secured  information 
in  regard  to  one  or  two  who  were  working  for  81  per  hour,  and  they 
dragged  one  such  nmn  out  of  the  hole  with  a  rope  and  told  him  not  to 
work  any  more  for  81. 

On  I^ovember  8  a  meeting  was  held  in  Dawson  to  protest  against  the 
new  mining  regulations,  at  which  a  memorial  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment was  prepared.  A  committee  of  ten  was  appointed,  which  subse- 
quently selected  a  subconmiittee  of  three,  to  carry  the%iemorial  to 
Ottawa.  The  committee  of  three  was  provided  with  a  fund  of  $18,000 
and  left  within  a  few  days  for  the  outside. 

Under  the  oi>eration  of  the  new  regulations  a  prospector  is  allowed  to 
locate  '200  feet,  100  belonging  to  him  and  100  feet  being  reserved  by  the 
Clovernnu'ut.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  royalty 
clause  makes  it  impossible  to  secure  any  information  as  to  the  output  of 
the  mines,  as  the  owners  refuse  to  tell  how  much  they  are  producing. 
We  have  lieard  the  last  of  big  pans  in  the  Klondike  district. 

Captain  Healey  has  paid  8325,000  for  27,28,  and  29  above  Discovery 
on  Bonanza — the  largeat  sale  so  far  reiK)rted. 
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Oatfits  are  being  sold  as  a  whole  for  $1  and  $1.25  i)er  pound  and 
many  men  are  goinff  out  of  the  country.  Candles  sell  at  from  $40  to 
♦76  per  box;  flour,  $80  to  $160  per  100  pounds;  whisky,  $30  to  $36  per 
gallon;  champagne,  $600  a  case.  One  restaurant  started  November  1, 
charging  $3.60  per  meal;  {porterhouse  steak,  $5.  There  is  plenty  of 
meat.  The  meals  consist  of  bacon  and  beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  steak, 
with  bread,  butter,  and  coffee.  December  16  three  restaurants  were 
running,  with  prices  as  above.  Dogs  sell  as  high  as  $360  apiece,  and 
11,700  has  been  paid  for  a  team  of  five  dogs.  Fare  to  Dyea  by  dog 
team,  from  $600  to  $1,000,  passenger  being  allowed  to  walk,  simply 
having  his  outfit  carried.  Goal  oil  is  quoted  at  $20  per  gallon,  but 
can  not  be  obtained. 

The  large  number  going  out  over  the  trail,  estimated  at  from  300  to 
500,  has  greatly  relieved  the  food  situation.  Supplies  make  their 
Appearance  whenever  i>rices  suflQciently  attractive  are  offered  for  them, 
say  $2  per  pound,  and  the  speculators  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest. 
There  will  i^robably  be  no  actual  starvation  in  the  district,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  gold  dust  that  was  in  general  circulation  at  the 
l3egiuning  of  the  wint<*r  will  by  spring  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
"the  few  who  hold  the  keys  to  the  grub  boxes. 

THE  TRIP  OF  THE  BELLA. 

^V^len  the  Bella  swung  into  the  stream  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
«f  October  1, 1897,  to  attempt  the  perilous  passage  to  Fort  Yukon, 
almost  the  entire  remaining  ]>opulation  of  Dawson  was  congregated  on 
the  river  front  to  watch  her  departure.  Eldorado  and  Bonanza  "  kings" 
touched  shoulders  with  prominent  business  men ;  prosperous  gamblers 
and  saloon  keepers,  passive  spectators  of  the  scene,  smiled  complacently 
as  they  congratulated  themselves  on  being  able  to  remain  with  their 
"mints"  during  the  winter,  while  here  and  there  in  the  throng  could 
he  seen  a  representative  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  women  which  our 
more  highly  civilized  and  enlightened  communities  can  always  produce 
in  ample  numbers  to  supply  the  demands  of  every  mining  camp. 
Gazing  on  the  receding  sea  of  faces  it  did  not  require  great  skill  in 
physiognomy  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  if  the  object  of  the  promot- 
ers of  this  movement  was  to  rid  the  town  of  its  tinhorn  gamblers, 
low-grade  harlots,  and  cache  robbers,  they  had  so  far  signally  failed, 
for  these,  some  three  or  four  hundred  strong,  were  still  in  Dawson, 
where  they  will  remain,  it  is  presumed,  to  pursue  their  devious  ways 
and  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  a  lax  morality. 

The  weather  was  raw  and  cold,  with  a  piercing  north  wind  blowing, 
and  a  leadeh  wintry  sky  hnug  like  a  i)all  over  the  landscape  and  em- 
phasized the  crudeiiess  of  the  town. 

During  the  day  the  bow  of  the  steamer  had  been  encased  at  the 
water  line  with  an  eigh teen-inch  strip  of  sheet  steel,  to  protect  the  hull 
against  the  ac^tion  of  the  ice,  which  was  running  in  the  river  so  thick 
and  hejivy  that  when  the  larger  cakes  struck  the  boat  the  grinding 
crash  could  be  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  machinery,  and  the  force 
of  the  im])act  jarred  her  from  stem  to  stern.    As  the  Bella  entered  the 

imnti  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  head  her  dowTi^tt^%YCL^\\»>^^ai^ 
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found  that  she  wonid  not  answer  the  helm,  and  she  was  carried  help- 
lessly down  the  river,  stem  first,  by  the  five  uiile  current.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  rudder  disclosed  that  the  stretcher  had  been  bent  by  the 
ice,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  repair  it.  The  boat  drifted  a  mile 
or  two,  turning  completely  around  once  or  twice  in  that  distance,  when 
the  damaged  rudder  was  repaired  and  the  boat  gotten  under  control. 
She  proceeded  without  further  trouble  to  a  point  about  forty-five  miles 
below  Dawson  and  eight  miles  above  Forty  Mile,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  suction  pipe  of  the  well  which  feeds  the  boiler  was  clogged 
wit])  anchor,  ice,  making  it  imx)ossiblo  to  supx)ly  the  boiler  with  water, 
and  the  boat  was  run  ashore  at  7  o'clock  and  tied  up  for  the  nigbt. 

The  Bella  is  a  boat  of  150  tons,  built  for  towing  barges,  and  has  no 
acoonunodation  for  passengers.  There  were  130  people  aboard,  including 
tlie^crew,  so  the  x^robleni  of  finding  a  pkice  to  spread  one's  blankets  for 
the  night  was  a  difiicult  one  for  the  more  difiident  to  solve.  Many 
secured  fairly  comfortable  quarters,  so  far  as  warmth  was  concerned, 
in  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  on  the  cordwood,  and  elsewhere;  others 
spread  their  blankets  on  the  tables  in  the  mess  room  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  cabin,  while  a  few  were  forced  to  sleep  on  the  open  deck.  Most 
of  the  passengers  were  well  sui^plied  with  blankets  and  clothing  suitable 
for  the  climate,  but  quite  a  number  were  insufticiently  clad,  especially 
as  1  o«^ards  footwear,  and  poorly  provided  with  blankets.  For  supi^er 
every  man  shifted  for  himself,  drawing  on  his  rations  of  hard-tack  aud 
bacon,  which  had  been  secured  at  Dawson. 

During  the  three-hour  run  from  Dawson  an  occasional  glance  from 
the  (leek  revealed  the  fact  that  the  boat  was  passing  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  on  the  continent,  but  as  it  would  re(|uiro  a  stoic 
and  a  poet  combined  to  appreciate  scenery,  not  to  speak  of  describing 
it,  under  S!ich  dismal  circumstances,  this  subject  nuist  be  left  to  abler 
pens  and  to  the  camera.  A  more  prolitable  and  absorbing  subject  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  curgo  of  living  freight  aboard  the  Belhij  and  the 
\ou*i;  and  dreary  evening  was  spent  in  studying  human  faces  and  in 
listening  to  the  stories  of  many  of  the  passengers  and  learning  the 
details  of  their  rough  exi)eriences.  Jly  actual  count  there  were  120 
persons  aboard  whi)  had  signed  the  transixu'tation  agreement  at  Daw- 
son. A  \\)\v  were  of  the  class  of  unfortunates  who  are  constantly 
'•moved  on."  and  to  them  their  jU'esent  surroundings  were  worse 
only  in  degree  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed;  but  it 
was  apparent  that  to  the  great  majority  it  was  a  hard  inid  bitter  trial — 
a  liumiliating  denouement  to  what  they  had  fondly  dreamed  would  be 
a  m(Kst  successful  venture.  At  best,  they  faced  eight  months  of  enforced 
idleness  in  an  inhosj»itable  climate,  with  perhai)s  no  habitation  better 
than  a  tent  or  a  mere  shack,  and  an  almost  absolute  certainty  of  short 
rations.  The  passage  down  the  river  was  considered,  even  by  the  cap- 
tain and  the  crew,  as  extremely  dangerous,  for  if  the  boat  should  be 
can^iht  in  an  ice  jam  in  midstream,  an  event  imminent  at  every  bend,  she 
would  be  cat  to  pieces  in  a  few  hours,  with  the  probability  that  but  few 
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of  tho  passengers  would  get  asliore  alive.    Even  if  she  should  escax>e 
this  iprcat  danger  and  be  forced  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Forty 
Hile  there  would  be  the  long  wait  of  six  weeks  for  the  ice-to  form,  and 
then  the  long  journey  afoot  to  Circle  City,  a  distance  of  240  miles — an 
undertaking  which  but  few  men  are  equipped  by  nature  to  endure 
-under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  which  to  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers, unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  hardship  and  unprovided  with 
suitable  clothing  and  robes,   would  mean  starvation  or  death  from 
exhaustion  and  freezing.    That  the  passengers  on  the  Bella  showed 
such  fortitude,  forbearance,  and  equanimity  under  the  trying  ordeal  is 
Temarkable.    The  sui)erb  discipline  which  by  common  consent  was 
miaintained  throughout  the  journey  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  fact 
which  was  elicited  the  next  morning  at  Forty  Mile.    In  taking  a  i)oll 
of  those  who  had  signed  the  transportation  agreement,  it  was  learned 
that  112  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  but  eight  were  of 
other  nationalities — six  Canadians  and  two  Eussians.    The  result  of 
this  i)oll  gave  emphasis  to  another  fact,  which  is  ap])nrent  to  the  intel- 
hgent  observer  on  the  ground,  and  that  is  that  fully  75  i>er  cent  of  the 
X>eople  in  the  Klondike  district  are  Am^Mi^n  citizens;  in  fact,  it  is 
evident  to  all  who  have  studied  the  nio^^^lBimt  of  events  in  the  Yukon 
Valley  during  the  past  five  years  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  American 
enterprise  the  Klondike  and  its  tributaries,  instead  of  attracting  as 
tbey  do  the  attention  of  the  world,  would  be  now,  as  in  the  x)ast,  chiefly 
noted  as  the  spawning  ground  of  the  salmon  and  the  haunt  of  a  par- 
ticularly ferocious  species  of  bear. 

Another  significant  fact  elicited  by  careful  inquiry  was  that  many 
bad  signed  fictitious  names  to  the  transportation  agreement,  fearing 
that  a  possible  publication  of  the  names  might  reveal  to  their  loved 
ones  at  home  their  unhappy  predicament  and  perhaps,  through  exag- 
geration of  the  situation,  cause  needless  anxiety  as  to  their  condition. 
Among  those  conversed  with  were  three  physicians,  who  by  their 
conversation  and  tlieir  diplomas  showed  that  they  were  skilled  in  their 
profession,  one  having  given  up  a  growing  i)ractice  in  Chicago  to  seek 
a  wider  and  more  profitable  field  on  the  Klondike;  a  watchmaker,  with 
three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fine  watches,  etc.,  which  the  lack  of 
supplies  had  prevented  him  from  disi)osing  of  to  advantage  in  Dawson; 
a  half  dozen  farmers  from  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  other  States,  who  had 
ho]>ed  to  obtain  here  enough  gold  to  enable  them  to  pay  at  least  the 
interest  on  their  mortgages,  which  had  been  increased  to  secure  the 
means  for  this  venture;  a  bank  clerk  from  Boston,  who  had  left  a  $2,000 
position  with  the  intention  of  going  into  business  for  himself  in  the 
new  gold  fields;  three  or  four  lawyers,  from  as  many  diflerent  cities, 
who  had  come  here  with  the  view  of  building  up  a  lucrative  practice  in 
milling  litigation,  but  whose  only  practice  up  to  the  i)resent  time  had 
been  an  occasional  exhibition  of  their  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  order 
and  parliamentary  procedure  at  miners' meetings;  a  feeble  old  man  of 
70,  who  by  appealing  to  numerous  friends  and  relatives  had  maua^-^idL 
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to  scrape  together  9500  to  invest  iu  this  la^  chance,  and  who  epitomized 
his  grievous  condition  by  saying,  ^^  I  would  rather  starve  or  freeze  to 
death  here  among  strangers  than  to  die  of  humiliation  and  a  broken 
heart  at  home."  These  and  many  others  told  their  tales  of  struggle 
and  hardship  and  shattered  hopes — all  pervaded  by  a  pathos  that 
])rought  the  heart  to  the  throat  and  was  far  too  intense  for  tears — and 
would  not  be  comforted. 

At  0  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  boat  got  under  way,  and  about 
two  miles  above  Forty  Mile  began  to  "drift"  again,  her  rudder  having 
been  badly  injured  by  the  ice.  By  this  time  the  volume  of  ice  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  escape  destruction,  to  make  a  lauding,  preferably  in  the  mouth  of 
Forty  Mile  Creek,  which  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  without  a 
rudder.  Fortunately,  as  the  steamer  approached  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  her  bow  swung  round,  quartering  upstream,  and  as  she  came 
oi)posite  the  mouth  the  engines  were  started,  and  a  landing  made  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  point  formed  by  the  south  bank  of  Forty  Mile 
Creek  and  the  Yukon,  where  the  boat  was  protected  from  the  running 
ice  in  the  river  and  for  J||^ime  being  safe.  The  captain  announced 
to  the  passengers  that  aMmg  as  the  ice  ran  so  heavily  it  would  be 
impossible  to  proceed,  and  that  it  would  probably  be  two  or  three  days 
before  it  would  be  safe  to  continue  the  journey.  As  there  were  only 
four  days'  rations  aboard,  a  meeting  was  held  to  devise  means  of 
securing  more  provisions.  This  meeting  was  conducted  in  an  orderly 
manner.  The  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  Forty 
Mile,  who  had  been  a  passenger  on  the  Bella  from  Dawson,  stated  that  he 
could  furnish  sonic  flour,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  supply 
anything  else.  As  the  result  of  the  meeting  a  committee  of  three  was 
apptiinted  to  visit  the  store  of  the  North  American  Transportation  and 
Trading  Company,  at  Fort  Cudahy,  just  across  the  creek  from  Forty 
Mile,  and  ascertain  whether  any  provisions  could  be  obtained  there. 
The  agent  of  the  company  informed  the  committee  that  he  could  supply 
enough  ])rovi8ions,  with  the  exception  of  flour,  to  last  the  passengers 
ten  days,  the  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Comj)any  agreeing  to 
furnish  twenty  sacks  of  flour.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  the  fol- 
lowing bill  of  goods  was  purchased  and  taken  aboard  the  steamer: 

360  pounds  of  beans $43.20 

IfK)  pounds  of  rice 25. 00 

200  pounds  of  dried  frai t  (apples,  peaches,  tmd  ])runos) 60. 00 

200  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 75. 00 

no  pounds  of  cofteo 37. 50 

20  pounds  of  tea 25.00 

IS  cans  of  baking  powder 18.00 

2(»  pounds  of  salt 3.00 

lOo  pounds  of  bacou 40.00 

1  case  of  lard 18.00 

20  sacks  of  Hour 120.00 

Total 464.70 
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n?1iese  goods  were  paid  for  by  the  passengers,  the  ambnnt  being  appor- 
tiomied  pro  rata.     For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  people 
iiboard  and  their  financial  ability  to  stand  an  assessment,  the  poll  above 
T^fieired  to  was  taken,  and  it  was  learned  that  nine  were  without 
meajis,  while  the  others,  as  determined  by  a  casual  observation  of  their 
Backs  as  they  made  payment,  had  from  $20  to  $1,000  apiece,  there 
beixig  probably  $35,000  or  $40,000  in  gold  dust  among  the  passengers. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  old-timers  aboard,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  well  supplied  with  dust,  there  being  one  man  aboard  who  had 
Bold  his  mine  on  Bonanza  for  $30,000  and  had  with  him  $10,000  in  gold 
dust.    The  charge  had  been  freely  made  in  Dawson  and  on  board  the 
steamer  that  there  was  an  "invisible"  supply  of  provisions  in  the  Klon- 
dike district,  and  that  the  movement  to  send  peoj^le  to  Fort  Yukon  was 
a  i*iise  to  get  them  away  from  Dawson  so  that  the  mine  workers  would 
have  sufficient  sui)plies  to  run  the  mines  until  freezing-up  time  next 
yea.r,  thus  avoiding  the  great  expense  of  summer  packing.    The  fact 
tha,t8o  many  old  residents,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation  and 
amply  able  to  purchase  supplies,  even  at  speculative  prices,  were  forced 
to    leave  Dawson  to  secure  provisions  for  the  winter,  would  deem 
effectually  to  dispose  of  this  charge. 

-A  steward  was  selected  by  the  passengers,  with  a  volunteer  corps  of 
p^>ok8  and  waiters,  and  messes  of  thirty  formed.  The  cooking  was  done 
in  the  galley,  and  two  meals  a  daywere  served — breakfast  at  8  and 
*^>tiner  at  5.  As  the  items  in  the  bill  will  indicate,  the  menu  was  not 
^^liaustive,  but  there  was  plenty  for  all,  and  everybody  accepted  the 
situation  with  the  best  possible  good  nature. 

The  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  had  brought  down  on 

*^^  Bteanier  from  Dawson  a  ton  or  so  of  provisions  for  the  subsistence 

^^  the  company's  mess  at  Forty  Mile,  and  some  of  the  passengers  con- 

^^Ved  the  idea  of  confiscating  these  goods  for  use,  in  case  the  boat 

^^8  unable  to  proceed,  during  the  long  journey  on  the  ice  to  Circle 

^ity.    A  meeting  was  held  on  October  3  to  consider  the  matter,  and 

^fter  some  discussion  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  question,  with  the  result 

^•"at  the  agent  was  allowed  to  remove  his  goods. 

On  the  same  day  there  was  a  movement  on  the  part  of  a  few  dissat- 
^fied  passengers  to  force  the  captain  to  proceed  down  the  river.  The 
^ptain  explained  the  difiiculties  of  running  the  boat  in  the  ice,  stating 
*^at  the  rudder  and  the  wheel  would  inevitably  be  cut  to  pieces  and 
^»^  boat  rendered  helpless  in  mi<lstreani.  This  explanation  was 
*^pted  as  final,  and  no  further  action  was  taken  in  the  matter. 

From  October  4  to  7  the  teuiperntiire  ranged  from  C  degrees  below 
^22  degrees  above  zero  in  the  morning,  rising  to  from  V2  degrees  to 
•"  degress  above  during  the  day,  and  the  ice  continued  to  run,  getting 
^Wcker  and  harder  from  day  to  day  until  tlie  8th,  when  the  weather 
*^nie  warmer  and  the  ice  thinned  out  considerably.  The  captain 
•ttuounced  to  the  passengers  that  evening  that  if  the  condition  of  the 
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^^■f  ico  continuetl  to  iinx)rove  lie  would  make  an  attempt  to  start  for  ^^iV;Io 
^^m  City  tlie  nest  <Iay. 

^^H  At  S  o'clock  in  the  momiDg  of  the  Dth  tlie  teinperatare  was  25 
^^P  di-gi-ees  above  zero,  atiil  the  river  had  become  so  uearly  clear  of  ice 
^^P  that  the  captain  decided  to  i)roceed  on  the  Journey.  While  the  Seiln 
^F  lay  ill  the  mouth  of  Forty  Mile  Creek  the  ice  had  formed  oronud  her  to 
a  thicknefls  of  six  inches,  aod  extended  to  the  rannfng  water  io  the 
Yukon,  ft  di&tauce  of  ahout  100  feet  from  the  stern  of  the  boat.  8«v- 
^^  eral  hours  were  spent  in  cutting  a  ehiuinel  about  forty  feet  wide 
^K  through  this  ice  to  the  running  water,  the  released  ice  floating  into  the 
^^B  river  in  immense  cakes,  one  of  which  was  perli!ij>s  thirty  feet  actuate. 
^^P  In  the  meantime  another  small  snpply  of  provisioitH  had  been  Becui-cd 
from  the  companies,  consisting  of  five  sa^^ks  of  flour,  100  ponndn  of 
dried  fruit,  and  200  ponnds  of  beans.  It  v/as  calculated  that  this 
addition  to  the  commisaary  would  enable  the  passengers  to  stand  » 
Biege  of  five  or  six  days'  duration.  At  1  o'clock  p.  ni,  the  line  wb«  cast 
ofi',  and  the  Bella  was  soon  in  midstream,  again  battling  with  the  ico. 
Her  bow  had  scarcely  swung  downstream  when  her  rudder  for  the 
''third  time  became  useless,  and  tbe  same  old  performance  of  drifting 
at  tho  mercy  of  the  current  was  repeated.  After  flontitig  thns  for  a 
i  mile  the  rudder  was  repaired,  and  the  boat  proceeded  far  an  hour  or 
80  without  further  trouble. 

.  2.10  p.  m.,  as  the  boat  appronched  u  bend  in  the  river,  au  immense 
ice  Jam  was  enconntered,  the  ice  in  many  places  being  piled  to  a  heigbt 
of  ten  or  flfteeu  feet  and  apparently  extonding  clear  across  tho  river. 
It  seemed  im])ossible  for  the  boat  to  get  througli,  and  she  was  tied  up 
to  tlie  bank  and  the  ludiiiu  pilots  sent  ahead  to  inspect  the  jum.  After 
a  walk  of  a  mile  down  the  bank  they  returned  and  reported  that  tbe 
channel  was  open.  Advantage  was  taken  of  tho  stop  to  put  the  ru(ld«r 
in  good  condition,  and  at  3.10  the  boat  renewed  her  journey,  reaching 
the  wood  yard,  twenty-three  milea  below  Fortj-  Mile,  at  5  o'clock,  where 
a  supply  of  wood  was  taken  on  and  the  boat  remained  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  (Sunday)  at  (i  o'clock  the  steamer  proceedeil  (mi 

ber  way.    Tbe  mouth  of  Boundary  Creek,  thirty-five  miles  below  Pttrty 

Mile,  was  passed  at  8  o'clock.     At  this  point  the  boundary  lino  between 

American  and  British  territory  crosses  the  Yukon,  iutei-soetang  tbe 

river  at  ueai-ly  a  right  angle.    The  line  is  distinclly  marked  by  a  strip 

cut  through  the  timber  from  the  river  bank  to  the  summit  of  the 

inonntatn  on  either  dde.     At  10.30  the  rudder  again  became  unniMi- 

,  ugeable,  and  in  spite  of  all  tho  pihtta  could  do  the  boat  ran  her  utjse 

the  bank;   but  no  damage  was  done,  and  she  got  oS' into  deep 

water  nlmost  immediately.    At  1.40  we  passed  two  men  in  a  snail 

boat,  fighting  their  way  through  the  ice,  on  the  way  to  Fort  Yukoilr 

and  at  a  we  passed  two  more  men  who  hud  adopted  the  fame  mcauii  of 

I  getting  to  tho  fbod  supply. 

At  3.25  p.  m.,  at  a  iioltit  nlKiiit  sixty-five  miles  above  Circlt,  City,  tbd 
bom  ran  on  a  sandbar  in  I  lie  middle  of  the  river,  with  2t)0  yards  of 
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water  full  of  niimiDg  ice  ou  citlier  band.    Slie  swung  iiroiilid  ' 
id:!.i<lc  to  tli(>  biu'  and  stuck  there  for  forty  niuc  hours,  daring  ill)  of 
rhich  time  tUc  ice  was  coiuiug  dowiistrfiain  at  a  speed  of  five  miles  »n 
lionr  and  poandin^  with  terrific  force  agaiust  the  upper  »id«  of  the 
hull.    The  pressure  of  the  current  against  tlie  boat  pushed  lier  high 
;p  OH  the  bar,  forming  a  ridge  of  gravel  at  the  lower  bMc  that  was 
:ble  above  tbo  surface  of  the  water  aiuidBhips  fur  a  distaute  of 
rent}-  feet. 

Thin  accident. fui'TiiBlied  a  striking  example  of  the  stupidity  and 
nnreliabilitf  of  Indian  pilots,  and  proved  conclusively  that  they  are 
not  giiod  readers  of  water.  The  captain,  who  had  been  iu  the  pilot 
honse  all  day  anxiously  wateliiug  the  course  of  the  boat  aud  assisting 
the  pilots  over  the  bad  bars,  was  forced  to  leave  his  station  for  a  few  lurii- 
ntes,  and  hod  hardly  turned  his  back  on  the  pilot  honse  when  tlicacci 
deat occurred.     At  this  point  the  river  is  about  500  yards  wide,  having 

Ik  ctiMioel  on  cither  shore,  with  an  expanse  of  comparatively  shick 
nter  in  the  center,  which  would   indicate  to  anyone  at  nil  familiar 
nth  the  river  the  existence  of  a  bar.    The  boat  had  iM-en  fullowing  the 
eft-hand  channel,  whitb  was  broad  and  deep;  bnt  the  pilot  attempted 
to  rnu  the  boat  across  the  head  of  the  bar  into  the  righthaud  i-hunncl, 
the  natural  consetiueuce  being  that  she  strnck  the  bar,  broadside  on 
The  crew  were  immediately  eet  to  work  to  spar  the  vessel  oil'  the  b;ir. 
operation  consists  in  planting  a  spar  (atwcnty-live-footsprave  log, 
reive  inches  in  diiimeter)  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  at  the  lower  side  of 
le  bow.  and  rigging  a  block  and  tackle  on  the  npper  end,  attaching  the 
ipo  to  the  ciipslan,  and  then  by  the  .ipplicatiou  of  steam  power  swing- 
ig  the  boat  gradually  upstream.     When  she  has  been  worked  np  as 
as  the  first  spar  will  carry  her,  the  other  spar  is  tised  in  like  manner, 
the  oi>eration  repeated  until  the  bow  is  straight  upstream,  when  the 
lp;Enes  are  started  forwni'd  and  a  slight  application  of  power  by  the 
itan  swings  the  boat  arouud  so  that  the  current  cutehes  thu  bow 
tlirows  her  oflf  into  deep  water.     This  is  an  exceedingly  tedious 
:esK,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circnmstances,  bnt  owing  to 
great  pressure  exerted  bj'  the  swift  current  against  the  upper  side 
lite  boat  it  was  exccptioDally  so  in  this  case.     Thu  bow  would  no 
sr  be  swung  npstream  twenty  or  thii-ty  feet  than  a  [inllfy  hooiv 
[d  break  or  straighten  out,  and  the  boat  would  be  thrown  by  the 
it  back  to  her  original  position.    During  Monday  several  puUuy 
iks  were  thus  straightened,  and  at  II  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  one  of 
spars  was  broken,  and  as  it  was  imiwasible  to  work  with  one  spar 
was  necessary  to  send  men  ashore  in  a  small  boat  to  secure  a  new 
a  very  dangerons  undertaking  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
:.    A  half  day  was  lost  in  this  work,  aud  the  new  spar  had  hardly 
n  sot  when  the  second  old  one  broke,  and  still  another  new  one  had 
be  brought  from  shore.    At  this  stage  night  set  iu,  but  little  progress 
iving  been  made,  and  the  outlook  was  very  disheartening.     It  was 
ght  by  many,  even  the  captain  sharing  in  the  opinion,  that  it  would 
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be  necesaary  to  abandon  tlie  steamer  aud  go  down  tbe 
tlierc  being  but  two  or  tbree  small  boats  available.  Fortunately  the 
ice  was  decreasing  rapidly,  botL  in  volume  aud  hardness;  if  it  had 
increased  to  tbe  qnaiitity  which  was  passing  down  tbe  river  dnHng  tbe 
tie  up  at  Forty  Mile,  tbe  boat  would  undoubtedly  liaVe  been  cul  t-u 
pieces.  During  tbe  afternoon  an  immense  cake  of  ice,  wbicb  was  recog- 
nized -by  all  as  that  which  had  been  cut  &oni  the  channel  at  Forty 
Mile,  was  discovered  approaching  the  boat.  It  just  clfarud  the  ball, 
but  strack  the  wheel,  giving  the  boat  a  terrific  Jar  ami  carrying  away 
one  of  the  blades  of  the  wheel,  and  then  pasae^l  on  without  doing 
further  damage. 

IJiuing  Tuesday  forenoon  o^oDRiderable  progress  was  mode,  the  bow 
having  been  swnng  upstream  about  45  degrees  at  12  o'clock.  At  4J0 
in  the  aft<?rnoon  the  boat  pointed  straight  upstream,  tbe  engines  were 
started  and  one  more  pull  on  the  capstan  sent  her  ofT  into  deep  water, 
where  the  swift  current  caught  her  and  sent  her  on  tbe  way  to  Circle 
Uity,  with  a  very  happy  crowd  aboard.  But  the  troubles  were  not  yet 
over,  for  the  steamer  had  gone  only  a  mile  or  two  when  the  suction  itipo 
of  the  well  again  froze  up  and  a  landing  was  made  for  the  night.  At 
idwk  that  niglit  a  scow  from  Dawaon,  in  charge  of  an  Indian  pilot 
and  containing  twenty-one  men,  hove  in  sight  and  tied  up  .just  below 
tbe  steamer.  This  scow  had  left  Dawson  fifty-two  hours  before,  aud  by 
traveling  day  aud  night  had  made  a  distance  of  2H)  miles.  Tbe  cap- 
tain oD'ered  to  take  the  passengers  from  the  scow  at)oard,  but  after 
hearing  the  story  of  the  Belial's  troubles  they  decided  to  ftiirk  to  the 
scow,  and  proceeded  down  the  river  at  once.  As  afterwards  learned, 
they  traveled  all  night  and  reached  Circle  City  at  10  o'clock  the  next 
mornitig,  aud  thence  passed  on  tu  Fort  Yukon. 

The  next  morning  the  steamer  got  under  way  at  6  o'clock,  and  at  1 
p.  m.  she  reacbeil  Circle  City,  having  been  fbirteen  days  in  making  ."JOO 
miles,  and  having  furnished  to  all  her  passengers  enough  experience  in 
navigation  of  the  Yukon  to  thoroughly  satisfy  the  most  adventuruna. 
Here  it  was  ascertained  that  the  river  ha<l  closed  this  side  of  Fort 
Yukon,  and  the  lielUi  wont  into  winter  iinarters  in  a  slough  just  off  the 
upjier  end  of  toivu,  while  most  of  her  passengers  passed  on  to  Fort 
Yukon  in  small  boats,  a  few  remaining  in  Circle  City  for  thfl  ioe  lo 
form  before  proceeding  to  that  point. 

FORTY  MILK. 

The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  American  territory  in  the  Tnkon  VaDUy 
I  was  made  in  1880  at  Franklin  Bar,  on  Forty  Mile  Creek,  ihlrty-fivo 
I  miles  above  its  mouth.  This  creek,  which  is  about  250  milea  Inug, 
received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  enters  the  Yukon  forty  miles 
I  below  old  Fort  Iteliance.  The  first  steamboat  that  came  up  to  Forty 
I  Mile  post  arrived  there  July  27,  1887,  at  whicti  time  eighty-live  ineu 
I  Wvrc  at  the  mouth  of  Forty  Mile  Creek,  subtiisting  aluiimt  uutiroly  on 
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fish,  which  they  caught  with   nets.      The  mines   produced   between 
*200,000  and  J300,IXK(  the  first  season,  and  in  the  winter  of  1887  there 
were  ahont  115  men  in  the  district.     Forty  Mile  district  has  been  \ 
productive,  nearly  every  creek  that  has  been  prospected  thorougU 
yielding  gold  in  paying  qnantities. 

Fr»Qkliu  Gnlch  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  is  still  yieldi 
good  returns.    In  1888  about  100  men,  working  on  the  bars,  took  oat 
from  *L',UU0  to  $3,000  apiece. 

In  1H93  Miller  Creek,  which  has  been  the  best  producer  in  the  3is- 
trict.  yielded  al'out  $30(t,000,  a  space  of  ground  30  by  100  feet  having 
produced  ^35,000.  It  has  continued  to  yield  large  returns,  John  Miller 
haviug  takeu  $55,000  from  his  claim  during  the  soasou  of  1896.  This 
creek  is  a  tributary  of  Sixty  Mile  Creek,  but  is  in  the  Forty  Mile 
district.  During  the  fieawons  of  1806  and  1897  quite  a  number  of  men 
took  out  from  f  3,000  to  $s,000  apiece  on  Miller  Creek. 

Glacier  Creek,  so  named  from  the  glacial  foruiiition,  is  a  compara 
lively  rich  creek,  but  great  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  working 
the  claims  on  account  of  the  ice.  The  creek  bed  is  practically  a  glacier, 
the  water  in  many  places  runuing  through  solid  blue  ice. 

Walker's  Fork  aud  Napoleon  and  Davis  creeks,  all  tributaries  of 
Forty  Mile  Creek,  have  many  good  claims. 

Chicken  Creek,  which  was  discovered  two  years  ago,  and  which  is 
in  American  territory,  is  the  best  creek  in  the  district.  It  enters  Forty 
Hile  Creek  about  150  miles  above  its  month.  The  ground  is  rich,  but 
irregular,  aud  consists  of  both  wiut«r  and  summer  diggings.  The 
claims  on  Chicken  Creek  are  1.320  feet  long,  but  on  all  other  creeks  in 
the  district  claims  are  500  feet  long,  local  mining  regulations  prevailing. 
Fifteen  men  are  working  on  the  creek  this  winter  (1897-98). 

At  the  time  of  the  strike  in  the  Kli>ndike  there  were  between  six 
aud  seven  hundred  men  in  the  Forty  Mile  district,  most  of  whom  had 
deserted  the  creeks  and  gone  to  the  new  gold  fields  by  spring,  there 
bfiug  now  only  thirty  or  forty  men  working  in  the  district.  There  are 
many  creeks  that  can  be  worked  profitably  with  wages  at  $10  a  day. 
Those  claims  which  are  being  worked  at  present  are  operated  on  the 
basis  of  $1.50  per  hoar,  as  men  can  not  be  secured  for  less  wages. 
The  cost  of  living  in  the  mine.s  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Klon- 
dike district,  the  charge  lor  summer  freighting  to  the  mines  ranging 
from  40  to  oO  cents  a  pound,  according  to  distance,  aud  from  8  to  10 
centH  for  winter  packing.  The  trail,  like  all  trails  in  this  country,  is 
indescriliably  bad. 

Ah  is  the  case  throughout  the  mineral  zone,  which  extends  Ibr  1,000 
milKB  through  the  Yukon  basin,  there  are  many  creeks  in  this  district 
which  can  not  bo  worked  profitably  under  present  conditions,  but  which 
win  rnrnish  employment  to  thousands  of  men  for  a  long  i)eriod  of  years 
when  improved  transportation  facilities  enable  them  to  procure  supplies 
easonnble  prices.  Tli  is  is  especially  true  of  the  North  Fork  of  Forty 
e  Creek  aud  its  tributaries,  all  iu  American  territory,  where  thei 
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I  are  large  arexs  of  [iliicer  ground  tliat  will  yield  from  $7  to  $10  a  "8! 
»  tiie  uiaii,  and  wliicli  under  tlie  appliceitiOQ  of  liydranlic  iirocessee  will 
I  eventually  produw  many  inillJoni;,  There  is  also  a  gi'eat  deal  of  qaartz 
[  ol'  a  very  promising  cliaracter  oti  the  North  Fork.  A  c«u)WV»tivc 
I  estimate  of  the  output  of  Forty  Mile  district  to  dat«  places  it  at 
[■  f  3,0(H1,000, 

Tlie  U>wa  of  Forty  Mile  occupies  a  level  tract  of  land  on  th«  west 
bank  of  the  Yukon  and  the  south  bank  of  Forty  Mile  Creot,  and  f»tr«i 
bofh  streams  for  a  distanc^<e  of  half  a  mile  or  so.    The  site  is  a  most 
eligible  one,  having  perfect  draintRg^,  the  only  drawback  being  tJiat  at 
*  the  highest  stages  of  water  it  is  liable  to  overriow  in  places  to  a  deptli 
'  of  a  foot  or  more.     Tli©  town  contains  about  200  cabins  and  twenty  or 
thirty  larger  buildings,  a  few  of  which  are  two  stories  in  height.     The 
store  and  warehoases  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  are  ll»e 
principal  buildings  in  the  place,  and  the  company  hua  a  large  and  com- 
fortable two-story  house,  used  as,  living  quarters  by  their  employees. 
In  the  fall  of  189G  the  town  had  a  population  of  about  5*H.t,  bat  by 
spring  nearly  all  had  gone  to  the  Klondike,  and  the  white  XH>x>tihition 
at  the  present  time  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty. 
t      A  mile  above  the   town  is  situated  the  mission  of  the  Obiircb  of 
I  £ngland,  in  charge  of  Bislio])  William  Bompas,  who  establlabed  the 
F  ■present  mission  in  1892.    Provions  to  his  arrival  here  the  bishop  was 
engaged  for  over  twenty  years  in  misaionary  work  among  the  ludiniis 
on  Mackenzie  Kiver.     lie  has  a  corps  of  assistants,  and  is  doiu^  gw>A 
work  among  the  native  and  half  breed  children,  having  a  school  wit4i 
ten  or  fifteen  scholars  in  tlaily  attcndiince. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Forty  Wile  Ureek,  facing  the   Yukon,  is 

located  Fort  Constantine,  the  headquarters  of  the  Northwest  monuteA 

police,  which  was  established  in  lStl5.     The  i)06t  at  the  present  writing 

'  is  garrisoned  by  about  twenty  members  of  tlie  force,     The  barrackii 

consist  of  a  half  dozen  substantial  buildings,  forming  a  hollow  sqniuv, 

I  and  are  surrounded  by  a  high  stockade. 

I      A  (piarter  of  a  mile  farther  north,  fronting  on  the  Tukon,  is  Fort 

[  Cudahy,  the  headquarters  for  this  section  of  the  Nortii  Amerlr^i 

Transportation  and  Trading  Company.    The  buildings  are  the  largKtl 

and  finest  on  Ihe  river,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  establlslimv&te 

L.  of  the  two  ronimercinl  companies  at  Dawson. 

I  Unth  oompnnies  have  very  meager  stocks  of  goods  at  Forty  Milr, 
,  having  been  unable  to  furnish  their  regular  customera  with  full  oolGts ' 
I  for  the  winter,  many  being  forced  to  go  down  the  river  for  proTisioB^ 
I  This  is  no  new  state  of  atlairs  here,  there  having  been  a  shortage  of 
I  snppliea,  more  or  less  serious,  every  year  since  the  scttlcmnnt  of  th« 
I  district.  In  I8S9  ninety-two  men  were  forced  to  leave  Forty  Mile  fic 
I  the  winter  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisionn,  taking  pnaaAgv 
I  October  10  on  the  steamer  Xew  Raclet  (now  known  as  the  I'eUg  and  ia 
I  Tetiremeut  at  Fort  Selkirk)  for  varions  points  below.  Some  sttippcd  at 
r  Itampart  City  and  others  at  Xulato,  while  the  ni.ijority  went  lUI  lln 
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rAy  toSt.  Michaels,  spending  the  winter  there  and  returning  on  the 

irst  boat  in  the  spring,  being  obliged  to  sled  sixty  or  eighty  miles  to 

jet  to  the  steamer.    Thirty-live  men  wintered  on  Forty  Mile  Creek  and 

its  tributaries.    An  old  pioneer  who  passed  the  winter  there  furnished 

kJie  following  statement:  ^'  I  left  the  post  for  Franklin  Gulch  in  the  fall 

vrith  fifty  i^ounds  of  flour.    Some  men  had  from  two  to  three  hundred 

pounds  of  flour,  but  that  was  far  above  the  average,  and  we  h&d  to 

8tiiit  ourselves.    The  winter  was  mild,  G4  degrees  below  zeix)  being  the 

lowest  temperature  recorded.    The  hunting  was  good,  and  we  had  plen  ty 

of  moose  and  caribou;  so  there  was  not  much  suffering.    We  had  no 

lights,  no  candles,  and  no  oil.    We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  good 

supply  of  ruta-bagas,  grown  at  Forty  Mile  post  during  the  previous 

summer.    They  cost  us  10  cents  a  pound  there,  and  we  paid  10  cents  a 

ponnd  to  get  them  up.'' 

Wages  in  Forty  Mile  are  $10  a  day  for  all  kinds  of  labor.  Before 
the  Klondike  strike  wages  were  $6  a  day  in  town  and  810  in  the  gulclies. 
Wood  costs  $24  a  cord,  ready  for  the  stove.  Prices  in  the  stores  range 
*bout  the  same  as  at. Dawson,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

The  town  of  Forty  Mile  is  in  Northwest  TerritoHf,  but  up  to  180G  it 
^ftB  supposed  by  the  miners  that  all  of  the  principal  creeks  in  the  district 
^ere  in  Alaska.  In  the  winter  of  1895-96  Mr.  William  Ogilvie,  the 
^'irveyor  for  the  Dominion  Government,  completed  the  survey  of  the 
*^Qndary  line  in  this  vieiiiity,  the  result  of  which  showed  that  many 
1^^  the  best  creeks  are  in  Northwest  Territory.  The  following  notice, 
^^Ued  on  the  completion  of  the  survey,  is  self-explanatory: 

police  is  hereby  given  that  the  following  gold-bearing  creeks,  or  parts 
^  creeks,  have  been  found  by  astronomical  survey  to  be  within  the 
•^Oiniiiion  of  Canada,  and  therefore  subject  to  Canadian  jurisdiction 
^*^il  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada: 

Oold  Creek. 

ISlacier  Creek. 

^filler  Creek. 

All  but  one  mile  of  Bedrock  Creek. 

^oose  Creek. 

t'irst  fork  of  Moose  Creek. 

Twenty-three  miles  of  Forty  Mile  River. 

One  mile  of  the  three  heads  of  Smith  Creek. 

One  mile  of  the  several  heads  of  Canyon  Creek  on  the  east  side  of  the 
^^uin  stream. 

About  one  mile  of  Davis  and  Poker  creeks,  branches  of  Walker  Creek. 

The  boundary  line  has  been  plainly  and  unmistakably  marked  by 
Cutting  through  the  woods  down  to  and  up  from  the  creek  beds  to  the 
***lltops,  and  on  the  hilltops  and  other  points  where  stones  were  com 
Venient  cairns  of  stone  are  erected,  with  stakes  in  them,  to  mark  that 
portion  of  the  line. 

Dated  at  Fort  Constantino  this  15th  day  of  May,  1S90. 

C.   CONSTANTINE, 

For  Do7uinion  iiorvrnmeni, 

Mr,  Ogilvie's  determination  of  the  boundary  line  is  accepted  by  the 
•iocrs  of  the  district  as  final. 


■ 
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["AMERIOAN  CUKKK,  SKVKNTY  lillLE  CEEEK,  AND  MISOOK 
CHEEK  DISTRICTa. 

Ill  IS9.)  gold  W1V8  discovered  on  American  Greek,  a  tribatary  of  Mis- 
sion Creek,  which  enters  the  Yukon  from  the  west  forty-five  miles  below 
Forty  Mile.  American  Creek,  which  is  abont  twenty  miles  long,  (lows 
into  Mission  Creek  from  the  south  at  a  point  two  milea  above  the 
Yukon,  and  is  in  American  territory.  The  original  discovery  was  made 
about  six  miles  above  the  mouth  and  the  creek  was  located  to  the  forks, 
six  miles  above  Discovery.  (»)  It  was  found  impracticable  tu  work 
the  main  creek  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  eontrolliug  the  water, 
several  washouts  occurring  during  the  early  Hununer,  It  was  therefore 
abandoned,  and  both  forks  were  located  for  a  distance  of  four  miles 
above  their  conHueiice,  The  claims  on  American  Creek  are  1,320  feet 
long,  and  duriug  the  past  season  seven  of  these  were  worked,  almost 
exclusively  by  the  owners,  only  two  or  three  men  being  employed  for 
wages,  which  were  815  per  day.  The  yield  was  about  $20  a  day  to  the 
man,  and  the  creek  produced  between  $1.),000  and  8120,000.  On  the 
main  creek,  from  the  mouth  to  the  canyon,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  the 
ground  is  abont  six  feet  deep,  hut  above  the  canyon  it  is  shallower, 
running  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  main  creek  for  its  entire  length 
gives  promise  of  proving  very  productive  under  hydraulic  |)rocesse«, 
On  the  benches  there  are  gi-avel  banks  200  feet  in  depth,  which  show 
colors  wLerevor  prospected.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
and  good  grade  and  dump.  American  Creek  gold  is  worth  $18.SG  per 
ounce. 

Seventy  Mile  Creek,  which  is  abont  150  miles  long,  flows  into  the 
Yukon  from  the  west,  seventy  miles  below  Forty  Mile,  f^oin  which  fact 
it  takes  its  name.  Gold  was  discovered  on  this  creek  in  1S87,  at  a 
point  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  month.  During  the  summer  of 
1888  several  men  took  from  the  bars,  with  rockers,  £50  a  day  apiece. 
Fifteen  men  were  employed  there  last  snmmer,  and  they  report  good 
results,  probably  averaging  $2,500  apiece  for  the  short  season.  It  in 
very  difficult  t^t  get  supplies  into  the  Seventy  Mile  diggings  during  thu 
summer,  owing  to  numerous  falls  and  rapids  in  the  creek,  which  tunko 
it  almost  impossible  to  ascend  it  in  boats  and  necessitate  the  packing 
of  pni^nsions  over  a  bad  trail.  The  miners,  therefore,  sled  their  sappliea 
np  during  the  winter.  The  claims  are  1,320  feet  in  length,  and  the 
creek  is  located  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  mileH.  There  aio  nisn  a 
few  locations  ninety  milea  from  the  mouth.  The  creek  and  its  tribn- 
taiies  have  merely  been  prospects  in  the  most  superficial  manner,  but 
enough  is  known  of  the  locality  to  Justify  the  prediction  tlmt  It  will 
eventually  prove,  under  hydraullu  methods,  one  of  the  most  productive 

B  not  tigrue  with  the  ncaiiuipmiying  uiiip,  bnt  tlio  iintlior  wUo  tnra\flai 
I  iMith  map  anil  U'St  being  still  in  Aliiakik  it  is  iuipoulblo  to  rDOonoUe  the  UilTaiWiCM. 
pA*Ili^>,  liew«v<T,  i«  bvlicvcd  Id  be  conect. 
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districts  on  the  Yukon.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  quartz  on  the  head 
waters,  in  the  zone  which  extends  across  the  divide  from  the  North 
Fork  of  Forty  Mile. 

Minook  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Yukon  from  the  south  fifty  miles 
above  the  Tanaua,  was  discovered  in  1894.  The  best  ground  in  the 
district,  so  far  as  known,  is  located  on  Hunter  Creek,  which  comes  into 
Minook  from  the  east  about  live  miles  above  its  mouth.  Hunter  Creek 
is  located  for  about  fifteen  miles.  Little  Minook  Creek,  flowing  into 
Minook  Creek  a  mile  above  Hunter  Creek,  is  located  for  three  miles.  The 
claims  are  500  feet  long  on  all  creeks  except  Little  Minook,  where  they 
are  1,000  feet.  Very  good  reports  have  been  received  from  the  Minook 
district,  but  no  authentic  information  is  at  hand  as  to  the  value  of  the 
prospects.  Some  sales  of  claims  at  prices  as  high  as  $5,000  apiece 
have  been  reported.  A  large  number  of  i)eople  stopped  oft'  at  Minook 
during  the  past  summer  on  learning  of  the  shortage  of  provisions  at 
upriver  points,  and  many  returned  to  that  place  from  Fort  Yukon.. 
There  are  about  500  men  spending  the  winter  there,  and  it  is  probable 
that  by  spring  it  will  be  known  definitely  whether  the  district  is  as 
rich  as  the  rumors  indicate  it  to  be. 

CIRCLE  CITY  AND  THE  BIKCH  CREEK  DISTRICT. 

Circle  City,  the  most  important  town  in  northern  Alaska,  is  situated 
On  the  west  bank  of  the  Yukon,  about  eighty-five  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  boundary  between  American  and  British  territory,  the  dis- 
t.ance  to  the  boundary  line  ])y  way  of  the  river  being  205  miles.  The 
^ukon  Flats  stretch  away  to  the  northwestward  400  miles,  having  a 
Xiniform  width  of  about  the  same  distance,  and  presenting  an  almost 
tinbroken  exi)anse  of  hills  and  prairies  as  large  as  the  States  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  The  town  is  the  distributing  point  for  supplies  for  the 
Birch  Creek  mines,  the  richest  and  most  extensive  placer  diggings  in 
Alaska.  It  is  the  best  built  town  on  the  Yukon,  having  about  300 
comfortable  cabins  and  quite  a  number  of  two-story  buildings. 

Tlie  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has  a  large  establishment  here,, 
consisting  of  a  store  building  two  stories  in  height,  30  by  52  feet,  con- 
structed of  logs;  two  warehouses,  one  30  by  100  and  the  other  50  by  100 
feet,  both  being  built  oC  corrugated  iron,  and  a  log  dwelling  house. 

The  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company,  which 
located  here  in  1805,  also  has  tine  buildings,  the  store  being  a  sawn  log 
Btructure  22  by  70  feet.  Three  warehouses  are  owned  by  the  com- 
pany, one  24  by  70  feet,  built  of  rough  lumber,  and  the  other  two  30 
by  72  fei't  each,  constructe<l  of  corrugated  iron.  One  of  the  latter  is  still 
without  a  roof,  the  carpenters  having  deserted  the  work  in  the  latter 
part  of  September,  1S9G,  to  go  to  the  Klondike.  Their  dwelling  house, 
the  best  building  used  for  the  purpose  on  the  Yukon,  is  a  structure  of 
»awn  logs  30  by  40  feet  and  two  stories  in  height,  costing  about  $7,000. 
4584— No.  10 5 
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There  is  a  log  selioolboose,  24  by  32  feet,  wliieli  was  built  in  1896  by  the 
citizens  through  private  subscription,  at  a  cost  of  $1,G00.  During  the 
winter  of  lS95-0(>,  before  the  construction  of  the  sehoolhonse,  a  teacher 
was  em])loye(l  by  the  citizens  at  a  salary  of  $100  a  month,  the  school 
being  held  in  a  rented  building.  Last  winter  school  was  conducted  in 
the  new  building  by  the  Government  school-teacher,  there  being  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  scholars  in  attendance,  four  of  whom  were  white, 
six  or  eight  half-breed,  and  the  remainder  Indian  children.  On  account 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  town,  through  the  stampede  to  the  Klon- 
dike, the  teacher  was  withdrawn  during  the  past  summer,  and  the 
town  is  now  without  a  public  school,  although  there  are  some  twenty 
children  of  school  age  here.  A  number  of  these  are  cared  for  by  the 
Episcopal  Mission,  in  charge  of  liev.  J.  L.  Prevost  and  his  wife,  assisted 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Dean,  deaconess.  This  mission  is  doing  good  work 
among  the  native  and  half-breed  children,  and  the  influence  of  its  mis- 
sionaries is  felt  throughout  the  community.  Eeligious  services  are 
held  at  the  mission  every  Sunday  morning,  with  a  fair  attendance. 

Last  spring  Hon.  John  E.  Crane,  of  Chicago,  was  appointed  United 
States  commissioner  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  and  assigned  to  duty  at 
Circle  City.  He  arrived  here  in  July,  and  qualilied  October  2, 1897, 
giving  to  the  community  its  first  taste  of  judicial  authority. 

In  addition  to  Commissioner  Crane  the  Government  is  represented 
here  by  the  following  named  officials:  Charles  Smith,  deputy  collector 
of  customs;  Charles  L  Roth,  inspector  of  customs;  Capt.  George  W. 
Dunn,  deputy  T7nited  States  marshal;  J.  R.  Dodson,  deputy  collector 
of  internal  revenue,  and  L.  N.  McQuesten,  postmaster.  The  Govern- 
ment buildings  at  Circle  City  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  town  site  of  Circle  City  was  staketl  on  June  20,  1894,  by  Robert 
J.  English  and  Barney  Ilill,  the  former  from  Forty  Mile  and  the  latter 
from  the  temporary  trading  post  of  McQuesten  &  Co.  These  gentle- 
men had  visited  the  Birch  Creek  mines,  and  being  impressed  with  their 
richness  and  extent  decided  to  locate  here,  considering  it  the  most 
eligible  point  from  which  to  distribute  supplies  to  the  mines.  The 
town  was  given  the  name  it  now  bears  unijer  the  false  impression  that 
it  was  on  the  Arctic  Circle.  As  subsequently  learned,  it  is  about  forty 
miles  south  of  the  circle. 

McQuesten  &  Co.  had  established  a  trading  i)ost  the  previous  sum- 
mer on  the  Yukon,  about  twelve  miles  above  the  present  site  of  the 
town,  and  removed  to  this  point  in  the  fall  of  1894.  Mr.  L.  X.  McQues- 
ten, the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  and  in  charge  of  the  business  hero, 
had  so  much  faith  in  the  new  gold  fields  that  he  gave  credit  to  the 
miners  to  the  extent  of  about  8100,000  during  the  winter  of  1894-95. 
jNIost  of  the  stock  was  at  Forty  Mile,  and  the  miners  were  obliged  to  go 
to  that  place  for  their  outfits  or  have  them  freighted  down  at  a  cost  of 
$1L*  a  ton.  The  mines  turned  out  so  well  that  the  firm  collected  praeti- 
cally  all  of  their  bills  during  the  fall  of  KSOo.     Mr.  McQuesten,  who  is 
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ihronghont  tlio  Yukon  Valley  as  "Jack"  ]Vr<*Questen,  has  been 
ess  on  the  Yukon  since  187.*^,  in  which  year  he  came  over  the 
lis  from  the  Mackenzie  and  down  the  Por('U])ine.  ITe  traded 
>  Indians  on  the  lower  river  for  some  vears  and  then  located  at 
3  Beliance,  six  miles  below  the  Klondike,  where  he  ivmained 
55.  In  188G  he  established  a  trading  i>ost  on  Stewart  River, 
nt  the  winter  of  1S8G-87  in  California,  receiving  while  there 
the  discovery  of  gold  on  Forty  Mile  ('reek  the  previous  sum- 
[e  returned  in  the  summer  of  1887  and  established  a  trading 
Forty  Mile,  where  he  has  continued  in  business  until  the  present 
u  189G  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  assumed  control  of 
iblishments  at  Forty  Mile  and  here,  Mr.  McQuesten  retaining 
pest  in  the  business.  Mr.  McQuesten  is  spending  the  present 
in  California.  He  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  is  a  typical  fron- 
D,  standing  over  six  feet  in  his  moccasins,  and  being  built  in 
Ion.  He  is  beloved  by  the  miners,  and  is  called  by  them  the 
r  of  the  Yukon.''  They  bear  universal  testimony  to  his  large- 
generosity  and  attribute  the  development  of  the  Yukon  gold 
his  farsightedness  and  his  unselfishness  in  giving  them  credit, 
ibling  them  to  tide  over  bad  seasons. 

Creek  is  about  350  miles  long.    The  North  Fork  has  its  source 

atzel  Mountains,  HH)  miles  west  of  Circle  City,  flowing  to  the 

rd  some  fifty  miles,  and  then  to  the  eastward  eighty  or  ninety 

unpleting  as  Birch  Creek  i)roper  an  almost  perfect  semicircle^  at 

tight  miles  west  of  Circle  City,  and  thence  flowing  parallel  with 

on  for  150  miles,  emptying  into  the  latter  stream  thirty  miles 

ort  Yukon.     The  South  Fork,  flowing  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 

ites  with  the  North  Fork  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Circle  City. 

rst  discovery  of  gold  by  white  men  in  the  Birch  Creek  district 

leon  August  10,  1803,  at  a  point  on  Birch  Creek  a  few  miles 

the  mouth  of  South  Fork,  now  known  as  Pitka's  Bar.    The 

■y  was  made  by  Henry  Lewis,  John  McLeoil,  and  Gus  Williams, 

I  come  down  from  l'\)rty  ^lile  during  the  jneceding  month  with 

f  prospecting  in  this  locality,  having  learned  that  an  Indian 

.*itka  had  taken  out  some  gold  at  the  point  above  named  during 

tier  of  1S02.     Twenty-live  or  thirty  men  from  Forty  Mile  lol- 

^wis  and  his  companions  during  the  fall  of  1893.    During  the 

*  ISO  I  $10  a  dav  to  the  man  was  made  on  Pitka's  Bar.    On 

>f  the  sann*  year  a  discovery  was  made  on  Mastodon  Creek  by 

3nnaley  and  John  (Jregor,  and  on  the  22d  of  that  month  good 

"as  f(mnd  on   Indei)enden('e  Creek  by  some  of  the  men  who 

ft  clown  from  Forty  ^lile  the  previous  fall.     The  discoveries  on 

*^  and  Iiulei)endcn('e  were  creek  diggings  and  the  elaims  there 

f^ed  very  productive. 

^on  is  th(*  best  creek  in  the  district,  having  yielded  more  than 
>f  tho  total  i)vuduct  of  the  Uirch  Creek  mines,  ainl  will  soon 
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become  known  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  richest  placer  gulches  ever 
discovered.  There  are  fifty-nine  claims  on  the  creek,  bat  many  of  thfim 
are  lying  idle  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  miners.  The  oat 
put  last  summer  was  $260,000,  eighteen  claims  being  worked,  with  200 
men  employed.  The  period  of  active  mining  operations  was  abont  sixty 
days.  The  claims  could  have  been  worked  longer,  but  as  soon  as  the 
miners  accumulated  a  ^^grub  stake"  thoy  left  for  the  Klondike  and 
elsewhere  to  prospect.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  on  the  creek|  it 
never  getting  below  a  sluice  head.  Mastodon  has  been  known  locally 
for  two  or  three  years  to  be  the  best  creek  in  Alaska,  but  until  the  past 
fall  it  hud  not  been  thoroughly  enough  prospected  to  warrant  a  positive 
statement  as  to  its  richness  and  extent.  Eight  holes  have  recently 
been  sunk  to  bed  rock  on  Discovery  and  Xo.  1  above,  which  show  an 
average  of  ten  feet  of  gravel  that  will  run  25  cents  to  the  pan,  as  hi^ 
as  two  ounces  liaving  been  taken  out  of  a  single  jian.  The  pay  streak 
is  1.100  feet  wide,  so  far  as  known,  and  may  be  much  wider.  Theae 
two  claims  will  run  from  $1,700  to  84,000  to  the  box  length.  Active 
developments  on  the  claims  above  and  below  Discovery  indicate  that  for 
two  miles  the  pay  streak  runs  from  800  to  1,000  feet  wide  and  that  th^ 
ground  for  this  entire  distam^e  will  average  81,700  to  the  box  lengtL 
The  prediction  is  hero  made,  based  on  authentic  information,  that  the 
ten  miles  of  ground  on  Mastodon  and  Mammoth  (which  are  one  creek 
excei)t  in  designation)  already  prospected  will  eventually  produce  as 
much  gold  as  any  successive  ten  miles  on  Bonanza,  while  the  ten  clainui 
on  Mastodon,  from  4  below  to  5  above  Discovery,  inclusive,  will  withoat 
doubt  prove  as  productive  as  any  ton  claims  on  Eldorado,  taken  in  their 
numerical  order.  Furthermore,  on  account  of  the  even  distribution  of 
the  ixold  in  the  Birch  Creek  district,  the  output  here,  extending  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  and  employing  larger  numbers  of  men,  will  be  of 
incalculably  greater  economic  benefit  to  the  community  than  the  more 
l)henomenal  production  of  the  creeks  in  the  Kh)ndike  district. 

Independence  Creek  lias  twenty-nine  claims,  which  yield  about  an 
(mncje  per  day  to  the  man.  The  creek  was  not  worked  extensively 
during  the  past  season,  as  miners  could  not  be  secured,  only  two  or 
three  claims  being  ox)erated,  with  seven  men  employed,  and  producing 
about  87,000. 

Mammoth  Creek,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Mastodon  and 
Independence,  and  empties  into  Crooked  Creek,  is  about  five  miles 
long.  Tliis  creek,  which  was  discovered  in  1894,  hiis  been  opened  in 
three  ditVerent  phices,  and  i)aid  88  to  the  man,  shoveling  in.  Jt  was 
al»an(ioned  and  relocated  for  hydraulic  operations.  Capt.  John  J. 
Healey  owns  two  chiims  on  the  creek,  Henry  Lewis  four,  and  Kinnaley 
&  ( jregor  seven,  all  of  twenty  acres  each.  There  is  an  ample  supjjly  of 
water,  with  good  grade  and  dump,  and  when  hydraulic  nnichinery  can 
be  inocured  the  creek  will  be  a  great  i^roducer. 

Deadwood  (iulch,  located  iii  1804,  has  forty-seven  claims,  eight  of 
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wbich  were  worked  during  the  past  summer,  employiug  110  men  and 
yieldiug  about  $100,000.  The  pay  streak  is  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
although  somewhat  spotted,  the  ground  is  very  rich. 

Miller  Creek  has  sixty-four  claims,  nine  of  which  were  worked  last 
summer,  producing  $30,000.  Forty  men  were  employed  for  about  sixty 
days  to  secure  this  output. 

Eagle  Creek,  discovered  in  1896,  has  forty-six  claims,  only  four  of 
which  were  worked  during  the  past  summer  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  miners,  producing  $75,000,  with  seventy-five  men  employed.  All  of 
the  claims  on  this  creek  can  be  worked  profitably  at  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  Eagle  Creek  with  sup- 
plies, $12  a  day  is  paid  for  labor  there,  $10  being  the  rate  of  wages  on 
all  of  the  other  creeks  in  the  district. 

(lold  Dust  Creek  has  sixty  claims,  all  of  which  were  abandoned  during 
the  Klondike  stampede.  These  were  all  subject  to  relocation  during 
the  past  fall,  and  have  been  restaked. 

Harrison  Creek  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  contains  about  100  locations, 
the  claims  being  1,320  feet  long.  It  has  been  relocated,  and  would  have 
been  worked  during  the  past  season  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  stampede. 
There  is  probably  not  a  claim  on  the  creek  that  would  not  yield  $8  to 
the  shovel  under  present  conditions,  and  as  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
water  and  good  grade  it  will  eventually  produce  many  millions  under 
hydraulic  processes. 

Porcupine  Creek  is  about  the  same  length  as  Harrison,  and  in  1896 
Lad  quite  a  number  of  claims  1,320  feet  in  length,  having  been  located 
for  hydrauhc  purposes.    It  was  abandoned,  and  is  subject  to  relocation. 

Lower  Coal  Creek,  on  which  a  discovery  was  made  in  1895,  enters  the 
Yukon  from  the  west,  fifty  miles  above  Circle  City,  and  is  about  thirty 
miles  long.  There  were  fifteen  or  twenty  1,320-foot  claims  on  the  creek 
in  1890,  but  they  were  abandoned,  and  are  now  subject  to  relocation. 
There  is  a  fine  vein  of  bituminous  coal  on  this  creek,  three  miles  from 
the  Yukon.  The  coal  burns  well,  producing  a  fine  ash,  entirely  free 
from  clinkers,  being  far  superior  to  the  Puget  Sound  coal  brought  into 
the  country  by  the  transportation  companies. 

The  claims  on  ^lamnioth,  Uarrison,  Porcupine,  and  Lower  Coal  creeks 
are  1,320  feet  in  length,  having  been  located  under  the  United  States 
law  for  hydrauli(!  purposes,  but  all  the  other  creeks  in  the  district 
have  claims  of  500  feet,  the  limit  jn'escribed  by  the  local  mining  regu- 
lations. As  the  United  States  law  now  prevails  in  the  district,  it  is 
probable  that  henceforth  locations  on  newly  discovered  creeks  will  be 
for  the  full  twenty  acres  allowed  under  the  law. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  creeks  in  the  Birch  Creek  district  which 
run  from  80  to  810  per  day  to  the  man,  and  which,  of  course,  can  not 
be  worked  at  the  prevailing  wages  and  under  i)resent  processes,  but 
which  can  be  profitably  operated  by  means  of  hydraulic  appliances. 

The  gold  produced  by  the  Birch  Creek  mines  is  very  coarse,  many 
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nuggets  running  from  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  four  or  five  ounces 
having  been  secured.  The  quality  of  the  gohl  is  better  than  that  of 
any  otlier  district  on  the  Yukon,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Minook, 
running  from  $16  to  $19  per  ounce,  Eagle  Creek  gold  assaying  up 
to  the  last-named  figuro.  The  average  for  the  district  is  about  $17.20 
per  ounce,  while  the  average  for  the  Klondike  falls  below  816,  Eldonido 
gold,  which  contains  much  silver  and  base  material,  running  but  $15.25. 

The  ground  in  most  of  the  gulches  is  quite  shallow  and  easily  worked; 
but  on  Mastodon,  Indej>endence,  and  one  or  two  other  creeks  there  are 
also  good  winter  diggings,  and  drifting  is  carried  on  there  actively 
during  the  cold  weather. 

Preacher  Creek,  which  enters  Birch  Creek  about  sixty  miles  from 
Circle  City,  is  15()  miles  in  length  and  has  been  prospected  but  little. 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  Guide  to  the  Yukon  Gold  Fields,  makes  the  follow- 
ing interesting  statement  relative  to  this  creek :  *'The  creek  was  named 
after  a  preacher  who  made  an  exi>loration  trip  of  some  length  in  cN^rch 
of  fossils.  It  is  reported  that  he  found  high  clay  banks  some  seventy 
miles  from  its  mouth.  These  banks  were  about  300  feet  high  and  over- 
laid a  layer  of  driftwood  some  200  feet  down.  Much  of  this  driftwood 
was  well  preserved  and  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  any  growth 
in  the  country  at  pi'esent,  some  of  the  trees  being  fully  four  feet  in 
diameter.  The  creek  is  constimtly  undermining  its  banks,  tbns  bring- 
ing down  great  slides  of  clay  and  wood  which  completely  All  the  creek 
at  times.  This  goes  to  prove  beyond  a  .doiibt  that  the  great  Tnkon 
Flats  were  at  one  time  a  vast  lake,  much  larger  than  any  fresh-water 
lake  existing  to-day." 

The  mines  arc  from  forty-ftve  to  eighty  miles  from  Circle  City,  and 
the-trail,  which  crosses  Birch  Creek  about  eight  miles  from  town,  thence 
following  that  stream  and  Crooked  Creek  to  the  mines,  is  almost  impas- 
sable in  the  summer  time.  The  description  of  the  Bonanza  trail,  given 
in  the  section  on  the  Klondike,  applies  equally  well  to  the  Birch  Creek 
trail,  with  the  addition  of  the  reluctant  admission  that  the  Birch  Creek 
mosciuitoes  are  somewhat  larger  and  incalculably  more  numerous  than 
the  Klondike  variety — a  fact  ascertained  by  taking  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  a  number  of  nnliortwnates  who  have  been  tortured  by  both. 
The  rate  for  summer  i>acking  to  Mastotlon  (sixty-five  miles)  is  40  cents 
l)cr  i)ound,  the  winter  rate  being  15  cents.  Dog  teams  make  the  round 
tri])  in  live  days,  the  sleds  being  loaded  with  200  pounds  to  the  dog. 
The  winter  tiail  is  generally  oi)en  by  the  15th  of  October,  and  sledding 
lasts  until  about  the  10th  of  May.  Previous  to  the  Klondike  stampede 
thirty  or  llnrty-five  horses  were  used  for  packing  to  the  mines,  but  they 
were  withdrawn  for  frei;;hting  between  here  and  Dawson  and  have  not 
since  IxMMi  in  use  on  the  Birch  Creek  trail. 

At  the  time  of  the  Klondike  strike  there  was  a  population  of  about 
1,000  in  (Jirde  (-ity  and  the  Birch  Creek  district  and  the  town  was  in 
an  exceedingly  [prosperous  condition.    The  mines  had  produced  nearly 
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$1,500,000  (luring  the  season  of  1896  and  as  a  consequence  money  was 
plentiful.  All  lines  of  business  were  doing  well  and  twelve  saloons 
were  in  full  blast.  When  the. news  of  the  great  strike  reached  Circle 
City  nearly  everybody  caught  the  Klondike  fever.  Saloon  keepers 
closed  their  saloons,  gamblers  folded  up  their  lay-outs,  carpenters 
dropi)ed  their  tools  in  the  midst  of  their  work,  and  all  rushed  oif  to  the 
new  diggings,  many  neglecting  even  to  lock  their  cabin  doors.  During 
the  winter  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  took  their  departure  for 
Dawson  and  by  lat«  spring  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  people, 
mostly  women  and  children,  left  in  the  town.  A  few  went  up  on  the 
last  steamer,  but  the  vast  majority'  were  obliged  to  make  the  journey 
on  the  ice.  As  heretofore  stated,  there  were  about  thirty-five  horses 
in  the  district,  employed  in  packing  to  the  mines,  and  these  were 
pressed  into  service,  sleds  being  used  to  carry  supplies.  Dog  teams 
were  secured  when  obtainable,  the  price  of  dogs  ranging  from  $100  to 
$200  apiece,  while  some  drew  their  sleds  themselves.  The  distance  of 
300  miles  was  usually  made  in  from  20  to  30  days.  The  rate  for  freight- 
ing from  Circle  City  to  Dawson  during  the  winter  was  $1  per  pound. 

A  number  of  old  Birch  Creek  miners  have  struck  it  rich  on  the  Klon- 
dike, but  many  of  the  unsuccessful  ones  have  returned  to  Circle  City, 
and  more  will  follow  during  the  winter,  their  disappointment  tempered 
by  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Birch  Creek  district.  Careful 
inquiry  has  elicited  a  fact  which  is  too  significant  to  be  omitted  in  this 
connection.  Of  the  first  half  million  dollars  in  gold  dust  put  in  circu- 
lation in  the  Klondike  district,  fully  80  per  cent  was  carried  there  by 
miners  from  Forty  Mile  and  Circle  City,  by  far  the  larger  j)roportion 
having  been  taken  from  this  place  by  successful  Birch  Creek  miners 
for  investment  in  Klondike  properties.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
total  output  of  the  Birch  Creek  district  places  it  at  $3,500,000. 

As  the  Government  had  never  considered  this  section  of  Alaska  of 
sufficient  imi)ortance,  up  to  the  past  summer,  to  give  it  a  judicial  ofiicer 
to  administer  the  laws,  the  citizens  were  forced  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  When  an  infraction  of  the  law  was  committed  a 
miners'  meeting  was  called  to  try  the  offender.  A  chairman  and  jury 
were  selected  by  ballot,  the  defendant  being  allowed  to  choose  an 
attorney  and  to  challenge  for  cause^and  the  proceedings  were  conducted 
as  nearly  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  law  and  evidence  as  the  some- 
what limited  court  experience  of  the  participants  would  iiermit.  This 
temiK)rary  organization  was  in  no  sense  a  vigilance  committee,  no 
occasion  ever  having  arisen  hero  for  the  formation  of  such  a  body. 
There  is  no  town  of  its  size  in  America  that  has  a  better  record  than 
Circle  City  as  a  law-abiding,  justice-loving  community.  During  the 
three  years  and  a  half  of  its  existence  there  have  be<»n  but  two  homicides 
committed,  one  of  which  was  clearly  in, self-defense,  and  there  have 
been  but  two  trials  for  theft.  The  punishment  i)rescribed  for  murder 
was  hanging,  and  the  penalty  for  theft  Wiis  immediate  departure  fix>m 
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tbe  country,  never  to  return  on  pain  of  death,  the  miners  themselves 
furnishing  the  means  of  transportation  and  subsistence  to  the  coast. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  trials  for  infraction  of  the  moral  law,  which 
resulted  in  each  case  in  exa<;t  justice  being  meted  out.  The  citation  of 
one  case  of  this  kind  will  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  effective- 
ness and  celerity  with  which  a  Circle  City  miners'  meeting  could  repair 
a  wrong  done  to  a  helpless  woman.  The  plaintiff  charged  the  defendant 
with  seduction  under  promise  of  marriage.  The  case  was  tried  with  due 
formality,  after  the  exclusion  Irom  the  room,  on  the  motion  of  a  consid- 
erate miner,  of  **  all  children  of  tender  age."  At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  of  the  trial  the  jury  brought  in  the  following  verdict: 

We,  the  undersigned  jurors,  in  the  case  of  Alice  Doe,  plaintiff,  and 
Richard  Koe,  defendant,  find  the  defendant  guilty  as  charged,  and  order 
that  said  defendant  marry  Alice  Doe,  or,  in  failure  to  do  this,  he  be 
lined  81,500  and  imprisoned  one  year  in  a  prison  in  Circle  City,  and,  in 
ease  of  failure  to  ])ay  the  said  fine,  the  term  of  imprisonment  be  extended 
to  two  years;  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  the  defendant  be  imme- 
diately placed  under  arrest  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  bailiff  until  the 
conditions  of  the  verdict  are  complied  with. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  two  hours.  On  the  reassembling  of 
the  meeting  at  7.30  the  chairman  stated  that  the  marriage  contract  had 
been  witnessed,  and  that  the  jury  and  ail  oflicers  connected  with  the  case 
were  honorably  discharged,  and  after  the  adopticm  of  a  motion  tender- 
ing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  of  Circle  City  for  the  support  and 
assistance  given  the  plaintiff  during  the  trial,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
When  it  is  cx)nsidered  that  at  the  time  of  this  meeting  there  was  no  jail 
in  Circle  City,  and  that  if  the  defendant  had  chosen  the  alternative  of 
iminisonment  tlie  expense  of  providing  a  jail  and  maintaining  the  pris- 
\)ner  lor  two  years  would  have  fallen  on  the  miners  themselves,  not  only 
the  Dra<!onian  justice  of  their  action,  but  their  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  ])rinci|)le  becomes  apparent. 

The  foUowing  succinct  entry  from  the  records  of  Circle  City  indicates 
how  easy  it  was  for  a  miners'  meeting  to  settle  a  dispute  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  property: 

Meeting,  September  20,  1896.     Stella  Wingood  r.  Mr.  Holden. 

Miss  Stella  Wingood  states  that  Mr.  Holden  has  her  clothing  and 
refuses  to  give  it  up.  Chair  appoints  Mr.  Lester  to  bring  Mr.  Holden 
before  the  meeting.  Mr.  ITolden  sent  word  that  he  would  not  come. 
Moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  demand 
Miss  W.'s  ch)thing  IVom  Mr.  Holden.  Carried.  Also  that  lady  should 
accompany  the  committee  and  demand  her  clotliiug.  Carried.  Com- 
mittee reports  tliat  the  clothing  has  been  returned.    Adjourned. 

During  the  past  summer  a  United  States  commissioner  took  up  his 
residence  in  Circle  City,  <iualifying  in  October,  and  the  miners' meeting, 
whicli  all  must  admit  had  its  good  pointij,  has  given  way  to  formal 
judicial  ])roceedings. 

The  absence,  prior  to  the  past  summer,  of  any  functionary  qualified 
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to  Bolemnize  a  marriage  contract  caused  some  inconvenience,  but  the 
following  marriage  agreement,  duly  signed  and  witnessed,  satisfied  all 
concerned: 

This  agreement  of  marriage,  made  and  entered  into  this  3d  day  of 
August,  1896,  by  and  between  Kichard  Koe,  of  Circle  City,  Alaska,  and 
Mamie  Doe,  of  the  same  place,  witnesseth :  That  whereas  the  parties 
hereto  are  desirous  of  entering  into  the  marriage  relation  and  there  is 
no  officer  or  minister  or  other  person  competent  or  authorized  to  solem- 
nize a  marriage  in  Circle  City,  Alaska,  or  in  any  place  accessible  thereto : 
Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  of  marriage 
heretofore  made  by  and  between  us  and  each  of  us,  we  do  hereby  mutu- 
ally and  severally  agree  to  and  do  enter  into  the  marriage  state,  1,  the 
said  Eichard  Eoe,  hereby  agreeing  to  take  her,  the  said  Mamie  Doe,  as 
my  lawfully  wedded  wife,  and  I,  the  said  Mamie  Doe,  hereby  agreeing 
to  take  him,  the  said  Eichard  Eoe,  as  my  lawfully  wedded  husband. 

The  most  important  institution  in  Circle  City  is  the  Miners'  Associa- 
tion. This  is  a  beneficial  organization  of  the  miners  of  the  Birch  Creek 
district,  whose  object  is  the  relief  of  members  in  sickness  and  distress. 
The  present  membership  is  225,  but  many  of  the  members  are  absent,  on 
the  Klondike  and  elsewhere.  The  initiation  fee  is  one  ounce  of  gold 
($17),  and  the  dues  are  $1  per  month,  any  extraordinary  expenditure 
being  covered  by  a  subscription.  This  organization  takes  the  lead  in 
all  works  of  charity.  During  the  latter  part  of  October,  1897,  a  large 
number  of  men  coming  from  Dawson  in  small  boats  were  caught  in  the 
ice  at  various  points  above  here,  and  in  several  cases  had  their  feet 
badly  frozen.  When  such  a  case  was  reported  the  Miners'  Association 
would  immediately  organize  a  relief  party,  hire  a  dog  team  at  $50  a 
day,  and  have  the  unfortunate  man  brought  into  town,  the  expense 
beiug  paid  through  a  subscription.  The  association  has  a  library  of 
about  1,000  volumes  which  would  serve  as  a  model,  in  the  class  of  books 
it  contains,  for  any  community  in  the  country.  All  the  standard  nov- 
elists and  poets  are  represented,  while  the  complete  works  of  Huxley, 
Darwin,  Tyndall,  Carlyle,  Prescott,  Macaulay,  Uume,  Motley,  Euskin, 
Irving,  and  many  others  have  place  on  the  shelves.  Some  of  the  stand- 
ard illustrated  papers  are  kept  on  file,  and  chess  and  checker  boards 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  memb(*rs.  A  fine  morocco-bound  (luarto  Bible 
has  the  place  of  honor  on  the  reading  table.  The  seeker  for  scientific 
facts  and  miscellaneous  information  has  access  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  while  the  letter  writer  in  quest  of  superlatives  to  describe 
to  his  friends  at  home  his  unique  surroundings  has  at  hand  the  latest 
edition  of  the  International  Dictionary.  The  library  is  largely  drawn 
on  by  the  residents  of  the  town,  who  are  permitted  to  withdraw  books 
on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  CaUing  recently  at  a  cabin  occupied  by 
three  miners,  th(^  writer  found  one  of  them  reading  Bourrienne's  Napo- 
leon, another  Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  while  the  third  was 
devouring  Trilby,  dropping  an  emphatic  remark  now  and  then  which 
indicated  that  the  passages  in  French  met  with  his  disapprobation. 
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Tho  association  is  acconix)liabingmuoli  good  in  tbo  community  tlirougli 
tlie  cducatioual  inHucnce  of  its  library  and  tlie  model  conduct  of  its 
members.  As  before  stated,  it  is  purely  a  beneficial  organization  and 
lias  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  miners'  meetings,  so  called,  excejit  as 
its  monibers  piirticipate  tlierein  as  individuals. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1897,  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
food  supply  for  the  winter  became  critical,  through  tho  announcement 
of  Capt.  J.  E.  Hansen,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  while  en  route  from  Fort  Yukon  to  Dawson,  that  no 
more  freight  would  be  left  here  daring  the  season,  and  the  statement  of 
the  local  agent  of  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading 
Company,  that  while  the  orders  of  their  regular  customers  would  bo 
filled  no  surplus  provisions  could  be  landed  by  their  boats.  Tlio  com- 
panies took  the  position,  in  view  of  tho  serious  shortage  of  provisions 
at  Dawson,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  the  people  there  to  cany  as  much 
freight  as  possible  to  that  place,  stating  that  the  people  of  Circle  City, 
being  only  eighty-five  miles  from  Fort  Yukon,  where  there  were  ample 
supplies,  could  freight  their  outfits  from  that  i)oint.  The  miners  of  the 
Birch  Creek  district  felt  that  this  proposed  action  of  the  companies 
would  work  a  great  hardship  to  them,  as  it  would  make  it  impossible 
to  begin  work  in  the  mines  until  very  late  in  the  season,  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  time  in  freighting  supplies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional 
expense  of  20  or  25  cents  per  pound  involved.  They  were  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  provisions,  the  companies  selling  them  only  enough 
to  last  from  day  to  day.  This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  on  September 
19,  when  a  miners'  meeting  was  held  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  some 
^  forty  men  being  in  attendance.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  was 
^^ippointed  to  take  a  census  of  the  people  in  town  and  in  the  mines, 
ascertain  the  amount  of  supi)lies  they  would  require  for  the  winter,  and 
wait  u))()n  the  captain  of  the  next  steamer  on  its  arrival  and  require 
him  to  land  enough  supplies  to  fill  their  orders.  On  the  20tU  forty- 
three  men  signed  an  agreement  "to  be  at  the  bank  of  the  river  on 
the  arrival  of  tho  first  steamer,  to  receive  orders  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  captain  of  said  steamer.^  The  census  of 
the  piM)i)le  of  the  district  showed  that  there  were  188  men  without 
sui)i)lies,  and  a  list  was  made  up  by  the  committoe  of  tho  amount  of 
provisions  that  would  be  required  to  sustain  them  during  the  winter, 
miiny  of  the  188  perilous  in  the  meantime  filing  their  orders  at  the 
stores. 

The  steamer  Weare,  of  the  North  American  Transportation  and 
Trading  Comiumy,  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  21st.  The  committee 
plaied  an  armed  guard  on  the  steamer  to inevent  her  departure  during 
the  night,  and  the  next  morning,  with  the  assistance  of  their  8Ui>i)ort- 
ers,  took  from  the  boat,  against  the  protest  of  the  captain,  twenty  tons 
of  food  sui)plies.  The  IivUnj  belonging  to  tho  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  arrived  on  the  25th,  and  the  committee,  assisted  by  the  men 
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wba  bad  pledge<l  their  snpport,  took  thirty-seven  tons  of  provision* 
from  her.^  A  prominent  miner  Tvho  was  present  during  the  unloading 
of  the  goods  from  the  Bella  has  furnished  the  following  statement: 
"A  committee  of  five  men  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Captain  Dixon  of 
the  Bella  and  inform  him  of  the  situation  here  with  reference  to  the 
scarcity  of  provisions.  We  had  a  list  of  those  supplies  which  wc  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary  to  carry  us  through  the  winter,  and  we 
submitted  that  list  to  him.  1  believe  the  list  called  for  sufficient 
provisioDS  for  188  men,  the  number  at  that  time  known  to  be  in  the 
district  without  supplies.  The  captain  said  that  his  orders  were  to 
leave  nothing  here,  and  that  he  would  leave  nothing — that  if  we  took 
anything  off  we  would  do  it  against  his  protest.  We  then  stationed 
men  at  various  points— ^ue  on  the  gang  plank,  one  in  the  store,  and  one 
in  the  warehouse — to  see  that  the  goods  were  properly  delivered  to 
the  warehouse,  and  onr  men  went  aboard  the  boat  and  took  oft*  thirty- 
seven  tons.  No  arms  were  used  and  no  force  was  applied.  We  simply 
insisted  on  the  company  leaving  enough  provisions  to  fill  our  orders. 
Wo  did  not  fill  our  list  completely;  but  we  got  plenty  of  flour,  bacon, 
batter,  and  evaporated  potatoes.''  Capt.  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was 
a  xwissenger  on  the  Bella,  protested  against  the  action  of  the  miners, 
ioforming  them  that  it  was  unlawful.  Their  spokesman  replied  that 
there  was  no  law  here;  that  the  Government  had  Mled  to  place  officials 
here  to  protect  them  in  their  rights,  and  that  they  were  forced  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  in  self-protection.  In  both  cases  of  the 
forcible  removal  of  provisions  from  the  steamers  the  miners  requested 
the  agents  of  the  companies  to  check  off  the  goods  as  they  were  placed 
in  the  warehouses,  and  the  agents  did  this,  the  goods  being  subse- 
quently sold  to  the  miners,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  which  they 
had  placed  at  tl  e  stores,  at  the  companies'  prices.  The  effect  of  the 
movement  was  to  compel  the  companies  to  supply  provisions  necessary 
to  subsist  the  miners  during  the  winter,  and  there  was  no  confiscation 
of  goods,  as  has  been  stated  at  Dawson.  An  armed  guard,  furnished 
by  the  miners  themselves,  patrolled  the  Belltty  which  lay  here  all  night, 
to  protect  her  cargo  from  i)ossible  thoft  by  lawless  characters. 

Early  in  December  a  i)roniinent  mine  owner  of  the  Birch  Creek  dis- 
trict, who  was  visiting  Circle  City,  was  requested  to  secure  for  use  in 
this  chapter  a  coi^y  of  the  local  mining  laws  of  the  Mastodon  district, 
and  he  j^romised  to  do  8o.  During  holiday  week  the  following  letter 
was  received  from  him : 

I  sent  to  the  recorder  of  ]Mastodon,  as  you  requested,  for  a  Copy  of 
its  laws,  and  inclose  herewith  his  reply,  thinking  it  may  amuse  you, 
and  believing  you  have  too  much  sense  to  be  offended.  The  writer  is 
an  honest,  sensible,  hard-working  man,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  him,  and  his  note  is  simply  an  index  of  the  feeling  of  distrust 
with  which  old-timers,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  view  Gov- 
ernment officials,  and  the  innovations  which  are  taking  place  in  both 
the  mining  and  civil  laws.    The  few  Government  officials  that  Uncle 
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Sam  has  sent  as  heretofore  have,  it  is  believed,  done  little  good  for  the 
country  or  the  Government,  while  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  they 
have  abused  the  powers  of  their  office  by  levying  blackmail  on  the 
commercial  companies,  saloon  keepers,  and  others.  I  do  not  allade  to 
the  present  officials;  they  have  yet  to  prove  themselves. 

It  is  a  pretty  general  sentiment  that  the  Oregon  Oode  of  civil  laws 
and  the  United  States  mining  law  are  inadequate  to  our  needs,  as  our 
isolated  position,  short  seasons,  and  severe  climate  differ  from  those  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  Our  old  system  of  government, 
by  means  of  miners'  meetings,  was  on  the  whole  very  efficient,  and 
crime  was  almost  unknown.  Whether  the  present  system  is,  or  is  likely 
to  be,  a  success,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  yourself. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Miller  Greek  mining  laws. 

The  following  are  the  laws  of  Miller  Greek : 

The  recording  fee  for  each  location  and  transfer  of  claims  shall  be 
$2.50. 

Three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  work  must  be  done  on  each  claim 
and  in  each  year.  If  said  amount  of  work  has  not  been  done  by  the  1st 
of  July  in  each  year,  it  must  be  done  during  that  month,  or  declared 
vacant.  Three  inspectors  shall  be  elected  to  determine  whether  the 
required  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  each  claim,  and  their  decision 
shall  be  iinal. 

A  fraction  of  a  claim  shall  do  assessment  work  in  proportion  to  its 
length. 

No  claim  shall  for  any  cause  be  laid  over  for  a  season. 

No  claim  owner  shall  ground-sluice  stumps  or  sod  onto  the  claim 
below  him. 

Each  claim  holder  is  entitled  to  dump  tailings  for  a  space  of  three 
box  lengths  on  the  claim  below  him. 

The  unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  the  Birch  Greek  district,  as  near 
as  can  be  ascertained,  are  as  follows :  ^ 

A.  claim  consists  of  500  feet  lengthwise  of  a  gulch  and  from  rim  to 
rim  in  width. 

Each  discoverer  of  a  now  gulch  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  500 
feet. 

Glaims  shall  be  numbered  above  and  below  Discovery. 

A  claim  owner  is  entitled  to  all  of  the  timber  on  his  claim,  but  all 
timber  above  the  rim  on  the  side  hill  is  free  for  all. 

A  man  is  entitled  to  locate  one  claim  for  himself,  and  for  no  one  else, 
on  each  gulch,  and  having  used  his  right  once  on  a  gulch  can  not  do  so 
again. 

l*reviously  to  recording,  provided  no  vested  interests  are  jeopardized, 
a  locator  may  cut  his  name  oil*  his  stakes  and  relocate  on  the  same 
gulch. 

An  alien  is  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  a  citizen  in  locating  and 
working  mining  ground. 

Nothing  in  the  local  mining  laws  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a 
locator  from  buying  claims. 

Tlie  custom  relative  to  the  rights  of  aliens  originated  in  the  Forty 
Mile  district,  where,  until  recently,  there  was  a  local  dispute  as  to  the 
location  of  the  boundary  line,  the  Ganadians  and  Americans  agreeing, 
for  mutual  protection,  to  the  provision  as  given  above.  When  the 
'^''*ch  Greek  mines  were  discovered  many  Ganadians  came  down  in  the 
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stampede  from  Forty  Mile,  ami  their  American  friends  decided  iu  pub- 
lic meeting  to  peri)etuate  the  custom  here. 

Wages  of  laborers  iu  Circle  City  are  $6  per  day,  but  there  is  very 
little  employment  of  any  kind  to  be  had,  and  there  are  probably  100 
idle  men  in  the  town  who  are  anxious  to  work.  Clerks  in  the  stores 
receive  from  $75  to  8125  per  month  and  board,  the  latter  salary  being 
paid  to  bookkeepers. 

Prices  in  Circle  City  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  Dawson  and 
Forty  Mile.  Speculative  prices  are  not  as  high  for  many  articles  on 
account  of  proximity  to  the  source  of  supplies',  the  rate  for  freight- 
ing between  Fort  Yukon  and  this  place  being  but  26  cents  per  pound, 
while  it  is  $2  per  pound  from  Fort  Yukon  to  Dawson.  In  some 
special  cases  as  great  prices  have  been  paid  here  as  on  the  Klondike. 
Good  dogs  command  from  $150  to  $400  apiece,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  $500  apiece  has  been  oifered  for  very  fine  dogs,  $4,000  hav- 
ing been  offered  and  refused  for  the  eight-dog  team  a  view  of  which 
appears.  Whisky  is  quoted  at  $50  a  gallon,  but  can  not  be  had  even 
at  that  price.  Some  has  recently  sold  for  $20  per  bottle.  TJni*ectified 
high  wines,  for  which  there  is  an  active  demand,  command  $30  per 
gallon.  Candles  are  quoted  at  $7.50  per  box  (120)  at  the  stores,  but  they 
are  scarce,  as  high  as  $30  per  box  having  been  paid  lor  them  outside 
the  stores.  Flour  costs  $37  i>er  100  pounds,  the  Circle  City  price  with 
Fort  Yukon  freight  added.  Coal  oil  is  quoted  at  $1  per  gallon  at  the 
stores,  but  commands  $7  per  gallon  in  the  hands  of  speculators.  Fire- 
wood is  $10  per  cord,  laid  down  at  the  door,  with  $5  added  for  cutting 
into  stove  lengths.  The  dog  team  shown  in  the  illustration  can  haul  two 
loads  of  a  cord  each  per  day.  While  many  luxuries  are  not  to  be  had  at 
any  price,  there  is  an  ample  visible  supply  of  the  staples  to  carry  the 
community  through  till  midsummer;  so,  although  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  some  privation,  there  will  be  no  actual  starvation,  as  was  freely 
predicted  three  months  ago  by  many  who  now  admit  they  were  mistaken. 

During  holiday  week  a  lunch  room  was  opened  in  Circle  City,  with 
bill  of  fare  as  follows:  Coft'ee  and  sandwich,  50  cents;  cofiee  and  pie, 
50  cents;  coifee  and  doughnuts,  50  (;ents;  hot  cakes  and  maple  sirup,  $1. 
January  10  the  proprietor  began  serving  meals;  price,  $1.25. 

The  Miners' Association  of  Circle  City  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
state  their  grievances  against  the  commercial  companies  doing  business 
on  the  Yukon,  fivequestions  were  prepared,  covering  the  points  on  which 
the  most  general  complaint  is  heard  on  all  hands,  and  submitted  to  the 
association  tor  consideration.  These  questions  and  the  replies  of  the 
Miners'  Association  thereto  are  as  follows: 

1.  What  reasons  have  you  for  asserting  that  there  exists  an  unlawful 
combination  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  between  the  companies  doing 
business  here? 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Tliey  have  raised  the  prices  50  per 
cent  over  last  year's  quotations.  They  themselves  confess  to  a  rise  of  20 
per  cent.   The  rise  is  uniform  as  between  the  two  companies,  except  when 
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either  is  out  of  an  artiflo,  and  then  the  other  charpfes  whatever  price  it 
may  see  fit.  Besides,  we  have  the  assnranco  of  Mr.  Ely  A,  Gage,brother- 
in-law  of  the  president  of  the  North  American  Transportation  and 
Trading  Company,  that  Mr.  Sloss  and  Mr.  AVeare  had  an  anderstandiiig 
in  Washington  as  to  the  i)olicy  of  their  resi)ective  companies,  so  that 
neither  w(mkl  hurt  the  other. 

tl.  What  p: oof  have  you  to  oifer  that  the  eompanics  take  advantage 
of  the  scarcity  of  an  article  to  raise  the  price? 

Tlie  most  prominent  freighterhere  last  year  stated  that  he  delivered 
over  twenty  tons  of  freight  to  the  different  gulches  with  the  advance 
of  15  cents  x)er  pound  added  on  the  ground  that  the  goods  had  to  be 
freighte<l  np  from  Fort  Yukon,  when  everyone  knew  that  less  than 
1,0()0  i>ounds  had  at  that  time  been  brought  from  Fort  Yukon.  It  is 
notoritms  that  it  was  the  i>oHcy  of  the  North  American  Transportation 
and  Trading  Company  to  winter  their  boat  at  Fort  Yukon,  when  they 
might  just  as  well  have  brought  her  to  Circle  City,  this  coarse  being 
pursued  in  order  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  to  mulct  the  miners 
as  above  stated.  Billiard  tables,  bar  fixtures,  furniture  for  houses  of 
easy  virtue,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  that  contribute  to  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  liquors,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  liquors^  are 
freighted  np  tne  river  to  the  exclusion  of  necessary  food  supplies. 

3.  Is  it  true  that  the  two  companies,  or  either  of  them,  have  refused 
to  sell  goods  for  cash  to  certain  persons  for  protesting  against  alleged 
abuses  of  jwwer,  favoring  those  who  tjujtily  acquiesce  in  their  actiont 

Tiiis  matter  is  so  open  and  notorious  that  the  managers  of  the  com- 
panies will  not  deny  that  they  still  maintain  that  they  have  the  right 
to  sell  goods  how  and  to  whom  they  ])lease. 

4.  Have  the  conix)anies  failed  to  keep  their  agreements  with  the 
miners?    If  so,  in  what  respect? 

Mr.  James  ^^.  Wilscm,  the  superintendent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  and  Mr.  (Jeorge  Ellis,  representing  the  North  American 
Transportaticm  and  Trading  Company,  solemnly  promiswl  the  miners 
in  a  i)ublic  meeting  in  Circle  City  that,  providing  the  credit  business 
was  discontinued,  they  would  reduce  the  i)rice  of  goods  33^  per  cent  to 
the  miners.  Neither  company  sells  anything  now  excei)t  for  cash,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  promise  to  reduce  prices  33J  i)er  cent,  they  con- 
cede to  a  ris(»  of  20  per  cent,  but  which  in  reality  is  over  50  per  cent. 

r».  Are  the  charges  for  merchandise  extortionate?    Give  instances. 

Siwash  toba<'C(),  that  costs  Sj  cents  per  i>onnd  and  sold  last  year  for 
rA)  <'cnts,  is  now  selling  for  $1.  liubber  overshoes  that  sold  last  year 
for  $-..*o  this  year  sell  for  80.  Desiccated  potatoes  that  sold  last  year 
for  j?ll  i)cr  can  have  been  sold  this  year  for  S2S,  or  $1  per  pound. 
Moccasins  that  cost  50  cents  ])er  pair  and  sold  last  year  for  $2.r)0  sell 
this  year  for  .S^.no  per  pair.  Koast  beef  that  sold  last  year  for  50  cents 
per  can  sells  this  year  for  75  cents  per  can.  Tea  tiiat  costs  13 cents  per 
pound  in  San  Franciscro  and  sold  last  year  for  $1  ])er  pound  sells  this 
year  lor  .^1.50  per  pound.  rittt*d  plums  that  cost  in  the  JSan  Francisco 
market  75  cents  jut  box  sell  here  for  $7.50,  and  other  fruits  in  proiK)r- 
tion.  Heans  that  cost  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  outside  s(»ll  for  15  cents 
per  ])onnd  here.  Gutter  that  sells  for  12A  cents  in  San  Francisco  sells 
here  lor  75  cents  per  i>onnd.  All  kinds  of  drngs  are  sold  at  8 1  j)er  ounce, 
many  of  the  articles  sohl  heing  b<mght  for  (>  and  8  cents  ])er  i>ound  on 
the  outside.  Calico  that  costs  U  cents  i)er  yard  in  San  Franeis<*o  sells 
for  1*5  and  35  cents  per  yard  liere,  and  as  no  charge  is  made  of  less  than 
25  cents  the  percentage  of  prolit  made  on  notions  ranges  into  the  thou- 
sands.    We  might  go  on  indetinitely^  but  allowing  the  mostextrava* 
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prant  charges  for  transxiortation  and  liaiulliDg  goods,  we  maintain  that 
the  companies  make  a  profit  of  450  per  cent  on  an  average  over  and 
above  expenses. 

The  steamer  Cleveland  sailed  August  5  from  Seattle  for  St.  Michaels, 
chartered  by  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Com- 
l)any  at  $100  per  day,  including  the  pay  of  the  crew.  She  made  one 
ronnd  trip  in  less  than  forty  days.  She  brought  up  163  passengers  at 
$200  each,  including  150  pounds  of  baggage,  allowing  150  pounds  of 
extra  baggage  at  10  cents  per  pound,  and  unloaded  1,400  tons  of  mer- 
chandise at  St.  Michaels.  This  trip  cost  the  North  American  Trans- 
portation and  Trading  Company  $6,000,  including  the  expenses  of 
subsisting  the  crew.  The  receipts  from  the  163  passengers,  including 
the  charges  for  20,000  pounds  of  extra  baggage,  amounted  to  $34,600. 
Deducting  from  this  amount  the  $6,000  expenses  to  St.  Michaels,  the 
company  had  remaining  $28,600,  or  $20.43  per  ton,  with  which  to  trans- 
port the  1,400  tons  of  freight  from  St.  Michaels  to  Circle  City  and 
Dawson.  According  to  the  very  best  evidence  obtainable  from  river 
men,  the  actual  cost  of  bringing  freight  from  St.  Michaels  to  Circle  City 
never  has  exceeded  $20  per  ton ;  yet  the  companies,  as  a  preliminary 
charge,  place  8  cents  per  pound  against  transportation,  when  river  men, 
of  whom  there  are  many  here,  are  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  this  is 
the  best  river  in  the  world  for  freighting  and  that  an  independent  for- 
tune could  be  made  in  a  single  year  by  laying  down  San  Francisco 
freight  in  Circle  City  at  2  cents  per  x)ound.  Of  course  we  know  that 
the  companies  talk  about  tlie  price  they  have  to  pay  for  wood  ($4  per 
cord),  but  we  also  know  that  they  average  500  i>er  cent  profit  on  the 
goods  they  exchange  for  this  wood,  reducing  the  jictual  cost  to  80  cents 
per  cord,  not  to  mention  the  profitable  trading  business  Uieydowith 
the  Indians  along  the  river. 

FORT  YTTKON  AND  THE  EXODUS. 

Fort  Yukon  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon,  about  385 
miles  below  Dawson  and  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Porcupine 
River,  just  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  the  early  days  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  had  a  trading  post  here,  but  the  buildings  were  burned 
by  the  Indians  many  years  ago  and  the  i)ost  abandoned.  During  the 
past  season  both  commercial  companies,  on  account  of  the  low  water 
on  the  Yukon  Flats,  were  obliged  to  land  several  hundred  tons  of  freight 
at  Fort  Yukon,  and  they  have  erected  buildings  and  established  posts 
there. 

Of  the  five  or  six  hundred  men  who  were  forced  to  come  down  the 
river  from  Dawson  about  three  hundred  went  to  Fort  Yukon,  where 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  spending  the  winter,  the  others  having 
passed  on  to  Minook  and  other  points  on  the  lower  river.  Groat  inter- 
est centers  in  Fort  Yukon,  as  it  is  the  point  where  the  authorities  in 
Dawson  assured  the  thousand  or  more  men  whom  they  attempted  to 
force  down  the  river  tliat  there  were  six  or  seven  hundred  tons  of  food 
supplies,  and  where  the  commercial  companies  represented  to  the  people 
of  Circle  City  that  tliey  could  obtain  ample  provisions  for  the  winter. 
The  fact  is  now  apparent  tliat  while  there  were  fully  as  many  tons  of 
fireiglit  at  Fort  Yukon  as  stated,  more  than  one-half  of  it  consisted  of 
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whisky,  high  wines,  cigars,  tobacco,  hardware,  etc.,  and  that  if  the  move- 
ment to  force  the  people  out  of  Dawson  and  the  effort  to  induce  Circle 
City  to  depend  ui)on  that  source  of  supply  had  proved  wholly  success- 
ful there  would  have  been  a  much  more  serious  shortage  of  provisions 
on  tliis  stretch  of  the  river  than  now  prevails  at  Dawson. 

Among  those  who  went  down  the  river  in  October  were  a  largo  num- 
ber of  men  without  means,  who  had  received  assurances  in  the  si)eeches 
made  at  public  meetings  in  Dawson  that  they  would  be  provided  with 
supplies  at  Fort  Yukon.  On  their  arrival  at  that  place  they  found  the 
local  representatives  of  the  commercial  companies  averse  to  ratifying 
the  assurances  made  at  Dawson,  and  about  the  1st  of  ^November  an 
armed  mob  of  seventy  men  made  a  demonstration  against  the  caches  of 
the  two  com])anies,  which  are  situated  about  three  miles  apart.  Capt. 
P.  H.  Kay,  "CT.  S.  A.,  who  was  at  the  cache  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  and  who  ordered  the  men  to  disperse,  was  held  by  force  until 
he  agreed  to  accede  to  their  terms — the  issuance  of  a  seven  mcmths' 
outfit  to  every  man  at  Fort  Yukon  without  means.  This  demand  was 
made  for  the  reason  that  the  companies  were  selling  to  each  man  but 
ten  days'  provisions  at  a  time,  thus  practically  holding  the  people  in 
Fort  Yukon  in  idleness  and  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  out 
prospecting.  A  committee  of  seven  men  was  appointed,  to  which  was 
delegated  the  duty  of  passing  ui)on  the  applications  of  destitutes  for 
outfits.  The  methods  pursued  by  the  committee  were  so  lax,  in  the 
opiniim  of  Captain  Eay,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  organized  a  civilian 
fone  to  support  him,  that  he  abrogated  the  powers  of  the  committee, 
assumed  full  charge  of  afi'airs,  and  raised  the  American  liag  over  both 
cai'hes. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  December  220  men  had  been  outfitted  at  the  two 
stores,  l.*>()  of  these  receiving  their  outfits  as  destitutes  and  giving  their 
notes,  payable  in  one  year,  the  Government  securing  the  companies 
for  all  bad  debts.  Captain  Eay  states  that  he  took  this  course  relative 
to  tlie  130  men  for  the  reason  that,  being  destitute,  they  would  have  to 
be  fed  until  the  opening  of  navigation.  He  felt  that  it  would  do  no 
good  to  hold  them  in  Fort  Yukon  and  feed  them  in  idleness,  and  that 
by  {giving  them  supplies  until  June  1  they  would  be  enabled  to  go  out 
jnospecting  and  develop  the  country.  lie  wished  also  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  complications  liable  to  arise  among  so  large  a  number  of 
idle  men,  many  of  whom  were  desperate  over  their  failure  to  realize 
tlieir  expectations  in  the  Klondike  district.  Captain  Eay  stated, on 
December  1,  that  there  was  a  suflicient  supply  of  food  at  Fort  Yukon 
to  support  <I00  i>eople  until  June  1.  Both  caches  were  out  of  coffee, 
tra,  and  candles,  but  there  was  an  abundance  of  Hour,  bacon,  rice,  etc., 
to  last  even  beyond  the  date  named.  Cutting  wood  for  the  steamboats 
and  i)rospeoting  are  the  only  occupations  the  country  aflbrds,  and  a 
large  number  of  men  are  cutting  wood  and  quite  a  number  have  gone 
into  the  mountains  to  prospect. 
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The  following  is  a  typical  seven-months'  outfit  furnished  by  the  com- 
panies to  destitutes : 

250  pounds  flour $25.  OO 

50  pounds  bacon 20.  (X> 

60  pounds  beans 7. 20 

30  pounds  rioo 6.00 

3  pounds  baking  powder 3. 00 

16  pounds  butter 12.00 

2  cases  vegetables  (2  dozen  2-pound  cans) 20.  OO 

75  pounds  evaporated  fruits 22. 50 

1  pound  soda , 50 

1  gallon  vinegar  (or  1^  gallons  pickles,  at  $2.50) 2.  OO 

50  pounds  sugar 12.50 

30  pounds  lard 9.0O 

2  XK>unds  salt 20 

3  pounds  coftee 1.50 

1  dozen  cans  condensed  milk 5. 00 

1  oase'roast  beef  (1  dozen  2-pound,  cans) 9. 00 

1  case  corned  beef  (1  dozen  2-pound  cans) 6. 00 

2  gallons  sirup 5.  OO 

10  candles l.OO 

Total 167.40 

A  quotation  of  the  special  prices  charged  for  a  few  sample  articles  by 
the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  at  Fort 
Yukon  during  the  past  fall  (when  the  other  company  was  out  of  them) 
may  be  interesting,  as  indicative  of  commercial  methods  on  the  Yukon : 
Evaporated  potatoes  were  sold  for  $28  per  can,  the  price  charged  for 
Uiem  by  the  same  company  at  Circle  City  being  $14  per  canj  chewing 
tobacco,  $2.50  per  i>ound,  the  Circle  City  price  being  $1;  tea,  $2  per 
pound,  the  Circle  City  price  being  $1.  The  explanation  given  for  the 
special  charge  for  potatoes  is  that  the  agent,  being  a  new  man  and 
unfamiliar  with  the  company's  schedule  of  fixed  prices,  inadvertently 
doubled  the  price.  As  to  the  other  items,  it  is  explained  that  the  articles 
were  purchased  at  the  Circle  City  store  at  the  retail  prices  there  and 
that  the  advanced  prices  were  charged  to  cover  25  cents  per  pound 
freight  and  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  company  that  each  station 
shall  make  a  profit  on  its  transactions,  a  rule  which  no  doubt  produces 
results  gratifying  to  the  stockholders,  but  which  works  great  hardship 
to  the  helpless  consumer.  Some  special  prices  prevail  at  the  Fort  Yukon 
station  that  are  probably  more  properly  attributable  to  the  scarcity  of 
the  articles  involved  than  to  high  freight  rates ;  for  instance,  8-inch  flat 
mill  files,  costing  75  cents  per  dozen  at  wholesale  and  selling  heretofore 
at  75  cents  apiece,  are  sold  this  winter  at  $1.50  apiece,  while  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs that  cost  $8  per  dozen  outside  are  sold  to  the  Indians  at  from 
$5  to  $8  apiece,  according  to  color.  A  quart  of  coal  oil,  the  largest 
quantity  sold  at  one  time,  costs  the  consumer  $2. 

About  the  1st  of  October,  when  the  Klondike  exiles  began  to  arrive 
at  Fort  Yukon,  there  were  only  two  or  three  log  cabins  in  the  place,  and 
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many  wlio  were  uiisupplied  with  tents  were  forced  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air.  During  the  fall  some  thirty-five  or  forty  comfortable  cabins  were 
erected,  and  nearly  every  one  is  well  housed  for  the  winter.  Fortunately^ 
the  winter  so  far  has  been  the  mildest  ever  known  here,  the  lowest  tem- 
perature recorded  being  44  degrees  below  zero  and  the  mercury  stand- 
ing above  the  zero  mark  for  weeks  at  a  time;  consequently,  there  has 
been  much  less  suffering  than  was  anticipated. 

ALASKA,  ITS  MINERAL  AND  AGllIOULTURAL  RESOURCES, 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS,  ETC. 

One  of  the  best  books  written  on  Alaska,  and  the  one  which  contains 
the  most  accurate  information  relative  to  the  Yukon  region,  is  Victor 
Wilson's  Guide  to  the  Yukon  Gold  Fields.  This  gifted  author  spent 
tbe  summer  of  1894  on  the  Yukon,  and  the  results  of  his  observations 
were  published  in  January,  1S95,  almost  simultaneously  with  his  death, 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  exposure  and  hardships  of  his  journey  through 
Alaska.  While  the  book,  on  account  of  its  hurried  i)i*eparatiou,  shows 
some  defects,  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  of  remarkable 
accuracy,  presented  in  a  most  charming  style.  Mr.  Wilson's  work  has 
been  used  freely  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  not  in  the  appropri- 
ation in  any  reprehensible  degree  of  the  nniterial  contained  therein,  but 
rather  as  a  guide  and  inspiration  in  wandering  through  an  almost 
pathless  wilderness  of  isolated  and  elusive  facts.  The  liberty  is  taken 
of  making  the  following  quotation  from  the  introduction  to  the  book: 

Tlio  rush  to  the  Yukon  last  spring  saw  many  prospectors  in  the 
field  with  tbe  most  promising  results.  Many  new  creeks  were  discov- 
ered of  great  extent  and  richness,  and  all  the  old  mines  yielded  better 
results  than  ever  before.  No  creek  in  tbe  entire  basiu  which  was  pros- 
l)ected  with  any  degree  of  i»recision  lailcd  to  show  at  least  a  color. 
The  estimated  amount  of  gold  taken  out  of  the  country  last,  year  has 
been  placed  a?)  high  as  81,000,000,  and  while  this  is  highly  im])robable, 
the  many  who  have  returned  with  amounts  varying  from  $5,000  to 
$35,000  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  country  is  one  of  great  richness. 
With  these  tacts  fresh  before  the  public,  at  a  time  when  the  brawn  and 
muscle  of  our  great  nation  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  many  will  turn  their  attention  iu  tliis  direction,  and  it 
is  therefore  the  ])urpose  of  these  pages  to  give  such  information  as  will 
be  of  benefit  to  those  who  undertake  the  trip. 

Tiie  Chilkoot  Pass  is  the  only  nmte  us<'d  to  any  extent  jvt  present  by 
the  miners,  and  is  the  shortest  portage  from  salt  water  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Yukon.  This  route  leads  over  the  Ciiilkoot  Pass  down 
the  lake  to  Lewes  Kiver,  thence  down  the  Yukon  to  the  mines  at 
diflrrent  points  on  that  river.  The  trij)  is  one  of  dilliculties,  which  will 
tax  the  endurance  and  nerve  of  the  most  hardy,  and  only  such  men  can 
reasonably  ox])ect  to  succeed,  for  only  with  the  most  incessant  toil,  such 
as  packing  provisions  over  pathless  mountains,  towing  a  hesivy  boat 
against  a  live  to  an  eight  mile  current  over  battered  bowlders,  digging 
in  the  bottomless  frost,  sleeping  where  night  overtakes,  lighting  gnats 
and  mos(|uitoes  by  the  million,  shooting  seething  rapids  and  canyons, 
and  emluriDg  for  seven  long  months  a  relentless  cold  which  never  rises 
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abovo  zero  and  frequently  falls  to  80  degrees  below — any  man  physic- 
ally endowed  to  overcome  these  obstacles  who  will  go  there  for  a  few 
years  can  by  strict  attention  to  business  make  a  good  stake,  with  the 
possibilities  of  a  fortune. 

Tlie  climate  is  one  unequaled  for  health,  the  summer  months  are 
delightful,  game  is  pleilty  in  season,  and  the  winters,  while  cold,  are 
healthy  and  help  to  recuperate  the  lost  vitality  from  the  incessant  toil, 
of  the  summer. 

The  next  few  years  will  see  wagon  roads  and  trails  through  the  Coast 
Kangc,  steamers  on  the  lakes  and  upper  river,  and  the  whole  of  the  vast 
upi>er  country  will  be  made  accessible  to  the  miner.  Then  hundreds 
will  Hock  there,  and  ten  years  will  see  a  population  of  100,000  people  in 
the  Yukon  Basin.  Then  its  vast  richness  will  become  the  by- word  of 
the  world,  for  it  is  a  poor  man's  country — nature  has  stored  her  treasure 
in  a  safe  of  ice  with  a  time  lock  which  opens  only  in  the  long  sunny  days 
of  summer.  Hydraulic  mining  is  made  impossible  owing  to  the  lack  of 
water,  for  only  the  glacial  drip  of  the  hills  is  accessible  in  the  gulches 
which  carry  the  most  gold.  This  will  make  its  period  of  productiveness 
much  greater,  while  capital  will  find  lucrative  investments  in  the  rich 
lodes  of  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  copper,  and  In  the  bars  of  the  rivers,  which 
have  become  no  longer  useful  to  the  pan  or  cradle  in  the  hands  of  the 
miner.  All  along  the  whole  route  from  the  Coast  Eange  down  to  old 
Port  Yukon  the  close  observer  can  see  vast  treasures  in  the  mountains — 
coal,  marble,  and  copper — only  waiting  for  the  country  to  develop  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  the  outside  world. 

The  country  south  of  the  Pelly  liiver  is  quite  well  timbered.  It  is  a 
good  grazing  country;  all  the  hardy  vegetables  grow  well,  and  even 
wheat  ripens. 

It  is  a  tine  game  and  fish  country.  Bear  of  several  varieties,  moose, 
caribou,  wolves,  and  many  fur-bearing  animals  abound.  It  is  doubtless 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world  for  the  silver  and  the  bla^k  fox.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  are  teeming  with  many  varieties  of  fish,  while  grouse 
and  rabbits  are  numerous  along  the  shore.  Water  fowl  of  many  kinds 
are  ])lenty,  and  their  long  sojourning  in  these  inland  waters  gives  to 
their  Hesh  a  flavor  which,  although  high  and  gamy,  never  .acquires  that 
repulsive,  lishy  taste  so  universal  to  the  fowls  of  this  coast. 

When  once  this  country  is  made  accessible  from  the  Sound  points  by 
proper  transportation  facilities  it  can  be  reached  in  ten  diiys.  Then  it 
will  become  one  of  the  greatest  tourist  countries  of  the  world,  for 
where  is  grander  scenery,  a  more  beautiful  climate,  or  a  more  favored 
8i>ot  than  in  this  lake  country  during  three  months  in  summerf  The 
shores  nve  bordered  by  strips  of  green  meadow,  bedecked  with  wild 
roses  and  an  endless  variety  of  flowers  of  the  most  delicate  tints,  while 
terraced  open  and  timbered  sloi>es  stretch  away  to  high  mountains, 
which  in  turn  are  backed  by  snow-capped  peaks.  During  the  whole 
Bummer  scarcely  any  rain  falls,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
thundershower;  the  sun  is  seldom  lost  sight  of,  except  for  a  brief  period 
at  night. 

Within  three  years  it  will  bo  possible  to  leave  Seattle  in  the  8i)ring, 
work  in  the  mines  all  summer,  and  return  in  the  fall.  Tiien  the 
im|K)rtance  of  these  vast  gold  fields  will  come  to  be  realized,  and  in  the 
near  future  the  word  Yukon  will  assoi'iate  itself  so  closely  with  that  of 
gold  that  its  mere  mention  will  convey  impressions  of  an  Eldorado ' 
rivaling  that  of  fable. 

The  foregoing,  read  in  the  light  of  recent  event**,  shows  that  the 
writer  was  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  iirophecy.    The  foUowiw^  ^^tt^jcX* 
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I'roui  the  introduction  to  Miner  W.  Brace's  work  on  Alaska,  published 
in  1805,  in(li(;ates  that  he,  too,  held  substantially  the  same  views  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  that  Territory: 

The  Held  is  lari^e,  and  already  the  dawning  of  great  enterxirises  fills 
the  uiinds  of  ambitious  projectors.  Gold  tields  are  to  be  opened  up, 
railways  built,  possibly  with  a  si)an  of  communication  with  the  Old 
World,  besides  many  other  projects  which  will  cause  the  active  Ameri- 
can brain  to  vibrate  with  new  vigor.  And  if  the  writer  can  awaken 
any  patriotic  sentiment  to  further  and  protect  the  interests  of  this 
grand  Territory,  he  will  be  satisfied. 

He  can  not  consistently  advise  those  seeking  a  place  to  make  a  home, 
or  those  looking  ibr  a  new  field  of  labor,  to  choose  Alaska,  unless  they 
have  some  means,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  stamina  and  good 
health.  To  any  one  possessed  of  these  qualifilcations,  he  unhesitatingly 
and  unqualiliedly  says  "Go." 

lie  is  in  earnest  when  he  says  that  he  believes  the  next  few  years 
will  present  many  opportunities  for  investment  and  for  laying  a 
foundation  for  lucrative  business  enterprises,  and  perhaps  wealth. 
But  if  any  one  expects  to  acquire  these  without  experiencing  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  incident  to  pioneer  life,  he  will  be  disappointed. 

Until  the  past  season,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties and  tlie  consequent  impossibility  of  bringing  mining  machinery 
into  the  country,  but  little  attention  had  been  given  by  the  miners  of 
the  Yukon  basin  to  the  subject  of  the  x)ossiblo  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  (n\artz  ledges.  Now  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years  is  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  an  active 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  search  for  quartz.  It  is  known  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  many  gold-bearing  leads,  that  can  be  worked  profitably 
under  favorable  conditions,  exist  at  the  head  of  the  north  fork  of  Forty 
Mile  Creek  and  that  they  have  been  traced  across  the  head  of  Seventy 
MiU\  The  great  copper  belt,  which  crosses  the  Yukon  at  Dawson, 
extends  through  Alaska  to  the  Copj)er  River  country.  This  belt  crosses 
the  Tanana  Valley  from  100  to  150  miles  from  Circle  City,  and  the 
Indians  and  a  few  white  men  who  havobeenin  that  country  report  that 
native  e<q)per  is  found  in  large  quantities,  often  in  masses  weighing  from 
120  to  100  pounds,  in  the  bed  of  the  streams,  indicating  beyond  doubt 
that  the  region  is  exceedingly  rich  in  copper.  The  proposed  railroad 
from  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet  or  Trince  William  Sound,  referred  to  in  the 
se<'tion  on  Transportaticm,  would  strike  the  Tanana  in  the  heart  of  this 
great  c()i>iM»r  zone,  a  fact  which  etVectually  disposes  of  the  x>i*iucipal 
objection  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  into  a  placer  mining  country 
by  the  assurance  of  an  immense  tonnage  of  return  freight  to  tide  water. 

During  the  present  winter  (1S97-98)  many  iirospectors  have  gone 
from  Circle  City  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Tanana  River,  where  it  is 
rumored  good  creeks  have  been  found,  and  quite  a  number  have  gone 
np  the  Porcui)ine  from  Fort  Y'ukon;  so  it  is  quite  likely  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  coming  summer  it  will  be  definitely  known  whether  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  marvelous  stories  told  by  the  Indians  relative  to  the 
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richness  of  those  streams.  Without  regard  to  new  discoveries,  how- 
ever, as  stated  elsewhere,  there  are  tlumsands  of  acres  of  placer  ground 
in  the  various  districts  that  will  yield  fme  returns  uuder  the  application 
of  hydraulic  processes,  while  there  are  large  veins  of  bituminous  cojil 
in  many  localities  that  offer  attractive  inducements  to  capital. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  must  necessarily  be  divided,  agriculturally, 
into  three  districts,  each  differing  from  the  other  in  climate,  vegetation, 
and  physical  characteristics. 

The  Yukon  district  is  boundetl  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  Alaskan  Eauge,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  boundary  line. 

The  Aleutian  district  embraces  part  of  the  Alaska  peninsula  and  all 
the  islands  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  lifky-fifth  degree  of  longitude. 

The  Sitkan  district  includes  all  our  Alaskan  possessions  south  and 
east  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Yukon  disti'ict  is  the  only  one  immediately  considered  in  this 
report,  as  the  interest  now  centers  in  that  section.  The  character  of 
the  Yukon  territory  varies  from  low,  rolling  hills,  fairly  easy  of  ascent 
and  covered  from  foot  to  crown  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation, 
to  broad,  marshy  x)lains  extending  for  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
e8i>ecially  near  its  mouth.  The  rocks  vary  much,  the  greater  proiwr- 
tion  being  conglomerate,  syenite,  quartzite,  and  sandstone.  Trachyte 
and  lava  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  valley.  The  superincumbent 
soil  also  differs  in  some  localities,  being  sometimes  sandy  and  some- 
times clayey.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  frequently  covered  with  a  growth 
of  sphagnum,  which  causes  a  deterioration  of  the  soil  below  it.  Over 
a  large  extent  of  country  it  is  a  rich  alluvium,  composed  of  very  fine 
sand  and  vegetable  matter  brought  down  by  the  river  and  forming 
deposits  of  indetinite  depths,  and  in  such  localities  fresh-water  marl  is 
invariably  found  in  abundance.  The  soil  in  summer  is  usually  frozen 
at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  in  ordinary  situations;  in  colder  ones 
it  remains  icy  to  within  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  surface.  The 
layer  of  frozen  soil  is  usually  six  or  eight  feet  thick,  and  below  that 
depth  the  soil  is  oftentimes  destitute  of  ice.  This  phenomenon  is 
undoubtedly  traceable  to  the  scant  drainage,  combined  with  the  non- 
conductive  covering  of  moss,  which  prevents  the  scorching  sun  of  an 
almost  tropical  midsummer  from  thawing  out  the  soil.  In  places  where 
the  soil  is  well  drained  and  is  not  covered  with  moss,  as  in  the  large 
allnvial  deposits  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  Kiver,  the  frozen  layer 
la  much  farther  below  the  surface,  and  in  many  places  appears  to  be 
*  entirely  absent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  favorable  situations,  by 
drainage  and  deep  plowing,  the  ice  can  be  entirely  removed  from 
the  ground,  and,  as  will  be  noticed  later  on,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
subterranean  ice  layer  is  essentially  due  to  the  mossy  accumulations 
that  are  so  prevalent  in  the  Yukon  territory.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  locality  so  depressed  and  deprived  of  drainage  that  the 
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annual  moisture  derived  from  the  rainfall  and  melting  sno^  would 
collect  between  the  impervious  clayey  soil  and  sphagnous  covering, 
congeal  during  the  winter,  and  be  prevented  from  melting  during  the 
ensuing  summer  by  the  nonconductive  properties  of  the  mossy  cover- 
ing. The  lesson  that  the  agriculturist  or  political  economist  may 
learn  from  this  peculiar  formation  is  that  a  luxuriant  growth  of  veg- 
etation may  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  permanent  ice,  bearing 
its  blossoms  and  maturing  its  seeds  as  readily  and  profusely  as  in 
situations  much  more  favorable.  Hence  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  a  largo 
extent  of  territory,  embracing  millions  of  acres,  long  considered  value- 
less, may  yet  furnish  to  the  settler,  if  not  an  abundant  harvest,  at  least 
an  acceptable  and  not  inconsiderable  addition  to  his  fare  of  fish,  game, 
and  canned  goods^ 

The  climate  of  this  territory  in  the  interior  difiers  from  that  of  the 
seacoast,  even  in  localities  comparatively  adjacent,  that  of  the  coast 
being  tempered  by  the  vast  body  of  water  in  Bering  Sea,  and  many 
southern  currents  bringing  warmer  water  from  the  Pacific  and  making 
the  coast  much  milder  than  the  country  even  thirty  miles  inland.  The 
summers,  on  account  of  the  heavy  rainfall  and  cloudy  weather,  are 
much  cooler  and  less  pleasant  on  the  coast  than  in  the  interior.  The 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July  arc  sunny,  fairly  warm,  and  clear  as  a 
rule,  and  the  development  of  plant  life  is  extremely  rajnd.  The  snow 
has  hardly  disapi^eared  before  a  mass  of  herbage  has  sprung  up,  and 
the  patches  which  but  a  few  days  before  presented  the  ai)pearance  of 
nothing  but  a  white  sheet  are  now  teeming  with  an  active  vegetation, 
producing  loaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  in  rapid  succession.  The  long 
arctic  day  seems  to  have  little  deleterious  elTect  on  plants,  as  they 
have  their  period  of  sleep,  even  as  in  the  Tropics,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  same  dro()i>ing  of  the  leaves  and  other  signs  observed  in  milder 
climates. 

]\Iany  people  have  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  duration  of  day  and 
night  here.  While  it  is  true  that  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  and 
part  of  August  the  sun  is  visible  for  iu>ssibly  twenty  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  there  is  no  darkness  akin  to  night  during  the  remain- 
ing four  hours  of  the  day,  the  spring  and  autumn  are  very  similar  to 
those  seasons  in  a  lower  latitude,  save  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
hours  of  sunlight  increase  or  decrease.  In  the  snnimer  months  it  is 
only  at  night  tliat  the  traveler  or  prospector  is  able  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, as  there  is  sunlight  enough  at  midnight  to  read  or  work  by,  and 
the  cool  breezes  that  blowt>nly  at  that  honv  bring  relief  from  the  stings 
of  the  myriad  insects  that  have  made  the  tropi(;like  day  so  unbearable^ 

The  winter  months  are  not  so  dark  and  gloomy  as  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  be.  While  the  sun  is  visible  for  only  a  few  minutes  on 
December  21,  the  amount  of  actual  sunlight  is  four  and  a  half  hours, 
and  even  after  the  entire  dissipation  of  sunlight  the  light  reflected  by 
the  snow  and  that  borrowed  from  the  aurora  enables  the  traveler  to 
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pursue  his  way,  while  the  moonlight  in  this  region  seems  to  attain  a 
higher  brilliancy  than  in  lower  latitudes,  it  being  possible  to  read  by 
its  aid,  and  photographs  of  even  distant  objects  have  been  very  suc- 
cessfully taken  by  an  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mean  tem|)erature  of  the  seasons  as 
observed  in  1894 : 

MEAX  TEMPEKATTJRE  OF  EACH  SEASON,  1804. 


St'ason. 


Spring 
Sam 
Antnmn 
Winter., 


Locality. 


St.  HichaeU. ;  XuUto.  {  Ft.  Yukon 


20 
M 
36 

•14 


14 

00 

17 

—14 


The  present  winter  (1897-98)  has  been  one  of  phenomenal  mildness. 
Observations  of  temperature  at  Circle  City  during  the  months  of  Octo- 
"ber,  November,  and  December,  1897,  show  the  following  results: 

October:  Sn.m.    8p.in. 

High 30         30 

Low —18      —  6 

Moan ,.        8 

^ovembor : 

High 20          20 

Low —40      —39 

Mean —  7 

^December: 

High 26           6 

Low —34      —30 

Mean —  6 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  the  boundary  line,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  23 
degrees.  The  greatest  degree  of  cold  ever  recorded  in  this  district  was 
77  degrees  below  zero,  but  su(rh  cold  as  this  is  exceedingly  rare,  and 
bas  but  little  effect  on  the  vegetation  of  the  country,  covered,  as  it  is, 
with  from  three  to  five  feet  of  snow. 

Open  water  is  found  in  many  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Yukon,  even 
in  tbe  coldest  weather,  and  many  springs  are  never  frozen.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  particularly  noticeable  between  Circle  City  and  Fort  Yukon. 
Oftentimes  when  traveling  over  a  well-beaten  trail  in  the  coldest 
weather,  when  one's  breath  is  frozen  as  rapidly  as  exhaled,  a  yellow 
Bmudge  indicates  that  possible  danger  is  lurking  in  the  middle  of  the 
trail;  but  while  you  hesitate  the  smudge  disappears  and  a  volume  of 
yellow  water  boils  over  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and  you  break  a  new 
trail  around  the  treacherous  spot.  This  peculiar  uprising  of  the  water 
is  undoubtedly  duo  to  the  existence  of  hot  sulphur  springs  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.  The  water  at  these  points  has  a  decidedly  sulphurous 
taste. 
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The  real  opportuuity  for  iigricaltural  enterprise  in  any  coantry  can 
not  be  deduced  from  annual  mean  temperatui*e  alone,  but  it  is  in  a 
measure  dependent  on  the  heat  and  duration  of  the  summer.  It  is  a 
common  occuiTcnce  for  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  to  rise  gradually  to  120  degrees  and  burst  the  spirit  thermometers 
in  use  here,  which  intensity  of  heat  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who 
has  endured  it.  The  only  relief  obtainable  from  the  torriduess  of  the 
summer  mouths  on  the  Upper  Yukon,  during  which  vegetation  attains 
an  almost  tropical  luxuriance,  is  found  in  the  brief  time  when  the  sun 
sinks  almost  to  the  horizon  in  the  north;  the  transient  coolness  of  the 
midnight  air  then  becomes  a  blessing  to  the  weary  voyager. 

The  annual  rainfall  for  the  Yukon  Valley  is  estimated  by  careful 
observers  at  about  twenty-five  inches,  while  on  the  coast  it  is  from 
sixty  to  seventy  inches.  The  snow  fall  will  probably  average  six  feet 
in  the  Yukon  district,  although  oftentimes  it  is  as  much  as  ten  or 
twelve  feet. 

In  the  interior  there  is  much  less  wind  than  on  the  coast,  and  the 
snow  lies  as  it  falls  among  the  trees.  Toward  spring  the  gullies  and 
ravines  are  well  filled,  the  underbrush  covered,  and  travel  with  dogs 
becomes  easy  and  pleasant,  for  the  snow,  melted  on  its  surface  by  the 
noonday  sun,  has  been  frozen  to  a  crust,  rendering  snowshoes  entirely 
unnecessary. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Yukon  the  months  of  May  and  Juno  and 
part  of  July  bring  sunny,  delightful  weather,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
season  is  usually  rainy — three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  at  least.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  it  is  somewhat  foggy,  but  as  one  ascends 
the  river  the  climate  improves,  and  the  short  summer  is  dry,  hot,  and 
pleasant,  only  varied  by  an  occasional  quick  shower. 

The  climatic  law  which  governs  the  distribution  of  trees  and  plants 
also  seems  to  limit  the  wanderings  of  the  aborigines.  The  Eskimos 
extend  all  along  the  coast  and  up  the  principal  rivers  as  far  as  the  tundra 
or  tiat  lands  reach.  The  Indians  who  x>opulate  the  interior  seldom 
pass  without  the  boundary  of  the  woods.  Neither  perform  any  agricul- 
tural labor  whatever,  unless  one  can  so  designate  the  picking  of  wild 
berries,  which  form  their  only  vegetable  food,  except  the  roots  of  the 
wihl  parsnip  and  the  leafstalks  of  a  species  of  wild  rhubarb.  Until 
compai*atively  recent  times  little  had  been  done  toward  agricultural 
progress,  but  the  day  is  not  distant  when  many  varieties  of  vegetables 
will  be  grown  around  the  miners'  cabins  in  this  icebound  region. 

The  first  requisite  for  habitation  or  even  exploration  in  any  country 
is  timber.  With  it  almost  all  parts  of  the  Yukon  territory  are  well 
su7>plied.  The  treeless  coasts  even  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  an  exception,  as  they  are  abundantly  sui)plied  with  drift- 
wood from  the  immense  supplies  brought  down  the  mighty  Mackenzie 
and  the  not  less  majestic  Y'ukon  and  other  rivers  and  distributed  all 
along  the  coast  line  of  Alaska  by  the  waves  and  ocean  currents. 
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Tlie  largest  and  most  vitluablo  tree  found  in  the  Yukon  territory  is 
the  wtilte  spruce.  This  beautU'nl  conifer  is  found  over  the  wUole 
country  ii  short  distance  inlamt,  bot  largest  and  most  rigorous  in  the 
vicinity  of  running  water.  It  attains  a  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet, 
and  a  diiunettr  at  the  butt  of  one  to  two  feet.  The  wood  is  white, 
»e,  and  straight  grained;  it  is  easily  worked,  being  light,  yet  very 
:gh — much  more  so  than  its  Oregon  relative.  For  spars  it  has  no 
',  bat  is,  as  a  rnle,  too  slender  for  masts.  It  is  very  enduring, 
El  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  in  the  Yukon  district  of  many  houses 
bnilt  by  the  Kussi;ins  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  the  timbers  of  which 
L-  to-day  as  sound  as  when  they  were  built.  It  is  interesting  t"  note 
a  this  oouuection  that  the  age  of  tlie  spruce  of  the  Yukon  forests,  as 
dicated  by  the  aniinlar  fiber,  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  giaut  Douglas 
nice  <if  the  lower  coast,  it  being  not  uncommon  to  tlud  here  a  tree 
1  an  eight-inch  trunk  that  has  attained  an  age  of  sLx  or  seven 
bundrtd  years.  This  fact  is  attributable  to  climatic  conditions,  and 
eliminates  from  the  jiroblem  of  a  future  timber  supply  all  calculations 
as  to  a  new  growth  during  the  present  cycle.     The  northern  limit  of 

Is  tree  is  about  67  degrees  latitude.    The  unexplored  waters  of  tlie 
nana   bring  down   the   finest  logs  of  this  species  in   the  spring 
fillets.    The  number  of  logs  discharged  annually  at  the  mouth  of 
t  Yukon  is  truly  incolcidable. 
Fhe  tree  of  the  next  importance  is  the  birch.     This  tree  rarely  grows 
Br  forty  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.    It  is  the  only 
pd  wood  found  in  the  Yukon  territory,  aud  everything  reciuiring  a 
rd  and  tough  woo<i  (sleighs,  snowshoes,  etc.)  is  constructed  of  birch, 
black  birch  is  also  found  here,  but  it  is  too  small  to  be  of  much  use. 
There  are  also  several  species  of  poplar.     Uue  of  these,  the  balsam 
poplar,  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  frequently  attaining  a  height  of  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  aud  a  diameter  of  two  or  thieo  feet.     The  wood  of  this 
tree,  however,  is  too  soft  to  be  of  much  im]^)ortance. 

Willows  and  alder  are  more  geuenilly  distributed  than  any  other  variety 
ot  trees.     Along  every  creek  in  this  territory  one  finds  these  species  io 
^^■eat  abundance,  varying  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  but  rarely 
^^^■eeeding  tour  or  five  inches  in  diameter.    The  wood  of  tliese  trees  is 
^^Btettcally  useless,  being  rotten  at  the  heart,  although  the  inner  bark 
'^flPtbe  willow  was  much  used  by  the  natives  in  making  twine  for  nets 
aud  wines  before  they  could  purchase  twine  from  the  commercial  com- 
panies now  trading  on  the  liver. 

Other  siiecies  of  timber  rising  to  the  rank  of  trees  in  this  district  are 
the  larch  and  some  dwarf  species  of  pine — not  of  Ruch  importance,  how- 
ever, us  to  warrant  classification  in  this  report,  the  woods  being  used 
for  fuel  when  no  other  timber  can  be  easily  reached  by  the  traveler. 

The  treeless  coasts  of  the  territory,  as  well  as  the  lowlands  of  the 
Yukon,  are  covered  in  the  springtime  with  a  loxariaut  growth  of  grass 
flowers.    Among  the  more  valuable  of  the  grasses  is  the  well- 
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jiown  Kentucky  blue  grass,  which  covers  millions  of  acres  in  tlio  YiiTton 
I'flat  lands,  and  grows  lusuriantly  even  as  far  north  as  the  Peel  River. 
'■This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable"  pastnre  grasses  known,  as  it  endures 
the  most  rii;orous  winter  att  easily  as  the  drought  of  a  troptciil  sammer, 
and  is  withont  doubt  more  nutritious  than  any  other  species  of  gratis. 
.  It  is  on  this  grass  that  the  settler  who  determines  to  combine  &gi')«nl- 
■  tnre  with  any  other  pursuit  will  depend  for  bis  supply  of  bay  for  win. 
Btei'  feeding. 

I  The  wood-meadow  grass,  which  in  nutritive  proi)ertica  is  akin  to  the 
Kentucky  bln«  grass,  is  also  very  abandant,  and  would  furnish  cattle 
with  an  agreeable  and  fattening  pasturage. 

The  bhte  joint  grass  also  reaches  as  far  north  as  the  Peel  Eiver  lati- 
tude, and  grows  with  a  marvelous  luxuriance.     It  reaches,  in  favorable 
sitnatfons,  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  may  be  used  advantageously 
in  tlie  feeding  of  cattle. 
Many  other  grasses  grow  nbnndantly  and  contribute  largely  to  the 
1  total  of  herbage.    Two  species  of  soutbern  lyme  grass  nre  foauil 
fin  the  Yukon  district  that  almost  deceive  the  traveler  with  the  aspect 
of  grain  fields,  maturing  a  perceptible  kernel  which  the  small  rodents 
lay  up  in  store  for  winter  use. 

Gi-aiu  has  never  been  sown  to  any  extent  in  this  district.  Barley  has 
been  tried  at  Fort  Selkirk,  near  the  month  of  the  Pelly  River,  in  emidl 
patches,  and  in  the  early  days  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  there  was  success 
at  both  i>laces  in  maturing  the  grain,  although  at  both  the  straw  iru* 
very  short.  Grain  sowiug  has  never  reached  beyond  the  experimenlnl 
stage,  but  these  experiments  have  proved  conclusively  that  grain  could 
be  grown  iu  the  Yukon  Valley,  and  in  nbnndnnrc.  It  can  be  snfvly 
averred  that  sufHcient  grain  can  be  grown  in  this  district  to  Rnpply  the 
homo  demand  for  cattle  feed,  if  enongh  energy  is  devoted  to  agrk-ultnre. 
Tuinips  and  radishes  flourish  exceedingly  well  all  along  the  rWef 
from  Fort  Selkirk  to  St.  Michaels.  The  white,  round  Inrnips.  grown  iu 
this  district  from  imported  seed,  are  as  fine  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
and  nre  very  large,  some  weighing  as  ninr'h  as  six  or  seven  pnuiiilK. 
[..They  are  crisp  and  sweet,  although  the  veiy  largo  ones  are  hollow- 
Siearted. 

I'otiito  growing  is  an  established  success.    Nearly  every  tniding  )ioftt 
I^Along  the  river  lias  its  own  little  potato  patch,  and  nitliougli  tlie  tabeni 
!^mall,  they  are  of  very  fine  (|nality.    Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
ihat  the  seed  potatoes  are  nut  frozen  iu  the  winter. 

Salad  growing  is  very  sud'csslul.     Cauliflowers  of  huge  wze  may  be 

grown  if  the  seed  is  ])Ian(«'d  in  shallow  boxes  in  the  honses  and  the 

plants  not  transplanted  into  the  opeu  ground  until  the  summer  ia  vetl 

^^  advanced.    These  plants  mature  very  rapidly,  and  well  repay  tbo  little 

^^Lattention  given  them. 

^^B    Cabbage  will  flourish  under  like  nonditionR,  and  largt^  heads  of  lllll 
^^KMuloiit  vegetable  will  bo  the  renult  of  a  little  timely  cure. 
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Tomatoes  have  not  been  grown ,  so  far  as  can  bo  learned,  bat  if  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  boxes  in  tlie  house  and  the  plants  are  not  pat  into 
the  ground  until  they  are  of  good  size,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
vegetable  should  not  flourish  in  this  region,  as  the  hot,  dry  summer  is 
jost  what  the  tomato  requires. 

With  such  a  variety  of  feed  as  may  be  grown  in  this  district  in 
abundance,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  cattle,  with  proper  pro- 
tection in  winter,  can  not  be  successfully  raised  aud  kept  in  most 
parts  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  fodder,  as  previously  shown,  being  so 
abaudaut. 

As  might  be  supx)osed,  there  are  no  tree  fruits  in  the  Yukon  Valley 
suitable  for  food,  but  small  fruits  of  many  varieties  are  found  in  great 
profusion.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  red  and  black  currants,  goose- 
berries, high  and  low  bush  cranberries,  raspberries,  salmon  berries, 
thimble  berries,  killikinnick  berries,  blue  berries,  moss  berries,  junii)er 
berries,  and  rose  berries.  The  latter,  when  touched  by  frost,  form  a 
very  X>leasant  addition  to  a  somewhat  scanty  stock  of  comestibles,  the . 
flavor  being  an  admixture  of  those  of  the  crabapple  and  persimmon 
combined.  All  these  berries,  except  the  salmon  berry,  or  Morosky  of 
the  Russians,  are  excellent  antiscorbutics  and  possess,  besides  their 
edible  qualities,  other  medicinal  virtues.  From  many  of  them  the  most 
piquant  and  delicious  preserves  are  prepared  by  the  better  educated, 
natives  and  the  white  population,  and  they  form  an  excellent  adjunct 
to  the  eternal  diet  of  fish,  game,  etc. 

It  is  of  course  highly  imi)robable  that  the  Yukon  territory  will 
become  an  entirely  self-supporting  agricultural  district,  or  that  anyone 
will  be  able  to  obtain  a  subsistence  by  farming  alone;  still  the  settler 
called  here  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  be  they  fish,  furs, 
or  gold,  may  have  fresh  milk  in  his  coftee  and  fresh  vegetables  on  his 
table  if  he  possess  the  energy  and  knowledge  to  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  It  will  not  bo  necessary  for  him  to  rely  on  the  x)roducts 
of  the  chase  or  the  importation  of  food  stuffs  by  the  trading  companies 
alone,  if  he  will  but  take  the  care  to  i)rovide  suitable  shelter  for  his 
cattle,  gather  for  their  winter  fodder  the  perennial  grasses  which  cover 
the  flat  lands  and  river  bottoms,  or  uncover  the  abundant  root  ci'op 
which  he  has  had  energy  and  forethought  enough  to  cultivate. 

In  summing  up  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  it 
may  be  stated  that  its  abundant  capacity  for  producing  root  crops  of 
good  quality  and  large  quantity  may  be  considered  as  settled.  Oats 
and  barley,  possibly  wheat  and  rye,  may  be  successfully  raised  under 
careful,  systematic  cultivation.  In  Iceland,  where  the  tenii)erature 
often  falls  as  low  as  33  or  40  degrees  below  zero,  it  is  well  known  that 
fully  75  per  cent  of  the  population  derive  their  maintenance  from  agri- 
culture, and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Yukon  territory,  where  the 
climatic  conditions  are  not  less  favorable,  should  not  supply  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  garden  produce  after  i)roi)er  preparation  of  the  soil. 
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Xotwi tliBtaudiog  the  extremely  ri  gorons  winters  of  the  Yukon  district, 

In  cfiscutiitlly  ii  Lealtbful  cuiiiitry,  the  only  prevailing  diseiiseB  beiug 
iLosc  of  a  puliuouary  nature,  and  iii  nine  tenses  out  of  ten  the  natives 
lire  thu  only  ones  alAieted.  Rheamiitisoi  is  Bomewhut  commou  auioug 
I  he  white  population,  bnt  this  is  umioHbtedly  caused  by  extreme 
t^xposure.  Scurvy,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  is  not  prevalent,  tJio 
only  cases  that  have  come  under  notice  having  been  the  result  of  cul- 
pable nfgligenco  of  ordinary  cleanliness,  lack  of  proper  food,  or  an 
inadequate  amount  of  outdoor  esercise.  A  peculiar  Ibiiu  of  fever  of  » 
typhoRialai'ial  type  is  found  in  the  more  thickly  settled  distrlcte,  bnt 
;bi8  is  of  a  certainly  due  to  the  want  of  the  most  ordinary  sanitary 
leasares.     Deep  drains  and  a  consistent  amount  of  precaution  will 

tirely  dissipate  the  pestilential  prevalence  of  this  endemic  disease. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Yukon  basin  offers  a  mnch  more  divers!- 
'fled  field  for  enterprise  than  is  popularly  supiKiscd,  and  it  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  established  fact  to  say  that  100,000  people  can  find 
remunerative  employment  and  a  fairly  comfortable  existence  in  tliia 
re^'ion  as  soon  as  the  means  of  trail sportatlon  of  food  supplies  shall 
justify  so  large  a  movonieut  of  population. 

While  society  on  the  Yukon,  like  the  geolugit^al  formation,  U  aa  yet 
a  sort  of  conglomenite,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  stratified,  and  althoagh 
the  towns  lack  many  of  the  corafovtB  and  conveniences  that  make  life 
in  the  highest  sense  enjoyable,  they  aie  by  no  moans  social  barreDH, 
for  there  are  umong  tlie  inhabitants  a  large  number  of  men  of  culture 
and  refinement  whose  lire»ides  are  adorned  by  as  charming  represeutv- 
tJves  of  American  womanhood  as  can  be  found  in  localities  mavli  luoro 
fevered  in  other  respects. 

.BUSINESS  OUTLOOK,   OPPORTUNITIES  .FOR  LABOR,   ETC. 

There  is  no  man  in  the  Yukon  basin  who  has  a  more  comprehensive 
nnderstiinding  of  the  ahuoimal  conditions  existing  there  than  Capt. 
John  J.  Healey,  manager  of  the  North  American  Transportation  and 
Trading  Company.  Captain  Ilealey,  who  for  many  years  was  a  ra8l> 
dent  of  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  has  had  a  varied  experience  on  the  fronti6r| 
and  has  proved  his  courage  on  many  occasions,  from  encounters  with 
the  Blaekfeet  and  Piegans  to  engagements,  as  sheriff  of  Cholena 
County,  with  Missouri  River  and  Yellowstone  "  rustlers."  lie  entered 
jthis  field  iul88:J,  as  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  great  company  of  which 
lie  is  now  manager,  having  previously  for  six  years  been  a  partner  in 
tlie  trading  post  of  Ilealey  &  Wilson,  at  Dyea.  No  better  text  forthis 
chapter  conld  be  chosen  than  the  following  statement,  which  was  takoB 
stunographically  from  Captain  Healey,  at  Dawson,  on  September 
1.S97; 

In  regard  to  the  business  outlook  of  this  conntj-y,  I  would  say  that 
pie  who  are  organizing  to  come  here  to  engage  in  cotnmercial  enter* 

sen  should  understand  that  it  takes  two  years'  capital  to  do  nue  year's 
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•bnsinesa.  They  can  not  como  in  here  and  secure  returns  in  one  year. 
Such  persons  should  also  understand  that  they  can  not  build  boat's  and 
get  here  the  same  year.  We  have  tried  it  tbree  years  in  succession 
and  have  failed  each  time.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  too 
great. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  comparing 
prices  here  with  those  outside,  and  that  is  that  we  can  not  effect  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  marine  or  fire  insurance  this  side  of  St.  Michaels.  We 
have  to  carry  our  own  marine,  fire,  and  ice  risks  on  the  Yukon,  and  not 
many  people  are  willing  to  put  their  capital  into  enterprises  of  this 
kind.  -  We  are  carrying  our  own  insurance  because  we  can  not  help 
ourselves.    Of  course  we  insure  on  salt  water  as  far  as  we  can. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  a  good  field  for  day  labor  in  the  country.    There 

is  mineral  of  all  kinds  from  coast  to  coast.    Take  Alaska  from  the 

southeastern  coast,  skirting  around  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic 

Ocean,  it  is  all  a  mineral  range.    You  can  not  go  anywhere  but  you 

will  find  minerals  of  all  kinds.    The  trouble  is  in  furnishing  supplies 

under  i)resent  conditions.    The  country  is  so  vast  that  it  will  take  years 

to  supply  it  with  food  stations.    The  navigable  streams,  it  is  true,  will 

be  first  utilized;  but  both  (lovernments  must  organize  a  system  of 

roads  from  these  streams  into  the  interior.    They  must  construct  roads 

into  the  Rockies  on  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  Yukon  and  into  the 

Alaskan  Kauge  on  the  south  and  west.    If  we  had  a  force  of  people, 

"Whether  military,  police,  or  engineers,  that  would  devote  their  time  to 

l>uilding  these  trails  and  roads,  I  think  the  reindeer  could  be  introduced 

Iier^  and  utilized  to  good  advantage.    I  believe  the  reindeer  will  be  the 

<x>ming  pack  horse  of  this  country. 

There  is  another  thing  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
"the  Government.    I  have  thought  it  over  often,  but  have  not  yet  for- 
mulated my  suggestions.    The  most  destitute  native  race  on  earth 
to-day  ar^  the  Indians  on  the  lower  Yukon.    For  300  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  stream  the  prnicipal  subsistence  of  the  native  popula- 
tion consists  of  fish  and  oil.    As  you  come  higher  up  the  river  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  improves.    They  were  in  a  wretched  condition 
untU  we  came  into  the  country  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
little  money  by  cutting  wood  for  our  steamers.    Our  Government  ought 
to  do  something  for  those  Indians.    I  am  not  an  advocate  of  Indian 
agencies  or  an^'thing  of  that  kind.    I  do  not  believe  in  keeping  the 
Indians  in  idleness,  but  the  Government  can  utilize  their  services,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  making  mail  carriers  of  them  and  employing  them 
to  cut  tsails,  and  a  native  military  organization  might  be  established  in 
the  lower  Yukon  country.    They  are  the  best  workers  on  earth,  and  the 
cost  would  be  insignificant.    All  they  want  is  a  little  fiour,  tea,  and 
tobacco,  and  these  can  be  laid  down  very  cheaply  by  the  transportation 
companies.    Such  a  utilization  of  the  services  of  these  people  would  be 
of  great  benefit  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  Government.    Under 

{ireseut  conditions  many  of  them  die  of  starvation  every  winter.  The 
ndians  farther  up  the  river  arc  better  off",  because  they  work  around 
the  mines.  They  have  abandoned  the  fur  trade  and  ai^e  engaged  in 
mining,  packing,  and  hunting.  They  cpn  get  from  60  to  75  cents  a 
pound  for  all  the  game  they  kill. 

In  regard  to  the  outlook  in  Alaska,  I  will  say  that  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  low-grade  diggings  in  that  country  at  Forty  Mile,  Birch  Creek, 
Hinook,  Seventy  Mile,  Coal  Creek,  and  American  Creek  that  will  sup- 

Sort  thousands  of  men  when  they  are  ready  to  work  for  $7  or  $8  a  day. 
here  are  large  tracts  of  country  that  will  pay  those  wages.    In  some 
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of  tbo  (*laims  tLey  can  work  but  three  montlis  in  tbe  year,  while  in 
others  they  can  work  all  the  year  round.  In  the  mines  where  they 
^ound-sluice  the  season  is  sometimes  quiti)  short,  but  in  the  drift  dig- 
gings, which  are  above  water  line,  they  can  work  the  year  round. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  room  here,  in  work  and  prospecting:, 
for  all  the  idle  miners  in  the  United  States.  A  great  many  of  them 
will  be  disgusted  wlien  they  come  here  and  will  not  remain  and  i)ro»- 
l)ect  on  account  of  the  radical  change  from  the  conditions  to  which  tiiey 
have  been  accustomed.  They  have  to  be  able-l>odied  and  act  as  their 
own  pack  horses,  and  of  the  men  who  have  been  used  to  riding  a  caynse 
through  the  mountains  and  taking  a  pack  animal  with  them  not  ene  in 
ten  will  stay  in  this  country,  wading  through  the  muck,  brush,  and 
moss  and  fighting  the  mosquitoes.  In  order  to  succeed  here  a  man 
must  have  an  iron  nerve  and  constitution,  nnd  those  who  are  not  so 
constituted  should  remain  away.  It  is  going  to  require  slow,  hanl 
prospecting  to  develop  our  resources.  You  can  not  see  anything; 
e  very  thing  is  covered  by  moss,  vegetation,  and  brush.  There  are  no 
prairies,  but  it  is  all  an  undergrowth  of  brush  and  timber.  The  country 
has  not  been  prospecte<l  at  all  as  it  should  be.  Prospectors  follow  u]> 
the  rivers  in  boats  as  long  as  they  can,  and  if  they  leave  their  boats  at 
all  it  is  only  for  a  day,  with  a  little  lunch  on  their  backs,  so  that  they 
can  get  ba4*k  to  their  sup]>lies.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  prosiHJcting  that 
has  been  done.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  who  knows  what  is 
back  from  the  river  a  hundred  miles;  there  is  not  a  mnn  living  that 
has  been  back  a  hundred  miles  from  this  water  course  to  engage  in 
systematic  i)rosi)ecting. 

There  is  coal  down  about  Cudahy  and  ten  miles  from  there.  There 
is  a  iive-foot  vein  of  tine  coking  coal  within  eighteen  miles  of  here, 
about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  river.  There  is  coal  on  the  American 
side,  about  fifty  miles  above  Circle  Ciiy.  There  is  also  coal  below 
Circle  City,  near  the  Tanana. 

('()])l)er,  asbestos,  antimony,  an«l  galena  abound,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  h)w-grade,  base  ore  in  the  country.  1  have  not  seen  any  free- 
milling  gold  ore  yet.  In  time,  when  labor  and  provisions  become 
cheaper  and  the  transiKutation  companies  can  lay  down  supplies  at 
reas<»nal)les  inices,  these  low-grade  ores  are  going  to  give  employment 
to  a  great  many  miners.  My  opinion  is  that  Alasksi  and  the  Northwest 
Territory  within  fifty  years  will  ])roduce  more  minerals  than  all  the 
other  mineral  regions  of  the  country  put  together.  I  may  bo  visionarj', 
but  this  is  my  opinion,  based  on  personal  observation.  The  Tanana 
Valley  will  astonish  the  world  even  more  than  the  Klondike  has. 
That  is  the  great  copper  district.  The  mines  that  can  give  employment 
to  lai  ge  numbers  of  men  for  long  periods  of  time  are  the  ones  from  which 
the  country  rea]>s  the  most  substantial  benefits. 

Alxmt  the  labor  (luestion.  1  have  had  a  great  niany  men  make  apph- 
cation  to  me  lor  assistance,  saying  that  they  were  broke  and  wanted  to 
sreure  an  <iutlit  for  the  winter.  This  was  early  in  the  season,  a  mcmth 
or  six  weeks  ago.  1  said  to  them,  '*\Vhy  don't  you  go  to  work  f  They 
replietl,  '*  Well,  we  don*t  want  to  work  for  wages;  we  want  to  work  on 
a  lay."  The  wages  in  the  niines  are ."?  15  a  day,  and  the  wages  of  laborers 
are  S\0  a  day,  and  1  told  them  that  they  could  go  to  work  for  wages 
and  in  thirty  days  have  enough  to  buy  an  out  lit  for  a  year;  but  Btill 
they  would  not  go  to  work,  1  thought  1  would  stoj)  the  thing.  A  few 
friends  of  min<'  Iiave  some  (claims,  and  they  wanted  some  men  at  $10  a 
day  to  work  them;  so  I  ])ut  up  a  notice,  *'lMght  or  ten  men  wanted; 
wages^  $10  a  day.-'    You  know  the  claim  owners  have  decided  ou  pay* 
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in^  a  dollar  an  hour  from  the  Ist  of  October,  famishing  the  men  cabins 
to  sleep  in,  the  miners  furnishing  their  own  food.  The  first  ap))lication 
I  have  had  to  work  for  $10  a  day,  in  response  to  that  notice,  came  in 
to-day. 

I  advise  the  bringing  in  of  silver  coin.  It  is  the  medium  which  people 
use  in  traveling,  in  paying  the  Indians  for  their  little  services,  etc. 
There  is  not  a  man  traveling  who  does  not  want  an  ounce  or  two  of 
dust  changed  into  silver.  Each  Government  ought  to  have  an  a«sayer, 
so  that  a  man  could  take  his  gold  dust  to  him  and  have  it  run  into 
bullion;  then  that  man  could  come  to  us  with  his  gold,  which  would 
have  the  stamp  of  one  of  the  Governments  on  it,  and  we  could  give 
bim  our  check  for  it. 

Captain  Healey's  statement  is  commended  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  who  contemplate  coming  to  this  country  either  to  engage  in 
commercial  enterprises  or  to  participate  in  the  uncertain  pursuit  of 
hidden  treasure. 

There  are  very  many  intelligent  and  practical  men  here  who  differ 
radically  with  Captain  Healey  as  to  the  difficulties  and  unprofitableness 
of  commercial  enterprises  on  the  Yukon.  The  representatives  of  both 
companies  claim  that  neither  made  any  money  during  the  past  season 
on  account  of  their  ill  success  in  getting  freight  to  Dawson.  A  few 
figures  on  this  point  may  be  suggestive.  As  stated  by  the  agents  of 
the  companies,  and  as  verified  by  reference  to  the  manifests,  2,930  tons 
of  freight  were  landed  in  Dawson  during  the  season.  In  their  system 
of  accounts  a  charge  of  $75  per  ton,  approximately,  is  made  against 
transportation  from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  to  St.  Michaels,  and  a 
charge  of  $60  per  ton  from  St.  Michaels  to  Dawson,  or  a  total  of  $135 
jiev  ton,  and  a  grand  total  of  8395,550  as  the  cost  of  transportation  for 
the  2,930  tons  carried.  It  will  be  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
illustration,  that  the  $395,550  covered  all  expenses  of  transportation 
from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  to  Dawson.  It  is  susceptible  of 
mathematical  demonstration  that  the  average  selling  price  of  all  mer- 
chandise is  not  less  than  35  cents  per  pound  (it  is  greater  tban  that, 
\}x\t  the  figure  given  will  suffice  for  this  illustration),  or  $700  per  ton. 
If  it  be  suggested  that  much  of  this  tonnage  consisted  of  clothing,  dry 
goods,  drugs,  etc.,  a  large  proportion  of  which  becomes  dead  stock,  and 
much  of  which  can  not  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  weight,  an  adequate 
reply  is  that  such  portion  of  this  class  of  merchandise  as  is  sold  (com- 
manding as  it  does  from  200  to  1,000  per  cent  i)rofit)  brings  prices  per 
pound  to  a  figure  more  properly  stated  in  dollars  than  cents.  At  the 
price  named,  $700  per  ton,  the  gross  receipts  for  the  2,930  tons  amount 
to  $2,051,000.  We  will  now  assume  the  first  cost  of  the  2,930  tons  of 
merchandise  was  10  cents  per  pound,  or  $200  per  ton,  which  gives  us 
$586,000.  Adding  this  sum  to  the  expenses  of  transjwrtation,  and 
allowing  $200,000  for  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  Dawson  estab- 
lishments, we  have  $1,181,550,  and  subtracting  this  from  the  gross 
receipts  we  find  tbat  the  net  receipts,  after  paying  all  operating 
expenses^  amount  to  $869,450.    As  the  business  is  conducted  on  a 
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strictly  cash  basis^  we  do  not  have  to  consider  bad  debts;  bat  if  it  be 
suggested  that  we  have  overlooked  breakage,  wastage,  and  incidental 
expenses,  we  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  these  in  this  manner :  We  will 
assume  that  fifty  tons  of  liquors  were  landed  in  Dawson  (it  was  mach 
more  than  that),  and  allowing  ten  pounds  to  the  gallon,  including 
packing,  we  find  that  this  amounts  to  10,000  gallons,  which  at  $17  per 
gallon  gives  a  total  of  $170,000.  Deducting  from  this  $35,000,  a  sum 
we  have  already  used  in  our  computation  of  $700  per  ton  for  merchan- 
dise, it  leaves  $135,000  to  cover  breakage,  wastage,  and  incidental 
expenses.  In  this  calculation  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the  cost  of 
plant,  which  is  plax^ed  by  the  companies  at  $400,000,  assuming  that 
this  will  be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  profits  on  the  2,000  or  more  tona 
of  freight  lauded  at  Forty  Mile,  Circle  City,  Fort  Yukon,  and  Minook, 
all  of  which  is  being  sold  at  prices  approximating  those  charged  in 
Dawson.  No  consideration  has  been  given  to  St.  Michaels  and  sta- 
tions on  the  river  other  than  those  named,  as  they  are  all  assumed  to 
be  self  supx)orting.  While  this  showing  of  results  for  Dawson,  judged 
by  Klondike  standards,  may  not  be  considered  magnificent,  it  is  cer* 
tainly  pretty  good  for  a  bad  year.  That  the  miners  of  the  Klondike 
are  able  to  stand  this  drain,  supplemented  by  the  still  more  extortion- 
ate charges  of  conscienceless  speculators,  and  yet  send  out  of  the 
country  enough  gold  to  astonish  the  world,  indicates  that  the  richness 
of  their  mines  has  not  been  greatly  exaggerated.  These  figures,  which 
can  be  applied  as  well  to  the  Forty  Mile  and  Birch  Creek  mines,  also 
show  why  the  miners  of  those  two  districts,  although  they  have  for 
years  been  taking  out  large  quantities  of  gold  dust,  have  never  been 
able  to  send  enough  of  it  to  civilization  to  impress  the  world  with  the 
richness  of  their  mines. 

An  experienced  river  man  here  has  made  the  following  statement: 
^^  1  could  buy  300  tons  of  bacon  in  Seattle  at  8  cents  per  pound,  or  a 
total  cost  of  $48,000.  1  could  construct  a  knock-down  steamboat  of 
300  tons  for  $30,000,  and  on  the  basis  of  $18  per  ton  could  land  my 
steamer  and  bacon  at  St.  Michaels  for  $10,000.  It  would  cost  probably 
$10,000  more  to  put  the  steamer  together,  making  her  total  cost 
$10,000.  I  might  not  be  able  to  get  up  the  river  the  same  year,  but  I 
could  surely  get  up  the  following  summer.  Allowing  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $350  II  day  for  twenty  days  from  St.  Michaels  to  Dawson,  the 
cost  of  transportation  on  the  river  would  amount  to  $7,000.  My  total 
expenses,  therefore,  would  be  $105,000,  If  I  could  sell  my  bacon  for 
40  cents  per  pound,  the  price  at  present  charged  by  the  companies,  my 
gross  receipts  would  be  8210,000.  I  could  then  set  fire  to  my  steamer 
and  turn  her  loose  in  the  river  and  still  make  over  100  per  cent  on  my 
original  investment,  with  $30,000  to  spare  for  contingencies." 

While  the  above  figures  would  indicate  that  there  are  great  oppor- 
tunities to  make  large  profits  in  commercial  enterprises  on  the  river,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  Captain  Bealey  states,  that  the  risks  and 
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diiBcalties  are  very  great,  and  that  it  is  Decesaary  to  wait  two  years 
for  returns,  while  it  is  quite  likely  that  so  many  will  enter  the  field 
that  competition  will  reduce  the  profits  to  a  narrow  margin.  No  organ- 
ization with  less  than  $100,000  of  capital  could  hope  under  present 
conditions  to  successfully  compete  with  the  companies  already  estab- 
lished. 

The  most  successful  ventures  during  the  past  year,  outside  of  the 
operations  of  the  companies  and  the  mines,  have  been  in  the  importa- 
tion of  beef  cattle  and  sheep.  Altogether  about  3.50  head  of  cattle  and 
1,550  head  of  sheep  were  brought  over  the  trails  and  down  the  river  to 
Dawson,  and  all  who  engaged  in  the  enteri>ri8e  made  money,  as  they 
sold  their  beef  and  mutton  at  prices  which  averaged  $1  per  x>onnd.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  season  was  extremely  favorable, 
both  as  to  its  length  and  the  condition  of  the  streams,  which  had  to  be 
forded.  If  the  water  had  been  high  in  the  streams  a  large  number  of 
cattle  would  undoubtedly  have  been  lost  in  swimming  them.  One 
drover  reiwrts  that  in  crossing  the  Chilkat  River  he  was  forced  to  sit 
helplessly  on  his  horse  and  see  his  herd  of  eighty-five  cattle  disappear 
in  the  quicksand  until  in  many  cases  only  their  heads  were  visible. 
Fortunately,  the  quicksand  was  shallow,  and  the  cattle  were  rescued 
by  means  of  lariats,  but  in  an  exhausted  condition,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  allow  them  several  days'  rest.  This  drover  finally  reached 
Dawson  with  sixty  head,  having  lost  twenty  and  sold  five  on  the  way. 
In  addition  to  the  risks  involved,  the  expenses  attending  such  under- 
takings were  very  heavy.  A  large  number  of  horses  were  necessary, 
and  although  the  men  employed  on  the  coast  were  engaged  at  reasona- 
ble wages  for  the  trip,  many  of  them  deserted  at  various  points,  com- 
pelling the  employment  of  others  at  $10  a  day,  and  even  larger  wages 
in  some  cases.  Some  of  the  drovers  were  four  or  five  months  on  the 
way,  and  all  this  time  of  course  were  under  a  heavy  exi)ense  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wages  and  subsistence.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  showing  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  minds  of  tlie  drovers  as  to  the  prices  they  would  be  able 
to  secure  at  Dawson,  that  two  of  them  who  had  their  herds  at  Fort 
Selkirk  about  the  middle  of  September,  awaiting  cold  weather  before 
slaughtering,  were  willing  and  anxious  to  sell  at  60  cents  per  pound  by 
the  quarter  to  people  passing  down  the  river,  although,  as  subsequently 
learned,  beef  was  selling  for  $1  and  $1.25  per  pound  at  Dawson,  only 
160  miles  below  Fort  Selkirk. 

Many  small  traders  nijule  money  during  the  summer  by  bringing  in 
over  the  trails  and  down  the  river  small  stocks  of  goods  which  brought 
large  prices,  this  being  particularly  true  of  diamonds  and  watches, 
which  sold  at  prices  that  yielded  a  profit  of  from  100  to  150  per  cent; 
wolf  and  bear  robes,  which  cost  from  $40  to  $50  in  Seattle  and  sold  here 
for  from  $150  to  $250;  cow-boy  hats,  costing  $4  in  the  States  and  selling 
in  certain  circles  for  $17,  and  many  other  articles  in  like  proportion. 
Others  did  not  do  so  well,  some  even  being  forced  to  sell  at  prices 
4584— No.  16 7 
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which  yielded  no  profit  whsitever.  A  hirge  number  of  men  have  gone 
out  over  ibe  trail  this  winter  (1897-08)  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
goods  of  various  kinds,  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  foresee  what 
lines  will  be  scarce,  this  species  of  gambling  is  about  as  uncertain  as 
spe<rulating  on  the  stock  exchange. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  bo  an  immense 
])rofit  in  freighting  for  $2  per  ]>ound,  the  price  offered  in  October  for  the 
transi)ortation  of  supplies  from  Fort  Yukon  to  Dawson.  The  recital  of 
one  man's  experience  in  such  work  during  the  past  fall,  with  the  view 
of  showing  the  risks  involved  in  such  undertakings,  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader  and  instructive  to  those  who  contemplate  embark- 
ing in  similar  enterprises.  About  the  middle  of  October  the  leading 
packer  of  Dawson,  who  had  been  engaged  during  the  summer  in  pack- 
ing to  the  mines,  found  that  it  would  be  necessary-,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  supplies  and  the  consequent  falling  off  of  business,  to  withdraw 
{aonie  of  his  horses  fi*om  the  trail,  and  as  the  lack  of  feed  made  it  imprac- 
titrable  to  employ  them  in  other  work,  he  decided  to  take  them  to  Fort 
Yukon  in  scows  and  engage  in  freighting  from  that  point  as  soon  nstho 
ice  should  form.  On  the  announcement  of  his  intention  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  tenders  of  $2  per  pound,  in  advance,  for  all  the  freight  ho 
could  bring  back,  and  as  he  could  transport  1,200  pounds  to  the  animal 
it  was  quite  clear  that  under  favorable  conditions  his  gross  earnings 
would  amount  to  the  comfortable  sum  of  $21,G00;  but  with  a  wisdom 
born  of  four  years'  experience  in  the  business,  he  declined  to  enter  into 
any  agieemeut,  preferring  not  to  run  the  risk  of  facing  the  holders  of 
broken  contracts.  On  October  22  he  left  Dawson  with  nine  head  of 
horses,  loaded  in  scows,  and  in  charge  of  five  men,  one  of  whom  was 
engage<l  at  $350  per  month  and  the  others  at  $200  per  month  apiece 
and  subsistence.  Uis  horses  were  worth  at  least  $225  apiece,  as  ho 
could  have  sohl  them  for  that  price  for  dog  meat,  and  he  had  purchased 
three  scows  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  8300.  He  had  employed  men  at 
Forty  Mile  during  the  summer  to  cut  and  store  six  tons  of  hay  at  a  cost 
of  $800.  llis  initial  outlay,  therefore,  was  $3,125,  exclusive  of  supplies 
for  his  men.  Forty  Mile  was  reached  without  <accident,  although  the 
ice  was  running  heavy  and  strong,  and  the  hay  was  taken  on  board 
and  distributed  at  various  points  below  for  the  puri>ose  of  feeding  on 
the  return  trip.  Twenty-five  miles  below  Forty  Mile  the  scow  contain- 
in^^  the  horses  struck  a  rock,  and  one  of  the  best  animals  was  thrown 
oviMboard  by  the  force  of  the  collision  and  drowned.  The  damaged 
scow  was  repaired  and  no  fiu-ther  serious  trouble  occurred  until  a  point 
about  sixty-five  miles  above  Circle  City  was  reached,  where  it  was 
discovered  that  the  river  had  closed.  It  being  impossible  to  proceed 
with  the  horses  until  the  ice  became  stronger,  and  there  being  but  little 
feed  for  them,  the  packer  came  on  to  Circle  City  afoot  to  procure 
enough  feed  to  last  until  the  trail  should  open.  Three  hundred  jMunds 
of  fiour  was  purchased  at  $35  a  hundred  and  a  dog  team  employed  at 
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80  expense  of  ^250  to  cari-y  it  up  to  tiio  csmip.    At  tlio  eud  of  ten  days 

ItM'iiit  tboufilit  that  the  ice  was  fitroiig  ciioug'li  for  tlie  liurscs  to  travel 

n  safety,  and  tUe  attempt  waa  mad«  to  bring  them  to  Ciri:Ie  City. 

t  Ttie  ice  was  so  tUiu  tiiat  all  of  the  liotses  frequently  broke  tbroiigli 

[bto  Ibe  (-billing  water  of  the  river,  and  it  was  wilb  great  dilUciilty 

ny  of  tbem  were  rescued,  three  being  drowned  on  the  way  down. 

After  two  weeks  of  great  suffering  and  privation  for  man  and  lieiist, 

the  imcker  reached  Circle  City  with  five  of  the  nine  horses  with  which 

Le  started  from  Dawson.    They  were  allowed  a  week's  test,  meantime 

being  fed  on  damaged  lloiir  at  a  coat  of  45  a  day  per  head,  and  then 

the  packer  started  with  them  for  Medicine  Lake,  some  sixty  miles 

from  Circle  City,  where  he  bad  six  tons  of  hay  which  he  had  had  cut 

during  the  summer  of  lS9ii,  at  a  cost  of  ?300.     On  tlie  way  out  one  of 

the  horses  fdl  on  the  ice,  breaking  his  leg,  and  had  to  bo  sltot,  while 

another  injured  himself  so  badly  by  a  fall  that  ho  died.    The  paikt-r 

roceeded  to  Mediduo  Lalie  with  bis  three  romaiuing  horses,  secured 

Bie  of  the  bay,  and  returned  to  Circle  City,  where  he  is  now  enga;red 

I  banling  wood  at  $12  a  cord.     If  the  horses  wore  iji  good  condition, 

Iwould  bo  possible  to  make  $36  a  day  to  the  animal  at  this  price;  but 

0  they  lire  very  weak  and  shaky  on  their  legs,  their  owner  works  them 

irely  enough  to  pay  running  expenses,  which  aro  as  follows:  Wages 

f  three  men,  $i5U  per  month;  snbsisteuco  of  men,  S154);  subsistence 

f  Iiorses,  $4iJ0;  total,  $1,350.    At  the  end  of  tbc  first  mouth  the 

icker  dispensed  with  the  services  of  two  men.    His  expenses  for  the 

t  mouth  were  as  follows :  Loss  of  six  horses,  $1,350;  cost  of  scows, 

wages.  $1,150;    subsistence   of  men  and  horses,  $7U0;   tutsd. 

All  he  has  to  show  for  this  outlay  is  three  very  puny  horses 

[hat  will  probably  never  reach  Fort  Yukon  alive,  and  nine  or  ten  ti»ns 

of  badly  scattered  hay  that  cost  him  about  $1,000,  and  that  may  become 

available  some  day,  if  another  man  with  aufiicient  courage  to  biing 

rscs  down  the  Yukon  should  ever  iint  in  an  appearance. 
I  "While  those  engagcil  in  freightiug  with  dog  teams  aro  more  sucwss- 
bl  than  the  unfortunate  packer  whoso  experience  is  related  almve, 
Sicir  returns  are  far  from  adequate  when  the  outlay  for  doga  and  the 
hardships  of  a  life  on  the  trail  are  taken  into  consideration,  Tlio  most 
Bocceasful  freighter  on  the  Birch  Creek  trail  last  winter,  working  with 

IjhtPam  of  eight  dogs  that  cost  him  $1,000,  made  twenty-seven  round 
feipa  daring  the  freighting  season  of  as  many  weeks.  His  gross  earn- 
^ga  were  $3,200,  of  which  $800  is  still  outstanding,  and  hia  expenses 
hen  $1,200,  leaving  him  for  seven  months  of  most  exacting  labor 
pl,200  cash  in  band — a  comfortable  sum,  it  is  trne,  me^isured  by 
HiKubirds  which  prevail  in  the  United  States,  but  which  here  ' 
■wu  dissipated  in  the  pnrchase  of  an  outfit  for  the  next  season's  sub- 
siittence,  and  in  the  payment  of  other  necessary  expenses. 

ITie  best  team  engaged  this  winter  in  freighting  between  Circle  City 
and  Fort  Yukon,  a  distance  of  eighty-flve  miles,  consists  of  eight  dojge 
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for  which  the  owner  has  been  offered  and  refused  $4,000  cash.  A 
round  trip  can  be  made  in  ten  days  with  a  load  weighing  1,400  pounds, 
exclusive  of  camp  outfit  and  dog  feed.  At  the  prevailing  rate,  25  cents 
per  pound,  the  gross  earnings  amount  to  $350.  The  expenses  are  as 
follows:  Wages  of  trail-breaker,  $100;  cost  of  dog  feed,  $80;  subsist- 
ence of  men  and  incidental  expenses,  $50;  total,  $230.  Deducting  this 
sum  from  the  gross  earnings,  the  freighter  has  for  his  ten  days'  hard 
work  $120,  a  figure  that  is  not  attractive  here,  especially  when  one 
considers  the  amount  he  has  invested  in  dogs,  the  hard  work  he  has  to 
perform,  and  the  fact  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  at  each  end  of  the  route  to  rest  his  dogs  and  himself. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  instances  just  given  are 
exceptional,  and  that  the  average  freighter  does  not  do  anywhere  near 
as  well  as  those  mentioned.  Furthermore,  the  freighters  at  Circle  City 
have  just  received  the  discouraging  news  (to  them)  that  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  at  Dawson  is  not  as  serious  as  people  have  been  led  to  sap- 
pose,  and  that  therefore  they  can  not  hope  to  obtain  more  than  $1  per 
pound  for  freighting  to  that  place — a  rate  which  yields  scarcely  any 
profit,  on  account  of  the  long  haul,  necessitating  the  carrying  of  so  much 
dog  feed  that  the  freight  space  is  greatly  reduced. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  market,  the  field  for  legitimate  commercial 
enterprise  on  the  Yukon  is  circumscribed  and  precarious.  There  is  one 
line  of  commerce,  however,  that  off'ers  vast  opportunities  to  American 
enterprise,  as  the  power  of  the  community  to  consume  the  commodity 
involved  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  likely  there  will  ever  be  an  oversupply. 
This  is  the  illicit  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors — the  curse  of  Alaska  and 
the  source  of  the  wealth  of  many  of  its  most  prosperous  citizens,  and 
some  who  live  beyond  its  limits.  The  ring,  with  headquarters  at  JPort- 
land,  dominates  the  entire  region  from  Juneau  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Klondike,  and  carries  on  its  opera- 
tions at  every  point  in  the  vast  territory  described  where  a  few  white 
men  congregate  for  the  winter,  or  wherever  Indians  are  gathered  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  pursuit  of  its  nefarious  enterprise.  Its 
agents  openly  boast  that  no  Government  official  can  withstand  their 
blandishments,  and  in  support  of  the  boast  do  not  hesitate  to  name 
ex-officials  of  the  customs  and  revenue  service  who,  after  a  short  term 
of  office*  here,  have  returned  to  private  life  with  large  sums  of  money 
which  by  close  attention  to  business  and  strict  economy  they  were 
ena])le(l  to  save  from  aggregate  salaries  amounting  to  probably  one- 
fourth  of  the  sums  realized.  Primarily,  the  General  Government  itself 
is  responsible  for  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  In  the  organic  act 
relating  to  the  District  of  Alaska  the  importation,  manufacture,  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  prohibited  except  for  <<  medicinal,  mechanical^ 
and  scientific  purj^ses."    Conscientious  customs  officials,  one  of  whose 
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duties  it  is  to  enforce  this  provision,  on  arriving  here  are  confronted  by 
the  staggering  fact  that  revenue  oflBcials  are  already  on  the  ground 
issuing  licenses  to  saloon  keepers  on  every  hand.  What  an  alluring 
invitation  to  corruption,  and  what  an  illimitable  field  it  presents  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  commercial  genius  of  an  enterprising  American 
citizen  so  constituted  that  he  can  detach  his  conscience  and  leave  it  at 
home !  In  other  ways  the  provision  above  referred  to  possesses  wonder- 
ful elasticity;  for  instance,  there  is  extant  a  permit,  issued  at  Sitka,  for 
the  sale  during  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  its  date  of  2,000  gallons 
of  whisky  for  '^medicinal,  mechanical,  and  scientific  purposes"  in  a 
community  of  such  meager  population  that  the  quantity  of  whisky 
mentioned  represents  a  supply  of  twelve  gallons  per  capita,  and  where 
there  is  so  little  sickness  from  natural  causes  that  a  physician  who 
placed  his  dependence  on  that  class  of  practice  would  starve  to  death, 
and  where  the  mechanic  arts  are  as  yet  unborn. 

Happily  for  the  h(hior  of  the  country  the  present  administration  of 
the  customs  service  is  clean  and  vigorous,  and  the  oflicials  here  are 
doing  all  it  is  possible  to  do,  under  the  anomalous  conditions,  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  liquors,  but  with  their  poor  equipment  and  the  immense 
areas  they  are  expected  to  cover  they  find  it  impossible  to  control  the 
traffic. 

It  would  be  far  better,  even  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  to  adopt 
a  properly  regulated,  high-license  system  than  to  retain  the  present 
absolutely  inefficient  provision.  Of  course,  the  object  of  the  law,  prima- 
rily, was  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians;  but 
from  thFe  first  it  has  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Now  that 
white  men  are  coming  into  the  country  to  develop  its  resources,  they 
ought  to  be  given  white  men's  laws  and  be  relieved  from  the  humiliation 
of  being  treated  like  Indians.  Under  the  operation  of  the  present  law, 
which  makes  liquors  liable  to  confiscation,  the  dealers  import  the  vilest 
stuff  known  to  the  trade,  consisting  principally  of  unrectified  high 
wines  and  even  less  inviting  raw  material.  The  only  whisky  sold  here 
that  can  in  any  sense  of  the  word  be  called  "good-'  (and  then  only  by 
comparison  with  high  wines,  etc.),  is  thatAvhich  is  bonded  to  l»rorth west 
Territory  and  then  smuggled  from  Fort  Yukon  and  Dawson  into  Circle 
City.  The  jiractical  efl'ect  of  the  law  is  to  force  ui)on  the  community 
the  worst  liquors  that  can  be  manufactured,  while  as  to  quantity  and 
in  other  respects  the  traftic  is  but  slightly  restricted. 

It  might  seem  that  the  moral  and  physical  effects  of  such  a  condition 
could  easily  be  imagined  by  anyone  reading  the  simple  facts,  but  no  one 
who  has  not  witnessed  the  workings  of  the  law  on  the  ground  can  have 
any  conception  of  the  blighting  influence  of  the  infamous  traffic.  In 
this  connection  a  word  of  warning  should  be  Slacken  to  parents  who 
are  afflicted  with  wayward  sons  and  contemplate  sending  them  to  the 
Yukon  in  the  hope  that  the  pure  mountain  air  and  the  simple  outdoor 
life  may  wean  them  from  evil  associations  at  home.    From  the  number 
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ul*  such  young  men  that  have  been  sent  hero  for  a  reformatory  conrse 
it  M'onhl  seem  that  there  must  be  an  impression  that  this  country  offers 
;i  sale  asyhim  to  the  victims  of  perverted  appetites;  but  such  is  not  the 
oase.  Young  men  who  need  reformation  are  the  very  ones  ivho  should 
not  come  here.  Their  safe  course  is  to  remain  where  civilization  imts 
its  shiehls  around  them. 

Putting  aside  all  consideration  as  to  its  moral  and  physical  effects, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  traffic  oifers  great  attractions  to  the  man 
who  wants  money  so  badly  as  to  render  it  immaterial  to  him  how  he 
makes  it.  High  wines  and  "hootch"  (a)  command  $30  and  $20  i>er  gal- 
lon, respectively,  in  Circle  City  at  the  present  writing,  while  whisky 
brings  from  $40  to  $100  per  gallon  when  obtainable.  The  saloon  keep- 
ers <'harge  50  cents  a  drink,  using  a  glass  that  enables  them  to  extract 
s  'venty  drinks  from  a  gallon.  Through  the  dilution  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  they  receive  about  $100  per 
gallon  for  the  stulf  when  sold  over  the  bar.  Latterly  their  industry  has 
been  somewhat  injured  in  the  matter  of  profits  by  unscrupulous  whole- 
sale dealers  in  high  wines  who  have  adopted  the  rule  of  doing  the 
diluting  themselves,  thus  practically  getting  from  $40  to  $50  per  gallon 
for  hi.irh  wines  formerly  sold  for  830.  The  middlemen  complain  bitterly 
of  this  dishonest  usurpation  of  their  prerogative,  but  are  obliged  to 
submit  or  resort  to  the  only  alternative — hootch. 

Tliere  is  absolutely  no  field  in  the  Yukon  basin  at  the  present  time 
for  i)rofessional  men.  It  would  reciuire  a  population  of  20,000  to  assimi- 
late the  lawyers,  physicians,  dentists,  electrical  engineers,  etc.,  now  on 
tlie  ground.  A  large  proportion  of  this  class  already  here  are,  appar- 
ently, men  of  fine  qualifications  and  thorough  masters  of  their  profes- 
sions, and  in  the  nature  of  things  will  have  a  great  advantage,  in  the 
matter  of  acciuaintance  with  men  and  conditions,  over  those  coming 
into  the  ( ountry  hereafter.  Most  of  them  are  spending  the  winter  in 
idleness,  consuming  their  substance  and  cursing  the  c<mntry.  Nearly 
all  who  have  the  means  to  return  home  next  vear  have  announced  their 
intention  of  doing  so,  but  many  will  be  forced  to  remain  here  and  join 
the  aimy  of  the  unemployed.  They  can  not  work  in  the  mines,  and 
W(»u]d  make  poor  prospectors;  for,  as  Captain  Healey  truly  states,  it 
requires  a  man  of  iron  nerve  and  constitution  to  stand  the  hardships 
of  the  hills.  Typewriter  operators  and  commercial  stenographers  can 
iind  no  employment  here  until  the  two  Governments  give  to  the  country 
a  mail  service  that  will  enable  merchants  and  other  business  men  to 
communicate  with  the  outside  world. 


a  llootrh  is  tliu  Indiau  name  of  a  vilo  substitiito  for  ^vllisky  that  is  sold  by  tbe 
siildoii  kcopcrM  tbrou^^hout  tlio  Yukon  basin  wbrii  their  supply  of  the  bnt  little  lew 
vile  w  liisky  ia  oxbaiistcd.  It  is  distilled  from  au  adiiiixturo  of  sour  dongb,  rico,  TvtTfr 
piipir,  and  unsalable  dried  apples.  This  product,  Trhicb  is  sold  by  the  manufacturer 
for  $20  per  gallon,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  fusel  oil  aud  other  diabolical  oonstitncnts. 
*^  '  nu  iugeuioufl  process,  known  only  to  themselves,  tbe  primary  step  In  which  ia  thA 
ion  of  two  gallons  of  Yukon  water,  the  saloon  keepers  are  enabled  to  convert 
»o  of  hootch  into  three  gallons  of  so-called  whisky. 
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The  statements  made  in  the  sections  on  the  Klondike  and  Dawson 
relative  to  the  opportunities  for  wage  workers  are  equally  applicable  to 
nortberu  Alaska.  Many  mine  owners  hero  are  making  their  calcula- 
tions on  a  basis  of  $6  per  day  for  labor,  and  confidently  express  the 
opinion  that  the  influx  of  people  next  summer  will  enable  them  to 
work  their  mines  at  that  rate  of  wages.  Whether  the  reduction  will 
occur  next  summer  is  questionable,  but  it  can  not  be  long  deferred. 
When  wages  drop  to  $G  per  day  this  country  will  offer  no  inducements 
to  a  workingman  with  a  family. 

There  are  two  classes  of  young  men  that  need  not  be  .discouraged 
from  coming  here.  The  young  man  of  good  health  and  ample  means, 
who  can  afford  to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  looking  over  the  ground  and 
watching  for  opportunities  to  invest  in  mining  property,  furnishing 
^'grub  stakes,"  etc.,  will  find  an  attractive  field  here,  and  the  young 
man  of  robust  constitution  and  a  capacity  to  carry  150  pounds  on  his 
back  all  day  over  a  steep  mountain  trail  will  stand  a  good  chance  of 
striking  it  rich  in  the  hills. 

Finally,  no  man  should  come  into  the  country  without  at  least  1,500 
pounds  of  provisions  and  suflicient  means  to  take  him  back  to  civiliza- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year  in  case  of  failure. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  newspaper  containing  a  letter  fi'om 
William  Ogilvie,  esq.,  land  surveyor  of  the  Dominion  Government,  has 
come  to  hand.  On  account  of  his  long  residence  here  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  conditions  on  the  Yukon,  no  man  is  better  qualified  than 
Mr.  Ogilvie  to  give  advice  on  the  subject  treated  in  this  section,  and 
the  liberty  is  taken  of  quoting  a  i)ortion  of  his  letter: 

To  those  contemplating  coming  into  the  country  to  advance  their  for- 
tunes I  would  say  emphatically,  consider  the  reports  you  hear  concerning 
the  rich  returns  of  Bonanza  and  Eldorado  as  a  matter  of  history,  from 
which  you  can  derive  no  more  benefit  than  you  would  from  reading  the 
record  of  the  richness  of  the  finds  of  Australia  and  California  in  the 
early  days.  These  two  creeks,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  completely 
occupied,  and  I  can  at  present  recall  only  one  cjise  where  the  whole  of 
a  claim  is  the  undivided  property  of  one  individual.  Many  of  them 
are  split  up  into  four  interests,  some  six,  some  eight;  but  even  tiiose 
small  interests  will  enrich  the  parties  holding  them. 

To-day,  had  you  means  to  i)urchase  an  interest  in  any  of  them,  you 
have  means  enough  to  stay  at  home  with  vastly  more  comfort  and 
benefit  to  yourself.  To  all  who  contemplate  coming  in,  I  would  say, 
very  few  possess  the  requisite  fortitude  and  patience  for  the  task  befon^ 
them,  and  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting  to-morrow 
than  I  have  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  now  anxiously 
awaiting  some  means  of  getting  into  the  country,  leaving  it  possibly  in 
a  few  hours  after  they  have  arrived,  will  be  disgusted  with  themselves 
for  having  listened  to  what  they  will  consider  idle  tales  when  once  they 
are  landed  there. 

To  a  man  determined  to  better  his  position  in  life,  nntrammeled  by 
family  cares,  with  means  enough  at  his  command  to  lay  in  provisions 
and  supplies  for  a  year  at  least,  of  good  physique  and  health,  abun- 
dance of  fortitude  and  patience,  and  determined  to  spend,  may  be,  ten 
jmxB  in  one  country  and  see  it  out,  I  would  say:  You  \iost&vbl^  t»s^ 
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Dot  do  better,  tbougb  you  would  probably  find  at  tbe  expiration  of  that 
time  tbat  your  plodding  brotber  or  neighbor  remaining  at  home  has 
a^*bieved  at  least  as  much  worldly  success,  with  much  more  enjoyment 
of  life  and  much  less  physical  exertion.  There  are  exceptions  to  this, 
no  doubt  many  of  them,  but  it  is  the  role.  If  you  are  determined  to 
try  your  luck  in  Alaska,  as  the  whole  gold-beaiing  country  is  termed 
generally,  couie,  ]ioi>eful  and  self-reliant,  but  at  the  same  time  have 
your  mind  prepared  for  disapjwintment,  it  may  be,  bitter  and  long- 
continued. 

bonanzas  and  Eldorados  are  not  often  struck.  Such  si>ot8  are  few 
aud  far  between;  but  there  is  other  ground,  and  much  of  it^  too,  that 
will  yield  as  good  a  return  for  labor  expendeil  as  most  of  the  gold 
mines  in  the  world,  I  have  no  doubt.  It  is,  then,  Come  prepared  and 
determined  to  find  it,  and  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  doing  so.  But 
do  not  be  disapi>ointed  if  years  roll  by  without  your  achieving  more 
than  an  ordinary  living.  This  is  the  experience  of  many  men  now  in 
the  country,  who  have  been  in  it  for  years,  while  some,  I  know,  who 
were  only  in  it  months,  went  out  this  season  rich. 

TKANSPOKTATION:    NAVIGATION    OF    THE    YUKON,  POS- 

8IBLE  EAILWAY  ROUTES,  ETC. 

The  Yukon  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world.  In  length  it  is 
exceeded  in  North  America  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Mackenzie  only,  and  in  the  volume  of  water  it  carries  to  the  sea  by  the 
Mississippi  alone,  while  in  tbe  sustained  grandeur  of  its  ever-changing 
panorama  of  mountain  and  vale  it  surpasses  all  its  rivals. 

It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Lewes  and  Pelly  rivers,  and  ia 
2,155  miles  long.  Lewes  Eiver,  so  called,  which  has  its  source  in 
Crater  Lake,  in  American  territory,  just  below  the  summit  of  Chilkoot 
Pass,  nineteen  miles  from  Dyea  and  381  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Pelly,  should  be  known  as  the  Upper  Yukon,  as  it  carries  a  maoh 
larger  volume  of  water  than  the  Pelly,  the  Teslin  (Hootalinqua),  or  the 
Talikcena,  each  of  which  is  claimed  by  many  to  be  the  true  head  waters 
of  the  Yukon.  With  the  Lewes  added,  the  great  waterway  has  an 
extreme  length  of  nearly  2,600  miles,  placing  it  among  the  four  longest 
rivers  in  North  America. 

Iti  order  to  furnish  accurate  information  to  travelers,  and  especially 
to  river  men  and  others  who  contemplate  engaging  in  navigation  on 
tlic  Yukon,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  facts  from  men  who 
have  been  running  on  the  river  for  years,  and  the  following  matter 
relating  to  the  subject  can  be  accepted  as  i)resenting  the  most  trust- 
worthy data  obtainable  here  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  steamboats  to  navigate  the  Yukon  above  the  missions  and 
trading  posts  on  the  lower  river  were  the  St.  Mivha^:}^  the  Yukon^  and 
the  New  Rackety  boats  of  about  twenty  tons  each,  all  of  which  ascended 
as  far  as  Forty  IMile  during  the  season  of  1887.  The  Arctic^  a  boat  of 
225  tons,  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  loaded  for 
Forty  ^lile  in  1889,  but  was  disabled  in  Norton  Sound  and  did  not 
-"is^Zr  that  poBt  until  the  following  summer.    With  the  inorease  of  the 
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output  of  the  mines  of  the  Forty  Mile  district  and  the  development  of 
the  Birch  Creek  mines  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  was  obliged 
to  make  additions  to  its  fleet  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
business.  In  1892  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading 
Company  entered  the  field  with  the  steamer  Weare^  and  established  a 
trading  post  at  Forty  Mile  known  as  Fort  Cudahy,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  posts  at  Dawson,  Circle  City,  Fort  Yukon,  and  Rampart  City 
(Minook).  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has  iK)sts  at  Dawson, 
Forty  Mile,  Circle  City,  Fort  Yukon,  Fort  Hamlin,  Eampart  City, 
Tanana,  Nulato,  Auvik,  and  Andreafski.  Both  companies  have  large 
stores  and  warehouses  on  St.  Michaels  Island,  which  is  located  in  Nor- 
ton Sound  near  the  mainland,  sixty  miles  north  of  the  Aphoon  month 
of  the  Yukon,  and  is  the  distributing  i)oint  for  the  Yukon  trade.  St. 
Michaels  is  3,200  miles  from  San  Francisco,  the  passage  by  ocean 
steamers  being  made  in  seventeen  days,  while  from  Seattle  the  voyage 
is  made  in  three  days  less.  The  distance  from  St.  Michaels  to  prin- 
cipal points  on  the  river  are  as  follows:  Fort  Adams,  1,250  miles;  the 
Tanana,  1,265;  Minook,  1,315;  Fort  Hamlin,  1,385;  Fort  Yukon,  1,666; 
Circle  City,  1,750;  Forty  Mile,  1,997;  Dawson,  2,050 ;  Sixty  Mile,  2,106; 
Port  Selkirk,  2,210. 

Four  of  the  Yukon  boats —  Weare^  Bellas  Victoria^  and  8t,  Michael — in 
winter  quarters  at  Circle  City,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra* 
tion.  The  Victoria  and  St.  Michael  also  appear  in  the  first  illustration, 
the  Victoria  to  the  right. 

The  North  American  Trausportation  and  Trading  Company  has  three 
boats  plying  on  the  Yukon. 

The  Weare^  which  was  launched  in  1892,  is  176  feet  long,  28  feet 
beam,  and  6  J  feet  depth  of  hull,  and  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  335  tons 
wbeu  drawing  4i  feet,  and  accommodations  for  sixty  passengers.  She 
has  two  fire-box  boilers,  containing  70  tubes  each,  and  two  high-pressure 
engines,  with  13-inch  cyliuders  and  72-inch  stroke,  which  can  develop 
1,900  horsepower,  producing  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour  in  slack  water. 

The  Ilealpy  which  was  launched  in  1896,  is  a  little  larger  than  the 

Weare^  being  175  feet  long,  32J  feet  beam,  and  5  feet  depth  of  hull, 

and  she  has  the  same  kind  of  machinery  as  the  Weare.    Her  carrying 

capacity  is  400  tons  when  drawing  4i  feet,  and  she  has  accommodations 

for  125  passengers. 

The  Hamilton^  the  new  boat,  which  was  launched  last  August,  is 
l90  feet  long,  36  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  depth  of  hull,  her  carrying 
Cai)acity  being  about  500  tons,  with  4^  feet  draft.  She  has  three  36-tube 
^oilers  42  inches  in  diameter  and  24  feet  long,  which  supply  two  D  valve, 
l^igh-pressure  engines,  with  26-inch  cylinders  and  7-foot  stroke,  of  2.500 
^orseiK)wer.  She  accommodates  200  passengers,  and  is  the  fastest 
V>oat  on  the  river,  being  capable  of  a  speed  of  seventeen  miles  in  slack 
^ater,  and  making  ten  miles  an  hour  upstream  against  an  average 
Current.  She  is  provided  with  electric  lights  and  a  search  light,  and  is 
tn  every  respect  a  first-class  modern  river  boat. 
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From  an  interview  witli  Yiee-Prcsident  P.  B.  Wenre,  wliicli  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  of  July  28,  1897,  the  following  statement 
is  taken: 

We  have  ordered  all  the  material  ajid  machinery  for  an  800-ton  light- 
draft  steamboat,  up  to  date  in  every  particular,  including  electric  lights, 
to  be  built  this  fall  <at  St.  Michaels  Island.  She  will  be  named  JoAn 
Cudahii  and  will  be  fitted  for  passengers  as  well  as  freight,  •  ♦  • 
We  are  also  building  a  very  light-draft  steamer,  which  will  run  on 
eighteen  inches  of  water.  She  will  be  called  the  Klondike^  and  will  be 
employed  to  tow  barges  during  the  low-water  stage  in  the  Yukon.  Wo 
are  constructing  five  200-ton  barges,  which,  when  loaded,  will  draw  not 
to  ex<ieed  twenty  four  inches.  W^e  have  bought  and  will  take  to  St. 
Michaels  Island  a  very  powerful  tug,  which  will  be  employed  to  tow 
barges  with  supplies  from  Fort  Get  There  (St.  Michaels  Island)  to  the 
town  of  Weare,  500  [sic]  miles  up  the  Yukon.  She  will  make  two  trips 
this  fall.  The  mouth  of  the  Yukon  is  choked  up  by  drift  from  Bering 
Sea  until  early  in  July,  fully  one  month  after  navigation  of  the  inner 
river  has  oi)ened.  We  can  do  at  least  four  weeks'  work  inside  before 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  navigable.  We  shall  winter  all  our  boats 
about  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  had  four  steamers  running  on  the 
river  the  past  season. 

The  Bella  is  110  feet  long,  33  feet  beam,  and  7  feet  depth  of  hull.  She 
is  provided  with  hermaphrodite,  double-expansion  engines  without  con- 
densers, having  a  72-incli  stroke  and  a  14-inch  bore  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  and  a  24inch  bore  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  She  has  2,200 
horsepower  and  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  in  slack  water.  ITer 
carrying  capacity  is  125  t(ms  when  drawing  4  feet  of  water  and  a  little 
over  200  tons  when  loadeil  to  0  feet  draft.  She  has  no  accommodations 
for  passengers,  having  been  built  specially  for  towing  barges,  frequently 
taking  two  barges  as  far  as  the  Lower  Ramparts. 

The  Alice  is  1G5  feet  long,  33  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  depth  of  hull. 
Iler  boilers  and  engines  are  of  the  same  type  and  power  as  those  of 
the  J>ella^  and  she  carries  300  tons  when  loaded  to  4it  feet.  She  lias 
accomjnodations  for  seventy  passengers,  and  her  speed  is  about  nine 
miles  an  hour  in  slack  water. 

The  Mnrrjaret  is  a  400-ton  barge  converted  into  a  stean)boat>,  having 
the  machinery  of  the  old  steamer  Arctic,  which  was  wrecked  last  May 
whcMi  the  ice  broke  up,  at  a  point  three  miles  below  Forty  Mile,  where 
she  had  been  forced  to  lay  up  for  the  winter.  The  Margaret  has  single- 
expansion,  high-pressure,  slide  valve  engines,  with  14-inch  cylinders 
and  5  loot  stroke,  of  000  horsepower,  and  can  make  nine  miles  an  hour 
in  slack  water.  Loaded  with  300  tons  she  draws  4J  feet.  She  ha^  no 
accommodations  for  j)assengers. 

Th(^  Victoria  is  85  feet  long,  10  feet  beam,  and  5  feet  depth  of  linll. 
She  is  e(|ui])ped  with  high-pressure  slide-valve  engines  of  250  horse- 
power, with  10-inch  cylinders  and  30-inch  stroke.  Her  carrying  capac- 
ity is  sixty-five  tons,  and  her  speed  about  seven  miles  an  hour  iu  slack 
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water.     She  has  no  accommodations  for  passengers,  having  been  built 
8i>ecially  for  upriver  freight  traffic. 

Besides  these  four  boats  the  company  has  three  400-ton  barges,  140 
feet  long,  32  feet  beam,  and  7  feet  depth  of  hull,  drawing  when  loaded 
4J  feet. 

The  company  is  building  at  St.  Michaels,  to  handle  the  growing  busi- 
ness, a  towboat  similar  to  the  Bella  in  size  and  power,  and  four  barges, 
each  140  feet  long,  33  feet  beam,  and  7  feet  depth  of  hull,  with  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  400  tons.  They  are  also  building  at  San  Francisco  a 
steamboat  220  feet  long,  40  feet  beam,  and  5  feet  depth  of  hull.  She 
will  be  provided  with  three  Otis  steel  boilers,  42  inches  in  diameter 
and  2G  feet  long,  each  having  five  9-inch  return  flues  and  2,200  horse- 
power high-pressure  engines,  with  20-inch  cylinders  and  72-inch  stroke. 
Her  carrying  capacity  will  be  700  tons  when  loaded  to  4J  feet,  and  she 
will  have  seventy-six  staterooms,  accommodating  152  passengers. 

Each  of  these  boats  carries  a  crew  composed  of  the  captain,  the 
purser,  two  pilots,  two  mates,  two  engineers,  two  firemen,  one  carpen- 
ter, two  cooks,  one  watchman,  two  deck  hands,  and  from  twelve  to  fifty 
roustabouts,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boat  and  the  cargo.  The 
salaries  and  wages  are  as  follows:  Captain,  82,500  per  annum;  purser, 
$100  per  month;  pilots  and  mates,  §100  per  month  each;  engineers, 
$120  i)er  month  each;  firemen,  $2  per  day  each;  carpenter,  $100  per 
month;  cooks,  $75  and  $50  per  month;  watchman,  $75  per  month; 
deck  bands,  $2  per  day  each,  and  roustabouts,  $1.50  to  $2  per  day 
each.     The  pilots,  firemen,  and  roustabouts  are  usually  Indians. 

The  boats  consume  from  one  to  two  cords  of  wood  per  running  hour, 
according  to  boiler  capacity.  Wood  is  purchased  at  the  wood  yards  for 
$4  a  cord,  or  cut  by  the  crew  at  various  points  as  it  may  be  required. 

The  passenger  rates  between  St.  Michaels  and  Fort  Selkirk  are  at 
present  as  follows:  From  St.  Michaels  to  Kutlik,  $5;  Akuluruk,  $6; 
Andreafski,  $11;  Russian  Mission,  $17;  Koserefski,  $21;  Anvik,  $23; 
Nulato,  $28;  Kokerines,  §35;  Fort  Adams,  $40;  Tanana,  $41;  Minook, 
$45;  FortlTamlin,  $50;  Fort  Yukon,  SG4;  Circle  City,  ^Gry;  Seventy 
Mile  and  Forty  Mile,  $75;  Dawson  and  Sixty  Mile,  $90;  Stewfirt  lliver, 
$95;  White  lUver,  $9G;  Fort  Selkirk,  $100.  Downstream,  the  rate 
from  Fort  Selkirk  to  St.  Michaels  is  800,  and  proportionate  rates  for 
intermediate  points.  First  class  ticket  from  St.  Michaels  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, $120;  from  San  Francisco  to  Dawson,  with  an  allowance  of  150 
pounds  of  baggage,  $175;  to  Circle  City,  $150. 

The  freight  rate  ui)stream  is  (ialculated  on  the  basis  of  53  cents  ])er 
ton  per  running  hour,  the  minimum  rate  from  St.  Michaels  to  Circle 
City  being  $100  per  ton;  to  Forty  Mile,  $128;  to  Dawson,  $130,  and  to 
Fort  Selkirk,  $150.  Downstream  the  rate  is  55  cents  per  ton  per  run- 
ning hour,  the  minimum  rate  from  Fort  Selkirk  to  St.  Michaels  being 
i70  per  ton;  from  Dawson,  $65;  from  Forty  Mile,  $61,  and  from  Circle 
Oityy  $53.    It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  rates  given 
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for  upstream  traffic  are  nominal,  as  the  companies  do  not  carry  freight 
upstream  for  the  general  public  except  in  rare  cases.  The  rate  for  dogs 
is  one-tbird  of  passenger  rates  if  in  charge  of  owners j  from  below 
Kulato,  $40  x>ei'  head.  Live  stock,  full  passenger  rates;  minimom 
charge  (other  than  dogs),  815  i)er  head. 

As  detailed  under  the  head  of  Dawson,  the  result  of  the  season's 
navigation  was  the  landing  at  that  place  of  only  2,930  tons  of  freight, 
wliicli  is  within  a  few  tons  of  tbe  carrying  capacity  for  one  trip  of  the 
entire  lleets  of  both  companies — a  very  poor  showing,  and  one  that 
must  bo  attributed  to  the  mistake  that  has  be«n  made  in  the  past  of 
attempting  to  run  the  entire  length  of  the  river  with  boats  that  are  too 
large  to  navigate  successfully  tbat  portion  of  the  stream  between  Fort 
Yukon  and  Dawson.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  experienced 
steamboat  men  here  that  no  better  results  can  be  attained  until  the 
companies  introduce  boats  of  lighter  draft  for  the  upper  river,  nsing 
their  larger  boats  to  transi)ort  fit-eight  to  Fort  Yukon,  and  making  that 
l>huje  the  distributing  point  for  the  upper  river.  A  model  boat  for  the 
lower  Yukon  would  be  one  220  leet  in  length,  36  to  40  feet  beam,  and  6 
feet  depth  of  hull,  built  on  rather  broad  lines,  and  equipped  with 
poppet-valve  engines  of  2,250  horse  power.  Such  a  boat  could  carry 
800  tons  with  4  feet  draft,  could  make  eight  round  trij)S  during  the 
season  between  St.  Michaels  and  Fort  Yukon,  and,  in  cooperation  with 
three  small  boats  of  200  tons  each  and  of  high  power,  could  land  in 
Dawson  every  season  (»,00()  tons  of  freight,  or  enough  to  supply  the 
present  population  of  the  district. 

Capt.  v..  1).  Dixon,  an  old  Mississippi  Eiver  steamboat  man,  now  in 
the  employ  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  has  furnished  the 
following  statement: 

The  navigation  season  on  the  Yukcm  usually  extends  overax>6riod  of 
four  and  a  half  or  live  months.  The  ice  breaks  up  at  the  Pelly,  2,155 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  from  the  1st  t<j  the  10th  of  May,  and 
the  u[)pi'r  river  clears  at  the  rate  of  about  100  miles  a  day,  the  ice 
tinally  running  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  about  the  Ist  of  June. 
Norton  Sound  becomes  free  of  ice  from  June  20  to  July  1,  and  the  ocean 
steamers  can  generally  get  to  St.  Michaels  during  the  iirst  week  in  July. 

From  St.  Michaels  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  across  Norton  Sound,  there  is  never  less  than  four  feet  of  water 
at  hijrh  tide,  while  at  extremely  high  tide  there  is  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  feet.  During  low  tide  there  is 
frequently  less  than  two  feet  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Aphoon  mouth  is  about  half  a  mile  wide.  There  are  four  or  five 
mouths  to  the  river,  separated  by  long,  narrow  islands.  Just  above  the 
islands  that  split  the  river  into  its  various  mouths  it  is  about  four  miles 
wide  at  high  water;  at  h)w  water  the  main  channel  is  not  more  than 
four  or  five  hundred  yards,  but  it  is  very  deep. 

The  Yukon  Eiver,  from  the  time  you  enter  the  Aphoon  mouth  until 
you  get  to  old  Fort  Adams,  a  distance  of  1,250  miles,  has  about  the 
same  current  as  the  I^Iississippi  from  Alton  to  St.  Paul,  and  is  very 
deep.  From  old  Fort  Adams  to  the  Tanana,  a  distance  of  fifteen  mileSi 
the  current  runs  about  five  mUes  an  hoar.    From  the  Tanana  to  the 
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Bampart  Eapids,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  the  current  is  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  The  water  begins  to  ^et  swift  about  four 
miles  below  the  rapids,  and  there  is  a  six  and  a  halt'  to  a  seven  mile 
current  until  you  reach  a  point  three  miles  above  the  rapids,  which  are 
two  miles  long.  There  is  plenty  of  water  along  there.  From  there  to 
Fort  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  the  ramparts,  the  current  is  four  miles 
an  hour.  Then  you  strike  tlie  Yukon  Flats,  where  the  river  gets  very 
wide.  There  are  a  great  many  channels,  with  islands  and  dry  grav^ 
bars  between.  At  the  head  of  each  of  those  bars  there  is  a  riffle,  and 
the  water  is  very  swift  on  the  rilliles,  running  from  four  and  a  half  to 
six  miles  an  hour.    Those  riffles  average  about  a  milQ  in  length.    After 

Csing  through  a  riffle  you  strike  slower  water,  with  a  current  of  per- 
jB  three  or  four  miles  an  hour.  There  is  a  succession  of  these  riffles 
until  you  get  to  White  Eyes,  seventy  miles  below  Fort  Yukon  At 
White  Byes  in  high  water  the  river  is  eight  or  ten  miles  wide,  with 
many  channels,  but  iu  low  water  there  is  only  one  channel  and  the  river 
is  not  over  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles  wide.  From  there  up  to  Fort 
Yukon  the  current  gradually  increases  and  the  river  gets  shallower.  I 
have  never  seen  the  river  witli  less  than  six  feet  of  water  at  any  point 
below  Fort  Yukon.  The  shallowest  riffle  is  at  White  Byes,  and  the  low- 
est water  I  ever  saw  there  was  six  feet,  and  that  was  the  lowest  water 
known  there  for  years.  At  a  medium  stage  of  water  there  is  sufficient 
depth  at  Fort  Yukon.  The  steamers  have  been  running  in  the  wrong 
channel.  The  bed  of  the  Yukon  is  composed  of  gravel,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  channels  never  change  except  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  from  the  effect  of  ice  gorges.  When  these  occur  and  get  a 
sufficient  head  of  water  to  move  the  gravel  it  sometimes  makes  a 
change  in  the  channel.  The  channels  do  not  fill  up  from  sedimentary 
wash.  The  Yukon  is  not  one-half  as  muddy  as  the  Mississippi.  The 
Lower  Mississippi  at  low  water  is  muddier  than  the  Yukon  at  high 
water.  From  White  Eyes  to  Fish  Camp,  twelve  miles  above  Circle 
City,  the  current  averages  about  five  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  It  runs 
swifter  than  that  on  the  riffles,  of  course.  From  Fish  Camp  to  Dawson 
we  have  a  narrow  river,  averaging  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  with  an 
average  current  of  six  miles  an  hour.  In  ordinary  stages  of  the  river 
there  is  from  six  to  seven  feet  of  water  on  the  highest  bars.  The  Yukon 
is  an  ideal  river  for  navigation.  There  are  no  rocks,  no  bowlders,  and 
no  snags  to  hinder  navigation.  All  the  rocks  in  the  river  are  easily 
located  by  the  breaks  the  current  throws  over  them,  and  they  are  all 
near  shore.  It  is  one  of  the  i)rettiest  rivers  under  the  sun  to  navigate. 
Owing  to  the  frozen  condition  of  the  banks  they  do  not  cut  even  in  the 
swiftest  places.  If  it  was  not  for  the  frost  in  the  ground  this  river, 
with  its  swift  cun*ent,  would  cut  the  banks  and  wash  and  spreiul  so 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  navigate  it.  It  is  a  very  deep  river. 
There  are  places  where  you  can  not  find  bottom  with  an  ordinary  line. 
At  Nulato  and  some  ways  above  the  Kussian  Mission  the  river  is  quite 
narrow,  not  over  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  and  very  deep.  It  carries 
there  about  half  the  volume  of  water  that  the  Mississippi  carries  at 
New  Orleans.  There  is  always  plenty  of  water  in  the  river  during  the 
warm  season.  A  great  drawback  is  the  early  frost  at  the  head  waters. 
When  the  frost  comes  it  diminishes  the  volume  of  the  small  streams 
and  stops  the  snow  water  from  coming  in  out  of  the  small  gulches,  and 
that  proiluces  low  water  in  the  main  river. 

The  Yukon  could  be  navigated  successfully  if  we  had  Mississippi 
Biver  steamboat  men  as  captains,  pilots,  and  engineers.  Nearly  all  the 
men  engaged  in  handling  the  boats  here  are  deep-water  sailors.    While 
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they  are  good  deep-water  sailors,  they  do  not  know  anything  abont 
currents  and  sand  bars.  After  a  Mississippi  pilot  makes  a  round  trip 
on  tliis  river  he  can  read  it  like  a  book.  lie  understands  locating  reeiis, 
shoal  ])laces,  and  landmarks.  The  Indian  has  no  such  faculty  and  has 
proved  a  failure  as  a  i)ilot.  IIo  steers  by  instinct  only,  and  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  dark  he  loses  his  head.  Fortunately  we  have  daylight 
nearly  all  the  time  throughout  the  navigation  season. 

Tlio  fuel  question  is  one  that  bothers  us  greatly  on  the  Yukon,  espe- 
cially on  the  lower  river.  For  the  first  COO  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  we  are  obliged  to  depend  entirely  ni)on  driftwood.  This  driftwood 
comes  from  the  upper  river  and  lodges  on  the  shores  and  on  the  islands, 
and  the  Indians  chop  it.  That  is  all  the  fuel  we  can  obtain  there.  The 
timber  has  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  ice  in  the  spring.  There 
are  islands  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  which  were  formerly  well 
timbered,  that  have  been  denuded  of  every  vestige  of  timber  by  the 
iUJtion  of  the  ice,  which  sweeps  over  the  islands  in  the  spring  break-up 
and  cuts  trees  olf  like  grass  blades.  Eventually  we  will  have  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  coal.  There  is  an  abundance  of  coal  from  the  Tanana  ui>, 
and  there  is  good  coal  only  forty-five  miles  above  here  [Circle  City],  and 
right  at  Forty  Mile.  There  is  splendid  coal  in  the  Lower  Kamparts, 
thirty  miles  this  side  of  Minook.  I  have  been  in  the  bank  myself  and 
took  out  enough  to  try  it,  and  I  found  it  first-class  coal  for  making 
steam.  Wo  have  to  pay  8J:  a  cord  for  all  the  wood  we  buy  for  use  ou 
our  boats.  When  wo  run  out  of  wood  between  yards  we  land  at  the 
first  drift  pile  and  all  hands  go  to  work  with  axes  and  saws  and  cut 
wood.  Wo  carry  from  twelve  to  fifty  Indians — as  many  as  fifty  and 
never  less  than  twelve — for  this  work  and  pay  them  81.50  a  day;  some* 
times  $2  a  day  in  the  fall. 

There  is  some  complaint  about  supplies  being  so  dear  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  not  as  dear  here  as  they  were  on  the  Missouri  River 
durin«r  the  boom  days  in  the  Black  Hills.  The  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  large  trading  posts  and  stores  have  got  to 
come  out  of  what  the  companies  get  for  the  supplies  they  sell  in  this 
country.  They  have  got  to  construct  their  boats  here,  which  makes 
them  cost  twice  as  much  as  they  do  back  home.  It  cost  $325  a  day  to 
run  the  J^ella  this  summer.  Then  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  must  bo 
jKiid  and  fed  for  the  entire  year;  whereas,  back  home,  when  a  boat  is 
laid  up  for  the  winter,  the  crew  is  discharged  and  seeks  other  employ- 
ment until  the  oi)ening  of  navigation.  The  Bella's  crew  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  twelve  men,  all  of  whom  are  under  pay  the  year  round. 
1  leceivo  $2,500  a  year;  the  engineer,  $120  a  month;  the  mate,  $100 a 
niontli;  the  cook,  $75  a  month;  the  cabin  boy,  $30  a  month,  and  three 
Indians  receive  $1.50  a  day  each.  I  do  not  know  the  wages  of  the  deck 
hands,  as  they  were  hired  below.  Besides  all  this  expense  there  is  the 
item  of  repairs.  Our  wheel  and  nidder  are  badly  broken,  and  we  must 
wliipsaw  lumber  to  make  repairs.  It  costs  a  mint  of  money  to  run  a 
boat  under  such  adverse  conditions. 

Last  winter  the  Bella  laid  up  at  Fort  Yukon.  The  river  opened  on 
jVlay  17,  and  on  IVIay  20  we  started  for  Dawson,  with  one  barge  in  tow 
and  abont  275  tons  of  freight.  Wo  came  to  Circle  City  and  took  on 
ahout  as  much  more  freight  and  225  i)assengers,  and  landed  at  Dawson 
on  .J  une  2.  We  left  the  same  day  for  Forty  Mile,  loaded  there  with  120 
tons  of  freight  and  forty-five  passengers,  and  returned  to  Dawson, 
arriving  there  June  5.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  took  my  barge 
in  tow  and  left  for  Sixty  Mile  for  a  load  of  lumber.  We  arrived  there 
the  next  day,  and  leaving  the  barge  with  men  to  load  it,  wo  went  on  to 
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Wliite  River,  with  Mr.  Harper  and  ^VFr.  Ogilvic,  the  surveyor,  aboard. 
Wo  came  down  from  White  liiver  on  the  7th,  hitc^hed  on  to  the  barge, 
and  reached  Dawson  that  evening.  On  the  8th  we  came  down  to  Forty 
Mile,  and  on  the  9th  we  Avent  down  to  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Arctic^ 
five  miles  beh)W  Forty  Mile,  and  took  her  machinery  out  and  put  it  on 
the  barge,  and  left  on  the  13th  for  the  mouth  of  the  river.  We  got 
down  to  the  mouth  June  23,  and  laid  there  two  days,  waiting  fnr  the 
wind  to  go  down  so  that  we  could  cross  the  sound.  Then  we  crossed 
to  St.  Michaels  and  were  there  three  days.  We  started  up  the  river  on 
onr  first  trip  June  28,  with  one  barge  and  450  tons  of  freight,  and  got 
to  Dawson  July  15.  We  left  Dawson  .July  17  and  got  to  St.  Michaels 
July  25.  We  loaded  up  again  Avith  450  tons  of  freight  on  one  barge, 
and  left  St.  Michaels  July  27,  with  39  passengers,  arriving  at  Dawson 
August  17.  Keturning,  we  left  Dawson  August  18  and  reached  St. 
Michaels  August  27.  We  loaded  up  the  steamboat  and  two  barges 
with  750  tons  of  freight  and  started  up  the  river  August  31  with  21 
passengers.  We  left  one  barge  at  Andreafski  and  brought  the  other 
barge,  drawing  four  and  a  half  feet,  to  Kampart  City.  There  I  put  otF 
90  tons  of  freight.  That  lightened  the  barge  u]>  to  four  feet.  Then  we 
came  to  Fort  Hamilton,  where  I  lightened  the  barge  to  2G  inches;  tlicn 
wo  came  to  Fort  Yukon,  where  we  unloaded  the  barge  and  the  steam- 
boat, and  then  reloaded  the  boat  with  125  tons  of  bacon,  flour,  bciins, 
lard,  sugar,  tea,  and  coflfee,  and  proceeded  up  the  river.  We  left  37 
tons  at  Circle  City  and  put  the  remainder  into  Dawson,  arriving  there 
September  30.  We  left  Dawson  on  October  1  and  arrived  at  Circle 
City  October  13,  with  126  passengers,  having  been  caught  for  nine  days 
in  the  ice  on  the  way  down.  The  Bella  is  now  in  the  mouth  of  tiie 
slough  at  Circle  City  for  the  winter. 

The  details  given  by  Captain  Dixon  relative  to  the  depth  of  water 
and  the  currents  in  the  river  will  undoubtedly  be  found  of  great  interest 
and  value  by  pilots  and  other  steamboat  men  who  contemplate  entering 
this  field. 

The  captain's  statement  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  running  steam- 
boats requires  some  modificjition,  as  the  figure  given  by  him  is  merely 
nominal.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  Indians  who  cut  wood  along  the 
river  have  no  use  for  money  except  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
as  a  consequence  they  are  paid  for  their  wood  in  trade.  Every  steam- 
boat has  a  storeroom  containing  an  assortmentof  goods  specially  selected 
for  the  Indian  trade  and  in  charge  of  the  purser,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
settle  with  the  Indians  for  the  wood  they  deliver  on  board  the  boat. 
Wood,  which  now  costs  $4  per  cord,  is  paid  for  in  flour  at  $4  i)er  sack 
of  50  pounds;  calico,  3  yards  for$l;  tea  at  81  per  pound,  and  other 
articles  in  like  proportion.  The  flonr,  which  costs  $1.20  i>er  hundred 
in  San  Francisco  or  Seattle,  is  what  is  known  as  "trading"  flour,  a 
product  which  the  white  man  avoids  except  under  stress  of  imi)ending 
starvation,  but  which  the  Indian  is  glad  to  get  at  any  i)rice,  because 
he  can  do  no  better,  and  the  tea  is  of  a  low  grade  that  sells  for  about 
15  cents  per  i>ound  at  retail  in  the  United  States,  when  it  sells  at  all. 
Stark  Mills  improved  standard  drilling  (A)  is  exchanged  at  50  cents 
per  yard,  and  smoking  tobacco  that  sells  for  5  cents  a  package  outside 
is  taken  with  avidity  by  the  Indians  at  50  cents,  while  they  accept  at 
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the  same  figure  per  pouud,  but  witli  some  what  less  enthusiasin,  a  quality 
of  leaf  tobacco  known  as  "  slieep  dip  "  in  the  pastoral  commauities  of 
our  western  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  movement  of  prices 
during  the  past  few  years  in  the  traffic  with  the  Indians  on  the  river. 
Formerly  the  Indians  charged  $1.50  per  cord  for  wood,  and  the  com- 
panies paid  for  it  in  trading  flour  at  $1.50  per  sack  of  50  x>oand8y  and 
other  commodities  in  like  i)roportion  as  compared  with  present  prices. 
With  the  influx  of  the  superior  race  the  Indians  learned  in  some  degree 
the  value  of  money,  at  least  so  far  as  abstract  units  are  concerned^ 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  full  significance  of  the  term  "  pur- 
chasing power"  has  as  yet  reached  their  inner  consciousness.  This 
new  knowledge  created  a  discontent  which  resulted  in  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  wood  to  $2.50  per  cord.  The  companies  cheerfully  accepted 
the  new  rate  and  at  the  same  time  raised  the  price  of  flour  to  $2.50 
per  sack,  the  prices  of  other  articles  being  increased  in  like  proportion. 
After  a  season  or  two  it  began  to  dawn  on  the  aboriginal  intellect  that 
the  advance  in  price  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a  corresx)onding 
increase  in  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  $4  per  cord^ 
the  companies  again  meeting  the  demand  with  prompt  acquiescence  and 
a  concurrent  increase  in  the  prices  of  their  commodities.  Here  again 
we  have  an  Alaskan  paradox,  for  the  Indians  are  still  dissatisfied  with 
the  price  they  receive  for  their  wood,  although  it  has  advanced  within 
a  comparatively  short  period  from  $1.50  to  $4  per  cord,  while  the  com- 
panies, on  the  other  hand,  view  the  increase  with  complacency,  born,  of 
course,  of  the  knowledge  that  they  are  getting  their  wood  for  what  it 
has  always  cost  them,  something  less  than  $1  per  cord.  It  would  seem^ 
in  view  of  the  exceedingly  favorable  terms  on  which  the  steamboats 
secure  their  fuel,  that  the  Indians,  in  receiving  payment  in  goods,  might 
be  granted  at  least  the  choice  of  selection  5  but  in  many  cases,  as  the 
last  sticks  of  wood  are  being  carried  aboard,  the  whistle  is  blown  and 
tlh'  lilies  cast  ofl',  while  the  purser  thrusts  into  the  hands  of  one  or  two 
of  the  Indians  packages  of  flcmr,  tea,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  hustles  the  crowd 
down  the  gangplank  to  divide  their  pittance  among  themselves  on 
shore  as  best  they  may. 

While  the  showing  in  tonnage  of  freight  tmnsported  up  the  river 
during  the  past  season  was  exiieedingly  i)oor,  as  stated,  the  companies 
were  even  less  successful  in  handling  the  passenger  traffic.  Up  to 
September  3,  1897,  the  date  on  which  the  last  steamboat  to  reach 
Circle  City  left  St.  Michaels,  the  following- named  vessels,  which  sailed 
from  j)orts  on  the  lower  coast  after  the  commencement  of  the  Klondike 
*'boom,"  had  arrived  at  that  place  with  the  number  of  x)<issengers  indi- 
cated: HumhoUUy2(j'l)  Excelsior ^1\Z)  Bertha^  13;  PoWZaw^,  155;  Gleve- 
land,  103;  Xational  City,  50;  South  Goa^t,  45;  total  number  of  passen- 
gers, 806.  At  the  date  named  fourteen  more  vessels  were  expected  to 
ani ve  at  St.  Michaels  before  the  close  of  the  season  with  probably  1,000 
passengers.    Of  this  large  number  only  72  got  as  far  as  Oirole  Oity, 
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and  but  38  of  these  succeeded  in  getting  to  Dawson,  while  about  350 
reached  Fort  Yukon,  about  20  remaining  there  for  the  winter,  and  the 
others  returning  to  various  points  down  the  river. 

H.  T.  Watkins,  M.  D.,  of  Olney,  111.,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Cleveland  and  who  reached  Circle  City  on  the  St.  Michaely  has  furnished 
the  following  interesting  statement  relative  to  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced in  getting  up  the  river : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  your  request  for  a  statement 
in  detail  of  the  trip  of  the  stern-wheel  steamer  8f.  Micluiel  from  the 
islan<l  of  St.  Michaels  to  Circle  City,  Alaska.  On  the  morning  of  August 
18,  1897,  the  steamer  Cleveland,,  which  left  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  5^ 
dropi)ed  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Michaels  with  160  passengers 
bound  for  Dawson,  Northwest  Territory,  Canada.  When  these  passen- 
gers got  ashore  they  found  the  news  from  up  the  Yukon  Kiver  of  such 
a  disquieting  nature  as  rej»ardi  d  the  food  supply  at  upriver  points 
that  each  one  at  once  began  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  taking  pro- 
visions along  with  him.  The  two  transportation  companies  absolutely 
reftised  to  carry  more  freight  than  150  pounds  of  baggage  tor  each 
passenger.  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  agent  of  the  North  American  Trans- 
portation and  Trading  Company  at  St.  Michaels,  defended  the  position 
of  the  company  to  a  committee  of  five  appointed  by  the  passengers  of 
the  Cleveland^  by  stating  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  men  already  in 
the  country  without  food  to  carry  food  for  individuals,  but  that  all 
should  share  alike  when  their  boats  should  reach  their  destination* 
While  these  conferences  between  the  tnuling  comi)anie8.and  their  pas- 
sengers were  taking  place  the  stern- wheel  steamer  /S7.  Afichaely  14.^  tona 
burden,  belonging  to  the  Jesuit  Mission  at  that  place,  came  into  port. 
Sixty  passengers  at  once  formed  a  cooperative  association  called  the 
Y.  M.  O.  A.  (Yukon  Miners'  Cooperative  Association),  and  bought  the 
boat  and  her  barge  lor  $10,500,  assessing  each  member  $200.  After 
baying  the  boat  they  had  $1,500  left  lor  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
trip.  They  drafted  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  association,  the 
executive  part  of  the  business  being  put  in  the  hands  of  live  directors, 
who  selected  a  volunteer  crew  of  sixteen  men  from  the  sixty  stockholders. 
Each  man  was  paid  $1  for  the  trip.  None  of  the  crew  understood  any- 
thing about  steamboating  excepting  Capt.  E.  T.  Barnette,  of  Helena, 
Mont.;  Thomas  Marshall,  of  (lloucester,  Mass.,  mate,  and  W.  L. 
Thompson,  of  Galway,  Ireland,  second  mate.  The  engineer  was  Charles 
R.  Stewart,  of  New  York.  The  balance  of  the  crew  was  fully  repre- 
sented by  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  clerks,  drummers,  miners,  and  a  i)Oor, 
lone  tramp  printer.  Each  share  of  $200  rej)resented  a  one-sixtieth 
interest  in  the  steamer  and  barge,  and  entitled  the  shareholder  to  the 
privilege  of  transporting  1,000  pounds  of  freight  to  Dawson  or  any 
intermediate  point  on  the  river,  but  not  to  passage  for  himself.  All  the 
stockholders,  except  the  crew,  took  passage  up  the  river  on  the  steamer 
Eealy.  Each  stockholder  gave  the  secretary  a  list  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  provisions  he  wished,  and  the  aggregated  amount  of  each 
kind  of  provisions  was  bought  and  loaded  on  the  boat  and  barge  in  a 
common  cargo  of  thirty-five  tons,  including  the  baggage  of  the  crew.. 
On  the  morning  of  Au^^ust  29  the  8t,  Michael  put  to  sea,  bound  for  the 
Yukon  River.  The  sea  was  too  rough  for  a  boat  of  her  size.  The  swells 
at  times  lifted  the  stern  of  the  boat  clear  of  the  water,  and  her  wheel 
at  such  times  would  make  two  or  three  rapid  revolutions  in  the  air  and 
the  next  minute  be  half  submerged  in  the  succeeding  swell.    She  put 
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back  into  tlie  Larbor  of  St.  Michaels  and  traversed  the  canal  that 
passes  throagli  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  which  she  laid  over  until 
night,  when  she  made  the  run  across  Bering  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  liiver,  which  was  reached  early  the  next  morning.  Hero  we 
had  gi*eat  difficulty  in  entoring  the  river.  Our  Indian  gnide,  called  by 
courtesy  ^' pilot,"  apparently  did  not  understand  the  route  into  the 
river  by  the  main  channel,  for  after  putting  the  boat  hard  aground  the 
second  time  that  morning  he  lost  his  head  completely,  and  the  only 
expression  we  could  eli'*it  trom  him  was,  "Mc  no  savoy,  mo  no  save}'." 
After  great  labor  with  capstan  and  spar  the  boat  was  worked  into 
deeper  water  and  the  anchor  dropped,  and  a  channel  deep  enough  for 
the  boat  to  enter  the  river  was  found  by  sounding  in  a  rowboat  ahead 
of  the  steamer.  Six  honrs  were  lost  here  in  getting  oif  the  bar  and 
hunting  a  deep  channel  into  the  river,  and  the  boat  barely  reached  fuel 
in  time  to  escape  the  x)redicament  of  being  practically  at  sea  without 
motive  i)(>wer,  as  we  were  burning  our  last  cord  of  wood  when  wo 
readied  the  first  wood  pile  on  the  Yukon.  Our  Indian  guide  hsid  often 
piloted  this  same  boat  into  the  Yukon  Kiver,  bnt  never  before  with  a 
cargo,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  entering  the  river  regardless  of 
channels.  Unloaded,  the  steamer  drew  about  eighteen  inches;  loaded 
as  sh(i  was,  her  draft  was  three  feet  nine  inches,  and  this  explained  the 
failure  of  the  Indian  guide.  The  deepest  water  we  found  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  was  four  feet,  but  we  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing the  river  at  high  tide. 

The  greatest  difficulties  encountered,  aside  from  some  troubles  that 
occurred  between  the  stockholders  in  the  enterprise  during  the  latter 
part  ot*  the  trip,  were  the  finding  of  trustworthy  pilots  and  securing 
wood  for  fuel  when  needed  and  in  getting  through  some  stretches  of 
very  rapid  water  encountered  on  the  trip.  If  the  captain  and  the  two 
mates  of  the  /S7.  Michael  had  not  been  good  judges  of  bad  water  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  boat,  manned  as  she  was,  to  accom- 
plish her  passage  of  1,750  miles  up  the  river.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  trip  the  Indian  i)il<)ts  took  their  turn  at  the  wheel  with  the  captain 
and  the  mates,  but  they  very  soon  proved  their  inefficiency  by  getting 
into  sh():jl  water  and  on  bars  and  were  relieved  of  this  (luty  entirely 
and  use«l  merely  as  guides  to  the  river,  it  being  difficult  to  find  the  main 
channel  without  them,  as  the  river  is  cut  into  many  channels  by  islands 
so  large  that  to  a  stranger  to  the  water  they  have  the  appearance  of 
being  the  mainland.  Injustice  to  the  Indian  pilots  on  the  other  boats 
])lyiiig  the  river  it  must  bo  said  that  it  is  very  i)robable  that  we  had  to 
dejd  with  men  that  were  not  exx)erienced  pilots,  as  it  is  likely  that  the 
transportation  companies  h.ave  all  the  exi)erienced  river  pilots  in  their 
cm])l<)y. 

Another  trouble  which  arose  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  guides  arose 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  no  sense  of  Inmor  as  regards  contracts. 
None  of  the  guides  was  ])aid  less  than  81  a  day,  yet  one  of  them  struck 
for  higher  wages  four  times  in  coming  a  distance  of  150  miles.  Wo 
aeced(»d  to  his  demands  each  time,  but  when  we  reached  his  stopping 
l>la<'e  we  paid  him,  as  ])er  original  contracrt,  '^4  a  day. 

At  noon  on  September  4  we  reached  tlie  Holy  Cross  Mission,  t570 
niiles  from  St.  Michaels.  Here  we  stopped  to  get  some  tools  belonging 
to  the  boat  and  visited  the  mission  school  for  the  education  of  Indian 
children.  It  contjiinod  about  thirty  boys  and  thirty  girls.  This  is  the 
only  i)oint  on  the  river  where  we  saw  a  pound  of  food  that  had  not  been 
iin])orted  into  the  country.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  mother  superior 
and  iSister  Mary  Winnifred  we  were  shown  through  the  garden  of  the 
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mission.  This  garden  ^as  plauteil  in  the  middle  of  May,  two  weeks 
before  the  iee  broke  up  in  the  river,  and  was  worked  at  night,  as  at 
that  season  of  the  year  this  is  the  hind  of  the  midnight  sun.  The  garden 
contained  potatoes,  cabbage,  rutabagas,  turnips,  and  cauliflowers.  The 
sisters  had  a  hill  of  potatoes  dug  in  our  presence,  and  it  contained  fif- 
teen large  and  three  small  potatoes,  fully  matured.  The  cabbages  were 
large  and  the  heads  solid  and  firm.  They  were  of  the  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  variety,  the  only  kind  found  by  experiment  to  mature  into 
solid  heads  in  this  latitude. 

Up  to  the  time  we  reached  Nulato,  630  miles  from  St.  Michaels,  where 
we  arrived  September  8,  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  regard  to 
fuel.  Plenty  of  cord- wood  was  found  for  sale  at  the  uniform  price  of  $4 
a  cord.  This  was  iiaid  for  in  money  and  in  trade.  At  the  missions  and 
trading  posts  the  Indians  demanded  money  for  their  wood;  at  their 
huts,  remote  from  posts  or  missions,  they  were  paid  in  trade — four  cui> 
fuls  of  sugar  or  tea  for  $1.  This  trading  tea  was  vile  stuff.  Calico  was 
accepted  by  the  Indians  at  25  cents  a  yard,  and  other  articles  at  the 
same  ratio.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  trip  cord-wood  was  scarce, 
and  the  crew  almost  daily  had  to  cut  the  woo<l  for  a  day's  run.  The 
boat  would  bo  stopped  at  drift  piles  and  the  wood  put  aboard  in  long 
lengths  and  cut  for  the  furnace  while  the  boat  was  in  motion.  Often 
we  could  not  make  a  landing  at  the  drift  i>iles  on  account  of  shoal 
water  near  the  shore.  In  such  cases  the  anchor  was  dropped  and  the 
fuel  loaded  on  the  steamer  with  a  rowboat.  For  a  distance  of  tliirty 
miles  al>ove  liampart  City  (Minook  Creek)  dry  wood  of  any  description 
was  exceedingly  scarce.  There  is  i)lenty  of  green  wood,  which  we 
attempted  to  burn,  but  we  could  not  keep  steam  up  with  it.  During 
this  time  of  scarcity  of  fuel  we  discovered  a  vein  of  coal  about  eighteen 
miles  above  Minook  Creek.  The  boat  was  stopped  and  about  two  tons 
of  coal  dug  from  the  mountain  side  and  loaded  aboard  the  boat.  The 
quality  of  this  coal  was  very  poor,  and  the  most  of  it  was  dumped 
overboard  the  next  day,  having  slacked  to  dust  in  that  time.  In  my 
jadgnient  this  question  of  ready  fuel  for  boats  next  year  will  be  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  supplying  sufficient  food  for  the 
increasing  number  of  peoi)le  coming  into  the  country.  If  the  number  of 
boats  plying  the  river  is  very  largely  increased  next  year,  the  demand 
for  ready  fuel  will  far  exceed  the  supply. 

The  steamer  met  with  several  serious  accidents  on  the  way  up  the 
river.  Two  blow  outs  of  the  connections  in  the  steam  pipes  delayed  us 
seriously  on  the  trip,  as  we  had  to  lay  up  until  the  damage  was  repaired. 
The  first  accident  occurred  on  the  second  day  out,  while  the  boat  was 
wooding,  and  the  second  occurred  just  below  liampart  City.  This  last 
accident  completely  disabled  the  boat  in  midstream.  The  Stars  and 
Stri^ies  had  just  been  hoisted  on  the  flagstaff,  so  as  to  go  into  the  city 
with  colors  flying,  when  the  exhaust  suddenly  stopped.  The  boat  was 
immediately  enveloped  in  steam  and  began  to  drift  helplessly  down 
stream.  She  drifted  about  a  mile,  when  she  was  gotten  under  control 
sufficiently  to  make  a  landing,  when  the  damage  was  repaired.  We 
lost  about  twenty  hours  in  making  the  repairs  neeessitated  by  these 
blow-outs.  An  accident  to  the  machinery  of  a  boat  plying  this  river  is 
a  serious  matter  unless  the  boat  carries  duplicate  parts  for  her  engines 
and  steam  connections,  which  the  St.  Michael  had  only  in  part,  for  they 
C4in  not  be  replaced  on  the  river  or  anywhere  on  the  coast  short  of 
Seattle  or  Portland. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  September  7  the  dreaded  cry  of  "Fire!"  was 
heard  aboard  the  ISU  MuthaeL    Tlie  captain  was  at  the  wheel  at  the 
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tiuie.  He  placed  it  in  charge  of  tlie  male  and  came  below,  and  foand 
on  investigation  that  tbo  timbers  beneiitli  the  fire  box  were  burning. 
Re  ordered  all  doors  and  windows  closed  and  excluded  the  air  from  the 
fire  as  much  as  possible  by  the  use  of  sacks  of  flour  and  com  meal. 
The  boat  was  run  about  a  mile  upstream  and  a  landing  made,  where 
t\w-  smouldering  fire  was  extinguisheil.  It  was  impossible  to  make  a 
landing  sooner  on  account  of  long  stretches  of  bars  and  shoal  water  on 
either  shore.  This  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  trip  should  not  be  passed 
without  saying  that  in  all  probability  the  career  of  the  8t,  Michael  would 
have  ended  at  this  point  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  coolness  and  rare 
presence  of  mind  displayed  by  the  captain  and  the  fidelity  in  the  exe- 
cution of  commands  shown  by  the  two  mates  in  this  hour  of  rare 
danger. 

We  reached  Minook  Creek  (Rampart  City),  1,000  miles  from  St. 
Michaels,  at  8  a.  m.  September  14.  Here  we  found  fourteen  of  our 
stockholders,  who  preferred  remaining  at  that  point  to  i)roceeding  far- 
ther up  the  river,  as  the  steamer  llamUtan^  returning  down  the  river, 
had  reported  that  it  was  impossible  for  boats  to  proceed  farther  than 
Fort  Vukon  on  account  of  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  river.  Their 
share  of  the  cargo  was  given  them  and  the  journey  continued.  At 
Minook  wo  learned  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  II.  B.  Tucker,  by  freez- 
ing. He  was  from  Troy,  !N".  Y.,  being  a  son  of  the  proprietor  of  th^ 
Troy  Press  and  a  stockholder  in  the  steamer  St.  MichdcL  The  circum- 
stances attending  his  death  were  peculiarly  sad.  Ho  started  with  three 
companions  to  go  fourteen  miles  up  Minook  Creek  for  the  puri)ose  of 
locating  a  placer  mining  claim.  Each  man  took  a  pack  containing  two 
blankets  and  food  for  two  days.  They  reached  the  ground  and  located 
their  claims  the  next  day,  and  started  back  to  Eampart  City,  at  the 
mouth  of  Minook  Creek.  The  party  became  separated,  two  going  one 
way,  and  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr.  D.  P.  Powell,  of  New  York,  taking 
another  route.  Night  overtook  Tucker  and  Powell  before  they  reached 
their  destination,  and  they  built  a  fire  and  camped  for  the  night  on  the 
trail.  It  had  been  snowing  all  day,  and  the  snow  continued  to  fall 
through(mt  the  night.  The  next  morning  they  breakfasted  on  two  sea 
biscuits  and  a  cup  of  cofl'ee,  all  the  food  they  had  left,  and  resumed 
their  return  Journey.  After  traveling  about  three  hours,  Mr.  Tucker 
complained  of  being  very  tired.  They  rested  a  wliile,  and  before  resum- 
ing their  way,  Tucker  said  that  lie  was  very  chilly.  After  walking 
another  hour  he  wished  to  rest  again,  but  his  companion  urged  him  to 
continue  walking,  as  he  was  afraid  they  might  not  be  able  to  reach 
their  destination  before  night,  for  the  walking  through  the  moss  and 
wet  snow  with  which  the  country  was  covered  was  very  difficult  and 
slow.  In  a  short  time  Powell  noticed  that  his  companion  was  not  fol- 
lowing him,  but  was  wandering  blindly  from  the  trail  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  went  to  him  and  said,  ^'Tucker,  this  is  no  time  for 
Ijranks."  To  this  remark  ho  received  an  incoherent  reply.  He  then 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  Tucker's  condition  was  serious.  He  led 
him  back  into  the  trail  and  urged  him  on  before  him.  In  a  short  time 
Tucker  sank  to  his  knees,  and  could  not  be  urged  farther;  in  fact,  he 
could  not  be  ronsed  sufticiontly  to  elicit  a  rejily  to  (luestions  as  to  his 
cx)ndition.  Powell  then  placed  him  in  a  sitting  posture  beside  a  tree, 
wrapped  all  the  blankets  they  had  about  him,  and  started  for  help. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  Powell  met  two  men  on  the  trail,  and  the 
three  started  at  once  to  Tucker's  relief,  but  when  they  reached  him  he 
was  cold  and  stiff  in  death.  Two  davs  later  he  was  buried  in  a  rubber 
blanket  on  the  trail  where  he  died,  there  being  no  lumber  at  this  point 
"^'th  which  to  make  a  coffin.    TUb  aocouut  of  tlie  ciroumBtanoes  attend- 
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iiig  the  dentil  of  Tucker  was  given  me  by  Powell,  bis  traveling  com- 
panion on  the  ill-fiitccl  trip.  There  being  no  civil  oihcers  at  Rampart 
City,  the  stockholders  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  Association  held  a  meeting 
aboard  the  Sf,  Michael  September  15  and  appointed  Mr.  Frank  Gleason, 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  IVIr.  (Jeorge  M.  Reed,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  joint 
custodians  of  ]Mr.  Tucker's  eficcts.  His  1,000  pounds  of  food  aboard 
the  boat  was  sold  for  $123.85,  the  amount  expended  in  its  purchase  at 
St.  Michaels,  and  phiced  in  the  ship's  stores.  The  gentlemen  named 
were  instructed  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  Mr.  Tucker's 
parents  and  send  this  money  and  his  other  effects  to  them.  Mr.  Tucker 
died  September  11,  and  his  was  the  second  death  occurring  among  the 
passengers  ot*  the  CUr eland.  The  other  death  occurred  on  board  the 
//ea/y,  just  below  the  (Jreek  Mission.  The  deceased's  surname  was 
Georg,  a  Syrian,  from  Washing-ton,  D.  O.  lie  was  buried  at  the 
Greek  Mission.  After  a  delay  liere  of  thirty-six  hours  in  discharging 
a  part  of  the  c^irgo  and  repairing  some  steam  connections,  the  boat 
proceeded  on  her  way  up  the  river. 

Another  stop  was  made  at  Alder  Creek,  twenty  miles  above  Rampart 
City,  on  jiccount  of  the  serious  illness  of  the  captain,  and  also  to  allow 
the  crew  to  locate  placer  mining  claims  o»  this  creek,  which  was  the 
center  at  that  time  of  a  wild  stampede  from  Rampart  City,  gold  being 
found  there  in  paying  (juan titles.  Most  of  the  crew  located  claims  here, 
and  here  we  got  a  clew  to  the  mystery  of  how  a  strong  i)erson  could 
fireeze  to  death  in  this  latitude  in  the  month  of  September.  All  the 
crew,  excei)t  the  captain  and  surgeon,  started  up  the  creek  early  \\\  the 
morning  of  September  10,  and  hiid  to  walk  about  twelve  miles  before 
they  reached  the  portion  of  the  creek  not  staked.  All  were  strong, 
healthy  men,  and  each  carried  a  pack  of  about  thirty  pounds  on  his 
back.  The  weather  was  dami>,  but  not  severely  cold.  It  had  been 
snowing  some  each  day  for  a  week,  and  the  small  mountain  streams  had 
been  frozen  to  a  depth  of  an  inch.  About  4  p.  m.  the  men  began  to  get 
back  to  the  boat  and  continued  to  straggle  in  until  10  p.  m.  With  but 
three  exceptions  they  were  almost  completely  exhausted  and  their 
features  i)inched  and  haggard.  After  sitting  down  for  a  few  minutes 
they  would  begin  to  shiver  and  their  teeth  to  chatter.  An  examination 
dis<*losed  the  fact  that  each  man's  clothing  was  wringing  wet,  necessi- 
tating a  complete  change  of  clothing.  This  moisture  results  from  per- 
spiration, and  is  a  source  of  great  danger  to  men  inexperienced  in  this 
climate.  The  free<lom  with  which  a  person  will  perspire  here  under 
continued  exertion  is  something  remarkable.  The  cold  forms  a  line 
coating  of  frost  on  the  outside  of  the  clothing  when  worn  to  lit  the  body 
snugly,  which  gives  it  practically  an  impervious  coating.  All  moisture 
is  retained  within,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  sit  down  on  the  trail 
to  rest  when  in  this  condition,  as  the  chilling  of  the  body  occurs  very 
quickly.  Most  persons  come  into  this  country  with  preconceived  ideas 
of  combating  the  cold.  They  bring  the  heaviest  of  clothing  and  furs 
with  them,  which  are  all  right  and  necessary  for  use  ab<mt  camp  or 
when  riding,  but  when  on  the  inarch  or  doing  heavy  work,  lighter  cloth- 
ing is  preferable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  At  the  hour  of  10  p.  m. 
six  of  the  crew  had  not  returned  to  the  boat,  and  the  surgeon  took  a 
lantern  and  started  up  the  trail  to  meet  them.  He  met  the  first  four 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tln^  boat.  They  were  badly  exhausted, 
and  told  him  that  Thomas  ^Marshall  was  behind  assisting  one  of  the  men, 
who  had  completely  given  out.  He  found  them  a  short  distance  farther 
up  the  trail.  Mr.  Marshall  was  carrying  his  own  and  also  his  com- 
panioD's  pack  and  assisting  the  exhausted  man  to  walk,  with  an  arm 
wound  hia  waist.    The  man  was  helped  to  the  boat,  «;tecv^^g^  ^^^^  ^"oX^ 
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to  bed,  having  undergone  an  experience  whieli  it  required  an  Alaska 
climate  and  moss  to  duplicate.  This  man  was  strong  and  weighed  100 
pounds,  being  a  miner  from  Montana  who  had  roughed  it  for  years  in 
the  mountains  of  that  State.  His  powers  of  endurance  had  been  all 
right  until  ho  stopped  with  three  companions  toward  nightfall  to  malco 
a  cup  of  coffee.  He  then  became  chilled  from  the  wet  condition  of  his 
clothing,  and  shortly  after  lesuming  the  trail,  gave  out.  The  condition 
of  his  companions  was  but  little  better.  They  attempted  to  make  a  fire 
and  camp,  but  could  not  find  dry  wood  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
a  fire  large  enough  to  dry  their  clothing.  Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  to  go 
the  greatest  distance  to  locate  his  claim,  overtook  them  on  his  way  back, 
and  realizing  the  danger  in  the  situation,  took  the  exhausted  man's  pack 
and  urged  them  all  forward.  The  trail  crossed  andrecrossed  the  creek 
scores  of  times,  and  the  man  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  wade  the 
creek  without  being  swept  from  his  feet.  At  these  places  Mr.  Marshall 
placed  him  on  his  back  and  carried  him  across,  and  when  he  reached 
the  boat,  after  six  miles  of  this  work,  he  was  apparently  unconscious 
that  he  liad  been  doing  a  noble  work  that  day,  but  every  thoughtful 
man  who  looked  into  his  pinched  and  haggard  face  knew  that  he  was  a 
hero.  Some  of  the  men  who  started  that  morning  returned  without 
accomplishing  their  object  on  .account  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
walking  through  moss  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  The  three  who 
came  ba(;k  in  tlie  best  shape  kept  in  motion  all  day  and  had  no  opi)or- 
tunity  of  getting  chilled. 

The  captain's  condition  the  next  morning  was  not  improved.  He  had 
been  sull'eriug  intensely  for  two  days  with  i)leurisy  and  a  form  of  ente- 
ritis, and  the  motion  of  the  boat  was  agony  to  him.  He  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  surgeon  and  crew  to  have  the  boat  take  him  back  to  Minook, 
where  ho  could  be  put  in  a  cabin  and  properly  cared  for,  as  the  super- 
structure of  the  boat  was  nothing  but  «i  mere  shell  of  thin  woodwork 
in(jlosing  the  engine  and  boiler,  covered  with  canvas,  and  could  not  be 
kei)t  warm.  He  refused  to  consent  to  this,  saying  that  ho  had  i)rom- 
isetl  the  shareholders  when  in  St.  Miiihacls  that  as  long  as  there  was 
one  of  them  above  him  on  the  river  nothing  short  of  conditions  which 
could  not  be  overcome  would  keep  him  from  taking  their  food  to  them, 
and  that  he  ]U'eferred  the  increased  chances  of  death  aboard  the  boat 
to  a  failnrc  to  keep  his  promise.  He  placed  the  boat  in  charge  of  the 
mate,  and  at  no<m,  September  17,  the^Y.  Michael  was  under  way  again, 
having  lost  eighte«»n  hours  of  running  time  at  Alder  Creek,  the  whole 
of  the  IGth  and  half  of  the  17th,  the  boat  following  the  usual  custo'u 
of  the  river  of  laying  uj)  at  night. 

( )n  September  11)  the  ISf.  Mivhael  met  the  7/c«7?/ coming  down  the  river. 
She  had  twentyiive  i)assengers  of  the  steamer  Cleveland^  returning 
back  home;  also  six  of  the  stockholders  in  the  steamer  ISlt.  MichaeL 
The  latter  were  taken  aboard,  and  the  boat  proceeded  on  her  way  up 
the  river,  reaching  Fort  Yukon  on  the  li3d,  in  the  evening.  Uero  we 
f()un<l  twelve  more  of  our  stockholders,  they  having  been  left  at  that 
j>oint  by  the  steamer  llcuhj^  her  captain  claiming  that  ho  was  unable  to 
l)roceo(l  farther  up  the  river  on  account  of  the  low  water.  Wo  learned 
licre  that  the  steamers  Alire,  Hamilton^  and  //cv//// had  discharged  their 
entire  cargoes  at  this  point  and  returned  down  the  river.  The  steam- 
ers llcUa  and  Wcarv  had  discharged  the  greati>r  ])art  of  their  cargoes 
at  this  ])oint  also,  and  ])roceede<l  up  the  river  with  light  loads.  The 
Bella  also  dro])ped  her  barge  at  this  point,  having  previously  discharged 
about  one-third  of  her  original,  cargo  at  Fort  Hamlin.  Why  the 
Ht«*amer  Weare  did  not  pick  up  the  passengers  left  at  this  point  by  the 
xif^nruf^r  Jlealjf  and  carry  them  to  their  destination  is  an  eui^fma  to  all 
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intelligent  men  who  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Both  boats 
belong  to  tlie  same  transportation  company,  and  all  the  passengers 
held  tickets,  purchased  from  this  company,  calling  for  transportation 
from  Seattle  to  Dawson.  There  was  no  shelter  for  them  at  Fort  Ynkon, 
and  it  was  the  most  inhospitable  i>oiut  at  which  to  leave  them,  being 
the  only  trading  i)ost  on  the  river  strictly  within  the  ArcticCircle.  The 
twelve  stranded  stockholders  were  taken  aboard  the  /SY.  Michael  The 
boat  was  crowded  far  beyond  her  capacity,  part  of  the  men  being  com- 
pelled to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  on  the  canvas  top  of  the  boat.  We 
lost  twenty-four  hours  at  Fort  Yukon  shifting  the  cafgo  to  make  room 
for  the  additional  men  and  their  effects,  and  left  that  x)oint  at  3  p.  m. 
September  24.  A  man  was  placed  on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  one  Wiis 
also  placed  on  the  barge,  with  poles  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  channel 
over  the  bars  above  Fort  Yukon.  We  were  reliably  informed  at  Fort 
Yukon  that  the  St.  Michael  was  drawing  too  much  water  (42  inches)  to 
get  over  the  bars.  We  found  at  the  shallowest  part  of  the  channel 
four  and  one-half  feet  of  water. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  Circle  City  was  reached.  Ice  began  run- 
ning in  the  river  during  that  night.  Part  of  the  stockholders  concluded 
to  Htop  here,  and  their  ])art  of  the  cargo  was  put  ashore,  this  work 
occupying  the  whole  of  September  29.  Nineteen  of  the  stockholders 
concluded  to  risk  and  attempt  to  proceed  on  the  way  to  Dawson.  The 
weather  grew  colder,  and  the  next  day,  the  30th,  the  ice  was  running 
so  thickly  and  the  river  falling  so  fast  that  the  conclusion  was  reachi'd 
to  wait  for  softer  weather.  One  of  the  factors  that  forced  this  decision 
was  the  fact  that  we  were  compelled  to  drop  our  barge  here  and  load 
the  remainder  of  the  cargo  on  the  boat.  This  put  her  eight  inches 
deeper  in  the  water.  The  barge  was  a  double-l>owed  barge  of  twenty 
tons  burden.  Instead  of  moderating,  the  weather  grew  colder,  and  the 
river  partially  closed,  freezing  towanl  the  center  from  both  shores  to  a 
depth  of  eight  inches.  This  shore  ice  lessened  by  two-thirds  the  nav- 
igable width  of  the  river,  leaving  a  narrow  channel  l>etween  of  swift 
water,  filled  with  moving  cakes  of  ice.  By  October  10  the  weather 
moderated  and  the  river  began  to  rise.  The  captain  had  the  forward 
part  of  the  boat  sheathed  with  sheet-iron  to  protef!t  her  from  the  run- 
ning ice,  and  also  hail  a  channel  cut  through  the  ice  from  the  boat  to 
the  running  water  in  the  river.  This  channel  was  30  feet  wide  and 
about  350  feet  long.  These  prejiarations  were  made  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  on  the  way  to  Dawson  as  soon  as  the  boat  was  loaded. 

At  St.  Michaers  the  men  who  entered  the  coriperative  s(;hemetobny 
the  steamer  hoped  the  outcome  of  the  venture  would  prove  a  luippy 
illustration  of  the  benefits  of  oopeiation,  and  the  venture  as  far  as 
Circle  City  beneiited  all  the  men  interested.  Tiiey  got  a  years  supply 
of  food  for  each  into  the  country,  and  jiroceeded  farther  into  the  interior 
than  any  of  their  fellow  jiassen^ers  from  Seattle,  except  (.'apt.  l\  II.  Hay, 
r.  JS.  A.,  and  one  other  individual.  These  two  pasw^n^rers  were  taken 
I'rom  Fort  Yukon  on  the  steamer  Jif:Ua,  The  cost  of  a  share  of  sfmjk 
in  the  boat  and  a  j-ear's  supply  of  food  for  each  individuid  amoiint4'd  to 
less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  the  same  amtmiit  of  i'ixxl  if  bought  in 
Circle  City,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  difliculty  of  purchasing  food 
here  at  any  price.  If  the  boat  had  been  a  complete  loss  at  her  destina- 
tion each  stockholder  would  have  been  the  gainer  in  dollars  and  c^miIh 
from  this  one  trip.  But  unhappily  the  tale  of  this  trip  of  the  ^7.  Mirhael 
would  not  be  complete  if  the  reas^ins  were  not  given  for  the  failun*.  or 
the  boat  to  proceed  farther  on  t^iwjird  her  destination.  Ah  HtaU*<l 
previously,  the  weather  began  to  moderate,  a  channel  was  cut  thnmv;^ 
the  ice  to  get  the  boat  into  mnmDg  water,  and  the  ettVA*  ot  W\ia  uvw^ar 
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teen  men  who  liad  eoncluded  to  go  on  to  Dawson  were  being  loaded 
when  the  first  difficulty  in  the  cooperative  scheme  occurred.  The 
str>ckhohler8  who  intruded  to  remain  in  Circle  City  sold  their  stock  to 
other  parties  who  wished  to  go  to  Dawson,  and  these  purchasers  claimed 
the  same  rights  and  prerogatives  as  the  original  purchasers  of  stock, 
and  insisted  on  taking  1,(K)0  pounds  of  freight  each  aboard.  We  sub- 
mitted our  difficulties  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of  Oapt.  P. 
If.  Kay,  V.  8.  A.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Eaton  and  Mr.  L.  Poot,  of  Circle  City. 
Tliey  decided  that  a  transfer  of  stock  carried  with  it  all  the  rights  of 
tlie  original  purchasers,  and  that  each  stockholder  was  entitled  to  carry 
1,(K)()  pounds  of  freiglit  aboard  the  boat.  The  boat  could  not  carry  the 
load,  and  it  was  impracticable  to  take  the  barge,  as  the  engine  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  tow  it  through  the  narrowed  channel  formed  by  the 
i(»(5  extending  from  each  shore.  Wo  had  learned  this  from  our  experi- 
enc(»8  coming  up  the  river.  Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  we 
had  had  great  difficulty  in  proceeding  upstream  on  account  of  the  force 
of  the  current  and  the  absence  on  both  shores  of  eddies  in  the  water  of 
which  ail  vantage  might  be  taken.  We  eventually  got  up  into  less  swift 
wator  by  quartering  across  the  river  several  times,  gaining  a  little  with 
each  tack  across  the  stream.  At  that  point  we  were  four  hours  in  mov- 
ing upstream  one  mile.  Between  Fort  Y^ukon  and  Circle  City  we  struck 
another  very  rapid  stretch  of  water,  and  succeeded  in  over(!oming  it  by 
the  same  maneuvers;  but  our  progress  through  it  was  painfully  slow. 
After  tlie  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  Captain  Barnette  decided  that  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  to  go  farther  up  the  river;  but  we  were  all 
ntonomaniacs  on  the  subject  of  getting  to  Dawson,  and  persuaded  him 
to  make  the  attempt,  even  overloaded  as  the  boat  would  be.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  morning  of  October  15,  the  /S7.  Michael  was  backed  through 
the  channel  cut  in  the  ice  into  tlie  running  water  in  the  river.  Here 
she  was  unable  to  breast  the  current,  and  after  half  an  hour^s  attempt 
to  go  upstream  tlie  captain  made  a  landing,  and  told  the  men  that  it 
was  hazardous  to  attempt  and  impossible  to  go  up  the  river  unless  half 
the  men  would  consent  to  remain  behind  and  allow  the  others  to  go. 
i^ach  man  wished  his  neighbor  to  remain  but  wanted  to  go  himself. 
In  disgust  the  captain  resigned,  and  he,  with  the  two  mates  and  the 
surgeon,  had  their  effects  unloaded  and  bade  adieu  to  the  St.  MichaeL 
Tlic  remainder  of  the  shareholders  elected  a  new  captain,  employed  the 
engineer  of  the  steamer  Vwtoria  and  the  pilot  of  the  steamer  hella^  both 
of  which  steamers  were  at  the  time  in  winter  quarters  at  this  point,  and 
during  the  afternoon  of  tlie  same  day  made  another  atteini>t  to  go  up 
the  river.  They  left  about  1  p.  m.,  and  at  5  ]>.  m.  had  progressed  only 
about  one  mile  above  Circle  ("ity.  What  happened  tliere  is  best  told 
in  the  wor<ls  of  one  who  was  aboard  of  her.  lie  said:  ''  When  we  left 
Cinle  (/ity  the  new  engineer  placed  the  safety  valve  at  140  pounds,  20 
pounds  higher  lu'essure  than  she  h.ad  been  run  with  previously.  At  a 
sharp  bend  in  the  river,  about  a  mile  above  Circle  City,  the  boat  was 
unable  to  make  any  lieadway  against  the  current.  At  this  point  a 
steam  connection  above  the  boiler  began  to  leak.  The  fireman  noticed 
this,  and  cried,  ^Save  yourselves;  the  boiler  is  bursting.'  A  wild 
stam])ede  occurred  among  the  passengers  and  everyone  lost  his  wits. 
The  pilot  attempted  to  land  the  boat,  but  before  he  reached  the  sltore 
ice  the  boat  struck  a  bar  and  hung  helplessly  there,  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  i<*e  along  the  shore.  Here  the  crew  worked  all  night  taking 
the  cargo  from  the  boat,  and  eventually  lightened  her  enough  to  get 
her  oft*  the  bar.  The  next  morning  they  reloaded  her  and  returned  to 
Circle  City,  wiser  men  by  an  additional  day's  experience." 
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If  this  statement  of  our  difliculties  in  navigating  this  slightly  known 
river  shall  prove  of  any  value  to  otliers  who  are  contemplating  a  like 
Yenture,  we  shall  have  been  amply  repaid  for  its  preparation. 

A  large  number  of  tlie  tributaries  of  the  Yukon  are  navigable  for  a  dis- 
tance of  from  50  to  400  miles.  The  Tanana  can  be  ascended  at  ordinary 
stages  of  water  to  the  last-named  distance  by  boats  drawing  four  feet. 
For  boats  drawing  three  feet  the  Andreafski  is  navigable  for  100  miles, 
the  Koynkuk  for  300  miles,  and  the  Porcupine  for  l'>5  miles.  The 
Stewart  Eiver  can  be  navigated  220  miles  by  boats  drawing  thirty 
inches,  and  boats  of  like  character  can  ascend  the  Telly  250  miles  in 
high  water.  White  Eiver  is  navigable  for  boats  drawing  three  feet  to 
a  distance  of  150  miles  in  high  water.  Lewes  Eiver  can  be  navigated 
by  boats  drawing  thirty  inches  from  its  mouth  to  Eink  Eapids,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty-three  miles.  In  the  oi)inion  of  experienced  river  men  it 
is  not  i)ossible  to  take  a  boat  tlirough  Eink  and  I'^ive  Finger  Ea])ids, 
"Which  are  about  six  miles  apart,  although,  as  stated  in  the  section  on 
The  Trails,  it  is  authentically  reported  that  Canadian  capitalists  are 
l)uilding  boats  to  run  from  the  head  of  Lake  Teslin  down  the  Tfeslin 
(Hootalinqua)  and  the  Lewes  to  Dawson.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  line  the  boats  through  both  rapids.  The  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Teslin  to  the  head  of  L.ake  Teslin  is  332  miles,  and  a 
eurveyor  of  the  Dominion  Government,  who  (tame  down  the  river  in 
October,  reports  that  he  found  from  one  to  twenty-eight  fathoms  of 
iirater  in  the  lake,  which  is  105  miles  long,  and  not  less  than  five  and 
a  half  feet  in  the  river,  which  was  .at  low  stage  at  the  time  of  the 
soundings.  From  Five  Fingers  to  the  White  Horse  Eapids,  a  distance 
of  217  miles,  boats  of  three-foot  draft  would  have  no  difficulty  at  a 
medium  stage  of  water,  while  boats  of  fimr-foot  draft  could  successfully 
navigate  the  uj^per  river  from  Grand  Canyon  through  the  lakes  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Bennett,  a  distance  of  ninty-nine  miles.  It  is  possible 
that  some  dredging  would  be  necessary  to  enable  boats  to  get  over  the 
shallow  bars  at  the  foot  of  two  or  three  of  the  bikes. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  ccmstitute  a 
vast  system  of  waterways  of  about  4,000  miles  in  aggregate  h^ngth 
and  navigable  for  boats  of  from  200  to  800  tons,  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  numerous  streams  which  have  not  been  explored 
that  may  eventually  bring  the  figure  to  5,000  miles  or  more.  This 
magnificent  network  of  navigable  rivers  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  the  most  important  factor  in  the  future  development  of  the  greatest 
Hiineral  zone  on  the  American  continent. 

The  only  practical  means  of  transportation  for  long  distances  avail- 
able in  this  country  during  the  winter  is  the  dog  team.  Horses  were 
tised  last  winter  between  Circle  City  and  Dawson,  but  tliey  i)rovc«l  a 
failure  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  feed.  Dogs  are  used  in 
large  numbers  for  freighting  t"  the  mines  and  between  i)oints  on  the 
^ver,  being  attached  to  sleds  by  means  of  a  simple  harness  constructed 
^  light  leather  or  strips  of  canvas.    The  standard  sled  \^  ^er^vtw  ^^ftX> 
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long,  Sixteen  inches  wide,  and  five  inches  in  beiglit,  made  of  bircli  and 
sLod  with  steel  or  brass.  The  usual  number  of  dogs  in  a  team  is  fonr, 
but  (luite  frequently  six  or  eiglit  are  used  and  sometimes  even  more.  A 
good  dog  team  will  draw  200  pounds  to  the  dog,  including  the  camp 
outfit,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day  can  be  made  on  a  good 
trail.  The  dogs  are  fed  on  dried  salmon,  when  obtainable,  the  allow- 
ance to  a  dog  being  about  two  pounds  per  day.  Owing  to  the  poor 
local  run  of  salmon  during  the  past  season  dog  feed  is  very  scarce,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  bacon,  lard,  and  rice,  which  brings 
the  cost  of  feeding  a  dog  up  to  about  $1  per  day.  As  there  are  no 
trails  except  from  points  on  the  river  to  the  mines,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  reach  the  coast,  to  travel  over  the  ice  on  the  river.  The  Yukon, 
like  all  long  rivers  iiowing  north,  freezes  first  at  the  mouth,  and  the 
mush  ice  from  the  headwaters  is  caught  by  the  solid  ice  toward  the 
mouth  and  piled  up  in  Jagged  ridges  from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 
Wlien  the  river  finally  closes  these  ridges  occur  every  mile  or  so  and  at 
every  bend,  while  the  intervening  stretches  present  an  indescribably 
rough  surfacte,  composed  of  up  edged  ice  cakes.  In  onler  to  travel  on 
the  ice  at  all  one  must  wait  until  the  snow  falls  to  a  sufiicient  depth  to 
fill  up  the  rough  places,  and  then  a  trail  has  to  be  broken  by  the  use  of 
snowshoes  before  the  dogs  can  draw  the  sleds.  Although  the  river 
generally  freezes  over  by  November  1,  it  is  seldom  that  the  trail  is  in 
good  condition  before  Christmas.  The  journey  from  Circle  City  to 
Juneau,  a  distance  of  865  miles,  has  been  made  in  twenty-seven  days, 
but  the  usual  time  is  from  forty  to  fifty  days.  During  January  and 
FebruHry  the  temperature  frequently  drops  to  60  or  70  degrees  below 
zeio,  and  the  trip  is  one  that  few  men  care  to  undertake. 

As  there  are  many  practical  men  on  the  Yukon  who  have  declared 
their  intention  of  remaining  in  the  valley  until  they  can  ride  to  the 
coast  in  a  Pullman,  it  may  be  pardonable  for  one  who  knows  less  than 
they  of  the  diflieultics  involved  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  a  possible 
railway.  There  is  a  very  strong  im'-ession  here,  born  more  of  hope, 
])erliaps,  than  of  positive  information,  that  steps  will  soon  be  taken  to 
construct  a  railroad  from  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  by  way  of  Chilkat 
Pass  and  the  Dalton  trail,  to  Fort  Selkirk.  Some  heavy  grading  would 
be  nuj Hired  from  Pyramid  Harbor  to  the  summit  of  Chilkat  Pass,  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles.  From  Chilkat  Pass  to  the  Yukon,  by 
the  proposed  route,  is  about  325  miles,  and  those  who  have  passed 
over  the  trail  state  that  but  few  expensive  cuts  would  be  necessary,  as 
the  eonntry  for  the  most  part  is  made  up  of  low  rolling  hills  and 
l)rairies,  and  very  little  bridjring  would  be  required.  The  greatest 
jidvantnge  which  a  road  striking  the  Yukon  at  Fort  Selkirk  would 
have  over  one  entering  the  country  by  the  TjUju  route,  or  from  the 
Stikeen  to  the  head  of  Lake  Teslin,  would  be  that  it  would  avoid  the 
ra|)ids  in  the  Lewes  River.  It  would  solve  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tioji  for  the  ux)per  river  section  as  far  north  as  Forty  Mile,  as  lightr 
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draft  steamers  could  ply  between  the  terminus  of  the  road  and  Forty 
Mile  for  live  months  in  the  year,  making  two  round  trips  a  week. 

Captain  Bay,  who  has  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  subject, 
has  made  two  reports  to  his  Department,  recommending  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet  or  Prince  William  Sound 
to  the  Tanana  Eiver  and  thence  to  Circle  City,  and  he  has  asked  that 
an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps  be  sent  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
route  in  the  spring,  in  time  to  cooperate  with  him.  The  Indians  of 
the  Tanana  pass  to  and  fro  over  the  proposed  route  all  winter,  both  to 
Circle  City  and  to  the  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Snshetna. 
The  distance  by  this  trail  from  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanana  is  about  350  miles,  and  to  Circle  City  about  450  miles. 
The  shortness  of  this  route,  and  the  fact  that  it  communicates  with 
the  open  sea,  is  entirely  in  our  own  country,  can  be  operated  all  winter, 
and  intersects  our  richest  mining  districts,  commend  it  strongly  to 
Captain  Eay's  favor.  By  making  a  terminal  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tanana,  and  another  at  Circle  City,  American  merchants  can  dominate 
the  trade  of  the  entire  Yukon  Valley,  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  in  British  North  America.  The  completion  of  a  Canadian  railroad 
to  the  Yukon  would  be  disastrous  to  American  trade  in  this  section,  as 
American  products  would  be  discriminated  against  and  Canadian  mer- 
chants would  do  in  Alaska  what  American  merchants  are  now  doing 
in  Northwest  Territory.  As  the  development  of  the  mining  industries 
of  all  of  Northern  Alaska  is  paralyzed  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  food 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices — the  commercial  companies,  as  now  man- 
aged, being  unable  to  meet  even  the  present  demand — the  project  of  a 
railroad  by  the  Cook  Inlet  route  should  commend  itself  to  the  consid- 
eration of  American  capitalists. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 

Aside  from  the  all-important  question  of  the  food  supply,  the  greatest 
hardship  imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  Yukon  basin,  and  the  one 
against  which  the  most  general  complaint  is  heard,  is  the  poor  mail 
service.  The  mail  contract  for  the  Circle  City  route  calls  for  a  monthly 
letter  service  between  Juneau  and  Circle  City,  at  a  compensation  of 
f  G,999  for  the  year — an  absurdly  inadequate  amount  under  the  abnormal 
conditions  existing  here,  (a)    On  account  of  the  high  compensation 


alt  is  proper  to  say  that  the  coiulitions  relatiug  to  the  mail  service,  sot  forth  in 
the  next  few  pages,  Avill  no  longer  exist  after  July  1, 1898.  The  PoHtmastor-Genoral, 
oil  March  29,  1898,  awarded  a  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  from  Jnncan  to  Wearo, 
Alaska,  at  an  annnal  compensation  of  $56,000.  The  contract  provides  for  two  ronnd 
trips  a  month  for  a  period  of  four  3'cars,  beginning  July  1,  1898.  The  contractor 
oMigates  himself  to  provide  supply  and  relief  stations  and  to  stock  them  with  ample 
supplies  and  provisions,  reindeer,  and  dogs.  The  contract  also  calls  for  Laplanders, 
carriers,  and  dog  tenuis  in  Hufiicicnt  numbers  to  insure  regularity  of  service.  The 
principal  intermediate  points  on  the  route  are  Dawson  and  Forty  Mile,  Northwest 
Territory,  and  Circle  City,  Alaska.  The  Canndiati  GoTernmcut  has  consented  to  the 
Mteblishment  of  necessary  supply  stations  on  her  toriitory. 
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demanded  by  carriers,  the  great  cost  of  supplies,  and  the  immense 
prices  which  dogs  command,  it  is  impossible  for  a  contractor  to  make 
any  profit  on  a  yearly  contract  at  a  less  rate  than  $25,000.  If  the  con- 
tract were  extended  over  a  period  of  years  the  service  conld  be  per- 
formed for  h»8S,  i)erhaps,  as  the  contractor  would  then  be  justified  in 
making  proper  preparations  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  stations, 
the  purchase  of  dog  teams,  etc.,  which  he  can  not  do  under  a  yearly  con- 
tract and  at  present  ])rice8.  At  least  seven  round  trips  during  the  year 
must  be  made  on  the  ice,  and  as  a  round  trip  consumes  from  thi'ee  to 
four  months,  it  is  necessary  to  have  four  carriers  constantly  on  the  road. 
It  is  essential  that  their  wages  be  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  an  object 
to  return  to  .luneau;  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  renuiin  here  and  let  the 
outgoing  mail  accumulate,  to  be  tiiken  out  by  the  first  steamboat  in  the 
Slimmer.  A  dog  team  such  as  would  be  required  for  the  service  costs 
at  least  $1,500,  and  four  of  these  would  represent  an  initial  outlay  of 
$0,000,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the  present  contract  allows.  In  addition 
to  the  carrier  an  Indian  would  have  to  be  employed  to  accompany  each 
team,  to  handle  the  dogs  or  break  trail,  at  a  cost  of  $100  or  $125  x)er 
month  and  subsistence.  Under  the  most  expeditious  schedule  that 
could  be  arranged  it  is  probable  that  for  seven  months  in  the  year  at 
least  eight  men — four  carriers  and  four  Indians — would  be  constantly 
under  pay,  at  an  aggregate  cost  in  wages  and  subsistence  of  not  less 
than  $1,500  per  month.  The  expenses  during  the  four  or  five  months 
thjit  small  boats  can  be  used  on  the  upper  river  would  be  considerably 
less;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  outlay  in  wages  of  carriers  and  Indiana 
and  the  subsistence  of  men  and  dogs  would  rea<»h  fully  $18,000  per  year. 
Tlusse  figures  are  not  given  haphazard,  but  are  based  on  careful  calcu- 
lations made  by  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions,  two  or 
three  of  whom  have  carried  the  mail  and  know  whereof  they  siieak, 
and  one  of  whom,  after  an  exi)erienee  of  three  months  as  a  subcon- 
tractor, at  a  time  when  the  compensation  was  larger  than  it  is  now, 
found  himself  $3,200  out  of  pocket. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bemars,  the  mail  carrier  who  brought  in  the  mail  which 
left  Juneau  September  0,  ariived  here  October  12.  He  left  Juneau 
August  0,  with  the  mail  for  that  month,  being  assured  by  the  contractor 
that  he  would  find  sui)ply  stations  every  hundred  miles  all  the  way  to 
Circle  City.  On  his  arrival  at  Lake  Bennett,  where  he  supposed  he 
would  find  supplies  and  a  boat,  he  learned  that  these  had  not  been 
provided,  and  was  forced  to  pay  out  all  the  money  he  had  with  him 
for  passage  to  Dawson,  lie  was  practically  penniless,  and  without 
food,  suitable  clothing,  or  blankets.  His  entire  equipment,  as  he 
tersely  puts  it,  consisted  of  Uncle  Sam's  mail  bag,  a  gun,  a  fishing 
line,  and  his  past  experience.  He  rea<?hed  Dawson  August  20,  where 
he  concluded  to  remain  a  month  in  order  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay 
his  way  to  Circle  City,  turning  over  the  August  mail  to  the  carrier  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  who  had  also  been  forced  to  stop  in  Dawson  for 
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a  month's  employment  before  proceeding  to  tliis  place.  As  stated, 
Mr,  Domars  reached  Circle  City  October  12,  and  he  is  still  here,  abso- 
lutely jwwerless,  through  lark  of  eiiuipment,  to  return  to  fFoneau.  No 
one  blames  him,  but  some  severe  criticisms  of  others  more  responsible 
for  the  present  state  of  aftairs  are  heard. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  absence  of  proi)er  postal  facilities,  the  people 
are  forced  to  send  their  mail  out  by  private  parties,  usually  paying  $1 
per  letter,  with  no  assurance  that  their  letters  will  ever  reach  their 
destination.  A  very  larjjfe  proportion  of  the  letters  coming  into  the 
country  are  received  through  the  same  uncertain  channels.  The  fol- 
lowing notice,  ta<ken  from  the  bulletin  board  in  front  of  one  of  the 
commercial  companies'  stores  at  Circle  City,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
kind  of  mail  service  our  citizens  are  forced  to  employ:  ''I  will  leave 
Circle  City  for  Juneau  in  a  few  days.  Any  iierson  having  letteis  to 
send  I  will  mail  for  81  per  letter.  In  case  I  do  not  get  beyond  Dawson 
the  mail  will  be  turned  over  to  relijible  parties  going  out."  As  the  man 
who  signed  this  notice  was  an  individual  who  formerly  had  a  contract 
to  carry  the  mail  from  Juneau  to  Circle  City,  and  wlio,  becoming  dis- 
gusted with  the  Job,  droppc^l  the  mail  bag  on  the  trail,  where  it  was 
picked  up  the  following  summer  by  his  successor,  it  might  be  supposed, 
especially  in  view  of  his  own  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  would  go 
through  at  all,  that  not  many  would  have  seen  rtt  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  aervices,  but  so  great  was  the  desire  to  communicate  with  friends 
on  the  outside  that  a  large  number  of  persons  committed  letters  to  his 
doubtful  care. 

On  account  of  the  inadeciuacy  and  unreliability  of  the  mail  service 
each  of  the  commercial  companies  is  obliged  every  winter  to  send 
a  man  to  the  outside  world,  at  an  expense  of  $1,500  or  $2,000,  for 
Indians  and  dogs,  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  to  the  home  office  requi- 
sitions and  information  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  business. 

American  citizens  in  Dawson  complain  bitterly  of  a  regulation  which 
ciiuses  great  delay  in  the  receipt  of  letters  addressed  to  them  by  their 
friends  in  the  United  States.  All  such  letters  are  placed  in  the  Circle 
City  sack  at  Juneau,  brought  through  Dawson  to  Circle  City  and  then 
returned  to  Dawson  for  <listribution.  This  arrangement,  which  cer- 
tainly must  be  based  on  a  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  postal 
authorities  of  the  distance  and  tlie  dithculties  of  communication 
between  the  two  places,  involves  a  useless  transportation  of  Dawson 
mail  for  nearly  600  miles  and  a  dehiy  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  days  in  its 
delivery. 

This  unsatisfactory  condition  relative  to  the  mail  has  its  i)athetic 
side.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  here  who  have  not  heard  from  the 
outside  for  many  months,  in  some  cases  even  years,  although  they  have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  are  not  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the 
folks  at  home.  One  man,  who  was  closely  observed  at  the  last  distri- 
bution of  mail,  tunie<l  sadly  away  as  the  last  name  was  called,  and  with 
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sobH  iu  his  Toico  said  to  ao  aeqaaintance  staodiiig  by,  '^1 
here  eighteen  mouths  and  have  not  had  a  single  v  onl  fVoiq 
T«nsoii  of  the  wear  from  constant  handling,  most  of  the  Id 
in  liy  private  parties  are  stripped  of  their  enveltqies  by  t 
reach  their  destination.  At  Dawsou,  previous  to  the  1st  oi 
tbere  were  three  places  in  the  town  where  mail  Tva.s  distribi 
storesof  the  two  commercial  compauies  and  at  Oorey's  t^aloJ 
of  these  places  the  boxes  were  filled  with  letters  without  ei| 
therefore  in  many  eases  with  nothing  to  identify  the 
they  wore  written.  One  letter,  which  will  servo,  a 
written  in  an  Eastern  city  in  Jnne,  1894,  opening;  with  ' 
boy,"  and  closing  with,  "Your  anxious,  bnt  ever  loving  e 
inquisitive  reader,  who  wonders  how  even  so  mnch  oltlie  i 
private  letter  coitid  become  known  to  a  conscientious  tfl 
sboald  bear  in  mind  that  all  such  letters  as  that  de^L 
least  casually  by  hundreds  of  men  in  the  hope  of  tiudingl 
tbey  know  mnst  have  been  written  to  them.  On  October 
]>olico  at  Dawson  took  charge  of  the  mail,  and  it  i:^  probfl 
condition  thero  has  somewhat  improved. 

Doring  tlie  navigation  season  a  letter,  newspaper,  and  i 
ser\'ice  is  performed  by  the  steamers  on  the  Yukon,  whicll 
isolation  somewhat,  but  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  j 
pie  of  the  Yukon  Basin  are  practically  shut  off  from  < 
with  the  outside  world. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  above  I 
a  mail  containing  900  letters  arrived  in  Circle  Citj-.  Tiifl 
brought  this  mall  in  left  Juneau  October  5  and  reached  I}^ 
the  middle  of  November  in  an  exhausted  condition,  which 
his  entering  the  hospital  for  treatment,  the  mail  being  tul 
a  freighter,  who  brought  it  to  this  place.  There  are  maiiyfc 
who  had  instmeted  their  correspondents  to  addri!S?<  themC 
and  but  few  of  this  class  received  any  mail,  as  the  anthorill 
son  failed  to  forward  their  letters. 

A  word  in  this  connection  to  thoughtful  friends  in  the  Stal 
every  letter  roeeivod  here  from  the  outside  coutairj.s  one  orl 
paper  clippings,  and  with  rare  exceptions  these  clippings 
Klondike,  a  subject  with  which  it  is  fair  to  assnitic  that  ( 
man  on  the  Yukon  is  infinitely  more  familiar  than  newRpafl 
in  Eastern  cities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  t 
is  from  sixty  to  ninety  days  younger  than  that  enntaiiied  i 
pings.    It  is  respccifnily  suggested  that  it  would  be  far  nioiJ 
tory  to  the  people  here  if  their  friends  would  sen 
giving  the  details  of  recent  events  of  general  interest  in  1 
world. 
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pPENDIX— KEPOKT   OF    THE    CHAMBER   OF   COMIdEB 
OF  JUNEAU,  ALASKA. 

The  witbin  sketcli  of  the  resources  of  Jiinenn  liaa  been  compiled  by 
tlio  CliamTterof  Commerce  of  Alaska,  and  is  respectfully  sent  to,  and  by 
the  reqnc!«t  of.  the  De|»iirtment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Cbnmber  of  Commerce  takes  extreme  pleasure  in  ever  holding 
itself  at  the  commands  of  the  Department,  and  will  willingly  furnisli 
any  and  all  data  and  information  respecting  this  coast  of  Alaska  t1 
it  may  have  in  ita  possession. 

Hespectfblly  submitted. 
^m  L.  G,  Kaufman, 

^^h  Seeretary  Alaska  Chamber  of  Commerctii 


lu  the  autamn  of  1880  the  site  of  this  present  thriving  city  was  a 
wilderiiesa,  covered  witb  a  forest  of  standing  timber  and  a  dense, 
tangled  undergrowth  of  alder,  salmon  berry  bushes,  and  thorny  "devil 
club,"  a  mass  almost  impenetrable  even  to  the  beasts  which  were 
its  only  inhabitants.  It  was  then  that  Hichard  T.  Harris  and  Joseph 
Juneau, prospectint;  along  the  shores  of  Gastiueau  Chunuel, discovered 
Gold  Creek  and,  following  up  its  rocky  canyon,  found  rich  placer  and 
quartz.  The  news  of  the  discovery  bvonght  others  to  the  scene,  and 
the  first  house  was  brought,  ready  framed,  from  Sitka,  and  put  np 
December  4,  1881,  by  George  E.  Pilz,  since  deceased.  The  building  of 
the  town  immeiliately  followed  the  discovery  of  gold.  The  first  name 
given  to  the  place  was  llarrtsburg,  but  shortly  after  it  was  changed 
to  Hockwell,  after  one  of  the  naval  oflicera  then  stationed  at  Sitka.  In 
the  fall  of  18ai  the  citizens,  thinking  that  one  of  the  discoverers 
in  the  camp.  .Joseph  Juneau,  bad  not  received  the  full  measure  of  honor 
due  him,  held  a  meeting  and  again  changed  the  name  of  the  town,  from 
Itockwell  tO'Tuuean. 

By  the  beginning  of  188^  the  popnlation  of  Juiicau  had  iiicreuscd  to 
about  thirty  persons,  principally  miners  from  Wrangeil  and  Sitka. 
Some  of  those  from  Sitka  were  thirty  days,  or  even  more,  makiug  the 
voyage,  owiug  to  Ibe  rough  weather  wliich  freijueiitly  prevails  in  that 
latitude  during  the  winter  monthH.  One  party  lost  its  course,  and 
having  no  chart  went  nearly  around  Admiralty  Island,  exploring  almoist 
evwy  bay  and  inlet  between  Sitka  and  Juneau.  Another  party  was 
blowu  ashore  on  an  island  in  Stejibens  Passage,  the  cauoe  wrecked, 
and  most  of  the  ell'ects  washed  away  by  the  surf,  and  over  a  mouth 
was  consumed  in  completing  the  trip.  Other  similar  disasters  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  One  coming  to  Alaska  now  on  the  floating  pal- 
aces which  ply  regularly  between  her  ports  and  the  centers  of  trade 
can  ficanrely  realize  the  hardships,  privations,  and  siift'erings  emhircd 
by  thu  pioneers  of  the  district.    The  sole  capital  of  many  tif  thtsa  u^%,'% 
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consisted  of  a  sack  of  floar,  a  side  of  bacon,  a  few  poands  of  beans,  an 
ax,  pick,  shovel,  and  canoe.  The  hardships  did  not  discoarage  these 
sturdy  men,  for  they  knew  that  gold,  and  plenty  of  it,  lay  in  the  basin 
above  tliem,  and  tliey  set  to  work  cutting  down  the  monarchs  of  the 
forest  and  building  cabins  for  their  shelter  daring  the  long  months  of 
the  approaching  winter. 

>  Several  cabins  were  constructed  daring  that  fall,  a  few  of  which  are 
still  to  be  found  on  the  town  site,  but  the  greater  number  have  been 
replaced  by  large,  substantial  bnildings.  These  cabins,  while  small, 
are  not  in  the  least  uncomfortable  in  which  to  S])end  the  long  winter 
months  of  Alaska,  and  many  a  pleasant  evening  was  spent  daring  that 
season  by  these  few  pioneers  who  unconsciously  located  what  was  soon 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  district,  the  picturesque,  progressive,  and 
important  city  of  Juneau.  Although  the  selection  of  the  town  site 
was  made  without  reference  to  natural  advantages  except  its  proximity 
to  the  basin  passes,  it  is  yet  true  that  had  the  sole  object  of  these  pio- 
neers been  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  purely  commercial  instead  of  a 
mining  town,  no  more  perfectly  adapted  place  could  be  found,  either  as 
a  distributing  point  for  the  surrounding  mines  and  for  the  interior  or 
for  tlio  transshipment  of  goods  to  other  coasts  or  inland  points.  A 
sheltered  harbor  with  good  anchorage,  ample  facilities  for  wharf  con- 
struction, central  location,  and  many  other  natural  advantages  leave 
little  to  be  wished  for. 

The  first  miners'  meeting  ever  held  in  Alaska  convened  in  the  ^^Flag 
of  All  Nations"  in  February,  1881.  At  that  meeting  a  code  of  mining 
laws  was  framed  for  the  Harris  mining  district,  which  district  includes 
all  of  southeastern  Alaska  except  the  districts  of  Sitka  and  Wrangell, 
and  liichard  T.  Harris  was  elected  the  first  recorder  of  the  district. 
R.  Dixon  and  Judge  Henry  States  succeeded  Harris.  John  G.  Held 
was  the  next  recorder  chosen  by  the  people,  and  served  a  term  as  such 
lor  several  years. 

Juneau  is  the  only  city  in  Alaska  which  has  been  granted  a  United 
States  patent  for  its  town  site.  The  town-site  entry  was  made  October 
13,  1893,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891.  John  Olds  was  the  first 
trustee  appointed,  who  was  succeeded  by  Karl  Koehler,  and  was  in 
turn  siuicecded  by  the  present  incumbent,  Thomas  E.  Lyon.  A  patent 
for  the  town  site  was  issued  September  4, 1807,  and  about  the  middle 
of  October  the  first  deeds  for  town  lots  in  Juneau  were  issued.  The 
l)atentable  acreage  in  the  town  site  of  Juneau  was  108.49. 

I3y  reason  of  her  favorable  situation,  with  respect  to  the  immense 
adjacent  (quartz  mines  and  as  the  supply  and  transfer  point  for  the  inte- 
rioi-,  Juneau  has,  in  the  short  i)eriod  since  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in 
Silver  l>ow  Basin,  gained  a  supremacy  in  i>opulation  and  a  commercial 
inii)ortance  far  in  excess  of  any  other  city  north  of  Paget  Sound. 
Juneau  is  the  key  city  of  the  far  northwest — a  busy,  business-like,  cos* 
mo])olitan  town  of  about  3,000  permanent  residents.  The  popalation  is 
largely  augmented  during  the  winter  season  by  prospectors  and  minen 
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who  are  prevented  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  from  the  pursuit  of 
their  summer  callings  and  iu  summer  by  tourists  who  Hock  hither, 
attracted  by  the  grandeur  of  its  unsurpassed  scenery.  During  the 
three  years  just  passed  Juneau  has  had  a  marked  and  steady  growth, 
until  now,  instead  of  the  miners'  cabins  and  the  makeshift  trading  stores 
there  have  appeared  substantial  residences  and  modern  business 
blocks,  of  which  larger  and  more  southern  cities  might  well  be  proud. 
The  principal  streets  are  laid  with  heavy  plank  pavement;  all  streets 
liave  sidewalks  of  ami>le  width;  a  thoroughly  modern  electric  plant 
furnishes  the  city  with  both  incandescent  and  arc  lamps;  a  water  sys- 
tem, excelled  by  none  on  the  Pacific  coast,  furnishes  water  for  botli 
domestic  and  fire  purposes,  and  a  citizen  volunteer  fire  company,  thor- 
oughly equipped  with  carts,  ladders,  hose,  fire  extinguishers,  and  all  the 
latest  paraphernalia,  keeps  careful  watch  that  the  city  is  not  devastated 
by  fire. 

In  the  fire  department  Juneau  takes  special  pride.  Hydrants  are 
placed  at  frequeiit  intervals  througliout  the  town,  the  very  reliable 
water  supply  being  stored  in  reservoirs  on  the  hillside  at  such  eleva- 
tion as  to  afford  amx)le  pressure  at  all  points,  thus  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  fire  engines.  The  fire  apparatus  is  well  housed  in  suitable 
buildings.  Watchmen  are  kept  constantly  patrolling  the  city  during 
the  night,  to  give  instant  alarm  at  the  breaking  out  of  any  confiagra- 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  great  fire  protection  afforded  by  the  water 
supply  the  waterworks  provide  power  for  more  than  a  dozen  large 
manufacturing  establishments.  A  telephone  system,  liberally  patron- 
ized, connects  Juneau  with  the  mines  in  the  basin  immediately  back  of 
the  town,  with  Douglas  City  and  the  great  Treadwell  group  of  mines 
situated  on  Douglas  Island  immediately  opposite  Juneau,  and  also 
with  the  large  mining  settlement  at  Sheep  Greek,  about  four  miles 
from  the  city. 

Juneau,  through  the  Federal  Government,  offers  every  educational 
facility  found  in  cities  of  corresi)onding  size  in  more  civilized  centers. 
Besides  the  free  schools,  there  are  a  number  of  educational  institutions 
maintained  by  private  enterprise;  no  less  than  five  religious  organiza- 
tions hold  services  in  their  own  church  buildings;  a  large,  conveniently 
Bituated,  and  well-appointed  hospital  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity;  one  free  and  two  private  circulating  libraries  furnish  the 
latest  reading  matter  to  the  residents  of  the  town.  The  Alaska  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  composed  of  the  representative  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  the  city,  diligently  watches  over  the  commercial  and 
financial  interests  of  the  entire  district. 

Three  principal  and  a  dozen  minor  transportation  companies  run 
steamers  regularly  between  Puget  Sound  and  Pacific  coast  ports  and 
this  town,  giving  to  Juneau  an  average  of  about  five  steamers  each 
week.  Three  commodious  wharves  furnish  ample  dock  facilities  for 
these  steamers.  The  largest  wharf  has  a  deep-water  frontage  of  700 
l!eet|  and  its  warehouse  lioors  cover  a  space  of  more  than  30,000  square 
'  4S81— No.  10 9 
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feet.  The  following  report  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company 
shows  the  amonnt  of  merchandise  discharged  at  these  wharves  by  this 
company  alone  during  the  past  season :  Freight  handled  at  Junoan  City 
wharves  from  April  1,  1897,  to  April  1, 1898 — Beeeived,  16,751  tons; 
forwarded,  3,934  tons;  total,  20,085  tons. 

Exclusive  of  the  various  mining  and  milling  companies  having  their 
principal  place  of  business  in  Juneau,  the  business,  professional,  and 
industrial  interests  of  this  city  may  be  summarized  as  follows,  each 
establishment  being  enumerated  once,  only  bona  fide  and  distinct  busi- 
ness establishments  being  enumerated: 

Anhiti'ctH 2'  Grocoi ios  (cxolnslve) 2 

Absnyers 2     Giina  and  amniunitioii -i 

Attorneys  at  law 18  \  I [arcl ware  stores 5 

Bakeries 6     Harness  makers 2 

liaiikK^  State 2  '  Hay  and  grain 2 

JJarlier  .shops 6     Hospital 1 

niacksiiiiths 2  ^  Hotels 6 

B<iardin^  liouBcs 6  .  Iu.snrauce  offices 2 

Boat  builder 1     Iron  works  and  machine  shop 1 

BondiiijL?  coiii]iany  (goods  in  transit) .       1     Jewelers  and  watch umkors ',i 

Boot  and  shoe  store  (exclusive) 1     Laundries 0 

Brcwmies 2     Lodging  houses 12 

Bntchc'r  shops 4     Luml)er  y arils 3 

CalHUotuiakcTB 2     Merchandise  brokers 0 

CarpcnttTs  and  builders 10     Millinery  stores 3 

Carpet-cloaning  works 2  ,  Newspaper  and  printing  offices 2 

Churches 5     Painters  and  paper  hangers 5 

Cigar  and  tobacco  stores  (exclusive).       4     Photographers 2 

Cigar  factory 1  '  Physicians  and  surgeons G 

Civil  engineers 3  ,  Pile  driver  and  marine  builder 1 

Coal  hunkers 2     Saloons 30 

Confoitioncrs 2  ■  Shoemakers 5 

('urio  antl  variety  stores 2  •  Stationery  and' hook  store 1 

Dnncing  halls 3     Steamship  offices 3 

Dentists 3     Surveyors 4 

I )raying  and  freighting 4     Tailors 5 

nrcssmakin«:  estahlishmmts I?  .  Taxidermist I 
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Drugstores 4     Telephone  company 1 

Dry  gnods  Ccxoluslve) 1      Theaters S 

Klcctric  li^rht  and  i)ower  company  1.  1  '  Title  abstract  company 1 

Fruit,  and  produce 3  (Undertaker 1 

Fui  nit  uri' stores 3     Upholsterers '. 2 

1  inri«.i*; 3  I  Wood  worker  (other  than  carpenter).  1 

(i»ner:il  nlCl■^■halnli^o  and  Yukon  out- 
lit  tir^ 12 

Alaska  1ms  all  tlic  professional  men,  clerks,  mechanics,  and  laborers 
she  mods  or  can  accommodate  at  the  present  time.  IMlniug  men 
^vitll  (•ai)ital  and  prospectors  who  can  bring  a  snhstantial  stake  and 
who  can  aid  in  the  development  of  the  country  are  about  the  only 
classes  to  wliom  the  field  is  open,  and  to  them  Alaska  offers  splendid 
iiulu(tements.  Wages  here  are  not  as  high  as  the  outside  world  seems 
to  suppose,  but  all  comers  may  be  assured  of  adequate  compensation 
Ibr  their  labors.    Skilled  laborers  are  vei-y  well  paid. 
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Juneau,  from  its  geographical  situation  and  from  the  number,  expe- 
rionce,  and  capabilities  of  its  merchants,  is  the  logical  outfitting  and 
supply  point  for  the  mines  of  the  coast  and  the  interior.  The  pros- 
pector, bent  on  e;xploring  the  gold  regions  of  the  interior,  first  comes  to 
Juneau,  purchases  his  outfit  and  supplies,  and  then  decides  as  to  which 
route  he  shall  take  to  the  interior.  Good-sized  boats  ply  regularly 
between  Juneau  and  Wrangcll,  Taku  Inlet,  Pyramid  Harbor,  and  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Lynn  Canal. 

Juneau  is  the  center  of  the  Harris  mining  district.  Tributary  to 
Juneau  is  a  vast  mineral  belt,  upon  which  arc  mills  containing,  ap- 
proximately, 1,600  stamps  and  furnishing  employment  to  .about  5,000 
people.  A  short  sketch  of  this  mining  district  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
Department 

Four  miles  from  Juneau,  at  the  head  of  Gold  Creek,  lies  Silver  Bow 
Basin,  where  Juneau  and  Harris  made  their  first  discovery  of  aurif- 
erous (luartz.  Here  the  development  of  properties  has  been  steadily 
carried  forward.  All  the  claims  are  highly  i)roductive  and  their  per- 
manency assured.  The  first  attempt  at  milling  in  this  basin  was  made 
by  the  Johnson  Mill  and  Mining  Cou)pany,  which  built  the  first  wagon 
road  to  the  falls,  where  it  erected  a  mill  to  work  the  ores  from  the 
mines  now  owned  by  the  Ebner  Gold  Mining  Company.  In  1887 
George  E.  Pilz  erected  a  small  Huntington  mill  on  the  i)roperty  now 
being  operated  by  the  Alaska-Juueau  Gold  Mining  Company.  The 
veins  of  the  Silver  Bow  Basin  have  a  general  trend  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  with  a  dip  about  three  feet  in  ten,  and  are  classed  as 
contact-fissure  veins,  the  reef  having  a  black  slate  hanging  wall  and 
a  greenish-colored  gneiss  foot  wall.  Between  the  walls  of  the  contact 
a  space  of  several  hundred  feet  intervenes,  which  is  filled  in  with 
schists,  quartz  veins,  and  vein  matter.  The  filling  is  network  from 
knife-blade  seams  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  although  the  general 
trend  of  the  main  vein  is  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  on  the  reef. 
The  character  of  the  ore  is  a  sulphurate  of  iron  and  galena,  associated 
to  a  small  degree  with  zinc  blende,  antimony,  and  copper  pyrites,  and 
carries  both  gold  and  silver,  although  generally  richer  in  gold. 

Leaving  Silver  Bow  Basin  and  crossing  a  divide  at  an  altitude  of 
3,500  feet  into  Sheep  Creek  Basin,  this  same  vein  increases  greatly  in 
silver,  while  the  amount  of  gold  carried  is  about  the  same.  In  the 
easternmost  workings  of  the  Silver  Queen,  at  nearly  the  foot  of  the 
range,  is  found  native  and  ruby  silver  and  gray  copper  ores  similar  to 
the  silver  districts  of  Colorado  and  Xebraska;  but,  as  stated  before,  it 
also  runs  well  in  gold,  and  all  milling  of  these  ores  consists  simply  in 
reducing  their  bulk  by  concentration  and  without  any  free-gold  saving 
appliances.  The  reef  is  located  continuously  from  two  to  three  claims 
in  width  for  a  distance  of  over  six  miles  through  Silver  Bow  Basin  and 
over  the  range  into  Sheep  Creek  Basin  to  the  Silver  Queen,  with  almost 
continuous  surface  croppings  the  entire  distance.  Following  still  far- 
ther east  along  the  belt,  where  the  reef  leaves  the  valley  and  climbs 
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tho  mountain  side,  the  veins  again  crop  to  tlie  surface,  n^ad  locations  are 
strung  out  from  this  point  over  another  high  range  andS  through  valleys 
and  over  ridges  to  Taku  Inlet,  a  distance  of  fully  eigki  miles.  On  this 
end  are  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Last  Ohance,  Sheriidan,  and  Little 
Queen  locations,  which  show  some  very  rich  gray  copptr  ores.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  development  of  this  basin  into  one  bf  the  leading 
quartz  camps  of  Alaska. 

Shuck  Bay  has  produced  large  amounts  of  placer  gold  in  past  years, 
though  now  its  leads  are  attracting  considerable  attention.  Of  these 
tho  Red  Wing  group  is  most  advanced  in  development,  located  in  Shack 
Basin  and  owned  by  the  Windham  Bay  Gold  Mining  Company.  This 
property  was  located  several  years  ago  by  William  Ebner,  of  Junean, 
and  others,  and  considerable  development  work  has  been  done  on  the 
same.  The  ore  is  of  a  free-milling  nature,  carrying  iron  and  zinc  blende, 
galeuji,  a  trace  of  copper  in  combination  with  gold,  and  a  small  x)er- 
ceiitage  of  silver. 

While  the  first  auriferous  quartz  discovered  in  Alaska  was  found 
near  Sitka,  mining  operations  have  never  been  vigorously  prosecuted 
in  Sitka  district.  During  the  past  season  considerable  interest  has 
been  manifested  and  several  very  promising  groups  of  claims  have  been 
bonded  to  Eastern  capitalists,  and  the  coming  season  will  witness  a 
great  deal  of  development  work. 

Tlie  richness  of  the  surface  prospects  in  Sumdum  district,  fifty  miles 
south  of  Juneau,  has  inspired  the  gold  seeker  with  great  hope  for  tho 
future  of  tlie  many  located  iu  the  vicinity,  and  the  promise  has  been 
fulfilled  in  every  instance  where  development  has  been  made.  Most 
consi^icuously  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  Bald  Eagle  mine,  which,  a 
mere  prospect  four  years  ago,  has  become  one  of  the  richest  and  best 
paying  properties  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  ores  carry  very  little  free 
gold,  the  values  lying  entirely  in  sulphurates,  these  being  principally 
pyrites,  though  botli  zinc  and  lead  sulphurates  are  present  in  consider- 
able quantities,  the  octagonal  sulphurate  predominating,  this  being  the 
richest  of  all  quartz,  wherever  found.  A  crusher  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
adit  discharges  its  product  into  a  flume,  wliich  conveys  it  to  tho  mill, 
nearly  a  mile  distant,  at  a  nominal  cost  for  handling;  and  its  richness 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  four  stamps  in  four  days  less  than 
six  months  produced  concentrates  valued  at  a  round  $100,000,  or  nearly 
$17,000  i>er  month.    The  average  value  of  all  ores  mined  is  $30  per  ton. 

Admiralty  Island,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago, 
lies  south  of  Juneau.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  coast  by  a 
narrow  channel,  and  its  mineral  belt  is  in  common  with  that  of  Douglas 
Island,  lying  north  of  it.  A  number  of  claims  have  been  located  upon 
its  ledges,  which  vary  in  character  from  low  to  medium  grade,  and  in 
size  from  mere  stringers  to  immense  deposits,  approaching  or  oven 
exceeding  that  of  the  great  Tread  well.  Funter  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  locations. 

Upon  Douglas  Island  there  are  now  dropping  480  stamps  in  the  mills 
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of  the  Tread  well  and  the  Mexican  companies,  the  first  of  which  has  made 
this  island  famous  the  world  over.  The  reef  upon  which  these  mills 
are  located  extends  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  island,  and  upon  it 
have  been  located  numerous  claims.  The  TreadwcU  has  recently  let 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  620  additional  stamps,  which,  when  in 
operation,  will  make  this  group  of  mines  the  largest  that  the  mining 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Like  the  mother  lode  of  California,  the  mother  lode  of  Alaska,  or  the 
great  mineral  belt  which  extends  {\long  the  coast  of  southeastern  Alaska, 
just  back  from  the  water's  edge,  and  which  never  fails  to  pay  the  care- 
ful prospector,  has  of  course  its  spots  of  unusually  rich  value.  At 
Berners-  Bay,  forty  miles  north  of  Juneau,  on  Lynn  Canal,  there  was 
discovered  some  years  ago  ore  of  splendid  promise.  The  principal 
mines  in  this  very  rich  district  are  those  of  the  Berners  Bay  Mining 
and  Milling  Company,  the  Jualin  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  and 
the  Portland  and  Alaska  Mining  and  Milling  Company.  The  Aurora 
Borealis  has  recently  erected  a  five-stamp  mill  on  its  proi)erty  in  this 
district,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  operation.  The  character  of  the 
Aurora  is  free  milling,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
richest  paying  veins  in  the  district.  The  Mellin  Mhiing  and  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Berners  Bay  will  soon  erect  a  twenty- stamp  mill  on 
its  iiroperty. 

Many  valuable  locations  have  been  made  in  the  Ketchikan  district, 
though  no  mills  have  yet  been  erected.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing mining  districts  on  the  coast,  and  is  expected  to  add  considerably 
to  Alaska's  gold  output. 

On  the  banks  of  Prince  William  Sound  immense  deposits  of  copper 
have  been  found,  which  bid  fair  to  rival  the  famed  Anaconda  mine. 

The  mining  carried  on  in  the  Lituya  section  is  confined  to  the  beach 
or  ruby  sand  deposits  that  lie  along  the  shore  line,  some  miles  distant 
above  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  The  first  discovery  of  gold  was  made 
there  a  number  of  years  ago,  since  which  time  washing  has  been  car- 
ried on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  every  season.  The  Lituya  Bay  gold 
commands  the  price  of  $18  i)cr  ounce.  It  is  fine  and  somewhat  scaly, 
but,  being  untarnished  by  rust,  amalgamates  readily,  and  but  a  very 
small  per  cent  is  lost  in  the  tailings.  The  gold  dex)osited  along  the 
shores  is  brought  there  by  glacial  action  from  the  range  back. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  that  but  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of 
this  rich  coast  has  ever  felt  the  tread  of  the  prosi)ector,  and  a  valuable 
field  for  operations  is  open  to  all  who  may  come.  The  great  success  of 
this  section  of  the  country  has  inspired  the  breasts  of  capitalists  with 
unlimited  confidence  in  this  country,  and  good  undeveloped  i^rospects 
find  a  ready  sale.  The  chief  virtue  of  prospecting  on  the  coast  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  is  the  ability  to  kec])  in  constant  communication  with  a 
distributing  point  for  supplies  and  the  general  evenness  of  the  climate, 
which  is  not  nearly  as  severe  as  the  great  msyority  of  mining  settle- 
ments throughout  the  world. 
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iowa: 

Serenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  ike  State 
of  loira^  1895-1890.    W.  E.  O^Blenesa,  Commissioner.    176  pp. 

Since  tlie  publication  of  the  sixth  biennial  report  the  Iowa  legislatarc 
has  passed  a  new  law  governing  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and 
granting  certain  additional  powers  to  the  commissioner.  The  most 
important  provision  of  this  law  makes  it  compulsory  upon  manufac- 
turers and  others  employing  live  or  more  wage  earners  to  furnish  certain 
specified  wage  and  industrial  statistics  when  required  by  the  commis- 
sioner. 

The  present  reiwrt  deals  with  the  following  subjects:  Letter  of  trans- 
mittal, introduction,  recommendations,  etc.,  18  pages^  industrial  statis- 
tics, iO  pages;  strikes,  1  page;  railroad  statistics,  9  pages;  the  Amana 
Society,  13  pages;  manual  training  schools,  11  pages;  coox>erative  rail- 
roading, 2  pages;  the  Temple  amendment,  83  pages. 

Indi'Strial  Statistics. — Tables  are  given  showing  by  counties  and 
industries,  for  the  years  1895  and  189G,  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees,  the  number  of  apprentices,  the  total  yearly  wages  paid,  and 
the  number  of  weeks  in  operation  for  1,752  establishments,  representing 
152  industries.  In  1895  these  establishments  employed  42,472  males, 
7,130  reinales,  and  730  apprentices,  making  a  total  of  60,638.  In  1896 
there  were  employed  40,854  males,  7,732  females,  and  687  apprentices, 
(u*  a  total  of  49,273.  This  shows  a  foiling  off  in  1896  of  1,365  persons. 
In  the  number  of  females  employed,  however,  there  was  an  increase  of 
296  persons  in  1896. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  these  1,752  establishments  also 
shows  ;i  decrense.  In  1895  this  item  amounted  to  818,119,080,  and  in 
1890  to  $17,369,622,  or  a  decrease  of  $749,458. 

The  establishments  were,  on  an  average,  in  operation  on  full  time  and 
with  lull  force  42  weeks  in  1895  and  40  weeks  in  1896 ;  on  short  or 
reduced  time  with  reduced  force  5  weeks  in  1895  and  8  weeks  in  1896. 
Th(*  average  time  during  which  business  was  entirely  suspended  was  5 
weeks  in  1895  and  4  weeks  in  1896. 

The  industry  paying  the  greatest  amount  in  wages  was  that  of  coal 
mining,  being  $3,592,029  in  1895  and  $3,257,215  in  1896.  Next  in 
importance,  as  regards  this  item  of  wages,  was  the  sash  and  door 
manufacturing  industry,  the  wage  payments  for  this  industry  being 
$1,29!),627  in  1895  and  $1,217,485  in  1896.    The  other  industries  whose 
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wage  payments  aggregated  over  lialf  a  million  dollars  during  the  year 
1890  were  the  newspaper,  printing,  and  binding  industries,  8088,823; 
wholesale  groceries,  $747,884;  pork  packing,  $088,203;  and  retail  dry 
goods,  $023,030. 

Strikes. — In  1805,  40  strikes  were  reported  to  the  bureau,  involving 
2,484  persons,  and  resulting  in  a  wage  loss  of  $118,715.  In  1800  there 
were  but  13  strikes,  involving  880  persons,  and  resulting  in  a  wage  h)ss 
of  $74,025.  All  the  strikes  reported  a  reduction  in  wages  as  the  cause 
of  strike. 

Railroad  Statistics.— This  consists  of  tables  showing  by  groups 
of  occupfitions,  for  the  years  1805  and  1800,  the  number  of  officials  and 
other  employees  in  the  service  of  the  railroad  companies  doing  business 
in  the  State,  and  their  total  yearly  and  average  daily  earnings. 

During  1805,  24,107  persons  were  employed  in  the  railroad  industry, 
of  whom  113  were  general  officers.  In  1800  there  were  28,105  persons 
so  employed,  of  whom  132  were  general  officers.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  distribution  of  expenditures  for  salaries  and  wages  of 
the  railroad  companies  during  the  years  1805  and  1800: 

EXPEXDITUKES  OF  KAILROADS  FOIi  SALAIMES  AND  AVAGES,  1895  AND  1896. 

Expcutled  iimler — 


Oeaeral  administration 

Mflintcnanco  of  way  and  Htructiin's 

Maintenance  of  eqaipmeiit 

Condncting  transportation ... 


1895. 


$595, 232. 10 
3,  216, 926.  98 
2.361,961.80 
7,580,410.86 


1896. 


$645, 047. 86 
3, 825. 892. 40 
3,207,4M7.07 
8,221,334.75 


The  Amana  Society. — Two  articles  descriptive  of  this  socialistic 
community  are  reproduced  from  a  monthly  magazine. 

Manual  TRAI^'ING  ScnooLS. — This  chapter  contains  reports  from 
the  superintendents  of  the  manual  training  schools  at  West  Des 
Moines  and  Mason  City.  They  give  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  study 
and  systems  of  instruction  at  each  school. 

Cooperative  Eailroading. — This  contains  an  account  of  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  whereby  employees  can 
acquire  shares  of  stock  in  the  comi)any  by  making  installment  pay- 
ments. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Twenty-seventh  Amiual  Beport  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor.    ]March,  1897.    Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief,     xv,  353  i)p. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  tliis  report:  Part  I,  Social  and 
industrial  changes  in  the  county  of  Barnstable,  104  pages;  Part  II, 
Graded  weekly  wages,  20l*  pages;  Part  III,  Labor  chronology,  189G, 
47  pages. 

Part  I,  Social  and  Industrial  Changes  in  the  County  op 
Barnstable. — This  part  of  the  report  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made 
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by  direction  of  the  legislature,  and  lias  si)ecial  reference  to  the  immi- 
gration of  Western  Islanders  into  tlio  county.  The  presentation 
consists  of  population  and  industrial  statistics,  «ind  portrays  by  com- 
parative figures  the  present  conditions  of  the  county  and  the  changes 
that  it  has  undergone,  and  indicates  the  means  by  which  improvements 
can  be  made  in  its  resources  and  in  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants. 

Part  II,  Graded  Weekly  Wages. — This  comprehensive  presen- 
tation of  wage  statistics  for  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
has  already  been  reviewed  in  Bulletin  No.  14.  It  is  published  in 
installments,  the  present  report  (the  second  installment)  containing 
occupations  having  the  initial  letters  D,  E,  F,  and  G. 

Part  III,  Labor  Chronology,  1896.— This  chapter  contains  brief 
accounts  of  important  events  affecting  labor  that  occurred  during  the 
year.  These  accounts  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  under  each 
of  the  three  heads — hours  of  labor,  wages,  and  trade  unions,  resi)ec- 
tively.  The  chapter  also  contains  a  reproduction  of  the  labor  laws 
passed  in  1897.  The  following  summary  will  give  an  idea  of  the  labor 
movement  during  the  year  189G : 

*'  In  the  year  189G  the  labor  unions  continued  agitation  for  a  shorter 
working  day,  increased  wages,  and  the  use  of  union-made  goods  desig- 
nated by  means  of  the  label.  Considerable  eflbrt  was  also  made  in  the 
interest  of  organization,  unions  being  formed  in  several  trades  hitherto 
unorganized.  Owing  to  the  general  curtailment  of  production  and  the 
necessary  idleness  of  several  thousand  employees,  the  labor  unions 
were  particularly  beneficial  by  paying  to  members  a  fixed  sum  weekly, 
thus  supplying  a  means  of  living  in  place  of  loss  of  emjiloyment.  The 
labor  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  during  the  past  year  were  due 
chiefly  to  the  labor  unions.  The  settlement  of  labor  difficulties  by  the 
principle  of  arbitration  was  adhered  to  more  strictly  than  in  previous 
years.  The  principal  subjects  receiving  the  indorsement  of  organized 
labor  were  the  abolition  of  contract  labor  on  public  works,  raising  of 
the  compulsory  school  age,  further  restriction  of  hours  of  labor  for 
women  and  children,  the  extension  of  factory  laws  to  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. !N^ew  members  rei)orted  admitted  to  various  unions  num- 
bered 1,G37,  a  slight  increase  over  the  i)receding  year.  Few  organiza- 
tions formed  numbered  34,  with  1,454  charter  members.  These  figures 
are  probably  less  than  the  actual  number." 


AHVXTAL    REPORT    ON   THE    COOPERATIVE    SAVINGS   AND  LOAN 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  NEW  YORK 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  Belntive  to  Cooperative 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations^  for  the  year  1896.  Transmitted  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Xcw  York,  March  1,  1897.  F.  D. 
Kilbarn,  Superintendent  of  Banks.     799  pp. 

This  report  consists  of:  A  letter  of  transmittal,  24  pages;  a  list  of 
cooi)eratiye  savings  and  loan  associations  that  have  reported  to  the 
banking  department,  or  have  been  organized  or  authorized  under  the 
banking  law,  from  1875  to  1897,  including  building-lot  associations,  29 
pages;  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  cooperative  savings 
and  loan  associations  of  the  State  of  New  York,  January  1, 1897,  as 
compiled  from  reports  to  the  banking  department,  684  pages;  a  com- 
parative table  of  assets,  liabilities,  receipts,  disbursements,  etc.,  of 
eooi)erative  savings  and  loan  associations  for  the  year  1896,  81  pages; 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  lot  associations,  22  pages;  a 
copy  of  the  law  governing  the  organization  and  supervision  of  coop- 
erative savings  and  loan  associations,  40  pages. 

The  tables  following  give  the  aggregate  assets  and  liabilities,  receipts 
and  disbursements,  etc.,  of  349  national  and  local  associations  in  the 
State: 

ASSETS  AND   LIABILITIES.   RECEIPTS  AND  DISBUKSEMENTS,  OF  849  SAVINGS  AND 

LOAX  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1896. 


Items. 


ASSETS. 


I«oaii8  on  bond  and  mort  gngo •••••.•..•••• 

LoMia  ou  Bharea 

JLoaxia  on  other  ftocnritica 

Stockii  and  bonds 

Bealestato 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 

Tnmiture  and  flztnrea 

Inatallmenta  due  and  unpaid 

Interest,  premium,  fees,  uud  fines  duo  and  unpaid. 
Other  assets 


National. 


$13,858,121 

444.  926 

43,632 

12,000 

2, 105, 842 

603,043 

42, 650 

275,096 

252,067 

249, 924 


Total 


18,037,301 


LIABILITIES. 


Dne  tbareholders,  dncs  and  profits  ... 
Dne  Hhareholdors,  matured  Hharca  — 
Bolanoo  to  be  paid  out  on  loans  made 

Borrowed  money 

EamUkgs  nndiTided 

Other  liabUities 


Total 


14,800,206 

GOO 

1. 158, 245 

184,  277 

1, 573,  715 

320. 258 


18,037.301 


Local. 


$31,750,240 

1,029,144 

166,456 

3,430 

1,935.687 

1, 160, 627 

41,215 

76,811 

135. 973 

144,334 


36,452,917 


32,947,037 

659,420 

819, 338 

444,  534 

2, 038. 339 

44. 249 


36,452,917 


Total. 


$45,608,361 

1,474,070 

210,068 

15,430 

4,131,529 

1,832,670 

83,865 

351,007 

888,040 

894,258 


54,490,218 


47,747,243 
660,020 

1,477.583 
628,811 

8,612,054 
364,507 


54,400,218 
ASIA 
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ASSETS  AND   LIABILITIES,  TIECEIPTS  AN'D  DISBUKSEMENTS,  OF  349  SAVIXCS  AXD 

LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  IMO-Couclnded. 


Itemfl. 


National. 


Local. 


RECEIPT .-«. 


CaAli  on  Iian<l  January  1, 189C 

8ubBcri|>tion8  on  Kliaree 

Money  borrow»;d 

Mort  ^gCA  roileeiuod 

OtluT  loans  rvilconiod 

Real  cfta te  nold 

Fees  received 

l*rnniium  received 

Interest  n^cci  ved 

Fines  recxi  ve4 

Rent  received 

Other  rocLii)t8 


5.348, 

1»5. 
2.eifl. 
292. 
328. 
Ml. 
414. 
«6l. 
42, 
.67, 
494, 


812 
764 
507 
412 
524 
540 
214 
821 
180 
070 
333 
493 


I 


Total : 11,152,289 


DISHl'R8EM£NT8. 


Lonnod  on  mortgage 

I^ani*d  on  other  securit  ies 

Puid  on  withdmwnls,  dncs,  ami  protlta  ... 

Paiil  niatun-d  shares 

Paid  borrowed  money 

I*uid  iiiten-Kt 

Paid  for  real  entate 

Paid  salaries,  clerk  hin\  and  commissions. 
Paid  advert ining.  printing,  and  i>ostai;e. . . 

Paid  rent 

Paid  repairs  to  real  estate 

Paid  taxes,  insunince,  etc 

Other  disbunenieuts 

Cash  on  hand  December  31, 1890 


4, 141, 125 

389. 710 

3,302,006 

874,802 

171.285 

87,845 

001.521 

509.060 

47.006 

42,342 

37.000 

67,065 

028,218 

603,013 


Total 11,152.260 


$1,472,080 

8,083.535 

1, 110. 189 

4,618,837 

667.171 

226,765 

ao.oio 

443,563 

1,685,431 

43,662 

68,001 

233,888 


18.534,381 


6,888,827 

861,674 

7,017,868 

634,227 

021,124 

44,808 

332,004 

184.342 

23.345 

33,087 

43,003 

81.103 

265,817 

1,160,627 


ToUl. 


$2,037,301 

18,437.290 

1,305,736 

7,235,349 

859.  «I6 

555,  SOS 

172,124 

858,384 

S»2M.«20 

85.722 

135.334 

727,881 


29.066.650 


11.021,058 

1.251,384 

10,349,871 

1,000,060 

1,002.400 

132.653 

1,024.425 

000.431 

70,411 

7fi.06D 

70.183 

148,168 

894,035 

1,832,670 


18.534,381  !      2»,886,«0 


MISCKLLANKOT'S  STATISTICS  OF  349  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  FOB  THE 

YEAR  189C. 


Item.H. 


AA8«M'lation8 

Sharrs  in  forre.Tanuarv  1,  1H96 

Sharen  issued  durinj;  tlie  year 

SlKircrt  willidrawn  durlii«;* the  year 

Shares  in  force  De4'enihcr31, 1»9G 

Hormwiiii;  nienilM-rs 

Shares  hrld  hy  borrowing  nieiiiher.-) 

Non borrowing  memlMTs 

Shares  held  by  uonborrowiug  niemberti 

FtMiiale  shanOiolders 

Shares  hehl  by  females 

Aniniiiit  of  mortgages  on  property  in  tho  .^tate 

Expiii-'f's  for  the  year 

Foreebwiircs  in  1W>6 


nXot  including  17  assoi-iations  not  rciwrting. 


National. 

Local. 

■ 

ToUl. 

36 

313 

249 

674, 317 

727.911 

1,402.338 

262.681 

198,605 

461,376 

211.925 

199, 147 

414. 073 

722.  073 

727.450 

1,449.533 

11,85G 

20,358 

32.214 

151,886 

212, 752 

367,038 

02.758 

74,006 

137.364 

567. 1B7 

514,  707 

1,  081.  894 

a9.38G 

(129,310 

a3»i.7u5 

a  73, 18C 

'1201.672 

a  274. 858 

$7.  375, 1U9 

$29, 100. 790 

$36,844,929 

^704,  555 

$291,780 

$990.3:t8 

439 

264 

703 

AHHTTAL   REPORT   ON  THE  BinLDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

OF  OHIO. 

Bixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations 
of  Ohioj  for  the  year  ending  December  31j  1896,  W.  S.  Mathows, 
Ex-officio  Inspector  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations.    «^16  pp. 

This  report  contains  returns  of  business  operations  and  otlier  data 
received  from  all  building  and  loan  associations  in  tlio  State  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1890.  Twenty  four  pages  are  devoted  to 
an  introduction  and  summary,  and  481  pages  consist  of  statistical 
tables  showing  in  detail  for  each  association  comparative  data  for  1895 
and  189G,  assets,  liabilities,  receipts,  disbursements,  statements  of  earn- 
ings, distribution  of  eiirnings,  record  of  shares,  miscellaneous  statistics, 
date  of  organization  and  capital  stock,  and  the  names  of  officers  and 
dex>ositories. 

The  statement  following  shows  the  totals  for  all  associations  in  the 
State  as  presented  in  the  summary.  Of  the  755  associations  in  the 
St<ate  8  were  national. 

• 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Permanont 708 

Serial 19 

Terminating 21 

Serial  and  terminating 4 

Total 755 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Borrowing  members 81,288 

Nonborrowiiig  members 216,372 

Total 297,660 

SHARES. 

Shares  of  running  stock  in  force 1,215,895 

Shares  of  i)aid-iip  stock  in  force 173, 161 

Total  shares  in  force 1,389,059 

Shares  upon  which  loans  have  been  made 410, 176 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 

Anthorized  capital  stoek $793,000,000.00 

Subscribed  capital  stock 300,435,571.00 

Capital  stock  paid  m 80,175,163.71 
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ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand $4,168,583.16 

Loans  on  mortgage  secnrity 83,204,9(6.27 

Loans  on  st-ock  or  pass-hook  security 6,039,214.38 

Real  estate 2,476^317.49 

Other 2,018,108.76 

Total 96,906,524.06 

LIABILITIES. 

Running  stock  and  dividends 57,209,528.35 

Paid-lip  stock  and  dividends 22, 965, 635. 36 

Deposits  and  interest 12,517,570.43 

Fund  for  contingent  losses 2^873,399.86 

Borrowed  money 949^705.64 

Other 390,684.42 

Total 96,906,524.06 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1896 4,691,14&09 

Dues  on  running  stock 21,225, 119.90 

Paid-up  stock 5,440,573.08 

Deposits 12,575,278.49 

Mortgage  loans  repaid 15,508,865.84 

Interest 4,984,179.32 

Premiums 1,022,712.83 

Fines 76,930.66 

Pass  hooks  and  initiation 68,004.89 

Borrowed  money 8,491,054.34 

Real  estate ^ 418,375.41 

Other 1,187,210.20 

Total 70,689,463.06 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Loans  on  mortgage  security 21,055,468.10 

Loans  on  stock  or  x)ass-hook  security 2,706,534.42 

Withdrawals  of  running  stock 17,648,614.04 

Withdrawals  of  paid-up  stock 3, 546,910. 63 

Withdrawals  of  deposits 11,913,048.01 

Dividends 2,860,364.67 

Borrowed  money 3,499,281.72 

Interest 554,314.84 

Other 2,737,645.84 

Cash  on  hand 4,167,270.78 

Total 70,689,453.(6 

EARNINGS. 

Interest 5,021,448.91 

Premiums 1,025,349.68 

Fines 78,671.77 

Transfer  foes 6,494.84 

Pass  hooks  and  initiation 61,341.29 

Rents 73,755.43 

Other 317,201.96 

Total 6,584,263.88 
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MSTKIBUTIOX   OP   EARNINGS. 

Dividenilfl  on  runniug  stock $3, 021, 684. 76 

Dividends  on  paid-up  stock 1, 469, 318. 80 

To  fund  for  contingent  losses 410,281. 14 

Interest  on  deposits 549,745.85 

Interest  on  borrowed  money 76,810.95 

Salaries 428,854.41 

Losses 115,973.47 

Miscellaneous 521,594.50 

Total 6,584,263.88 

These  figures  show  an  increase  over  the  j'ear  1895  of  5.31  per  cent  in 
the  amount  of  capital  stock  x^aid  in.  There  was  likewise  an  increase 
of  6.37  per  cent  in  the  number  of  members,  of  5.20  per  cent  in  the 
amount  of  assets  and  liabilities,  of  0.83  per  cent  in  the  amount  of 
receipts  and  disbursements,  and  of  5.50  j^er  cent  in  the  total  earnings. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE   STATE  BOARD   OF  ARBI- 
TRATION AND  CONCILIATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ulevenih  Amiual  Bejfort  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Concilia' 
tian  of  Massachusetts  J  for  the  year  ending  December  31j  1896,  Charles 
H.  Walcott,  Chairman.    204  pp. 

The  report  proper  consists  of  an  introduction  and  detailed  accounts 
of  thirty  cases  dealt  with  by  the  board.  An  appendix  contains  a  digest 
of  laws  relating  to  State  and  local  boards  and  other  tribunals  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  the  board  took  cognizance  of  controversies  involving 
persons  whose  yearly  earnings  were  estimated  at  $1,210,300.  The  work 
of  the  board  has  been  about  the  average  amount  and  of  the  same  gen- 
eral nature  as  in  former  years,  except  tly^ jtfhftritinn  cases,  as  distin- 
guished from  cases  of  conciliation,  haver  "uly  mini  numerous 
than  heretofore.  The  expense  of  maiiy  ■Uilj_ili(in 
and  conciliation  for  the  year  has  been 


•|/vn  ap 
Ji  had  a 


5  ^  ^  ^ 
^  ^  t>  ^ 

i^^^  .otal  of  0,974 

<?  g  /.^bership  of  trade 
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AEBITEATION  OF  HEW  TORK. 

mth  Annual  Hcport  of  Hit  Boiml  o/  Mnlifjlion  anil  Arbitration  of  the 
State  of  Xew  Tori:    Transmitted  to  tbo  Legislature  Jaimarj'2S,180T. 
Cbnrles  L.  Phipps,  William  Purccll,  and  W,  H.  IT.  Webster,  Coni- 
■     missinners.    589  pp. 

Tills  report,  like  those  for  preceding  years,  contains  accouuts  of 
individual  labor  dispntes,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  indus- 
tries, and  verbatim  rei>ort8  of  proceedings  of  the  board  where  sessions 
wei'o  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony.  An  aitpendix  contaiua 
a  reproduction  of  arbitration  laws  in  the  vai'ions  States. 

During  the  year  ending  October  31, 189C,  240  labor  (lisputes  were 
reported.  This  was  nearly  40  per  cent  less  than  in  18B5,  and  far  below 
the  average  number  in  previous  years.  This  decrease  is  attributed 
mainly  '-to  tho  contiuaance  of  the  business  depreasion  and  conscijaeut 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  unemployed,"  and  to  some  extent  "to 
conservative  action  oii  the  part  of  worbingmen,  who  have  learned  from 
cxi>erieiice  that  the  strike  is  a  weapon  to  be  used  only  aa  a  last  resort.'* 

Eighteen  principal  cases  are  cited  where  the  board  exercised  iU 
power  of  mediation.  The  246  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  State  were 
distribnted  among  the  following  occupations: 

ETKISKS  AKD  LOCKOCTS  IN  NEW  YORE,  BY  OCCUPATIONS.  1S«. 


P. 

,  etrikct 

imlJunB.                or 

1  tocknals. 

SiTikM 

or                   Oei^DpnUinia. 

iMkaato. 

J 
3 

Fi™,orVH,n.k.r..... 

1  '   PrlKlioc  tnulM 

Fiirntlnru  wdrlctn  ... 

1 

•  1 

Botl^r 

niikm   and 

lUilini 

rki-m 

Gmiq  Broopor. 

'.rn.lM!!!": 

Hio™  nioT.utc« 

1 

Hi:::- 

Tatliln  forksn 

Ijiimihy  wotImt* 

Maitn-H  maken 

Mc"J"i»".... 

Ww.(  .ixl   «r.i>p«r 

r.rmp«,y™.' 

Ot;.,.r^ 

W 

iH 

- 



rOf  the  340  strikes  and  lockontct,  153,  or  83  per  cent,  oeenrred  in  tlte 
y  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  had  2C,  BnlYalo  21,  New  York  and  Brook' 
lyn  0,  Albany  7,  ltoche«ter  5,  and  the  remaining  SJiot^ciu  red  in  20  otlior 
cities  and  towns  thronghoat  the  State, 


REGEHT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

GKEAT  BKITAIN. 

Ninth  Report  on  Trade  Unions  in  Great' Britain  and  Ireland^  1896.  Iviii, 
274  i)p.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade.) 

The  information  contained  in  this  report  on  tirade  unions  is  presented 
under  the  following  heads:  Introduction  and  analysis  and  summary  of 
tables;  a  detailed  table  showing,  for  each  of  1,330  trade  unions  making 
returns,  the  date  of  formation  of  the  union,  the  number  of  branches  at 
the  end  of  189G,  the  membership  for  each  of  the  five  years  1892  to  1896, 
and  the  address  of  the  chief  office;  a  table  showing  details  of  funds, 
contributions,  and  expenditures  for  each  of  100  selected  trade  unions  in 
189C ;  a  comparative  table  showing  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  100 
unions  for  the  five  years  1892  to  189G  and  another  showing  for  the  seven 
years  1890  to  189C  the  amount  of  funds,  contiibutions,  and  expenditures 
per  member  for  the  same  100  unions;  also  tables  dealing  with  federa- 
tions and  trade  councils,  and  mortality  among  trade  unionists. 

The  number  of  trade  unions  making  returns  for  1896  was  1,330,  with 
12,807  branches  and  1,487,562  members.  Of  the  1,330  unions,  581,  with  a 
totjil  membership  of  1,094,345,  were  registered  under  the  trade  union 
act.  The  remaining  749,  with  a  total  membership  of  393,217,  were 
unregistered.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  union  membership  wasfurnished 
by  a  small  number  of  large  unions.  Thus,  there  were  30  unions  which 
had  a  membership  of  over  10,000  each  and  an  aggregate  membership  of 
718,050,  while  there  were  489  unions  of  less  than  100  members  each,  or 
an  aggregate  of  but  24,728  members.  About  83  per  cent  of  the  unions 
had  ii  membership  of  less  than  1,000,  while  their  aggregate  number  of 
members  was  only  14  x>er  cent  of  the  total  membership  of  all  the  trade 
unions. 

A  new  feature  of  the  i) resent  report  is  the  separate  statement  of  the 
number  of  women  belonging  to  trade  unions  in  each  group  of  industries. 
Of  the  total  trade  unions  reporting,  127  had  female  members  with  ai? 
aggregate  female  membership  of  108,578.  Of  these  unions,  107  had  a 
mixed  membership,  and  the  remaining  20  unions,  with  a  total  of  6,974 
l>er8ons,  consisted  entirely  of  women. 

The  table  following  shows  the  number  and  membership  of  trade 
anions,  by  groups  of  industries,  for  the  five  years  1892  to  1896. 
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NUMBER    AND    MEMBERSHIP    OF   TRADE    T'NIONS,    BY    GROUPS    OF    IXDrSTRIES, 

1892  TO  1890. 

[For  this  report  special  inqiiirioH  \rero  inado  -with  regard  to  tho  nioinborship  of  trade  unfcmn  for  tbe 
five  yeurs  1SU2  to  1B90.  Tho  rcHiilt,  while  couipletely  rcvi8iug  tho  fignrea  pnbliahed  in  prerioiu 
repoftM,  aironltt  »  much  inoro  complete  and  accurato  comparison  of  trade-union  mcuibcrsLip  for  a 
period  of  veurH  than  has  hitherto  been  avuilablo.] 


Group  of  induH-  I 


Unions  making  returns. 


MemberHhip  of  such  unions. 


incs. 


1802.  '  1893.  ,  1894.  1895.  1896.  '   1892. 


Building 

Mining  an<l  quar- 
rying  

Metal,  enginccr- 
ini;,  and  bhip- 
building  (a) 

Textile 

Clothing 

TrauHportation 
(land  and  sea)  .. 

Agricultural  labor 
and  lihhciicD 

Printing,  etc., 
trades 


Woodworking  and 

furnishing 

MiscoIIanvous 


147 
84 

267 

212 

39 

54 

9 

49 

99 


156  '    171  ;    178 


Total 1,184 
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209 

216 

42 


55 


11 

54 

102 
245 


89 


271 

220 

42 

59 

11 

oo 

105 
250 


90 

272 

235 

47 

00 

9 

54 

109 
262 


187 
86 

28  L 

233 

51 

59 

7 

55 

112 
259 


160,594 
323,297 

264,596 

200,  085 

82,086 

150,996 

36,279 

44.830 

30.516 
168,  521 


1893. 


1894. 


I 


1895. 


175,715  ;     181,077 
327,432       314,412 


255, 905  I  260, 128 


201,160 
79,672 


209,237 
80,805 


irtO,  351       122, 161 


1.239   1,285  !l,316  ,1,330    l,461,i:00 


32,28/  ' 

46,258 

30,379 
165, 533 


7,970 

47, 745 

30,293 
171, 113 


1,453,692  ,1,424,941 


182,439 
285,922 

264.901 

211,694 

77,667 

119, 108 

3,535 

49,014 

31,097 
172. 420 


1,397,887 


1S80. 

190.283 
£U,806 

301.5:8 

212,481 

70,800 

133.774 

3.540 

50,013 

80,141 
IS1,302 


1,487.503 


alW  thotorm  "cngine«'rlng''  U  meant  such  occupations  oa  machinists,  uiachino  builders,  turners, 
imtteVn  makern,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  from  tlio  above  table  that  there  was  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  trade  unions  from  1,184  in  1892  to  1,330  in 
1890.  The  trade-union  membershii)  shows  a  decrease  from  year  to 
year  until  1895,  when  the  lowest  figure,  1,397,887,  was  reached.  lu  1896 
the  number  of  members  had  increased  to  1,487,503,  the  highest  trade- 
union  membership  during  the  i)eriod. 

The  greatest  proportional  increase  of  membership  during  tho  five- 
year  i^eriod  occurred  in  the  building  trades,  while  the  greatest  decrease 
is  noted  in  the  group  of  agricultural  labor  and  fisheries.  Of  the  nine 
spccilied  groups  of  industries  given  above,  five  show  an  increase  and 
four  a  decrease  of  membershii).  The  greatest  membershii)  in  1896, 
301,500  persons,  was  reported  by  the  group  of  metal,  engineering,  and 
shipbuilding.  IN^ext  in  order  were  the  groups  of  mining  and  quarrying 
with  284,800,  and  of  textiles  with  212,491  members.  Tho  smallest 
membership  was  reported  for  the  group  of  agricultural  labor  and 
fisheries. 

The  financial  details  of  the  trade  unions  are  given  for  only  100  of 
the  leading  societies.  These,  however,  in  1890, represented  05  percent 
of  the  total  trade-union  membership  reported. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  financial  operations 
of  the  100  principal  trade-unions  for  the  five  years  1892  to  1890: 

FINANCIAL    OrKKATlONS    OF    100    rRIXCIPxVL    TRADE    T'NIOXS,  1892   TO    1800. 


Year. 


.  Member- 
I    shin  at 
I    enu  of 
each  year.; 


Income. 


Expcnili- 
tnro. 


189.2 913,759  ' 

ISO:* 917,490 

181U :  931,440  I 

l''»0 '  921,080 

Ji^ ,  960,953 


$7, 097,  an 

7, 910, 263 
8.029,034 
7, 059, 490 
8. 1&4, 520 


$0. 914, 153 
9,043,417 
7.041,470 
0,852,404 
0.090,718 


Fnnda  on 

bftnil  at 

ondof  year. 


$7,704,170 
6,637,006 
7,684,566 
8^461,671 

10.666,686 
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•Wbilo  the  income  of  the  trade  iinious  was  fairly  stable  daring  the 
five  years,  there  was  a  considerable  Unctuation  of  tlie  annual  expendi- 
ture. In  all  tlie  years,  except  1803,  tbe  total  expenditure  was  less 
than  the  total  income,  so  that  the  accumulated  funds  have  correspond- 
ingly increased.  The  annual  expenditure  was  greatest,  £1,858,300 
(89,043,417),  in  1893  and  least,  £1,239,230  (80,030,713),  in  189G. 

The  chief  general  features  to  be  noted  in  a  detailed  comparison  of 
expenditure  over  a  period  of  years  are  the  steady  and  continuous 
growth  of  expenditure  on  superannuation  j  the  comparatively  uniform 
cost  per  head  for  sickness,  accident,  and  funeral  benefits;  and  the 
marked  variations  in  the  expenditure  on  disputes.  These  points  are 
brought  out  in  the  following  comi^arative  table: 

EXPEXniTriiES  OF  100  PRINCIPAL   TRADE   UNIONS  ON  VARIOUS  BENEFITS,  ETC^ 

1892  TO  189C. 

[Tho  expenditure  per  member  is  calculated  thrnn/ihoat  on  the  Lasia  of  the  total  raemberHhip  of  the 
100  principal  trade  uuionn  and  not  on  the  membership  of  tho  unions  paying  tho  jmrticular  classes  of 
benefits.] 


Objei^t. 


1892. 


1893. 


1804. 


Anioant. 


1805. 


1890. 


Prr 
nieni-    Amount,    mem- 


Per 


bcr. 


ber. 


i    Per  I 

Amount,    mem-i  Amount. 

ber. 


Per 


mem-    Amount. 
:  ber. 


Unemployed 
benefit $1,702,501 

Dispute  ben- 
efit     1.739,224 

Sick  and  ac- 
cident ben- 
efit     1,013,356 

Snperannna- 

tion  benefit       490, 777 

Funeral  ben- 
efit        33C,2GC 

Other  ben- 
efits and 
ersnts 403,  COG 

Avorking  and  j 
other     ex* 
pcnses -  1.222,333 


11.87   $2,234,984   $2.44   $2,251,000  $2.42   $2,132,573 


1.00     2,804,477  \  3.15 


l.ll 
.54 


1,109,824     1.28 
516,274       .59 


72,  3C7 


83 


026,045 


1,118,239  I  1.20     1,284,000 


.  37         369, 100       .  40 


I 


593,  956 
339, 9(M 


I 


.44  :      600,900  ,     .65         596,482 
1.34  ;  1,227,852     1.34     1,366,421 


.01 
.30 

.04 

1.47 


030, 998 
370, 852 

242,425 

1,255,095 


$2.32 
1.00 


$1,388,301 
754, 930 


1.30  I  1,198,804 
.70 
.40 


i      690,003 
306. 910 


.20 
1.30 


314,770 
1,310,038 


Per 

meni- 

bcr. 


$1.43 
.78 

1.24 
.72 
.38 

.32 

1.3« 


Total..'  0,914,153  i  7.57     0,043,417  |  9.85     7,041,470 


7.50     0,852,40-4  ■  7.43  .  0,030.713 


I 


6.23 


The  expenditure  for  unemployed  and  dispute  benefits  reached  its 
highest  point,  £1,054,035  (85,129,401),  in  1893,  since  which  time  this 
kind  of  expenditure  has  almost  steadily  decreased.  Comxmring  1896 
Tfith  the  preceding  year,  it  is  found  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly 
35  per  cent  in  the  exi^enditure  for  the  unemployed,  and  of  18.5  per  cent 
for  dispute  benefits.  The  other  expenditures  varied  but  slightly  during 
the  five  years.  In  general,  there  was  a  decreasing  tendency  in  expendi- 
tures for  unemployed  and  dispute  benefits,  and  an  increasing  tendency 
in  expenditures  for  other  friendly  benefits.  In  1890,  for  the  first  time 
during  the  period,  the  exi)enditnres  for  sick  and  accident,  superannu- 
ation, and  funeral  benefits  exceeded  those  for  disputes  and  for  the 
nnemx)loyed. 

In  1896  each  group  of  industries  showed  a  decrease  in  expenditure 
for  unemployed  benefits  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
4584— Xo.  10 10 
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Otlier  forms  of  la1>or  organization  enumerated  in  tliis  rejiort  are  the 
federations  and  trade  councils.  A  -'federation-*  is detiued as  ^'an  asso- 
ciation of  separate  trade  societies  or  brandies  of  i>ocieties  connected 
with  kindred  tnides  for  certain  limited  and  specific  purpose's,  with  lim- 
ited and  defined  iK>wers  over  its  constituent  societies."  The  trade  eonn- 
cils  are  "purely  local  consultative  bodies,  to  wbicli  tbeir  eonstitaont 
SiK-ieties  send  representatives  fur  the  lairpose  of  discassiuu  and  advice."' 

The  following,'  summary  shows  the  distribution  of  federations  aecord- 
iiijLr  to  groups  of  industries  and  the  trade  councils  for  the  years  189i, 
1895,  and  LS9G: 

kki)i:i:a: Ki.v.-r  ».>f  thaih:  uxroxs  axi»  tkadk  rouxriLs.  i«m  to  uk. 


i?»t. 


1K)5. 


IgliO. 


Jiruiipo!'  :i:«!ifstr;<--. 
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Total 

TrnilK  f-oiiiiciN 


Xumljir. 
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.'hip. 
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19  :{1.).  6li9 

21  CI.  189 


Xii;uli«T. 


41 

IS 


M<'mlMT- 
sliip. 


Number. 


I 


41'1».  U19 


43 
17 


M<-:iibor- 
Hhip. 


03.191 
417.058 


ll? 

107,C«) 

19 

2ir>.  1)46 

19 

31 ».  188 

» 

X!4.  70U 

'Si 

79.062 

31 

8K,IKRI 

11"     i,r^.  7M 

I.TJ  t7J,l*ifO 


no 
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1. 116.982  , 
<>61,774  ; 


130 


I.U1.318 
(£2,327 


Tiie  a;;'gre;;rate  member.ship  given  in  the  table  docs  not  represent  an 
equal  number  of  separate  individuals,  since  in  some  cases  the  same 
union  ])el()n<;:s  to  more  than  one  federation,  and  it  often  happens  that 
local  branches  of  unions  are  affiliated  to  local  federations  for  certain 
])ui -poses,  while  for  other  purposes  the  entire  union  belongs  to  some 
f^^iMM'i  ill  federation.  This  duplication  occurs  mainly  in  the  mining  and 
bill  hi  in  ;^^  trades. 

Th<'  niunber  of  federations  reported  increased  from  119  in  189.1  to 
l:»()  ill  ISOO,  and  the  membership  of  afliliated  unions  and  branches 
from  l,lHJ,iU»L'tol,Ml,31S. 


ITALV. 

Stiff  is  fii-a  fla/h'  Scloprri  umuHii  ndVJmbifiirla  c  iHlVAfjiricoltHra  durante 
rtiimn  I'-fhi,  .Mini.stero  di  A,i,^ricol(ura,  Induslria  e  Commercio.  Dire- 
/iuiic  deiifrah'  delhi  Statistica.     181>8.     8S  pj). 

'i'his  rri)orf  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Italy  during  the  year  189G  is 
piibh^hcd  ])y  tlte  bureau  ofstatistics  of  the  Italian  department  of  agi'i- 
ciiliuie,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  statistics  cover  disxnites  in  the 
various  branches  of  industry  and  among  agricultural  laborers. 

1  Miring  \\h\  year  ISOiJ  Hic  bureau  received  notice  of  210  strikes,  iu 
whirli  *Mi,or)l  ])ersons  took  part,  or  an  average  ol'4.")7  i)er  strike.  These 
ligurcis  are  greater  tliaii  those  for  any  year  since  the  beginning  of  the 
period  (1S70)  during  which  strike  data  have  been   published.     The 
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fbllowing  table  shows  tlie  namber  of  strikes  and  sti-ilicrs  aud  the 
average  nambcr  of  strikers  per  strike  duriug  cacli  year  from  1879 
to  1896: 


STRrsES.  STRIKERS,  A.VD  AVEItAC.E  NUMIIEE  OK  S 

!        i   ^'"" 

i  ^'"■'-  ,  of  ■(rlk- 
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•t 

Ike. 

M 

120 

M.osi 

'  The  iiumber  of  strikes  iucreascd  from  32  iu  18T0  to  139  in  1390.  From 
tliat  time  until  189.'>  it  roinained  nearly  stationary,  when  in  1896  it 
increased  to  210.  The  greatest  number  of  strikes  in  1890  occurred 
during  the  months  of  June,  Auguat,  and  October,  while  the  smallest 
number  took  place  iluring  tlio  winter  months. 

Thecansesof  strikes  during  I896nnd  the  results  aio  shown  below: 

CAI.'SE.S  OF  SIKIKES,  Wlni. 
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Searly  53  per  cent  of  the  disturbances  during  the  year  1890  were  due 
to  demands  for  increased  wages,  while  12.4  per  ceut  were  on  account  of 
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reduction  of  wages,  inakiug  a  total  of  65  per  cent  of  the  strikes  which 
resulted  from  wage  disputes.  Nearly  4  per  cent  of  the  strikes  related 
to  hours  of  labor 

Of  the  strikes,  38  per  cent  were  successful  and  24  per  cent  were 
partly  successful,  while  38  per  cent  were  failures.  If  the  number  of 
strikers  is  considered,  the  results  were  still  more  favorable.  Seventy 
X>er  cent  of  the  strikers  succeeded,  18  x>er  cent  succeeded  partly,  and 
but  12  per  cent  failed.  The  most  successful  strikes  were  those  relating 
to  hours  of  labor. 

A  comi)arison  of  the  proportionate  results  of  strikes  during  a  period 
of. years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

KESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1878-1801  TO  1896. 


Per  cent  of  Htrikcs. 


Year. 


■      ^"'-  ful.      i 


1878-91 
189-2... 
18ya... 
1894... 
1H95... 
1890... 


43 

29    : 

38  > 
28  . 

24 


Per  cent  of  strikerik 


Partly 
sacooBS-  i   FaUed. 
ful.      I 


28 
52 
27 
57 
27 
17 


It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  during  the  period  the  propor- 
tion of  successful  strikes  has  increased  almost  steadily  from  year  to 
year.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  strikers,  there  is  a  lluctuatiou  in 
the  percentages  of  success  and  failure  from  year  to  year,  but  a  com- 
parison of  results  for  the  last  three  years  shows  a  decided  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  successful  strikers. 

Ill  the  next  table  the  nuinber  of  strikes,  strikers,  and  working  days 
lost  daring  189(»  is  shown  by  occupations: 

.STIMKES,  STRIKE  IIS,  AM)  WOKKING  DAYS  LOST,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1806. 


OocupatioDH. 


StrikoH. 


\V«av<'rs.  spinnorrt. nml  cardora. . . 

M Uu'iH  and  ore  »ligj;orH 

Mt'cliitnicH 

FuuudrTd 

Day  laborers 

^MasuiiH,  stoiio  riitt4.'rri,  ami  pavcrH 

Kiln  and  l'urna<i«  trmlerH 

Printers  and  cuni]io.sit«tr8 

Straw  jilaiters  and  hatters 

Tannery  

l)v«*r.s 


Hakers  and  pastry  couks 

Joiners T 

Oiuuitius  drivers  and  eonduetors 

PortiTH  and  coalcarriem 

Shoemakers,  tailors,  scams  tresses,  etc. 
Other  occupatiuuB 


Total 


Strikers. 


Adults.  Children 

15  years 
I  •  of  acn^  or 

;MaleH.    Females. ;    under. 
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8 
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3 
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14 
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27,028 
37  . 
28  : 


335 
617 


1,525 

8,086 

11 

28 

45 

10 

2 

52 

11.011 

28 

GO 


38 
36 


9,706 
31,007 

2,160 
656 

2,635 
880 
143 
278 
41,560 
882 
273 

1,563 
122 
908 
283 

2,203 

1,282 


210  39,955  I   34.264    21,832  !  06.051 


Working 
dayti  lost. 


66.804 

802,801 

4.683 

21.630 

16»162 

3,610 

671 

438 

027.997 

12,834 

4.425 

4,688 

332 

006 

293 

18^103 

10,864 


1.162,608 
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lu  1896,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  tbe  geatest  number  of  strikes 
occarred  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  and  tlio  textile  industries.  The 
unusual  number  of  strikers  reported  in  1896  is  due  largely  to  a  single 
strike  which  occurred  among  the  straw  x)laiters  in  the  vicinity* of 
Florence,  and  in  which  40,050  persons  took  part.  This  industry,  there- 
fore, reports  the  greatest  number  of  strikers  during  the  year.  Next  in 
importance  as  to  number  of  strikers  were  the  miners  and  ore  diggers, 
31,007,  and  the  weavers,  spinners,  and  carders,  with  9,706  strikers. 

Of  the  96,051  persons  who  participated  in  strikes  during  the  year, 
39,955  were  men,  34,264  were  women,  and  21,&$2  were  children.  The 
large  number  of  women  and  children  is  due  to  the  above-mentioned 
strike  of  straw  i)laiters,  in  which  26,950  women  and  11,000  children 
took  part. 

There  was  but  one  strike  reported  in  the  agricultural  industry  during 
1896.  This  was  among  about  100  peasants  employed  in  the  vineyards 
near  Kome.    They  struck  for  higher  wages  and  were  partly  successfuL 

Two  lockouts  were  reported  durifig  the  year,  in  both  of  which  the 
employers  were  successful.  In  four  other  cases  establishments  were 
closed  on  account  of  disputes  between  employers!  r-nd  the  publio 
authorities. 
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fTbi^i  snhjcot,  liogiin  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  lins  l»ceu  contiuued  in  HuercMsivc  isRiios. 
All  iiiiitrrial  parts  of  the  decisions  iiro  nrprodnced  in  the  Avords  of  tho  conrts,  iutli- 
c'ii ted  when  short  1>y  quotation  marks  and  when  lon<;  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
ordtfr  1o  save  space,  iiuniaterial  matter,  neoded  simply  by  way  of  cxplanutiou,  is 
given  in  tho  wi>rds  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

I)E(^ISIOXtS  UXDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Criminal  Conspiracy — Trade  JJyioys— People  r.  Davis  et  al.j 
Chiviujo  Legal  Xeirs,  Vol.  A' AW,  Xo.  ,iv;,  paye  :21j2, — The  defeudauts 
were  iudicted  lor  criminal  conspiracy  under  section  40  of  chapter  38  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois  of  1891,  and  the  case  was  heard  in  the 
criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  111.,  upon  a  motion  to  quash  the  indict- 
ment. Section  H>  of  chapter  38  of  the  Revised  Statutes  reads,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  applicable  to  this  case,  as  follows: 

If  any  two  or  more  ]>ersons  conspire  or  agree  together  with  tho 
fraudulent  or  malicious  intent  wrongfully  and  wickedly  to  injure  the 
person,  character,  business  or  employment  or  property  of  another 
*  *  *  they  sliall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  conspiracy;!  and  every  such 
ollender,  whether  as  individuals,  or  as  oflicers  of  any  society  or  organ- 
ization, and  every  person  convicted  of  conspiracy  at  common  law  shall 
bo  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  live  years,  or  fined  not 
exceeding  two  tiionsand  dollars,  or  both. 

Section  15S  of  (chapter  ;;s  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1891,  the  eflect 
of  which  was  considered  by  the  court  in  its  decision,  reads  as  follows: 

If  any  two  or  more  persons  shall  combine  for  the  purpose  of/aopriv- 
in;:  ilie  owner  or  possessor  ot*  iiroperty  of  its  lawful  use  and  manage- 
ment, yn-  of  preventing,  by  threats,  suggestions  of  danger,  or  any 
unhiwini  means,  any  person  from  being  employed  by  or  obtaining 
emi)loynient  from  any  such  owner  or  ])ossesaor  of  i^roperty,  on  such 
terms  as  tlie  parties  concerned  may  agree  upon,  such  persons  so  offend- 
ing shall  be  Uncil  not  exceeding  .^oOO,  or  confined  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  six  months. 

Tlie  decision  of  the  conit  was  rendered  Febrnary  11,  ltS98,  and  tho 
motion  to  (iiiM.Nh  the  indii'tment  was  allowed.  The  opinion  was  deliv- 
ered ]»y  Judge  linker.  ;uid  the  folh)wing.  sutlieiently  showing  the  facts 
in  tlie  e:ise.  is  (pioted  therefron): 

'i'hisis  a  motion  to  (jn;ish  an  indictment  a.^ainst  four  defendants, 
which  is  fonnd  nnjli-r  ami  intended  to  charge  a  violation  of  section  4G 
of  liie  Criminal  Code  Isec.  H;  of  chap.  oS  ol'the  R.  S.  of  111.  of  1891]. 

Thi' iirst  count  of  the  intlictment  charges  that  tlie  defendants  were 
iiieinbers  of  a  certnin  unio!i.  vi/,  the  Hoisting  Engineers'  Association; 
that  Chiirh'sand  Dennis  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Thomas  Elevator 
Company;  that  the  defiMidants  did,  nnlnwfully,  etc.,  conspire  and  agree 
together  with  the  fraudulent  and  malicions  intent  to  A^TongfuUy  and 
wickcjlly  injure  the  business  of  Charles  and  Dennis  by  nnlawfally,  etc., 
■J/ 2 
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demanding:  of  said  elevator  company  the  discharge  of  Charles  and 
Dennis  for  the  reason  to  be  represented  to  said  elevator  company  by 
the  defendants;  that  Charles  and  Dennis  were  not  members  of  said 
association,  and  then  to  ^'call  off-'  certain  eiigiiieers  in  the  employ  of 
said  elevator  compiMiy  who  were  members  of  said  association,  if  said 
demand  was  not  complied  with  *'for  the  purpose  then  and  thereof  stop- 
ping the  work  of  said  Thomas  Elevator  Company,  and  thus  throw  said 
Charles  and  Dennis  out  of  their  employments."  It  then  avers  the  exe- 
cution of  said  agreement,  demand,  refusal,  "calling  off"  of  the  union 
engineers  by  defendants,  and  avers  that  thereby  the  work  of  said  ele- 
vator company  was  stopped,  and  by  reason  thereof,  said  Charles  and 
Dennis  discharged  from  their  employment. 

The  second  and  third  counts  are  identical  with  the  first,  save  that 
the  intent  alleged  in  the  second  is  to  injure  the  "employment,''  in  the 
third  the  "business  and  employment"  of  Charles  and  Dennis, 

It  is  not  alleged  that  any  contract  of  employment  for  any  period 
existed  either  between  the  elevator  company  and  the  union  engineers, 
or  between  that  comi)any  and  Charles  and  Dennis. 

To  constitute  an  offense  under  the  provisions  of  section  4G,  above 
quoted,  there  must  bo  the  agreement,  with  the  fraudulent  or  malicious 
intent,  "wrongfully  and  wickedly"  to  injure  the  business  or  employ- 
ment, etc.,  of  another.  The  agreement  v/itli  the  fraudulent  or  malicious 
intent  to  injure  is  not  enough.  Tiie  agreement  must  include  the  pur- 
pose to  carry  into  execution  the  fraudulent  and  malicious  intent  to 
injure  "wrongfully  and  wickedly,'-  that  is,  by  the  use  of  wrongful  and 
wicked  means.)  It  may  be  that  an  indictment  in  the  words  of  the  stat- 
ute charging  tnat  the  d<*fendants  did  conspire  and  agree  together  with 
the  fraudulent  and  malicious  intent  wrongfully  and  wickedly  to  injure 
Charles  and  Dennis  in  their  employment  would  bo  sufticient,  but  in  this 
indictment  there  is  a  i)reciso  statement  of  the  means  agreed  upon  by 
the  defendants  to  be  used  to  carry  into  eflect  their  alleged  malicious 
intent  to  injure  Charles  and  Dennis  in  their  employment;  and  hence,  if 
the  means  so  alleged  to  have  been  agreed  upon  are  in  law  wrongful  and 
wicked,  the  indictment  well  and  sufiiciently  charges  a  conspiracy  under 
the  statute.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  measures  so  set  out  in  the 
indictment  are  not  wrongful  and  wicked,  the  indictment  can  not  be  held 
well  and  sufiiciently  to  charge  a  conspiracy  under  the  statute,  for,  if 
the  means  which  the  indictment  alleges  were  agreed  upon  to  be  used 
are  not  wrongful  and  wicked,  in  no  just  sense  can  the  indictment  be 
held  to  charge  a  conspiracy  aiul  agreement  by  the  defendants  with  the 
fraudulent  and  malicious  intent,  *•  wrongfully  and  wickedly''  to  injure 
Charles  and  Dennis. 

The  words  "  wrongfully  and  wickedly*'  in  the  statute  arc  to  bo  uu<lcr- 
stood  as  meaning  the  Uvse  of  things  in  themselves  "wrongful  and 
wicked,"  independently  ot  combination.  We  can  not  say  that  the  means 
arc  wrongful  and  wicked,  because  of  tl 
carry  out  a  malicious  intent  to  ii 

nient  with  tlie  malicious  intent  wro>igfully  and  wickedly  to  inji 
AVhether  such  intent  exists  dei)ends  upon  tlic  means  a;»reed  upon  to.' 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  malicious  intent  to  injure.  .  To  say  tliatthe 
means  agreed  upon  are  wrongful  and  wicked  because  of  the  agreement 
to  use  such  means  to  carry  out  the  malicious  intent  to  injure,  amounts 
to  saying  that  the  means  receive  a  character  of  wrongfulness  and  wicked- 
ness from  the  agreement  to  use  sucli  means  in  a  manner  which  depends 
for  its  own  wrongfulness  and  wickedness  upon  the  moans  so  agreed 

tipOQ.    J 
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[•nt  wrongfully  and  wickedly  to  injure^.N 
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1  shall  not  attempt  to  define  the  words  "wrongfully  or  wickedly"  as 
used  in  the  statute.  It  is  suflieient  to  say  that  in  cases  like  this  where 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  fraud,  immorality,  injury  to  the  public,  or  vio- 
lation of  contract,  there  must  at  least  be  a  civil  wrong,  and  invasion  ot 
the  civil  right  of  another,  carrying  with  the  liability  to  repair  the  natu- 
ral and  direct  conseciuences,  where  injury  results  to  the  person  whose 
rights  are  infringed  or  invaded.  If  the  acts  which  the  indictment 
alleges  the  defendants  agreed  together  to  do  to  compass  the  discharge 
of  Charles  and  Dennis  with  the  malicious  intent  to  injure  them  consti- 
tute an  actionable  civil  wrong,  they  must  be  regarded  as  wrongful  and 
wicked  in  law,  and  if  they  do  not  amount  to  a  civil  wrong  and  are  not 
criminal,  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  wrongful  and  wicked  in  law. 

The  judge  here  cites  and  quotes  from  an  English  case,  Allen  r.  Flood, 
42  Solicitors  Journal,  149,  and  then  says: 

The  legal  principle  settled  by  the  case  is  that  the  existence  of  a  bad 
motive  will  not  convert  an  act,  which  is  not  of  itself  illegal,  into  a  civil 
wrong.  The  test  laid  down  to  determine  what  act  of  members  of  trades 
unions  of  the  nature  here  under  consideration  are  innocent,  and  what 
wrongful,  is  that  if  the  members  of  a  union  resort  to  unlawful  acts 
they  may  be  indicted  or  sued.  If  they  do  not  resort  to  unlawful  acts, 
they  arc  entitled  to  further  their  interests  in  the  manner  which  seems 
to  them  best  and  most  likely  to  be  eftectual,  and  both  are  to  my  miud 
correct  and  salutary  rules.  The  latter  is,  after  all,  but  a  restatement 
in  dirt'erent  words  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  1842, 
in  the  case  of  Commonwealth  r.  Hunt,  4  Metcalf,  1.'54,  when  he  said: 
"The  legality  of  such  an  association  (a  trades  union)  will  therefore 
depend  upon'  the  means  to  be  used  for  its  accomplishment.  If  it  is  to 
be  carried  into  etfect  by  fair  or  honorable  or  lawful  means,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  innocent;  if  by  falsehood  or  force,  it  may  be  stamp^  as  an 
illegal  conspiracy."  There  is  no  suggestion,  even  in  the  indictment^ 
that  the  agreement  into  which  it  is  alleged  the  defendants  entered,  con- 
templated the  use  of  force,  falsehood,  or  any  other  act  of  itself  unlaw- 
t'nl,  and  in  my  opinion  it  follows  that  the  acts  which  the  indictment 
allrges  the  defendants  agreed  to  do,  the  means  they  agreed  to  use,  can 
not  be  held  in  law  wrongful  or  wicked.  The  viewshere  expressed  find 
conlirmation  in  the  provisions  of  our  Criminal  Code,  section  158  [sec. 
158  of  chap.  38  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  Illinois  of  1891],  for  under 
well  settled  rules  of  construction  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
legislature  in  adopting  section  158  as  a  section  of  the  act  of  which  sec- 
tion 4(J  was  another  section, intended  to  embody  in  section  158  all  matter 
in  nlation  to  interference  by  combination  and  agreement  between 
employee  and  emi)loyer,  between  capital  and  industry,  which  it  was 
thought  proper  to  make  the  subject  of  a  special  criminal  law. 

fludgment  is  that  the  motion  to  quash  the  indictment  must  be  sus- 
tained. 


lOirLOYERS' Ll ABILITY— CONTUmrTORY  NEGLIGENCE — APPLICA. 

TioN  OF  ^VATVT^—AasMaud  Coal,  Iron  and  Bailicay  Co.  v.  ^Valla(e*8 
Administraiorj  13  Southicestcrn  Reporter^  page  S07, — This  case  was 
originally  bnmght  in  the  circuit  court  of  Boyd  County,  Ky.,  against 
tl'  vuamed  company  to  recover  diimages  for  the  death  of  one 
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Grant  Wallace  wlio,  while  in  the  employ  thereof  as  a  track  layer,  was 
knocked  down  by  slate  which  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  mine  and  so  injured 
him  that  he  finally  died.  A  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
administrator,  and  the  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of 
apx>eals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  September  25, 1897, 
and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  (Ashland  Coal,  Iron 
and  Railway  Company  r.  Wallace's  Administrator,  42  Southwestern 
Eei>orter,  page  744.)  The  company  then  filed  a  i)etition  for  a  rehearing 
by  the  court  of  appeals  and  the  court  rendered  its  decision  thereon 
November  18,  1897,  and  overruled  the  i)etition. 

Some  points  not  considered  in  the  original  decision  were  raised  and 
decided  upon  the  rehearing,  and  are  shown  in  the  following,  quoted  from 
the  oi>inion  of  the  court: 

Appellant  asks  a  rehearing  in  this-case,  chiefly  because,  in  the  former 
opinion  herein,  we  failed  to  consider  or  construe  section  2732  of  the 
Kentucky  Statutes,  which  provides:  "Any  jjerson  employed  in  any 
mine  governed  by  this  statute,  who  intentionally  or  willfully  neglects 
or  refuses  to  securely  prop  the  roof  of  any  working  place  under  his  con- 
trol, or  neglects  or  refuses  to  obey  any  order  given  by  any  sux)erin- 
teudeut  of  the  mine  in  relation  to  the  security  of  that  part  of  the  bank 
where  he  is  at  work,  and  whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  does  any  act 
endangering  the  lives  or  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  in  a  mine, 
or  the  security  of  the  mines  or  the  machinery,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  thaft  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered 
in  the  county  in  which  the  mine  is  situate."  It  is  insisted  by  counsel 
that,  as  the  entries  and  roadways  of  the  mine  were  the  working  places 
of  Grant  Wallace,  the  same  duty  and  responsibility  were  imposed  by 
law  upon  him  to  see  after  and  i^rop  the  roof  of  the  entries  as  devolves 
upon  a  miner,  who  is  actually  engaged  in  taking  out  coal  which  is  the 
support  of  the  roof  of  the  mine,  to  see  after  the  security  of  the  roof  of 
his  working  place;  that  the  i)ositive  duty  rested  upon  Wallace,  not 
only  to  test  the  condition  of  the  roof  of  the  entry,  that  he  might  report 
it  to  the  mine  boss,  but  that  it  was  a  misdemeanor  on  his  part  to  begin 
or  continue  the  work  without  first  making  this  test  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  secure  or  not,  and,  if  in  his  judgment  it  was  not,  then  to  refrain 
from  work  until  it  could  be  made  so  by  props;  and  that  his  failure  to  do 
this  is  contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  and  concludes  his  right  to 
maintain  this  suit;  and  in  support  of  this  contention,  wo  are  referred 
to  the  cases  of  Coal  Co.  r.  Estievenard,  53  Ohio  St.,  43,  40  N.  E.,  725; 
Coal  Co.  r.  Muir,  20  Colo.,  320,  38  i»ac.,  378,  and  Syndicate  v.  Muqihy 
(Ky.),  38  S.  W.,  700. 

In  all  the  cases  referred  to,  the  plaintiffs  were  engaged  in  actually 
taking  coal  out — in  actually  withdrawing  the  support  from  the  roof  of 
the  mine;  and  in  all  of  them  they  necessarily  had  absolute  control  and 
management  of  the  places  in  which  they  were  working,  and  were  bound, 
fipom  the  nature  of  their  employment,  to  look  out  for  tlie  security  of  the 
roof.  They  bear  no  analogy  to  the  facts  of  this  case.  Here  the  mine 
bad  been  operated  for  many  years  before  Wallace  had  been  employed 
as  a  track  layer,  and  his  duty  was  simply  to  lay  tracks  along  the 
entries.  In  our  opinion,  the  statute  was  specially  intended  to  refer  to 
those  persons  actually  engaged  as  miners  in  taking  out  coal,  and  thereby 
removing  the  natural  props  of  the  roof,  and  that  it  has  no  application 
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to  porsoiis  win)  aiv  specially  eiiiployccl,  as  was  Wallace  in  tbis  case,  to 
perform  duties  which  ha<l  no  coiiuection  in  any  way  with  the  weakening 
or  removal  of  these  natural  supports. 

in  the  case,  of  Minin<;  Co.  r.  Inp:raham,  17  C  C.  A.,  71,  70  Fed.,  223 
(a  case  that  is  in  nianyreapeetsanalogous  to  this).  Judge  Caldwell  saiil: 
"Whatever  may  he  the  duty  of  coal  miners  with  reference  to  timbering 
the  sh)i>es  and  roofs  of  rooms  from  which  they  remove  coal,  the  rule  is 
well  srtthMl  that,  after  a  mine  is  once  opened  and  timbered,  it  is  the 
duty  <;f  the  owner  or  o])erator  to  use-  reasonable  caro  and  diligence  to  see 
that  the  timbers  are  properly  set  and  kept  in  proper  condition  and 
repair;  and  for  this  purpose  \t  is  his  duty  to  iirovide  a  competent  min- 
ing boss  or  forenjan,  to  make  timely  inspection  of  the  timbers,  walls  and 
roof  of  the  mines,  to  the  end  that  the  miners  may  not  b;>  injured  by 
defe<!ts  or  dangers  which  a  comi)etent  mining  boss  or  foreman  \^ould 
have  disiovcred  or  removed.  This  is  a  positive  duty  whicb  the  master 
owes  the  servant.  Neglect  to  i)erform  this  duty  is  negligence  on  the 
prat  of  the  master,  and  he  can  not  escape  responsibility  for  such  negli- 
gence by  pleading  that  he  devolved  the  duty  on  a  fellotr-seryaut  of  the 
injured  employee.  It  is  an  absolute  duty  which  H  master  owes  bis 
servant  to  exercise  reasimable  care  and  diligence  to  i^rovido  the  servant 
a  reasonably  safe  idace  in  which  to  work,  having  regard  to  the  kind  of 
work  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  necessarily  be  performed; 
and  whenever  the  master,  instead  of  i)erforming  this  duty  in  person, 
delegates  it  to  an  oflicer  or  servant,  then  such  oilicer  or  servant  stands 
in  the  i>lai'e  of  the  master,  and  any  servant  injured  by  such  negligence 
may  recover  from  the  master  for  such  injury,  regardless  of  the  relation 
the  injured  servant  sustained  to  the  oilicer  or  servant  whose  negligence 
resulted  in  inflicting  the  injury." 

The  working  place  of  the  ])laintiit'  |  WallaceJ  in  this  case  was  a  road- 
way which  had  been  opened  and  used  by  all  the  employees  of  the  mine 
for  many  years,  and  he  had  the  right  to  presume  that,  when  directe^l 
to  lay  the  track  in  the  entry,  the  master  had  performed  his  duty,  and 
to  i»ro<'i'cd  with  his  work  relying  upon  this  i)resumption,  unless  a 
rca-^onably  luudentand  intelligent  man,  in  the  x>crformancc  of  his  work 
as  a  tiacklayer,  would  have  learned  facts  from  which  he  would  have 
ai)pn*i{ended  danger  to  hiniself.  The  i)ctition  for  rehearing  is  over- 
nihMl. 


i:>rrLovj:iis  J.iabilitv — Fiue  Kscapes — Assumption  of  Risk — 
Iliiflff  r,  Aimricait  (Jlncnsc  (\».^  ■i-'^  Xnrthrnstvrn  Reporter,  page  fi97, — 
Art  inn  was  brought  in  the  Slate  of  New  York  by  Maryanua  Hnda,  as 
adini!ii>tiairix,  agaiu.>t  tlie  company  above  named,  to  recover  damages 
l\)v  iht'  death  of  the  intestate,  who  lost  his  life  by  fire  in  a  ftictory 
belon.uing  to  sai<l  roin])any,  and  of  which  he  was  an  emi^loyee.  The 
evidence  showed  that  in  the  nianiifaeture  of  glucose  it  was  necessary 
to  iiiiiintain  a  high  t<'mj)eratnre.  and  to  that  end  the  windows  of  the 
lartory  opi'uing  (»n  tlie  tire  ivsrapes  were  rerjuired  to  be  kept  closed,  as 
w«'li  as  all  other  windows  thenMn.  Tln^y  were  therefore  kept  screwed 
down,  but  tlu*  sashes  wen?  li^dit  and  easily  broken,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  tin*  were  broken  and  many  employees  escaped  through  them  and 
down  the  tire  eseaiies.     A  judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant  com- 
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pauy,  and  upon  the  plaintiff's  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  apx)ellate 
division,  fourth  department,  this  judgment  was  aflirmed.  She  then 
appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State  ui)on  questions 
<»ertilieil  by  the  supreme  court,  which  rendered  its  decision  l>eceniber 
14, 1897,  and  affirmed  the  action  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  deUvere<l  by  Judge  (Iray,  and  in  the 
course  thereof  he  used  the  following  language: 

These  far.ts  are  sullicient  to  inform  us  of  the  situation,  and  to  enable 
us  to  consider  the  questions  certified.  They  are:  ^''(l)  Whether  the 
defendant's  method  of  screwing  down  the  windows  or  the  building  in 
which  the  deceased  was  employed,  so  that  there  was  no  access  to  the  fire 
escapes  except  by  breaking  the  windows,  and  forbidding  the  employees 
of  the  defendant  engaged  in  that  building  from  opening  the  windows, 
and  requiring  them  to  keep  a  high  temperature  in  the  work  rooms,  was 
a  violation  of  the  statute  requiring  a  construction  and  maintenance  of 
fire  escapes  on  such  buildings.  *  *  ♦  (3)  whether  the  deceased, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  defendant's  methods  as  stated  in  the  first 
question,  and  for  a  long  period  had  worked  under  and  actpiiesccd  in 
the  conditions  stated  in  the  first  question,  assumed  the  risks  of  the  sit- 
uation; and  whether,  by  reason  thereof,  the  plaintiff'  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  in  this  action." 

The  statute  referred  to  in  the  first  <iuestion  (Laws  1892,  chap.  G73, 
sec.  C)  provided  for  the  manner  of  construction  of  fire  escapes  upon 
factory  buildings,  and  that  they  should  have  landings  or  balconies  of 
a  certain  size,  "embracing  at  least  two  windows  at  each  story,  and  con- 
necting with  the  interior  by  easily  accessible  and  unobstructed  open- 
ings.*^  The  answer  to  the  first  question  turns  upon  the  propriety  of  the 
resort  by  the  defendant  to  the  methods  adopted  to  keep  the  temi)era- 
ture  of  its  factory  ^sufficiently  high  and  uniform.  That  such  conditions 
were  necessary  is  the  fact  assumed  by  the  question,  and  it  is  conclusive 
here.  Obviously,  for  their  maintenance,  the  windows  had  to  remain 
closed,  and  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  its  employees,  in  the  face  of 
that  necessity,  was  not  to  interi)Ose  between  them  and  the  means  of 
escape  snch  a  barrier  in  the  description  of  windows  constructed  as  would 
prevent  a  ready  passage  through  them.  The  proof  as  to  these  windows 
is  that  they  were  so  light  in  frame  as  to  offer  but  the  slightest  difiitulty 
in  breaking  through,  if  the  time  was  wanting  to  unscrew  them.  The 
interior  of  the  factory  was  connected  with  each  balcony  upon  the  fire 
escape  througli  windows  easily  acccssibh^  by  an  unobstructed  passage, 
and  the  requirement  of  the  statute  was  thus  met.  If  the  windows,  as 
"openings,-'  were  readily  approached  from  the  interior,  and  could  be 
passed  through,  it  ('an  not  be  said  that  the  necessity  of  having  to  break 
them,  which  the  testimony  showed  was  easily  done,  constituted  any 
greater  obstruction  than  would  have  been  the  necessity  of  uncatching 
and  of  lifting  them.  The  reading  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  ui)on 
the  subject  of  lire  escapes  in  factories  must  be  reasonable,  and  in  view 
of  the  demands  of  the  case.  The  construction  of  the  fire  escai)es  must 
be  as  prescribed  for  the  outside  of  the  factory  building,  and,  unques- 
tionably, that  part  of  the  law  which  re^iuires  a  connertion  to  exist 
with  the  interior  is  not  to  be  slighted.  i>ut  it  would  be  wholly  unrea- 
sonable to  interpret  tiie  law  as  refpiiring  a  condition  as  to  the  openings 
upon  the  fire  escap«»s  which  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  .business 
would  forbid.  There  had  to  be  a  closed  window  during  the  manufac- 
turing process,  and,  whether  it  was  composed  of  one  sash,  or  of  two 
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sashes  fastened  together,  was  immaterial,  so  long  as  it  was  readily 
removable  by  breaking  throngh,  and  a  ready  access  to  and  tibroagli  it 
was  preserved.  The  evidence  shows  that  there  was  no  serions  obstmc- 
tion  at  all  to  a  passage  to  and  through  the  windows.  The  first  question 
certilied  is  answered,  therefore,  in  the  negative. 

In  considering  the  third  question  certilied,  I  think,  with  the  assump- 
tion of  facts  to  which  the  fornuilation  of  the  question  compels  us,  that 
but  the  one  answer  is  possible,  and  that  is  that  the  deceased  assumed 
the  risks  of  the  situation.  An  employee  is  very  reasonably  regarded 
as  assuming  those  risks  in  his  employment  which  are  obvious  as  well  as 
ordinary.  If  the  master  has  done  all  that  his  duty  demanded  of  him 
with  respect  to  securing  the  safety  of  his  workmen,  as  to  the  place  where 
they  have  been  set  to  work,  and  as  to  the  tools  and  appliances  with 
wliich  that  work  was  to  be  done,  he  will  not  be  liable  for  a  personal 
injury  occurring  by  reason  of  a  risk  which  is  incidental  to  the  business 
itself,  or  which  results  from  the  dangers  of  the  environment  into  which 
the  workman  knowingly  entered,  under  i)roper  instructions.  The  judg- 
ment appealed  from  must  be  affirmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Guards  for  jMachinery — Klatt  v.  N.  C. 
Foster  Lumber  Co,,  73  KorihiccHiern  Reporter ,  i)a<je  563, — Action  was 
brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  La  Crosse  County,  Wis.,  by  William 
Klatt  against  the  above-named  company  to  recover  damages  for  inju- 
ries received  while  in  its  employ,  lie  was  working  near  several  chains 
running  parallel  with  aavAi  other  along  the  surface  of  the  floor  with  his 
feet  close  to  a  sprocket  wheel  that  i)rojected  above  the  floor,  and  there 
was  no  protection  to  i)revent  his  feet  from  getting'into  the  wheel  and 
chains.  His  foot  slipped  on  the  floor  and  was  caught  by  the  chain  and 
liooks  thereon  and  severely  injured,  the  toes  and  a  part  of  the  foot  being 
torn  off.  A  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  i)laintiff  and  the  defendant 
company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
rendered  its  decision  December  10, 1897,  and  aflirmed  the  judgment  of 
t  h(^  lower  court. 

Among  other  x>oints  made  by  the  plaintiif,  he  claimed  that  the  com- 
pany was  responsible  in  damages  for  failing  to  proi)erly  guard  the 
machinery  as  required  by  a  statute  of  the  State,  and  on  this  x>oint  the 
supiviiie  (;ourt,  in  its  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Marshall,  held  as 
follows: 

I'.rror  is  assigned  on  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  as 
follows:  '<You  can  not  find  that  the  defendant  was  negligent  merely 
iK'cause  of  its  failure  to  provide  a  partition,  guard,  contrivance  or 
iipi)liance  between  the  sprocket  wheel  and  chain,  on  which  plaintiff  was 
injured,  and  the  place  where  he  worked."  We  are  unable  to  say  that 
error  was  committed  by  the  ruling  referred  to.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
evidence  that  ordinary  care,  under  the  circumstances,  did  not  require 
some  i^rotection  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  employees,  circum- 
stanced, as  plaintitt'  was,  getting  their  feet  caught  in  the  chain  and 
s])rocket  wheel.  So  we  can  not  say,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  omis- 
sion of  such  guard  was  not  negligence.    The  statute  of  this  State  [soc. 
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.1636f,  Annotated  Statutes  of  1889]  requires  all  gearing  so  located  as 
to  be  dangerous  to  employees  when  engaged  in  their  ordinary  duties,  to 
be  securely  guarded  so  as  to  be  safe  to  such  employees  in  such  employ- 
ment. If  the  sprocket  wheel  was  so  located  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
plaintiff  while  engaged  in  his  ordinary  duties,  unless  guarded  in  some 
proper  way,  then  the  statute  applies  and  the  absence  of  the  guard  was 
negligence  per  se.  This  court  has  distinctly  held  that  when  the  law 
requires  some  particular  thing  to  be  done  by  a  person  to  guard  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  others,  a  failure  to  perform  the  duty  so  imposed  consti- 
tutes aetionable  negligence  at  the  suit  of  a  person  of  that  class,  injured 
by  such  failure  of  duty,  without  contributory  negligence  on  his  part. 
The  fact  that  a  penalty  is  imi)osed,  by  the  law  requiring  the  perform- 
ance of  tlie  duty,  for  nonconii^liance  therewith,  makes  no  difference, 
unless  the  penalty  be  expressly  given  to  the  party  injured  in  satisfac- 
tion of  such  injury.  In  Wharton  on  Kegligence  (section  443)  the  rule 
is  stated  thus :  "  Where  a  statute  requires  an  act  to  be  done  or  abstained 
from,  by  one  i)erson  for  the  benefit  of  another,  then  an  action  lies  in  the 
latter's  favor,  against  the  former,  for  neglect  of  such  act  or  abstinence, 
even  though  the  statute  gives  no  special  remedy.  The  imposition  of  a 
penalty  by  the  statute  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  remedy  by  suit 
for  negligence,  unless  the  penalty  be  given  to  the  party  injured  in  sat- 
isfaction for  the  injury." 


Employers'  Liability  —  Eailroad  Companies  —  Application 
OF  Speed  Ordinance  to  Employees — Uast  St.  Louis  Connecting 
By.  Co.  V.  Eggmcnij  48  Koriheastern  Reporter j  page  981. — This  was  an 
action  on  the  case  brought  by  E.  eT.  Eggmau,  as  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  Joseph  T.  Newland,  deceased,  against  the  above-named  rail- 
way company,  for  negligently  causing  the  death  of  his  intestate.  Upon 
trial  in  the  city  court  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  the  plaintiff  recovered  a 
judgment  for  $3,500.  On  appeal  to  the  appellate  court  of  the  fourth 
district  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  and  the  railway  then  appealed  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  December 
22,  1897,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  facts  in  the  case  and  an  interesting  i)oint  of  the  decision  are 
given  in  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  the  sui^reme  court  which  is  quoted 
below : 

The  declaration  charges  that,  while  the  deceased  was  in  defendant's 
employ  as  a  carpenter,  constructing  a  drain  near  or  under  defendant's 
track,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Eivev,  in  East  St.  liouis,  the 
defendant's  employees  in  charge  of  one  of  its  engines  attached  to  freight 
cars,  negligently  and  carelessly  ran  the  same  upon  him,  thereby  so 
injuring  him  that  he  died.  It  is  charged  that  he  was  not  a  fellow- 
servant  with  those  in  charge  of  the  engine,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
exercise  of  due  care  for  his  own  safety.  The  negligent  acts  charged 
against  the  servants  controlling  the  engine  are  that  it  was  being  rnn  at 
a  rate  of  speed  exceeding  six  miles  per  hour,  contrary  to  an  ordinance 
of  the  city  of  East  St.  Louis,  and  that,  in  violation  of  a  like  ordinance, 
it  was  being  run  without  ringing  a  bell  upon  the  same;  these  acts  of 
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iio-ilijirence  being  within  the  city  limits  of  tbo  city  of  East  St.  Louis,  and 
causing?  the  alleged  injury.  We  shall  only  uotice  a  few  of  the  points 
urged  here  for  a  reversal. 

The  lirst  of  these,  in  natural  order,  is  that  the  declaration  states  no 
caur^e  of  action,  and  therefore  the  trial  court  erred  in  overruling  tho 
defendant's  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment.  The  ground  of  this  position 
is  that  the  ordinance  which  the  defendant  is  charged  in  the  declaration 
with  having  violated  was  only  intended  to  protect  the  public  against 
the  danger  of  moving  trains  and  locomotives  at  public  places,  and 
(•ould  have  no  legal  application,  as  between  the  railroad  company  and 
its  employees,  to  Itx-omotives  being  run  in  the  company^s  privato 
grounds.  This  same  question  was  presented  for  decision  in  Bailroad 
Co.  r.  Gilbert,  1.j7  ill.,  ;554,  41  X.  E.,  724,  and  decided  adversely  to  the 
contention  here  urged.  That  case  was  cited  and  followed  in  Kailroad 
Co.  V.  Eggman,  101  111.,  155,  43  X.  E.,  020.  Wo  have  given  due  con- 
sideration to  the  argument  urging  the  overruling  of  these  decisions, 
but  tind  no  sutlicient  reason  for  so  doing.  The  power  of  the  munici- 
liality  to  i»ass  the  ordinance  as  reasonably  tending  to  protect  persons 
against  injury  is  not  seriously  questioned,  and  we  can  see  no  good  rea- 
son for  holding  that  a  ])erson  should  be  deprived  of  that  protection 
merely  because  he  is  at:  the  time  an  employee  of  the  company,  working 
in  its  yards  or  other  private  grounds. 


Employees'  LLL»ILIT^ — Kailkoad  Companies — Construction 
OF  Statute — Keathnj  r.  Illinois  Cvntrul  R,  E,  Co.,  7:J  Xorthwestcrn 
lieporter^  pat/c  uf5. — This  action  was  brought  in  the  district  court  of 
J)ubu(iue  County,  Iowa,  by  the  administrator  of  Robert  Keatley, 
deceasetl,  to  recover  damages  for  his  death  from  the  railroad  comi>auy 
above  named.  Kobfrt  Keatley  was  a  member  of  a  *•  stone  gang''' 
emi)lc)yetl  by  the  etmipany  in  building  a  retaining  wall  near  one  end  of 
an  iron  bri<lge  wliicli  was  bcung  built  at  the  same  time  by  an  ''iron 
gan.:,^**  employed  by  the  company.  Trains  were  allowed  to  run  over 
this  })ritlge,  although  not  fully  completed,  and  the  foreman  of  the  '-iron 
gang"  had  control  over  the  speed  of  the  trains  and  signaled  them  at 
what  speed  to  go  upon  and  over  the  bridge.  At  the  time  of  tho  acci- 
dent a  freight  train  came  upon  the  bridge,  and  tin*  engine  and  ten  cars 
passed  over  it.  The  next  two  cars  were  derailed,  but  passed  over  the 
l)!i(lg(^  on  the  ties,  and  as  ihey came  opx>osite  a  derrick  platform,  where 
the  (hM'i'asiMl  Avas  rngagt'd.  one  of  them  rolled  oU'  the  trestle  and,  falling 
on  said  platform,  killed  the  deceased.  The  bridge  went  down  with  the 
remainder  oi'  the  train.  It  was  alleged  by  the  i)laintill'  that  this  acci- 
dent was  <*aused  l>y  the  negligence  of  the  foreman  of  the  "'iron  gang" 
in  allowing  the  train  to  goui)on  the  bridge  at  too  great  a  rate  of  speed. 
A. judgment  was  rendered  for  tlie  ])laintilV.  and  the  defendant  company 
appealed  the  case  to  the  su])reme  court  of  the  State,  whicdi  rendered 
ils  decision  October  18,  181)7,  and  allirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
c<Mirt. 
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Prom  tbe  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Uhief  Justice 
Kiune,  the  following,  showing  the  main  points  of  the  decision,  is  quoted : 

This  is  the  second  appeal  in  this  case.  The  opinion  in  the  former 
hearing  will  be  found  in  G3  N.  AV.,  5f>0.  Much  is  said  in  argument  by 
the  appelhmt  to  the  effect  that  this  boy  Kobert  Keatley  and  his  stone 
gang  and  the  iron  gang  were  felh>w-servants,  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  statute  (sec.l.'^T  of  the  Code  of  1873),  there  couhl  be  no  liability 
under  the  established  facts.  It  is  then  insisted  that  the  facts  do  not 
bring  the  case  within  the  i)rovisions  of  the  statute.  Appellant's  con- 
tention is  that  the  negligence  of  the  foreman  of  the  iron  gang  was  not 
the  negligence  of  one  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  road,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  and  that  decedent  was  not  injured  by  reason 
of  the  negligent  operation  of  the  road.  On  the  former  appeal  this  lan- 
guage was  used  in  the  opinion:  ''Applying  the  facts  attending  the 
employment  of  the  deceased  to  the  statute,  we  think  that  if  he  was  not 
out  of  the  line  of  his  duty  in  standing  on  the  derrick  platform,  and  the 
enii)loyees  of  the  defendant  negligently  ran  the  train  at  a  dangerous 
rate  of  speed,  upon  an  unfinished  and  insecure  and  unsafe  bridge,  by 
reason  of  which  the  cars  left  the  track,  and  caused  the  death  of  the 
deceased,  he  was  within  the  statute,  and  a  right  of  action  accrued.'^ 
Counsel  now  insists  that  i)laintiff  can  not  recover  unless  it  appears  that 
the  injury  comi)lained  of  was  caused  by  or  through  the  negligence  of 
the  employees  who  were  running  or  operating  the  train,  and,  as  the 
trial  court  instructed  the  jury  that  said  employees  were  not  negligent, 
there  can  be  no  recovery  under  the  statute.  The  language  of  the  former 
opinion  is  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  what  was  said  before  the 
court  and  the  issues  as  then  made.  It  was  then  said  that  no  charge  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  employees  for  failing  to  put  out  a  llag  or  other 
sign  to  stop  the  train  was  made  in  the  petition.  The  case  is  now  before 
us  on  allegations  of  negligence  not  made  before 5  and,  in  view  of  this 
situation,  there  is  nothing  in  the  former  opinion  justifying  the  claim 
counsel  now  makes  for  it  as  applicable  to  the  facts  now  before  us.  The 
statute  of  1873  (Code,  sec.  1307)  is  as  follows:  "Every  corporation 
operating  a  railway  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any 
person,  including  employees  of  such  corporation,  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  agents,  or  by  any  mismanagement  of  the  engineers  or  other 
employees  of  the  corporation,  and  in  consequence  of  the  willful  wrongs 
whether  of  commission  or  omission  of  such  agents,  engineers,  or  other 
employees,  when  such  wrongs  are  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  use 
and  operation  of  any  railway,  on  or  about  which  they  shall  be  em])loy(»d, 
and  no  contract  which  restricts  such  liability  shall  be  legal  or  binding.'' 

On  the  former  appeal  we  held  that  the  employment  of  the  decedent 
placed  him  within  the  protection  of  this  statute.  (Keatley  r.  Railroad 
Co.,  supra.) "  Upon  thoi  record  now  before  us,  the  facts  touching  his  em- 
l>loyment  are  the  same  as  they  appeared  ui)on  the  former  trial.  We  dis- 
cover no  reason  for  not  adhering  to  our  former  holding  in  that  respect. 

In  determining  whether  the  accident  resulted  from  the  negligent 
operation  of  the  train,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  counsel  argue,  that  such 
negligence  must  be  the  act  or  failure  to  act  of  em])loyees  who  are 
sictually  on  the  train.  A  train  may  be  controlled  by  those  ui)on  it,  or 
it  may  bo  controlhul  by  one  not  on  it,  by  signals  given  to  those  oi)erat- 
ing  the  train.  It  can  niake  no  dilference.  as  to  the  right  of  recovery, 
whether  the  negligence,  if  any,  which  resulted  in  causing  the  accident, 
was  the  act  or  failure  to  act  of  one  of  the  trainmen,  or  of  some  other 
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man  in  tlie  defendant's  employ,  and  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
controlling  the  movements  of  the  train  by  flag  signal  or  otherwise. 
The  foreman  of  the  iron  gang  had  control  over  the  speed  of  trains 
across  this  bridge,  and  if  he  failed  to  signal  the  engineer  of  the  train, 
and  as  a  result  it  moved  across  the  bridge  at  a  dangerous  rate  of  speed. 
thereby  killing  the  decedent,  the  negligence  was  that  of  one  charged 
with  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  the  train.  Sup- 
pose this  foreman  of  the  iron  gang  had  signaled  the  engineer  to  go 
slow  across  the  bridge,  and  the  engineer  disobeyed  the  signal,  WDuld 
any  one  question  the  liability  of  the  company  if  such  disobedience 
resulted  in  Keatley's  death !  Surely  not.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then, 
of  liability  when  another  employee  (foreman  of  the  iron  gang),  who  is 
charged  with  a  duty  with  reference  to  the  moving  train,  fails  to  i)er- 
form  it,  and  as  a  result  a  man  is  killed.  (Pierce  r.  Kailway  Co.,  73 
Iowa,  1^0,  31  y.  W.,  783;  Doyle  r.  Kail^ay  Co.,  77  Iowa,  608, 42  N.  W., 
555.)  Counsel  is  in  error  when  he  says:  "  In  the  case  at  bar  there  was 
no.  negligence  in  the  operation  of  the  railroad  by  any  one  engaged  in 
its  operation.*'  The  foreman  of  the  iron  gang,  Avhile  not  an  operative 
upon  the  train,  engaged  in  the  physical  labor  of  controlling  its  move- 
ments, was  at  the  bridge,  furnished  with  a  slow  flag,  charged  with  the 
control  of  the  operation  of  the  train  over  that  uncomx>leted  structure, 
and  to  that  extent  it  was  his  duty  to  control  the  operation  of  the  train, 
by  giving  the  proper  signal  to  slow  up  the  train  in  case  the  condition 
of  the  bridge  required  it.  If  he  neglected  that  duty,  he  neglected  a 
duty  touching  the  oi^eration  of  the  road,  because,  so  far  as  the  duty 
enjoined  ui)on  him  to  signal  the  train  was  concerned,  he  was  as  much 
engaged  in  operating  the  road,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  as 
the  engineer  on  the  train. 


Kmpi.oyers'  Liability  Act — Constiix'Ction  of  Statute — Vice 
ruiNCirALS — Baltimore  and  Ohio  South  western  Ry,  Co,  r.  Little^  48 
Northeastrrn  Reporter ^  inuje  SO'J. — This  action  was  brought  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Pike  County,  Ind.,  by  Mary  F.  Little,  administratrix,  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  one  John  F.  Little,  a  locomotive  engineer  in 
the  employ  of  the  above-named  railway  company.  The  death  of  Little 
was  caused  by  a  collision  with  a  freight  train  which  had  been  placed 
ui)on  a  siding  where  it  was  standing  when  the  collision  occurred.  The 
head  brakeman  of  the  freight  train  had  unlocked  the  switch  to  let  his 
I  rain  -^^o  upon  the  siding  and  had  then  left  the  switch  open,  so  that  the 
train  of  which  Little  Mas  engineer  ran  onto  the  same  siding  with  the 
frci<::ht  train  instead  of  passing  by  on  the  main  track  as  was  intended. 
it  was  ui)ou  the  negligence  of  this  head  brakeman  that  the  administra- 
trix based  her  claim.  The  decision  of  the  district  court  was  in  her 
favor,  and  the  railway  comi)any  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  December  17,  1897,  and 
reversed  the  decision  of  tlic  lower  court. 

Tiie  ojunion  of  the  supreme  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Hackney,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  limits  of  our  inquiries  have  been  narrowed  somewhat  by  the  fol- 
lowing concessions  of  counsel  for  the  ajjpellee  [Mary  F.  Little]:    "At 
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the  very  threshold  of  oar  argument,  we  feel  called  upon  to  concede, 
which  we  do  frankly,  that  our  cause  would  be  untenable,  under  our 
Indiana  decisions,  but  for  the  ^  Employers'  Liability  Act,'  of  March  4, 
1893;"  and  "  we  concede  again  tbat  we  must  ground  our  claim  for  an 
affirmation  of  the  judgment  on  subdivisions  numbered  3  and  4  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  that  act."  This  concession,  which  is  undoubtedly  correct, 
would,  in  the  absence  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  mentioned,  defeat 
the  appellee's  recovery  upon  the  rule  that  the  head  brakcman,  whose 
negligence  caused  the  collision  and  the  death  of  Little,  Avas  a  fellow- 
servant  of  Little  as  to  the  act  negligently  omitted.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, to  determine  whetber  the  paragraph  of  complaint  in  question 
stated  a  cause  of  action^  freed,  by  the  act  mentioned,  from  the  fellow- 
servant  rule. 

The  third  and  fourth  subdivisions  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  March 
4,  1893  (Acts  1893,  p.  294;  Rev.  St.  1894,  sec.  7083),  are  as  follows, 
our  figures  separating  them  into  specifications  of  exemption  from  the 
fellow -servant  rule:  (1)  "Third.  Where  such  injury  resulted  from  the 
act  or  omission  of  any  i)erson  done  or  made  in  obedience  to  any  rule, 
regulation  or  by-law  of  such  corporation  [any  railroad  or  other  corpo- 
ration except  municipal  J,  or"  (2)  "in  obedience  to  the  particular 
instructions  given  by  any  i)erson  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the 
corporation  in  that  behalf."  (3)  "ITourth.  Where  such  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person,  in  the  service  of  such  corpora- 
tion, who  has  charge  of  any  signal,  telegraph  oflice,  switch  yard,  shop, 
round-house,  locomotive  engine  or  train  upon  a  railway,  or"  (4)  "where 
such  injury  Avas  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person,  coemployee, 
or  fellow-servant  engaged  in  the  same  common  service,  in  any  of  the 
several  departments  of  service  of  any  such  corporation,  the  said  i>er- 
son,  coemployee,  or  fellow-servant  at  the  time  acting  in  the  place  and 
l)erforming  the  duty  of  the  cori)oration  in  that  behalf,  and  the  person 
so  injured,  obeying  or  conforming  to  the  order  of  some  superior,  at  the 
time  of  such  injury  having  authority  to  direct;  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  abridge  the  liability  of  the  corporation 
under  existing  law." 

The  gist  of  the  cause  of  action  alleged,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the 
omission  of  a  duty,  which  duty  was  required  by  rule  of  the  appellant 
corporation.  The  complaint  did  not  allege  that  the  omission  by  the 
brakeman  was  in  obedience  to  a  rule.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
case  does  not  fall  within  the  first  of  the  above  specifications  of  the  act. 
The  appellee's  construction  of  this  specification  is  that  if  any  duty  is 
enjoined  by  rule,  etc.,  upon  a  servant,  and  the  duty  is  omitted  or 
neglected,  the  corporation  is  liable  for  resulting  injury.  If  this  was  the 
proper  construction  of  the  Ri)ecification,  there  would  be  little  require- 
ment for  other  provisions  of  the  act  than  those  of  the  third  subdivision, 
since  itwould  strike  down  the  fellow-servant  rule  in  its  entirety  wherever 
the  act  or  omission  is  in  the  line  of  duty.  It  would  make  the  corpora- 
tion liable  for  the  act  or  omission  of  a  servant,  whether  negligent  or 
not,  and  whether  the  dutj'  negligently  i)erformed  or  negligently  omitted 
may  have  been  enjoined  by  tlie  general  rules,  etc.,  of  the  corporation, 
or  is  in  obedience  to  particular  instructions  from  one  ^*  delegated  with 
authority  in  that  behalf."  Such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended 
by  the  third  subdivision  to  make  corporations  liable  where  the  servant 
does  an  act  or  omits  action  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  corpo- 
ration given  by  rule,  regulation,  or  by-law,  or  through  any  person  dele- 
gated with  authority  from  the  corporation  to  make  the  command.    This 
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construction  not  only  arises  from  the  unambignons  language  of  tbe 
Hiibdivisioii,  but  is  supported  by  the  general  character  of  the  act  and 
the  provisions  of  subdivision  fourth. 

Tlie  fourth  subdivision  relates  to  the  negligence  of  servants,  and  not, 
us  with  the  third  subdivision,  to  acts  or  omissions  done  or  made  by 
order  of  the  comi)any  or  some  one  in  command.  The  specification 
wliich  we  have  numbered  3  describes  a  class  of  servants  for  ivhosc 
negligence  corporations  are  made  liable,  and  they  are  servants  most  of 
whom,  it*  not  all,  have  heretoloro  been  held  not  to  i>erform  a  duty  "cvhich 
tlie  master  owed  to  other  servants  in  the  same  general  line  of  the  com- 
mon service,  and  therefore  fellow-servants.  In  other  words,  this  siieci- 
fication  but  enlarged  the  class  of  vice  principals  as  it  had  ]>efore  existed. 
Does  the  negligent  omission  at  the  foundation  of  the  cause  of  action 
hen^  pleaded  appear  from  the  pleading  to  have  been  by  any  of  the 
vice  principals  so  described  ?  The  only  allegation  of  the  complaint 
is  that  the  omitted  duty  was  by  a  brakeman,  and  we  find  that  brake- 
men  arc  not  named  in  the  law  among  the  vice  principals  therein  so 
described.  But,  in  order  to  suppoi4i  the  complaint,  counsel  for  the 
appellee  insist  that  the  legislature  did  not  intend  to  use  the  phrase 
"switch  yard,"  but  intended  to  separate  the  two  words  with  a  comma. 
With  this  change  of  i)unctuation,  they  would  add  to  the  number  of 
vice  i»rincipals  one  in  "  charge  of  any  ♦  •  •  switch,'^  and  then, 
from  the  duty  to  open  and  close  the  switch  when  he  admitted  his  train 
to  the  side  track,  argue  that  the  brakeman  was  in  "charge"  of  tbe 
switch  at  the  time  he  neglected  to  close  it.  This  position  is  supported  by 
the  insistence  that  there  is  not,  in  railroading  parlance,  any  sucli  term 
as  "  switch  yard,*'  and  that  the  lexicographers  recognize  no  such  term. 
In  the  statute  the  word  '^  yard  *'  is  employed  in  connection  with  and  as 
descriptive  of  railway  service,  and,  as  said  in  Ilarley  r.  Railroad  Co., 
57  Fed.,  144,  '•  the  court  may  know,  from  its  general  knowledge  of  the 
methods  and  appliances  of  railroad  companies,  *  •  •  <  the  yard' 
consists  of  side  tracks  njjon  either  side  of  the  main  track,  and  adjacent 
to  somo  principal  station  or  depot  grounds,  where  cars  are  placed  for 
(lr|)osit,  and  where  arriving  trains  are  separated  and  dei)arting  trains 
m;i(b'  uj).  It  is  the  place  where  snrh  switching  is  done  as  is  essential 
t(»  the*  pioijer  placing  of  cars  either  for  deposit  or  for  departure."' 
"  IJaihoad  yard  *'  and  "  switch  yard,^'  we  have  no  doubt  are  synonymous, 
and  tin?  latter  term  was  used  in  the  act  under  consideration  as  descrip- 
tive of  tlio  former.  Accepting  our  construction  of  the  third  siiecifica- 
tion,  there  is  no  jjlace  for  the  contentiim  of  api)ellee's  learned  counsel 
that  1*li('  temporary  use  of  the  switch  by  the  brakeman  placed  him  in 
'•cliaige"  of  it,  within  the  meaning  of  tlie  act.    Judgment  reversed. 


LaUKLS  i)V  LAndREKS"  ITMONS — INJUKCTION  TO  PREVENT  FRAUD- 

TiJiNT  Use  of  Sa.me,  i^TC—lVavif  r.  Banker  ^  -Iff  XorihcoHtern  Reporter^ 
patft'  MffS, — This  was  a  bill  in  equity  brought  in  the  supremo  judicial 
court  of  ]\rassa<'liusctts  by  Thomas  V,  Tracy,  as  vice  president  of  the 
('igar  Makers'  International  Tnion  of  America,  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, to  jnevent  the  defendant  from  fraudulently  using  the  associa- 
tion's trade-union  label,  or  counterfeits  thereof.  The  decision  of  the 
cfourt  was  rendered  February  8,  1S98,  and  a  decree  for  the  plaintiff  was 
issued.    The  decision  was  based    largely  upon   the  construction   of 
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chapter  462  of  the  acts  of  1S95,  and  csi^eciiilly  of  section  II  tliereof.  The 
statute  i)rovides  for  tlie  adoption  of  labels,  trade-marks,  etc.,  by  indi- 
vidaals,  associations,  or  unions,  and  section  «>  thereof  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  owner  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  stamp  or  form  of 
advertisement  recorded  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act,  may  pro- 
ceed by  suit  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use  or  sale  of  any  such  counter- 
feits or  imitations,  and  all  courts  having  jurisdiction  thereof  shall  i^rant 
injunctions  to  restrain  such  manufacture,  use  or  sale,  and  shall  award 
tiie  complainant  in  such  suit  such  daraaj^os  resulting  from  such  w  rong- 
ful  manufacture,  use  or  sale  as  may  by  said  court  be  deemed  just  and 
reasonable,  and  shall  require  the  defendant  to  pay  to  such  person, 
association  or  union  the  profits  derived  from  such  wrongful  manufac- 
ture, use  or  sale;  and  such  court  may  also  order  that  all  such  coun- 
terfeits or  imitations  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any 
defendant  in  such  case  be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the 
complainant  to  bo  destroyed.  In  all  cases  where  such  association  or 
union  is  not  incorporated,  snits  under  this  act  may  be  comnience<l  and 
prosecuted  by  an  ofiicer  of  such  association  or  union,  on  behalf  of  and 
for  the  use  of  such  asscxdation  or  union,  and  every  member  of  such 
association  or  union  shall  be  liable  for  costs  in  any  such  proceedings. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Holmes  and  reads, 
practically  in  full,  as  follows : 

The  defenses  requiring  notice  are  that  the  statute  protects  only 
merchants  or  manufacturers,  tliat  the  association  is  not  of  a  kind  that 
will  be  protected  by  the  court,  and  laches. 

The  label  is  a  part  of  the  well-known  machinery  of  trade  unions, 
and  the  use  of  it  is  found,  if  a  finding  be  necessary,  to  be  of  value  to 
the  union  and  its  members.  It  would  not  bo  traveling  too  far  from  the 
record,  perhaps,  if  we  should  assume  that  the  use  of  the  label  is  in  fact, 
as  certainly  it  might  be,  of  far  more  economic  importance  to  the  union 
than  are  many  or  most  of  the  trade-marks,  strictly  so  called,  which  are 
protected  by  the  courts.  Xcvertheless,  technical  difficulties,  which 
would  have  been  hard  to  escape  from  without  some  subtlety  or  a  stat- 
ute, prevented  the  jdaintilf  from  recovering  in  a  case  like  this.  (See 
State  V.  Bishop,  1L>8  Mo.,  373, 381 ,  31  S.  W.,  D.)  That  was  in  1890.  Just 
before  the  argument  of  that  case  there  was  an  attempt  at  legislation 
on  the  subject.  (St.,  1800,  chap.  101.)  Three  years  later  a  statute  was 
pa.ssed  which  certainly  looks  as  if  it  had  been  intended,  in  i)art,  to 
meet  that  decision.  (St.,  1893,  ehap.  4 13.)  But  this  act  was  still  some- 
what under  the  influence  of  the  notion  that  protection  of  the  label  was 
aprotection  of  manufacture;  and  after  an  amendment  by  St.,  1894,  chap. 
285,  it  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  1893,  which  is  still  in  force.  It  is 
true  that  the  present  statute  is  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  manufiic 
turers  from  the  use  of  counterfeit  labels  and  stamps.-'  But  we  can  see 
no  sufficient  room  for  doubt  that  it  protects  the  plaintiff.  The  first 
section  extends  to  "any  person,  association  or  union."  That  unincor- 
porated associations  or  unions  were  contemplated  is  shown  by  secti(m 
3,  already  referred  to,  which  allows  suits  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  officers 
of  such  associations  or  unions.  It  is  iinimssihle  to  believe  that,  when 
the  statute  mentions  unincorporated  unions,  it  does  not  refer  to  trade 
unions.  It  authorizes  such  unions  to  adoi>t,  as  well  as  to  record,  a 
label.  Therefore  it  creates  a  right,  if  the  court  is  unable  to  recognize 
one  without  its  aid.  If  it  applies  to  trade  unions,  it  must  be  taken  to 
apply  to  them  as  they  ordinarily  are^  that  js,  as  associations  of  work- 
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men,  not  as  mauufaeturers  or  veuders  of  goods.  It  contemplates  thai 
tbe  labels  will  bo  applied  to  merchandise,  as  of  coarse  they  must  be, 
and  as  these  labels  are.  But  it  carefully  abstains  from  using  a  word 
which  Implies  that  the  protection  or  wrongful  use  of  labels  is  confined 
to  manufacturers  or  venders.  The  policy  of  the  statute  is  shown  by 
the  above-cited  amendment  of  189-1:  to  the  earlier  act,  which  bad  for  its 
object  to  extend  the  liability  to  others  besides  manufacturers. 

if,  as  we  think,  the  statute  expressly  creates  or  recognizes  the  right 
of  trade  unions  to  be  protected  in  the  use  of  labels  for  trade-union  pur- 
poses, tlie  suggestion  that  the  association  represented  by  the  plaintiff 
is  an  unlawful  association  falls  of  itself.  It  is  too  late  to  make  such  a 
contention  as  to  trade  unions  generally,  even  apart  from  the  statute 
under  which  this  suit  is  brouglit.  But  the  general  purposes  of  this 
union  are  similar,  so  far  as  wo  know,  to  the  general  purposes  of  other 
unions.  The  constitution,  as  a  whole,  is  not  illegal ;  and  the  association 
is  not  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  for  what  otherwise  would 
bo  its  rights,  if  in  some  incident  or  particular  the  purposes  which  it 
expresses  are  unlawful — which  we  do  not  imply. 

The  plaintitrs  association  had  a  Label  registered  under  the  earlier 
statute  of  180:3.  The  defendant  has  the  boldness  to  urge  that  because 
ho  brgan  his  attempt  to  defraud  the  union  in  1894,  before  the  act  of 
1805  was  passed,  after  having  been  pennitted  on  his  application  to  use 
the  label  for  a  time,  therefore  the  plaintifl'^'s  union  has  no  rights  under 
the  statute.  Wc  do  not  think  the  suggestion  needs  more  than  a 
statt*ment. 

The  ]>laintitf  has  lost  no  rights  througli  laches. 

riually,  as  the  plaintiff  makes  out  his  right,  it  is  to  be  protected 
against  one  form  of  swindling  as  well  as  another — against  the  use  of 
real  labels  in  a  fraudulent  way,  as  well  as  against  the  use  of  counter- 
feits— if,  indeed,  the  real  labels,  as  used  by  the  defendant  after  mutila- 
tion, are  not  counterfeits,  within  the  statute.    Decree  for  plaintiff. 


Master  and  Seuvant — Wages  —  Forfeiture  —  Cofc  r.  Bates 
Manu/actiirhifj  Co.,  ^9  A  thintic  Reporter,  page  J2S0. — This  was  an  action 
brought  by  Pierre  Cote  against  the  above-named  company  in  the 
supreme  ju<licial  court  of  Maine  to  recover  §7.14,  wages  due,  and  a 
like  amount  as  a  forfeiture  under  section  1  of  chai)ter  139  of  the  acts  of 
1887,  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  any 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  business,  to  contract  with  adult  or  minor 
employees  to  give  one  week's  notice  of  intention  on  such  employee's 
part,  to  quit  such  employment  under  a  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  one 
week's  wages.  In  such  case,  the  employer  shall  be  required  to  give  a 
like  notice  of  intention  to  discharge  the  employee;  and  on  failure,  shall 
pay  to  such  emi)l()yee  a  sum  equal  to  one  week's  wages.  No  such  for- 
feiture shall  be  enforced  when  the  leaving  or  discharge  of  the  employee 
is  for  a  reasonable  cause,  rrovuled,  however^  The  enforcement  of  the 
penalty  aforesaid  shall  not  prevent  either  party  from  recovering  damages 
for  a  breach  of  the  contract  of  hire. 

The  court  rendered  its  decision  December  10, 1897,  and  gave  jndg- 
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ment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  wages  claimed  but  not  for  the  forfeitare. 
The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Strout,  reads  as  follows: 

Plaintiff  was  a  weaver  in  defendant's  mill,  receiving  50  cents  per 
cut.  His  contract,  wliicli  was  in  writing,  provided  tbat  he  should  give 
one  week's  notice  of  his  intention  to  quit,  and  work  that  week,  and 
that,  if  he  quit  without  giving  such  notice  and  working,  ho  should  for- 
feit one  week's  wages.  The  statute  imposes  a  like  forfeiture  by  a  corpo- 
ration for  the  diseJiarge  of  its  laborer,  without  one  week's  notice  of  its 
intention.  On  Saturday,  May  16,  1896,  defendant  owed  plaintiff  for 
two  weeks'  work,  amounting  to  $14.28.  On  May  11th  defendant  gave 
notice  of  a  reduction  in  pay  of  weavers  to  48  cents  per  cut,  to  take 
effect  on  Monday,  May  IStli.  Plaintiff  says  he  first  knew  of  this  May 
ICth.  On  Monday,  May  18th,  plaintiff  wenUinto  the  mill,  but  did  not 
start  his  loom,  and  he,  Avith  others,  refused  to  work  at  the  reduced  rate, 
and  left.  lie  snys  he  was  willing  to  work  his  notice  at  the  old  price, 
but  understood  that,  if  he  worked  longer,  he  would  only  be  paid  at  the 
reduced  rate.  He  was  not  told  that  if  he  gave  notice,  and  worked  the 
week,  he  would  receive  the  old  price.  He  went  back  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  and  worked  one  week,  for  which  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
48  cents  i)er  cut,  and  was  also  paid  $7.14,  for  one  week's  work  previously 
done,  the  company  retaining  an  equal  amount  as  forfeited,  on  the 
ground  that  he  left  without  giving  the  required  notice. 

This  action  is  brought  to  recover  the  amount  withheld,  and  also  a  like 
amount  as  forfeiture  under  the  statute,  for  discharging  him  without 
notice.  The  case  fails  to  show  legal  ground  for  recovery  of  forfeiture, 
as  defendant  did  not  attempt  to  discharge  plaintiff. 

As  to  the  week's  unpaid  wages,  whatever  might  have  been  the  legal 
right  of  plaintiff  to  recover  at  the  old  rate,  if  he  had  given  notice  on 
the  18th  and  worked  his  week,  the  plaintiff  had  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would  not  be  so  paid,  and  was  therefore  justified  in  leaving.  If 
defendant  intended  to  pay  50  cents  per  cut,  for  the  time  of  the  week's 
notice,  it  could  A^ery  easily  have  so  informed  the  plaintiff.  But  failing 
in  this,  and  the  reply  of  the  superintendent  to  a  remonstrance  of  the 
weavers,  that  the  old  price  would  not  be  restored,  fairly  gave  the  weav- 
ers to  understand  that  only  48  cents  per  cut  would  be  paid  after  May 
18th.  Acting  upon  this  inference,  warranted  by  all  the  circumstances, 
the  plaintiff  was  justified  in  leaving,  and  incurred  no  forfeiture  thereby. 
He  is  entitled  to  recover  the  week's  wages  withheld.  Judgment  for  the 
plaintiff*  for  $7.14,  and  interest  from  date  of  writ. 


Mechanics'  Liens — Application  of  Statute — Kol-en  Iron  Works 
r.  Eohherson  Ai'cnue  liaihcai/  Co.,  ii  Southwestern  Reporter j  page  269. — 
This  was  an  action  to  enforce  a  mechanic's  lien  brought  up  on  writ  of 
error  from  the  circuit  court  of  Greene  County,  Mo.,  where  a  judgment 
had  been  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 
Said  court  rendered  its  decision  iJTovember  3,  1897,  and  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  decision  involved  but  one  point  of  much  interest,  which  is  clearly 
stated  in  so  much  of  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by 
Chief  Justice  Barclay,  as  is  quoted  below: 

Counsel  for  the  railway  company  insists  that  street  railroads  are  not 
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witliia  the  intent  of  the  law  giving  a  lieu  npon  the  "roadbed,  station 
houses,  depots,  bridges,  rolliug  stock,  real  estate  and  improvements"  of 
"any  railroad  company*^  for  which  work  or  labor  is  done,  as  defined  by 
the  statute  (2  Eev.  St.,  1889,  sec.  0741).  Undoubtedly,  much  of  the 
language  of  that  hiw  is  applicable  to  railroads  operated  by  steam. 
Those  were  the  roads  to  whicli  the  acts  were  chiefly  designed  to  apply. 
I>ut  the  general  terms  of  the  law  are  also  susceptible  of  application  to 
street  railroads,  and  we  find  nothing  in  any  part  of  the  enactment  to 
indicate  that  such  application  is  not  intended.  When  we  bring  into 
view  the  various  statutes  afiording  liens  for  materials  or  labor  furnished 
for  the  improvement  of  land,  and  consider  the  broad  objects  sought  by 
such  legislation,  it  seems  clear  that  street  railroads  were  not  intended 
to  be  exempt  from  liability  to  respond  to  such  lien  claims  in  a  proper 
case.  Laws  of  this  nature  should  receive  a  fan*  and  rational  interpre- 
tation, and  full  effect  be  given  to  the  remedial  purx)ose  that  constitutes 
their  spirit. 


AVeekly  Payment  of  Wages — Constbuctio:?  of  Statute — 
CommoHueaUh  r,  JJunn^  10  Xortheaalern  Beporter^ page  110, — ^Tliis  was 
an  action  by  the  State  against  John  A.  Dunn  for  a  violation  of  the 
statute  in  relation  to  the  weekly  payment  of  wages  brought  in  the 
superior  court  of  Worcester  County,  Mass.  Said  case  turned  largely 
upon  the  construction  of  sections  51,  Goj  and  78  of  chapter  508  of  the 
acts  of  L^)04  and  section  1  of  chai)ter  438  of  the  acts  of  1895,  which 
read  as  follows : 

Skc.  51.  Every  manufacturing,  mining  or  quarrying,  mercantile,  rail- 
road, street  railway,  telegraph  and  telei)hone  corj)oration,  every  ineor- 
1)01  ated  express  company  and  water  company  shall  pay  weekly  each 
enii)loyee  en^^aged  in  its  business  the  wages  earned  by  such  employee 
to  within  six  days  of  the  date  of  said  payment;  and  every  city  shall  so 
pay  every  employee  engageil  in  its  business,  unless  such  emidoyeo  shall 
re(iuest  in  writing  to  bo  i)aid  in  smneditierent  manner;  and  every  munic- 
ipal eorporation  not  a  eity  and  every  county  shall  so  pay  every  emi>loyee 
in  its  business  if  so  required  by  him;  but  if  at  any  time  of  payment 
any  employee  shall  be  absent  from  his  regular  place  of  labor  he  shall 
be  i)aid  thereal'tcr  on  demand.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  employee  of  a  cooperative  eori)oration  or  association  who 
is  a  stockhohler  therein,  unless  such  eiMi»loyee  shall  request  such  cor- 
l)oration  to  pay  liim  weekly.  The  railroad  commissioners  after  a  hear- 
ing, may  exenijit  any  railroad  corporation  from  paying  weekly  any  of 
its  eaiployees  who,  in  the  opinion  of*  tlie  commissioners,  prefer  less  fre- 
(inent  jKiyments,  and  when  the  interests  of  the  public  and  such  employees 
will  not  sutler  tlicrebv. 

Si>'.  05.  Any  corporation  violating  the  i)rovisions  of  section  fifty-one 
of  this  act,  recjuiring  the  weekly  payment  of  wages,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  lino  not  exceeding  lifty  dollars  and  not  less  than  ten  dollars. 

8k<\  7S.  Any  person  violating  any  x^ro vision  of  this  act  where  no 
special  ])rovisiou  as  to  the  penalty  for  such  violation  is  made  shall  be 
punished  by  line  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sk(;.  1.  Sections  fifty-one  to  til'ty-lbur,  inclusive,  of  chapter  five  hnn- 
dred  and  eight  of  the  acts  of  thtj  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  relative  to  the  weekly  payment  of  wages  by  corporations,  sh&dl 
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applyto  any  person  or  partuersliip  engaged  iii  ibis  Ooinmonwealtli  in  any 
manafacturing  business  and  baving  more  tban  tweuty-fivo  employees. 
And  the  word  "eorpori^tion,"  as  used  in  said  sections,  shall  include  such 
persons  and  partnerships. 

The  defendant,  Dunn,  was  convicted  and  carried  the  case  to  the 
Bupreme  judicial  court  of  the  State  on  exceptions.  Said  court  ren- 
dered its  decision  January  8,  1898,  and  sustained  the  exceptions. 
Chief  Justice  Field  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  quoted  therefrom : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  effect  of  St.,  1895,  chap.  438,  is  to  make 
I>er8ons  and  partnerships  engaged  in  any  manufacturing  business  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  having  more  than  25  employees,  subject  to  the 
general  provisions  of  St.,  1894,  chap.  508,  sec.  51,  concerning  manufac- 
turing corporations  5  but  that  the  special  provisions  of  that  section  con- 
ce.ning  municipal  corporations  not  cities,  and  conceruing  couDtios, 
cooperative  corporations  or  associations,  and  railroad  corporations  are 
not  applicable  to  such  |)ersons  an  d  partnerships.  As  the  word  ^^  corpora^ 
tions,^  found  in  section  65  of  the  statute  of  1894,  can  not  be  held  to 
include  the  persons  and  partnerships  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  1895, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  section  78  of  the  statute  of  1894  is  applicable  to 
such  jiersons  and  partnerships.  After  the  passage  of  the  statute  of 
1805,  section  51  of  the  statute  of  1894  is  to  be  read  as  if  the  statute  of 
1895  had  been  incorporated  in  it. 

DECISIONS  UNDEK  COMMON  LAW. 

Conspiracy — Boycotts — iropkim  et  al.  v.  Oxley  Stare  Co.y  83  Fed- 
eral  Reporter^  p<ujc  91:2, — This  case  was  brought  before  the  United  Stsites 
cii*cuit  court  of  appeals,  eighth  circuit,  on  appeal  from  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Kansas.  (See  Oxley  Stave  Co.  v. 
Coopers'  International  I^nion  of  North  America  et  al,y  72  Federal 
Reporter,  j)age  (J95,  and  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  7, 
page  783.)  A  bill  for  an  injunction  was  asked  by  the  Oxley  Stave 
Company  against  Lodge  No.  18  of  the  above-named  union,  the  Trades 
Assembly  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  a  number  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  such  organizations.  As  against  the  organizations  the  bill  was 
dismissed,  and  a  temporiuy  injan(;tion  was  granted  against  the  remain- 
ing defeudiuits,  from  which  tlicy  appealed.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals 
rendered  its  decision  November  8,  1897,  and,  by  a  divided  court,  sus- 
tained the  decision  of  the  circuit  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Thayer  and 
contains  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  A  strong  dissenting 
opinion  was  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Caldwell.  Both  of  these  opin- 
ions are  given  below  in  full: 

Thayer,  Circuit  Judge.  This  case  comes  on  appeal  from  an  oider 
made  by  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Kan- 
sas, granting  an  interlocutory  injunction.  The  motion  for  the  injunc- 
tion was  heard  on  the  bill  and  supporting  affidavits,  and  on  certain 
oppasing  affidavits.  Tlierc  is  no  substantial  controversy  with  reference 
to  the  material  facts  disclosed  by  the  bill  and  accompanying  affidavits. 
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which  may  be  siiminari/ed  as  follows:  The  appellants,  H.  G.  Hopkins 
and  others,  who  were  the  defendants  below,  are  members  of  two  volun- 
tary, unincorporated  associations,  termed,  res})ectively,  the  Cooi^ers' 
International  Union  of  North  America,  Lodge  No.  18,  of  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  and  the  Trades  Assembly  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.  The  first  of 
these  associations  is  a  labor  organization  comx)osed  of  coopers,  which 
has  local  lodges  in  all  the  important  trade  centers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  other  association,  the  Trades  Assem- 
bly of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  a  body  composed  of  representatives  of 
many  dillerent  hibor  organizations  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  is  a 
branch  of  a  general  organization  of  the  same  name  which  exists  and 
operates,  by  means  of  local  assemblies,  in  all  the  principal  commercial 
centers  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  Oxley  Stave  Company, 
the  plaintiir  below  and  appellee  here,  is  a  Missouri  corporation,  which  is 
engaged  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  where  it  has  a  large  cooperage  plant,  in 
the  manufacture  of  barrels  and  casks  for  packing  meats,  flour,  and 
other  commodities.  It  sells  many  barrels  and  casks  annually  to  several 
large  packing  associations  located  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  and  also  has  customers  for  its  product  in  sixteen  other  States 
of  tlH^  Union,  and  in  Kurope.  Its  annual  output  for  the  year  1805  was 
of  the  value  of  J?l<>4,173.  For  some  time  inior  to  November  10,1893, 
the  plaiiititV  coiiipauy  had  used  successfully  in  its  cooperage  x)lant  at 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,c(Tlain  machines  for  hooping  barrels,  which  mate- 
rially lesscncfl  tli«i  cost  of  making  tlie  same.  It  did  not  confine  itself 
cxcIusIvcIn  to  the  inannfactnie  of  machine-hooped  barrels,  but  manu- 
facturrd,  besi(l<-s,ni:uiy  hand  hooped  barrels, and emi)loyed  alargenum- 
l)cr  of  coopers  for  that  purpose.  The  wages  i)aid  to  the  coopers  in  its 
en)ploy  were  ^satisfaetoly,  and  no  controversy  had  arisen  between  the 
plaintiff  and  its  employees  on  that  score.  On  or  alxnit  November  16, 
ISD"),  the  i)laintin'  company  was  informed  by  a  committee  of  persons  rep- 
resenting the  local  lo<lge  of  the  ('oopcrs-  Union,  No.  \Sj  at  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  that  it  must  discontinue  the  use  of  hooping  machines  in  its  x>lant. 
Said  committee  further  informed  the  plaintill*  that  they  had  already 
notified  one  of  its  largest  customers,  Swilt  tS:  Co.,  that,  in  making  con- 
tracts with  the  plaintill"  for  barrels,  the  Coopers'  Union  would  require 
snch  customer,  in  future,  to  specifv  that  all  I)arrels  supidied  to  it  by  the 
phtinlitV  must  be  hand-hooped.  None  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
were  employees  of  the  i)laintill' company,  and,  Avith  one  exception,  none 
of  the  present  appellants  were  or  are  in  its  employ.  At  a  later  date 
the  <.\>opcrs*  Union,  No.  18,  calle<l  to  its  assistance  the  Trades  Assembly 
of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  for  the  purpose  of  enfoicing  its  aforesaid  demand; 
and  on  or  about  January  It,  ISOG,  a  committee  of  persons  representing 
both  of  said  organizations  waited  upon  the  manager  of  the  plaintiff 
company,  and  notified  him,  in  substance,  that  said  organizations  had 
each  determined  to  boycott  the  product  of  the  i)laintitr  company  unless 
it  discontinued  the  use  of  hooping  machines  in  its  plant,  and  that  the 
boycott  would  be  made  eficctive  on  January  l.*),  1890.  The  formal 
action  taken  by  the  Trades  Assembly  was  evidenced  by  the  following 
resolution : 

"To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Trades  Assembly,  greeting: 
Whereas,  the  cooi)erage  firms  of  J.  It.  Kelley  and  the  Oxley  Cooperage 
Company  have  placed  in  their  x>lants  hooping  machines  operated  by 
child  labor:  and  whereas,  said  hooping  machines  is  the  direct  cause  of 
at  least  one  humlred  coopers  being  out  of  employment,  of  which  a  great 
many  are  unable  to  do  anything  else,  on  account  of  age,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing held  by  Coopers'  Union  No.  18  on  the  31st  of  December,  1895,  a 
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committee  was  appointed  to  notify  the  above  firms  that  unless  they  dis- 
continued the  nse  of  said  machines  on  and  after  the  15th  of  January^ 
1896,  that  Coopers'  Union  No.  18  would  cause  a  boycott  to  bo  placed  on 
all  packages  hooped  by  said  machines  the  15th  of  January,  1896,  and  at 
a  meeting  held  by  Coopers'  Union  No.  18  on  the  4th  of  January,  1896, 
delegates  were  authorized  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Trades  Assem- 
bly in  proper  form,  and  petition  the  assembly  to  indorse  our  action,  and 
to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  their  grievance  committee,  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  committee  appointed  by  Coopers'  Union  No.  18 
to  notify  the  packers  before  letting  their  contracts  for  their  cooperage: 
Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this  Trades  Assembly  indorse  the  action 
of  Coopers'  Union  No.  18,  and  tlie  matter  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
grievance  committee  for  immediate  action. 

"  Yours,  respectfully,  <'J.  L.  Collins, 

^'Secretary  Coopers^  rnternational  Union 

of  North  America^  Lodge  18P 

It  was  also  charged,  and  the  charge  was  not  denied,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  voluntary  organizations  to  which  the  defendants  belonged 
had  conspired  and  agreed  to  force  the  plaintiff,  against  its  will,  to 
abandon  the  use  of  hooping  machines  in  its  plant,  and  that  this  object 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  dissuading  the  plaintiff's  customers  from 
buying  machine-hooped  barrels  and  casks;  such  customers  to  be  so 
dissuaded  through  fear,  inspired  by  concerted  action  of  the  two  organi- 
zations, that  the  members  of  all  the  labor  organizations  throughout  the 
country  would  be  induced  not  to  purchase  any  commodity  which  might 
be  packed  in  such  machine-hooped  barrels  or  casks.  The  bill  charged, 
by  proper  averments  (and  no  attempt  was  made  to  i)rove  the  contrary), 
that  the  defendants  were  persons  of  small  means,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
would  suffer  a  great  and  irreparable  loss,  exceeding  $100,000,  if  the 
deiendants  were  allowed  to  carry  the  threatened  boycott  into  effect  in 
the  manner  and  form  proposed.  The  injunction  which  the  court  awaixled 
against  the  defendants  was,  in  substance,  one  which  prohibited  them, 
until  the  final  hearing  of  the  case,  from  making  effective  the  threatened 
boycott,  and  from  in  any  way  menacing,  hindering,  or  obstructing  the 
l)laintiff'  company,  by  interfering  with  its  business  or  customers,  from 
the  full  enjoyment  of  such  patronage  and  business  as  it  might  enjoy  or 
possess  independent  of  such  interference. 

The  first  proposition  contended  for  by  the  appellants  is  that  the 
trial  court  acted  without  jurisdiction  in  awarding  an  injunction.  The 
ground  for  this  contention  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  bill,  as 
originally  filed,  two  persons  were  named  as  defendants  who  were  citi- 
zens and  residents  of  the  State  of  ^lissouri,  under  whose  laws  the 
Oxley  Stave  Company  was  incorporated.  lUit  as  the  case  was  dLs- 
missed  as  to  these  defendants,  and  as  to  the  two  voluntary  unincor- 
porated associations,  and  as  to  all  the  members  thereof  who  were  not 
specifically  named  as  defendants  in  the  bill  of  complaint,  before  an 
Injunction  was  awarded,  ^nd  as  the  bill  was  retained  only  as  against 
I>erson8  concerned  in  the  alleged  conspiracy  who  were  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  trial  court  is,  in  our  opinion,  without  merit.  Oxley  Stave  Co.  v. 
Cooi)ers'  International  Union  of  North  America,  72  Fed.,  695.  It  is 
farther  urged  that  the  trial  court  had  no  right  to  i)roceed  with  the 
hearing  of  the  case  in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  persons  who  were 
members  of  the  two  voluntary  organizations,  to  wit,  the  Coopers^ 
Union,  No.  18,  and  the  Trades  Assembly  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  because 
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all  the  members  of  those  organizations  were  parties  to  the  allcgod  con- 
spirncy.  This  contention  seems  to  he  based  on  the  assumption  that 
every  member  of  the  two  organizations  had  the  right  to  call  n\}on  every 
other  member  for  aid  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  alleged  cun- 
s])ii-acy,  and  that  an  injunction  restraining  a  part  of  the  members  from 
rendering  such  aid  and  assistance  would  necessarily  operate  to  the 
l>rcju<lice  of  thoso  members  who  had  not  been  made  parties  to  the  suit. 
In  other  words,  the  argument  is  that  certain  indispensable  parties  to 
th(^  suit  have  not  been  made  parties,  and  that  full  relief,  consistent 
with  equit}',  can  not  be  administered  without  their  presence  upon  the 
record.  We  do  not  dispute  the  existence  of  the  rule  which  the  defend- 
ants invoke,  but  it  is  a])parent,  we  think,  that  it  has  no  application  to 
the  case  in  hand.  The  present  suit  proceeds  upon  the  theory — without 
which  no  relief  can  be  afforded — that  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  members  of  the  two  voluntary  associations  aforesaid  is  an 
unlawi'ul  conspiracy  to  oppress  and  injure  the  plaintiii' company;  that 
no  right  whatsoever  can  be  predicated  upon,  or  have  its  origin  in,  such 
an  agreement;  and  that  the  members  of  the  two  organizations  are 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  whatever  injury  would  be  done  to  the 
l»laintift'  company  by  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  alleged  agreement. 
The  rule  is  as  well  settled  in  equity  as  it  is  at  law  that,  where  the 
right  of  action  arises  cj'  delicto,  the  tort  may  be  treated  as  joint  or 
several,  at  the  election  of  the  injured  party,  and  that  he  may,  at  his 
o^ttion,  sue  either  one  or  more  of  the  joint  Avrougdoers.  (Cunningham 
r.  Tell,  5  Paige,  <)07;  Wall  r.  Thomas,  41  Fed.,  020,  and  cases  there 
cited.)  We  perceive  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  case  was  not  prop- 
erly i)roceeded  with  against  the  appellants,  although  numerous  other 
persons  were  concerned  in  the  alleged  combination  or  conspiracy. 

Wo  turn,  therefore,  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  The  substan- 
tial qnestion  is  whether  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  members  of 
the  two  unincorporated  associations  to  boycott  the  contents  of  all  bar- 
rels, casks,  and  packages  made  by  the  Oxley  Stave  Company  which 
were  hooped  by  machinery  was  au  agreement  against  which  a  court  of 
equity  can  atVorcl  relief,  preventive  or  otherwise.  The  contention  of 
the  appellants  is  tliat  it  was  a  lawful  agreement,  such  as  they  had  the 
ri^ht  to  make  and  <*arry  out,  lor  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  rate  of 
wages  then  paid  to  journeymen  coopers,  and  that,  being  hiwful,  the 
injury  occasioned  to  the  i)lainti1T  company,  no  matter  how  greiit,  was 
an  injnry  against  which  ncMther  a  court  of  law  nor  equity  can  alVord 
any  leilress.  According  to  our  view  of  the  case,  the  claim  made  by  the 
<leien<]ants  below,  that  one  object  of  the  threatened  boycott  was  to 
])revent  the  emplnymcnt  of  child  labor,  is  in  no  way  material;  luit,  in 
l>assing,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  this  claim  seems  to  have 
l)een  a  mere  i)reteiise,  since  it  was  shown  that  the  machinery  used  to 
hoo])  barrels  can  not  be  managed  by  chihlren,  but  must,  of  necessity, 
be  ojX'rattMl  by  persons  who  have  the  retpiisite  strength  to  handle  bar- 
n'ls  and  casks  weighing  from  75  to  80  pounds  with  great  rapidity.  It 
is  manifest  that  this  is  a  species(>f  laborwhidi  could  not,in  any  event, 
be  jK'iforiMetl  by  children.  Neither  do  we  deem  it  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  deline  the  term  **  boycott;''  for,  whatever  may  l>c 
the  meaning  of  that  word,  no  controversy  exists  in  the  present  case 
C(mcerning  the  nu'ans  tliat  were  to  be  employed  by  tlu»  members  of  the 
two  labor  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  plaintiii* 
eom|Kiny  to  abandon  the  nse  of  hooping  machines,  it  is  conceded 
that  their  purpose  was  to  warn  all  of  the  plaintiff's  immediate  customers 
not  to  purchase  nmchine-hooped  barrels  or  casks,  and  to  warn  whole- 
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sale  and  retail  dealers  everywhere  not  to  handle  provisions  or  other 
comiuoditics  which  were  packed  in  such  barrels  or  casks.  This  warn- 
ing was  to  bo  made  eftectual  by  notifying  tlie  members  of  all  associated 
labor  organizations  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Euroi>e, 
not  to  purchase  provisions  or  other  commodities,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  dissuade  others  from  x)urchasing  provisions  or  other  commod- 
ities which  were  packed  in  machine-hooped  barrels  or  casks.  The 
object  of  the  consi)iracy,  it  will  be  seen,  was  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
plainant's business,  and  to  deprive  the  complainant  company,  and 
numerous  other  persons,  of  the  right  to  conduct  their  business  as  they 
thought  proijer.  To  this  end,  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  conspir- 
acy intended  to  excite  the  fears  of  all  persons  who  were  engaged  in 
making  barrels,  or  who  handled  commodities  packed  in  barrels,  that-, 
if  they  did  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  associated  labor  organizations, 
they  would  incur  the  active  hostility  of  all  the  members  of  those  asso- 
ciations, sufier  a  great  financial  loss,  and  possibly  run  the  risk  of  sus- 
taining some  ])ersonal  injury.  It  may  be  conceded  that,  when  the 
defendants  entered  into  the  combination  in  question,  they  had  no  pres- 
ent intention  of  resorting  to  actual  violence  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing their  demands;  bnt  it  is  manifest  that  by  concerted  action,  force  of 
numbers,  and  by  exciting  the  fears  of  the  timid,  they  did  intend  to 
compel  many  persons  to  surrender  their  freedom  of  action,  and  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  others  in  the  management  of  their  private  business 
affairs.  Another  object  of  the  conspiracy,  which  was  no  less  harmful, 
was  to  deprive  the  public  at  large  of  tlie  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  an  invention  which  was  not  only  designed  to  diminish  the 
cost  of  making  certain  necessary  articles,  but  to  lessen  the  labor  of 
human  hands. 

While  the  courts  have  invariably  upheld  the  right  of  individuals  to 
form  labor  organizations  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  have  denied  the  power  to  enjoin  the  members  of  such 
associations  from  withdrawing  peaceably  from  any  service,  either  singly 
or  in  a  bodv,  even  where  such  withdrawal  involves  a  breach  of  con- 
tract (Arthur  r.  Oaks,  11  C.  O.  A.,  209,  03  Fed.,  310),  yet  they  have 
very  generally  condemned  those  combinations  usually  termed  '* boy- 
cotts," which  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  interfering,  otherwise  than 
by  lawful  competition,  with  the  business  att'airs  of  others,  and  depriv- 
ing them,  by  means  of  threats  and  intimidation,  of  the  right  to  conduct 
the  business  in  which  they  happen  to  be  engaged  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  judgments.  The  right  of  an  individual  to  carry  on 
his  business  as  he  sees  lit,  and  to  usi^  such  implements  or  i)roccsses  of 
manufacture  as  he  desires  to  use,  provided  he  follows  a  lawful  avoca- 
tion, and  conducts  it  in  a  lawful  manner,  is  entitled  to  as  much  consid- 
eration as  his  other  personal  rights;  and  the  law  should  aflbrd 
protection  against  theell'orts  of  powerful  cx)nibinations  to  rob  him  of 
that  right  and  coerce  his  will  by  intimidating  his  customers  and  de- 
stroying his  x)atronage.  A  consjuracy  to  compel  a  manufacturer  to 
abandon  the  use  of  a  valuable  invention  bears  no  resemblance  to  a 
combination  among  laborers  to  withdraw  from  a  given  employment  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  better  pay.  Persons  engaged  in  any  service  have 
the  power,  with  which  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  by  injunc- 
tion, to  abandon  that  service,  either  singl}'  or  in  a  body,  if  the  wages 
paid  <»r  the  conditions  of  employment  are  not  satisfactory;  but  they 
have  no  right  to  dictate  to  an  employer  what  kind  of  imx)lements  he 
shall  use,  or  whom  he  shall  em])loy.  Many  courts  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  ability  have  held  that  a  combination  such  as  the  one  iu  ques- 
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tion  is  admitted  to  have  been  is  aii  unlawful  conspiracy,  at  common  law, 
and  that  an  action  will  lie  to  recover  the  damages  which  one  has  sas- 
taiucd  as  the  direct  result  of  such  a  conspiracy;  also,  that  a  suit  in  cqnity 
may  be  maintained  to  prevent  the  persons  concerned  in  such  a  combi- 
nation from  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  when  the  damages  would  be 
irreparable,  or  when  such  a  proceeding  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  suits.  Tbe  test  of  tlio  right  to  sue  in  equity  is  whether  the 
combination  complained  of  is  so  far  unlawful  that  an  action  at  law  will 
lie  to  recover  the  damages  inflicted,  and  whether  the  remedy  at  law  is 
adeiiuate  to  redress  the  wrong.  If  the  remedy  at  law  is  for  any  reason 
inadequate,  resort  may  bo  had,  as  in  other  cases,  to  a  court  of  equity. 
In  the  case  of  Spinning  Go.  r.  lliley,  L.  R.  C  Bq.,  551,  558,  Vice  Chan- 
cellor ^lalins  held  that  an  injunction  was  a  proper  remedy  to  prevent 
the  officers  of  a  trades  union  from  using  placards  and  advertisements  to 
dissuade  laborers  from  hiring  themselves  to  the  spinning  company 
pending  a  dispute  between  the  latter  company  and  the  trades  union  as 
wages.    The  court  said : 

**That  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  induce  others,  in  the  words  of  the 
act  of  i)arliament,  'by  persuasion  or  otherwise,'  to  enter  into  a  combi- 
nation to  keep  up  the  price  of  wages,  or  the  like;  but  directly  he  enters 
into  a  combination  Avhich  has  as  its  object  intimidation  or  violence,  or 
interfering  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  action  of  another  man,  it  then 
becomes  an  oHcuse,  not  only  at  common  law,  but  also  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  the  express  enactment  of  the  act  C^  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  129.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  printing  and  publishing  of  these  placards 
and  advertisements  by  the  defendants,  admittedly  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  workmen  from  entering. into  the  service  of  the  plaintifl's, 
are  unlawful  acts,  punishable  by  imprisonment,  under  Id.,  chap.  129, 
and  a  crime  at  common  law." 

In  Teniperton  r.  Kussell  [189.'^]  1  Q.  B.,  715,  the  facts  appear  to  have 
been  tliat  a  committee  representing  certain  trades  unions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  obedience  to  certain  rules  that  had  been  adopted  by 
the  unions,  notilied  the  plaintiff  not  to  supply  building  materials  to  a 
certain  firm.  He  having  declined  to  comi)ly  with  such  request,  the 
committee  thereupon  induced  certain  third  parties  not  to  enter  into 
further  contracts  with  the  x>laintifl';  such  third  parties  being  so  induced 
by  threats  or  representations  that  the  unions  would  cause  their  labor- 
ers to  be  withdrawn  from  their  enii>loy  in  case  such  further  contracts 
were  made.  It  was  held  that  the  plaintifl'  had  a  right  of  action  against 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  maliciously  conspiring  to  injure  him 
by  preventing  ]>ersons  from  having  dealings  with  him.  In  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  court  the  master  of  the  rolls  (Lord  Esher)  quoted 
with  approval  a  statement  of  the  law  which  is  found  in  Bowen  t?.  Hall, 
(>  Q.  B.  Div.,  3:53,  to  the  elTect  that  where  it  appears  that  a  defendant 
has,  by  ])ersuasion,  induced  a  third  party  to  break  his  contract  with 
the  plaintiff,  either  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  plaintiff,  or  for  the 
l)iirpose  of  reaping  a  personal  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  act  is  wrongful  and  malicious,  and  therefore  actionable.  In  the 
case  of  State  r.  Stewart,  59  Yt.,  273,  9  Atl.,  559,  it  was  held  that  a 
combination  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  deterring  a 
corporation  from  taking  into  its  service  certain  persons  whom  it  desired 
to  emjiloy  was  an  unlawful  combination  or  conspiracy  at  common  law. 
The  conrt  said: 

*^The  i)rincip1e  upon  which  the  cases,  English  and  American,  pro- 
ceed, is  that  every  man  has  the  right  to  employ  his  talents,  industry, 

'  capital  as  he  ])leases,  free  from  the  dictation  of  others;  and,  if  two 
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or  more  persous  combine  to  coerce  Lis  choice  in  this  behalf,  it  is  a 
criminal  conspiracy.  The  labor  and  skill  of  the  workmen,  be  it  of  high 
or  low  degree,  the  plant  of  the  mannfacturer,  the  equipment  of  the 
farmer,  the  investments  of  commerce,  are  all,  in  equal  sense,  property. 
If  men,  by  overt  acts  of  violence,  destroy  either,  they  are  guilty  of 
crime.  The  anathemas  of  a  secret  organization  of  men  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  industry  of  others  by  a  species  of  intim- 
idation that  work  ui)on  the  mind,  rather  than  the  body,  are  quite  as 
dangerous,  and  generally  altogether  more  effective,  than  a<it8  of  actut'il 
violence.  And,  while  such  conspiracies  may  give  to  the  individual 
directly  affected  by  them  a  private  right  of  action  for  damages,  they  at 
the  same  time  lay  the  basis  for  an  indictment,  on  the  ground  that  the 
State  itself  is  directly  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  all  legitimate 
industries  and  the  development  of  all  its  resources,  and  owes  the  duty 
of  protection  to  its  citizens  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  their  callings.'' 
In  Barr  v.  Trades  Council  (N.  J.  Ch.),  30  Atl.,  881,  it  appeared  thsit  a 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  had  determined  to  use  plate  matter  in  mak- 
ing up  his  paper,  whereupon  the  members  of  a  local  typographical 
union,  conceiving  their  interests  to  be  prejudiced  by  such  action,  entered 
into  a  combination  to  compel  him  to  desist  from  the  use  of  such  plate 
matter.  The  object  of  the  combination  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
typograi)liical  union  by  a  formal  call  upon  all  labor  organizations  with 
which  it  was  affiliated,  and  upon  all  other  i)ersons  who  were  in  sympa- 
thy with  it  to  boycott  the  paper,  by  refusing  to  buy  it  or  advertise  in 
the  same.  It  was  held,  in  substance,  that  a  person's  business  is  prop- 
erty, which  is  entitled  under  the  law  to  i)rotection  from  unlawful  inter- 
ference, and  that  the  combination  in  question  was  illegal,  because  it 
contemplated  a  wrongful  interference  with  the  plaintiff's  freedom  of 
action  in  the  management  of  liis  own  affairs.  Decisions  embodying 
substantially  the  same  views  have  been  made  by  many  other  courts. 
(Hilton  r.  Eckersley,  G  El.  &  Bl.,  47,  74;  Steamship  Co.  v.  McKenna, 
30  Fed.,  48;  Casey  r.  Typographical  Union,  45  Fed.,  136;  Thomas  v. 
Railway  Co.,  62  Fed.,  803,  818;  Arthur  v.  Oakes,  11  C.  O.  A.,  209,  63 
Fed.,  310,  321,  322.  See,  also,  Carew  r.  Rutherford,  106  Mass.,  1; 
Walker  v.  Oonin,  107  Mass.,  555;  State  r.  Glidden,  55  Conn.,  46, 8  Atl., 
890;  Vegelahn  r.  Gunter  (Mass.),  44  N.  E.,  1077.)  Tjie  cases  which 
seem  to  be  chiefly  relied  upon  as  supporting  the  contention  that  the 
combination  complained  of  in  the  case  at  bar  was  lawful,  and  that  the 
action  proposed  to  be  taken  in  pursuance  thereof  ought  not  to  be 
enjoined,  are  the  following:  Mogul  S.  S.  Co.  v.  McGregor,  23  Q.  B. 
Div.,  598;  Id.  |1892],App.  Cas.,  25;  Continental  Ins.  Co.  i?.  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific,  67  Fed.,  310;  and  Bohn  Mfg.  Co.  v. 
HoUis,  54  Minn.,  223,  55  N.  W.,  1119.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the 
facts  were  that  the  owners  of  certain  steamships,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  all  the  freight  which  was  shipped  at  certain  ports,  and  doing 
a  profitable  business,  had  formed  an  association,  and  issued  a  circular 
to  shippers  at  said  i)orts,  agreeing  to  allow  them  a  certain  rebate  on 
freight  bills,  provided  they  gave  their  patronage  exclusively  to  ships 
belonging  to  members  of  the  association.  The  association  also  proliib- 
ited  its  soliciting  agents  from  acting  as  agents  for  other  competing 
lines.  A  suit  having  been  brought  against  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, by  a  competing  shipowner,  to  recover  damages  which  had  been 
snstiiined  in  consequence  of  the  formation  and  action  of  the  association, 
it  was  held  that  the  acts  complained  of  were  lawful,  the  same  having 
been  done  simply  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  hold  and  extend  their  trade;  in  other  words,  that  the  acts 
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complained  of  ainounted  to  uo  more  tbau  lawful  competition  in  trade. 
ContiDcntal  Ins.  Co.  r.  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  I^aciiic,  was 
a  case  of  the  same  character  as  the  one  last  considered,  and  involved 
an  application  of  the  same  doctrine.  It  was  held,  in  substance,  that  an 
association  of  lire  underwriters  which  had  been  formed  under  an  agree- 
ment that  provided,  amou^  other  things,  for  the  regulation  of  premium 
rates,  the  i)i-evention  of  rebates,  compensation  of  agents,  and  uoninter- 
(jonrse  with  ('ompanies  that  were  not  members  of  the  association,  was 
not  an  illep:al  conspiracy,  and  that  the  accomplishment  of  its  pnrpose 
by  lawful  meaus  would  not  be  enjoined  at  the  suit  of  a  competing  iusur- 
aiuo  company  which  was  not  a  member  of  the  association.  In  the  case 
of  Bohn  Mfj;;.  Co.  v.  Ilollis,  it  appeared  that  a  large  number  of  retail 
lumber  dealers  had  formed  a  voluntary  association,  by  which  they 
mutually  ajcroed  that  tliey  would  not  deal  with  any  manufacturer  or 
wht)lcsale  dealer  who  should  sell  lumber  directly  to  consumers,  not 
dealers,  at  any  point  where  a  member  of  the  association  was  carryiug 
on  a  wholesale  lumber  business,  an<l  had  provided  in  their  by-laws  that, 
whenever  any  wholesale  dealer  or  manufacturer  made  any  such  sale, 
the  secretary  of  the  association  should  notify  all  members  of  the  fact. 
The  i)laintil1'  having  made  such  a  sale,  and  the  secretary  being  on  the 
point  of  sending  a  notice  of  the  fact  to  members  of  the  association,  as 
j)rovi(le«l  by  the  by-laws,  it  was  held  that  the  sending  of  such  a  notice 
was  not  actionable,  and  that  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  sending  of 
such  notice  ought  not  to  issue.  The  decision  to  this  effect  was  based 
on  the  ground  that  the  members  of  the  association  might  lawfully  agree 
with  each  other  to  withdraw  their  patronage,  collectively,  for  the  rea- 
sons specified  in  the  agreement,  because  the  members,  individually, 
had  the  right  to  iietemiine  from  whom  they  would  make  purchases,  and 
to  withdraw  tlieir  patronage  at  any  time,  and  for  any  reason  which 
they  decerned  adciiuate.  Wo  are  not  ^ible  to  concede,  however,  that  it 
is  always  tln^vase  that  what  one  person  may  do  without  rendering  him- 
self lial)le  to  an  action  many  persons  may  enter  into  a  combination  to  do. 
It  has  been  held  in  several  well-considered  cases  that  the  law  will  some- 
times take  cognizance  of  acts  done  by  a  combination  which  would  not 
give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action  if  committed  by  a  single  individual,  since 
there  is  a  jjower  in  numbers,  when  acting  in  concert,  to  inflict  injury, 
wliich  does  not  reside  in  persons  actinjx  separately.  (Steamship  Co.  r. 
]VIc(;re-or  1 1S02].  Ai»p.  Cas.,  24,  25;  id'.,  2:*.  Q.  B.  Div.,  598,  GIG;  Arthur 
/•.  ( )akes,  1 1  C.  C.  A.,  200,  03  Fed.,  ;51(>,  321 ;  State  r.  Clidden,  55  Conn., 
•in,  S  Atl.,  «S00.)  But  if  we  concede  that  the  reasoning  employed  in  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  r.  Ilollis  was  sound,  as  apjdied  to  the  facts  in  that  case, 
y<'t  it  by  no  Tueans  follows  (and  that  fact  was  recognized  in  the  deci- 
sion) that  the  members  of  the  association  would  have  had  the  power  to 
comliinc  for  the  jiurimse  of  (Mjmpelling  otlier  persons,  not  members  of 
tlie  association,  t«)  withhold  their  jjatronage  from  a  wholesale  dealer 
who  failed  t»»  conduct  his  business  in  tiie  mode  i)rescribed  by  the 
assoeiation. 

We  tiiink  it  is  entirely  clear,  ujHm  the  authorities,  that  the  conduct 
of  wliicli  tlie  defendants  below  were  accused  can  not  be  justified  on  the 
gr<jun<l  that  the  aets  contemplated  were  Icgitinmte  and  lawful  means  to 
prevent  a  possible  future  decline  in  wages,  and  to  secure  emxdoyment 
for  a  greater  nuinber  of  coopers.  No  decrease  in  the  rate  of  wages  had 
been  threatened  by  the  Oxley  Stave  C(mi])any,  and,  with  one  excc]>tion, 
the  members  of  the  combination  were  not  in  "the  employ  of  the  plaintifl' 
uom]>any.  The  mend)ers  of  the  combination  undertook  to  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  the  plaiutifl' company  should  manufacture  barrels  and 
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casks,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  orders  by  a  8i>ecios  of  intimida- 
tion which  is  no  less  harmful  than  actual  violence,  and  which  usually 
ends  in  violence.  Tlie  combination  amounted,  therefore,  to  a  consiiiracy 
to  wrongfully  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  its  ri^jht  to  manage  its  business 
according  to  the  dictates  of  its  own  Judgment.  Aside  from  the  fore- 
going considerations,  the  fact  can  not  be  overlooked  that  another  object 
of  the  conspiracy  was  to  deprive  the  public  at  large  of  the  benelits  to 
be  derived  from  a  laborsiiving  mucliiue  which  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  great  utility.  If  a  combination  to  that  end  is  pronounced  lawful,  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  combinations  may  be  organized  for  the  purpose 
<lf  preventing  the  use  of  harvesters,  threshers,  steam  looms,  and  print- 
ing presses,  typesetting  machines,  sewing  machines,  and  a  thousand 
other  inventions  which  have  added  immeasui'ably  to  the  productive 
power  of  human  labor,  and  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  inankind.  It 
results  from  these  views  that  the  Injunction  was  properly  awarded,  and 
the  order  appealed  from  is  accordingly  affirmed. 

Caldwell,  Circuit  Judge  (dissenting).  To  prevent  the  merits  of 
the  case  from  being  misconceived  or  obscured,  it  is  well  to  state  at  the 
threshold  what  it  does,  and  what  it  does  not,  involve..  It  involves  no 
questio]!  of  the  obstruction  of  interstate  commerce,  or  the  United  States 
mails,  or  any  other  Federal  right.  The  bill  does  not  charge  that  the 
defendants  violated  any  law  of  the  State  of  Kansas  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  they  threaten  to  do  so,  or  that  they  are  guilty  of  any 
breach  of  the  public  peace,  or  that  any  violence  or  injury  to  person,  or 
to  public  or  to  private  i)roperty,  was  perpetrated,  threatened,  contem- 
plated, or  feared.  To  show  precisely  what  tlie  suit  does  involve,  that 
portion  of  the  bill  w^hich  states  the  plaintiff's  grounds  of  complaint  is 
here  copied : 

''And  your  orator  alleges  and  charges  that  the  said  defendsints  have 
combined,  confederated,  and  conspired  together  to  require  of  your  orator 
to  discontinue  in  its  plant  and  i)1ants  the  use  of  said  hooping  machines, 
and,  upon  refusal  of  youi*  orator  so  to  do,  to  boycott  the  product  of 
your  orator^s  said  plant  and  plants;  that  is  to  say,  to  i)ersuade  and 
coerce  all  other  persons  to  abstain  from  having  any  business  relations 
with  your  orator,  or  to  patronize  your  orator  by  purchasing  from  your 
orator  the  said  product  and  output  of  your  orators  said  plants,  or  from 
being  customers  of  your  orator,  or  from  buying  anything  from  your 
orator,  or  sustaining  any  business  relations  to  your  orator,  and  to  so 
induce,  persuade,  and'coerce  all  persons  to  discontinue  all  dealings  with 
your  orator,  if  your  orattn*  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the  said  request 
and  demand  of  the  said  defendants,  and  to  exclude  your  orator  from 
business  relations  with  the  public,  and  to  iiractically  break  up,  suspend, 
and  ruin  your  orator's  business,  if  your  orator  shall  refuse  to  accede  lo 
the  said  demand  of  said  conspirators:  and  the  said  defendants  have  so 
conspired  as  aforesaid,  and  to  accomplish  said  conspiracy,  by  serving 
notice  ui)on  all  persons  engaged  in  anybusiness,  of  a  kind  in  whirh  the 
product  and  output  of  your  orator's  i)lant  are  used,  not  to  patronize 
your  orator,  ui)on  pain  of  withdrawal  of  patronage  from  such  persons  of 
said  con8])irators,  and  of  various  members  of  their  said  organizations, 
and  of  all  aililiated  and  sympathizing  kindred  organizations,  and  tliat 
said  conspirators,  and  those  associated  with,  related  to,  and  subject  to 
the  control  of,  said  cons])irators  (consist  of  a  vast  body  of  people,  the 
nnuiber  of  which  is  unknown  to  your  orator,  in  all  of  the  great  com- 
mercial and  trade  centers  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  imssess  great 
power,  and  are  able  to,  and  if  unchecked  will,  do  to  your  orator  great 
damage  and  injury." 
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The  ground  upon  which  the  jurisdiction  in  equity  is  rested  is  that  the 
defendants  are,  in  the  language  of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  '<i>crsous  of 
small  means.*'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  bill  alleges  specifically  how 
the  *' boycott"  was  to  be  conducted,  and  also  how  the  "conspiracy"  was 
to  bo  accomplished,  and  that  force,  threats,  or  violence  is  not  au  element 
either  of  tlie  boycott  or  the  alleged  conspiracy.  Any  contention  that 
the  <lcfeudants  meditated  violence  is  silenced  by  the  statement  in  the 
brief  of  the  plain tift'-s  attorney  that  "it  is  fair  to  presume,  from  the 
resolution  and  other  testimony,  that  the  defendants  were  determined  to 
use  all  means,  short  of  violence,  to  make  the  proscription  eftective." 
The  material  part  of  the  answer  of  the  Coopers'  International  Unioii 
appears  in  the  aflfidavit  of  its  president,  and  is  as  follows: 

"That  about  a  year  and  a  lialf  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this 
action  the  comi)lainant  company  commenced  to  operate  certain  hooping 
machines  (i.  e.,  machines  for  cutting  hoop  locks  in,  and  putting  wooply 
hoops  upon,  tierces  and  barrels);  that  said  machines  were  attended  to, 
and  operated  by,  child  labor  in  said  shop  (in  many  instances  by  children 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years),  and  that  in  the  operation  of  said 
machines  the  sai<l  children  were  constantly  exposed  to  serious  injury, 
by  reason  of  tender  years,  inexperience,  and  the  manner  of  the  opera- 
tion of  said  machines;  that  the  tierces  or  barrels  hooped  by  these 
machines  were  of  an  inferior  quality,  ^and  the  said  h)ck,and  tlio  manner 
of  locking  the  hoops  thereon,  being  of  such  a  construction  that  the  said 
tierces  and  barrels  were  unable  and  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  han- 
dling and  holding  for  transportation  the  products  of  the  x)acking  houses 
and  various  other  nmnufacturers — a  fact  that  was  recognized  and  well 
known  by  many  of  the  packing  concerns  in  and  about  Wyandotte 
Count}',  Kans.  'Affiant  further  says  that  during  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment by  the  complainant  company  there  has  been  returned  to  said 
company,  as  defective  and  unfit  for  use,  as  high  as  fovtyseven  out  of  a 
shijiment  of  fifty  machine-made  barrels,  and  that  the  percentage  of 
machine  ho(»pcd  barrels  returned  to  the  complainant  company  as  defect- 
ive was,  of  an  average,  ten  times  as  many  as  returned  from  the  hand- 
hoojicd  shipments,  even  though  the  cx)mplainant  company  employed 
and  retained  a  large  number  of  unskillful  and  ineflicient  men,  engaged 
in  hooping  barrels  and  tierces,  which  said  men  were  not  members  of 
said  Coopers'  Uni(m,  and,  by  reason  of  their  inelliciency,  could  not 
become  members  thereof;  that,  by  reason  of  the  unworkmanlike  and 
defective  barrels  manufactured  and  turned  out  by  the  said  machines, 
the  wages  and  compensation  of  the  aforesaid  journeymen  coopers 
employed  in  the  cooperage  establishments  of  Wyandotte  County, 
Kans.,  were  threatened  to  be  materially  lowered  and  reduced,  in  this, 
to  wit:  that  in  the  use  of  said  machines  in  connection  with  child  hibor 
the  said  conii)lainant  company  were  enabled  to,  and  did,  discharge 
(throw  out  of  employment)  a  large  number  of  competent  and  eflicient 
journeymen  coopers,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  members  of  the  said  Coopers'  Union,  and 
that  thereafter  the  said  Coopers'  Union  was  informed  by  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  various  cooperage  establishments  in  Wyandotte  County, 
Kans.,  that  unless  the  complainant  company  ceased  to  operate  said 
machines,  and  to  flood  the  market  with  the  cheap  and  inferior  tierces 
and  barrels,  they  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  wages  and  compensa- 
tion paid  by  them  to  journeymen  coopers  employed  in  their  various 
plants,  and  that  one  cooperage  establishment  dul  reduce  the  prico 
and  compensation  of  said  journeymen  coopers,  and  also  threatened 
t.iM*  said  journeymen  coopers  belonging  to  said  Coopers'  Union  with 
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discbarge  unless  the  said  output  and  competition  of  the  cheap  and 
inferior  product  bo  taken  out  of  the  market;  *  *  *  that  at  no  time 
during  the  said  controversy  between  said  Coopers'  Union  and  said 
Trades  Assembly  and  the  said  complainant  company  has  there  been 
any  violence  threatened  or  contemplated,  and  that  at  no  time  during 
said  period  has  there  been  any  unlawful  interference  with  the  business 
of  the  said  com])lainant  company,  or  has  any  unlawful  interference 
been  threatened;  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  said  Coopers'  Union 
and  Trades  Assembly,  in  case  the  said  complainant  company  insists 
upon  the  use  of  said  machines,  and  the  consequent  deprivation  of  the 
workingmen,  members  of  said  Coopers'  Union,  of  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood, that  they  will  request  (without  in  any  manner  threatening  vio- 
lence, or  without  making  any  demonstration  of  force,  and  without  the 
use  of  violence,  force,  or  any  coercion  of  any  kind)  the  cooperation  of 
their  fellow-workingmen  in  refusing  to  purchase  or  use  commodities 
packed  in  said  defective  tierces  and  barrels  manufactured  by  machinery 
and  child  labor;  ♦  *  »  that  the  action  of  the  said  Coopers'  Union 
and  said  Trades  Assembly  are  simply  acts  of  business  competition, 
opi)osing  the  said  complainant  company,  together  with  all  other  per- 
sons manufacturing  wooden,  machine-hooped  tierces  and  barrels,  and 
their  attempt  to  use  and  foist  upon  the  public,  machine  and  child-labor 
manufactured  barrels  and  tierces;  and  assisting  the  said  workingmen 
in  securing  and  protecting  their  wages  and  their  source  of  livelihood.'' 

These  excerpts  from  the  pleadings  accurately  present  the  issues 
between  the  parties.  In  the  i)laintift''s  bill,  and  the  court's  opinion,  the 
words, "  conspiracy,"  "  threats,"  and  "  coerce,"  are  freely  used.  Indeed, 
the  plaintiffs  case  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  use  of  these  terms.  It  is 
important;  therefore,  at  the  threshold,  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the 
use  of  these  legal  epithets  in  this  case.  Unexplained,  they  have  an 
evil  import.    A  conspiracy  is  delined  to  be: 

"A  combination  of  persons  for  an  evil  purpose;  an  agreement  between 
two  or  more  persons  to  do  in  concert  something  reprehensible,  and 
injurious  or  illegal;  particularly,  a  combination  to  commit  treason  or 
excite  sedition  or  insurrection;  a  plot;  concerted  treason."  (Cent. 
Diet.) 

From  the  earliest  times  the  word  has  been  used  to  denote  a  highly 
criminal  or  evil  purpose-    Thus,  in  Acts  xxiii,  12,  13,  it  is  said: 

"And,  when  it  was  day,  certain  of  the  Jews  banded  together,  and 
bound  themselves  under  a  curse,  saying  that  they  would  neither  eat 
nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul.  And  they  were  more  than  forty 
which  had  made  this  conspiracy." 

Plainly,  nothing  the  defendants  did,  or  are  charged  with  intending  to 
do,  comes  within  this  definition  of  a  conspiracy.  So  as  to  "threats.'^ 
In  the  common  acceptation,  a  threat  means  the  declarsition  of  a  pur- 
pose to  commit  a  crime  or  some  wrongful  act.  Now,  what  the  defend- 
ants did,  and  all  they  did,  is  explicitly  testified  to  by  Mr.  Cable, 
the  president  of  the  Coopers'  International  Union.  He  says  that  the 
Coopers'  Union  gave  complainant  notice — 

"That  unless  their  use  of  said  machines,  and  competition  of  the  inferior 
tierces  and  barrels  with  the  hand-hooped  barrels  of  the  journeymen 
coopers,  members  of  said  association,  sh(mld  cease  on  or  before  January 
15, 1896,  that  a  boycott  would  be  declared  by  said  Coopers'  Union  upon 
the  contents  of  the  tierces  and  barrels  hooped  by  the  hooping  machines 
in  Wyandotte  County,  Kans.;  meaning  thereby  that  the  meipbers  of 
said  Cooners'  Union,  and  of  its  parent  association,  the  Trades  Assem- 
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biy,  would  thereafter  cease  to  purchase  or  use  auy  commodities  that 
were  packed  in  machine-hooped  tierces  aud  barrels/' 

Many  other  witnesses  testified  to  the  same  effect,  and  there  is  no  tes- 
timony to  the  routi*ary.  The  "  conspiracy  "  chiu-ged  ni>ou  the  defendants 
ronsisted,  then,  in  the  Coopers'  Union  aud  the  Ti*ades  Assembly  ag:ree- 
in<;  not  ^^to  purchase  or  use  any  commodities  that  were  imcked  in 
niaehine-hooped  tierces  and  barrels,  which  came  in  (competition  with 
the  hand  hooped  barrels,''  which  were  the  product  of  their  labor  (and 
the  hill  rhari^es  no  more)^  and  the  ^*  threats-'  consisted  in  giving  the 
complainant  and  certain  packing  houses  formal  notice  of  this  purpose. 
The  alleged  '*  conspiracy,'-  therefore,  was  the  agreement  stated,  and 
the  alleged  **  threat^s''  were  the  notice  given  by  that  agreement,  and  the 
•'coenion"  was  the  efl'ect  that  this  agreement  and  notice  had  on  the 
minds  of  those  aflected  by  them.  It  is  not  true  that  thei'e  is  nothing 
in  a  name.  When  for  '* conspiracy"  we  substitute  *' agreement,"  and 
for  ••threats''  a  *' notice,*"  the  whole  fabric  of  the  plaintift's  case  falls 
to  the  ground.  '^  There  are,''  says  Dr.  Lieber  (Civil  Liberty  and  Gov- 
ernment), '•  psychological  processes  which  indicate  suspicious  inten- 
tions;'' and  among  them  is  the  use  of  high-sounding  and  portentous 
terms,  from  which  much  may  be  implied  or  imagined,  instead  of  using 
plain  and  common  words,  which  accurately  describe  the  action,  and 
leave  nothing  to  implication  or  imagination.  If  an  act  done  or  thre;it- 
ened  to  be  done  is  lawful,  it  can  not  be  made  unlawful  by  giving  it  a 
name  which  inipinls  an  illegal  act.  Xames  are  not  things.  It  is  the 
thing  done  or  threatened  to  be  done  that  determines  the  quality  of 
the  act,  and  this  quality  is  not  changed  by  applying  to  the  act  an 
opprobrious  name  or  epithet.  Unless  the  definition  of  a  word  fits  the 
act,  the  definition  is  false,  as  applied  to  that  act.  *'  Gons])iracy '"  sounds 
portentous,  but  in  this  instance  its  sound  is  more  than  its  meaning. 
As  here  used,  it  describes  a  perfectly  innocent  act^ — as  much  so  as 
if  the  charge  was  that  the  defendants  "conspired''  to  feed  a  starving 
comrade,  or  to  bury  a  dead  one.  Hut  if  tiie  bill  charged,  and  the  ])r4)of 
showed,  that  a  breach  of  the  peiice  was  imnjinent,  that  fiict  Avould  not 
confer  jurisdiction  on  a  court  of  chancery.  Courts  of  equity  have 
no  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws.  It  is  very  tjertain  that 
a  federal  court  of  chancery  can  not  exercise  the  police  powers  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  take  upon  itself  either  to  enjoin  or  to  punish  the 
violation  of  the  criminal  laws  of  that  iState.  It  is  said  by  those  who 
defend  the  assumption  of  this  jurisdiction  by  the  Federal  courts  that 
it  is  a  swifter  and  speedier  mode  of  dealing  with  those  who  violate  or 
threaten  to  violate  the  laws  than  by  the  prescribed  and  customary 
method  of  pioceeding  in  courts  of  law;  that  it  is  a  ••  short  cut''  to  the 
aceoniiilishnicnt  of  the  desired  object;  that  it  avoids  the  delay  and 
uncLrtainty  imidentto  a  jury  trial,  occasions  less  e.\i)cnse,  and  insures 
a  spiM'dier  punishment.  All  this  may  bo  conceded  to  be  true.  But 
the  lo;;ical  ditUculty  with  this  reasoning  is  that  it  confers  jurisdiction 
on  thtr  mob  equally  with  the  chancellor.  Those  who  justify  or  excuse 
moi)  law  do  it  upon  the  ground  that  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  the  conrts  is  slow  and  expensive,  and  the  results  sometimes 
unsatisfactory,  it  can  make  little  dillercnco  to  the  victims  of  short-cut 
aud  unconstitutional  methods,  whether  it  is  the  mob  or  the  chancellor 
that  deprives  them  of  their  constitutional  rights.  It  is  vain  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  this  desire  for  a  short  cut  originates  in  the  feeling  of 
hostility  to  trial  by  jury — a  nu)de  of  trial  which  has  never  been  popular 
\>  ith  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  or  tlie  corporations  and  trusts.  A  dis- 
trust of  the  jury  is  a  distrust  of  the  people,  and  a  distrust  of  the  i>eople 
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means  the  overthrow  of  the  goveriniient  our  fathers  founded.  Against 
the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitod  States 
interposes  an  insurmountable  barrier.  In  that  masterly  st;iteinent  of 
thegrievancesof  our  forefathers  against  tlie  government  of  King  (Jeorge, 
and  which  they  esteemed  sufficient  to  justify  armed  revolution,  are  these : 
"He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to 
our  constitution  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;'-  and  "For  depriv- 
ing us  in  many  cases  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury.-'  Smarting  under 
these  grievances,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  were  extremely  careful  to  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  any 
department  of  the  Govennnent  to  subject  any  citizen  "to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitution  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,"  or  to 
deprive  any  citizen  "of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury .^  This  was  accom- 
plished by  inserting  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  these 
plain  and  unambiguous  x)rovisions: 

"The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by 
jury."  (Const.,  art.  3.)  "  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  cap- 
ital or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment 
of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or 
in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger." 
(Const.  Amend.,  art.  5.)  "  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  j  ury.  •  *  *" 
(Id.,  art.  C.)  "  In  suits  at  common  law  where  the  vahie  in  controversy 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  riglit  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved." 
(Id,,  art.  7.) 

These  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  not  obsolete,  and 
arc  not  to  be  nullified  by  mustering  against  them  a  little  horde  of  equity 
maxims  and  obsolete  precedents  originating  in  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment having  no  written  constitution.  Xo  reasoning  and  no  precedents 
can  avail  to  deprive  the  citizen  accused  of  crime  of  his  right  to  a  jury 
trial,  guarantied  to  him  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  "except 
in  cases  arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  of  public  danger."  These  exceptions 
serve  to  emphasize  the  right,  and  to  show  that  it  is  absolute  and  unqual- 
ified, both  in  criminal  and  civil  suits,  save  in  the  excepted  cases.  These 
constitutional  guaranties  are  not  to  be  swept  aside  by  an  equitable 
invention  which  would  turn  crime  into  a  contemi)t,  and  enable  a  judge 
to  declare  innocent  acts  crimes,  and  punish  them  at  his  discretion,  lint 
notwithstanding  the  (Constitution  expressly  enumerates  the  only  exci^p- 
tions  to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  ])ositively  limits  those  excri)t ions 
to  the  cases  mentioned,  those  who  fiivor  government  by  injunction  pro- 
pose to  ingraft  upon  that  instrument  numerous  other  excej)tions  which 
would  deprive  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  the  republic  of  their  con- 
stitutional right  of  trial  by  jury.  With  the  interpolations  essential  to 
support  government  by  injunction,  the  Constitution  would  contain  the 
following  further  exceptions  to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury : 

"And  excei)t  when  many  i)orsons  are  associated  together  for  a  com- 
mon puri)ose,  and  except  in  the  case  of  members  of  trades  unions,  and 
other  labor  organizations,  and  except  in  cases  of  all  persons  *of  small 
means.-" 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  their 
existing  government,  "and,''  in  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  "to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundations 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  ]>owers  in  such  form  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  etVect  their  safety  and  happiness."    It  is  com- 
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petent  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  abolish  trial  by  jury,  and  confer 
the  entire  police  powers  of  the  state  and  nation  on  Federal  judges,  to  be 
administered  through  the  agency  of  injunctions  and  puuisbment  for 
conteiD])t.s;  but  the  power  to  do  this  resides  with  the  whole  people,  and 
it  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  mode  provided  by  the  Constitution.  It  can 
not  be  done  by  the  insidious  encroa<»hments  of  any  department  of  the 
(iovernnicnt.  Our  ancestors,  admonished  by  the  lessons  taught  by 
English  history,  saw  plainly  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  Ihe  knowledge  of  this  fa<;t  that  caused  them  to  insert  in  tlio  Con- 
stitution the  i)eremptory  and  mandatory  x>rovision8  on  the  subject 
which  we  have  quoted.  English  history  is  replete  with  examples 
showing  that  the  king  and  his  dependent  and  servile  judges  wonld 
have  subvej  tnl  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  English  people,  but  for 
the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  English  Juries.  It  is  to  the  verdicts 
of  the  juries,  and  not  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  that  the  English 
people  are  chielly  indebted  for  some  of  their  most  precious  rights  and 
liberties.  A  brief  reference  to  one  or  two  of  the  many  cases  will  serve 
to  illustrate  this  truth,  and  show  why  a  trial  by  jury  is  the  only  sure 
and  safe  refuge  the  citizen  has  for  his  rights  and  liberties: 

William  Pcnn  and  William  Mead  were  Quaker  preachers.  Their 
religions  faith  was  oflbnsive  to  the  king,  and  to  his  judges  and  the 
governing  class.  The  Quaker  meeting  house  having  been  closed  against 
them,  the  congregation  assembled,  in  that  quiet  and  orderly  manner 
characteristic  of  Quakers,  in  an  open  place  near  their  meeting  house, 
where  Penn  was  preaching  to  them,  when  they  were  set  upon  by  the 
police  and  violently  dispersed.  For  this  Penn  and  Mead,  and  not  the 
police  who  created  the  disturbance,  were  indicted.  The  indictment 
charged: 

'•  That  b}^  Jigreement  between  him  [PcnnJ  and  William  Mead  before 
made,  and  by  abetment  of  the  afores.iid  William  Mead,  then  and  there, 
in  the  open  street,  did  takeu]>on  himself  to  x>reach  and  speak,  and  then 
and  there  did  preach  and  speak  unto  the  aforesaid  William  Mead  and 
other  persons.'' 

The  indictment,  like  the  complaint  in  this  case,  bristled  with  charges 
of  conspiracy,  unlawful  assembly,  etc.  Penn,  being  denied  connsel, 
was  compelled  to  defend  himself.  When  arraigned,  he  pleaded  "Not 
guilty,''  and  tlie  following,  among  other,  proceedings  took  place  in  court 
during  his  trial: 

*'  Penn :  I  aftirm  I  have  broken  no  law,  nor  am  I  guilty  of  the  indict- 
ment that  is  laid  to  my  charge;  and  to  the  end  the  bench,  the  jury,  and 
myself,  with  these  that  hear  us,  may  have  a  moi  e  direct  understanding 
of  this  procedure,  I  desire  you  would  let  me  know  by  what  law  it  is 
you  prosecute  me,  and  upon  what  law  you  ground  my  indictment.  Rec. : 
Upon  the  common  law.  Penn :  Where  is  that  common  law  t  Rec :  You 
must  not  think  that  I  am  able  to  run  up  so  many  years,  and  over  so 
many  adjudged  cases,  whicdi  we  call  'common  law,'  to  answer  your 
curiosity.  Penn :  This  answer,  1  am  sure,  is  very  short  of  my  question; 
for,  if  it  be  common,  it  should  not  be  so  hard  to  produce.    •    •     •" 

Despite  much  browbeating  from  the  court,  Penn  continued  to  demand 
of  the  court  to  be  shown  the  law  that  made  it  a  crime  for  him  to  preach, 
and  for  his  congregation  to  assemble  to  hear  him.  Finally  the  court 
ordered  the  bailifl'  to: 

"Take  him  away.    Take  him  away.    Turn  him  into  the  bail  dock." 

Continuing  his  defense,  Penn  said : 

<<  Must  I  therefore  be  taken  away  because  I  plead  for  the  fundamental 
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laws  of  England?  Tlowever,  this  I  leave  upon  yonr  consciences,  who 
are  of  the  jury,  and  my  sole  judges — that  if  these  ancient  fanda- 
mental  laws,  which  relate  to  liberty  and  property,  and  are  not  limited 
to  particular  persuasions  in  matters  of  religion,  must  not  be  indispen- 
sably maintained  and  observed,  Avho  can  say  he  hath  right  to  the  coat 
upon  his  ba(!k  f ' 

Despite  the  peremptory  charge  of  the  court  to  find  Peun  guilty  of 
the  alleged  *« conspiracy"  and  ** unlawful  and  tumultuous  assembly,'^ 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '^  guilty  of  preaching  only.''  At  this  the 
court  fell  into  a  passion,  browbeat  the  jury,  particularly  their  foreman. 
Bushel,  and  sent  them  out  to  return  a  general  verdict  of  guilty.  This 
the  jury  refused  to  do,  and,  after  being  sent  out  three  or  four  times, 
they  returned  a  general  verdict  of  not  guilty,  whereupon  they  were 
fined  for  contempt  of  court  in  rendering  the  verdict  contrary  to  its 
instructions  and  to  its  interpretation  of  the  facts.  (0  How.  State  Tr., 
951.)  But  the  jurors  asserted  their  right  to  render  a  verdict  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  and  judgments,  and  the 
court  to  whicli  tliey  appealed  lield  that  they  had  that  right,  and  cmxld 
not  be  punished  for  exercising  it,  and  reversed  the  fine.  The  Penn 
Case,  and  the  proceedings  that  grew  out  of  it,  constitute  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  in  the  Hnglish  bill  of  rights.  With  all  their  astute- 
ness and  eager  desire  to  serve  the  crown,  it  never  occurred  to  the 
judges  iu  tliose  days  to  enjoin  the  (Quakers  from  meeting,  and  Penn 
from  prea^'hing  to  them.  This  *' short  cut"  would  have  gotten  rid  of 
the  jury,  and  placed  Penn  and  his  followers  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  judges;  and,  instead  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  great  city 
and  commonwealtli  in  a  free  republic,  he  would  have  languished  iu  au 
English  prison  for  contempt  of  court,  incurred  by  preaching  to  his  con- 
gregation, for  he  avowed  in  court  ^*that  all  the  powers  upon  earth'' 
could  not  divert  or  rCvStrain  him  from  that  duty. 

A  bookseller,  whose  i)ublications  contained  criticisms  on  the  admin- 
istration of  public  alfairs,  was  indicted  for  publishing  a  seditious  libel. 
Ho  was  tried  before  the  chief  justice.  "In  vain,'' says  an  authentic 
history,  *'did  Lord  Ellenborough,  uniting  the  authority  of  the  judge 
with  the  arts  of  the  counsel,  strive  for  a  conviction.  Addressing  the 
jury,  he  said,  'Under  the  authority  of  the  libel  act,  and  still  more  in 
obedience  to  his  conscience  and  his  God,  he  pronounced  this  to  be  a 
most  infamous  and  profane  libel.'  Tint  the  jury  were  proof  against  his 
authority  and  his  persuasion."  (2  May,  Const.  Hist.  Eng.)  They 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  thus  vindicating  the  freedom  of  the 
I)ress,  and  the  right  to  criticise  the  administration  of  public  afiairs. 

Seven  bisliops  presented  a  respectful  petition  to  the  king,  praying 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  For  this  they  Avt^re  indicted  for  libel.  It  is  worth  while  to 
note  the  charge  of  the  judges  to  the  jury.  The  chief  justice  said: 
"And  I  must,  in  short,  give  you  my  opinion :  I  do  take  it  to  be  a  libel." 
And  Justice  Allibone  said  to  the  jury:  "Then  I  lay  this  down  for  my 
next  i>osition :  That  no  private  man  can  take  upon  him  to  write  con- 
cerning the  Government  at  all;  for  what  has  any  private  man  to  do 
with  the  Government,  if  his  interest  be  not  stirred  or  shaken t"  and 
much  more  to  the  same  eftect.  After  receiving  this  charge,  the  jury, 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "were  marched  oflf  in  the  custody  of  a  bailiff, 
who  was  sworn  not  to  let  them  have  meat  or  drink,  fire  or  candle,  until 
they  were  agreed  upon  their  verdict.  All  night  were  they  shut  up; 
Mr.  Arnold,  the  king's  brewer,  standing  out  for  a  conviction  until  six 
next  morning,  when,  though  dreadfully  exhausted,  he  was  thus 
addressed  by  a  brother  juryman :  <Look  at  me.    I  am  l\i^\A\g^<^\»tcv\^ 
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Ktrongest  of  the  twelve;  but,  before  I  fiud  sach  a  petition  as  this  a 
libel,  why,  I  will  stay  uutil  I  am  no  bigger  than  a  tobacco  pipe.'  The 
court  sat  again  at  ten  the  next  niorniug,  when  the  verdict  of  not  gailty 
was  pronounced,  and  a  shout  of  joy  was  raised,  which  was  soou 
revel  berated  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom.^  (2  Camp.  Cb. 
Jus..  111.) 

Cases  siniihir  to  these  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  enough 
lta\  (*  btH-n  cited  to  show  that  it  was  through  the  good  sense,  courage, 
and  lc»ve  of  liberty  of  the  sturdy  English  juries  who  stood  out  against 
the  juilges  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  for  lawful  purposes, 
and  llie  ri;;ht  to  address  them  when  they  were  assembled,  the  right  of 
free  speech,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  petition  for 
the  redress  of  grievances,  were  secured  to  the  English  people.  It  is 
piolltable  to  nn-wv  occasionally'  to  these  historic  cases.  They  shed 
light  on  the  action  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  and  ex|)lain  their 
lesohite  and  determined  purpose  to  secure  to  the  people  of  this  country 
the  light  of  trial  by  jury,  against  encroachments  or  invasion  from  any 
(quarter  or  upon  any  pretext,  or  by  any  device  whatsoever.  Tlie 
framers  of  the  Constitution  knew  that  it  was  not  enough  that  "the 
ri;ihts  of  man  be  printed,  and  that  every  citizen  have  a  copy."  The 
rights  and  liberties  guarantied  to  the  peoxdc  by  the  Constitntion 
would  avail  them  nothing  unless  they  were  constantly  and  carefully 
guardrd  from  invasion  and  encroachment  from  any  quarter.  They 
had  formed  a  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  pooxdc,  for  the 
l>eople,''  and  they  committed  the  i)rotection  and  defense  of  the 
lights  of  the  people  under  that  government  to  the  only  agency 
that  could  be  trusted — to  a  jury  of  the  people.  They  put  the 
rights  and  lil>erties  of  tlic  people  in  the  keeping  of  the  people  them- 
selvi's.  The  king  of  England,  when  a  petition  Avas  presented  to  him, 
reciting  liis  encroachments  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
and  jiraying  lor  a  redress  of  grievances,  returned  for  answer  that  "  the 
hing's  prerogative  is  to  defend  the  people's  liberties."  The  assurance 
was  not  comforting,  and  brought  no  relief.  Our  fathers  invested  the 
pr<*roga<ive  of  maintaining  and  defending  the  people's  rights  and  liber- 
tics  in  the  people  themselves — in  a  jury.  English  judges  of  great 
h'arning  and  ability  had  sided  with  the  crown  and  the  aristocratic 
classjs  in  op])rcssing  the  people,  and  denying  them  those  rights  and 
liberties  to  which  the^^  had  an  undoubted  right  by  natural  law,  as  well  as 
under  (heir  charters  of  liberty.  This  denial  had  been,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, rendered  nugatory  by  the  (inn  stand  for  liberty  taken  by  English 
Juries.  "History  rei)eats  itself."  This  maxim  was  not  lost  on  the 
fi  amcrs  t»f  our  Constitution.  They  intended  to,  and  did,  interpose  an 
insniKM'able  barrier  to  the  loss  of,  or  the  imi)ingement  ui)on,  the  rights 
and  liberties  (»f  the  people,  by  the  same  agencies  that  vexed  our  English 
:in(rcstors.  That  insuperable  barrier  was  trial  by  jury.  In  this  country 
the  il;;hl  of  w;ige  earners  and  others  to  associate  together  and  act  col- 
IccMn  ely  is  not  '.i  boon  granted  by  the  Covernmeut.  It  is  not  derived 
IVom  tlu^  Constitution,  statutes,  or  judicial  decisions.  It  antedates  the 
C(»nstituti(jn.  It  is  a  natural  and  inherent  right.  It  is  the  natural 
wc;i|)on  of  weakness.  Its  only  enemies  are  despots,  and  those  who 
wciuld  ojjpnss  the  weak  in  the  abse!ice  of  the  protection  ailbrded  them 
by  oi';;;inization  and  combined  action.  This  right  of  men  to  combine 
to;;t'tii<'r  for  hiwful  i)urposes  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  right  of 
combined  action.  Of  what  utility  is  organization  Avithout  the  right 
of  collective  actiont  Collective  action  is  implied  in  the  very  term 
''or^'ani/.atiou.^    Organization  has  no  other  object.    Man,  by  nature, 
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is  a  social  being.  Association  and  collective  action,  by  those  baving 
common  interests,  for  their  protection  and  material,  moral,  and  mental 
improvement,  is  a  natural  instinit.  The  British  Parliament,  whose 
power  of  legislation  is  unrestrained,  and  the  English  courts,  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  struggle  between  capital  end  labor,  supposed  that 
they  could  successfully  and  permanently  suppress  tliis  instinct;  but, 
happily  for  mankind,  the  natural  rights  of  man  and  the  laws  of  natui'e 
l)rovcd  more  powerful  and  enduring  than  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  the 
judgments  of  courts.  The  associatitm  of  men  for  combined  action  wsis 
declared  to  be  a  conspiracy.  The  wages  of  laborers  were  fixed  by  acta 
of  Parliament,  and  it  was  made  a  crime  for  a  laborer  to  refuse  to  work 
for  the  statutory  wages,  (»r  to  demand  an  increase  of  wages,  or  to  quit 
the  service  of  his  employer.  These  acts  were  rigorously  enforced  by  the 
courts,  and  their  spirit  found  expression  in  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
long  after  their  repeal.  Tlie  courts  did  more,  however,  than  simply 
enforce  the  acts  of  Parliament.  They  supplemented  them  by  laws 
decreed  by  themselves — ;judge  made  laws — among  which  was  the  one 
relied  on  by  the  majority  of  tlie  court  to  convict  the  defendants  in  this 
caseof  aconspira<'y.  Thisinventionof  the  judges  was  the  most  eflectivo 
rule  ever  devised  by  the  enemies  of  liberty  to  deprive  men  of  the  natural 
right  of  association  and  cooperation,  and  to  place  them  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  despotic  power,  and  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  oppivsg 
them.  Keferring  to  tlie  ease  of  Bolin  Mfg.  Co.  r.  "Ilollis  (a  case  which 
fully  8upi>ort8  the  contention  of  the  defendants),  the  majority  of  the 
court  say : 

"Tlie  decision  to  this  eifect  was  placed  on  the  ground  that  members 
of  the  association  might  lawfully  agree  with  each  other  to  withdraw 
their  patronage,  collectively,  for  the  reasons  spt»(nfied  in  the  agreement, 
because  the  members,  individually,  had  the  right  to  determine  from 
whom  they  would  make  purchases,  and  withdraw  their  patronage  at 
any  time,  and  for  any  reason  which  they  deemed  adequate.  It  is  not 
always  the  case,  however,  that  what  one  person  may  do,  without  ren- 
dering himself  liable  to  an  action,  many  persons  may  enter  into  a  combi- 
nation to  do.  There  is  a  power  in  numbers,  when  acting  in  concert, 
to  inflict  injury,  which  does  not  reside  in  a  single  individual;  and  for 
that  reason  the  law  will  sometimes  take  cognizance  of  acts  done  by  a 
combination,  when  it  will  not  do  so  Avhen  committed  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual.'' 

The  proposition  here  approved  by  the  court,  and  relied  on  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  th<»,  Bohn  Mfir.  Co.  Case,  first  emanated  from  an  English 
court.  (Kex  r.  Journeymen  Tailors,  8  Mod.,  11.)  As  laid  down  in  that 
case,  the  formula  reads: 

"A  conspiracy  of  any  kind  is  illegal,  although  the  matter  about  which 
they  conspired  might  have  been  lawful  for  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  do, 
if  they  had  not  conspired  to  do  it.'' 

This  proposition,  that  it  is  unlawful  for  men  to  do  collectively  what 
they  may  do,  without  wrong,  individually,  was  enunciated  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  all  manner  of  association  and  coopera- 
tion among  men,  ofTensivo  to  the  king,  or  not  in  the  interest  of  despotic 
power  or  the  ruling  classes,  or  not  aj^proved  by  the  judges,  were  declared 
by^  the  courts  to  be  criminal  consi)iracies.  It  Vvas  i)romulgated  at  a 
time  *' when,*^  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  his  opinion  in 
Itobertson  r,  Baldwin,  l^o  V.  S.,  l\SS,  17  Sup.  Ct,  333,  "no  account  was 
taken  of  a  man  as  man,  when  human  life  and  human  liberty  were 
regarded  as  of  little  value,  and  when  the  powers  of  government  were 
employed  to  gratify  the  ambition  <and  pleasure  of  despotic  rulers,  rather 
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than  promote  the  wolfavo  of  the  peoi)le,"  and  when  laborers  had  no 
rights  their  employers  or  the  courts  were  bound  to  respett.  Tho  idea 
of  the  power  of  men  in  association  has  always  been  abhorrent  to  despot  s, 
and  to  those  avIio  wish  to  oppress  their  fellow-men,  because  its  free 
exercise  is  fatal  to  despotism  and  oppression.  The  strength  it  imparts 
carries  its  own  j)rotection.  In  all  ages  those  who  seek  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  rights  justify  their  action  by  ancient  and  obsolete  pre- 
cedents, and  by  coining  dofiuitions  suited  to  their  ends.  Tn  "that  code- 
less  myriad  of  precedent,'^  running  back  to  the  Dark  Ages  called  the 
"  Common  Law,"  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  precedent  for  inflicting  any 
injustice  or  oppression  on  the  common  people.  But  these  precedents,  so 
shocking  to  our  sense  of  right,  so  inimical  to  our  Constitution  and  social 
and  economic  conditions,  and  so  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  men, 
should  be  permitted  to  sleep  in  profound  oblivion.  They  neither  justify 
nor  i)alliate  encroacliments  on  the  natural  and  constitutional  rights 
of  the  citizens.  Tiider  this  asserted  rule,  what  a  man,  when  acting 
singly,  may  lawfully  do,  he  may  not  do  in  concert  with  his  neighbor. 
What  all  inen  may  lawfully  do,  acting  singly,  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
two  or  more  of  them  to  do,  acting  in  concert  or  by  agreement.  What 
ejich  individual  member  of  a  labor  organization  may  lawfully  do,  ai*ting 
singly,  becomes  an  unlawful  conspiracy  when  done  by  them  collectively. 
Singly,  they  may  boycott;  collectively,  they  can  not.  Tho  individual 
boycott  is  lawful,  because  it  can  accomi)lish  little  or  nothing.  The 
collective  boycott  is  unlawful,  because  it  might  accomi)lish  something. 
People  can  only  free  themselves  from  oppression  by  organized  force. 
No  people  could  gain  or  maintain  their  rights  ov  liberties,  acting  singly, 
and  any  class  of  citizens  in  tho  state  subject  to  unjust  burdens  or 
oppression  can  only  gain  relief  by  combined  Jiction.  ■  All  great  things 
arc  done,  and  all  great  improvement  in  social  conditions  achieved,  by 
the  organization  and  collecrtive  acticm  of  men.  It  was  the  recognition 
of  those  truths  that  i)rompted  tho  promulgation  of  the  proiM>sifion  we 
are  dis(!ussing.  The  doctrine  compels  every  man  to  be  a  stranger  in 
action  to  every  other  man.  This  is  ccmtrary  to  the  Constitution  and 
gtMiins  of  our  Government.  It  is  a  doctrine  abhorrent  to  freemen.  It 
is  in  hostility  to  a  law  of  man's  nature,  which  ])r()mpts  him  to  associate 
with  his  fellows  for  his  protection,  defense,  an<l  imiirovenient.  Under 
its  operation  every  religious,  political,  or  social  organization  in  the 
country  may  be  en/|oined  from  combined  action,  if  their  religious  faith 
or  i)oliti<'al  creed  or  ])ractice  is  obnoxious  to  the  judge.  It  was  orig- 
inally designed  for  this  very  purpose.  In  his  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Vegelahn  r.  (luntner  (Mass.),  4A  K.  E.,  1081,  Judge  Holmes  says: 

^'  So  far,  I  sui)po8e,  we  are  agreed.  But  there  is  a  notion,  which  lat- 
terly has  l)i*en  insisted  on  a  good  deal,  that  a  combination  of  i)ersons 
to  (b)  what  any  one  of  them  Lawfully  might  do  by  himself  will  make 
the  othtrwiso  lawful  conduct  unlawful.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that 
.some  as  y^t  unformulated  truth  may  not  be  hidden  under  this  proposi- 
^ut,  in  the  general  form  in  which  it  has  been  presented  and. 
^•cepted  by  many  courts,  I  think  it  plainly  untrue,  both  on  authority 
and  i)rinciple.  (Com.  r.  Hunt,  l  Mete.  (Mass.),  Ill;  liandall  r.  fiazel- 
ton,  12  Allen,  412, 414.)  There  was  a  combination  of  the  most  flagrant 
and  dominant  kind  in  l^owen  r.  Matheson  [14  Allen,  502],  and  in  tho 
Steamship  Co.  Case,  and  combination  was  essential  to  the  success 
achieved.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  cases.  It  is  plain,  from  the 
sliglitest  consideration  of  practical  affairs,  or  the  most  superficial  read- 
ing of  industrial  history,  that  free  competition  means  combination,  and 
that  the  organization  ^'^  ^lie  world,  now  going  on  so  fast^  means  an 
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ever-increasing  miglit  and  scope  of  combination.  It  seems  to  me  futile 
to  set  our  faces  against  this  tendency.  Whetlier  beneficial  on  the 
whole,  as  I  think  it,  or  detrimental,  it  is  inevitable,  unless  the  fundamen- 
tal axioms  of  society,  and  even  the  fundamental  conditions  of  life,  are 
to  be  changed.  One  of  the  eternal  conflicts  out  of  which  life  is  made 
up  is  that  between  the  effort  of  every  man  to  get  the  most  he  can  for 
his  services,  and  that  of  society,  disguised  under  the  name  of  *  capital,' 
to  get  his  services  for  the  least  i)OSsiblo  return.  Combination  on  the 
one  side  is  i>oteut  and  powerful.  Combination  on  the  other  is  the  nec- 
essary and  desirable  counterpart,  if  the  battle  is  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
fair  and  equal  way.    I  am  unable  to  reconcile  Temperton  t?.  Bussell 

tl893],  1  Q.  B.,  715,  and  the  cases  which  follow  it,  with  the  Steamship 
3o.  Case.  But  Temperton  r,  Eussell  is  not  a  binding  authority  here, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  it.  If  it  be  true 
that  workingmen  may  combine  with  a  view,  among  other  things,  to 
getting  as  much  as  they  can  for  their  labor,  just  as  capital  may  com- 
bine with  a  view  to  getting  the  greatest  possible  return,  it  must  be 
true  that,  when  combined,  they  have  the  same  liberty  that  combined 
capital  has,  to  support  their  interests  by  argument,  i)ersuasion,  and  the 
bestowal  or  refusal  of  those  advantages  which  they  otherwise  lawfully 
control." 

The  asserted  rule  has  no  boundaries  or  limitations  other  than  the 
chancellor's  discretion.  AVhatever  combined  action  he  wills  to  i)ermit 
is  lawful.  Whatever  combined  action  he  wills  to  prevent  is  a  con- 
spiracy. In  this  coui*try  the  right  of  associate  and  combined  action 
hangs  on  no  such  slender  thread.  But  it  is  said  that  chancellors  should 
exercise  great  caution  and  circumspection  in  the  application  of  this 
rule.  But  this  still  leaves  the  right  of  combined  action  dependent  on 
the  discretion  of  a  chancellor.  Thus  far  they  have  exercised  great  dis- 
cretion, and  applied  it  to  combined  action  of  labor  organizations  only. 
A  careful  student  of  social  and  economical  questions  of  the  day,  and 
of  the  status  of  the  labor  movements  in  England,  says : 

"A  growth  in  civil  rights  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  citizens  has 
attended  the  labor  movement  in  England  from  the  beginning  until  now. 
Workmen  are  no  longer  compelled  or  expected  to  act  without  counsel 
and  without  concert.  They  hold  a  yearly  congress,  whose  object  it  is  to 
consult  on  current  questions,  to  watch  their  legislation,  and  to  urge 
the  measures  they  desire.  The  statute  book  has  thus  been  rewritten 
in  England,  with  a  wide  and  just  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  work- 
man. The  fundamental  principles  of  commercial  law  have  taken  on 
new  renderings,  and  acce])ted  new  assertions  of  right.  The  action  of 
trade  unions  in  demanding  better  terms,  or  even  a  boycott  to  secure 
these  terms,  is  no  longer  a  conspiracy  in  restriction  of  trade.  These 
methods  have  won  civil  acceptance,  and  gotten  to  themselves  social 
and  moral  forces  in  each  instance  according  to  their  merit.  They  seem 
to  bo  great  means  of  social  renovation,  which  anticipate  and  prevent 
revolution.  That  marvelous  political  history  by  which  England  has 
won  her  liberty  is  repeating  itself  in  her  social  institutions.  Combina- 
tion is  freely  accepted.  The  principle  is  recognized — a  i)rinciple funda- 
mental in  social  renovation — that  men  may  do  collectively,  without 
wrong,  what  they  may  do  without  wrong  individually.'^  (Bascom  on 
Social  Facts  and  Principles,  237.) 

While  laborers,  by  the  application  to  them  of  the  doctrine  we  are 
considering,  are  reduced  to  individual  action,  it  is  not  so  with  the  forces 
arrayed  against  them.  A  corporation  is  an  association  of  individuals 
for  combined  action ;  trusts  are  corporations  combined  together  for  the 
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vorypurpo.se  of  follectivo  action  and  boycotting;  and  capital,  which  is 
tlio  prr>duet  of  labor,  is  in  itself  a  powerful  collective  force.  Indeed, 
:ic<oi»liiig  t^j  this  supposed  rule,  every  corporation  and  trast  in  the 
country  is  an  unlawful  combination;  for  while  its  business  may  be  of 
a  kind  that  its  individual  members,  each  actin^^  for  himself,  might  law- 
fully conduct,  the  moment  they  enter  into  a  combination  to  do  that 
.same  tiling  1)y  their  combined  etlbrt  the  combination  becomes  an  unlaw- 
ful conspiraf3\  Ihit  the  rule  is  never  so  ap])lied.  Corporations  and 
tiu.sts,  and  other  combinations  of  individuals  and  aggregations  of  capi- 
tal, ( .\tead  tljcMnselves  right  and  left  through  the  entire  community, 
l)»»y(otting  and  inflicting  "irreparable  damage''  upon,  and  crushing 
out,  sill  small  dealers  and  producers,  stifling  comyietition,  establishing 
nnmopolics,  reducing  the  wages  of  the  laborer,  raising  the  pnce  of  the 
food  on  every  man's  table,  and  of  the  clothes  on  his  back,  and  of  the 
Ikmisc  that  shelters  him,  and  inflicting  on  the  wage  earners  the  i^ains 
and  1  enalties  of  the  lockout  and  the  blacklist,  and  denying  to  them  the 
ri;;lit  of  association  and  combined  action,  by  refusing  employment  to 
thos!^  Avho  are  menibors  of  Itibor  organizations;  and  all  these  things nre 
jnstincdiisalegitiinatorosultof  the  evolution  of  industries resultingfrom 
jjow  socjjil  and  economic  conditions,  and  of  the  rightof  every  mautocarry 
on  liis  business  as  he  sees  flt,  and  of  lawful  competition.  On  the  other 
haiMJ,  when  laborers  combine  to  maintain  or  raise  their  wages,  or  other- 
wise tn  bettor  their  condition,  or  to  protect  themselves  from  opiwession, 
or  to  attempt  to  overcome  competition  with  their  labor  or  the  products 
of  their  labor,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  have  employment  and 
live,  tln^ir  action,  however  open,  i)caccful,  and  orderly,  is  branded  as  a 
"  conspiracy/'  What  is  '•  competition  ''  when  done  by  capital  is  "  con- 
sj)iracy ''  wlien  done  by  the  laborers.  No  amount  of  verbal  dexterity 
can  co!ic<»al  or  justify  this  glaring  discrimination.  If  thevast  aggrega- 
tion and  collective  action  of  capital  is  not  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing or;;iini/.ation  and  colloclive  action  of  labor,  capital  will  speedily 
bccrmie  i)roiuietor  of  the  wage  earners,  as  well  as  the  recipient  of  tlie 
l)rolils  of  their  labor.  This  result  can  only  bo  averted  by  some  sort  of 
organization  that  will  secure  the  collective  action  of  laborers.  This  is 
demanded,  not  in  tin*  interest  of  wage  earners  alone,  but  bj'the  highest 
consid(*rations  of  public  pcdicy.  In  the  suggestions  on  the  rights  of 
orgjinizcd  labor  submitted  by  ^Ir.Olney,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  as  amv^tis  ciirifv  to  the  court,  in  the  ease  of  Piatt  r.  Bailroad  Co. 
(Xovendjer,  1804),  (m  Fed.,  OGO,  he  said: 

*•  Whatever  else  mayrenmin  for  future  determination,  it  mnst  now 
be  regarded  as  substantially  settled  that  the  mass  of  wage  earners  can 
iin  loM;;er  bc  d<'alt  with  by  capital  as  so  many  isolated  nnits.  The  time 
is  jiasL  NvhcMi  the  individual  workman  is  called  upon  to  pit  his  single, 
fccMe  strenjrth  against  the  nn'ght  of  organized  capital.'* 

And,  speaking  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  laborers  by  the  courts, 
he  ^aid : 

"  They  can  not  help  knowing  t  hat  organized  cai>ital  is  not  so  restricted. 
And,  when  treatment  so  apparently  unfair  and  discriminating  is  admin- 
istered through  tlie  instrumentality  of  a  court,  the  resulting  discontent 
an<l  re.sentment  of  euiployeos  are  inevitably  i!itensified,  because  the  law 
itself  seems  to  have  got  wrong,  and  in  s(mu>  unaccountable  manner  to 
have  taken  sides  against  them."' 

A  conspiracy  is  detine<l  to  be  '*anycombiinition  between  two  or  more 
per.'oiis  to  accomplish  an  unlawful  ])nrpose,  or  a  lawful  pi^rpose  by 
unlawful  means."  Let  the  defendants'  action  be  tested  by  this  mlo. 
Tiieir  jiurpose  was  to  drive  the  plaintiifs  barrels  out  of  the  market,  by 
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giving  preference  to  the  barrels  i)r(Hliiccd  by  their  labor,  and  this  piir- 
lK)so  was  to  be  accomi)lished  by  means  of  the  coopers'  and  trades'  unions 
everywhere  refusing  to  buy  the  barrels  manufactured  by  the  plaintiff, 
or  any  of  the  commodities  packed  in  them  by  any  one.  Divested  of  the 
legal  epithets  and  verbiage,  this  is  precisely  what  the  defendants  pro- 
pose to  do,  and  all  they  propose  to  do.  And  it  is  this  the  court  has 
enjoined  them  from  doing.  They  are  enjoined  from  re i using  to  buy  the 
barrels,  and  tlie  commodities  packed  in  the  same.  If  the  defendants 
are  not  allowed  to  determine  for  themselves  what  tliey  will  not  bny, 
they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  determine  what  they  will  buy ;  and  the 
court's  guaixlianship  should  go  a  step  further,  and  tell  them  what  to 
buy.  If  the  court  can  enjoin  the  defendants  fiom  withdrawing  their 
patronage  and  support  from  the  plaintiff,  and  persuading  others  to  do 
the  same,  it  is  not  perceived  why  it  can  not,  by  a  mandatory  in  junctiim, 
make  it  obligatory  upon  the  defendants  to  purchase  the  plaintiff's  bar- 
rels and  their  contents,  and  persua<le  others  to  do  the  same.  The 
invasion  of  the  natural  rights  and  personal  liberty  of  the  defendants 
would  be  no  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  plaintiff 
lias  an  undoubted  right  to  hoop  its  barrels  in  any  mode  it  sees  fit,  and 
the  defendants  have  an  undimbted  right  to  refuse  to  purchase  them,  or 
the  commodities  packed  in  them,  no  nmtter  how  they  are  hooped. 
These  are  the  business  rights  of  the  i)arties,  and  the  exercise  of  its 
business  right  by  one  party  is  not  an  interference  with  the  business 
right  of  the  other.  The  defendants'  declared  purpose  not  to  purchase 
commodities  packed  in  barrels  made  by  the  plaintiff'  is  not  an  illegal 
interference  with  its  business,  because  it  is  not  a  business  right  of  the 
plaintiff  to  require  the  defendants  to  purchase  such  commodities  or  to 
refrain  from  proclaiming  their  resolution  not  to  purchase  them.  In  a 
word,  it  is  none  of  the  phiintiff^s  business  out  of  whose  make  of  barrels 
the  defendants  purchase  their  meats  and  other  supplies.  It  is  said  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court  that  those  persons  who  did  not  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  complainant's  barrels  and  the  commodities  packed  in  them 
would  "  possibly  run  the  risk  of  sustaining  some  personiil  injury."  The 
suggestion  is  not  warranted  by  any  avei-ment  in  the  bill,  nor  is  there  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  in  the  record  to  justify  it.  It  does  the  defendants 
great  injustice.  No  men  could  go  about  a  business  in  a  more  peaceable, 
orderly,  and  law-abiding  manner  than  did  these  defendants.  A  rigid 
purpose  of  order  and  keeping  the  peace  presided  over  all  their  plans. 
Their  sole  imrpose  was  a  resolute  business  nonintercourse.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  for  every  man  to  inflict  some  i)ersonal  injury  on  another. 
That  can  be  predicated  of  all  men,  and,  if  this  possibility  is  a  ground 
for  injunction,  th(Mi  every  man,  including  the  members  of  this  court, 
should  be  enjoined  from  injuring  every  other  man.  If  this  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  an  injunction,  a  Federal  judge  can,  at  his  pleasure,  slij)  an 
injunction  noose  over  every  neck  in  tiie  Republic.  But  an  injunction  is 
not  granted  *' except  with  reference  to  what  there  is  reason  to  expect 
in  its  absence.''  To  enjoin  law-abiding  men  from  breaking  tlie  law, 
because  it  is  in  their  power  to  break  it,  is  to  confound  all  distinction 
between  the  law-abiding  man  and  the  lawbreaker.  The  court  say, "  No 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  wages  had  been  threatened  by  the  Oxley  Stave 
Company.^  Hut  sucrh  reduction  of  wages  was  threatened  by  all  the 
other  cooperage  establishments.  Mr.  Cable  testifies  that  the  members 
of  the  Coopers'  Tnion  were  notified  by  ''the  various  cooperage  estab- 
lishments in  Wj'andotte  County,  Kans.,  that  unless  the  complainant 
company  ceased  to  operate  said  machines,  and  to  flood  the  market  with 
the  cheap  and  inferior  tierces  and  baiTcls,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
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reduce  the  wages  and  compeusation  paid  by  them  to  Jonrneymcn 
coopers  ein])lo3-ed  in  their  various  plants,  and  that  one  cooperage cstab- 
hshnient  did  reduce  the  price  and  compensation  of  said  journeymen 
cooi>ers,  and  also  threatened  the  said  journeymen  coopers  belonging  to 
said  Cooi>ers'  Union  with  discharge  unless  the  said  output  and  comi>e- 
titioii  of  the  cheap  and  inferior  i^roduct  be  taken  out  of  the  market." 
Mr.  Butler  testifles  "that  the  effect  of  the  said  action  of  the  complain- 
ant company  has  already  caused  throats  to  be  made  of  a  large  redaction 
of  the  wages  of  journeymen  coopers  employed  in  the  cooperage  plants 
in  Wyandotte  County,  Kans. ; "  that  other  cooperage  firms  have  notified 
their  emi)loyees  '^  that  if  the  complainant  company  continued  to  operate 
said  machines,  and  continued  to  place  upon  the  market  a  cheap  and 
inferior  product  in  competition  with  the  hand-made  products  of  other 
l)lants,  the  said  emploj'ecs  must  exi)ect  a  reduction  in  their  wages,  or  a 
discharge  from  their  emi)l()yment.''  ^loreover,  independently  of  this 
direct  testimony,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  plaintiff's  barrels  drove  out 
of  the  market  tlie  hand-hooped  barrels,  all  coopers  engaged  in  that 
branch  of  the  work  would  lose  their  employment,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
wouhl  eagerly  avail  itself  of  any  reduction  in  the  wages  of  coopers  by 
otlicr  cooperage  establishments.  The  count  further  remarks,  "  •  •  • 
With  one  exception,  the  members  of  the  combination  were  not  in  the 
eini)loy  of  the  plaintiff  company."  The  very  object  of  labor  organ- 
izations is  to  impart  to  every  laborer  the  strength  of  all.  A  great 
nation  will  go  to  war  to  maintain  the  rights  of  its  humblest  citizen. 
A  nation  that  would  not  do  this  would  justly  lose  the  respect  of  every 
other  nation,  and  soon  no  respect  W(mld  be  paid  to  the  rights  of  its  cit- 
izens. The  cause  of  one  laborer  is  the  cause  of  all  laborers.  Organized 
labor  must  give  to  each  of  its  members  its  collective  force  and  influence, 
else  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  a  sacriQce  to  the  greed  of  their  employers. 
If  labor  organizations  did  not  have  the  right  to  protect  and  defend  the 
interests  of  their  members,  individually  as  well  as  collectively,  they 
would  be  of  no  utility,  and  would  soon  come  under  abject-  submission 
to  capital,  Avliich  grants  nothing  of  fundamental  value  to  wage  earn- 
ers which  it  is  not  coerced  to  grant  by  the  combined  power  of  the 
labor  organizations,  or  legislation  brought  about  usually  through  their 
influence. 

It  will  appear  from  a  critical  examination  of  the  cases  cited  in  sup- 
port of  the  court's  conclusion  that  the  facts  in  each  one  of  them  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration  as  a  precedent  are  widely  different  from  the 
fuels  in  this  case.  In  every  one  of  thom  having  any.close  analogy  to 
the  CMse  at  bar,  there  was  the  element  of  violence,  or  threats  of  violence, 
or  actual  trespass  upon  the  person  or  i)roperty,  or  the  threfit  of  it,  or 
souie  display  of  ])hysical  force,  or  action  which  was  held  to  constitute 
a  tres[)ass  or  implied  threat.  Xo  one  of  these  elements  is  found  in  this 
case.  It  is  simply  and  i)urely  a  case  where  the  labor  organizations 
resolved  that  they  would  not  purchase  or  use  the  barrels  manufactured 
by  the  coiMj)lainant,  or  any  commodities  iiacked  therein.  This  they  had 
an  absolute  right  to  do,  without  regard  to  the  question  how  the  com- 
plainant's barrels  wer(».  manufactured,  or  whether  they  were  inferior  to, 
or  better  than,  the  hand-hooped  barrels  produced  by  the  labor  of  the 
defendants.  The  grounds  of  the  boycott  Jire  wholly  immaterial,  in 
determining  the  right  to  boycott.  Whether  organized  labor  has  just 
grounds  to  declare  a  strike  or  boycott,  is  not  a  judicial  question.  These 
are  labor's  only  weapons,  and  they  are  lawful  and  legitimate  weapons; 
and  so  long  as  in  their  use  there  is  no  force  or  threats  of  violence,  or 
trespass  upon  person  or  property,  their  use  can  not  be  restrained. 
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Laborers  aro  not  wards  of  chancery.  A  conrt  of  chancery  has  no  more 
authority  to  interfere  witli  labor  organizations,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business,  than  it  has  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  corporations  and 
trustSy-and  other  combinations  of  capital,  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness; and  in  the  case  of  a  strike  or  boycott,  as  long  as  each  side  is 
orderly  and  peaceful,  they  must  be  permitted  to  terminate  their  strug- 
gle ill  their  own  way,  without  extending  to  one  party  the  adventitious 
aid  of  an  injunction. 

Something  is  said  about  its  being  against  public  policy  to  boycott 
articles  made  by  machinery.  As  before  said,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
an  article  is  produced  by  hand  labor  or  machinery.  Products  produced 
by  machinery  are  no  more  exempt  from  competition  and  a  boycott  than 
the  products  of  hand  labor.  The  products  of  machines  stand  on  no 
higher  plane,  in  law  or  eciuity,  than  the  like  products  produced  by  the 
labor  of  man.  They  may  be  put  in  competition  with  each  other,  and 
that  competition  may  be  prosecuted  i)recisely  as  was  done  in  this  case. 

There  are  numerous  authorities  supporting  the  views  of  the  minority — 
many  of  them  going  far  bej'ond  the  recjuiremeu  ts  of  this  case :  Reynolds 
V.  Everett,  144  N.  Y.,  ISO,  30  N.  E.,  72;  Sinsheimer  v.  Garment  Work- 
ers, 77  Hun,  215,  28  K  Y.  Supp.,  321;  Com.  v.  Hunt,  4  Mete.  (Mass.), 
Ill;  Randall  v.  Hazelton,  12  Allen,  412,  414;  Publishing  Co.  v.  Howell 
(Or.)  38  Pac,  547;  Bowen  r.  Matheson,  14  Alien,  502;  Continental  Ins. 
Co.  r.  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific,  07  Fed.,  310;  Mogul 
S.  8.  Co.  V.  McGregor,  21  Q.  B.  Div.,  544,  s.  c.  23  Q.  B.  Div.,  508;  Bohn 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  Hollis,  54  Minn.,  223,  55  N.  ^V.,  1110;  McHenry  v.  Jewett, 
90  N.  Y.,  5S;  Gilbert  v.  Mickle,  4  Sandf.  Ch.,  357.  The  force  of  the 
Steamship  Mogul  Case,  and  others  of  tlie  cases  cited,  is  attempted  to 
be  broken  by  the  stateniont  that  these  were  cases  of  "lawful  competi- 
tion in  trade,''  and  therefore  not  applicable  to  the  defendants,  who,  it 
is  impliedly  said,  are  not  entitled  to  enjoy  the  right  of  competition. 
This  is  a  misconception  of  what  it  takes  to  constitute  competition,  and 
of  the  relation  one  must  sustain  to  tbe  business  to  be  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  a  competitor.  The  error  probably  springs  from  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  a  boycott  can  not  l)0  used  as  a  weapon  of  competition, 
or  consist  with  it.  Competition  is  defined  to  be  an  *'  endeavor  to  gain 
what  another  is  endeavoring  to  gain  at  the  same  time.-'  (Cent.  Diet.) 
In  such  a  struggle  the  boycott  is  perfectly  legitimate.  It  is  resorted  to 
by  great  corporations  and  trusts — the  sugar  trust,  the  meat  trust,  the 
oil  trust,  and  scores  of  others.  That  one  competing  for  the  mastery  in 
any  line  of  business  may  rightfully  resort  to  the  boycott  was  decided 
in  the  Steamship  Mogul  Case.  (Mogul  S.  S.  Co.  r.  McGregor,  15  Q.  B. 
Div.,  470.)  When  that  ease  was  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge, 
he  said : 

"It  was  an  application  of  the  plaintiil's  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  doing  that  which  was  called  throughout  the  case — and 
which  I  really  see  no  reason  for  hesitating  to  call,  also — 'boycotting  the 
plaintiiTs.'" 

And  he  refused  the  injunction,  and  on  appeal  his  judgment  was 
affirmed. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  compete  with  every  other  man  in  all 
lawful  business  i)ursuits.  Every  wage  earner  has  this  right.  His  own 
interests,  no  less  than  the  interests  of  his  employer,  arc  at  stake.  If 
his  employer  can  not  successfully  compete  with  his  rivals,  he  must 
either  go  out  of  business,  or  reduce  the  wages  of  his  employees,  as  was 
threatened  to  be  done  in  this  case.  The  wage  earner  may  therefore 
not  only  give  preference  to  his  employer's  commodities,  and  to  the 
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prodnct  of  his  own  labor,  but  he  ma^^  Qtivry  comiietition  to  the  bitter 
end,  including  the  boycott,  in  order  to  gain  the  supremacy  in  the  market 
f(»r  ]ii<  employer's  wares,  ui)on  whose  successful  sale  his  wages,  and  in 
srnni'  cases,  jnobably,  his  existence,  depend,  Com|)etitiou  is  not  eon- 
lined  alrnie  to  cases  where  the  competitors  represent  large  moneyed 
cupilal,  and  are  the  exclusive  owners  of  the  eoniraodit^'  or  business  out 
of  which  the  competition  arises.  It  is  a  fundamental  error  to  deny  to 
lahor  the  ri-lits  and  privileges  of  comi)et  it  ion,  upon  the  ground  that 
labor  is  not  capital,  and  therefoi-e  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  rights  of 
ca])ita1.  It  is  ca]»ital  of  the  very  highest  and  most  valuable  type.  It 
is  tie  creator  of  all  otlier  capital.  Cardinal  Manning  (a  great  authority 
UjMJii  any  subject  upon  which  he  wrote,  and  wlio  was  a  profound  student 
of  th(.'  so'ial  and  economic  problems  of  the  time,  with  a  view  of  adjust- 
ing the  rehitions  of  the  church  to  existing  social  conditions),  sx^eakiug 
of  tht»  labtHcr  and  his  riglits,  says: 

'*Ani(»ng  the  Knglishspcaking  peoples  of  the  world  (that  is,  in  tlie 
new  world,  which  seems  to  be  molding  our  future),  a  workingman  is  a 
free  man,  both  in  his  person  and  in  the  labor  of  his  hand.  The  mere 
niusrular  labor  of  his  arm  is  his  own,  to  sell  as  he  wills,  to  whomsoever 
lie  wills,  wherever  and  for  whatsoever  time  he  wills,  and  at  whatsoever 
price  he  can.  If  his  labor  be  skilled  labor,  or  even  half-skilled  labor, 
it  is  all  the  more  valuable^  and  absolutely  his  own  possession.  In 
truth,  it  is  the  m<»st  precious  form  of  capital,  which  gold  and  silver  may 
l)urchase,  but  on  which  gold  and  silver  absolutely'  depend.  Money  is 
but  dead  capital,  after  all,  but  the  live  capital  of  human  intelligence 
and  the  human  haiul  is  the  primeval  and  vital  capital  of  the  world. 
Unless  these  riglits  of  labor  can  be  denied,  liberty  of  organization  to 
l^rotect  these  rights  and  the  freedom  founded  onthem  can  not  be  denied.'' 
(Letter  to  Catholic  Tablet,  April  28,  1887.) 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  Mr.  Lincoln  expresses  the 
same  iilea  in  difl'erent  language.     Re  said: 

**  Labor  is  i)rior  to,  and  iiidejx^ndeut  of,  capital.  Capital  is  only  the 
fruit  of  labor.  Capital  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first 
existed.  Labor  is  the  suiieric»r  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  more 
consideration." 

That  the  struggle  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendants  is  purely 
competitive  is  a  fact  proven  in  the  case.  Mr.  Ba}',  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  AVestern  (>)operagc  Company  (an  intelligent  and 
disinterested  witness),  testillcs  that: 

*-The  present  controversy  is  simply  a  coini)etition  between  the  pro- 
in  i  tors  of  wof)d-liooping  machines  and  the  journej'men  coopers;  the 
IbiHier  endeavoring  to  disjdacc  tlie  latter  by  machine,  unskilled  labor, 
and  tlie  latter  encleavoring  to  jjrotect  and  maintain  their  wages  and 
oi'cnpali(ni.*' 

Jt  rail  nr^t  be  the  law  that  the  men  and  women  who  do  the  work  of 
the  world,  and  who  produce  its  wealth,  have  no  rights  against  the 
weallli  they  create,  and  no  ri«;ht  to  pr(»fer  and  i)romotc  by  lawful  and 
l>i'acel'nl  means  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their  labor,  to  secure  for 
themselves  continued  enii)loyment.  The  ^*  irreparable  damage'^  suffered 
in  biiMness  by  a  vanquished  competitor  at  the  hands  of  his  saccessfnl 
rival  constitutes  no  cause  of  action,  either  at  law  or  in  equity.  It  is 
tin*  lesiilt  of  the  law  of  competition,  to  which  all  mc?n  are  subject. 
They  lake  their  chances,  and  must  abide  the  result,  whether  it  bring 
foi  tnne  or  failure.  In  the  Steamshi])  Mogul  Case,  Lord  Chief  Jnstioo 
Coleridge  said  that  it  was  the  res<dutc  purjiose  of  tlie  defendants — 

''To  exclude  the  plaintiffs,  if  they  could,  and  to  do  so  without  any 
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ccHifiideratioii  of  the  results  to  the  i)laiiitiirs  it'  they  were  sucrCHsfully 
excludiHl.  This,  I  think,  is  made  out,  and  1  think  no  more  is  made  out 
thoii  this.  Is  this  enoug^h?  Tt  must  be  remembered  that  all  trade  is, 
and  must  be,  in  a  sense,  selfish.  Trade  not  being  infinite — nay,  the 
trade  of  a  particular  place  or  district  bein^^^  possibly,  very  limited — 
what  one  man  gains  another  loses.  In  the  hand  to  hand  war  of  com- 
merce, as  in  the  conflicts  of  public  life,  whether  at  the  bar,  in  parlia- 
ment, in  medicine,  in  engineering  (I  give  examples  only),  men  fight  on 
without  much  thought  of  others,  except  a  desire  to  excel  or  defeat 
them/- 

And  the  learneil  judge  held  that  the  plaint  ids  could  have  no  redress 
for  their  losses;  they  Avere  losses  incident  to  competition  in  business, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  competition  carried  on  by  what  the  leanicd 
chief  justice  said  was  "boycotting  the  plaintiifs.''  If  every  one  likely 
to  be  ''irreparably  damaged''  by  competition  could  enjoin  his  competi- 
tors from  boycotting  his  wares  (that  is,  refusing  to  buy  or  deal  in  them), 
there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  all  comi>etition.  Under  the  existing 
social  and  economic  conditions,  the  natural  person,  it  has  been  well 
said,  is  the  merest  rudiment  of  a  num.  lie  can  only  make  his  power- 
felt,  promote  his  interests,  and  defend  his  rights  by  association  anil 
combination  with  others.  lousiness  and  commercial  pursuits  of  any 
magnitude  are  not  carried  on  by  natural  persons  any  more.  All  capital 
s^eks  to  increase  its  power  by  combination,  and  to  that  end  assumes 
the  form  of  cori)orations  and  trusts.  The  plaintilV  in  this  case  is  a  cor- 
poration, rt  represents  a  number  of  i)ers(>ns  associated  together  for 
the  very  purpose  of  combined  and  collective  action.  Many  of  these 
combinations  are  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Their  power  and  inllui^nce  are 
wellnigh  iri'csistible.  They  are  the  employers  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
laborers.  They  aix)  fornjed  solely  for  pecuniar}'  x^rolit,  and  know  no 
other  law  than  that  which  promotes  their  iH»cunmry  interests.  Th<*y 
defy  all  social  restraints  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  their 
dividends.  What  the  stockholders  want  is  more  dividends,  and  tlie 
best  manager  is  the  man  who  will  make  them  the  largest.  The  struggle 
is  constant  between  the  labt)rcrs,  whose  labor  produces  the  dividends, 
and  those  who  enjoy  them.  The  niauagir  is  tempted  to  reduce  wages 
to  incix^ase  dividends,  and  the  labr)rers  resist  the  reduction,  and  demand 
living  wages.  Sometimes  the  struggh*  reaches  the  i)oint  of  open  rui»trire. 
When  it  does,  the  only  weai)ons  of  defense  the  laborers  can  appeal 
to  is  the  strike  or  the  boycott,  or  both.  These  Aveapons  tlney  hav<*  an 
undoubted  right  to  use,  siHong  as  they  use  them  in  a  i>eaceabh»  and 
orderly  manner.  This  is  theonly  lawful  limitation  upon  tlieir  use.  That 
limitation  is  fundamental,  and  nuist  be  observed.  It  was  observed  in  the 
case  at  bar  to  its  fnlh'st  extent.  If  these  wcsipons  are  withheld  from 
tlieni,  then,  indeed,  are  they  left  naked  to  their  enemies.  One  class  of 
men  can  not  rely  for  protection  an<l  the  nniintenance  of  their  rights  upon 
the  justice  and  benevolence  of  another  class,  who  Avould  reap  })rofit  fi oin 
their  oppression.  They  must  be  in  a  jmsition  to  compel  resi)eit,aiid  niak(» 
it  to  the  interest  of  their  adversary  to  grant  their  reas(niable  and  just 
demands.  Laborers  can  only  do  this  by  nmking  common  causi'— by 
organization  and  colle(^tive  action.  The  riglit  of  organization  itself 
may  as  well  bo  denied  to  th(*m,  if  the  right  of  i)«'a:*eful  and  orderly 
collective  action  is  denied  tln'm.  It  is  vital  to  the  publir  interests,  as 
well  as  to  laborers,  that  this  should  not  he  dom^  Alabor  organi/atioii 
iu  itself  teaches  respect  for  law  and  order.  Tht»  c:»nsj*ions  obedience 
to  the  rules  aiid  regulations  of  tlie  organizatii>n  inculcates  a  spirit  of 
obedience  to  all  law.     Orderly  collective  action  can  be  attained  through 
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or^raiii/ation  only.  In  iis  absence  we  L-ive  tbe  ungoverned  and  ungov- 
i.-rnable  mob.  A  labor  organization  improves  tbe  meuta],  moral,  mate- 
rial, aud  pLysicul  condition  of  its  menibers.  It  teaches  them  how  best 
X*j  lierlorrii  their  dutie.-.  and  to  become  expert  in  their  several  callings. 
Tbe;rreat  imprMvenient  ujadi:-  in  the  la>t  half  century  in  the  condition  of 
the  wage  earners  is  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  j»ower  of  these  organ- 
izations. Sir  Jolin  Lublxick.  whose  learning  and  impartiality  must  be 
conce«led.  in  a  recent  volume  Treasures  of  Life;  ventures  to  predict 
that  -the  readers  of  the  next  generation  will  be  not  our  lawyers, 
doctors,  shopkeepers,  and  manufacturers,  but  the  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics;" and.  if  this  pri&diction  is  veriued.  it  will  be  mainly  due  to  the 
beneficent  intluence  of  these  organizations.  To  strike  them  down  at  a 
time  when  their  adversaries  are  more  jiowerful  than  they  ever  were  in 
the  histcM-y  of  the  world  is  to  take  a  long  step  backward  into  the  Dark 
Ages.  It  i<,  indeed,  the  revival  of  despotism  for  laborers,  and  means 
tlieir  practical  enslavement  to  great  aggregations  of  capital,  whose 
greed  takes  no  note  of  human  destitution  and  sullering.  Their  adver- 
saries combine  to  act  collectively,  and  it  is  not  a  conspiracy.  It  is  the 
business  (if  the  law  tn  see  that  no  man  or  class  of  men,  under  any 
jiretext  whatever,  is  granted  rights  or  privile;:es  denied  to  other  men 
«»r  classes  of  men.  The  public  order  must  be  secured,  and  private 
rights  proteeted,  under  the  constitution  and  laws,  without  denying  to 
laiK)r,  or  aiiv  otJier  class  of  citizens,  their  natural  and  constitntioual 
riglits.  Let  the  person  and  property  of  every  citizen  be  securely 
protected  by  fixed  laws,  and  speedy  punishment  follow  the  commission 
of  crime.  Let  the  constitutional  mode  of  trial  remain  inviolate.  The 
necessity  for  this  is  illustrated  in  this  case.  No  American  jury  could 
be  found  who  would  say  these  defen«lants  were  guilty  of  ti  •'  conspiracy,-' 
r»r  of  making  '•  threats"  to  injure  any  one.  lake  the  jury  in  the  Peun 
T'ase,  they  would  say,  *•  Guilt}' of  refusing  to  i)urchase  the  plaintiflTs 
barrels  and  the  commodities  packed  in  them,  only,"  and  the  common 
sense  <»f  all  mankind  would  respond  that  that  creates  neither  criminal 
nor  civil  liability  r»n  any  one.  The  decree  of  the  circuit  court  should 
lie  r<* versed,  and  the  case  remanded,  with  instructions  to  dismiss  the 
]»ill. 


IOmplgyers'  Liability — Assumption  of  Risk — Collins  r.  Laco- 
nifi  f'ftr  Co.,  o'S  Atlantic  lirportcr^ innje  10J7, — This  suit  was  brought 
be  lore  the  supreme  court  of  New  Uainpshire  on  exce]»tions  from  Bel- 
knap (."onnty  from  a  judgment  rendered  below  for  the  plaintiff,  Collins, 
in  a  suit  brought  by  him  against  the  above-named  car  company  for 
damages  f(»r  injuries  sustained  while  in  its  employ.  He  was  engaged 
about  a  '-press  machine"  upon  which  Avere  uncovered  cogwheels  upon 
tlic  right  side  of  the  machine  where  the  plaintift'  was  working.  The 
plaintiff  readied  to  a  shelf  back  of  the  machine  for  his  apron,  and  in 
withdrawing  his  arm  his  hand  was  caught  in  the  gearing  of  the  cog- 
wlieels  and  was  injured.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  plaintiff  had 
worked  on  the  nnurhine  nearly  a  year.  lie  was  about  52  years  of  age, 
and  of  average  intelligence.  Xo  warning  as  to  the  danger  from  the 
gearing,  or  instructions  as  to  the  xirecautions  which  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  it,  was  given  to  him  by  the  defendants;  and  there  was  also  evi- 
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deuce  tending  to  show  that  the  ^rearing  should  have  been  covered  to 
make  it  reasonably  safe.  Tlie  plaiiitifl*  testified  that  he  knew  he  would 
get  hurt  if  he  got  his  hand  in  the  gearing,  but  that  he  never  thought 
of  the  danger,  and  that,  when  he  took  his  ai)ron  from  the  shelf,  he  was 
not  thinking  of  it,  and  that,  if  he  had,  he  supposed  he  should  not  have 
got  hurt. 

The  supreme  court  remlered  its  decision  March  15, 1895,  and  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  From  the  opinion  of  said  court, 
delivered  by  Judge  Blodgett,  the  following  is  <iuoted: 

The  motion  for  a  nonsuit  should  have  been  granted.  Familiar  i)rin- 
ciple^  of  universal  acceptation  forbid  any  other  conclusion.  The  plain- 
tiff's grounds  of  complaint  are  solely  (1)  that  the  gearing  was  not 
reasonably  and  safely  protected,  and  (2)  that  the  defendants  gave  him 
no  warning  or  instruction  as  to  the  resulting  danger.  Ko  recovery  can 
be  had  upon  either  of  these  grounds. 

The  fact  that  the  gearing  was  not  covered  is  not  of  controlling 
importance.  The  danger  from  it  was  as  apparent  to  the  plaintiff'  as  to 
the  defendants;  and  there  was  no  emergency  requiring  him  to  exiiose 
himself  to  tlie  danger.  It  was  obviously  one  of  the  "seen  dangers"  of 
which  the  servant  assumes  the  risk  by  entering  upon  the  employment, 
even  though  reasonable  precautions  have  been  neglected  by  the 
employer.  As  to  all  defects  and  dangers  which  are  open  to  the  obser- 
vation and  within  the  knowledge  and  conijirehension  of  master  and 
servant  alike,  both  stand  upon  common  ground ;  and  no  recovery  can 
be  had  foraresulting  injury  to  the  latter  when  he  is  of  sufticient  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  to  ccmiprchend  the  risks  incident  to  the  service, 
which  is  presumed  in  the  case  of  an  adult  person,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  showing  the  contrary.  In  such  a  case  an  injury  to  the  serv- 
ant is  within  the  scope  of  the  danger  which  both  the  contracting 
parties  contemplated  as  incidental  to  the  service,  and  the  master  can 
not  be  held  liable  for  the  injury.  Much  less  can  he  be  held  liable 
when,  as  in  the  i)resent  case,  it  allirmatively  appears,  not  only  that  the 
danger  of  which  the  servant  complains  was  open  to  common  observa- 
tion and  within  common  comprehension,  and  that  he  was  of  suHicient 
intelligence  and  knowledge  to  comprehend  it,  but  that  he  actually  did 
know  and  comprehend  it.  In  brief,  the  plaintiff  stands  no  better  than 
he  would  have  stood  if,  by  special  agreement  with  the  defendants,  he  had 
assumed  the  risk  of  the  gearing. 

Of  still  less  importance  is  the  fact  that  no  warning  or  instruction  as  to 
the  danger  from  the  gearing  was  given  t^)  the  plain titt*  by  the  defend- 
ants. None  was  necessary.  It  would  have  been  a  useless  formality 
merely.  The  most  that  could  have  been  said  to  him  was  that  he  must 
keep  away  from  the  gearing  when  the  machine  was  in  oi)eration,  or  he 
would  get  hurt.  But  this  would  have  given  him  no  knowledge  he  did 
not  already  possess.  The  danger  of  gc^tting  caught  in  the  gearing  was 
perfectly  obvious  to  him,  and  he  therefore  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
assumed  it  as  one  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  his  employment.  The  duty 
resting  on  the  master  to  instruct  or  warn  the  servant  of  all  latent  and 
hidden  defects  or  hazards  incident  to  the  employment,  of  which  the 
master  knows  or  ought  to  know,  does  not  extend  to  dangers  open  to 
ordinary  observation,  except  in  cases  of  youth,  inexperience,  ignorance, 
or  want  of  capacity  of  the  servant,  and  can  not  be  invoked  as  to  patent 
defects  or  dangers  by  a  servant  of  mature  capacity  and  knowledge. 
As  to  Bueh  defects  or  dangers  as  are  obvious  to  the  senses,  he  is  bound 
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to  take  notice;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  this  plaintiff,  he  admits  he 
knew  of  the  danger  and  comprehended  it,  it  would  be  as  absurd  as  it 
manifestly  would  be  unjust  to  permit  a  recovery  on  the  ground  that 
his  onix)loyers  did  not  warn  him  of  that  danger.  Judgment  for  the 
defendants. 


Employers'  Liability — Duties  of  the  Master — ^Negligence— 
BelUrille  Stone  Co.  of  Xew  Jersey  v,  Mooney^  38  Atlnntio  Reporter^  page 
835. — Suit  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Essex  County,  N".  J.,  by 
Henry  Mooney  against  the  above-named  company  to  recover  damages 
for  personal  injuries  received  by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  said  com- 
pany, lie  was  injured  by  being  struck  by  a  stone  from  a  blast  in  a 
quarry  belonging  to  said  company.  Judgment  was  given  for  Mooney, 
and  the  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  November  12, 1897,  and  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Lippencott^ 
and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  lays 
down  certain  principles  of  the  common  law  as  follows: 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  provide 
a  safe  place  for  his  servant  to  work  in,  for  his  protection  from  all  but 
the  assumed  and  accepted  dangers,  and  this  duty  remains  the  same 
where  the  dangers  arise  to  the  servant  by  reason  of  the  adoption  or 
use  of  a  system  by  which  the  business  of  the  master  is  performed  or 
conducted. 

6.  If  this  general  duty  is  intrusted  by  the  master  to  his  agent,  super- 
intendent, or  coservant  of  the  servant  injured,  the  negligence  of  such 
agent  or  superintendent  in  the  i)erforniance  of  this  duty  is  imputable 
to  the  master. 

8.  Where  the  master,  or  one  representing  the  master,  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  work,  promises  a  servant  engaged  in  such  work  to 
remedy  and  obviate  a  certain  danger  to  which  the  servant  has  called 
his  attention,  this  promise  does  not  relieve  the  servant  from  the  further 
assumption  of  the  risks  of  danger  if  the  risks  or  dangers  be  obvious  or 
incidental  to  his  employment,  or  risks  the  danger  of  which  he  in  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  care  could  discover  or  know,  and  the  master  will 
not  be  liable  for  an  injury  resulting  from  such  risks;  but  if  the  employ- 
ment of  the  servant  be  in  such  a  place  or  under  such  circumstances  that 
he  can  not  know  of  the  danger,  or  it  is  not  obvious  to  him,  he  can  con- 
tinue in  the  employment  under  tlie  assumption  that  the  promise  will  be 
j)erfornied  for  his  protection,  and  the  master  will  be  liable  for  injury  to 
him  resulting  from  the  danger  arising  from  the  default  of  the  master  in 
the  nonperformance  of  the  promise. 

0.  Where  an  injury  arises  to  a  workman  by  reason  of  the  united 
negligence  of  a  master  and  a  fellow-servant,  the  master  is  liable  to 
resj)ond  for  such  injuries. 
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Labels  op  Laborers'  Unions — Application  for  Injunction 
TO  Prevent  Unauthorized  Use  of  Same — Hcttermnn  et  al.  v. 
Powers  et  al.y  43  Southwestern  Reporter ^  p<^(f^  ^^^« — Action  was  brought 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Jeflfersoii  (bounty,  Ky.,  by  Powers  and  others 
agaiDSt  iletterman  Brothers  and  others  to  restrain  them  from  using  a 
certain  cigar  label.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the 
defendants  appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  October  27, 1897,  and  sustained  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Hazelrigg,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  same  he  used  the  following  language: 

The  appellants  were  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  cigars  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and,  without  right  or  claim  of  right,  used  on  boxes  of  cigars 
manufactured  and  sold  by  tlieni  the  blue  label  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union  of  Ameri(!a,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"Sept.,  1880.  Issued  by  Autliority  of  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union  of  America.  Union-Made  Cigars.  This  certifies  that  the  cigars 
contained  in  this  box  have  been  made  by  a  first-class  workman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America,  an  organiza- 
tion opposed  to  inferior,  rat  shop,  cooly,  prison,  or  filthy  tenement-house 
workmanship.  Therefore  we  recommend  these  cigars  to  all  smokers 
throughout  the  world.  All  infringements  upon  this  label  will  be  pun- 
ished according  to  law.    A.  Strasser,  President,  C.  M.  I.  U.  of  America." 

Thereupon  appellees  Powers,  Keiffer,  and  W<)j)price,  suing  for  them- 
selves and  all  their  associate  and  fellow-members  in  the  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union  and  the  Cigar  Makers'  Protective  Union,  JS^o.  32, 
and  joining  these  two  organizations,  also,  as  plaintiffs,  brought  this 
action  to  prevent  this  alle;>ed  wrongful  use  of  the  label.  The  Interna- 
tional Union,  embracing,  according  to  the  petition,  some members, 

and  the  local  union,  some members,  are  voluntary,  unincorporated 

labor  organizations,  composed  solely  of  pra<!tical  cigar  makers.  They 
are  workingmen  who  do  not  own  the  products  of  their  labor,  being 
exclusively  wage  workers.  The  purpose  of  these  unions,  as  said  in  the 
petition,  is,  generally,  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  workmanship, 
and  secure  fair  wages  to  cigar  makers;  to  elevate  the  material,  moral, 
and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  membership;  and,  by  legitimate,  organ- 
ized effort,  to  secure  laws  prohibiting  labor  by  children  under  14:  years 
of  age,  the  abolition  of  the  "truck"  system,  the  tenement-house  cigar 
manufa(!ture,  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars  by  prison  convict  labor. 
Other  praiseworthy  objects  are  set  out,  which  need  not  be  detailed.  It 
18  further  averred  that,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  cigars  made 
by  members  of  the  unions,  the  label  in  controversy  was  adopted  and 
extensively  used  as  a  trade-mark,  or  certificate  of  identification,  and, 
when  posted  on  the  outside  of  cigar  boxes  contixining  cigars  made  by 
members  of  the  unions,  it  is  a  guaranty  that  the  cignrs  are  made  by  first- 
class  workmen,  members  of  the  cigar  maker's  union,  etc.;  that  because 
the  members  receive  fair  wages,  and  were  thus  able  to  furnish  good 
workmanship,  the  cigars  so  labeled  commanded  a  higher  price  than  did 
similarly  looking  cigars  not  so  labeled;  that  the  label  was  therefore  a 
source  of  great  profit  and  benefit  to  the  appellees,  and  other  members 
of  the  anions.  The  appellants,  for  defense,  do  not  deny  the  use  of  the 
label  as  charged  in  the  petition,  but  it  is  insisted  by  them  that  this 
label  does  not  possess  any  of  the  elements  of  a  trade-mark;  that  the 
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api>ellces  are  engaged  iu  do  trade,  1iayini;i:  nothiug  to  sell,  and  therefore 
iiothinjj:  to  protect  by  a  trade-mark;  that  uone  of  them  are  engaged  in 
tli(^  business  of  selling  cigars ;  that  they  are  **  simply  workmen  employed 
by  other  peoi)le  making  cigars — first  by  one  person,  and  tlien  another — 
aiid  those  i)ersoiis  sell  the  cigars;"  tliat  the  plaintifl's,  therefore,  '*  have 
not  shown  any  property  riglit  in  the  label,  as  a  trade-mark,  or  other- 
wise;" moreover,  that  the  membership  is  an  ever-changing  one,  con- 
stantly varying  in  members,  composed  of  a  few  thousands  to-day,  and 
many  tliousan<ls  to-morrow — "a  shifting  crowd;"  that  the  plaintiffs, 
tlierefore,  arc  not  qualified  to  sue,  and  have,  in  fact,  no  legal  rights 
that  can  he  made  the  subject  of  a  suit.  Moreover,  it  is  urg^  that  the 
plaintiffs  do  not  come  into  court  with  clean  hands;  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  an  organization  lately  engaged  in  boycotting  the  defendants, 
and  attempting  to  ruin  their  business;  that  the  label  itself  can  not  be 
ai)prove(l,  either  in  law  or  morals,  as  it  denounces  other  cigars  than 
union-made  ones  as  inferior  andunwliolesome,  and  the  product  of  filthy 
tenement  houses,  or  made  by  coolies  and  convicts. 

And,  lirst,  we  may  admit  that  the  label  is  not  used  as  a  "tra«le- 
mark,"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  not  a  brand  put  upon 
the  iroods  of  the  owner,  to  sei)arate  or  distinguish  them  from  the  goods 
of  others.  But  we  can  not  agree,  on  that  acccmnt,  that  it  does  not  rep- 
resent a  valuable  right,  which  may  be  the  subject  of  legal  protection. 
Why  may  not  thos(»  engaged  in  skillful  em])loyments  so  designate  the 
result  of  their  labor  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  fruits  of  their  skill,  when 
it  is  admittedly  a  source  of  ])ecuniary  profit  to  them!  And  this  though 
they  may  not  own  the  property  itself.  They  are  not,  it  is  true,  "in  busi- 
ness" for  thcMnselves,  in  the  ordinary  sense;  but  they  have  ])roperty 
rights,  nev(utheless.  They  may  not  select  a  label,  and  be  protected  iu 
its  use  apart  from  its  connection  with  some  commodity;  but  they  not 
only  select  it  in  this  instance,  but  they  apply  it  to  i)roperty,  and  it  does 
not  at  all  matter  that  the  tangible  i)roperty  is  that  of  another.  In  order 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  superior  reputation  of  cigars  made  by  them, 
tiie  appellees  select  and  apply  this  label,  as  a  distinguishing  brand  or 
mark;  and  it  would  be  strange  il'  this  thin^g  of  value — this  certific^iteof 
gooil  workmanship,  which  makes  the  goods  made  by  them  sell,  andthus 
increases  thedemand  for  their  work — should  be  entitled  to  no  protection, 
because  those  making  the  selection  and  application  are  not  business 
men  engaged  in  selling  cigars  of  their  own.  The  man  who  is  employed 
for  wages  is  as  miu;h  a  business  man  as  his  employer,  in  the  larger 
sense  in  which  the  wonl  '* business"  has  come  to  be  used  by  statesmen 
and  legislators.  In  a  number  of  the  States,  laws  have  been  enacted 
giving  lu-otection  to  the  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  working  for 
wages;  and  their  right  of  organizing  and  selecting  appropriate  symbols 
to  designate  the  result  of  their  handiwork  is  recognized,  and  ordained 
to  be  tlie  subject  of  lawful  protection,  by  the  court.  Thus,  in  this  State, 
ill  April,  18*.K»,  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  providing 
that  ''every  union  or  association  of  working  men  or  women  adopting  a 
label,  mark,  name,  brand  or  device  intended  to  <lesignate  the  product 
of  the  labor  of  the  members  of  such  union,  shall  file  duplicate  co])ies  of 
such  label  in  the  oflice  of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  then  ^ive 
them  a  certilicate  of  the  filing  thereof," and  that  "every  such  union  may 
by  suit  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  State,  prcxjeed  to  enjoin  the  manu- 
facture, use,  display,"  etc.,  "of  counterfeits  or  imitations  of  such  labels," 
etc.,  "<m  goods  bearing  the  same,  sind  that  the  court  havhig  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  shall  grant  an  injunction  restraining  such  wrongful 
manufacture,  use/'  etc., "  of  such  labels,"  etc.    This  suit  was  filed  before 
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the  adoption  of  tliia  statuto,  l)iit  it  indicates  the  policy  of  the  law,  and 
the  fjrowth  or  expansion,  and  perhaps  the  creation,  of  legal  remedies 
lianlly  known  to  anrient  trademark  law.  The  learned  chancellor 
below,  in  an  exhanstive  opinion,  reviewing  all  the  authorities,  among 
other  things,  said  (and  we  can  say  it  no  more  clearly)  that:  *' The  known 
reputation  of  a  i)articnlar  kind  of  skilled  labor,  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  particular  ])roduct  or  class  of  i)r()duct8,  <letermines,  to  a  large 
degree,  the  A'alne  or  ])rice  of  such  products  when  put  on  the  markets. 
To  stamp  or  label  a  commodity  as  the  product  of  a  i)articular  kind  or 
class  of  skilled  labor,  determines  tlie  demand  for,  and  tiie  price  of,  such 
produ(;t  or  commodity.  The  marketable  price  of  a  (commodity  inlluences 
the  scale  of  wages  paid  for  its  manufacture.  The  higher  the  j)rice,  the 
higher  the  wages  paid.  Hence  it  is  indisputable  that  the  employee, 
whose  skilled  lal>or  in  the  ])rodiU'tionof  a  particular  commodity  creates 
a  demand  for  the  same  that  secures  for  him  higher,  remunerative  wage's, 
has  as  definite  a  property  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  particular 
label,  sign,  syudnd,  brand,  or  device,  adopted  by  him  to  distinguish  and 
characterize  said  commodity  as  the  product  of  his  skilled  labor,  as  the 
merchant  or  owner  has  to  the  exclusive  use  of  his  iidoi)ted  trade-mark 
on  his  goods,'' 

In  Cohn  v.  People,  140  111.,  480,  37  N.  E.,  00,  the  court  upheld  the 
constitutionalityof  the  trades-union  act  in  that  State;  and  as  the  court, 
independently  of  the  statute,  disposed  of  oue  of  the  ccmtentions  of 
counsel  in  tiie  case,  which  is  also  relied  on  here,  we  quote,  in  part,  its 
argument:  "  It  is  next  obje(!ted  that  the  label,  an  imitation  and  coun- 
terfeit of  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  unlawfully  used  by  plaintiff  in 
error,  could  not  have  been  rightfully  atlojited  either  as  a  label,  trade- 
mark, or  form  of  advertisement.  It  is  said  that  it  transgresses  the 
rulesof  morality  and  publi(  policy.  *  *  *  By  reference  to  the  label, 
heretofore  set  out,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  certiticate,  signed  by  the 
presi<lent  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Internati(uial  Union  of  America,  cer- 
tifying that  the  cigars  contained  in  the  box  ui)on  which  it  was  placed 
were  *  made  by  a  first  class  workman,  a  member  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Tniou  of  America,  an  organization  opi)osed  to  inferior, 
rat  shop,  <'ooly,  ])rison,  or  lilthy  tenement  house  workmanship.'  And  it 
concludes :  'Therefore we reconinuMid  thesecigars toall  siuokers through- 
out the  world.'  The  purpose,  as  derived  from  the  label  itself, is  lo  send 
the  cigars  out  to  the  public  with  the  assurance  that  they  are  made  by 
a  first-<'lass  workman,  who  belongs  to  an  onler  o])posed  to  the  inferior 
workmanshi])  designated.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  label  attacks  no 
other  manufacturer  of  cigars.  It  says,  simply,  in  ellect,  'These  cigars 
are  not  the  product  of  an  inferior,  rat  shop,  cooly,  ])rison,  or  tilthy  ten- 
ement-house workmanshi]).'  Can  it  be  said  that  one  may  not,  without 
C(mdemning  or  a8i)ersing  the  product  of  other  manufacturers,  commend 
the  article  he  has  for  sale?  If  he  may  do  so  himself,  may  he  not  pro- 
cure the  ( ertiticate  of  others  as  to  the  cjuality  of  the  article  he  puts 
ui>on  the  market?'' 

Further,  we  agree  with  the  learned  chanc(»llor  that  there  is  no  com- 
petent evidence  that  the  ai)pell<'es,  or  any  of  them,  have  been  engaged 
in  boycotting  the  appellants,  and  thus  depriving  themselves  of  the 
right  to  enforce  their  legal  remedies  in  a  court  ot  ecpiity.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  letters  and  circulars  looking  to  this  end,  and  exhib- 
ited in  the  proof,  it  is  not  shown  by  any  competent  proof  that  the 
ap])ellees  instigated,  or  had  aught  to  do  with,  the  attemi)ted  boycott. 
And,  moreover,  this  boycott,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  in  1886,  did 
not  in  any  way  grow  out  of  the  wrongful  use  of  the  label  in  coutro- 
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versy.  On  the  whole  case,  therefore,  we  are  T)f  opinion  that  the  law 
may  be  justly  invoked  by  organized  labor  to  protect  from  piracy  and 
intrusion  the  fruits  of  its  skill  and  handiwork,  and  tliat  brain  and  mascle 
may  be  the  subject  of  trade  law  rules,  as  well  as  tangible  property. 
The  judgment  is  aftirmed. 


Seamen's  Wages — Krucger  et  al.  v.  The  John  and  Winthrapj  64  Fed- 
eral Reporter,  pa<je  503. — This  was  a  libel  by  F.  A.  E^rueger  and  others 
against  the  American  bark  John  and  Winthroj)  to  recover  seamen's 
wagi'S,  brought  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  northern 
district  of  California.  The  defense  to  the  action  was  that  the  libelants 
had  shipped  for  an  entire  whaling  voyage,  and  while  on  such  voyage 
attempted  to  burn  and  destroy  the  vessel,  and  for  that  ofiense  the 
captain,  after  such  investigation  as  he  thought  sufficent,  suspended 
the  libelants  from  duty,  and  imprisoned  them  on  board  of  the  vessel. 
Upon  the  trial  the  captain  testified  that  such  action  was,  in  his  judg- 
ment, necessary  for  tlie  safety  of  the  vessel.  The  captain  did  not, 
however,  of  his  own  knowledge,  know  that  tho  libelants  were  in  fact 
guilty  of  the  ottense  charged  against  them. 

The  de(tision  of  tlie  district  court  was  rendered  December  29, 1897, 
and  allowed  the  wages  claimed.  The  opinion  was  delivered  by  District 
Judge  De  Haven,  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  evidence  in  this  case  is  not  such  as  would  warrant  the  court  in 
finding  that  the  libelants,  or  either  of  them,  attempted  to  born  and 
destroy  said  bark,  Johi  and  Winthrop,  and  thus  to  break  up  the 
voyage  for  which  they  shipped  as  seamen  on  board  of  said  vessel. 
The  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  captain,  in  susi)ending  the  libelants 
from  duty  and  imi)risoning  them  on  board  the  ship,  acting  in  good  faith, 
under  the  belief  that  they  were  guilty  of  attempting  to  destroy  the 
vessel,  is  not  of  itself  suflicient  to  defeat  the  claims  of  the  libelants  in 
this  action.  The  go6d  faith  of  the  master  in  that  matter  would  be 
imi)ortant,  if  the  libelants  were  seeking  to  recover  damages  for  assault 
or  false  imprisonment;  but  in  tliis  action,  based  on  the  contract  set  out 
in  the  shipping  articles,  the  libelants  are  entitled  to  recover  if  they  are 
not  in  fact  guilty  of  the  charge  of  attempting  to  set  fire  to  the  vessel. 
There  will  be  a  decree  for  the  libelants. 


Seamen's  Wages — Completion  of  Voyacjb — Heinriei  el  aJ.  r. 
The  Laura  Madnen  et  al,^  SJ  Federal  Reporter,  page  362. — This  case  was 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of 
California  to  recover  seamen's  wages.  The  libelants  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  on  March  29,  1897,  entered  into  and  duly  executed  articles  of 
agreement  with  the  master  of  the  schooner  Laura  Madsen^  ui>on  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  shipping  articles,  a  part  of  which 
reads  as  follows:  '^The  schooner  Laura  Jlfoifsen,  of  San  Frandsco, 
Cal.,    •    •    •    now  bound  from  the  port  of  San  FranoiscOy  OaL,  to 
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Port  Blakeley,  thence  to  San  Francisco  for  liijal  discharge,  either  direct 
or  via  one  or  more  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Either  north  or  south  of 
the  i>ort  of  dischar^^^e.  Voyage  to  be  repeated  one  or  more  tinies.^ 
Another  material  provision  of  said  articles  was  as  follows:  "It  is 
especially  understood  and  agreed  that  the  wages  of  the  said  crew  shall 
not  be  due,  nor  any  part  thereof,  nor  shall  the  crew  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  i)ortion  of  their  pay,  except  at  the  master's  option,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  voyage  above  described;  and  that,  in  case  any  of 
the  crew  leave  the  vessel  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage  as  afore- 
said, the  persons  so  leaving  shall  forfeit  to  the  owners  of  the  said 
vessel  all  the  wages  due  them." 

The  vessel  entered  upon  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  and  pro- 
cee<led  direct  to  Port  Blakeley,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  where  she 
loaded  with  a  cargo  of  lumber,  and  thence  sailed  direct  to  the  port  of 
San  Pedro,  in  the  State  of  California.  After  discharge  of  cargo  there 
the  master  announced  to  the  seamen  his  i)urpose  of  sailing  direct  to 
Port  Blakeley,  and  they  then  and  there  demanded  their  wages,  but 
payment  was  refused.  They  remained  while  the  vessel  took  in  ballast 
and  assisted  in  the  same,  and  after  that  they  again  demanded  their 
pay.  The  master  refused  to  pay  them,  claiming  that  the  voyage  had 
not  been  ended  and  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  their  wages.  The 
seamen  then  and  there  left  the  vessel  without  the  master's  consent, 
claiming  that  the  voyage  was  completed  and  that  they  were  entitletl  to 
their  wages. 

The  decision  of  the  court  awarding  wages  to  the  seamen  was  ren- 
dered IN^ovember  1,  1897,  and  from  the  opinion,  delivered  by  district 
Judge  Wellborn,  the  following  is  ([uoted: 

Libelants  contend  that  they  had  a  right  to  leave  the  vessel  at  the 
time  and  place  they  did,  for  tlie  reason,  among  others,  that  the  voyage 
for  which  they  shipped  did  not  include  a  return  from  San  Pedro  to 
Port  Blakeley;  and  therefore,  when  the  announcement  was  made  to 
them  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  of  his  intention  to  return  to  Port 
Blakeley,  they  were  justified  in  leaving  said  vessel.  Respondents 
insist  that  libelants,  by  leaving  the  vessel  at  San  Pedro,  were  guilty  of 
desertion,  and  therefore  forfeited  their  wages. 

If  it  be  conceded  (which,  however,  1  do  not  decJde)  that  the  shipping 
articles  allowed  the  vessel  to  go  from  Port  Blakeley  to  Sau  Pedro,  no 
fair  construction  of  the  articles  would  permit  the  return  from  San  Pedro 
to  Port  Blakeley.  The  voyage  is  expressly  described  as  being  from  San 
Francisco  to  Port  Bhikeley,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  etc.  Certainly 
this  language  does  not  imply  that  the  vessel  could  go  from  Port  Blake- 
ley to  some  other  point,  as,  for  instance,  San  Pedro  and  return  to  Port 
Blakeley.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  construction  of  the  shipping  arti- 
cles as  to  the  ports  at  which  the  vessel  could  touch  in  going  from  Port 
Blakeley  to  San  Francisco,  it  is  clear  that  the  articles  did  not  permit  a 
return  to  Port  Blakeley  from  any  intermediate  port  before  San  Fran- 
cisco had  been  reached.    A  decree  for  libelants  will  be  entered. 
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Seamen's  Wages — Leaving  Vessel — ^Abusivb  Treatment — 
Richards  et  al.  v.  The  Topffollantj  S4  Federal  Reporter^  paffe  35<i. — ^This 
was  a  libel  in  rein  against  the  bark  Topgallant  to  recover  seamen's 
wages,  heard  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of 
Washington,  northern  division.  The  following  decision  of  the  court 
was  rendered  January  3,  1898,  by  District  Judge  Hanford: 

The  libelants  shipped  at  San  Francisco  for  a  voyage  to  Puget  Sound 
and  return,  and  they  proceeded  in  the  vessel  from  San  Francisco  to 
Port  Blakeley,  and  thence  t^>  Seattle,  and,  while  at  Seattle,  engaged  in 
taking  in  cargo,  there  was  difficulty  between  them  and  the  captain. 
The  captain  had  given  orders  to  the  first  mate  to  move  the  vessel  to  a 
diii'erent  position  for  convenience  in  receiving  coal,  and  the  mate 
neglected  to  have  this  done  until  after  working  hours.  After  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  mate  asked  the  men  if  they  would  then  haul  the 
ship,  to  which  they  answered  that  they  would  not,  and  the  vessel  was 
not  moved  that  night,  and  in  consequence  of  this  neglect  she  was 
delay  (Ml  in  lading.  The  captain  was  absent  from  the  ship  from  the  time 
of  giving  the  order  to  the  mate  to  the  next  morning.  On  being  informed 
by  the  mate  that  the  men  had  refused  to  haul  the  ship  when  requested, 
he  reprimanded  the  crew,  and  ordered  a  discontinuance  of  coffee  and  a 
luncheon,  which,  until  that  time,  during  the  loading  of  the  vessel,  had 
been  served  to  the  men  at  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  as  an  extra  in  addition 
to  the  regular  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  There  is  a  conflict  in  the 
testimony  as  to  the  conduct  and  exact  words  of  the  captain  at  this 
time,  and  as  to  threats  which  the  men  allege  he  made  of  future  sever- 
ity. A  day  or  two  after  this  occurrence,  these  libelants  informed  the 
captain  that  they  wished  to  leave  the  ship,  and  asked  him  for  their 
wnges,  which  he  refused  to  pay.  lie  informed  them,  however,  that 
they  could  leave  the  vessel  if  they  wished  to,  but  that,  if  they  did  leave, 
he  would  not  pay  them  their  wages.    The  libelants  did  leave  the  vessel. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  libelants  were  not  Justified  in  leaving  the 
vessel  before  termination  of  the  voyage  for  which  they  shipped,  by 
reason  of  abusive  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  captain;  neither  was 
their  conduct  disobedient  or  insolent  to  such  a  degree  as  to  authorize 
the  captain  to  discharge  them,  and  claim  forfeiture  of  their  wages. 
The  libelants,  however,  wished  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  so  informed  the 
captain;  therefore  they  cannot  claim  that  by  telling  them  to  go  the 
captain  discharged  them  unjustly,  so  as  to  entitle  tTiem  to  wages  for 
the  entire  voyage.  Upon  being  told  by  the  captain  that  they  could 
leave  the  vessel,  they  had  a  right  to  take  him  at  his  word,  so  that  their 
contract  for  {-ervitres  in  the  vessel  was,  in  effect,  terminated  by  mutual 
consent.  The  captain  seems  to  have  acted  upon  a  mistaken  idea  that 
the  wages  of  seamen  are  forfeited  by  quitting  the  service  before  fulfill- 
ment of  the  entire  contract,  even  when  in  doing  so  there  is  no  disobedi- 
ence. lUit  in  law  seamen  can  not  be  treated  as  deserters,  and  their 
wages  forfeited,  unless  they  leave  the  vessel,  and  remain  absent, 
without  leave  of  the  commander.  The  rule  is  that,  when  the  seamen's 
contract  is  terminated  before  conclusion,  by  mutual  assent,  the  seamen 
are  entitled  to  wages  for  the  time  of  their  actual  service  at  the  rate 
iixed  by  their  contract.  If  tlie  captain  discharges  them  before  the 
terhiination  of  the  voyage,  without  justifiable  cause,  they  are  entitled 
to  wages  for  the  entire  voyage,  and  the  amount  of  their  expenses  in 
returning  to  tin*  port  of  discharge.  Deserters  from  a  vessd  are  not 
entitled  to  anyl'  ^ng. 
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[Tho  Second  Special  Report  of  tho  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  yarioaa  States  and  Territo* 
rius  and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  foree  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactiuenta  are  repro* 
duced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bufletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 
Vol.  I. — Public  Laws. 

Chapter  185. — Protection  of  employees  as  voters. 

Section  72.  Section  sevonty-two  (72)  of  said  act  [chap.  159,  acts  of  18951  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  thc^  following  subHtitutod  therefor:  '^  That  any  peroon  entitled  to  vote 
at  any  election  held  under  the  laws  of  this  State  shall,  on  one  of  the  days  set  apart 
for  registration  fur  Raid  election,  and  on  the  day  of  such  election  he  entitled  to  absent 
himself  from  service  or  employment  in  which  he  is  engaged  or  employed  for  a  period 
of  time  sufficient  to  enable  such  person  to  go  and  return  from  the  voting  place  in  the 
precinct  wherein  such  person  is  entitled  to  register  and  vote,  while  the  registration 
Dooks  are  open,  and  wnile  the  ^lolls  in  Haid  precinct  are  open,  if  surh  voter  shall 
notify  his  employer  before  the  day  of  such  registration  or  of  such  elecCion,  of  such 
int<^nded  absence,  and  if,  thereupon,  the  time  of  [such  absence]  shall  be  designatc^d 
by  the  employer,  and  hucIi  absence  shall  be  during  such  designated  time,  or  if  the 
em]>loyer,  u])bn  the  dayH  of  such  notice,  makes  no  designation,  and  sach  absence  shall 
he  doring  one  of  the  days  for  registration  or  during  the  <lay  of  election,  no  jienalty 
shall  be  imposed  upon  liim  by  his  employer  by  reason  of  such  absence. 

Katified  the  9th  day  of  Marcti.  A.  D.  1897. 

• 

CuAi»TKR  219. — Convict  labor. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superint-endont  of  the  State's  prison — 

«  *  4*  *  «  *  • 

(2)  To  employ  all  convicts  in  his  cnstody  within  the  penitentiary  or  on  farms 
leased  or  owned  by  the  institutitm,  uu<l  to  make  contracts  on  remunerative  terms 
with  persons  or  corporations  in  order  to  employ  and  support  as  many  of  the  able- 
bodied  convicts  on  public  works  as  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  constitution 
will  permit. 

(4)  To  sell  at  the  highest  market  prices  all  articles  manufactured  and  products 
produced  by  the  convicts  not  deemed  neooHsary  for  their  use  and  comfort  for  the 
next  ensuing  year  as  and  when  ho  may  deem  best;  but  any  article  or  prodnct  held 
more  than  two  months  for  better  prices  shall  be  sold  when  the  board  of  directors 
shall  direct. 

(11)  The  superintendent  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  erect  additional 
shops  within  the  walls  of  tho  prison  for  employment  of  convicts  confined  therein, 
and  may  lease  and  e(iuip  farms  whenever  it  may  become  necessary  to  keep  the  able- 
bodied  convicts  emploved :     *     *     *     . 

Ratified  the  3d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1897. 

CiiAin^R  251. — Inspection  and  regulation  of  mines. 

Section  1.  Chapter  113  of  the  laws  of  1887  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  duties  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  that  of  ''mine  inspector"  as  herein  provided  for, 
which  officer  is  called  in  this  act  "inspector.'' 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  examine  all  the  mines  in  the  State 
as  often  as  possible  to  see  that  all  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  this  act  are 
strictly  observed  and  carried  out:  he  shall  particularly  examine  the  works  and 
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machinery  belongiog  to  any  mine,  examine  into  tbe  state  and  condition  of  the  mines 
as  to  ventilation,  circulation  and  condition  of  air,  drainage  and  general  seourity;  he 
shall  make  a  record  of  all  examinations  of  mines,  showing  the  date  when  made,  the 
conditions  in  which  the  mines  are  found,  the  cxt-ent  to  which  the  laws  relating  to 
mines  and  mining  are  observed  or  violated,  the  progress  made  in  the  improvements 
and  security  of  life  and  health  sought  to  be  secured  by  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
number  of  accidents,  injuries  received  or  deaths  in  or  about  the  mines,  the  number 
of  mint^s  in  the  State,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  or  aboat  each  mine, 
together  with  all  such  other  facts  and  information  of  public  interest,  concerning  the 
condition  of  mines,  development  and  pro^^rens  of  mining  in  the  State  as  he  may 
think  useful  and  proper,  which  record  shall  be  tiled  in  tne  office  of  the  inspector, 
and  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  of  pcblic  interest  to  be  included  in  his  annual  reiMirt. 
In  case  of  any  controversy  or  disagreement  l>etween  the  inspector  and  the  owner 
or  operatiOr  of  any  mine,  or  the  persons  working  therein,  or  in  case  of  conditions  of 
emergencies  requiring  counsel,  the  inspector  may  cull  on  the  governor  for  such 
assistance  and  counsel  as  may  be  ne<;esHnry;  should  the  inspector  find  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  violated,  or  not  complied  with  by  any  owner,  lessee  or  agent 
m  charge,  of  such  neglect  or  violation,  and  unless  the  same  is  within  a  reasonable 
time  rectified,  and  the  provisions  of  this  act  fully  complied  with,  he  shall  institute 
an  action  to  compel  the  compliance  therewith.  The  inspector  shall  exercise  a  sound 
discretion  in  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  Kor  the  purpose  of  making  the  inspection 
and  examinations  provided  for  in  this  section,  the  inspector  shall  have  the  right  to 
enter  any  mine  at  all  reasonable  times,  by  ni^ht  or  by  day,  but  in  such  manner  as 
shall  not  necessarily  obstruct  the  working  ol  the  mine;  and  the  owner  or  agent  of 
such  mine  is  hereby  required  to  furnish  the  means  necessary  for  snch  entry  and 
inspection ;  the  inspection  and  examination  heroin  i)rovided  for  shall  extend  to  lii'e- 
clay,  iron  ore  and  other  mines  as  well  as  coal  mines. 

Sec.  3.  The  inspector  shall  make  such  personal  inspection  of  the  mines  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  and  his  other  duties  will  permit;  he  shall  keep  in  his  office  and 
carefully  preserve  all  maps,  surveys  and  other  re])orts  and  papers  required  by  law  to 
be  filed  with  him,  and  so  arrange  and  preserve  the  same  as  shall  make  them  a  per* 
manent  record  of  ready,  convenient  and  connecte<l  reference;  he  shall  compile  and 
consolidate  the  reports  and  annually  make  report  to  the  governor  of  all  his  proceed- 
ings, the  condition  and  operation  of  the  dift'erent  mines  of  the  State,  and  the  num- 
ber of  mines  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  or  about  such  mines;  the 
amount  of  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  fire-clay  or  other  mineral  mined  in  this  State; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  such  report,  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent 
in  charge  of  such  mine,  who  is  engaged  in  mining,  and  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent 
of  any  firm,  company  or  corporation  in  charge  of  any  fire-clay  or  iron  ore  mines,  or 
any  limestone  or  quarry,  or  who  is  engage<l  in  mining  or  producing  any  mineral 
whatsoever  in  this  State,  shall,  on  or  before  the  ^Wth  day  of  November  in  every  year, 
send  to  the  oflice  of  the  ins]>ector  upon  blanks,  to  be  furnished  by  him,  a  correct 
return,  specifying  with  re8))e(rt  to  the  year  ending  on  the  preceding  1st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, the  quantity  of  coal,  iron  ore,  fire-clay,  limestone  or  other  mineral  product  in 
such  mine  or  quarry,  and  the  number  of  persons  ordinarily  employed  in  or  about 
such  mine  or  quarry  below  and  above  ground,  distinguishing  the  persons  and  labor 
below  ground  and  above  ground.  P^very  owm.T,  lessee  or  agent  of  a  mine  or  quarry 
who  fails  to  comply  with  this  section,  and  make«  any  return  which  to  his  knowledge 
is  false  in  any  particular,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  he  shall  enu- 
merate all  accidents,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  occurred  in  or  about  the  mines, 
and  give  all  such  other  information  as  he  thinks  useful  and  proper,  and  make  such 
suggestions  as  he  deems  important  relative  to  mines  and  mining,  and  an^*  other  leg- 
islation  that  may  be  necessary  on  the  subject  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  life 
and  health  of  those  engaged  in  su<'h  industry. 

Skc.  4.  It  is  unlawful  for  the  owner  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  worked  by  shaft, 
to  employ  or  permit  any  person  to  work  therein,  unless  there  are,  to  everj'  seam  of 
coal  worked  in  such  mine,  at  least  two  separate  outlets,  separated  by  natural  strata 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  shafts  or  outlets  distinct 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  are  always  available  to  the  ])ersons  employed  in  the 
mine;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  two  outlets  to  belong  to  the  same  mine,  if  the 
persons  employed  therein  have  safe,  really  and  available  means  of  ingress  or  egress 
by  not  less  than  two  openings.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  opening  a  new  mine, 
while  being  worked  for  the  ]mri>ose  of  making  communications  between  said  two 
outlets,  so  long  as  not  more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed  at  one  time  in  snch 
mine;  neither  shall  it  apply  to  any  mine  or  part  of  a  mine  in  which  the  second  out- 
let has  been  rcndere<l  unavailableby  reason  of  the  final  robbing  of  pillars  previous 
to  abandonment,  as  long  as  not  more  than  twenty  iiersons  are  employed  therein  at 
any  one  time.  The  cage  or  cages  and  other  means  of  egress  shall  at  all  times  he 
available  for  the  persons  employed,  when  there  is  no  second  outlet.  The  escapement 
shalts  shall  be  fitted  with  sale  and  available  appliances  by  w^hich  the  persons  employed 
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in  the  mine  may  readily  escape  in  case  an  accident  occurs,  deranging  the  hoisting 
machinery  at  the  main  ontlets,  and  snch  means  or  appliances  of  e8ca}>e  shall  always 
be  kept  in  a  safe  condition;  and  in  no  case  shall  an  air-shaft  with  a  ventilating  fur- 
nace at  the  bottom  be  constnied  to  be  an  escapement  shaft,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section.  To  all  other  coal  mines,  whether  slopes  or  drifts,  two  snch  openings  or 
outlets  must  be  ])rovided,  within  twelve  months  after  shipments  of  coal  have  com- 
menced from  such  mine;  and  in  case  such  outlets  are  not  provided  as  herein  stipu- 
lated, it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  agent  or  owner  of  such  slope  or  drift  to  permit 
more  than  ten  ])er8ons  to  work  therein  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  5.  The  owner  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  whether  shaft,  slope  or  drift,  shall 
provide  and  maintain  for  every  such  mine  an  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  person  employed  in  such  mine,  which  shall  be 
circulated  and  distributed  throughout  the  mine  in  such  a  manner  as  tx)  dilute,  render 
harmless  and  expel  the  poisonous  and  noxious  gases  from  each  and  every  working 
place  in  the  mine,  and  no  working  place  shall  be  driven  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
advance  of  a  break  through  i>r  airway,  and  all  break  throughs  or  airways,  except 
those  last  made  near  the  working  places  of  the  mine,  shall  be  closed  up  by  brattice 
trap  dours,  or  otherwise  so  that  the  current«  of  air  in  circulation  in  the  mine  may 
spreaii  to  the  interior  of  the  mine  when  the  persons  employed  in  such  min<^  are  at 
work,  and  all  mines  governed  by  the  statute  shall  be  provided  with  artificial  means  of 
producing  ventilation  such  as  forcing  or  suction  fans,  exhaust  steam  furnaces,  or 
other  contrivances  of  such  ca]>acity  and  power  as  to  produce  and  maintain  an  abun- 
dant su])ply  of  air,  and  all  mines  generating  fire  danii)  shall  be  kept  free  from  stand- 
ing gas,  and  every  working  place  shall  be  examined  every  morning  with  a  safety 
lam])  by  a  competent  person  or  persons  before  any  of  the  workmen  are  allowe<l  to 
enter  the  mine.  All  underground  entrances  to  any  place  not  in  actual  course  of 
working  or  extension  shall  be  properly  fenced  atToss  the  whole  width  of  such 
entrance  so  as  to  prevent  persons  from  inadvertently''  entering  the  same.  No  owner 
or  agent  of  any  coal  mine  operated  by  shaft  or  slope  shall  place  in  charge  of  any 
engine  used  for  lowering  into  or  hoisting  out  of  mines  persons  employed  therein  any 
but  experienced,  competent  and  sober  engineei'S,  and  no  engineer  in  charge  of  such 
engine  shall  allow  any  person  except  such  as  may  be  deputed  for  such  purposes  by 
the  owner  or  agent  to  interfere  with  it  or  any  part  of  the  machinery,  and  no  nerson 
shall  interfere  or  in  any  way  intimidate  the  engineer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  in  no  case  shall  miire  than  two  men  ride  on  any  cage  or  car  at  one  time,  and  no 
person  shall  ride  upon  a  loaded  cage  or  car  in  any  shaft  or  slope. 

Sec.  6.  All  safety  lamps  used  in  examining  mines,  or  for  working  therein,  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  operator  of  the  mine,  and  a  competent  person  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  who  shall  examine  every  safety  lamp  before  it  is  taken  into  the 
workings  for  use,  and  ascertain  it  to  be  clean,  safe  and  securely  locked,  and  safety 
lamps  shall  not  be  used  until  they  have  been  so  examined  and  found  safe  and  clean 
and  securely  locked,  unless  permission  be  first  given  by  the  mine  foreman,  to  have 
the  lamps  used  unlocked.  No  one,  except  the  duly  authorized  person,  shall  have  in 
his  possession  a  key,  or  any  other  contrivance,  for  the  purpose  of  unlocking  any 
safety  lamp  in  any  mine  where  locked  lamps  are  used  No  matches  or  any  other 
apparatus  for  striking  lights  shall  bo  taken  mto  any  mines,  or  parts  thereof,  except 
under  the  direction  of  the  mine  foreman.  All  persons  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  mine  foreman  shall 
measure  the  ventilation  at  least  once  a  week,  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  also  at  or 
near  the  face  of  all  the  entries,  and  the  measurement  of  air  so  made  shall  be  noted 
on  blanks  furnished  by  the  insi)e<-tor;  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  the  mine 
boss  of  each  mine  shall  sign  one  of  such  blanks,  properly  filled  with  the  said  actual 
mojisaremeut,  and  ))resent  the  same  to  the  inspector,  and  any  mining  boss  making 
false  returns  of  such  air  measureuient  shall  be  deemed  guuty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
£very  person  having  charge  of  any  mine,  whenever  loss  of  life  occurs  by  accident 
connected  with  the  workings  of  such  mines,  or  by  explosion,  shall  give  notice  thereof 
forthwith,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  the  inspector,  and  to  the  coroner  of  the  county 
In  which  such  mine  is  situated,  and  the  coroner  shall  hold  an  inquest  upon  the  body 
of  the  i>erson  or  ])ersons  whose  death  has  been  caused,  and  inquire  carefully  into  the 
cause  tnereof,  and  shall  return  a  copy  of  the  finding  and  all  the  testimony  to  the 
inspector.  The  owner,  agent  or  manager  of  every  mine  shall,  within  twenty-four 
hours  next  after  any  accident  or  explusron,  whereby  loss  of  life  or  personal  ii^jury 
may  have  been  occaisioned,  send  notice,  in  writing^  to  the  inspector,  and  shall  specify 
in  such  notice  the  character  and  cause  of  the  accident,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the 
persons  killed  and  injured,  with  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  injuries  sustained; 
when  any  personal  injury,  of  which  notice  is  required  to  be  sent  under  this  section, 
results  in  the  death  of  the  pca'son  injured,  notice  in  writing  shall  be  sent  to  the 
inspector  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  death  conies  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner,  agent  or  manager;  and  when  loss  of  life  occurs  in  any  mine  by  explosion,  or 
Aooident,  the  owner,  agent  or  manager  of  such  mine  shall  notify  the  inspector  fcnrth- 
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with  of  the  fart,  and  it  nhall  he  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  f^o  himself,  or  send  a 
reprcHentutive,  at  ouee  to  the  niiiio  in  which  said  deatli  occurroil,  and  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  same,  and  to  make  a  writtcMi  report,  fnlly  netting  forth  the  condi- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  mine  where  such  death  occurred,  and  the  canse  which  led  to 
the  same;  which  report  shall  he  filed  hy  the  inspector  in  his  office  as  a  matter  of 
record,  and  for  future  reference.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property,  occasioned 
hy  any  willful  or  intentional  violation  of  this  act,  or  any  willful  failure  to  comply 
with  its  provisions  hy  any  owner,  agent  or  manager  of  the  mine,  a  right  of  action 
shall  ac(>rue  to  the  party  injured  for  any  direct  damage  ho  may  have  sustained 
tlierehy;  and,  in  any  rase  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  willful  neglect  of  [or] 
failure  aforesaid,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  pt^rsonal  representative  of  the 
deceased,  as  in  other  actions  for  wrongful  death  for  like  recovery  of  damages  for 
the  injury  sustained. 

Skc.  7.  The  owner,  agent  or  manager  of  any  mine  shall  also  give  notice  to  the 
inspector  in  any  or  all  of  the  following  cases:  1.  When  any  working  is  commenced 
for  the  pur])ose  of  opening  a  new  shaft,  slope  or  mine,  to  which  this  act  applies.  2. 
When  any  mine  is  abandoned,  or  the  working  thereof  discontinued.  3.  When  the 
working  of  any  mines  is  recommenced  after  an  abandonment  or  disi'on  tin  nance  for  a 
period  exceeding  three  months.  4.  When  a  squeeze  or  crush,  or  any  other  cause  or 
change,  may  seem  to  ailect  the  safety  of  persons  employed  in  the  mine,  or  when  lire 
occurs.  No  boy  under  twelve  years  of  ago  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  any  mine, 
and  in  all  cases  of  minors  applying  for  work,  the  agent  of  such  mine  shall  see  that 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are  not  violated;  and  the  inspector  may,  when  doaht 
exists  as  to  the  age  of  any  minors  found  working  in  any  mine,  qualify  and  examine 
the  said  minor,  or  his  ])arents  as  to  his  age.  In  case  any  coal  miner  does  not,  in 
appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  ])er8ons  working  therein,  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  or  the  owner  or  agent  disregard  the  requirements  of  this  act,  any  court 
of  competent. jurisdiction  may,  on  application  of  the  inspector,  by  civil  action  in  the 
name  of  the  State,  enjoin  or  restrain  the  owner  or  agent  from  working  or  operating 
such  mine  until  it  is  made  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  sach  rem- 
edy shall  be  cumulative,  and  shall  not  take  the  place  of  or  affect  any  other  proceed- 
ings against  such  owner  or  agent  authorized  by  law  for  the  matter  complained  of  in 
such  action. 

Skc,  8.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  or  affect  any  mine  in  which  not 
more  than  ten  men  are  emplo;^  ed  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  inspector  shall  at  all 
times  have  free  ingress  to  such  mines  for  th(>  ]>urpose  of  examination  and  inspection 
.and  shall  <lirect  and  enforce  any  regulation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  that  ho  may  deem  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
miners  employed  therein ;  whosoever  knowingly  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  does  anything  whereby  the  life  or  health  of  the  persons  or  the  security 
of  any  mine  and  nnurhineiy  are  endangered,  or  any  miner  or  other  person  enrployed 
in  any  mine  governed  by  the  statutes,  who  intentionally  or  willfully  neglecta  or 
refuses  to  securely  i)rop  the  roof  of  any  working  ]>lace  under  his  control,  or  neclects 
or  refuses  to  obey  any  orders  given  by  the  superintendent  of  a  mine  in  relation  to 
the  security  of  a  mine  in  the  part  thereof  where  he  is  at  work  and  for  fifteen  feet 
back  of  his  working  place,  or  any  miner,  workman  or  other  person  who  shall  know- 
ingly injure  any  water  gauge,  barometer,  air-course  or  brattice,  or  shall  obstru<*t  or 
throw  open  any  air- ways,  or  shall  handle  or  disturb  any  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  hoisting  engine  or  signaling  apparatus  or  wire  connected  therewith,  or  air-pipes 
or  fittings,  or  open  a  door  of  the  mine  and  not  have  the  same  closed  again  whereby 
danger  is  produced  either  to  the  mine  or  those  that  work  therein,  or  who  shall  entt^r 
any  part  of  the  mine  against  caution,  or  who  shall  disobey  any  order  given  in  pur- 
suance of  this  act,  or  who  shall  do  any  willful  act  whereby  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  persons  working  in  the  mines  or  the  security  of  the  mine  or  the  machinery 
thereof  is  endangered,  or  person  having  charge  of  a  mine  whenever  loss  of  life 
occurs  by  accident  connected  with  the  machinery  of  such  mine  or  by  explosion,  who 
neglects  or  refuses  to  give  notice  thereof  forthwith  by  mail  or  otherwise  to  the 
ins])ector  and  to  the  coroner  of  the  county  in  which  such  mine  is  situated,  or  any 
such  coroner  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  hold  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  the  person 
whose  d(>ath  has  been  thus  caused,  and  return  a  co]>y  of  his  fintlings  and  a  copy  of 
all  the  testimony  to  the  inspector,  shall  be  fi^uilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  eoii- 
viction  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  more 
than  thirty  days  or  both.  The  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  every  coal  mine  shall 
keep  :i  supply  of  timber  constantly  on  hand,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  work- 
ing place  of  the  miner,  and  no  miner  shall  be  held  responsible  for  accident  which 
may  occur  in  the  mine  where  the  provisions  of  this  section  have  not  been  complied 
with  by  the  owm>r,  agent  or  operator  thereof,  resulting  directly  or  indirootly  [m>iD] 
the  failure.^  to  deliver  such  timber. 

8rc.  9.  Tills  act  shall  he  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  9th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1897. 
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Vol.  II.— Private  Laws. 

Chapter  56. — Fellow-servant  act — Bailroad  companies, 

[Note. — This  chapter  was  published  in  Biillotiu  of  the  l^epartnient  of  Labor  No. 
lly  page  547,  and  is  therefore  omitted  here.] 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 
Chapter  108. — Convict  labor. 

Section  1.  No  porson  in  any  prison,  penitentiary,  or  other  place  for  the  confinement 
of  oA'euders  in  said  Stat<.%  shall  be  re<|uired  or  allowed  to  work  while  under  sentence 
thereto,  at  any  iirade,  industry  or  occupation  wherein  or  whereby  his  work,  or  the 
product  or  protit  of  liis  work,  shall  be  farmed  out,  contracted  and  given,  or  sohl  to 
any  person,  tirm,  association  or  corporation;  but  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed 
BO  as  to  prevent  the  product  of  the  labor  of  convicts  from  being  disposed  of  to  the 
State,  or  any  political  division  thereof,  or  to  any  public  institution  owned  or  man- 
aged by  the  State  or  any  political  division  thereof  for  their  own  use;  Proridedf  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  convict  labor  by  the  State  In  carrying 
on  any  farming  operations  or  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  or  prohibits  the  State 
from  disposing  of  the  proceeds  of  such  enterprises. 

Sec%  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  x>rovisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  etVect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  November  1,  A.  D. 
1897. 

Approved  March  2d,  1897. 


ACTS  OF  1897. 
Chapter  11. — Seals  for  female  employees. 

Secttox  1.  The  propriet.or,  manager  or  person  having  charge  of  any  store,  shop, 
hotel,  restaurant  or  other  place  where  women  or  girls  are  employed  as  clerks  or  help 
therein,  shall  provide  chairfi,  stools  or  other  contrivances  where  snch  clerks  or  help 
may  rest  when  not  om])loyed  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  dnties. 

Skc.  2.  Any  ])erson  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  .3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  approval. 

Approved  February  2-Uh,  1897. 

Chaiter  19. —  Weighing  coal  at  mines. 

Section  1.  Tlie  owners,  ayjent  or  operator,  of  every  coal  mine  in  this  State,  at 
which  the  miners  are  ]>ai<l  by  weight,  shall  provide  at  such  mines  suitable  and  acon- 
rat«  scales  of  standard  manufacture  for  the  weighing  of  all  coal  which  shall  be 
hoisted  or  delivered  from  such  mines:  I'roridcd,  That  when  coal  is  weighed  in  the 
miner's  car,  such  car  shall  be  brought  to  a  standstill  on  the  scales  before  the  weight 
is  taken. 

Sec.  2.  The  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  snch  mine  shall  require  the  person  author- 
ized fo  weigh  the  coal  delivered  from  said  mine  to  be  sworn  before  some  person 
having  antliority  to  administer  an  oath,  to  keep  the  scales  correctly  balanced,  to 
accnratidy  weigh  and  to  correctly  record  the  gross  or  screened  weight  to  the  nearest 
ten  ]>ounds  of  each  miner^s  car  of  coal  didivered  from  such  mine,  and  such  oath  shall 
be  kept  conspicuously  posted  at  the  ])lace  of  weighing.  The  record  of  tlie  ooal 
mined  by  each  miner  shall  be  kept  se])arate,  an<l  shall  be  opened  to  his  inspection  at 
all  reasonable  hours,  and  also  for  the  inspection  of  all  other  persons  pecuniarily  inter- 
ested in  such  mine. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  coal  mines  in  this  State  the  miners  employed  and  working  therein  may 
fnrnish  a  competent  check-weighuian  at  their  own  expense,  who  shall  at  fill  proper 
times  have  full  ri;rht  of  access  and  examination  of  snch  scales,  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus and  seeing  all  measures,  and  weights  of  coal  mined  and  accounts  kept  of  the 
same,  Provided,  That  not  more  than  one  ]>orson  on  behalf  of  the  miners  coileotively 
sh^l  have  such  right  of  access,  exaniination  and  inspection  of  scales,  measnres  and 
Aooonntfl  at  the  same  time,  and  that  such  persons  shall  make  no  onneoeasaiy  inter- 
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ference  Trith  tho  use  of  such  scnlcH,  machinery  or  apparatus.  The  agent  of  the  min- 
ers ns  aforesaid  Rhall,  before  eiiteriut;  upon  his  duties,  make  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
before  some  otHccr  duly  authorized  to  nduiinister  oaths,  that  he  is  duly  qnalified  and 
will  faithfully  disrhurge  the  duties  of  check-wcighman.  Such  oath  shall  be  kept 
conspicuously  posted  at  tho  place  of  weighing. 

Skc.  4.  Auy  person,  company  or  lirm  having  or  using  any  scale  or  scales  for  the 
purpose  of  weighiug  the  output  of  coal  at  mines  so  arranged  or  constmcted  that 
fraudulent  weighing  may  he  done  thereby,  or  who  shall  knowingly  resort  to  or  employ 
any  means  what«ot»ver  by  reascm  of  which  such  coal  is  not  correctly  weighed  oV 
re])orted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  or  any  weighman  or  check- 
weigh  man  Avho  shall  fraudalcntly  weigh  or  record  the  weights  of  such  coal,  or 
connive  at  or  consent  to  such  fraudulent  weighing,  shall  l^  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

8kc.  5.  Any  person,  owner  or  agent  operating  a  coal  mine  in  this  State  who  shall 
fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  obstruct  or  hinder  the 
carrying  out  of  its  retiuircments,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  Prorided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  coal  mines  in  which  ten  or  more 
miners  are  employed  in  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

8kc.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  coal  mine  inspector,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  to  examine  all  scales  used  at  any  coal  mine  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
weighing  coal  taken  out  of  such  mine ;  and  on  inspection,  if  found  incorrect,  he  shall 
notify  the  owner  or  agent  of  any  such  mine  that  such  scales  are  incorrect;  and  aAer 
such  notice  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  auy  owner  or  agent  to  use,  or  suffer  the  same  to 
bo  used,  until  such  scales  are  so  fixed  that  the  same  will  give  the  true  and  correct 
weight.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  gnilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Approved  March  6th,  1897. 

Chapter  50 — Subcuapter  8. — Protection  of  employees  as  voters, 

Sectiox  7.  •  *  *  It  shall  [be]  unlawful  for  any  employer,  either  corporation, 
association,  company,  firm  or  person  in  paying  its,  their  or  his  empIoytM^s  the  salary 
or  wages  due  th(>m,  to  inclose  their  j>ay  in  "  pay  envelopes"  on  which  there  is  writ- 
t<Mi  or  ]>rinted  any  ])olitical  mottoes,  devices  or  arguments,  containing  threats,  expresH 
or  implied,  intendeilor  calculated  to  influence  the  political  opinion,  views,  or  action 
of  such  em])loyees. 

Nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  employer,  cither  corporation,  association,  company, 
firm  or  person,  within  ninety  days  of  any  election  provided  by  law,  to  put  up  or  oth- 
erwise exhibit  in  its,  their,  or  his  factory,  workshop,  mine,  mill,  boarding  house,  ofUeo, 
or  other  establishment  or  place  where  its,  their,  or  his  cm^>loyee8  may  be  working  or 
be  present  in  the  coui-se  of  such  eni^doyment,  auy  handbill,  notice,  or  placard,  con- 
taining any  threat,  notice,  or  information,  that  in  case  any  particular  ticket  or  cau- 
didiite  shall  or  shall  not  be  elected,  work  in  its,  their,  or  his  establishment  shall  cease 
in  wholt>  or  in  ])art,  or  its,  their,  or  his  eHtablishment  be  closed,  or  the  wages  of  its, 
their,  or  his  workmen  bo  reduced;  or  other  threats,  express  or  implied, intended  or 
calculated  to  influence  the  i>olitical  opinions  or  actions  of  its,  their,  or  his  employees. 

Any  juTson  or  persons,  or  corporation  violating  any  of  tho  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  person,  whether  acting  in  his 
individual  ca])aeity  or  as  an  officer  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  so  guilty  of  such  mis- 
denieanor  shall  be  punished  as  hereinafter  prescrilted. 

Sk(\  8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  cor[)oration  or  any  ofHcer  or  agent  of  any 
corporation  to  influence  or  attempt  to  influence,  by  force,  violence,  or  restraint,  or 
by  lullirting  or  threatening  to  inlliet  any  injury,  damage,  harm,  or  loss,  or  by  dis- 
charging from  eni))loyment  or  promoting  in  employment,  or  by  intimidation,  or 
otherwise  in  any  manner  whatever  to  induce  or  compel  any  employee  to  Yote  or 
refrain  from  voting  at  auy  election  j>rovided  bylaw,  or  to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting 
for  any  ]»arti<'ular  person  or  pt'i-ntms,  measure  or  measures,  at  any  such  election. 
Any  such  corporation,  or  auy  oflicer  or  agent  of  such  corporation,  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  he  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  hereinafter  providcul,  and  in  addition  thereto,  any  corporation 
violating  this  section  shall  forfeit  its  charter  and  right  to  do  business  in  this  State. 

Skc.  19.  Any  ]>erson  entitled  to  a  vote  at  a  u:eueral  election  hold  within  this  State, 
shall,  on  the  day  of  such  election,  bo  entitled  to  absent  himself  from  any  employ- 
ment in  which  he  is  then  engaged  or  employed  for  a  period  of  two  hours  between  the 
time  of  opening  and  the  time  of  closing  tho  ])olls,  and  any  such  absence  shall  not  bo 
sufficient  reason  for  the  discharge  of  any  such  person  from  such  service  or  employ- 
ment, and  such  votor  shall  not,  because  of  so  absenting  himself,  be  liable  to  any 
penalty,  nor  shall  any  deduction  be  nia<le  on  account  of  such  absence,  fh>m  his  usual 
salary  or  wages  <^xcept  when  such  employee  is  employed  and  paid  by  the  hour:  Pro- 
vided, That  anplication  shall  be  made  for  such  leave  of  abseuco  prior  to  the  day  of 
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election.  The  employer  may  Bpecify  the  hours  during  which  such  employee  may 
absent  himself  as  aforesaid.  Any  person  or  corporation  who  shall  refuse  to  his  or 
its  employees  the  privilege  hereby  conferred,  or  who  shall  subject  an  employee  to  a 

Senalty  or  reduction  of  wages  because  of  the  exercise  of  such  privilege,  or  who  shall, 
irectly  or  indirectly  violate  the  provisious  of  this  title  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Sec.  21.  All  acts,  omissions,  and  neglects  of  any  person,  official,  or  corporation, 
made  an  o£fense  by  the  provisions  of  this  title  [sections  7,  8,  and  19  above],  and  the 
punishment  for  which  is  not  expressly  designated,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
tho  county  jail  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  sucli  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  shall  also  forfeit  the  right  to  vote  at  such  election;  and  any  elector  whose  right 
to  votit  shall  be  challenged  for  such  cause  shall  be  required  to  swear  or  affirm  that 
the  matter  of  the  challenge  is  untrue,  before  his  vote  shall  be  received.  Any  person 
so  otl'ending  against  any  provision  of  this  title  is  a  competent  witness  against  any 
other  person  so  oilending,  and  may  be  compelled  to  attend  and  testify  upon  any 
trial,  hearing,  proceeding  or  investigation  in  the  same  mtinner  as  any  other  person. 
But  the  testimony  so  given  shall  not  be  used  in  any  prosecution  or  proceeding,  civil 
or  criminal,  against  the  person  so  testifying  except  for  perjury  in  giving  such  testi- 
mony. A  person  so  testifying  shall  not  thereafter  be  liable  to  indictment,  prosecu- 
tion, or  punishment  for  the  oifense  with  reference  to  which  his  testimony  was  given, 
and  may  ploa<l  or  prove  the  giving  of  testimony  accordingly,  in  bar  of  such  indict« 
ment  or  prosecution. 

Sec.  22.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  extend,  so  far  as  applicable,  te  all 
elections  provided  by  law,  special,  general,  municipal  or  school. 
Approved  March  11th,  1897. 

Chapter  63. — Establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  State  Miners'  Hospital. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  at  Park  City,  Summit  County,  a  branch  of 
the  State  Miners'  Hospital  for  tht^  treatment  of  the  sick  and  disabled  miners  of  the 
State,  to  be  known  as  the  Branch  of  the  State  Miners'  Hospital. 

Sec.  2.  The  government  and  control  of  the  Branch  of  the  State  Miners'  Hospital 
shall  he  vested  in  a  board  of  commissioners  to  consist  of  the  governor  and  two  other 
members  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  who 
shall  be  known  as  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  Branch  of  the  State  Miners' 
Hospital. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  may  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  and  may  sneand  be  sued, 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  hospital.  It  may  take  and  hold  by  purchase,  gift, 
bequest,  or  devise  real  and  personal  property  roiiuired  for  its  uses,  and  it  may  con- 
vert property  and  credits  received  by  gilt,  be(|uest,  or  devise  and  not  suitable  for 
its  use  into  money  and  property  available  for  its  uses. 

Skc.  4.  The  board  may  appoint  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  medical  emperintendent, 
and  such  other  officers  as  it  may  <leem  necessary,  and  may  make  by-laws  for  its  own 

fovemmeut,  and  shall  have  general  control  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
ospital.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  may  remove  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  hospital  by  a  mi^or- 
ity  vote  of  its  number,  for  neglect  of  duty  or  for  refusal  to  comply  with  the  by-laws 
made  for  the  establishment  and  government  of  the  institution. 

Sec.  6.  f  )n  or  before  the  lirst  day  of  .January  of  each  year,  the  board  shall  certify 
to  the  State  auditor  the  number  of  indigent  patients,  the  number  of  pay  patients, 
and  the  number  of  patients  who  ]iay  in  part,  and  also  the  amount  paid  by  each. 

Sec.  7.  Application  for  admission  to  tho  lios])itel  must  be  made  to  the  medical 
superintendent  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  hoard  may  establish. 

Sec.  8.  In  case  a  person  received  into  the  hospital  shall  be  ))OSsessed  of  property 
sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  trcMtinent,  or  any  part  of  the  same,  he  shall  be  admitted 
on  such  terms  as  the  board  uiay  fix :  Provided^  That  the  hospital  shall  be  free  to  any 
indigent  miner. 

Sec.  9.  The  relatives  or  friends  of  any  patient  in  the  hospital  may  pay  any  portion 
or  all  of  his  expenses  therein.  Patients  who  clesire  it,  and  shall  be  able  te  pay  the 
expenses  thereof,  may  be  provided  with  a  special  attendant  or  have  such  other 
special  care  as  the  superintendent  may  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  10.  No  patient  having  an  infectious  or  contagious  clisease  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  hospital. 

Sec.  11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  only  upon  condition  that  there  shall  be  donated 
and  conveyed  to  the  State  a  suitable  site  for  such  hospital,  to  be  subject  te  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  commissioners  hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  on  the  further 
condition  that  there  shall  he  donated  and  actually  paid  to  the  said  board  of  commis- 
sioners the  sum  of  live  thousaud  dollars  as  a  fund  to  assist  in  the  building  of  the 
hospitftl  herein  provided  ibr. 
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Bec.  12.  The  sum  of  fivo  thousand  dollars  is  hereh}'^  appropriated  to  be  naednndflr 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  said  board  of  commissioners  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  surli  hosyitaL 

The  board  of  commissioners  may  expend  in  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  saoh 
sums  as  may  I>e  paid  into  the  same  by  patients,  and  may  also  receive  gifts,  beqaests, 
and  de\iso8  of  personal  and  real  estate  and  apply  the  same,  or  the' proceeds  thereof^ 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  donors,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  hospitaL 

The  board  shall  make  semiannual  report  to  the  governor  of  all  its  transaotions. 

Approved  March  11th,  1897. 

V7AaSINaTOJSf, 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

CiiArTRU  17. — Competent  men  only  to  he  employed  on  street  railways. 

Section  1.  Hereafter  street  railways  or  street  car  companies  or  street  car  corpora- 
tions, shall  employ  none  but  experienced  and  competent  men  to  operate  or  assist  as 
conductor,  motornian  or  gripman,  in  operating  cars  or  dummies  upon  any  stieet 
railway  or  street  car  line  in  this  State. 

'  Sec.  2.  Any  vioiation  of  section  1  of  this  act  by  the  president,  secretary,  manager, 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  stockholder,  or  other  officer  or  employee 
of  any  company  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  any  street  railway  or  street  oar 
lines,  or  any  receiver  of  street  railways  or  street  car  com])anies,  or  stieet  railway  or 
street  car  corporations  appointed  by  any  court  within  this  State  to  operate  sach  car 
lino  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  be  deenK>d  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject 
the  ofiender  for  such  otfense  to  a  fine  in  any  amount  of  not  less  than  $50,  nor  more 
than  $200,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  for  a  term  of  thirty  (30)  days,  or  both 
such  tine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  by  tlie  governor  February  18,  1897. 

CuAiTEU  22. —  iragen  preferred  in  administration. 

Section  1.  Section  1075  of  volume  2  of  Hill's  Annotated  Statutes  and  Codes  of 
Wiishington,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Section  1075.  The  debts  of  the 
estate  shall  be  paid  in  the  following  order: 

*  «  fr  «  »  •  II 

4tli.  Wages  due  for  labor  ])erformed  within  ninety  days  immediately  preceding 
the  death  of  decedent. 

«  «  »  «  •  •  « 

Approved  by  the  governor  February  25,  18i)7. 

Chaiter  29. — Hurcau  of  labor, 

Seciion  1.  A  commissioner  of  labor  and  one  assistant  commissioner  to  act  as  fac- 
tory, mill  and  railroad  inspector,  shall  bo  a])pointed  by  the  governor;  they,  together 
with  the  inspector  of  coal  mines,  shall  constitute  a  bureau  of  labor.  On  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  1H97,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  the  governor  shall  appoint 
two  suitable  persons,  one  to  act  as  commissioner  of  labor,  with  headquarters  at  the 
capital,  and  the  other  appointee  to  act  as  factory,  mill  an<l  railroad  inspector,  both 
of  whom  shall  hold  ofliee  until  their  succ(;ssors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 

Se<\  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  otlicers  and  employees  of  the  said  bnreaa  to 
cause  to  be  enforced  all  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children,  minors  and 
women;  all  laws  established  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  lives  and  limbs  of  oper- 
ators in  workshops,  factories,  mills  and  mines,  on  railroads  and  in  other  places,  and 
all  laws  enacted  for  the  ]>roteeti<m  of  the  working  classes,  and  declaring  it  a  misde- 
meanor on  the  part  of  employers  to  re<inire  as  a  condition  of  employment  the  sur- 
render of  any  right  of  citizenship,  laws  regulating  and  prescribing  the  qaalifieations 
of  persons  in  trades  and  handicrafts,  and  similar  laws  now  in  force  or  hereafter  (o 
be  enacted.  It  shall  also  bo  the  duty  of  the  ottieers  and  employees  of  the  barean  to 
collect,  assort,  arrange  and  ])resent  in  biennial  reports  to  the  legislature,  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor 
in  the  State;  to  the  subjects  of  cooperation,  strikes  or  other  labor  difficulties;  to 
tnule  unions  and  other  labor  or^j^anizations  and  their  effects  upon  labor  and  capital; 
and  to  such  other  matters  relating  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  edooational, 
moral  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  permanent  prosper!^ 
of  the  respective  industries  of  the  State  as  the  burean  may  be  able  to  gather.  In 
'ieunial  reports  the  bureau  shall  also  give  an  account  of  all  prooeedings  of  its 
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officers  and  employees  which  have  been  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  of  any  other  acts  herein  referred  to,  including  a  statement  of  all  violations 
of  law  which  have  been  observed ,  and  the  proceedings  nuder  tlie  same,  and  shall 
join  with  such  account  snch  remarks,  suggestions  and  recommendatioDS  as  the  com- 
missioner may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  operator  or  manager  of  every  factory, 
workshop,  mill,  mine  or  other  establi8hmcnt  where  labor  is  employed,  to  make  to  the 
bureau,  upon  blanks  furnished  by  said  bureau,  such  reports  and  returns  as  the  said 
bureau  mav  require,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  such  labor  statistics  as  are  author- 
ize<l  by  this  art,  and  the  owner  or  businesH  manager  shall  make  such  reports  and 
returns  within  the  time  prescribed  therefor  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  shall 
certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  same.  In  the  reports  of  said  bureau  no  use  shall  be 
made  of  the  names  of  individuals,  lirms  or  corporations  supplying  the  information 
called  for  by  this  section,  snch  information  being  deemed  confidential  and  not  for  the 
parpose  of  disclosing  pers<mal  atiairs,  and  any  otticer,  agent  or  employee  of  said 
Dureau  violating  this  provision  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  bo  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

Skc.  4.  The  commissioner  or  either  inspector  of  the  bureau  of  labor  shall  have 
the  i>ower  to  issue  subprpiiaa,  administer  oaths  and  take  testimony  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  duties  herein  re<|iiired  by  such  bureau,  snch  testimony  to  be  taken  in 
some  suitable  place  in  the  vicinity  to  which  testimony  is  applicable.  Witnesses  snb- 
pcrnaed  and  testifying  before  any  officer  of  the  said  bureau  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  as  witnesses  before  a  superior  court,  such  payment  to  be  made  irom  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  bureau.  Any  perHon  duly  subpcriiaod  under  provisions  of  this 
section  >vho  shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  or  testify  at  the  time  and  place 
named  in  thesubpa'ua  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
before  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  shall  bo  ])unished  by  a  fine  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Src.  5.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  or  any  inspector  or  employee  of  the  bureau  of 
labor,  shall  have  power  to  enter  any  factory,  mill,  mine,  office,  workshop  or  public 
or  private  works  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  facts  and  statistics  such 
as  are  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  to  examine  into  the  methods  of  protection  Arom 
danger  to  employees,  and  the  sanitary  condition  in  and  around  such  buildings  and 
places,  and  make  a  record  thereof,  and  any  owner  or  occupant  of  said  factory,  mill, 
mine,  office  or  workshop  or  public  or  private  works,  or  his  agent  or  agents,  who  shall 
refuse  to  allow  an  inspector  or  employee  of  the  said  bureau  to  so  enter,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  u])on  conviction  thereof,  before  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  shall  bo  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dol< 
lars  nor  more  thau  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  to 
exceed  ninety  days,  for  each  and  every  otfense. 

Skc.  6.  No  report  or  retnru  ma<ie  to  the  said  bureau  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  and  no  schedule,  record  or  documents  gathered  or  returned  by  the 
commissioners  or  inspectors,  shiill  be  destroyed  within  two  years  of  the  receipt  or 
collection  thereof,  such  reports,  schedules  an<l  documents  being  declared  public 
documents.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  two  years  above  referred  to  in  this 
section,  all  records,  schedules  and  papers  accumulating  in  the  said  bureau  that  may 
be  considered  of  no  value  by  the  comniisRiouer  maybe  destroyed:  Provided,  The 
authority  of  the  governor  be  first  obtained  for  such  destruction. 

8ec.  7.  In  a<lditiou  to  the  bureau  of  labor  the  commissioner  of  labor,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  governor,  shall  have  the  power  to  employ  such  other  assistants 
and  incur  such  other  expenne  as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  duties  of  said 
bureau ;  such  assistants  shall  be  paid  for  the  service  rendered  such  compensation  as 
the  commissioner  of  labor  may  deem  proper,  but  no  such  assistant  shall  be  paid  more 
than  three  dollars  ($3)  per  day  and  his  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Sec.  8.  The  bitmnial  re])orts  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  provided  for  by  section  2  of 
this  act,  Bhall  be  printed  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  the 
reports  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  State:  Proridedy  That  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  report  shall  bo  distributed,  as  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner 
may  deem  best.  The  blanks  and  other  stationery  required  by  the  bureau  of  labor  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  paid  for  from  the  printing  fund  of  the  State. 

Skc.  S  The  salary  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  provided  for  by  this  act,  shall  be 
twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  ])er  annum.  The  salary  of  the  factory,  mill  and  rail- 
way inspector  shall  be  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  per  annum,  and  they  shall  be 
allowed  their  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Sec.  10.  There  is  hereby  appro])riated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury,  not  other- 
wise appro])riated,  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  ($8,000),  or  so  much  thereof  aa 
niAy  be  necessarv  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  3,  1897. 
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CiiAiTKK  44. — Contractor's  bond t  security  for  v:agea  of  emplojfi 

Section  I.  Section  2415,  volame  1,  Hill's  Annotated  Code  of  Wash infftoiii  is  hereby 
amende<l  to  read  an  follown:  Whenever  any  board,  conncil,  connnissfon,  tmstees  or 
Iiody  acting;  for  tbe  »Stat4.'  or  any  conutv  or  municipality  or  other  pnhlio  body  ahall 
contract  with  any  person  or  corporation  to  do  any  work  for  the  State,  county  or 
municipality,  or  other  ])nblic  body,  city,  town  or  district,  such  board,  oonncil,  com- 
mission, trustees  or  body  shall  require  tlio  person  or  persons  with  whom  anch  con- 
tract is  made  to  make,  execute  and  deliver  tu  such  board,  council,  commiaaion,  tmateea 
or  body  a  irood  and  suftlciont  bond,  with  two  or  more  sureties,  conditioned  that  such 
person  or  i>ersonB  shall  pay  all  laborers,  mechanics  and  subcontractors  and  material 
men,  and  all  persons  who  shall  supply  such  person  or  persons  or  subcontractors  with 
provisions  and  supplies  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  work,  all  just  debts,  dues  and 
demands  incurred  in  the  performance  oi  such  work,  which  bond  shall  be  filed  with 
the  county  auditor  of  the  county  where  such  work  is  performed  or  improYoment  ma<le, 
and,  any  person  or  ])ei*8onB  performing  services  or  famishing  material  to  any  aub- 
contractor  shall  have  the  same  right  under  the  pro\isions  of  such  bond  as  if  auoh 
work,  services  or  material  was  furnished  to  the  original  contractor. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  6, 189T. 

Chapter  45. — Inspection  and  reguWions  of  coal  mines. 

Section  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  this  State  shall  be  divided  into  inapection 
districts,  each  district  to  contain  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  sixty  coal  mines, 
each  district  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector  of  coal  minea,  the  manner 
of  whose  appointment  shall  bo  as  follows:  Proridexl,  That  there  shall  be  appointed 
hut  on(>  insjiector  until  sixty  coal  mines  shall  be  in  operation  in  this  State.  The 
governor  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  board,  to  be  by  him  selected  and 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  appointment  to  the  office  of 
mine  inspector  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  appoint  a  properly  qualified  peraon 
or  persons  to  fill  the  ofllce  of  inspector  of  coal  mines  for  this  State.  The  commia- 
sions  of  said  inH])ector  or  inspectors  shall  be  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  inspect- 
ors shall  be  at  all  times  subject  to  removal  from  office  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Said  l>oard  shall  consist  of  one  prac- 
tic-al  coal  miner,  one  owner  or  operator  of  a  coal  mine,  and  one  mining  engineer,  all 
of  whom  shall  be  awoni  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  said  inape^ri 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  shall  have  had  at  least  five  yMua* 
pract  ical  experience  in  coal  mining.  Such  person  or  persons  so  appointed  aa  inapeotor 
shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  shall  poeaeaa  other 
qualifi<;ations  at  present  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Each  of  such  inspectors  shall  give 
bond  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  ajndge  of 
a  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  conditioned  for  the  faithfkil  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  and  take  an  oath  (or  affirmation)  to  discharge  hia  dntiaa 
impartially  and  with  fidelity,  to  the  best  of  his  kn(»wledge  and  ability.  The  salary 
of  each  of  such  insjiectors  shall  be  fiftet>n  hnudred  doPars  ($1,500)  per  annum,  and 
he  shall  have  in  addition  thereto  his  actual  mileage  paid  out  for  travelins  while  in 
the  performant-e  of  his  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  anditor  of  the 
State  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State  treaanrer 
in  favor  of  each  of  such  in8])ectors  for  the  amount  due  them  for  their  aalariea  quar- 
terly, to  bo  pai<l  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Skc.  2.  The  board  of  examiners  provided  for  in  the  next  preceding  section,  ahall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  shall  hold  otlice  for  tour  years.  They  ahnll  meet 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  at  the  State  capital,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
examining  i-andidatcs  for  the  office  of  mine  inspector  under  the  provisioua  of  thia 
act,  and  at  such  times  thereafter  when  notified  by  the  governor  that  from  any  canse 
the  otlire  of  mine  ins])eotor  has  or  is  about  to  become  vacant.  They  ahall  reoeire  aa 
com])ensation  five  dollars  per  day  while  actually  and  necessarily  employed,  and  five 
cents  per  mile  for  <listance  necessarily  traveled. 

Skc.\  'A.  WImto  a  mine  has  only  one  means  of  ingress  and  egresa,  a  daily  record 
nuist  be  kept  by  the  owner  or  jierson  in  charge  of  said  mine,  showing  the  actual 
number  and  the  names  of  each  and  every  pers<m  entering  the  mine  for  any  pnrpose 
whatever,  and  should  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  twenty -four  be  allowed  in 
the  mine,  under  any  circumstances,  at  any  tnne,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  any  Judge  of 
the  superior  court'  of  the  county  in  which  said  mine  is  situate,  when  it  ahall  be 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  court  that  more  than  twenty-four  persons  were 
allowed  in  said  mine  at  any  one  time,  to  issue  an  order  closing  said  mine  until  a 
second  opening  is  completed. 

Src.4.  The  owner,  agent  or  operator  of  every  coal  mine,  whether  operated  by 
shafts,  slopes  or  drifts,  shall  provide  in  every  coal  mine  a  good  and  suffloient  anoiiiit 
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of  TentiUition  for  each  penons  and  animals  as  may  be  employed  therein,  the  amount 
of  air  in  circulation  to  oe  in  no  case  less  than  one  bnndre<l  cubic  feet  per  minute  for 
each  man,  boy,  horse  or  male  employed  in  said  mine,  and  as  much  more  as  the 
inspector  may  direct,  and  said  air  mast  be  made  to  circniatc  through  the  shafts, 
lerelBy  stables  and  working  places  of  each  mine,  and  on  the  traveling  roads  to  and 
Arom  all  such  working  places.  Every  mine  shall  be  divide<l  into  districts  or  splits, 
aod  not  more  than  seventy-five  persons  shall  be  employed  at  any  one  time  in  each 
district  or  split :  P^ride</,  That  where  the  inspector  gives  i»'ermi8sion  in  writing  a 
greater  nnniber  than  seventy- five  men,  bat  not  to  exceed  one  huudre<l  men  may  be 
employed  in  each  of  said  splits:  Provided  aho.  That  in  all  mines  already  developed, 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  mining  inspector,  the  system  of  splitting  the  air  can  not 
be  adopted  except  at  extraordinary  or  unreasonable  expense,  such  mine  or  mines 
wiU  not  be  reonired  to  adopt  said  split  air-system,  and  the  owner  or  operator  of  any 
eoal  mine  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  any  order  rciiuiring  the  air  to  be  split, 
to  the  examining  board  provided  for  in  section  1  of  this  act,  and  said  board  shall, 
after  investigation. 'con firm  or  revoke  the  orders  of  the  mining  inspector.  Each  dis- 
trict or  split  shall  be  ventilated  by  a  separate  and  distinct  current  of  air,  conducted 
from  the  downcast  through  said  district,  and  thence  direct  to  the  upcast.  On  all 
main  roads  where  doors  are  re(|uired,  they  sliall  be  so  arranged  that  when  one  door 
is  open  the  other  shall  remain  closed,  so  that  no  air  shall  bo  diverted.  In  all  mines 
where  fire-damp  is  generated,  every  working  place  shall  be  examined  every  morning 
with  a  safety  lamp  by  a  competent  i>ersou,  and  a  record  of  such  examination  shaU 
be  entered  by  the  person  maKing  the  same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  at  the  mine  for  that 
purpose,  and  said  book  must  always  be  pro<luced  for  examination  at  the  request  of 
the  inspector. 

Sbc.  5.  The  quantities  of  air  in  circulation  shall  be  ascertained  with  an  anemom- 
eter; such  measurements  shall  be  made  by  the  mine  inspector  at  the  inlet  and  outlet 
air-ways,  also  at  or  near  the  face  of  each  gangway,  and  at  the  nearest  cross-heading 
to  the  face  of  the  inside  and  outside  chamber,  breast  or  pillar  where  men  are 
employed,  and  the  headings  shall  not  be  driven  more  than  sixty  feet  from  the  face  of 
eacn  chamber,  breast  or  pillar,  unless  for  the  reason  that  he  deems  the  same  prac- 
ticable, the  inspector  g^ives  permission  in  writing  to  extend  the  distance  beyond 
sixty  feet. 

Sec.  6.  No  coal  mine  shall  be  considered  a  coal  mine  for  the  purpose  of  enumera- 
tion in  a  district  to  increase  the  number  of  inspectors  unless  ten  men  or  more  are 
employed  at  one  time  in  or  about  the  mine,  nor  shall  mines  employing  less  than  ten 
men  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner, 
•gent  or  operator  of  any  mine  employing  less  than  ten  men  in  or  about  said  mine  to 
immediately  notify  the  inspector  when  ten  men  or  more  are  employed  at  any  one 
time,  said  notice  to  be  given  within  one  week.  Failure  on  the  part  of  any  owner, 
agent  or  operator  to  comply  with  this  provision  shall  render  the  ofiender  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  with  an  addi- 
tional i>enalty  of  five  dollars  i>er  day  for  each  day  said  notice  is  negleeted  to  be 
given. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  mines  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  aot,  and  of  all  other  acts  for  the  regulation  of  coal  mines,  in  accordance  with 
section  2280,  vol.  1,  Hill's  Co<le,  and  any  infringement  of  the  provisions  of  this  aot 
shall  subject  the  ofi'ender  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  provided  in  section  2232,  and 
2288  of  vol.  1,  Hill's  Code,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  If  at  any  time  the  ventilating  inaeliinery  should  break  down  or  otherwise 
cease  operation,  or  if  it  is  found  by  the  person  for  the  time  being  in  charge  of  the 
mine,  or  any  part  thereof,  that  by  reason  of  noxious  gases  prevailing  in  such  mine, 
or  such  part  thereof,  or  of  any  cause  whatever,  the  mine  or  said  part  is  dangerous, 
every  workman  shall  be  witti<lrawn  from  the  mine,  or  such  part  thereof  as  is  so 
found  dangerous,  and  a  competent  person,  who  shall  be  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
shall  inspect  the  mine  or  such  part  thereof  as  is  so  found  dangerous,  and  if  the  danger 
arises  fh>m  inflammable  gas,  shall  inspect  the  same  with  a  locked  safety  lamp,  and 
in  every  case  shall  make  a  true  report  of  the  condition  of  such  mine,  or  the  part 
thereof,  and  a  workman  shall  not,  except  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  inquiring  into 
the  cause  of  danger,  or  for  the  removal  thereof,  or  for  exploration,  be  readmitti*d 
into  the  mine,  or  such  part  thereof  as  was  so  found  dangerous,  until  the  same  is 
stated  in  such  report  not  to  be  ^-  ^.gerous.  Every  such  report  shall  be  recorded  in 
a  book  which  shall  bo  kept  at  t..e  mine  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
person  making  the  same. 

8ec.  9.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  any  ventilating  fan  or  apparatus  must  keep  the 
same  runnine  as  the  manager  of  the  mine  directs  in  writing.  In  case  of  accident  to 
the  boiler  of  fan  machinery,  he  shall  immediatt^ly  notify  the  mine  manager  or  fore* 
man.  If  ordinary  repairs  of  the  fan  or  machinery  become  necessary,  he  must  give 
timely  notice  to  the  mine  manager  or  foreman  and  await  his  instructions  beiore 
stopping  it.  He  shall  also  examine,  at  the  beginning  of  each  shift,  all  the  fan  bear- 
ingVy  stays  and  other  parts,  and  see  that  they  are  kept  in  perfect  working  order.    He 
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shall  not  stop  the  fan  except  on  the  oi-der  of  the  mine  manager  or  foreman,  nnless  it 
should  become  impoBsible  to  run  the  fan  or  uecrssary  to  stop  it  to  ]ireTeut  deBtnic* 
tioii.    He  shall  then  at  once  stop  it  and  notify  the  mine  manager  or  foreman  imme- 
diately and  give  immediate  warning  to  persons  in  the  mine. 
Approved  by  the  governor  March  6,  1897. 

Chapter  47. — IVade-marka  of  trade  unionM,  etc 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  person,  or  any  association  or  union  of  workingmen  has 
heretofore  adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  and  has  filed  as  hereinafter 
provided  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  for  the 

Snrpose  of  designating,  making  known,  or  distinguishing  any  gooihi,  wares,  merchan- 
ise  or  other  product  of  labor,  as  having  been  made,  manufactured,  produced,  pre- 
pared, packed  or  put  on  sale  by  such  person  or  association  or  union  of  workingmea 
or  by  a  member  or  menil>er8  of  such  association  or  union,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  adver- 
tisement, or  to  use,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  ntter  or  circulate  any  conn- 
terfeit  or  imit.ution  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of 
advertisement. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  label,  trademark,  term,  design, 
device  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  sells,  offers  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utters  or  circu- 
lates any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade- mark,  term,  design,  device 
or  form*  of  advertiHement;  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that  the 
same  Hhall  be  sold  or  diHposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of 
labor  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed,  painted, 
stamped  or  impressed ;  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dise or  other  product  of  labor  contained  in  an^  box,  case,  can  or  package,  to  which 
or  on  which  any  such  conntcrfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  aftixe<l,  printed,  painted, 
stanipe<i  or  impres8e<l;  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  ]>o68ession,  with  intent  that  the  same 
shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  product  of  labor, 
in  any  box,  case,  can  or  ]>ackage,  to  which  or  on  Avhich  any  such  counterfeit  or  imita- 
tion is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed,  shall  be  panished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  three  months. 

Sec.  3.  Every  such  person,  association  or  union,  that  has  heretofore  adopted  or 
used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  a  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form 
of  advertisement,  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  may  file  the  same  for  record 
in  the  oDice  of  the  secretary  of  state  by  leaving  two  copies,  counterparts  or  fao- 
similen  thereof,  with  said  secretary,  and  by  filing  therewith  a  sworn  application 
specifying  the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  association  or  union  on  whose  behalf  snch 
label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  be  filed,  the 
clans  of  merchandise  and  a  description  of  the  goods  to  which  it  has  been,  or  is  intended 
to  ixH  a]>propriated,  stating  that  tbe  party  so  filing  or  on  whose  behalf  such  label. 
trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  bo  filed,  has  the  ri^bt 
to  the  use  of  the  same,  that  no  other  person,  firm,  association,  uuion  or  corporation 
has  the  right  to  such  use  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  any  such  near  resemblance 
thereto  as  may  be  calculated  to  deceive,  and  that  the  facsimile  or  counterparts  filed 
therewith  are  true  and  correct.  There  shall  be  paid,  for  such  filing  and  reoordinj^,  a 
fee  of  two  dollars.  Said  secretary  shall  deliver  ti)  snch  ])erson,  association  or  union 
so  filing  or  causing  to  be  filed  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form 
of  advertisement,  so  many  duly  attested  c(*rtifirat('S  of  the  recording  of  the  same  as 
such  person,  association  or  union  may  apply  for,  for  each  of  which  certificates  said 
secretary  shall  receive  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Any  such  certificate  of  record  shall,  in  all 
suits  and  prosecutions  under  this  act,  be  sufiicient  prottf  of  the  adoption  of  such 
label,  tra<le-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement.  Said  secretary  of 
state  shall  not  record  for  any  person,  union  or  association,  any  label,  trade-mark, 
term,  design,  device  or  form  of  adv<Tti8ement  that  would  ])robably  be  mistaken  for 
any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  theretofore  filed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  jierMon,  union  or  association. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall,  for  himself,  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation or  nnion,  procure  the  filing  of  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design  or  form  of 
lulvertisement  in  the  office  of  tbe  secretary  of  state,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent  representations  or  declaration,  verbally  or  in  writ- 
ing, or  by  any  fraudulent  nieans,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  damages  sustained  in 
consequence  of  any  such  filing,  to  be  recovered  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  ii^urcfl 
thereby,  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeiling  one  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months. 

.Skc.  r>.  Ever>'  such  person,  association  or  union  adopting  or  usin*::  a  label,  trade- 
mark; term,  design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement,  as  aforesaid,  may  proceed  by 
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■nit  to  ei^oin  the  manufaotnre,  use,  display  or  sale  of  any  couuterfeits  or  imitations 
thereof,  and  all  courts  of  competent  jnrisdictiou  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain 
such  manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale,  and  may  award  tbo  com]daiiiant  in  any  such 
snit  damages  resulting  from  such  manufacture,  nso,  sale  or  display,  as  may  bo  by  the 
said  court  deemed  Just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  rtxiuire  the  defendants  to  pay  such 
person,  association  or  union  all  protits  derived  from  such  wrongful  manufacture, 
use,  display  or  sale ;  and  such  court  shall  also  order  that  all  such  couuterfeits  or 
imitations  in  the  posJaession  or  under  the  control  of  any  defendant  in  such  cause  be 
delivered  to  an  onicer  of  the  coui-t,  or  to  the  comi)lainant,  to  be  destroyed. 

Skc.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  use  or  display  the  genuine  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement  of  any  such  jterson,  association  or  union,  in 
aoy  manner,  not  being  authorized  so  to  do  by  such  person,  union  or  association, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  puuished  by  iuiprisoument 
for  not  more  than  three  months,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more^  than  one  hundred  (100) 
dollars.  In  all  cases  where  such  oMSociatiou  or  union  is  not  incorporated,  suits  under 
this  act  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  an  ollicer  or  member  of  such  associa- 
tion or  anion  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  association  or  uniou. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  in  any  way,  use  the  name  or  seal  of  any 
sach  person,  association  or  union  or  oflicer  thereof,  in  and  about  the  sale  of  goo<ls  or 
otherwise,  not  being  authorized  to  so  use  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months,  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  using  the  trade-mark  so  adopted  and  filed  by  any  other  person, 
or  any  imitation  of  such  trude-uiark,  or  any  counterfeit  thereof;  or  who  shall,  in 
any  manner  mutilate,  deface,  destroy  or  remove  such  trade-mark  from  any  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  article  or  articles,  or  from  any  package  or  packages  containing 
the  same,  or  from  any  empty  or  secondhand  package  which  li:is  contained  the  same 
or  been  used  therefor,  with  the  intention  of  using  such  empty  or  secondhand  pack- 
age, or  of  the  same  being  used  to  contain  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  article  or  arti- 
cles of  the  same  general  character  as  those  for  which  they  were  first  use4l ;  and  any 
person  who  shall  use  any  such  empty  or  secondhand  ])ackage  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, without  the  consent  in  writiug  of  the  person  whose  trade-mark  was  first 
applied  thereto  or  placed  thereon  shall,  u])on  conviction  thereof,  be  fine<l  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  one  nundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisunment  for  not  more  than  three 
months,  and  the  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  article  or  ui  tic](>s,  contained  in  any  such 
secondhand  package  or  packages  shall  bo  forfeited  to  the  original  user  of  such  pack- 
age or  packages  whose  trade-mark  was  first  applied  thereto  or  placed  thereon.  The 
violation  of  any  of  the  above  provisions  as  to  each  particular  article  or  package 
shall  be  hold  to  be  a  separate  olVeuse. 

Sec.  9.  The  word  ''person,'  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  iylnde  a  person, 
copartnership,  cori>oration,  association  or  uniou  of  workiugmen. 

Skc.  10.  Sections  3125, 3126, 3127, 3128, 3121)  and  3130  of  volume  1,  Hill's  Annotated 
Statutes  and  Codes  of  Washington,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  9, 1897. 

Chapter  80. — Examination,  lirenaintfy  ete.y  of  plumbers. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  now,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  engaged 
in,  or  working  at  the  business  in  cities  of  tirst  class,  this  State,  either  as  a  master  or 
employing  plumber  or  as  a  journeyman  ])lumber,  shall  first  secure  a  license  therefor, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  persou  desiring  to  engage  in  or  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing, 
either  as  a  master  or  employmg  ]>lumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  in  any  city 
of  5,000  or  more,  shall  apply  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  health  or  other  ofBcer 
having  jurisdiction  in  tne  locality  where  ho  intends  to  engage  in  or  work  nt  such 
business,  and  shall  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  board  of 
examiners  hereinafter  provided  for,  to  whom  such  application  shall  be  referred,  be 
examined  as  to  his  (lualifications  for  such  business.  In  case  of  a  firm  or  corporation, 
the  examination  or  licensing  of  any  one  member  of  such  firm  or  the  manager  of  such 
corporation  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  in  every  city  of  the  first  class,  having  a  system  of  water 
supply  and  sewerage,  a  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  the  ^iresident  of  the  board 
of  health,  the  inspector  of  ])luiiibing  of  said  city  or  town,  if  any  there  be,  and  three 
members  who  shall  be  practical  plnmbers  (two  shall  be  master  plumlM^rn,  one  shall 
be  a  journeyman  plnmber) ;  the  president  of  th:j  board  of  health  and  the  inspector 
of  plumbiug  shall  be  members,  cr  officio,  of  said  board  aud  serve  without  compensa- 
tion :  Prorided,  That  in  localities  where  the  reipiired  number  of  plumln^rs  can  not  be 
securedi  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  reputable  physicians. 
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Said  members  Rhall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  health ;  if  there  be  no  board  of 
health  or  hralth  officer  of  said  city  or  town,  the  mayor  of  said  citjr  or  town  shall, 
>vitbin  three  months  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  appoint  said  board  of 
examiners  for  tlie  term  of  one  year,  said  appointment  to  date  from  the  first  day 
of  July,  1897,  and  thereafter  annuall}',  and  said  appointed  members  of  snch  board 
shall  serve  without  compensation:  Provided,  That  ii^in  any  city  or  town  there  is  no 
inspector  of  plunibiuj^,  said  board  of  health  shall  appoint  a  fourth  member  of  snid 
l>oard  of  examiners,  who  shall  be  a  practical  pinmber,  and  whoso  term  of  office  shall 
bo  the  i>ame  as  heretofore  provided  for  said  three  members. 

Si:c.  4.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  appointment  of 
said  members,  meet  and  organize  by  the  selection  of  a  chairman,  and  snail  designate 
the  time  and  place  for  the  examination  of  applicants  desiring  to  engage  In  or  at  the 
business  of  plumbing  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Said  board  shall  exam- 
ine said  applicants  as  to  their  practical  knowletlge  of  plumbing,  house  drainage  and 
plumbing  ventilation,  and  if  satisfied  of  the  competency  of  tne  applicant,  shall  so 
verify  [certify]  to  the  board  of  health.  Such  board  shall  thereupon  issne  a  license 
to  such  applicant,  authorizing  him  to  engage  in  or  at  the  business  of  plumbing, 


shall  bo  renewed  annually  upon  payment  of  ono  dollar. 

»Se(\  r>.  The  board  of  health  of  each  city  mentioned  in  section  three  of  this  aet 
shall,  Avithin  three  months  from  and  after  this  act,  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  of 
plumbing  (if  such  appointment  has  not  already  beeu  made),  who  shall  be  practical 
plumberH,  and  shall  hold  ofllce  until  removed  by  such  board  of  health  for  eause, 
which  must  be  shown.  The  compensation  of  such  inspectors  shall  be  determined  by 
the. city  council  of  said  city,  and  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  their  rcHspective  cities. 
Said  inH])ectors  so  appointed  shall  in8]>ect  all  plumbing  work  for  whiim  permits  are 
hereafter  granted  within  th(nr  respective  jurisdiction,  in  process  of  eonstmctioo, 
alteration  or  repair,  and  shall  report  to  said  board  of  health  all  violations  of  any 
law,  ordinance  or  by-law  relating  to  plumbing  work,  and  also  perform  saoh  other 
appropriate  duties  as  may  bo  re(|uired  by  said  uoard. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  health  of  each  city  of  the  first  class  in  this  State  having  a 
svstem  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  shall,  within  three  mouths  f^m  the  passage  of 
this  act,  pre8cri])e  rules  ami  regulations  for  the  construction,  alteration  and  inspec- 
tion of  plumbing  and  sewcrage'placed  in  or  in  connection  with  any  building  in  such 
city  or  town,  which  shall  bo  approved  by  ordinance  by  the  council  of  snoli  city  or 
town,  and  the  board  of  health  shall  further  provide  that  no  plumbing  work  shall  be 
done,  except  in  the  case  of  repairs  <»r  leaks,  without  a  permit  bemg  issaed  fiist 
therefor,  upon  •uch  terms  and  conditions  as  such  board  of  health  of  said  city  or 
town  shall  pn'srribe. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  ex<'eeding  fifty  ($60)  dollars,  nor  less  than 
five  ($0)  (Inllars,  lor  each  and  every  violation  thereof.  The  license  of  any  master  or 
jourueyniMu  plumber  may  be  at  any  tinit>  revoked  for  incompetency,  dereliction  of 
duty  or  otber  sufiicient  causes,  after  a  full  and  fair  hearing  by  a  minority  of  the 
examining  board;  but  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  said  examining  board  to  the 
State  board  of  health,  and  license  maybe  revoke<l  by  the  examining  board  provided 
for  in  section  three  (8;  of  this  act. 

Sk(\  8.  All  money  derived  from  the  licenses  issued  to  applicants  shall  go  to  defWiy 
the  ex])ense  of  holding  such  examinations  and  other  necessary'  expenses  of  the  board 
of  health  at  place  where  examination  was  held, 

Ai)proved  by  the  governor  March  IG,  1897. 

"WEST  VIRaiKIA. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

C'nAPTKU  5!K — ^fhle  rafulaiionn. 

Section  1.  Sections  one,  two  and  three  of  chapter  seventy  of  the  acts  of  ono 
thousiind  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three,  as  amended  and  re-enacted  by  chapter 
fitly  of  the  acts  of  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  eighty-seven,  and  as  further 
anii'iidod  and  re-(>nactod  by  chapt^T  nine  of  the  acts  of  ono  thousand  eight  hnndred 
and  ninety,  and  as  further  amended  and  re-enacted  by  chapter  twenty- two  of  the 
acts  of  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  ninety-three,  entitled  ''An  act  concerning 
the  vintilatiou  and  <lrainage  of  coal  mines  and  for  the  protc^ction  of  the  Uvea  of 
persons  employed  therein,''  be  amende«l  and  re-enacted  so  as  to  read  as  followa: 

Thv  governor  of  the  State,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senatOi  shall  appoint 
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one  mine  inspector  for  ouch  of  the  four  mining  districts  created  by  this  act,  and  a 
chief  mine  inspector,  who  shall  supervise  and  control  the  mine  inspection  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  chief  shall  have  the  power  to  call  the  assistance  of 
any  one  of  the  other  four  mine  inspectors  to  any  district  in  the  St^te  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  case  of  emergency.  And  shall  keep  the  reports  famished  him  by  the  fonr 
mine  inspectors,  and  in  addition  thereto  ho  shall  copy  said  reports  in  a  book  or  books 
byhim  purchased  and  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  he  shall  index  the  same,  and  said 
books  shall  be  open  for  inspection  upon  the  request  of  any  citizen  of  the  State,  and 
npon  the  request  of  the  governor  or  attorney-general  of  this  State,  said  chief  mine 
inspector  shall  lay  said  books  and  reports  before  either  of  said  officers,  and  also 
maps  of  mines  furnished  him  by  said  mine  inspiH'tors. 

Any  chief  mine  inspector  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  twentv-five  nor  more  than  two  hnndred 
dollars^  and  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

And  each  of  the  four  mine  inspectors  shall  report  in  writing  monthly  to  the  chief 
inspector^he  number  and  condition  of  all  the  mines  innpecteil  by  him  during  each 
month.  The  chief  inspector  shall  have  power  to  remove  any  of  the  four  mine  inspect- 
ors mentioned  in  this  act  for  causes  heretofore  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  the  gover- 
nor of  the  State  shall  fill  all  vacancies  caused  by  removal  from  office. 

Mine  inspectors  created  by  this  act  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  unless  thev  bo  sooner  removed,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
They  shall  oontinne  in  office  until  their  successors  in  office  are  appointed  and 
qualified. 

Every  person  so  appointed  must  bo  a  citizen  of  West  Virginia,  having  a  practical 
knowl^ge  of  mining  and  properly  ventilating  and  draining  mines,  and  must  be  a 
coal  miner  of  at  least  six  years'  experience  as  a  miner  in  the  coal  mines,  and  he  shall 
not,  while  in  office,  be  interested  as  owner,  operator,  agent,  stockholder,  superin- 
tendent or  engineer  of  any  coal  mine,  and  be  sliall  be  of  good  moral  character  and 
temperate  habits.  An  inspector  of  mines  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  chief 
mine  inspector  of  this  State  for  incompetency,  neglect  of  duty,  drunkenness,  mal- 
feasance and  for  other  good  causes. 

Vacancies  in  office  of  inspectors  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor  of 
the  State  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Every  person  appointed  inspector  of  mines  shall,  beforo  entering  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  dnties  of  his  office,  take  the  oath  before  some  pt^rson  authorized  by 
law  to  administer  oaths,  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  that  he  will  faithfully  and 
impartially,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  discharge  the  duties  of  bin  office  and  file  a  cer- 
tificate of  nis  having  done  so  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  he  shall  give 
a  bond  in  the  penalty  of  two  thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 
governor  of  the  State,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

The  salary  of  the  chief  inspector  shall  be  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annnm  and 
not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  for  expenses,  and  the  other  four  mine  inspect- 
ors shall  have  one  thousand  dollars  salary,  each,  per  annum,  and  not  more  than  three 
hnndred  dollars  for  expenses.  Such  salary  and  ox])enses  shall  be  paid  monthlv  out  of 
the  State  treasury;  Provided,  That  before  payment  of  traveling  expenses  shall  be 
made  to  the  inspector,  he  shall  file  an  account  of  such  expenses  and  make  out  and 
file  with  the  auditor  tnat  they  were  accrued  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  A])ril,  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  ninety-seven,  and 
every  fonr  years  thereafter,  the  governor  of  the  State  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  appoint  one  mine  inspector  for  each  of  the  four  mining  districts  of  the  State 
created  by  this  act,  whose  term  of  office  shall  begin  when  be  has  taken  the  oath  of 
office  and  has  given  the  approved  bond,  as  required  by  this  act,  and  whose  term  of 
office  shall  he  four  years,  or  until  his  successor  shall  be  duly  appointed  and  qualified. 
And  it  shall  be  his  dutv  to  visit  each  mine  in  his  district  at  least  onoe  in  every 
three  months,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  lor  any  mine  inspector  to  do  any  surveying 
for  any  mine  owner  or  owners,  during  his  term  of  office,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  mine  inspector  to  appoint  any  deputy  or  other  person  to  do  and  perform  any 
work  required  of  such  mine  inspector,  an<l  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  personally  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office  hereunder. 

Any  mine  inspector  Qiiling  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  shall  bo 
guilty  of  a  misaemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  hnndred  dollars  nor  more  than  live  hundred  dollars,  and  be  dismissed  from  office. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  together  with  the  chief  mine  inspector 
created  by  this  act,  shall  divide  the  State  of  West  Virginia  into  four  mining  districts. 

All  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Passed  Febmarv  17,  1897.  In  ofi'ect  ninety  days  from  passage.  Became  a  law 
orer  the  governor^  veto. 


REGENT  OOVERNMEITT  G0HTEAGT8. 

[The  Secretaries  of  tlie  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  oonBenteil  to 
I'lii'Dish  statcinentH  of  all  contracts  for  c9nstrnctionB  and  repairs  entered  into  by  them. 
These,  ns  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Detroit,  Mich.— March  8,  1898.  Contract  with  William  Wright 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  decorative  painting  of  post-office,  court- 
house, etc.,  $11,333.     Work  to  be  completed  within  five  months. 

Dktroit,  Mich. — March  8, 1898.  Contract  with  A.  Harvey^s  Sons 
Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  stokers  and  furnaces  in 
connection  with  boilers  for  post  office,  court-house,  etc.,  $3,400.  Work 
to  be  comi)leted  within  four  months. 

Pueblo,  Colo. — March  9,  1898.  Contract  with  Gardner  Elevator 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  one  hydraulic  passenger  elevator  complete 
for  post  office,  $3,575.    Work  to  be  comi)leted  within  three  months. 

MiLWAi^KEE,  Wis. — March  24, 1898.  Contract  with  Charles  B.  Kruse 
Heating  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  boiler  plant,  low  pressure  and 
exhaust  steam  heating  and  mechanical  ventilating  apparatus,  etc.,  for 
post-office,  court-house,  and  customhouse,  $54,633.  Work  to  be  com- 
pleted within  one  hundred  and  ten  working  days. 

.PuiLADELPiiiA,  Pa. — March  26, 1898.  Contract  with  George  L.  Rem- 
ington, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  storage  vault  for  silver  dollars  for  the 
United  States  mint  building,  $139,737.  Work  to  be  completed  before 
January  1, 1899. 

Denver,  Colo. — March  29, 1898.  Contraet  with  John  A.  Mclntyre, 
Denver,  Colo.,  for  foundation,  superstructure,  and  roof  covering  of  the 
United  States  mint  building,  $247,874.09.  Work  to  be  completed  within 
fifteen  months. 

^IiLWAUKEE,  Wis. — April  5, 1898.  Contract  with  Bentley  Gonstmo- 
tion  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  approaches  to  post-office,  oourt- 
house,  and  custom  house,  jJ18,937.  Work  to  be  completed  within 
seventy  five  days. 

Omaha,  Nerr.— April  (»,  1898.  Contract  with  Joseph  Barborka, 
Iowa  (Mty,  Iowa,  for  tower  clock  and  bell  for  court-house,  cnstom-house, 
and  postollice,  ^2,760.     Work  to  be  completed  within  five  months. 

Omaha,  Neijr. — A])ril  7, 1898.  Contract  with  Crane  Elevator  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.,  for  two  electric/  passenger  elevators,  one  electric 
mail  lift,  and  one  electric  a^h  lift  for  court-house,  customhouse,  and 
post  office,  $8,500.    Work  to  be  completed  within  ninety  days. 
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ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LIOUOB  PROBLEM. 

The  Twelfth  Auuual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  entitled 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem.  The  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  authorized  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  to  make  an  investigation  relating  to  the  above 
subject,  providing  such  investigation  could  be  carried  out  under  the 
regular  appropriations  made  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

A  report  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem,  to  cover  the 
various  phases  of  the  subject,  should  consider  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  other  materials  used  in  the  production  of  liquors;  the  manu- 
facture of  liquors  as  a  distinct  industry;  the  transportation  of  liquors 
from  the  place  of  production  to  that  of  consumption;  the  consumption 
of  and  the  traffic  in  liquors;  the  revenue  derived  from  the  manufacture 
and  traffic;  the  laws  regulating  the  collection  of  revenue;  the  expe- 
rience and  practice  of  employers  in  relation  to  the  use  of  intoxicants, 
and  all  the  iinancial  conditions  relating  to  the  liquor  business. 

The  agricultural  products  used  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  form, 
as  a  rule,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  of  such  products,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  capital,  the  number  of  employees, 
etc.,  represented  by  such  portion.  The  transportation  of  liquor  forms 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  land  and  water  transportation  business 
of  the  whole  country,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  capital  and 
number  of  employees  represented  by  it.  On  the  remaining  subjects 
enumerated  above,  reliable  and  fairly  complete  data  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  liquors  were  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  the  publications  of  the  census  office.  To  obtain 
information  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in  liquors  and  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  manufacture  and  traffic,  as  well  as  the  experience  and  practice 
of  employers  in  relation  to  the  use  of  intoxicants,  original  inquiry  was 
necessary,  and  it  is  along  these  lines  that  the  main  work  of  this  inves- 
tigation was  done,  the  amount  of  work  and  its  comprehensiveness 
being  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  the  investiga- 
tion, that  it  should  be  conducted  under  the  regular  appropriations  of 
the  Department. 

■*      *      *         k  '  V.  - 
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1 11  the  Twelfth  Annual  lieport  the  facts  ascertained  by  tlie  investiga- 
tion iue  presented  under  the  following  heads:  The  production  of  liquors: 
the  consumption  of  liquors;  the  traffic  in  liquors:  the  revenue  from  the 
production  of  and  the  traffic  in  li(iuors:  the  experience  and  practice  of 
eniph)yers  relative  to  the  use  of  intoxicants;  and  laws  regulating  the 
revenue  derived  from  liquor  pro<luction  aiid  traffic. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LIQUORS. 

Statistics  concerning  the  number  of  distilleries  and  breweries  and 
the  (juantily  of  distilled  spirits  and  fermented  liquors  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  are  presented  in  the  annual  rejiorts  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue.  The  following  table,  prepared  from 
those  reports  and  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  shows 
the  number  of  distilleries  in  operation  and  breweries  and  the  quantity 
of  the  production,  also  the  quantity  of  domestic  wines  produced,  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  from  1880  to  1890,  inclusive: 

DISTILLKIilES  IX  orERATION  AXD  BKKWERIES  AXD  PRODUCTIOX  OF  DISTILLED 
.SPIRITS.  FERMENTED  LIQCORS.  AND  DOMESTIC  WIXES,  IBSO  TO  1896. 

[Tlif  fiictn  rclnlins  to  diHtillerics  nod  browerion  are  from  tbo  reports  of  the  CominiAsIaiMr  of  Internal 
itt'V4>iiiM-:  thortorolntiiic  to  winoH  aro  cstiinati'?*  from  the  Statutical  Abstract  of  the  IToitetl  St.-itt-;*. 
iBHued  by  the  Rurcau  of  Statistics  of  the  Trea^a^y  Department.] 


VviiT  i-ndinj:— 


Di.stillcrie.s  in 
operation. 


Bnfwcries. 


Domttftic 

i trines 

v««.K  -    PnMlaction    Number.    Production     (nllonA). 
Nnmbtr.     (^^u^u^j,  ^^^  (barrels). 


.Tiino:jn,  ifw>. 

.JllIli::iO,  iwi. 
.runo. :»'.  1H82. 
.Iniio:5'.>.  IfW'I. 
JniH-'M),  IKW. 
Jiiue30.  isa*). 
JiineiH),  188(i. 
.hincliO.  1887. 
.IiiiiG.'m.  18H8. 
Jiino.'iU  1889 
Jiin.' :iO.  1H90. 
Juni>:)0.  IHiU. 
.Ii«nf:;iMW>2. 
.Iuii<;:tO.  189:).. 
.riiii<>:MMS04.. 
.TuncliO.  189:')., 
Jiun'lMi,  lri96. 


4.661 
fi,  210 
5,022 
5.129 
4.738 
6.172 
G.  034 
4.000 
:),616 
4.349 
C.211 
3.819 
5.  925 
4,743 
5, 148 
2.429 
C.  1>S7 


91,378. 
110.r.2h. 
107. 2S3: 

75,  294. 

70.r.:M. 

76.405. 

81. 849. 

79,  ilKi, 

71,688. 

91.133, 
111,101. 
117, 707, 
118.436, 
131,010. 

92,  Vui, 

81.909. 

89.  992. 


417 
Oil 
215 
510 
167 
074 
260 
446 
188 
550 
738 
101 
506 
330 
651 
771 
.>55 


2,741 
2.474 
2,3n 
2.378 
2,240  > 
2,230  < 
2. 203 
2.260  ! 
51,968 
2,144 
2,156  '■ 
2,138  ■ 

1.067  ; 

1,030 
1,805 
1.771 
1,866  I 


13.847, 
14,311, 
16,052, 
17. 757. 
18,9t8, 
19. 185. 
20,710, 
23, 121. 
24,680, 
25,110. 
27.561. 
30.407, 
31.856. 
34, 591, 
33,362, 
33,580, 
35,850, 


111 

028 
085 
892 
610 
95:1 

03a 

526 
210 
853 
944 
200 
636 
170 
873 
784 
250 


33.453.8*7 
19.  OUO.  000 
10.090.006 
17.487.Ut0 
17.  .'MM.  OOU 
17. 500,  (¥10 
2l,tO^0W 
28,000.000 
31,990.994 
30, 000. 000 
24. 1.'OO,  nt5 
24.306.006 
23,725.418 
27. 126,  SOO 
16, 875. 728 
17. 748. 360 
15. 030. 0(Hf 


a'Vhv  fii:un*!*  in  tliin  oolunin  are  for  Bperial-tax  ycnrs  vlilrh  «p  to  1890  1>eKiin  May  1.    By  art  nt' 
('i>ii;:n'SH  tli(*  Hperinl-tax  ve;ii  wnninndo  identical  with  tbo  fiscal  voar,  the  law  taking efl'ect  July*].  1891. 
/»t»ht:iiucd  by  divJdinu'thc  ninouut  of  intcnial-rcveniic  tav  i»aiil  by  tho  annual  rate  of  tax. 

Tlio  j»ro(luction  of  distilled  spirits  is  shown  to  have  vtirie<l  gi^eatlj 
Irom  year  to  year,  beginning  with  91,37*8,417  gallons  in  18S0,  reaching 
111),/>28,011  in  the  next  year,  which  stood  as  the  maximum  until  1803. 
when  it  reached  131,010,330,  but  in  the  meantime  falling  in  1888  to  the 
ininiiiinm  for  the  period,  when  it  amounted  to  but  71,G88,1S8  gallons. 

The  production  of  fermented  liquors  seems  to  have  made  a  steady 
irrowth  from  13,347,111  barrels  in   1880  to  35,859,250  barrels  iu  189a 
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It  can  hardly  be  said  tbat  the  tendency  of  this  growth  has  been  to  dis- 
place distilled  spirits.  In  fact,  there  is  no  apparent  relation  between 
the  two.  In  1893,  the  year  of  niaxinnun  production  of  distilled  spirits* 
the  production  of  fermented  liquors  reached  34,591,179  barrels,  both 
classes  making  much  more  than  a  normal  increase  over  the  preceding 
year.  In  1888,  the  year  of  minimum  production  of  distilled  spirits,  the 
production  of  fermented  liquors  was  24,080,219  barrels,  apparently 
about  a  normal  quantity. 

The  production  of  domestic  wines  is  also  seen  to  have  been  fluctuat- 
ing greatly,  having  been  23,453,827  gallons  in  1880  and  falling  to  a 
minimum  in  1896  of  15,980,000  gallons,  although  in  1888  it  exceeded 
and  in  1889  equaled  30,000,000  gallons.  This  great  fluctuation  was 
probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  production  was  dependent 
upon  a  fruit  crop,  always  a  more  or  less  uncertain  clement. 

Statistics  concerning  the  capital,  employees,  value  of  products,  etc., 
of  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  quantity  of  the  product.  The  only  avail- 
able data  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Federal 
census,  and  the  following  table,  prepared  from  those  reports,  presents 
the  statistics  concerning  the  manufacture  of  distilled,  fermented,  and 
vinous  liquors  in  each  State  and  Territory,  as  reported  at  the  censuses 
of  1880  and  1890.  In  compiling  the  data  presented  in  this  table,  no 
reference  whatever  was  had  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  lievenue;  therefore  the  values  in  the  following  table  should 
not  be  comjiared  with  the  quantities  given  in  the  preceding  table,  nor 
can  the  number  of  establishments  given  in  the  two  tables  be  compared 
except  as  hereafter  specified.  The  census  tables  concerning  the  manu- 
facture of  liquors  are  classified  as  "Distilled  liquors,"  "Fermented 
liquors,''  and  "Vinous  liquors.'' 


MANUFACTURE  OF  DISTILLED,  FKKMEXTED,  AND  VINOUS  LIQUOllS,   BY  STATES 

AND  TEUUITORIES,  1880  AND  18W. 

{From  the  reporlH  of  tho  TontU  and  Kloveutli  ceiisnscs.    The  inqairicrt  naod  at  the  ceDsus  of  1890 
probably  resulted  in  obtainiu^  a  report  ivure  nearly  complete  than  in  1880.] 


States  aud  Territories.       Year. 


Alabama 

Arir^Mia 

ArkanKan 

California 

Colorado 

Ci»nDeeticu  t . .  1 

Dakota 

DrUi  ware 

IHatrk't  of  ColumMa 


1880 

IHOO  ' 

1880 

IHDO 

1880 

1891) 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880  , 

1890  ' 


Estab- 

lirth- 

Capital. 

Average 

Total 

Cost  of 

Valne  of 

ments 
report- 

em* 
ployees. 

wages. 

materials. 

products. 

ing. 

1 

$3,000 

3 

1510 

$3,221 

$5,170 

3 

438.000 

102 

76,240 

140,600 

344,988 

0 

35,550 

6 

2,140 

7,824 

14.345 

11 

22,100 

16 

1,965 

14,202 

22,105 

14. 

47. 075 

38 

7.  .'>41 

11,085 

62.775 

2C7 

4,603,139 

1.722 

694,584 

2. 860, 446 

5.121,816 

201 

9,  380.  507 

1. 705 

1,027,958 

2,073,617 

5,596.800 

23 

.'>27.  100 

139 

62,096 

230,695 

418.003 

11 

1,917,050 

269 

284.687 

555.149 

1.001,108 

23 

522,600 

121 

67, 559 

334.837 

562.828 

24 

1.725.361 

302 

247,a'» 

672,500 

1. 748. 508 

10 

61,400 

20 

8,604 

31.619 

57,160 

3 

95.800 

16 

7.445 

39,374 

07.008 

3 

456,876 

58 

48.006 

100.006 

247.040 

10 

208.300 

w 

80.180 

101710 

375. 313 

5 

836.434 

1» 

1         82.423 

205.017 

858,000 
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MAXUFACTrUK  OF  DISTILLED,  FERMEXTED,  AND  VIXOl'S  LIQUORS.    BY  STATES 

AND  TERRITORIES,  1830  AND  1890— Concluded. 


States  and  Territories. 

Georgia 

Idalio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KannnH 

Kcutiicky 

LoiUHiana 

Maryland 

MaKsacliuActts 

Miclii<;au 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  llampHhirc 

New  Jersfv 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

SiMilh  Carolina 

TeniL«j,s«e 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

"Wjishington 

We.-l  Virginia 

"NViMConjyin 

Wyoming 

All  othiT  Stales  (a) 

The  United  States  ... 


Estnb< , 
:    lish-   I  Average 

Year.    mentH  Capital.    |       em- 
I  report- '  ployces. 


■t 


1880 


IHOO 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1800 
1880 

1890 ; 

1880  I 

1890 

1880 

18U0 

1880  I 

1890  : 

1880 

189U 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880  j 

1890 

1880  I 

1890 

1880  , 

1890  I 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

18t^ 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880  ! 

1>?90  I 

1880  I 

1890 

1880  I 

1890 

1884) 

1890  . 

1880  ; 

1890 

1880 

1H90 

IKKO 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1V90 

1880 
1890 


20 

42 

3 

5 

147 
95 
87 
54 

120 
18 
33 


1106. 

1.006, 

15. 

16, 

9,536. 

30, 076, 

3,912, 

0, 215, 

2,  269, 

1, 057, 

489, 


073 
872 
000 
030 
451 
148 
489 
855 
493 
292 
700 


56 

312 

4 

15  ! 
3, 762 
3,900  . 

099 
1,181 
746 
207 
112 


..,  t 


Total 
wages. 


$16, 203 

160,075 

1,100 

4,431 

1. 689.  261 

2.881.060 

437. 821 

780.  418 

250.354 

136, 756 

36,703 


Cost  of 
niaterUb. 


247 

IS.') 
11 
8 
09 
45 
41 
34 

114 
78 

102 
60 
93 
50 
17 
6 
24 
14 
33 


7. 6(18, 

14,  071, 

109, 

3.188, 

2,861. 

7.323, 

3,  809, 

0,  611. 

2,  210. 

3,903, 

1. 395. 

3,625. 

5. 0,12, 

17. 413, 

170, 

452, 

027. 

1,404, 

180, 


110 
953 
113 

2:g 

090 
270 
240 
077 
448 
10:$ 
100 
239 
750 
967 
500 
400 
200 
211 
170 


1,877 

2,589 

116 

262 

578 

1,006 

1.338 

1,023 

045 

839 

437 

058 

1,012 

3.288 

32 

53 

193 

200 

59 


769, 

1,204, 

55. 

270, 

205, 

778, 

031, 

015. 

285. 

588, 

151. 

412, 

758, 

2,544, 

10, 

60, 

74, 

100. 

23, 


-5   I 


..   • 


064 
238 
332 
884 
631 
142 
375 
837 
076 
100 
712 
682 
089 
062 
825 
670 
438 
183 
303 


$106, 

310. 

5. 

6. 

13,328, 

8.S45. 

3. 103, 

1.855, 

1,155, 

204, 

148, 


384 

817 
307 
265  I 


132 
740 
440 
113 
730 
620 
441 


Valaf  of 
product  M. 


$172.  C54 

901,008 

9,105 

17,58» 

20,Sd8.860 

65. 060. 783 

5, 018. 797 

9, 677, 073 

2.(108,296 

780.  .^85 

203,420 


0.351, 
4,729. 

297. 

592. 
1.860, 
2.344, 
3.505. 
2,343. 
1.226, 

998. 

655. 

751. 

3.301, 

6, 875, 

40. 

CO, 

300, 

357. 
88. 


897 
717 
703 
602 
420 
843 
106 
741 
580 
128 
680 
007 
439 
702 
028 
930 
100 
260 
488 


9, 775. 077 
17, 760, 54.'i 

461.384 
1.005,70<i 
3,0-J2.6(6 
7.331.537 
C.2I6.6IK 
0,728.245 
2, 185.0f2 
2  070. 258 
1. 165. 022 
2, 200.  :.6G 
5.  761. 507 
19.059.U55 
72.442 

204.645 

618. 87U 
1, 070. 805 

157. 5ril 


6 


870,000 


I 


308 


140,410 


722,023  j      1.290,977 


73       3,430.845  1.179  50.'>,  106       2,650,658         4,654.321 

45     10,228.915  1.425  .    1,412,247       3,004.324       10,050.502 

5  8,300  0  1,230  3.022  7,82". 


3.'>0 
249 
175 

'to 
221 
179 

23 

13 

302 

203 

4 

3 

11 


28,  492, 
68.  210. 

181, 

#J, 

13.  739, 

24,591. 

287, 

80.">. 
14, 270, 
28.  731, 

16.-). 

287. 
81. 


527 
480 
049 
500 
230 
010 
5(K) 
i:{5 
821 
110 
000 
.lOO 
700 


8.3I1 

8.386  \ 

113 

144  ; 

3,803  I 

4. 155  ! 

57  1 

100  ' 

2.790  ' 

4.031 ; 

90  : 

97 

10 


4.017.208 

8. 083,  323 

20,445 

3.\  124 

1.  040, 012 

3.  224, 292 

24, 901 

89.059 

1.  340. 234 

3.144,547 

M9.410 

80.  025 

3.702 


20,  751. 

18.000. 

107, 

53, 

10, 227, 

8,054, 

92, 

105, 

0.985, 

7,787, 

230, 

187, 

19. 


381 

530 

373 

574 

330 

866 

409 

887 

457  i 

284  I 

944 

600 

692 


36,  780.  :{:7 

64, 009. 249 

259.  838 

255.  :<02 

16, 500, 800 

28.484.290 

107.081 

013,310 

11. 087, 832 

22, 098. 42*.) 

398. 743 

430,840 

31.945 


00  . 

440.  073 

100 

52. 040 

307.  413 

014,508 

30 

1.440..Mti 

30S 

170, 709 

370. 362 

1,240.663 

23  : 

c:i,  5<to 

31) 

10,591 

32.106 

56.700 

7 

1.  534,77.') 

444 

263,  347 

405.307 

1, 702, 087 

14 

i.').'}.  :a^o 

50 

20.  710 

77,  Oil 

139.  239 

5  . 

150,  .fKiO 

40 

25,  r>85 

37,200 

113.r»3l 

30 

4r>.  010 

107 

26.  585 

153.  465 

259,302 

28 

99, 867 

03 

11.027 

19,460 

03,132 

18 

101.  500 

80 

12.  247 

40. 430 

83,011 

13 

1.32H,329 

230 

213,275 

424,037 

1, 178.  300 

11  , 

422, 017 

121 

4.'),  242 

282, 101 

450.  IPO 

0  1 

833.  7<« 

181 

118,992 

323. 894 

747, 102 

209 

7. 047. 205 

1,724 

841.  524 

3.741,734 

0. 014. 380 

liO  1 

IC).  820.  553 

3.109 

1,  865. 400 

4, 830, 050 

14. 198,  777 

0 

35,000 

10 

0,403 

24.320 

41.  293 

41   1.951.571  I 


434 


205, 214 


004.053  ,   7,205,835 


3. 152 
1,024 


118,037,720  I 
209,  270, 240  ', 

I 


33,089     15,078,670     85,921,374     144,291.241 
41, 425  j  31, 678, 100     80, 230, 632     289, 776, 639 


a  Inclndos  ostablUhmeutfl  distributed  an  follows:  Connertieut.  1;  Florida,  2;  XlliDoi*.  2:  ImUana, 
1:  Iowa.  2:  Michigan,  2;  Minnesota,  2;  NebraHka.  1;  Nevada.  2;  New  Hampshire,  2;  New  Mexico.  2; 
landina,  2;  North  Dakota.  1 ;  Oregon,  1 :  Rhode  IsUnA,  1 ;  South  Carolina.  2;  South  Dakota,  1 ; 
VJr^iiiJa,  2;  Wavhington,  2;  West  Virginia,  2;  Wisconsin,  2;  Wyoming,  2. 
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Tbc  table  on  page  510  sliaws  that  there  were  G.211  distilleries  in 
operation  and  2,15()  breweries  reported  for  the  year  1890  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Keveniie,  The  reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census 
for  the  same  year  give  440  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  distilled  liquors  and  1,248  in  the  manufacture  of  fermented  liquors; 
also  230  in  the  manufacture  of  vinous  liquors.  The  small  number  of 
establishments  rejiorted  by  the  census  as  compared  with  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue  is  explained  as  follows:  A 
large  proportion  of  the  distilleries  shown  by  the  internal-revenue 
reports  to  have  been  in  operation  were  small  establishments  engaged 
in  distilling  fruit  brandies  and  in  operation  for  only  a  short  time  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  The  number  of  distilleries  shown  by  the  census  reports 
is  the  number  that  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration 
during  the  month  of  June  of  the  respective  census  year?,  and  would 
necessarily  not  include  the  fruit  distilleries  referred  to.  This  condi- 
tion may  also  account  in  part  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  number  of 
breweries  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  two  offices,  as  the  number  given 
in  the  internal-revenue  reports  is  the  number  paying  the  internal-reve- 
nue tax,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  time  they  were  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year,  while  the  number  given  in  the  census  reports  is  the 
number  the  enumerators  found  in  oi)eration.  The  discrepancy  is  also 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  when  two  or  more  distilleries  or 
breweries  were  owned  by  the  same  corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  and 
located  in  the  same  county  or  city,  they  were  counted  as  one  establish- 
ment in  the  census  reports.  In  the  internal-revenue  reports  the  actual 
number  of  distilleries  in  operation  and  the  number  of  internal-revenue 
stamps  issued  to  brewers  are  shown.  Then  in  all  probability  the  cen- 
sus enumerators  neglected  to  report  some  establishments  that  should 
have  been  reported. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  facts  in  regard  to  the  incompleteness 
of  the  census  reports,  the  capital  invested,  employees,  wages  paid,  cost 
of  materials,  and  value  of  i^roducts  may  be  considered.  The  total 
capital  invested  in  the  production  of  distilled  li<|Uors  in  1800  was 
831,000,170;  materials  to  the  value  of  $14,909,173  were  used;  wages  to 
the  amount  of  82,814,889  were  paid  to  5,343  employees,  and  the  value 
of  the  products  was  8104,197,809.  In  the  manufacture  of  fermented 
liquors  $232,471,290  was  invested;  804,003,347  was  the  cost  of  the 
materials  used;  34,800  employees  were  paid  wages  to  the  amount  of 
$28,382,544,  and  the  total  value  of  the  products  was  $182,731,022.  In 
the  manufacture  of  vinous  liquors  the  capital  invested  was  $5,702,783; 
the  materials  used  cost  $1,318,012;  the  wages  paid  the  1,282  employees 
amounted  to  $480,733,  and  the  value  of  the  products  was  $2,840,148. 

For  the  three  classes  of  liquors  the  total  capital  invested  was 
$200,270,249;  the  cost  of  materials  used  was  $S0,230,r)32;  the  wages 
paid  the  41,425  employees  amounted  to  831,078,100,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  products  was  8289,775,039, 
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Aitboiigli  .S,152  establisliments  were  reported  in  1880,  and  but  1,024 
in  181K),  capital,  wa^es  paid,  and  value  of  products  had  more  tlian 
doubled  in  181)0. 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Kevenue,  giving  the  number  of  grain,  molasses,  and  fruit 
distilleries  registered  and  in  oi>eration  and  the  number  of  breweries 
for  each  fiseal  year  from  1880  to  1896,  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
small  fruit  distilleries  have  entered  into  the  total  for  each  vear: 


XrMBEK  (IF  DISTILLEKTKS  AXD  BKKWERIE3.  18S0  TO  ISM. 
IFroni  tlif  reports  ol*  tlii.  (.'MmmiMionor  of  Internal  llevcoiie.] 


Voar  fmling— 


DiHt^Ilt^ritrs. 


(ir.iin. 


MoIasse««. 


I'm  it. 


Total. 


licsis-     Oper-     Kegin-     Oper-     RegiA-     0|)er-      HcgiB-     Oper- 
tcrotl.      ated.      tered.      utc«l.      tere<1.      ated.      teml.      ated. 


Total 
ilUtil 

Brew-     ^rj^- 

<">  and 

orie». 


Juno :».  IftiK) 1.05U  997  7  7  :t.  710  3.857  4.767 

June:tO,  IHRl I,.'t01  1.240  7  7  3,964  :i.963  5,272 

June  :m».  1882 !  1.147  9J1  7  7  4. 081  4,081  5.233 

Jiim*  :U).  lBg:{ 1,*2.'>0  1.096  7  7  4,026  4.026  5,283 

.lniic3'J,  1KH4 1.291  1.078  7  7  3,  Cr>8  3,603  4,956 

JnnuSi).  1SH.'> 1.  1!)5  018  9  0  4.295  4.245  5.499 

Jiiuo  r<0.  1880 1.132  9r>0  9  9  r».  101  5,075  6,242 

.luncltO.  ]»S7 :  1,160  900  10  10  3.086  3.926  5.150 

Jiino30.188H l.nOO  1.029  10  10  2,084  2,607  3,994 

.liine:w.  IKHO '  1.440  1.267  10  10  3,126  3.072'  4.576 

.Itiiio30.  1H!)0 1,536  1.397  10  10  4.884  4.801  6,430 

Jiino30.1K01 1.618  1,424  11  11  2.420  2,384  4,040 

Jiiii<>  30.  1892 >  1,063  1.457  10  10  4.481;  4,458  6,154 

liii)o30.1893 •■  1.798  1,617  11  11  3.180  3,115!  4,989 

Jiine.'M).  1891 ■  1.964  1.541  12  12  3,633  3,595  5,609 

June  30.  1 80-. 1.949  1.021  12  11           920'  797  2.881 

Jiioc30,  1890 1.8;)3  1.351  11  11  4,&15  4.825  6,689 


4.061 
5.210 
5,022 
5.129 
4,738 
5,172 
0,034 
4.005 
3,r46 
4.310 
0.211 
3,819 
5,025 
4.74S 
5. 148 
2.420 
0.187 


2,741 
2,474 
2.371 
2. 378 
2.240 
2.230 
2.292 
2.209 
61.968 
2.144 
2,156 
2.138 
1,967 
1.930 
1.805 
1.771 
1,866 


7,402 
7.684 
7.393 
7.507 
6.978 
7,402 
8.326 
7.174 
5.GI4 
6,493 

8.:«7 

5.957 
7.803 
0.673 
6.953 
4.2M 
8.053 


o  The  ti^iire»  in  thifl  rolunni  are  for  spccinltax  year.-*,  wliirli  up  to  3800  lioffan  May  1.     By  art  of 
''on^riTH.^  tho  8pei.ial-tax  y<»ar  \va«  niadr  iucntirnl  with  the  iK-^cal  ynar,  the  law  taking;  oflwt  July  1. 1891. 
/'  olitaiued  by  dividin^'the  iinionnt  of  iutcrnalTCveuiic  tax  paid  by  the  anunal  rate  of  tax. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  the  fruit  distilleries  forma  very  large 
])roportion  of  the  whole  number  of  distilleries,  although  their  product 
is  but  a  coinpanitively  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  In  1890  there 
weiT  in  operation  1,825  fruit,  1,351  grain,  and  11  molasses  distilleries, 
the  total  number  being  6,187. 

TIjo  production  of  IVuit  brandies  in  1880  amounted  to  1,023,147  gal- 
lon.s,  1111(1  ill  1890  to  1,825,810  gallons.  The  average  prodaetion  per 
distillery  in  1880  was  280,  and  in  1890,  380  gallons. 

The  distillation  of  fruit  brandies  is  done  largely  on  farms  in  connec- 
tion with  other  agricultural  pursuits,  and  it  would  therefore  be  imx>os- 
sihle  to  show  the  capital,  emidoyces,  etc.,  engaged  in  it  as  a  distinct 
iiidustiy.  The  census  enumerators  obtained  reports  only  from  estab- 
lishments in  which  the  annual  value  of  the  product  amounted  to  8500 
or  more,  and  it  is  believed  that  comparatively  few  of  the  fruit  distil- 
leries w(»re  large  enough  to  be  reported  under  this  rule.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  majority  of  places  in  which  the  industry  was  carried 
on  to  any  considenible  extent  were  reported.    It  is  probable  that  such 
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of  them  as  were  reported  were  classiiled  as  vinous  liquors  instead  of 

distilled  liquors.    The  omissions  do  not  destroy  the  utility  of  the  data. 

In  addition  to  other  items  the  number  of  males,  females,  and  children 

employed  iu  1890  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  is  shown  in  the  follow- 


ing table: 


MANrFACTrUK  OF  LK^UORS,  1890. 
[From  till*  reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census.] 


Items. 


DidtUled 
liqaora. 


NiiTuber  of  ostablishmentrt  reporting 


440 


Capital : 

Land 

Biiihlinf^ 

J^Iacbincry,  tools,  and  implements 
Live  assets 


Mult 
liqaors. 


1.248 


$2,816,967  $33,538,926 
6, 290, 511  j  64, 412, 133 
7, 856, 249  -    SO,  288, 210 

14,033,449;    84,232,021 


Total 

MiMcellanGoas  ex]M>iiseM 

Average  number  of  employees  and  total  wages; 
Ofiicers,  flmi  members,  and  clerks- 
Hales  above  10  years 

Wages 

Females  above  15  years 

AVages 

Operatives,  skillcHl  and  unHklUod — 

MaleH  above  16  years 

Wages 

Females  above  15  years 

Wages .* 

Children 

Wages 

IMoceworkers — 

Males  above  16  j-ears 

Wages 

Females  above  15  years 

AVaces .' 

Children 

Wages 


31.000,176     232,471,290 
65,179.927       48.276.290 


573 

$564,325 

8 

$4,500 

4.559 

$2,142,232 

3 

$390 

5 

$540 

194 
$102,802 


I 

$100 


Total  emplovees 
Total  \va;?e8  .... 

CoHt  of  materials  usid 

Value  of  products 


5.343 

$2, 814, 880 

14,909,173 

104, 197, 869 


34,800 

$28, 382, 544 

64,003,347 

182, 731, 622 


4,483  , 
$7,621,448  ' 
60 
$17,713 

29,117 

$20,389,030 

168 

$40,757 

508 

$91,609 

374 

$165,763 

82 

$15,000 

8 

$1,224 


A'  inous 
liquors. 


236 


$367,010 
1,040,005 
1,280,608 
3,086,170 


5. 792, 783 
270,377 


229 

$178, 955 

5 

$2,325 

862 

$285,418 

24 

$7,382 

6 

$548 

54 

$5,005 

2 

$200 


1,282 

$480,733 

1,318,012 

2,846,148 


I 


Total. 
1,924 


$36,722,803 
71,  760. 648 
58,433.037 

101,351.640 


289,270,248 
113,726,694 


5,285 

$8,364,738 

73 

$M.&J8 

84,638 

$22,826,680 

196 

$18  528 

519 

$92,637 

622 

$274,470 

84 

$15,200 

8 

$1,324 


41,425 

$31,678,186 

80,230,532 

289,775,638 


The  item  ''Miscellaneous  expenses,'-  shown  in  the  above  table,  is 
composed  of  amounts  paid  for  rent,  taxes  (including  internal-revenue 
tax),  insurance,  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  and  machinery,  interest 
on  cash  used  in  the  business,  and  sundries.  Some  of  these  items,  esx)e- 
cially  internal-revenue  tax,  were  included  in  the  cost  of  materials  at 
prior  censuses. 

The  value  of  the  land,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  and  implements 
owned  by  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  appears, 
from  this  table,  to  have  amounted  to  $167,918,609  in  1890.  From  the 
reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census  on  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation,  the 
average  rate  of  taxation  per  $100  of  true  valuation  for  the  entire 
United  States  was  -^0.73.  Applying  this  rate  to  the  above  valuation 
will  give  a  total  of  $1,225,805.85  as  the  annual  amount  derived  from  the 
tax  on  real  and  personal  property  owned  by  establishments  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  liquors. 
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From  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenae  it  appears 
that  the  li<iuors  produced  during  1890  consisted  of  111,101,738  gallons 
of  distilled  spirits,  24,300,905  gallons  of  domestic  wines,  and  27,561,944 
barrels  of  fermented  liquors.  Reducing  the  barrels  of  fermented 
liquors  to  gallons  at  the  rate  of  31  gallons  to  the  barrel,  and  adding 
the  distilled  liquors  and  wines,  gives  a  total  product  of  989,828,907 
gallons.  For  reasons  already  given,  this  quantity  should  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  products  shown  by  the  preceding  table  to  have 
amounted  to  $289,775,639. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  liquors  the  census  reports  contain 
statistics  concerning  the  production  of  "malt.^  While  the  establish- 
ments that  make  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  malt  are  not  engaged 
directly  in  the  production  of  liquors,  a  large  portion  or  all  of  their 
products  is  consumed  in  such  production.  Therefore  the  capital, 
employees,  etc.,  controlled  by  such  establishments  should  be  considered 
in  this  connection.  The  following  table  gives  the  totals  for  the  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  industry  as  reported  at  the  censuses  of  1880 
and  1890 : 

MANUFACTUKE  OF  MALT,  1880  AND  1890. 

[From  the  reports  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  cengusee.    The  inquiries  nned  at  the  census  of  1890 
probably  resulted  in  obtaining  a  report  more  nearly  complete  than  in  1880.] 


Items.  1880. 


1890. 


Number  of  eHtablisbmcnts  reporting 216 

Capital $14,390,441 

Average  number  of  employees 2,332 

Total  wages $1,004,548 

Cost  of  materials $14,321,423 

Value  of  products $18,273,102 


202 

$24,293,864 

3,694 

$2,103,200 

$17, 100. 074 

$23, 442, 559 


This  table  shows  that,  in  1890,  202  establishments  were  rei)orted 
engaged  in  the  production  of  malt,  having  a  capital  of  824,293,804,  and 
that  the  total  value  of  their  products  was  $23,442,559. 

The  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  are  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  consist  largely  of  corn,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
wheat,  hops,  apple  and  pear  pomace,  and  ground  grapes. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  total  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds  consumed 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  quantity  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
malt  and  to  reduce  the  i)ounds  of  rice  to  bushels. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  show  that  45,792,605 
bushels  of  malt  were  used  by  breweries  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1890.  The  quantities  of  grain  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  malt 
were  not  reported.  On  the  average  there  are  34  pounds  to  the  bushel 
of  malt  and  48  pounds  to  the  bushel  of  barley  j  multiplying  the  45,792,- 
065  bushels  by  34  and  dividing  the  product  by  48  gives  32,430,471 
bushels  of  barley  in  the  malt.  Reducing  the  114,848,360  pounds  of  rice 
used  to  bushels  on  the  basis  of  70  pounds  to  the  bushel,  gives  1,640,691 
busl'  "-      Adding  the  bushels  of  barley  in  the  malt  and  the  bushels  of 
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rice  to  the  24,872,318  basbeU  of  other  graius  used,  makes  a  total  of 
58,949,4S0  bushels  of  gvain  consained  in  the  inaunfactQre  of  liquors 
daring  the  fiscal  year  cuding  Jutie  30, 1806. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Stntistice,  Treasury  Departmeut', 
there  a^ixiears  to  have  bccu  2,050,042,543  huslicis  of  corn  iu  the  country 
for  coiisumptioa  during  the  year  ending  Jaue  30, 1896.  There  were 
19,010,243  bushels  of  corn  and  ccrealiue  consumed  in  the  manufactare 
of  liquors,  or  0.i)3  per  ceut  of  the  total  cousuuiption.  The  rye  crop 
for  1895  is  rejiorted  at  27,210,070  bushels;  during  the  year  1895-96 
there  were  exported  988,406  bushels  and  imported  154  bushels,  makiug 
the  quantity  in  tbe  country,  apparently  for  cou sumption,  26,221,758 
bushels;  of  this  quantity  2,955,833  bushels,  or  11.27 per  cent,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  mannfacture  of  liquors.  -If,  iu  the  same  manner,  the 
exports  are  subtracted  aud  tbe  imports  added  io  the  barley  crop  of 
1895,  the  amount  iu  the  country,  apparently  for  consumption,  would 
be  80,213,619  bushels;  of  this  amount,  the  32,438,219  bushels  cou somed 
in  the  manufacture  of  liquors  formed  40.44  per  cent. 

The  growing  of  hops  is  an  importaut  agricultural  industry,  and  it  is 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  fostered  by  tbe  liquor  industry. 
The  bop  crop  of  1889,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census, 
amounted  to  39,171,270  pounds.  The  imports  for  1890  amounted  to 
G,539,51C  pounds,  and  the  exports  to  7,959,253  pounds,  leaving 
37,751,533  pounds  in  the  country  for  consumption.  There  were  con- 
sumed, iu  the  manufacture  of  fermented  liquors  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  1890,  34,898,930  pounds  of  hops. 

The  (|uantitic8  of  materials  used  by  grain  aud  molasses  distillers 
have  been  pubhshcd,  and  the  following  table  presents  the  totals  for 
each  fiscal  year  from  1880  to  189C: 


MATERIALS  VS^D  ly  GRAIN'  AN1>  U0I.ASSE9  DISTILLERIES.  1880  TO  ISM. 
[FruuUli''r(-]>orlB<.f  Ilit'Comml>«iunirut  Inlrrnat  l^eieniie-J 


Mttll- 

wu,... 

Ilarlpy. 

Kje. 

Corn. 

0.18. 

Mill 

r- 

Othir 

Joui;  30— 

BuhIipI^. 

Bn>1.d> 

B..-bel-.. 

IJ.»hL.1a. 

IiU*l«'ll. 

BmUcIi 

ia;^ 

OalloDi. 

Bnxliel. 

1880 

i,eM.s« 

5,103 

10,802 

3,B3.I)M 

7,e40.2li9 

iiaos' 

S3s,sas 

3,   10.180 

211.184 

2.t55.1M 

180. 8«! 

114,  U»S 

23.10!l,]14 

177,855 

811, «« 

a,  710,  MOT 

»l» 

»a3'.:'.'.V. 

2.11»,719 

M,OIS 

4.'^'.  eta 

■io.v&i.iaa 

188.488 

481,330 

%  ai,8D4 

1S.7M 

1883 

i,«8,071 

m.:\K 

73. 3M 

2.0K-,tTJ 

3,42»,4M 

isaiSJ 

!4D,3(0 

a  73,108 

2S,2S3 

8»4 

1,M3.BU 

13.748.508 

lM,l«i 

241,073 

i.2B».m 

Nl 

ess 

1,638, 578 

IB0;721 

i:  sa:307 

3.0iO,3S7 

flo.*sa 

223,  EGB 

X   1B,41« 

Bsa 

J,  823,758 

5S.  17* 

3,2M.3M 

H,«5J 

130,  TOO 

3.308.130 

*5,3Bl 

It.  110 

ao«.w7 

i,gn'.^i 

«:*« 

D3:08O 

2.128,783 

■'L'siB 

B88:;;:;; 

i.(m.wa 

87,S77 

21,707 

2,410,381 

ll,SS7.fl« 

Ai.^aS 

S8.1S4 

2,Eia,4M 

IS 

21,  Me 

3,138,017 

15.310,88! 

23.103 

73,Mfi 

1.843 

2.7be,3>it 

4, 543.  US 

7,gM,oia 

3si.ma 

41840 

a;  mass 

1,2H 

1B»1 

z.esi.5i7 

98.168 

em 

4,570,888 

8,071, i3« 

14,  J« 

18,  JH 

9,810,018 

4. 838 

IBM 

7i.eui 

4,321,188 

17,<lto 

3,0»,771 

13,185 

1803 

3[  ziz  sm 

sioss 

4.88<.S1T 

8,811 

WM 

2.iae.m 

100:77B 

siaislKT 

■■•■'.  ■■■-htn 

SUM 

olTll 

8  478,821 

11,118 

IKH 

180, 173 

1,4J'',0B1 

22,001* 

3,825 

5,  an,  811 

4.2n 

IBM 

2,m.isa2 

«,oeo 

1,718 

2;  953, 833 

-1.  4U7,  S8t 

B.4M 

S.8»8,»« 

8,00 
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THE  CO'SUMPTIOX  Ol-'  L1QU0W8. 

The  tutnl  production  of  liquors  in  tbc  country  ia  not,  of  coarse,  the 
Riinic  ns  the  consumption.  Large  <|nantities  of  tlie  liquors  protlucecl 
are  exported  overj-  year,  and  of  the  exports  considerable  is  returned. 
Tbeie  are,  in  ndditioD,  large  qnantities  imported  for  consnmption.  The 
quantity  of  distilled  spirits  withdrawn  from  bond  for  consumption  for 
any  year  may  be  less  or  more  than  the  production  for  the  same  year. 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  for  a  number 
of  years  |)nbli8]iod  a  table  giviug  the  total  and  per  capita  consumption 
of  distilled  spirits,  wiues,  and  malt  liquors.  The  facts  for  certain  years 
from  1S40  to  1<S9G  are  reported  from  this  table  in  the  following  statement : 
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The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  total  qaantity  of  distilled  spirits 
of  all  kinds  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  3'ear  ending 
June  30, 189(5,  was  71,051,877  proof  gallons^  of  wines,  18,701,406  gallons, 
and  of  malt  liquors  of  all  kinds,  1,080,62(>,1G5  gallons;  a  total  of  all 
kinds  of  liquors  of  1,170,379,448  gallons. 

To  reiich  an  understanding  of  the  actual  growth  in  the  use  of  liquors 
the  per  capita  consumption  must  be  studied.  This  also  is  given  in  the 
preceding  table.  In  the  per  capita  consumption  of  both  distilled  spirits 
and  wines  a  marked  though  iiTcgular  decrease  is  shown,  while  an 
iucTcase  quite  as  marked  is  shown  in  the  case  of  malt  liquors.  The 
consumption  of  distilled  spirits  per  capita,  shown  to  have  been  2.52 
proof  gallons  in  1840,  had  declined  to  1  proof  gallon  in  1890.  For 
wines,  the  figures  were  0.29  gallon  in  1840  and  0.26  gallon  in  1896. 
Malt  liquors,  which  showed  a  per  capita  consumption  of  1.36  gallons 
in  1840,  ha<l  risen  to  15.16  gallons  in  1896,  while  for  all  liquors  the 
consumption  had  increased  from  4.17  gallons  in  1840  to  16.42  gallons 
in  1890. 

The  quantities  shown  in  the  preceding  table  include  liquors  con- 
sumed for  all  purposes,  not  only  as  a  beverage,  but  in  the  arts,  man- 
ufactures, and  medicine.  At  the  Eleventh  Census  an  investigation 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  consumed  in  the 
arts,  manufactures,  and  medicine.  In<[uiry  was  made  of  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  druggista,  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  retail  apoth- 
ecaries. The  number  of  proof  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  consumed  in 
the  arts,  manufactui-es,  and  medicine,  as  disclosed  by  this  investigation, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


PK<1«»F  (i  ALLONS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIKITS  CONSUMED  IX  THE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES. 
AND  MEDICINE  FOK  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  18S9. 

[Till*  I'rict"'  i*Tf»  from  n*tunia  made  to  the  Eleventh  CensuR  by  nianufaoturcrs,  wbolcnale  druggists, 

cleemoeynary  institutiouti,  and  retail  apothccarifH.] 


Rt^ttimii  rercivcNl       ai-.«k«.i       Cologno      Hich 
from-  Alcohol.       ^^^^^^       ^.^^ 


"Whisky.    Brandy. 


879,282     100,482 


87,378 


Mantifurtaroni  and  i  i 

wholesale     drug-  , 

clats 5,425,791  '  l,:m,033     54.737 

EweniOHynnrviusti-  i 

tationn...: '        30,092  4.374  883 

RctaUaputhrcarit^u.:  1,289,269  .      114.641     20,372  ;  1,085,396  ,  159,793  ]  101,362 

Total I  G.  745. 152     1.453,048     75,  992  .  2, 023, 900  ;  266, 874  i  189, 661 


Rum. 


Gin. 


Total. 


59,222 


6,599  I         841 


84,937 
779 


7,066,640 
102,790 


136.579      2,907.412 


222,295  ;  10,076,811 


This  table  shows  the  total  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  medicine  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1889, 
to  have  been  10,976,842  proof  gallons.  Of  this  amount  about  three- 
fourths,  or  7,9(Mj,G40  proof  gallons,  was  used  by  manufacturers  pnd 
wholesale  druggists,  2,007,412  proof  gallons  by  retail  apothecaries,  and 
the  remainder,  102,700  proof  gallons,  by  eleemosynary  institutions. 

The  total  consumption  for  all  purposes  of  distilled  spirits,  wines,  and 
malt  liquors  of  all  kinds  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  as 
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sliowu  in  the  table  on  page  ."518,  was  894,655,061  gallous.  If  it  be 
desired  to  obtain  the  quantity  used  strictly  as  a  beverage,  there  should 
be  deducted  from  the  above  total  the  quantity  used  in  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  medicine.  So  far  as  distilled  spirits  are  concerned  this 
amount  was  shown  in  the  table  immediately  preceding  to  have  been 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1889,  10,976,842  proof  gallons,  and 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  approximately  the  same  for  the  year 
ending  June  30.  This,  deducted  from  the  total  given  above,  leaves 
883,078,210  gallons  as  the  amount  of  $ill  kinds  of  liquors  consumed  as 
a  beverage.  If  the  same  deduction  be  nmde  from  the  total  quantity  of 
distilled  spirits  consumed,  viz,  80,613,158  proof  gallons,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  quantity  used  as  a  beverage  was,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1889,  69,036,316  proof  gallons. 

The  quantity  given  above  as  the  consumption  in  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  medicine  represents,  it  should  be  noted,  distilled  liquors 
only,  no  account  being  made  of  wines  and  malt  liquors  which  have 
quite  extensive  use  in  medicine,  though  not  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures. The  census  investigation  referred  to  did  not  extend  to  wines 
and  malt  liquors,  and  no  Hgures  are  available  even  to  form  an  estimate. 

It  appears  that  there  were  4,197,938  gallons  of  liquors  of  domestic 
manufacture  exported  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  and 
1,029,653  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  of  domestic  manufacture  that  had 
been  exported  and  returned  as  imports,  and  5,454  gallons  of  the  same 
class  of  spirits  reexported  after  having  been  exported  and  returned. 
There  were  also  8,973,300  gallons  of  liquors  of  foreign  manufai^ture 
imported,  and  131,354  gallons  of  liquors  of  foreign  manufacture 
exported. 

THE  TRAFFIC  IN  LIQUOES. 

In  regard  to  the  traffic  in  liquors,  practically  all  the  facts  presented 
in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  were  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  special 
investigation  made  by  the  Department.  The  inquiries  which  were 
made  by  the  Dei)artment  were  directed  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
establishments  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  liquors,  whether  used  as 
a  beverage  or  otherwise,  the  capital  invested,  taxes  and  rent  paid,  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business,  etc.  The  number  of  per- 
sons or  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  and 
reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  as  "special-tax 
payers-*  and  distillers  was  used  as  the  basis  for  this  investigation. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  there  were  in  the  United  States  237,165  (a) 
such  special-tax  payers  and  distillers  returned  by  the  collectors  of 
the  several  collection  districts.    This  includes  1,855  rectifiers,  204,294 


a  A  conipleto  canvass  of  tho  State  of  Delaware  by  the  agents  of  the  Department 
showed  tho  existence  of  70  more  speoial-tax  stamps  than  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Comr  Internal  Revenne.    This  would  raise  the  total  to  287,235. 
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retail  liquor  dealers,  4,648  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  1,866  brewers,  12,064 
retail  dealers  lu  malt  liquors,  and  5,749  wholesale  dealers  iu  malt  liquors 
engaged  in  the  liquor  business  for  difteieut  periods  of  time  during  the 
year,  varying  from  one  month  to  twelve  mouths  each.  The  number  of 
distilleries  registered  was  6,689,  of  which  6,187  were  in  ojieration  at 
Rome  time  during  the  year. 

The  following  examples  indicate  how  this  count  of  the  persons  or 
firms  engaged  in  the  liquor  business  is  made.  If  a  person  or  firm  pays 
the  special  internal-revenue  tax  as  a  rectifier  and  also  as  a  wholesale 
and  as  a  retail  dealer,  such  person  or  firm  is  counted  under  each  of 
these  classes  and  appears  three  times  in  the  total.  If  an  individual 
pays  the  tax  as  a  wholesale  and  also  as  a  retail  liquor  dealer  he  is 
included  in  both  classes  and  counted  twice  in  the  total.  If  a  brewer 
pays  in  addition  to  his  brewer's  tax  the  tax  as  a  dealer  of  one  or  more 
of  the  classes  designated  he  is  included  twice  or  even  three  or  four 
times  in  the  total.  If  the  proprietorship  of  a  brewery  or  a  saloon 
passes  to  three  or  four  firms  or  individuals  during  the  year  each  suc- 
cessive proprietor  is  recorded  as  another  special-tax  payer,  and  the 
same  place  of  business  would  be  included  three  or  four  times  in  the 
total.  If  a  distiller  pays  also  the  tax  as  a  retail  dealer  he  is  included 
twice  in  the  total.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  total  of  237,235 
special-tax  payers  and  distillers  does  not  represent  the  number  of  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  business  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  establishments  now  engaged  in  rectifying 
liquors  as  a  distinct  business.  Eectifying  is  done  almost  entirely  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  manufacture  or  traffic  in  liquors.  As  the  rectifiers 
reported  are  those  who  carry  on  the  business  in  connection  with  buying 
and  selling,  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  treated  as  dealers. 

Excluding  from  the  237,235  special-tax  payers  and  distillers  the  6,689 
registered  distilleries  and  the  1,866  breweries,  the  remaining  228,680 
may  be  considered  {vs  the  total  number  of  internal-revenue  special  tax 
stamps  issued  to  liquor  dealers.  But  the  above  breweries  and  distil- 
leries held  a  large  number  of  stamps  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  business  as  liquor  dealers.  Stamps  issued  for  traffic  at  points 
distant  from  the  brewery  or  distillery  have  been  counted  as  dealers. 
When  the  traffic  was  carried  on  at  or  adjacent  to  the  brewery  or  dis- 
tillery, the  business  was  considered  as  representing  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacturing  plant.  It  was  not  i>ossible  in  such  cases  to 
separate  the  facts  relating  to  the  traffic  from  those  relating  to  manu- 
facture, and  therefore  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  such  estab- 
lishments under  this  head.  Deducting,  then,  the  brewers'  and  dis- 
tillers' stamps  as  dealers,  omitted  as  above^  3,648  in  number,  according 
to  information  obtained  from  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  the 
whole  number  of  special-tax  stamps  issued  to  dealers  of  the  classes 
covered  by  this  investigation  is  found  to  be  225,032. 
C368— No.  17 2 
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In  «>ixler  to  cliniiuatc  tbe  diiplicatious  from  the  total  of  22.'j«032 
iiitcrual-revcime  special-tax  .stamps  issued  to  dealers  iii  liqnors  aiul 
ascertain  tlie  number  of  actual  places  of  business,  it  was  necessary  to 
fopyfrom  tlie  r«.'Cords  of  the  difi'ereut  collectors  of  internal  revenue  the 
names  and  addresses  of  each  person  or  tinu  re])i*esentin|i:  each  si»ecial- 
tax  stamp  issued.  These  names  were  then  assorted  so  as  to  bring 
to^icther  all  the  si»ecial-tax  stamps  for  each  jilace  of  business.  The 
names  and  addresses  were  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  special  aji^cnts 
of  this  Department  who  secured  the  desired  statistical  infonnation.  It 
was  impracticable  to  canvass  in  this  manner  the  entire  225,(132  '•siMjcial- 
tax  ])ayers;"  therefore  the  followin<|f  internal-revenue  collection  dis- 
tricts, comprehending  alx>nt  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  ))ersiius 
or  linns  in  the  whole  country  paying  the  internal  revenue  tax  as  liquor 
dealers,  wen*  selected  as  being  representative:  First  district  of  Cali- 
fornia; Connecticut  district,  which  includes  the  States  of  Connecticut 
and  Khode  Island:  Hi  st  district  of  Illinois;  third  district  of  Iowa;  Loui- 
siana distri<;t,  which  includes  the  States  of  Ix)uisiana  and  Mississippi: 
Maryland  district,  which  includes  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  two  counties  of  Virginia:  twenty-eighth 
district  of  New  York;  tirst  district  of  Ohio;  lifih  district  of  Tennessee; 
second  district  of  Virginia,  and  the  lirst  district  of  Wisconsin. 

While  the  above  districts  were  selected  as  being  representative,  as 
far  as  i)ossible.  of  the  entire  country,  the  names  of  the  special-tax  payers 
wei  (» not  selected,  but  were  taken  in  alphabetical  order  as  they  api)eared 
oil  the  books  of  the  collectors,  thus  securing  a  thorough  distribution  of 
tlu»  establishments. 

The  only  establishments  from  which  data  were  not  secured  wei'e  those 
few  refusing  information,  tht;se  in  localities  where  prohibition  laws  pre 
vailed,  and  those  not  accessible  by  railroad  or  other  mode  of  public 
conveyance.  In  addition  several  districts  wero  not  completely  can- 
vassed, because  a  lack  of  time  and  money  made  it  necessary  to  bring 
the  investigation  to  an  end  before  this  could  bo  done. 

The  statement  following  shows  the  total  number  of  intornal-rcvenue 
s])C(!ial-tax  stam])S  issued  to  lirpior  dealers  in  tho  States  or  districts 
covered  by  the  investigation  and  the  number  and  per  cent  actually 
canvassed  by  the  agents  of  the  Department.  This,  for  reasons  ali-eady 
explained,  <loes  not  include  stamps  issued  to  breweries  and  distilleries 
i\n'  tralVic  as  dealers  at  or  adjacent  to  the  brewery  or  distillery.  It 
appeals  from  this  statement  that  10,771  persons  or  funis  paying  the 
internal-revenue  tax  as  liquor  dealers  were  canvassed.  Considering 
the  districts  taken  up,  C4.17  per  cent  of  all  such  special-tax  payers 
w'vvi'  visited  by  the  agents  of  the  Department  and  reports  submitted 
in  reirard  to  them. 
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TOTAL  INTERXALREVENUE  SPECIALTAX  STAMPS  ISSUED  TO  LIQIOK  DEALERS 
AND  XtJMBER  AND  PER  CENT  CANVASSED  IN  TUE  DISTRICTS  COVERED.  18W. 


Special-tax  ntumpa. 


States  or  ctillcction  dlAtricts  canvassed. 


Issuetl. 


Can 
vassetl. 


FlrKt  district  of  California 

( 'oniiect  iciit 

Delaware 

First  district  of  Illinois 

Third  district  of  Iowa 

litmisiana 

Maryland 

Misaiftsipui 

Twentv-ciphlh  district  of  Now  York 

First  (iistrict  of  Ohio 

RIi<»dc  Island 

Fifth  district  of  Tennessee 

Second  district  of  Virginia 

First  district  of  Wisconsin 

Total 


10.2d9 
8. 724 
a  415 

]5»026 
2.121 
4,503 
5, 161 
410 
0,951 
4.315 
1.803 
1,337 
1,422 
5,907 


Per  rent 

of  those 

canvassed 

of  the 

ntimber 

issued. 


2,759 

3,048 

a  415 

10,248 

982 
3.130 
4.443 

125  ; 
4. 927  ! 
3,66G  i 
1.631 
1,089  ' 
1.163  , 
3, 148  • 


20.82 
81.85 
100.00 
08.20 
40.30 
69.51 
86.09 
29.83 
70.88 
84  96 
a'».89 
78.51 
81.79 
53.29 


63, 539  :      40, 774 


6i.  17 


a  The  names  and  a<ldro8se.s  of  those  who  had  paid  the  special  internal-i'erenuc  tax  as  liquor  dealers 
or  rectifiers  were  copied  from  the  reconls  of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  were  nnpposed  to 
cover  all  places  (witii  the  exception  of  breweries  and  distilleries)  in  whicli  liquor,  in  anv  form,  was 
sold.  In  tlie  case  of  Delaware,  the  records  of  the  collector  showed  407  such  special-lax  payers, 
althoach  the  printed  report  of  the  Conimissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  givfS  the  naniber  as  3^ 
(inclutlin}!  24  stamps  hold  by  breweries  and  distilleries  for  trallic  at  or  adjacent  to  the  brewery  or  dis- 
tillery). The  agents  of  the  Department  obtained  reports  from  415  tax  payers.  This  slight  excess 
over  the  number  shown  by  the  collectors  records  may  have  I)een  due  to  the  issue  of  stamps  lietween 
tliii  time  of  copying  the  collector's  records  and  tho  completion  of  the  canvass  by  the  agents  of  the 
DciKirtmuut. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  special-tax  stamps  issued 
to  liquor  dealers  canvassed  in  each  State;  the  number  of  actual  estab- 
lishments found;  the  number  of  additional  tax  stamps  held  by  such 
I  stablishments,  etc.,  and  the  per  cent  that  the  number  reportetl  for 
each  of  the  classes  is  of  the  total: 


SPECIAL-TAX  STAMPS  CANVASSED.  BY  STATES,  1330. 


States. 


Establishments. 


Additional  lax 

stamps  hold 

by  estab- 

li:4hmeuts. 


Tax  stamps 
held  by  estab- 
lishments that 
had  discontin- 
ued business 
at  t  imo  of 
canvass. 


Tax  Htamps 

held  by  estab-  . 

lishments  that  i 

had  no  appre-  < 

ciable  amount  ; 

of  capital 

invested!  in  tho 

liquor  business. 


ToUl. 


California 

Connecticut.. 
Delaware  — 

Illinois 

Iowa 

l.iouisinn.1 

Maryland  — 
MiHMiHsipi)i  . . 
New  York  ... 

Ohio 

Rhode*  Island . 
TeniiesHco  ... 

Virginia 

Wisconsin  .. 


Total *J0. 2r)8 
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From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  there  were  but  29,258 
actaal  places  of  basiness  from  which  statistical  iuformation  as  to  capi- 
tal, employees,  etc.,  could  be  obtained  found  among  the  40,774  special- 
tax  payers  canvassed.  These  29,258  establishmentfl  held  4,2G4  addi- 
tional si)ecial-tax  stamps.  This  latter  number  includes,  however,  a 
large  number  of  stamps  held  by  persons  or  firms  who  had  been  bought 
out  and  succeeded  by  the  present  proprietors.  Such  stamps,  therefore, 
no  longer  represented  live  businesses,  but  had  been  replaced  by  the 
stamps  of  the  active  proprietors.  The  establishments  representing 
4,031  special-tax  stamps  had  discontinued  business  at  the  time  of  the 
canvass,  and  those  representing  3,221  special-tax  stamps  had  no  appre- 
ciable amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  liquor  business.  Stated  in 
percentages,  71.76  per  cent  of  the  40,774  tax  stamps  represented  est^ib- 
lishments,  10.40  per  cent  additional  tax  stamps  issued  for  those  estab- 
lishments either  to  present  proprietors  or  their  predecessors,  9.88  per 
cent  establishments  that  had  discontinued  business,  and  7.90  per  cent 
establishments  that  had  no  appreciable  amount  of  capital  invested. 

The  persons  or  firms  holding  the  3,221  special-tax  stamps  represent- 
ing plates  of  business  in  which  no  ai)preciable  amount  of  capital  was 
invested  in  the  liquor  traffic  reported  the  following  businesses  as  those 
to  which  the  liquor  traffic  was  an  adjunct,  viz:  Drug  store,  social  club, 
grocery,  house  of  ill-fame,  restaurant,  paints,  soda  water,  turkish  bath, 
theater,  tobacco,  gold  cure,  barber  shop,  candy,  caterer,  steamboat, 
dining  car,  auctioneer,  boarding  or  lodging  house,  coflfee  saloon,  ice 
cream,  oyster  dealer,  photography,  etc.  Of  the  total  number  171,  or 
5.31  per  cent,  were  held  by  social  clubs;  1,912,  or  59.30  per  cent,  by 
druggists;  30,  or  1.11  per  cent,  by  grocers;  625,  or  16.30  i)er  cent,  by 
keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  93,  or  2.89  per  cent,  by  keepers  of 
restaurants.  There  were  but  a  few  reports  for  each  of  the  other  busi- 
nesses ;  grouping  them,  they  amount  to  484,  or  15.03  i)er  cent  of  the  total. 

This  Department  canvassed  40,774,  or  18.12  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  special-tax  stamps  issued  to  dealers  and  rectifiers  in  the 
United  States.  The  results  of  this  canvass,  so  far  as  the  special-tax 
stamps  are  concerned,  are  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  To  obtain 
figures  for  the  whole  country,  the  percentages  given  in  that  table  for 
the  total  number  of  each  kind  of  special- tax  stamps  canvassed  were 
applied  to  the  total  number  of  special-tax  stamps  issued  to  dealers  and 
rectifiers  in  each  State  and  Territory,  and  on  this  basis  estimates  were 
made  of  the  number  of  establishments,  additional  special-tax  stamps 
held  by  establishments,  special-tax  stamps  held  by  establishments  that 
had  discontinued  business,  and  sx)ecial-tax  stamps  held  by  establish- 
ments that  had  no  appreciable  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  figures  in  detail  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
1,806  breweries  and  6,689  distilleries  shown  represent  the  number  of 
special-tax  stamps  issued  to  brewers  and  the  number  of  registered 
distilleries  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
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entire  country.  Tbe  number  of  ndditionnl  spvcial-tnx  stamps  held  by 
breweries  and  distilleries  as  dealers  for  carrying  on  business  at  or  adja- 
ceut  to  the  brewery  or  distillery  was  obtained  from  the  collectors  of 
internal  revenue  for  each  State  except  Loniaiaua  and  Mississippi.  For 
these  two  States  estimates  are  given. 
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From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  tbat  if  the  estimate  for  eacb  State 
be  based  on  percentages  computed  from  the  total  number  (40,774)  of 
'  internal-revenue  special-tax  payers  canvassed,  there  were  161,483  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States  actually  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  at 
the  time  of  the  canvass,  and  these  establishments  represented  23,l>48 
additional  tax  stamps  issued  to  present  proprietors  or  their  predecessors, 
making  a  total  of  1S5,0«31  special-tax  stamps  held  by  establisluneuts, 
being  82.22  per  cent  of  the  total  number  issued  to  dealers  and  rectifiers 
rei)rescMiting  161,483  separate  places  of  business.  The  number  of  i)er- 
sons  or  iirms  that  had  paid  the  tax  but  had  discontinued  business  at 
tlie  time  of  the  canvass  is  estimated  at  22,231,  or  0.88  i^er  cent,  and  the 
number  of  persons  or  firms  that  had  paid  the  tax  but  had  no  appreciable 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  liquor  business  at  17,770,  or  7.00  i>er 
cent  of  the  total.  Of  this  latter  number  it  is  estimated  that  014  of  the 
si)ecial  tax  payers  were  social  clubs,  10,518  druggists,  107  grocers,  2,807 
keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  513  keepers  of  restaurants,  and  2,071  per- 
sons and  tirms  engaged  in  business  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

The  table  on  page  523  shows  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  iuternal- 
revenue  special-tax  payers  (40,771)  canvassed  by  the  agents  of  the 
Department,  20,25»S  separate  establishments  were  found  engaged  in  the 
tratlic  in  liquors.  The  important  facts  concerning  these  establishments 
are  those  relating  to  the  capital  invested  in  the  business,  both  owned 
and  rented,  the  taxes  and  rents  paid,  the  number  of  proprietors  and 
employees  engaged  in  the  business,  etc.  Eeturus  covering  all  of  these 
points  were  received  from  every  establishment,  and  are  presented  in  a 
series  of  general  tables  in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Eeport.  The  analysis  of 
such  of  the  general  tables  as  relate  to  the  above-mentioned  ficts 
follows: 

Tabic  L — Capital  inveHted,  tares  and  rent  paid  ^  and  persons  engaged  in 
each  class  of  liquor  traffic^  by  localities^  for  the  year  ending  June  .W, 
ISiHi. — This  table  shows  the  total  for  each  city  in  which  there  were  100 
or  more  special-tax  payers  (liquor  dealers  and  rectifiers),  all  other 
localities  being  combined  and  designated  as  '*  rural.^  The  total  is  also 
shown  for  all  the  localities  in  each  State.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  these  State  totals  represent  only  such  parts  of  the  State 
as  were  covered  by  the  canvass,  as  has  already  been  fully  explained. 

Uiub^r  employees  were  reported,  first,  the  average  number  employed 
in  or  connected  with  the  liquor  traffic.  For  instance,  clerks  in  a  grocery 
store  or  waiters  in  a  dining  room  or  hotel  in  which  liquors  were  sold  were 
reported  if  they,  during  any  part  of  the  time,  were  engaged  in  selling 
or  serving  liquors;  members  of  the  family  employed  but  who  received 
no  wages  were  also  reported.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  the  average 
number  of  employees  that  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  sale  of 
liquor. 

Second,  in  cases  where  the  liquor  traffic  was  carried  on  in  connection 
with  other  business,  such  as  a  grocery,  drug  store,  or  hotel,  the  pi*o- 
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]»ortion  of  the  entire  number  of  employees  necessary  if  employed  full 
time  to  carry  ou  that  portion  of  the  business  that  i>ertaine(l  exclusively 
to  the  liquor  traffic  was  reported. 

In  this  table,  as  well  as  in  Tables  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  of  the  Twelfth 
Annual  lieport,  which  are  summaries  of  Table  J,  the  facts  presented 
relate  only  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  liquors.  If  an  establishment 
was  engaged  in  other  business  in  conjunction  with  the  liquor  traffic,  the 
amount  of  capital  and  the  other  information  secured  related  to  the 
liquor  traffic  only.  The  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain 
the  volume  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  distinct  from  all  other  business.  For 
instance,  if  the  liciuor  traffic  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
grocery  business  the  capital  reported  would  be  that  portion  of  the  land 
a!id  buildings  considered  as  essential  to  the  liquor  traffic  only  and  the 
fixtures  and  sundry  items  that  pertained  exclusively  to  that  traffic;  the 
rent  and  taxes  reported  are  the  rent  and  taxes  paid  on  this  proportion 
of  the  entire  capital.  The  number  of  proprietors  and  firm  members 
reported  were  those  who  could  be  considered  as  actively  engaged  in 
the  liquor  traHic  or  its  supervision.  The  facts  are  presented  in  this 
table  and  its  summaries  so  as  to  show  separately  establishments  engaged 
exclusively  in  the  liquor  traffic  and  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  in  con- 
nection with  some  other  business.  Thus  establishments  are  grouped  in 
six  classes,  according  to  character  of  business,  as  follows:  Eetail  liquor 
only,  retail  liqiior  and  other  trade,  wholesale  liquor  only,  wholesale 
liquor  and  other  trade,  retail  and  wholesale  liquor,  and  retail  and 
wholesale  liquor  and  other  trade. 

Table  II, — Summartf  of  vxipiUd  invested,  taxes  and  rent  imid,  and  per- 
sons in  each  &tate  enrjaged  in  each  class  of  liquor  traffic,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  oO,  1890, — The  details  presented  in  the  preceding  table  are 
here  summarized  for  each  State  canvassed,  the  grouping  into  the  six 
classes  according  to  character  of  business  being  preserved. 

Table  III. — Summary  of  capital  invested,  taxes  and  rent  paid,  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  each  class  of  liquor  traffic,  by  States,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  ISOG, — This  table  brings  together  the  facts  for  each  of  the  six 
classes  of  business,  showing  for  each  class  the  total  for  all  States  com- 
bined, so  far  as  canvassed. 

Table  IV, — Summary  of  capital  invested,  taxes  and  rent  paid,  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic,  by  States,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1806. — This  table  brings  together  the  State  totals,  showing  the  facts  for 
the  29,258  estJiblishments  canvassed.  The  table  shows  that  the  20,258 
establishments  had  capital  to  the  value  of  $173,421,709  invested  exclu- 
sively in  the  liquor  traffic.  Of  this  capital  874,G81,G5G,  or  43.00  per 
cent,  was  owned  and  $9s,740,143,  or  50.04  i)er  cent,  rented.  The  value 
of  the  land  and  buildings  owned  and  rented  amounted  to  8125,788,071, 
or  72.53  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  total  value  of  fixtures  owned  and 
rented  amounted  to  $10,033,5S7,  or  0.31  per  cent  of  t\  "^he 

sundry  items  of  capital,  such  as  stock  and  cash  on  hand^ 
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and  unsettled  ledger  accounts,  amounted  to  836,699,241,  or  21.16  per 
cent  of  the  total  capital.  This  table  also  shows  that  the  29,258  estab- 
lishments paid  yearly  taxes  amounting  to  $1,534,346  on  the  laud  aud 
buildings  and  $291,096  on  the  fixtures  and  other  items  of  personal 
])roperty  devoted  exclusively  to  the  liquor  traflBc.  These  taxes  are  the 
general  tax  assessed  on  all  real  and  personal  property.  They  do  not 
include  licenses  or  special  taxes  imposed  on  the  liquor  business  as  such. 
The  total,  $1,825,442,  must  not  bo  accepted  as  the  amount  tliat  would 
be  collected  at  a  given  rate  of  taxation  on  the  value  shown  for  land 
and  buildings  and  fixtures.  In  many  cases  the  values  were  so  small 
that  a  tax  was  not  collected.  In  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  possibly 
in  other  localities,  no  tax  is  levied  by  the  State,  county,  or  cities  on 
fixtures  in  saloons.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  comparatively  few  liquor 
dealers  reported  taxes  paid  on  jiersonal  property,  the  amount  paid  for 
license  apparently  being  accepted  as  a  suflQcient  tax  on  property  of 
that  character.  Therefore  the  rate  of  taxation  for  the  United  States 
or  for  any  particular  State  or  locality  can  not  be  computed  from  these 
totals. 

The  amount  paid  as  rent  during  the  year  is  reported  as  $9,288,439. 
This  is  the  total  amount  that  would  have  been  received  if  rent  was 
actually  paid  for  the  entire  time  that  the  rented  proi>ertios  were  used 
for  the  liquor  traflftc.  In  cases  where  the  person  occupying  the  premises 
at  the  time  of  the  canvass  had  not  been  in  i>ossession  for  the  entire 
year  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  him  was  reported,  and  it  was  also 
ascertained  how  long  the  premises  had  been  used  for  the  liquor  busi- 
ness during  the  year;  the  amount  paid  by  the  former  occupants  was 
then  estimated.  The  total,  therefore,  is  only  the  rent  charged  to  the 
premises  or  that  portion  of  the  premises  used  for  the  liquor  trafBc  dur- 
ing that  part  of  the  year  that  they  were  used  for  that  purpose.  In 
many  cases  the  premises  were  used  for  other  business  or  were  idle 
during  a  part  of  the  twelve  months,  therefore  the  amount  reported  as 
rent  can  not  be  used  to  compute  the  per  cent  of  return  for  reuteil 
property  used  in  the  liquor  trattic. 

The  29,258  establishments  canvassed  were  controlled  by  34,700  firm 
members  and  individual  proprietors,  of  whom  33,017,  or  95.15  percent, 
were  males,  and  1,()83,  or  4.85  per  cent,  were  females.  The  average 
number  of  employees  who  were  engaged  a  portion  of  their  time  at  least 
in  connection  with  the  liquor  trattic  was  43,802,  of  whom  37,984,  or  86.72 
per  cent,  were  males,  and  5,818,  or  13,28  per  cent,  were  females.  If 
these  employees  had  devoted  their  time  to  the  liquor  traffic  exclusively, 
it  would  have  required  31,332  persons  to  carry  on  the  liquor  business 
of  the  29,258  establishments. 

There  were,  according  to  the  estimate  based  on  the  canvass  of  40,774 
special-tax  payers,  and  already  shown  in  the  table  on  page  525, 161,483 
establishments  in  the  whole  country  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  at  the 
ti^ ^  %o  canvass  made  by  this  Department  during  the  year  1800.    It 
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is  also  estimated  that  there  were  22,?31  special-tax  payers  who  had 
evidently  been  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  at  some  time  during  tlie 
year,  but  who  had  discontinued  the  business  at  the  time  the  s[)ecial 
agent  called  to  secure  a  report.  As  the  special  object  of  this  branch 
of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain  the  capital,  employees,  etc.,  of 
establishments  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  at  anyone  time, those  that 
had  discontinued  business  should  not  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  liquor  traffic  by  the 
])ersons  or  tirms  represented  by  the  17,770  special-tax  payers  estimated 
as  having  no  appreciable  capital  invested  in  the  liquor  business.  This 
amount,  while  perhaps  considerable  in  the  aggregate,  could  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  total,  and  as  there  appears  to  be  no  reliable  method  of 
estimating  the  amount  so  invested  it  has  not  been  considered. 

There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  capital  that  could  be  considered  as 
invested  in  the  liquor  traffic  by  the  1,8GG  breweries  and  0,689  distill- 
eries, as  these  breweries  and  distilleries  held  3,048  special  tax  stamps 
as  dealers.  These  tax  stamps  were  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  traffic  at  or  adjacent  to  the  brewery  or  distillery,  and  the  capital 
invested  in  such  traffic  would  naturally  be  considered  as  representing  a 
part  of  the  investment  in  the  manufacturing  plant,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  so  reported  and  is  included  in  statistics  for  "Production." 
It  was  impracticable  to  make  a  separation  of  such  capital  so  as  to 
show  the  amount  invested  exclusively  in  the  traffic  in  liquors. 

Special-tax  stamps  issued  to  brewers  and  distillers  for  traffic  at  points 
distant  from  the  brewery  or  distillery  have  been  counted  as  dealers. 

It  is  impracticable  to  give  estimates  of  the  capital,  employees,  etc., 
representing  the  liquor  traffic  in  each  State  and  Territory.  Such  esti- 
mates would  have  to  be  based  on  average  conditions  for  all  the  States 
canvassed  and  would  not  correctly  represent  the  individual  States  and 
Territories  where  widely  varying  conditions  are  known  to  exist.  This 
may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  Table  IV,  But  the  facts  given  in 
Table  IV,  covering  as  they  do  a  canvass  of  parts  of  14  States  and 
including  nearly  ouefifth  of  the  entire  number  of  establishments  in  the 
country,  are  believed  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  whole  country. 
And  it  is  believed  that  an  estimate  for  the  101,483  establishments  in 
the  whole  country,  if  based  on  an  average  of  the  facts  shown  in  Table 
IV,  will  be  substantially  accurate.    Estimates  have  thus  been  made. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  the  capital  invested  exclusively 
in  the  liquor  traffic  by  the  101,483  establishments,  as  estimated  by  the 
method  just  described,  was  $957,102,907.  Of  this  amount  8412,188,729, 
or  4.'i.00  ]>er  cent,  represented  the  value  of  land  and  buildings,  fixtures, 
and  other  i)ropertics  owned  by  the  persons  or  firms  carrying  on  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  $.>44,974,178,  or  50.94  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty rented  by  them.  The  estimated  annual  taxes  paid  on  the 
was  $10,075,120,  and  the  rent  paid  on  the  rented  property  f 
For  the  reason  heretofore  given  the  estimated  amount  of  tfl 
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not  be  used  as  a  basis  to  estimate  the  rate  of  taxation,  or  the  estimatetl 
rent  as  the  basis  to  ascertain  the  per  cent  of  return  on  rented  property 
used  in  tlie  licjuor  traflic.  All  of  these  values  ]>ertaiu  exclusively  to 
the  li<iu()r  traffic  and  not  to  any  other  liusiness  that  maj-  bo  conducteil 
by  the  diltVnent  establishments.  The  estimated  number  of  proi>rietors 
or  firm  members  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  was  101,510  and  the 
employees  241,755.  If  the  employees  had  devoted  their  entire  time  to 
the  lifjuor  traflic,  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  have  required  172,031  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  161,48,':5  establishments. 

Table  V. — ^Sin)nnary  of  caiyital  invesUilj  taxes  and  rent  j)aidy  ami 
2)crsons  entjaged  in  each  elans  of  liquor  tragic  for  the  year  ending  Jnnr 
30y  lS'.)(i. — This  table  summarizes,  by  classes  of  business,  the  facts  for 
the  whole  number  of  establishments.  From  this  it  appears  that  of  the 
L*0,i;58  places  of  business  for  which  reports  were  secured  20,282,  or  C0.ri2 
l)er  cent,  were  engaged  exclusively  in  the  retail  liquor  traffic;  7,552,  or 
25.S1  ])cr  cent,  in  the  retail  liquor  traffic  combined  with  some  other 
business;  214,  or  0.73  per  cent,  in  the  wholesale  liquor  traffic  exclu- 
sively; t')7,  or  0.13  per  cent  in  the  wholesale  liquor  traffic  combined 
with  some  other  business;  085,  or  3.37  per  cent,  in  the  retail  and 
wholesale  liquor  traffic;  and  18>^,  or  0.G4  per  cent,  in  the  i*etail  and 
wholesale  liquor  trallic  combined  with  some  other  business. 

Turning  to  capital,  it  appears  that  of  the  aggregate,  $173,421,700,  the 
retail  licpior  trade  exclusively  had  8102,470,580,  or  50.00  per  cent;  retail 
li(iat)r  in  combination  with  other  business  had  $20,740,403,  or  15.42  per 
cent:  wholesale  liquor  exclusively,  88,401,488,  or  4.00  per  cent;  whole- 
sale liquor  in  combination  with  other  business,  $305,451,  or  0.23  i>er 
cent;  retail  and  wholesale  liquor,  $20,720,107,  or  17.14  i)er  cent;  and 
retail  and  wholesale  liquor  in  combination  with  other  business, 
85,501,080,  or  3.22  pei-  cent. 

Table  IT. — Establinhmcnts  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  in  conne<:tion 
with  other  business^  arranged  according  to  per  cent  of  liquor  traffic  of  total 
bu,siness,/or  each  State,  by  character  of  business,  for  the  year  ending  June 
off,  :/S/^6'.— l']stablishments  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  in  connection 
with  some  other  business  are  in  this  table  grouped  according  to  such 
business  and  ac^cording  to  tlie  i)er  cent  that  liquor  traffic  is  of  the  total 
business.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  i>roportion  that  the  liquor  tmffic 
was  ol*  the  entire  business  of  those  establishments  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried on  in  connection  with  other  business  the  following  question  was 
asked:  "What  proportion  of  the  entire  business  of  all  kinds,  for  the 
year,  is  represented  by  the  liquor  traffic?"  The  replies  submitted  in 
unswer  to  this  question  are  presented  in  this  table. 

Table  VI T. — Summary  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  liquor  trapic 
in  connection  with  other  business^  arranged  according  to  per  cent  of  liquor 
traffic  of  total  business,  by  character  of  business,  for  the  year  ending  June 
:iO,  isfff;, — This  table  is  a  summary  of  the  jireceding  by  character  of 
business,  <*ombining  the  various  States  canvassed. 
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III  Table  VI  tbo  establish meiits  engageil  in  the  dififerent  classes  of 
business  reported  as  beiug  carried  on  iu  connection  ^vitb  the  liquor  traf- 
fic are  aiTangeil  so  as  to  show  for  each  State  and  each  class  of  business 
the  number  of  establishments  having  a  specified  percentage  of  their 
entire  business  devoted  to  the  liquor  traffic.  Table  VII  shows  similar 
facts  for  all  the  establishments  canvassed  in  each  class  of  business. 
Tliesc  tables  indicate,  for  the  establishments  canvassed,  whether  the 
liquor  traffic  forms  the  major  or  minor  portion  of  the  business  of  the 
establishments  in  which  it  isconducted  inconnection  with  other  business. 

Of  the  29,258  establishments  canvassed  7,777,  or  26.58  per  ce!it, 
rei>orted  that  the  liquor  traffic  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  other 
business.  The  twelve  classes  of  business  shown  to  have  been  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  li(juor  traffic  are  in  some  instances  com- 
binations of  distinct  pursuits j  for  instance,  the  class  "bakeries  and 
confectioneries''  includes  "bakeries"  or  "confectioneries"  as  well  as 
"bakeries  and  confectioneries;''  the  class  "pleasure  resorts"  includes 
museums,  music  halls,  summer  gardens,  and  theaters.  The  grocery 
business  .appears  most  freiiuently  in  connection  with  the  liquor  trade, 
3,078  establishments  beiug  reported.  Xext  come  hotels  and  boarding 
and  lodging  houses,  2,117  establishments,  and  drug  stores,  1,0CG  estab- 
lishments. l$y  reference  to  Table  VII  it  appears  that  3,7G3  establish- 
ments, or  48.39  per  cent  of  the  7,777,  reported  that  the  liquor  traffic 
formed  50  i)er  cent  or  more  of  the  entire  yearly  business  of  the  estab- 
lishments. Of  the  3,078  groceries  in  which  the  liquor  traffic  was  carried 
on,  l,il4,  or  45.94  per  cent,  reported  that  the  liquor  traffic  represented 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  their  entire  annual  business,  and  of  the  2,117 
hotels  and  boarding  and  lodging  houses  reporting,  1,528,  or  72.18  per 
cent,  reported  that  the  litjuor  traffic  formed  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
entire  business.  As  previously  explained,  the  capital  invested  and 
other  statistical  information  reported  by  these  7,777  establishments 
related  exclusively  to  the  liquor  traffic. 

Table  VIII, — EstahUshments  occupying  rented  property  aufaycil  in 
each  class  of  liquor  traffic^  by  localities^  for  the  year  ending  June  30^ 
18i)G. — This  table  shows  the  establishments  occupying  rented  property 
in  detail  for  each  city  in  which  there  were  100  or  more  special-tax 
paj'crs,  all  other  localities  being  combined  and  designated  as  "rural.'* 
The  totals  are  also  shown  for  all  the  localities  in  each  State  so  far  as 
canvassed. 

Table  IX, — Summary  of  establishments  occupying  rented  prope^^ty 
engaged  in  each  class  of  liquor  traffic^  by  States^  for  the  year  ending  June 
.;/>,  1890, — This  table  summarizes  the  preceding,  bringing  all  the  State 
totals  together.  The  great  extent  to  which  rented  property  is  used  in 
the  liquor  traffic  is  shown.  It  appears  that  of  the  20,093  establish- 
ments occupying  rented  property  15,458,  or  70.93  per  cent,  wer*»  *  «vod 
in  the  liquor  traffic  only,  while  4,035,  or  23.07  per  cent,  wer< 
some  other  business  in  combination  with  the  liquor  traffic 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  States^  the  number  of  establishments 
engaged  in  the  retail,  wholesale,  and  retail  and  wholesale  liqaor  traffic, 
res])ectively,  and  the  number  and  percentage  in  each  class  tliat  occu- 
pied rented  property.  In  this  table  the  establishments  engaged  excla- 
sively  in  the  liquor  traffic  and  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  in  connection 
with  other  business  have  been  combined. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  CANVASSED  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OCCUPTIXG  RENTED 

TROPEKTY.  1896. 


Ritail. 


Wholesale. 


ISetail  aD<l  \rhole- 
<«alc. 


AggregaU'. 


St:ile8. 


Renting. 


Reiitin;;. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Culifornia 

(.'oimecticut  . 

Delaware 

niiuois 

Iowa 

LoulHlaiia...., 

Marj'land 

Missi8si]»T)i .. 
New  York... 

Ohio 

Rhode  IsluDtl 

TenncBnee 

Virginia 

WiHCUDsin  — 


1,479 

1,443 

97.56 

2.239 

1.570 

70. 12  ; 

293 

174 

59.39  1 

6,340 

4,720 

74.45  1 

542 

314 

57.93  ! 

2,  334  ' 

1,478 

6:J.32 

2.872 

2.240 

77.99 

80 

46 

57.50 

3,770 

1,998 

53.00 

2,  «3C 

1,872 

71.02 

1,158 

803 

69.34 

829 

559 

67.43  1 

834 

553 

66.31  '■ 

2,428 

1,  375 

56.63  ; 

Total. 


60 
Irt 

1 

19 
10 
23 

8 

5 
20 
53 

5 
16 

5 


Num 
ber. 


50 
7 
1 

15 
3 

17 

5 
o 

0 
43 
3 
8 
3 


16  •■ 


Per 
cent. 

83. 33 
70.00 
mo.  00 
78.95 
30.00 
73.91 
02.50 
40.00 
30.00 
81.13 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
43.75 


Total, 


126 

166 
11 

222 
59 
73 

109 
12 

124 
82 
63 
27 
32 
07 


Renting. 


I 


Total 27.834    19,  U5     68.78       251       170     67.73    1,173 


Num- 
ber. 


120 

96 

6 

140 
27 
44 
79 
7 
62 
65 
46 
20 
18 
30 


Per 
cent. 

95.23 
57.83 
54.55 
67.12 
45.70 
60.27 
72.48 
58.83 
50.00 
79.27 
73.02 
74.07 
56.25 
58.21 


Total. 


1,665 

2,415 

306 

6,681 

eii 

2,430 

2,989 

97 

3.914 

2,771 

1.226 

872 

871 

2,611 


Renting. 


Nam-    Per 
ber.     cent 


778     66.33  29,268 


1,613 

1,673 

181 

4.884 

344 

1,539 

2.324 

55 

2,066 

1.980 

862 

587 

674 

1,421 


96.88 
09.28 
59.34 
74.21 
56.30 
03.33 
77.75 
50.70 
52.78 
71.45 
09.49 
67.82 
65.00 
60.59 


20,093     68.  G8 


This  Statement  shows  that  out  of  the  entire  20,258  establishments 
canvassed  20,093,  or  CS.6S  per  cent,  were  occupying  rented  property. 


TUK    REVENUE    FROM    THE    PRODUCTION   OF   AND    THE 

TRAFFIC  IN  LIQUORS. 

The  revenue  derived  from  liquor  manufacture  and  traffic  consists  of 
the  general  tax  levied  on  real  and  personal  property  employed  in  such 
manufacture  and  traffic;  the  United  States  internal-revenue  tax;  the 
customs  duties  on  imported  liquors;  the  license  fees  or  special  taxes 
collected  under  authority  of  the  States,  counties,  and  municipalities; 
and  the  fines  collected  from  violators  of  the  internal-revenue  laws  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  States,  <*ounties,  and  municipalities  controlling  the 
manufacture  and  traffic. 

The  annual  amount  derived  from  the  tax  on  real  and  i>ersonal  prop- 
erty owned  by  persons  and  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors 
is  estimated  at  $1,225,805.85,  and  the  tax  on  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty occupied  by  persons  and  firms  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
devoted  exclusively  to  such  traftic,  as  shown  by  such  investigation,  is 
cstimate<l  at  $10,075,120.  The  amount  of  the  United  States  internal- 
revenue  tax  is  ascertained  from  the  rei)orts  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  The  customs  duties  on  imiK)rted  liquors  are  shown 
in  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
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inent.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to  revenue  collected  by 
Stiites,  counties,  and  municipalities,  however,  special  investigation  was 
necessary.  These  facts  were  compiled  from  reports  furnished  by  State, 
county,  and  municipal  officials  and  show  the  amount  of  revenue  col- 
lected as  license  fees  or  special  taxes  and  fines  for  the  violation  of  the 
laws  controlling  the  liquor  business  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1891),  or  the  most  convenient  fiscal  year  ending  nearest  to  that  date. 

A  complete  canvass  has  been  made  of  the  entire  country,  and  it  is 
believed  that  reports  have  been  secured  from  i)ractically  all  of  the 
political  subdivisions  in  which  revenue  of  this  character  was  collected 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1890. 

In  some  States — for  instance,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio — all  the  license  fees  or  special  taxes  were  collected  by  the 
county  officials,  certain  proportions  being  paid  into  the  State,  county, 
aii:i  municipal  treasuries.  For  States  in  which  this  practice  prevails, 
the  table  wliich  follows  does  not  show  the  number  of  municipalities 
that  receive  revenue,  but  only  the  number,  if  any,  in  which  the  officials 
actually  collected  license  fees  or  taxes  of  this  character. 

In  Iowa  the  county  officials  collect  a  special  tax  from  the  liquor 
traffic,  half  of  which  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  municipality 
where  the  saloon  is  located  and  half  into  the  county  treasury.  In 
addition  to  this  tax  the  cities  have  the  right  to,  and  do,  collect  a  si)e- 
cial  tax  on  the  liquor  traffic,  the  entire  amount  of  which  is  paid  into 
the  city  treasury.  For  States  in  which  this  practice  prevails,  the  table 
shows  the  number  of  counties  in  which  the  officials  collect  a  revenue, 
and  also  the  number  of  municipalities  that  collect  a  revenue  in  addition 
to  that  collected  under  authority  of  the  county.  Therefore  the  table 
does  not  show  the  total  number  of  municipalities  that  receive  a  revenue 
from  this  source,  as  in  a  number  of  States  the  county  officials  collect 
the  revenue  and  pay  it,  or  a  proportion  of  it,  to  the  municipalities. 

Fines  are  collected  by  numerous  officials.  Fot  instance,  in  Massachu- 
setts they  are  collected  by  justices  of  the  peace,  the  clerk,  or,  if  no 
clerk,  the  justice  of  the  municipal  or  police  and  district  courts,  the 
sheriff,  the  keeper  of  the  jail,  or  the  master  of  the  house  of  correction. 
All  fines  collected  under  sentence  of  the  superior  court  are  paid  into 
the  county  treasuries,  and  all  collected  under  sentence  of  courts  inferior 
thereto  arc  paid  into  the  town  or  city  treasuries. 

The  table  showing  the  number  of  counties  and  municipalities  report- 
ing in  regard  to  the  collection  of  license  fees  or  special  taxes  and  fines 
follow>*. 
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COr.VlIES  XSl)  ML'MriPALITIES  COLLEC'TIXir  LICENSE  FEES  OU  SPECIAL  TAXfii 

AND  FINES.  IJY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Conntie.r.  portiugtlieeoUwtioaof-   MaD:vi|«Uti«rei«rti»«  thecollwr- 


.^ ::!!•■■»  ami  Ti-rrilorieA. 


No 

tax.  i^r 
fine-*. 


License 

or  tax. 

but  no 

fines. 


F'ineA. 
but  no 
lici-Dse 
or  tax. 


License 

or  tax 

and 

fines. 


No 

lii-enac. 

tax,  or 

fineii. 


License 

or  tax. 

but  no 

fines. 


rine«. 
bat  BO 
license 
or  tax. 


Lic<-ii««' 

or  tax 

an<l 

fine!«. 


Aialinu'j 

Al::!>k:i  ic; .. 
A:i/oiia 

AlU'illAOH... 

{'iiUl'frniu... 

O»lora.-:o 

Counc-vtirut, 
Dflav.j.n-  ... 


21 


11 


19 


14 


53 


Is 


liUtrict  ol'(;oliiiiilfia. 

Flori'la 

Gw.r- a 

Idnho 

iUitioN 

liK^'uiia 

Iu<li:in  Tenitory  («;. 

lt)vr;i ' 

Kaiis:iH 

KfMitiicky 

I<uiiinian:i 

Main*» 

Murylaud 

MabHacliiisettD 

Miohi^rnu 

Miiincsot;! 

]V!i)4aiiiKip]»i 

MiM!»ouri. 

Moiitiiiia 

Nc'brnHka 

Xcvaila 

yevf  }Iami>shire 

New  .JiTwy 

New  Mexico 

New  York  (h) 

North  Curoliiia 

North  l>:ikota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

( )regoTi , 

I*i'iinHylvania 

Klioilo*  IsIuikI 

Sonth  Taroliiia 

South  Dakota 

Tciin<sse»* 

T<'.\as 


rtah 

A'emiont 

Virpiiiia 

WnshiiiKton  . . . 
Wi'st  Virginia. 

Wirtronrtiii 

Wyoiaiiij:  ir)  .. 


Total 


35 


-•1  i 


11 
17 
46 
23 
1 
2 


15 
1 

4 


12 
71 


51 


27 
37 
19 
8 
50 


4 
17 


35 
1 


1 

8 

10 

3 

f» 
I 

1 

1 
*> 

12 

41 

8 
41 


o 

8 

27 

43 

lu9 


i 
IJ 
63 
05 

1 


2I> 

17 

26 

149 

120 


30 

57 

9 

329 

234 


50 
IH 
10 


32 
41 
»5 
37 


25 


5  I 


13 
2 

16 


2») 

U 

53 

10 


l» 


it 

39 
40 
13 


75 


9 

1 
35 
19 
10 
54 
20 

I 

14 


12 
4  ' 

11  ! 


22  : 

10  , 


42 

12 
3 

•.m 

3 
6 


152 
286 

32 
8 

21 

8 

142 

74B 

62 

11 
454 

45 
162 


96 

100 
49 

17 

8 

53 


243 

15 

mi 

18 
305 


11 
14 


10 
1 


9 

4 


10 
14 
14 


IS 

35 

6 


17 
19 


70 
14 
74 
13 
19 
60 


1 
1 
1 


2 
2 

49 

11 

51 

12 

1 

H 

7 

17 

49 


3 
3 


H 
6 
13 
4 
2 
7 


31 
99 
92<> 
28 
66 


84 


27 
58 


2i 


11 


Z.i 

147 

12 


3 

9 

e 


43 

21 

3 


80 
22 
17 


13 
1 


9 
21 


11 

5 

12 


14 

17 

158 

23 

53 

U 

3 

59 

18 

174 

463 


2i 


17 
61 

107 
25 
0« 
49 
76 
29 

009 


736 


1.195 


292 


470 


4.  856         3, 214 


I 

3  . 
1 


4 

9 


16  ' 
I 


18 


00 

20 

6 

4 
48 


19 
I 


1 

12 

158 


4 

34 


I  : 

14  , 

5"1 


1 

i 

U 

15 

1 


9 
9 

51 


r-j 


II 

6 
I 
1 


75 


•I 

5 

21 


1) 

In 

2 


11 


5 
21 


2 

3;) 
9 

15 


21 
.1 

:c 

61 


632  • 


i^j 


a  No  iTifoi-niation  recc'ive<l  except  that  conccrninii  United  States  revenue. 

h  Infonniitiou  obt:iine<l  from  Slate  re]>ort.  but  not  iu  form  for  this  tabnlntioii.    All  tlic  counties 
^fii')  in  the  State  a]i])ear  Xn  have  collecteif  revenue  for  tlie  l>eiietit  of  the  State  anil  luunicipalitiiM. 
<-  lijforni:i(iiiii  faruisht'il  by  a  State  otllcial,  but  not  in  fonn  for  this  tabulation. 


The  number  of  counties  in  which  revenue  was  collected  as  shown  by 
this  table  will  not.  in  every  instance,  agree  with  the  number  of  counties 
in  wliieh  revenue  was  collected  as  shown  by  Table  X,  of  the  Twelfth 
Annual  lieport,  because  in  some  States  the  municipalities  <:ollect  revenue 
for  the  benefit  of  the  counties.  In  New  Jersey  the  county  ofllcials  col- 
lect license  fees,  but  it  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipalities.  Tliere- 
Uno  the  above  table  shows  that  in  Xew  Jersey  there  were  20  counties 
<-  collected  license  fees,  while  Table  X  shows  that  the  counties  in  the 
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State  received  no  revenue  from  license  fees  or  special  taxes.  In  other 
words,  the  preceding  table  does  not  show  the  total  number  of  counties 
or  municipalities  that  receive  license  fees  or  special  taxes  and  fines  from 
the  liquor  business,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  the  number  in  which  the 
otiicials  collect  such  revenue. 

No  information  except  that  concerning  United  States  revenue  wns 
received  for  Alaska  or  Indian  Territory.  There  were  2,771  organized 
counties  in  the  Tnited  States,  and  excluding  Wyoming  there  were 
2,750  organized  counties.  The  officials  in  736  of  these  counties,  or  2G.GS 
iwv  cent  of  the  total,  reported  that  no  license  fees  or  special  taxes  and 
lines  were  collected  from  the  liquor  business ^  in  1,255  counties  (which 
ii'.cludo  the  GO  in  New  York),  or  45.49  jyer  cent  of  the  total,  the  othcials 
reported  that  license  fees  or  special  taxes  had  been  collected,  but  no 
lines;  in  202  counties,  or  10.58  per  cent  of  the  total,  they  reported  that 
lines  had  been  collected,  but  no  license  fees  or  special  taxes;  while  in 
47C  counties,  or  17.25  per  cent  of  the  total,  they  repoited  that  both 
license  fees  or  special  taxes  and  fines  had  been  collected.  Combining 
tho  counties  that  reported  only  one  class  of  revenue  with  those  that 
reported  both,  it  appears  that  the  officials  in  2,023  counties,  or  73.32  x)er 
cent  ol*  the  total,  collected  a  special  revenue,  either  as  license  fees  or 
fines,  from  the  liquor  traffic.  The  officials  in  1,731  counties,  or  G2.74 
l)er  <'ent  of  the.  total,  reported  that  license  fees  or  special  taxes  had 
been  collected  from  the  liquor  business. 

In  considering  the  nuinicipalities  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
term  embraced  all  minor  civil  divisions  within  a  county.  In  4,850 
municipalities  the  officials  reported  that  no  license  fees  or  special 
taxes  aiid  fines  were  collected  from  the  liquor  business.  This  number 
includes  many  places  that  were  not  incorporated,  and  for  that  reason 
collecteil  no  revenue.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  municipalities  in 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
conditions  in  these  States  were  such  that  schedules  had  to  l>e  sent  to  a 
large  number  of  municipalities  in  order  to  insure  i-eports  being  secured 
for  all  places  in  which  revenue  was  collected.  The  fact  that  the  places 
were  or  were  not  incorporated  could  not  be  determined  prior  to  send- 
ing the  schedule.  While,  as  a  rule,  the  license  fees  or  special  taxe^ 
were  collected  by  the  county  officials  in  Connecticut,  Michigan,  and 
Ohio,  the  city  officials  in  these  States  could  and  did  to  some  extent 
collect  fines  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  controlling  the 
liquor  business. 

Tnhlc  A\ — License  /c€8  or  S2)eclal  ta,ves  amJ  fincis  roUccfed  from  the 
Uifiu.r  business  bjf  *S7«/<',  eountt/,  and  viiinicipal  officials ^  by  conntieSjfor 
the  year  ending  June  oOj  t'^OG, — This  table  shows  in  detail  for  each  State 
the  amount  of  license  fees  or  special  taxes  and  fines  collected  in  each 
county  for  the  benefit  of  State,  county,  and  municipality.  The*' 
are  in  the  next  table  brought  together  by  States,  and  in  adi 
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anionuT  of  ]U:i;u--^<:  Ices  <"»r  .special  taxes  colletrted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
r'liited  .States  is  given. 

Tahl*  A'/. — Llri'Hsr  ftt.H  tft'  ftpecial  taxtt  ami  nncfc  vollerttd  froM  tkf 
liquor  hf(SuU'<y,  hif  SOitf^  *UiH  Terriforiex^  for  the  ytrar  tmUng  Junt  >(>. 
l^'jh. — This  table  sho'.v.s  that.  acc«>rding  to  the  reports  received  by  the 
Dc'iiartmcut  from  .State,  county,  and  nmuicipal  otticials,  and  the  report 
of  The  Coniiiiissioner  of  Internal  IJevcniie.  the  total  amount  collecte^l 
duriiij^  the  year  ending  June  30.  ISfM}.  as  a  special  revenue  from  the 
liquor  business  was  S10.J.020.17.J.  Of  this  anioant  the  United  States 
received  *11 1,150.8151.77,  or  09.3. j  per  cent :  the  States,  Alo,49{>.3ir».  10. 
or  0.30  i»er  cent;  the  counties.  ^5,3S0.7S2.81.  or  3.27  per  cent:  the 
municipalities,  $34.089.21.j.2C,  or  21.0J  per  cent.  The  license  fees  or 
special  taxes  amounted  to  8 104,010,401. OS,  or  Dt».39  ]ier  cent  of  the  total. 
and  the  lines  to  *  1,003,773.32,  or  0.r,l  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Tlie  revenue  siiown  tn  have  beeu  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  is  tlie  amount  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
licvenue  as  tlie  collections  from  distilled  and  fermented  liqnors.  If  it 
were  desired  to  ascertain  the  net  amount  realized  by  the  United  States 
as  revenue  from  tlie  liquor  business,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deduct 
from  the  above  amount  the  cost  of  collection.  This,  for  all  classes  of 
internal  revenue,  was  j?4,080.202.47.  The  expense  that  i)ertains  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  from  the  liquor  business  as  distinct  from  that 
for  the  <:ollei*tion  of  revenue  from  tobacco,  oleomargarine,  and  other 
sources  is  not  reported,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  estimate  it. 

The  Commissionei"  of  Internal  Kevenue  rei>orts  $184,107.44  as  the 
net  total  of  penalties  collected  during  the  year.  This  amonnt  includes 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  confiscated  liquors,  some  miscella- 
neous items,  and  all  amounts  recovered  by  suits  for  violations  of  the 
internal-revenue  laws  generally.  It  was  impossible  to  ascertain,  from 
th<j  records  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  portion  of  this  total  that 
was  collected  for  violation  of  those  provisions  of  the  laws  which  pertain 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  and  fermented 
liquors.  It  is  probable  that  the  larger  portion,  possibly  two-thirds 
(J?122,778.29).  of  the  total  penalties  were  collected  from  the  liquor  busi- 
ness. The  clerks  of  the  United  States  district  courts  in  Indian 
Territory  reported  that  they  collected  during  the  year  from  violators  of 
the  statutes  controlling  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Territory  >fl,0CC.C7. 
This  will  make  an  estimated  total  of  j?  123,844.90  as  the  annual  amount 
derived  by  the  United  States  as  revenue  from  fines,  sales  of  confiscated 
liquors,  and  miscellaneous  items  pertaining  to  the  liquor  business,  but 
not  roiiortcd  as  special  taxes. 

As  a  rule,  the  amounts  indicated  in  Tables  X  and  XI  as  having  been 
taken  from  State  rei)orts  arc  the  net  receipts — that  is,  the  aggregate, 
less  any  (commissions  or  fees  that  may  have  been  allowed  for  collecting. 
In  States  where  no  fees  or  commissions  were  allowed,  but  a  salary 
paid,  the  amounts  are  the  gross  collections.    The  circular  sent  fi*om  the 
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lartmeiit  was  designed  to  ascertnin  tbe  total  amount  collected. 
[1  poininiHBioiis  or  teas  vere  allowed  and  reported  separately  tLey 
apiiortioned  among  tlie  collections  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  State,  tiie 
nty-j  or tlie  muuicipalitiea,  respectively.  This  was  oeceasnry  in  order 
make,  as  far  as  iiossible,  a  nniform  rejrart,  as  in  the  majority  of  the 
ooaiities  and  cities  the  olticials  n-ere  paid  salaries,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  total  salary  that  was  paid  for  collect- 
ing the  revciuie  from  the  lienor  business  as  distinct  from  the  other 
miscellaneons  duties  performe<i  by  the  same  official. 

Ill  some  States— for  instance,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — the 
otiiciats  who  collect  the  license  fees  are  allowed  a  fee  on  each  applica- 
tion, also  fees  for  issuing  transfers  of  licenses  and  fees  to  meet  expenses 
of  advertising,  recording,  etc.  In  some  States  these  fees  were  retaiue<l 
part  of  the  salary  or  jierquisite,  while  in  others  they  were  paid  into 
LC  county  or  municipal  treasnry.     Fees  of  this  character  had  evidently 

been  fully  reported  in  all  of  the  states. 

The  revenue  derived  from  ■■  druggists'  licenses,''  under  which  liquor  is 

on  a  physician's  prescription  or  in  limited  quantities,  is  uol  included 

in  this  roijort,  because  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  proportional 

nmoatit  of  tbe  druggist's  license  that  should  be  charged  to  tbe  traffic 

in  liijuorB  only.     For  tbe  same  reason  licenses  issued  to  niercliants 

indiscriminately  or  according  to  the  amount  of  business  transacted,  bnt 

not  designating  the  liquor  business  as  a  special  object  of  taxation,  have 

not  been  included.    If,  however,  the  druggist  or  merchant  was  reijuired 

to  pay  a  license  in  additiou  to  his  regular  dmggist'sor  merchant's  license 

iu  order  to  sell  liquors,  the  amount  of  this  additional  license  has  been 

ascertained  and  is  iiicluded  in  tbe  license  fees  or  special  taxes.     In  the 

States  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  a  general  ad  valorem  tax  is  imposed 

on  iillstockof  merchants,  and  in  additiou  to  this  a  license  fee  is  required 

for  tbe  sale  of  liquors.    The  amount  of  this  ad  valorem  tax  collected  iu 

Kentucky  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 

I  was  $17,970.47.    The  anionnt  collected  in   Missouri  during  the 

ending  December  31,  1890,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  coun- 

was$14,13t).23.     In  these  States  thelawscontaiu  special  provisions 

to  the  method  of  collecting  this  tax  on  liquors,  and  the  amounts  here 

en  have  been  taken  from  the  State  reports.    The  amount  collected 

Kentncky  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties  and  cities  or  in  Missouri  for 

benefit  of  the  cities  (if  any)  is  not  shown.     While  there  is  probably 

eonsiderable  revenue  derived  in  this  way  from  the  liquor  business,  it 

not  be  considered  a  st*^cial  tax  or  license,  and  it  probably  has  not 

in  fully  reported  in  response  to  inquiries  concerning  the  tax  paid  on 

.1  and  personal  property.    This  class  of  revenue,  therefore,  is  not 

iluded  in  this  report,  except  to  the  extent  given  above  for  Kentucky 

id  Missouri. 

The  inquiry  coucovniug  fines  was  intended  to  secure  a  rc|K)rt  of  any 
'cnno  derived  especially  from  the  liquor  business  that  probably  woul 
aitw— No.  17 3 
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not  hi*  ;4ivcii  in  answer  to  inquiries  con ceru lug  license  fees  or  taxc$. 
Therefore  not  only  fines  and  costs  were  given  in  answer  to  this  inquirj, 
bnt  also  amounts  derived  from  tbe  sale  of  coDfiscated  liquors. 

The  Department  has  taken  every  precaution  to  obtain,  as  far  as  i>os- 
sible.  a  full  report  as  to  the  fines  collected  for  violations  of  ibe  laws 
controlling  the  liquor  business,  and  it  is  believed  that  for  tbe  majority 
of  the  States  complete  rei>orts  have  been  secured.  In  some  Statesfines 
were  paid  into  the  county  and  municipal  treasuries  in  lump  sums,  with- 
out designating  the  character  of  the  oifeuse  for  whicb  the  fine  was 
imiK)S('d.  In  such  cases,  when  the  treasurer  or  accounting  officer  couhl 
not  give  the  amount  of  fines  for  violations  of  the  laws  controlling  the 
lifpior  business,  schedules  were  sent  to  the  court  officials  or  others  who 
were  sui)i>osed  to  be  cognizant  of  the  character  of  the  prosecutions. 
In  a  few  States  the  fines  collected  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
prosfrcuting  attorneys'  fees  and  other  court  expenses.  In  such  cases 
it  was  difiicult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount 
collected. 

Tlie  fines  shown  in  this  report  do  not  include  those  collectetl  for 
drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct. 

Whih*  it  is  known  that  in  many  States  there  was  a  large  number  of 
])ro.sec(itions  for  violations  of  the  liquor  laws,  from  an  examination 
of  the  reports  it  appears  that  there  were  comparatively  few  convic- 
tions, and  of  the  convictions  a  comparatively  small  number  in  which 
fines  w«Te  actually  collected.  A  large  proi>ortion  of  the  cases  were 
compioniiscd  or  the  fines  remitted  on  the  payment  of  costly  while  in 
others  a  Jail  sentence  was  imposed  and  no  fine  or  costs  collected.  lu 
certain  localities  in  New  »Iersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  possibly  in  other 
States,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  to  institute  prosecutions 
for  keeping  a  ''disorderly  house"  when  the  disorder  consisted  entirely 
of  the  illegal  sale  of  liquors:  but  as  the  court  records  do  not  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  was  considered  in  the  prosecu- 
tion, it  was  imi>ossible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  cases  were  due  to 
violations  of  the  liquor  laws. 

Only  money  actually  collected  has  been  reported.  If  the  fine  im|>ose<l 
was  worked  out  on  the  county  farm,  roads,  or  other  method  of  convict 
labor,  it  lias  not  been  considered.  It  was  not  practicable  to  separate 
the  value  of  such  services  rendered  by  those  convicted  for  violations 
of  the  liquor  laws  from  the  total  value  placed  on  all  convict  labor. 

In  States  where  lo(?al-option  or  prohibition  laws  prevailed  the  local 
ollirials  and  the  special  agents  of  the  Department  frequently  reported 
tiiat  revenue  had  been  collc^cted,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  amounts 
were  indiscriminately  reported  as  licenses  or  fines,  it  was  impossible  to 
dec,id«»  to  which  class  of  revenue  they  should  be  assigned,  and  they 
\\ere  tabulated  as  returned. 

1  n  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  complete  returns, 
it  is  believed  that  the  actual  annual  amount  of  fines  collected  for  viola- 
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tious  of  the  laws  coutiolliug  the  liquor  traffic  is  but  slightly  in  excess 
of  that  shown  in  this  report. 

The  total  annual  revenue  derived  from  liquor  manufacture  and  traffic 
may  be  recapitulated  as  follows: 

Tax  on  real  and  p«rBonal  property  employed  iu  liquor  manufacture 

(estimated) $1,225,805.85 

Tax  on  re4il  and  personal  property  employed  in  liquor  traffic  (csti- 

niatrd) 10,075,120.00 

Ad  valorem  tax  in  Kentucky  and  MiKSonri 32, 115.  70 

United  States  internal-revenue  tax 114, 450,  861. 77 

IJcensc  fees  or  special  taxes,  States 10, 399, 015. 60 

License  fees  or  special  taxes,  counties 5,011,225.06 

License  foos  or  special  taxes,  municipalities 34, 155, 299. 25 

Fines,  States 91,299.56 

Fines,  counties 378,557.75 

Fines,  municipalitieH 533, 916. 01 

Fines,  sales  of  confiscated  liquors,  etc.,  United  States  (estimated)  . . .  123, 844. 96 

Customs  duties  <m  imported  liquors 6,  736, 063. 00 

Total 183,213,124.51 

After  what  has  been  said  about  the  methods  of  collecting  license 
fees  or  special  taxes  and  fines,  and  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the 
amounts  of  such  collections,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  collecting  such  revenues  was  simply  impossible.  The  offi- 
cials making  the  collections  were  generally  paid  salaries  covering  all 
the  duties  of  their  positions,  of  which  the  collections  formed  a  small 
and  variable  part.  In  the  collection  of  fines,  to  cite  an  example,  the 
cost  was  inseparably  bound  up  with  other  court  costs,  including  the 
salaries  of  a  number  of  officials.  For  these  reasons  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  even  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

THK  EXPERIKNCE  AXD  PEACTICE  OF  EMPLOYERS  RELA- 

TlYE  TO  THE  USE  OF  INTOXFCANTS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  strictly  statistical  results  of  a  study 
of  the  liquor  iiroblem  it  was  desired  to  possess  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  its  relation  to  employment, 
based  on  the  observation  and  experience  of  large  employers  of  labor  in 
various  industries.  It  seemed  desirable  to  ascertain  from  such  sources 
what  consideration  is  given  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  seeker  for 
employment  and  what  means  are  used  in  Judging  the  prospective 
employee  generally.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  lines  of  industry, 
establishments,  and  oceui^ations  in  which  those  indulging  in  intox- 
icating liquors  are  not  cmi)loyed,  and  the  reasons  for  such  nonemploy- 
njent,  seemed  imi)ortant.  Tlie  extent  of  the  use  of  liquors  by  employees 
subject  to  night  work,  overwork,  exposure,  irregularity  of  hours  of 
labor  such  as  to  work  hardship,  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
etc.,  was  deonicd  to  be  a  subject  on  which  employers  b* 
experience  and  opinions  of  value.    The  relation  between  pi 
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days,  and  Sandays  and  overindalgeiice  in  intoxicants  was  snggested 
in  the  same  connection.  And,  finally,  it  seemed  of  interest  to  ask 
wbat  means  employers  would  suggest,  as  in  their  opinion  the  best*,  to 
lessen  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liqnors. 

The  foregoing  iuquiries  and  a  few  others  were  embodied  in  a  sched- 
nle  which  was  sent  to  a  large  number  of  employers  of  labor  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  who  were  re^juested  to  furnish  answers  to  the 
inquiries.  This  schedule  was  sent  to  30,414  employers,  of  whom  12,114 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  6,673  in  manufactures,  6,582  in  mining 
and  quarrying,  3,040  in  trade,  and  2,005  in  transportation. 

The  following  statement  shows  by  industries  the  number  of  establish- 
ments sending  replies  to  the  inquiries  and  the  number  of  employees 
engaged  in  each  industry: 

ECTABLISIIMENTS  REPORTING  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


It«TUfl. 


'^^^'      Mann-         and 
^^^^-      factures.    qiiiS?y- 

ing. 


.  Traac- 
Trade.  •  porU- 
tkni. 


Total  cntablUhxnents 

BatabliflhiDcntB   reportlDg   number   of    em- 

plovecs 

Totiif  employees  reporte<l 

Eatablisbments   not    roporting    number   of 

employees 


823 


3, 7U  1, 188 


783  I        3,700 
41,355   1.011,061 


40 


44 


1,164 
174,806 

24 


541 
541 


729 

n3 


Total. 


7. 


€.901 


50,837  458.764  :  1.745,921 


16 


134 


Of  the  total  of  7,025  establif^hments  returning  the  schedule  of  inqair- 
ies,  0,901  reported  as  to  number  of  employees.  The  total  employees 
reported  was  1,745,923.  The  manufacturing  industry  furnished  the 
greatest  number  of  establishments  and  employees,  3,700  establishments 
reporting  1,011,601  employees.  In  transportation  713  companies  re- 
l)orted  458,764  employees.  In  other  industries  fewer  employees  were 
reported,  but  the  number  was  sufficient  in  each  case  to  make  the  state- 
ment fairly  representative. 

Employers  were  asked  if  in  employing  new  men  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  consideration  to  habits  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and,  if  so,  what  means  were  used  to  ascertain  such  habits. 
Out  of  6,976  employers  answering  the  inquiry,  1,613  reported  that 
liquor  habits  were  not  taken  into  consideration;  5,363  reported  that 
means  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  facts.  The  various  means  employed 
are  shown  for  each  industry  in  the  table  following. 
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MEANS  EMPLOYED  WHEN  HIRING  EMPLOYEES  TO  ASCERTAIN  THEIR  HABITS  AS 

TO  THE  USE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 


I 


Moanfl  einploycil. 


Personal  knoTrlodfi^ 

Peraoual  knowledgo  and  reputation 

Personal  knowledge  and  appearance 

Personal  knowledge  and  questioning  applicant 

Personal  knowledge  and  recomineiH^tions 

Personal  knowledge  and  recummcndatious  from  former 

employers 

Personal  knowledge  and  inquiry  of  former  employers 

Personal  knowledge  and  inquiry 

Reputation 

Reputation  and  appearance 

Reputation  and  questioning  applicant 

Reputation  and  recommen<utu>ns 

Reputation  and  recommendations  from  former  employers. 

Reputation  and  inquiry  of  former  omployers 

Reputation  and  inquiry 

Appearance 

Appearance  and  questioning  applicant 

Appearance  and  reconnnendations 

Appearance  and  recommendations  from  f<irmcr  employers . 

Appearance  and  inquiry  of  former  employers 

Appearance  and  inquiry 

Inestioning  applicant 

Questioning  applicant  and  reconimendationH 

Questioning  applicant  and  recommendations  from  former 

employers 

Questioning  applicant  and  inquiry  of  former  employers . . 

Ouestioning  applicant  and  inquiry 

Recommendations 

Recommendations  from  former  employers  and  others 

Recommendations  and  lnquir>'  of  rormer  employers 

Recommendations  and  inquiry 

Recommendations  from  former  employers 

Recommendations  from  former  employers  and  inquiry 

Inquiry  of  former  omplo^'ers 

Inquiry  of  former  employers  and  others 

Inquiry  of  former  employers  and  bond  re<iuired 

Inquiry 

Bond  required 

Offer  them  liquor  and  make  inquiry 

Means  emplo}'ed  nut  reported 


Agri. 
cul- 
ture. 


57 
7 
8 
4 

8 


Miu- 
Manu-     ing  j  Trans- 

fao-    !    and     Trade.j  porta-  Total, 
tures. ;  quar> !  '•  tion. 


29 

13 

16 

1 

1 


3 
88 
18 

7 


1 
25 
45 
11 


Total 

Do  not  take  liquor  habit  into  consideration. 
Not  reported , 


2 
12 
16 


2 

9 

10 


16 
4 


114 


1 
103 


121 

7 

26 

15 


32  I 

I 
I 

1 ; 

3  I 
40 
44 

51 

18 

10 

1 

1 

18 

307 

176 

80 

8 

12 

220 

238 

116 

7 

20 

142 

137 

2 

7 

105  ' 

23 

9 ; 

60  I 

28  > 

I 


04 

11 

22 

2 :.. 

10  ' 

3  1.. 

1 

12  ! 

19  ! 

1 

17 

21  ! 

17 

n  * 

16  '' 

2 

2  1 

1   1 

*  1 

1 

8] 

1  " 

X  '  •  • 

3  1 

49 
28 
11 

2 

2 

39  : 

67  i 

2  j 

1  I 

^! 

6  i 

1  I 


0 

7 

5 

18 


22 
11 
16 
5 
2 
29 
21 
29 

1 

6 

29 

41 

2 

5 

16 

17 

5 

25 

13 


17  I 

20 
9 

47  I 
30  • 
82 


447 


105 


03 


891 


581  I  2,940 

220         783 

13  21 


107 


50 


9 
7 

38 

55 

5 

5 

25 

31 

16 

29 

15 

1 

142 

8 


I 


42 


305 
20 
52 
S3 
77 

9 

6 

116 

89 

94 

24 

16 

1 

2 

25 

433 

841 

131 

24 

22 

360 

410 

190 

18 
89 

241 

255 

10 

19 

161 

03 

35 

157 

61 

1 

901 

8 

1 

693 


668 
513 

7 


471 

64 

6 


703  I    5,363 

24  <    1,613 

2  i         49 


This  table  shows  that  the  largest  per  cent  of  employers  making  some 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  liquor  habits  of  the  men  was  found  in 
transportation,  703  reporting  that  some  inquiry  was  made  and  but  24 
that  men  were  employed  without  regard  to  such  habits.  In  trade  471 
reported  that  habits  were  considered  and  G4  that  they  were  not.  In 
manufactures  2,940  reported  some  consideration  and  783  none. 

It  was  found  that  in  some  establishments  no  one  using  intoxicating 
liquors  was  employed.  In  other  eases  the  prohibition  applied  to  certain 
occux)ations  only,  and  in  still  other  cases  to  employees  only  when  on 
duty.  The  reasons  for  the  prohibition  as  regards  establishments  and 
occupations  as  stated  by  the  employers  rei>orting  on  this  subject  are 
shown  in  the  statement  following. 
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TwEASONS  FOR  UEQUIREMEXT  THAT  EM:PL0TEES  SHALL  XOT  USE  IKTOXICATIKO 

LIQUORS. 


ItfAiMfUs  givt^n. 


,  Min- 
Agri*   Mann-     ini 
cul-   I   fao- 
tnre.  "  tares. 


ing 

and 

qaar- 

rying. 


t 


Trans- 
Tracle.  iiorta-   Totul. 


RccaiiBoof  personal  diagust  for  drinking  men 

Bcnuisc  of  rcBjiouMibiliiy  of  jiosition 

iiecauae  of  rcaponsibilitj  of  poeition  and  to  make  good 

exam  pie  fur  other  employ  ee8 

lieeausoof  their  vonth 

])ecaui»c  of  iinrelfability  of  drinking  men 

Because  of  unreliability  of  drinking  men  and  their  dis- 

agrei'abloneaa  to  cuHtomera 

liecauae  of  unreliability  of  drinking  men  and  personal 

diAgust  for  them 

So  we  can  control  them ; 

For  puri>06e8  of  economy I 

For  the  good  of  eniployeoa | 

To  guard  against  abuse  of  animala 

To  guard  against  accidents 

To  guard  against  accidents  and  abuse  of  animals 

To  guard  against  accidents  and  becansc  of  personal  dis-  i 

gu«t  for  drinking  men " 

Tocuard  against  accidents  and  because  of  responi^ibility  j 

of  i>osition *. . » 

To  i^uard  against  accidents  and  becau:^c  of  unreliability  I 

ot  drink  ing  men 

To  guard  against  accidents  and  dishonesty 

To  guard  against  accidents  and  for  ec<»nomy 

To  guard  against  accidents  and  toniakcgiM^  example  for  ' 

other  cmployecH 

To  guard  against  accidents,  inetliciency.  nnd  i>oor  work. . . 

To  guard  against  dishonesty 

To  guard  against  incompetency 

To  gm^rd  agidnst  iuctlicieuc}*  and  to  make  good  example  I 

lor  other  employees .*. I 

To  guard  against  inefhciem-y  and  poor  work } 

To  guanl  against  inefficiency,  poor  work,  and  abuse  of  j 

animals *. 

To  guard  against  inetilciency.  jHwr  work,  and  dishonesty. . 

To  guard  against  irregulnri'ty  in  time 

To  guard  a;raiust  irrvgularlty  in  time  and  because  of 

nnreliability  of  drinking  men 

To  guanl  against  irregularity  in  time,  inefficiency,  and 

IM>or  work 

To  gu:ird  ai^ainst  temptation 

To  nu»ke  good  exam]>lo  for  other  employees 

To  prevent  retarding  work , 


3 

I 
2 

ii' 


322 


V. 

71  : 

J 


107 

4 
..... 


3  . 


1 
3 
6 


5 

46 

C 


316 


190 


27 


I 


1  . 
5 
10 


6  : 
1 . 

5 

f 

10 

23! 

6| 

31 


25 
2 


tion. 


I 


8 


e4 


1 . 


•  I- 


aoi 

2  .. 


G  . 


Z 


I 


16 

2 


106 


10 

1 
1 


1 
10 


6 

■ 
• 

14 

I 

3  : 

1 

5 

1  . 

0 

3 

4  : 
211 


1  I. 
32i 


2  i 


I 
1    . 


1 
1 


17 
6 


I 


2 

1 


1 

2 

22 

1 


S  <. 


4 
1 


3 
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30 

1 

134 


4 
11 

6 

o 

5 

686 

8 


10 
2 
5 

19 
46 

23 

40 

6 

67 

3 
5 

2 

IS 

10 
2 

28 
3 


Total 


208 


89a 


414 


70 


203  .     1,794 


The  two  chief  single  reasons  given  by  employers  for  the  requirement 
th<at  emx^loyees  shall  not  use  intoxicating  liquors  are  seen  to  be  ^^ to 
guard  against  accidents'' and  "because  of  resi)onsibility  of  jiosition.'' 
These  two  make  up  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  reporting,  and, 
in  combination  with  others,  comprehend  a  great  many  of  the  remaining 
oases.  The  statement,  "  because  of  responsibility  of  position,''  is  some- 
what general  in  character.  It  was  principally  applied  to  engineers, 
overseers,  foremen,  and  watchmen.  For  this  reason  it  is  probable  that 
the  statement  more  in  detail  would  divide  itself  into  several  heads,  viz: 
To  guard  against  accident,  fire,  or  theft;  to  secure  honesty  and  relia- 
bility, and  to  make  a  good  example  for  other  employees. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  establishments  prohibiting  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  by  employees  cither  on  or  oft'  duty  are  shown  in  the 
statement  following. 
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FSTABLISHMEKTS  FORRIDDINO  USE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  BY  KMI»L()VEES. 


ERtablishmcnti  requiring  that  no  employees  shall  n^e  in- 
toxicating liquurH  when  on  duty 

Et)tabliDlicient8  re<]uiring  that  no  era  ploy  eea  shall  ut-c  in- 
toxicating liqnors  cither  on  or  olf  duty 

£:}tnblii}hnientM  roiuiring  thutemido^-eeH  in  certain  ocon- 
pations  shall  not  use  intoxicating  liquors  when  on  duty .  j 

Establishments  I'cquiriug  tliat  employees  in  certain  occu-  > 
pations  shall  not  use  intozicatiDg  liquors  either  on  or  ' 
otTduty ' 

Total  ostablishuienls  making  some  requirement 
that  employees,  or  employees  in  certain  occupa- 
tion?*,  shall  not  uhc  intoxicating  liqnors 


Agri-    Manu 

<'ul.   ■    fac- 

ture.  !  tnrus. 


42  '      402 


quar> 
rying. 


153 
64 

151 


218 
364 

663 


Min- 

iug  ;  Trans' 
and  I  Trade.  i>orta*  <  Total. 
tion.  j 

j 

167  855 

203 

65        6oe 


140  '        14 


43 

150 


79 
40 


I 


200  ;       45 


t 
133  ;     1,284 


410;  J. 737,      032,      178  1      570      3,537 


Efttalilishmeuts  making  no  requirement  that  employees 
shall  not  use  intoxicating  liquors | 

Et<laldishmonts  not  reiK)rting  whether  any  requirement  i 
is  made  that  cjiiployees  <«hall  not  use  intoxicating  liquors. ' 


353     1.007 
00  '      100 


526        341 
SO  *w 


I 


138      ^,266 

I 

21  233 


This  tabic  brings  out  the  fact  tbat  more  than  one-half  of  the  estab- 
lishments reporting  require  in  certain  occupations  and  under  certain 
circumstances  that  employees  shall  not  use  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
whole  number  making  some  such  requirement  was  3,527,  while  the 
number  of  establishments  making  no  requirement  was  3,265. 

The  principal  occupations  reported  as  those  in  which  employees  are 
retjuircd  not  to  use  intoxicating  liquors  while  on  duty  are — 

In  agricultiiro:  Forem»Mi,  managers,  ciiginet'ra,  firomen,  cotton  ginncrS;  stockmen, 
sii^arliousc  einployei'S.  cl<Tks,  luachiuo  hands,  cotton  planters,  and  teamsters. 

In  uiauul'actiireH:  Kngiuocrs,  firemen,  watchmen,  foremen,  managers,  clerks, 
sawyei^s,  filers,  teamsters,  machine  bands,  and  packers. 

In  mining  an<l  quarrying:  Foremen,  engineers,  firemen,  woighmen,  watchmen, 
machinists,  clerks,  eh'ctricians,  handlers  of  explosives,  drivers,  and  te«amsters. 

In  trade:  Kngineers.  iircnicu,  foremen,  watchmen,  clerks,  salesmen,  elevator  moD, 
janitors,  teamsters,  and  porters. 

In  transportation:  Trainmen,  motormen,  conductors,  telegraph  operators,  agents, 
foremen,  oleetriciaus,  switehmen,  an<l  pilots. 

The  principal  occupations  reported  as  those  in  which  employees  are 
required  not  to  use  intoxicating  liquors  either  on  or  off  duty  are — 

In  agriculture:  Foremen,  managers,  engineers,  firemen,  cotton  ginners,  sugar* 
house  employees,  clerks,  marliine  hands,  and  teamsten. 

In  manufactures:  Engineers,  firemen,  watchmen,  foremen,  clerks,  mechanics, 
sawyers,  filers,  salesmen,  and  machine  hands. 

In  mining  and  quarrying:  Foremen,  engineers,  firemen,  weigbmen,  watchmen, 
machinists,  clerks,  electricians,  handlers  of  explosives,  drivers,  and  teamsters. 

In  trade:  Foremen,  clerks,  watchmen,  and  salesmen. 

In  transportation:  Trainmen,  motormen,  conductors,  telegraph  operators,  agents, 
foremen,  electricians,  and  switchmen. 

Establishments  having  employees  subject  to  night  Avork  were  asked 
to  state  whetlier  such  employees  were  more  addicted  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  than  others.    In  all,  1,G59  establisliv  ^rted 

Laving  employees  subject  to  night  work  and  5,337  report 
Balycct  to  night  work.    The  result  in  detail  follows. 
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EstabliflhmcnU)  having  employees  subject  to  night  work : 
Kei)orting  such  employees  more  addicted  to  use  of 

intoxicating  liquors  than  others 

Reporting  such  employees  not  more  addicted  to  use  of 

intoxicating  liquors  than  others 

Not  reporting  as  to  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by 

such  employees 


Total 


Establishments  having  no  employees  subject  to  night 
work 

Establishments  not  reporting  whether  employees  are  sub- 
ject to  nigh t  work 


Min- 
Agri-   Mann- 1    lag 
cul-       fac-   I    and 
ture.    tures. ;  qnar- 
irying. 


23 
94  : 


10 


1 


127 


688     2,942  I 

8:  8' 


Trans-J 
Trade,  port*- '  Total 

tioD.  ! 

♦ 

:         1 


966 


9  ' 


90 

14 

3 

11 

G80 

197 

f^ 

433 

24 

2 

2 

20 

794 

213 

61 

464 

141 

1.460 

58 

1.^6 


479  ;      262  I    5.337 


29 


It  does  not  appear  from  the  foregoing  table  tliat  employees  sabjectto 
night  work  are  to  any  considerable  degree  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  beyond  other  employees.  It  is  seen  that  but  141  estab- 
lishments oat  of  1,659  having  employees  subject  to  night  work  reported 
that  such  employees  were  more  addicted  to  the  habit  than  others,  while 
1,460  reported  that  there  was  no  difference. 

The  leading  occupations  of  employees  reported  subject  to  night  work, 
who  are  also  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  than  other 
employees,  are — 

In  agriculture:  Stockmen,  tobacco  onrers,  cotton  giimers,  engineers,  firemen, 
laborers,  dairy  hands,  sngar-plantation  men,  and  watchmen. 

In  mnnufactures:  Compositors,  pressmen,  engineers,  firemen,  sawmill  employees, 
famaco  and  rolling  mill  employees,  stevedores,  tailors,  and  kilnmen. 

In  mining  and  quarrying:  Miners,  quarrymen,  engineers,  firemen,  laborers,  team- 
sters, and  smelters. 

In  trade :  Coal  heavers,  drivers,  and  telegraph  operators. 

In  transportation :  Trainmen,  switchmen,  motormen,  conductors,  driyers,  sailors, 
and  stevedores. 

The  facts  for  establishments  having  employees  subject  to  overwork 
are  shown,  as  reported,  in  the  following  statement: 

USE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  BY  EMPLOYEES  SUBJECT  TO  OVERWORK. 


Agrl- 
cul- 
ture. 

Manu- 
fac- 
tures. 

Min. 
inff 
and 
quar- 
rying. 

Trade. 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion. 

Total. 

Establislimcnti}  having  employees  subject  to  overwork: 
Kci)<>rtiiig  Huch  employees  more  addicted  to  use  of 
Intoxicatine  lionors  tban  otbers 

16 

53 

8 

51 

200 

8 

14 

52 

3 

7 
32 

11 
90 

4 

99 

Reporting  such  employees  not  more  addicted  to  use 
of  intoxicatinir  liouors  than  others 

486 

Not  reporting  as  to  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by 
such  emnloyees  .•••••«• *. 

23 

Total 

77 

259 

6V 

39 

114 

558 

Estabi««^— *-♦-  Va^ing  no  employees  snbject  to  overwork. 
£s  ^^                         -reporting  whetlier  employees  are  snb- 

720 
26 

3,454 
81 

1.103 
16 

490 
12 

613 
8 

6,879 
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This  statement  shows  that  of  558  establishiueDts  having  employees 
subject  to  overwork  99  reported  that  such  employees  were  more 
addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  than  others,  436  that  such 
employees  were  not  more  addicted  than  others,  while  23  failed  to 
answer  this  inquiry. 

The  leading  occupations  of  employees  reported  subject  to  overwork, 
who.  are  also  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  than 
other  employees,  are — 

In  agriculture:  Stockmen^  sbeep  shearers,  cottou  ginucrs,  firemen,  laborerSi  har- 
vest bands,  aud  tobacco  curers. 

In  mannfiictures :  Teamsters,  loggers,  puddlers,  molders,  cDgioeers,  machinists, 
carpenters,  and  blacksmitbs. 

In  mining  and  quarr^'ing:  Minors,  quarrymen,  teamsters,  and  laborers. 

In  trade :  Boolckeepers,  clerks,  drivers,  and  coal  sbovelers. 

In  transportation:  Trainmen,  sectionmen,  flagmen,  switchmen,  drivers,  sailors, 
and  stovedorcH. 

The  drinking  habits  of  employees  subject  to  exposure  to  severe 
weather  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

ISE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  BY  EMPLOYEES  SUBJECT  TO  EXPOSURE  TO 

SEVERE  WEATHER. 


Establishmoiits  hftTing  eniployeen  nnbject  to  exposure  to 
i»ovcre  weAtber: 
Reportiug  such  cinployoe.4  more  ad(]icte4l  to  use  of 

iutoxicatin j;^  liquurs  than  others ■ 

Rcportini;  such  employoos  not  more  addicted  to  use  of 

intoxicating  liquors' than  others '      191 

Ndt  reporting  as  to  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  ! 
such  employees 


Total 


Min- 

Agri- 

Manu- 

ing 
and 

Trans- 

cul- 

fac- 

Trade. 

porta- 

Total. 

ture. 

tures. 

quar- 
rying. 

tion. 

65 

151 

51 

43 

68 

381 

191 

540 

373 

100 

415 

1.619 

10 

18 

21 

6 

23 

81 

1 

272 

709 

448 

140 

503 

2,081 

532 

3,006 



732 

388 

222 

4.880 

19 

20 

« 

4 

4 

1 

Establishments  having  no  employers  subject  to  exposure 
to  st'vero  weather. . .'. ! 

Establishmeiitti  not  reporting  whether  employee's  are  sub- 
ject to  exposure  to  seven*  weather * i 


Out  of  2,081  establishments  having  employees  subject  to  exposure  to 
severe  weather,  3S1  reported  that  such  employees  were  more  addicted 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  than  others,  1,G10  that  such  employees 
were  not  more  addicted  than  others,  and  81  failed  to  make  report  in 
regard  to  their  exj^erience  on  this  point. 

The  leading  occupations  of  employees  rejiorted  subject  to  exposure 
to  severe  weather,  who  are  also  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  than  other  employees,  are — 

In  agriculture:  Field  hands,  teamsters,  and  stockmen. 

In  manufactures:  Teamsters,  loggers,  clay  diggen,  coal  handlore,  iron  handlers, 
lumber  handlers,  and  yardmen. 

In  mining  and  quarrying:  Quarrymen,  teamsters,  coal  handlers,  coko  handlers, 
and  laborers. 

In  trade:  Drivers,  eolloctors,  porters,  and  laborers. 

Ib  transportation:    Trainmen,  sectionmen,  bridgemen,  motonnen^ 
illlf«i%  sailors,  and  stevedores. 
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COUXTIES  AND  MUNICIPALITIES  COLLECTINO  LICENSE  FEES  OR  SPECIAL  TAXES 

AND  FINES,  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Counties riiK)rtii.g  tbc coUection of-'  ManicipaUtiw  roiH,rtlng  the  collec- 


Stat«"»  and  Territories. 


No 
liceD»e, 
tux,  or 


License 

or  tax, 

but  no 

fines. 


Aiab.ima... 
Alask.i  (a). 
Arixoua  ... 


15 


A rkansos 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dela  wan.t 

Dwtrict  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Im^'ana 

IjMlian  Territory  (a). 

Iowa 

Kannait 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaHsacbu  setts 

Micbignn 

Minnesota 

Mississipi4 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampsbire 

New  Jersey.. 

New  Mexico 

New  York  (6) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Okbiboma '.... 

Oregon 

Pcnn.sj'lvania 

Rhodo  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  

I'tah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

NVyom ing  (c) 


35 


^  I 


21 


Fines, 
but  DO 
license 
or  tax. 


11 


12 

71 


51 


27 
37 
19 
8 
50 


4 
17 

35 
1 


License 

or  tax 

and 

fines. 


19 


No 

license. 

tax,  or 

fines. 


14 


License 

or  tax, 

but  no 

fines. 
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Fines, 
but  no 
license 
or  tax. 


License 

or  tax 

aod 

fineit. 


I 


1 
8 
10 
3 
7 
1 
1 
2 

12 

o 

*j 

8 
41 


IS 


5 

7 

8 

13 

27 

68 

43 

95 

109 

1 

I 


1 

3 

1 

50 

1 


I 

I 

H 

15 

1 


I 


29 

26  ! 
149  i 
120  I 


30 

57 

0 

329 

224 


2 
9 


50 
18 
10 


9 


32 
41 
35 
37 


25 
5 

13 
2 

16 


39 
40 
13 


75 


9 
1 
35 
19 
10 
54 
20 
7 
14 


12 
4 
11 
22 
10 


20 

9 

53 

10 


6 


42 

12 

3 

38 

3 

0 


152  ' 
286 
82  I 
8 

21  t 
8  ! 
142 
748  L 
62  • 

11  , 
454  I 

45  > 
162 


' 


96 
2 

100 

49 

17 

8 

59 


16 
1 


9 
0 

51 


243 
15 

193 
18 

205 


18 

68 

2 


L**) 


90 

SO 

6 

4 
48 


14 
6 
1 
1 

05 


7C 


SI 

5 

21 


11 
14 


10 
1 


70 
14 
74 


9 
4 


10 
14 
14 


18: 

3S  I 
6   . 


19 
1 


I 


9 

2 


1 
1 
1 


8 

0 

13 


2 

2 

49 

11 

51 

12 

1 

8 

7 

17 

49 


Total 


730 


19 

60  .. 
1 

3 

3* 

3' 

0 
6 

""iz 
1 

2> 
7 

..... 

33 
147 

43  ' 
21 

3 

1 

80  i 
22  .. 

11 
5 

"i 

9 
21 

12 
1 

1 

1 

1       1 

1,195 

1 

090 

470 

31 
99 
920 
20 
66 


84 


1 

12 

158  ' 


13 


14 

17 

158 

23 

58 

11 

3 

59 

18 

174 

463 


27 
58 


5 
21 


21 


17 
61 

107 
25 
96 
49 
76 
29 

009 


all- 


1  ! 


2 

30 
9 

15 


4.856  ,      3,214 


632 


2 

21 

1 

.1 

14 

10 

5" 

61 

a  No  infonnntion  received  except  that  concerning  United  States  revenue. 

&  Infoniiatiou  obtained  from  StAtc  report,  but  not  in  form  for  this  tabulation.    All  tlio  counties 
(GO)  in  the  State  appear  to  have  collectC(t  revenue  for  the  l)eneflt  of  the  State  and  municipalities, 
r  Information  furuislied  by  a  State  ofticial,  but  not  iu  form  for  this  tabulation. 

The  number  of  counties  in  which  revenue  was  collected  as  shown  by 
this  table  will  not,  iu  every  instance,  agree  with  the  number  of  counties 
ill  which  revenue  was  collected  as  shown  by  Table  X,  of  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report,  because  in  some  States  the  municipalities  collect  revenue 
for  the  benefit  of  the  counties.  In  Kew  Jersey  the  county  officials  col- 
lect license  fees,  but  it  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipalities.  There- 
fore  the  above  table  shows  that  in  New  Jersey  there  were  20  counties 
lilt  collected  license  fees,  while  Table  X  shows  that  the  counties  iu  tho 
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State  received  no  revenue  from  license  fees  or  special  taxes.  In  other 
words,  tlie  preceding  table  does  not  show  the  total  number  of  counties 
or  nmnicipalities  that  receive  license  fees  or  special  taxes  and  fines  from 
the  liquor  business,  but  as  nearly  as  iK>ssible  the  number  in  which  the 
oiticials  collect  such  revenue. 

No  information  except  that  concerning  United  States  revenue  was 
received  for  Alaska  or  Indian  Territory.  There  were  2,771  organized 
counties  in  the  United  States,  and  excluding  Wyoming  there  wei'e 
2,750  organized  counties.  The  officials  in  736  of  these  counties,  or  2G.G8 
l>er  cent  of  the  total,  reported  that  no  license  fees  or  special  taxes  and 
lines  were  collected  from  the  liquor  business;  in  1,25.5  counties  (which 
include  the  GO  in  New  York),  or  45.49  i)er  cent  of  the  total,  the  officials 
reported  that  license  fees  or  special  taxes  had  been  collected,  but  no 
lines;  in  292  counties,  or  10.58  per  cent  of  the  total,  they  reported  that 
fines  had  been  collected,  but  no  license  fees  or  special  taxes;  while  in 
47G  counties,  or  17.25  per  cent  of  the  total,  they  reported  that  both 
license  fees  or  special  taxes  and  fines  had  been  collected.  Combining 
th<^  counties  that  reported  only  one  class  of  revenue  with  those  that 
reported  both,  it  appears  that  the  officials  in  2,023  counties,  or  73.32  per 
cent  of  the  total,  collected  a  special  revenue,  either  as  license  fees  or 
fines,  from  the  liquor  traffic.  The  officials  in  1,731  counties,  or  G2. 74 
percent  of  the.  total,  reported  that  license  fees  or  sjMJcial  taxes  had 
been  collected  from  the  liijuor  business. 

In  considering  the  nnmicipalities  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
term  embraced  all  minor  civil  divisions  within  a  county.  In  4,85G 
inunicipalities  the  officials  reported  that  no  license  fees  or  special 
taxes  and  fines  were  collected  from  the  liquor  business.  This  number 
includes  many  places  that  were  not  incorporated,  and  for  that  reason 
collected  no  revenue.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  municipalities  in 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
conditions  in  these  States  were  such  that  schetlules  had  to  l>e  sent  to  a 
large  number  of  municipalities  in  order  to  insure  rei>orts  being  secured 
foi'  all  places  in  which  revenue  was  collected.  The  fact  that  the  places 
were  or  were  not  iucori^orated  could  not  be  determined  prior  to  send- 
ing the  schedule.  While,  as  a  rule,  the  license  fees  or  special  taxey 
wore  collected  by  the  county  officials  in  Connecticut,  ISIichigan,  and 
Ohio,  the  city  officials  in  these  States  could  and  did  to  some  extent 
collect  fines  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  controlling  the 
liquor  business. 

Tdhh  A\ — License  fees  or  special  taxes  and  ftnes  col  loci  ed  from  the 
litjiK^r  htisiness  by  JStatCj  counti/y  and  in unhipal  officials,  by  conntieSyfor 
the  year  endinrf  June  30^  is96. — This  table  shows  in  detail  for  each  State 
the  amount  of  license  fees  or  special  taxes  and  fines  collected  in  each 
county  for  the  benefit  of  State,  county,  and  municipality.  These  facts 
are  in  the  next  table  brought  together  by  States,  and  in  addition  «i"» 
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amount  of  license  fees  or  special  taxes  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  is  given. 

Table  XT, — License  fees  or  special  taxes  and  fines  collected  from  the 
liquor  husinesSj  hij  States  and  TerritorieSy  for  the  year  ending  June  SO, 
1890. — This  table  shows  that,  according  to  the  reports  received  by  the 
Department  from  State,  county,  and  inuni(*ipal  oflicials,  and  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Keveuue,  the  total  amount  collected 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  189G,  as  a  special  revenue  from  the 
liquor  business  was  $165,020,175.  Of  this  amount  the  United  Statics 
received  8114,150,801.77,  or  09.35  per  cent ;  the  States,  $10,490,315.10, 
or  0.30  per  cent;  the  counties,  $5,389,782.81,  or  3.27  per  cent;  the 
municipalities,  $34,089,215.26,  or  21.02  per  cent.  The  license  fees  or 
special  taxes  amounted  to  $104,010,401.08,  or  99.39  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  the  fines  to  $1,003,773.32,  or  0.01  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  revenue  shown  to  have  been  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  is  the  amount  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  as  the  collections  from  distilled  and  fermented  liquors.  If  it 
were  desired  to  ascertain  the  net  amount  realized  by  the  United  Statejj 
as  revenue  from  the  liquor  business,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deduct 
from  the  above  amount  the  cost  of  collection.  This,  for  all  classes  of 
internal  revenue,  was  $4,080,292.47.  The  expense  that  pertains  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  from  the  liquor  business  as  distinct  from  that 
for  the  collection  of  revenue  from  tobacco,  oleomargarine,  and  other 
sources  is  not  reported,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  estimate  it. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  rei)orts  $184,167.44  as  the 
net  total  of  penalties  collected  during  the  year.  This  amount  includes 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  confiscated  liquors,  some  miscella- 
neous items,  and  all  amounts  recovered  by  suits  for  violations  of  the 
internal-revenue  laws  generally.  It  was  impossible  to  ascertain,  from 
the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  portion  of  this  total  that 
was  collected  for  violation  of  those  provisions  of  the  laws  which  pertain 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  and  fermented 
liquors.  It  is  probable  that  the  larger  portion,  possibly  two-thirds 
(8122,778.29),  of  the  total  penalties  were  collected  from  the  liquor  busi- 
ness. The  clerks  of  the  United  States  district  courts  in  Indian 
Territory  reported  that  they  collected  during  the  year  from  violators  of 
the  statutes  controlling  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Territory  $1,066.07. 
This  will  make  an  estimated  total  of  $123,844.90  as  the  annual  amount 
derived  by  the  United  States  as  revenue  from  fines,  sales  of  confiscated 
licpiors,  and  miscellaneous  items  pertaining  to  the  liquor  business,  but 
not  reported  as  special  taxes. 

As  a  rule,  the  amounts  indicated  in  Tables  X  and  XI  as  having  be^n 
taken  from  State  reports  are  the  net  receipts — that  is,  the  aggregate, 
less  any  commissions  or  fees  that  may  have  been  allowed  for  collecting. 
In  States  where  no  fees  or  commissions  were  allowed,  bat  a  salary 
jhiid^  the  amounts  are  the  gross  collections.    The  circular  sent  from  the 
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Department  was  designed  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  collected^ 
When  commissions  or  fees  were  allowed  and  reported  separately  they 
were  apportioned  among  the  collections  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  the 
county,  or  the  municipalities,  respectively.  This  was  necessary  in  order 
to  make,  as  far  as  possible,  a  uniform  report,  as  in  the  majority  of  the 
counties  and  cities  the  oflicials  were  paid  salaries,  and  it  was  imx>ossible 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  total  salary  that  was  paid  for  collect- 
ing the  revenue  from  the  liquor  business  as  distinct  from  the  other 
miscellaneous  duties  performed  by  the  same  official. 

In  some  States— for  instance.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — the 
officials  who  collect  the  license  fees  are  allowed  a  fee  on  each  applica- 
tion, also  fees  for  issuing  transfers  of  licenses  and  fees  to  meet  expenses 
of  advertising,  recording,  etc.  In  some  States  these  fees  were  retained 
as  a  part  of  the  salary  or  perquisite,  while  in  others  they  were  paid  into 
the  county  or  municipal  treasury.  Fees  of  this  character  had  evidently 
not  been  fully  reported  in  all  of  the  states. 

The  revenue  derived  from  "druggists'  licenses,"  under  which  liquor  is 
sold  on  a  physician's  prescription  or  in  limited  quantities,  is  not  included 
in  this  report,  because  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  proportional 
amount  of  the  druggist's  license  that  should  be  charged  to  the  traffic 
in  liquors  only.  For  the  same  reason  licenses  issued  to  merchants 
indiscriminately  or  according  to  the  amount  of  business  transacted,  but 
not  designating  the  liquor  business  as  a  si>ecial  object  of  taxation,  have 
not  been  included.  If,  however,  the  druggist  or  merchant  was  required 
to  pay  a  license  in  addition  to  his  regular  druggist's  or  merchaut's  license 
in  order  to  sell  liquors,  the  amount  of  this  additional  license  has  been 
ascertained  and  is  included  in  the  license  fees  or  special  taxes.  In  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  a  general  ad  valorem  tax  is  imposed 
on  all  stock  of  merchants,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  license  fee  is  required 
for  the  sale  of  liquors.  The  amount  of  this  ad  valorem  tax  collected  in 
Kentucky  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
180C,  was  $17,976.47.  The  amount  collected  in  Missouri  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  189G,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  coun- 
ties was  $14,139.23.  In  these  States  the  laws  contain  special  provisions 
as  to  the  method  of  collecting  this  tax  on  liquors,  and  the  amounts  here 
given  have  been  taken  from  the  State  reports.  The  amount  collected 
in  Kentucky  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties  and  cities  or  in  Missouri  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cities  (if  any)  is  not  shown.  While  there  is  probably 
a  considerable  revenue  derived  in  this  way  from  the  liquor  business,  it 
can  not  be  considered  a  special  tax  or  license,  and  it  probably  has  not 
been  fully  reported  in  response  to  inquiries  concerning  the  tax  paid  on 
real  and  personal  property.  This  class  of  revenue,  therefore,  is  not 
included  in  this  report,  except  to  the  extent  given  above  for  Kentucky 
and  Missouri. 

The  inquiry  concerning  fines  was  intended  to  secure  a  rei>ort  of  any 
revenue  derived  especially  from  the  liquor  business  that  probably  would 
a3C8— No.  17 3 
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not  be  <^ivcn  in  answer  to  inquiries  coucerniug  license  fees  or  taxes. 
Thercfoi-e  not  only  fines  and  costs  were  given  in  answer  to  this  iuquirj-, 
but  also  amounts  derived  from  the  sale  of  confiscated  liqaors. 

The  Department  has  taken  every  x)recaution  to  obtain,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  full  report  as  to  the  fines  collected  for  violations  of  the  laws 
controlling  the  liquor  business,  and  it  is  believed  that  for  the  majority 
of  the  States  complete  reports  have  been  secured.  In  some  States  fines 
were  paid  into  the  county  and  municipal  treasuries  in  lump  sums,  with- 
out designating  the  character  of  the  offense  for  which  the  fine  was 
imi)osed.  In  such  cases,  when  the  treasurer  or  accounting  officer  couhl 
not  give  the  amount  of  fines  for  violations  of  the  laws  controlling  the 
liquor  business,  schedules  were  sent  to  the  court  officials  or  others  who 
were  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  the  character  of  the  prosecutions. 
In  a  few  States  the  fines  collected  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
prosecuting  attorneys-  fees  and  other  court  expenses.  In  such  cases 
it  was  difiicult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount 
collected. 

The  fines  shown  in  this  reiK)rt  do  not  include  those  collected  for 
drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct. 

While  it  is  known  that  in  many  States  there  was  a  large  number  of 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  liquor  laws,  from  an  examination 
of  the  reports  it  appears  that  there  were  comparatively  few  convic- 
tions, and  of  the  convictions  a  comparatively  small  number  in  which 
lines  were  actually  collected.  A  large  proportion  of  the  eases  were 
compromised  or  the  fines  remitted  on  the  payment  of  cost«,  while  in 
others  a  jail  sentence  was  imposed  and  no  fine  or  costs  collected.  In 
certain  localities  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  possibly  in  other 
States,  it  ajipears  to  have  ijeen  the  practice  to  institute  prosecutions 
for  keeping  a  ''disorderly  house"  when  the  disorder  consisted  entirely 
of  the  illegal  sale  of  liquors;  but  as  the  court  records  do  not  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  was  considered  in  the  prosecu- 
tion, it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  c^ses  were  due  to 
violations  of  the  liquor  laws. 

Only  money  actually  collected  has  been  reported.  If  the  fine  imiiosed 
was  worked  out  on  the  county  farm,  roads,  or  other  method  of  convict 
labor,  it  lias  not  been  considered.  It  was  not  practicable  to  separate 
the  value  of  such  services  rendered  by  those  convicted  for  violations 
of  the  iKjuor  laws  from  the  total  value  placed  on  all  C/Onvict  labor. 
_  In  States  where  local-option  or  prohibition  laws  prevailed  the  local 
oHunals  and  the  special  agents  of  the  Department  frequently  reported 
that  revenue  had  been  collected,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  amounts 
were  indiscriminately  reported  as  licenses  or  fines,  it  was  impossible  to 
de(jide  to  which  class  of  revenue  they  should  be  assigned,  and  they 
were  tabulated  as  returned. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  complete  retums, 
it  is  believed  that  the  actual  annual  amount  of  fines  collected  for  viula- 
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tioiis  of  the  laws  controlling  the  liquor  traffic  is  but  slightly  in  excess 
of  that  shown  in  this  report. 

The  total  annual  revenue  derived  from  liquor  manufacture  and  traffic 
may  be  recapitulated  as  follows : 

Tax  on  real  and  personal  property  employed  in  lif^nor  manufacture 

(estimated) $1,225,805.85 

Tax  on  real  and  personal  property  employed  in  liquor  traffic  (esti- 
mated)    10,075,120.00 

Ad  valorem  tax  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri 32, 115. 70 

United  States  internal -re  venue  tax 114, 450, 861. 77 

License  fees  or  special  taxes,  States 10, 399, 015. 60 

License  fees  or  special  taxes,  counties 5,011,225.06 

License  foes  or  special  taxes,  municipalities 34, 155,  299. 25 

Fines,  States 91,299.56 

Fines,  counties 378, 557. 75 

Fines,  municipalities 533, 916. 01 

Fines,  sales  of  confiscated  liquors,  etc.,  United  States  (estimated)  . ..  123, 844. 96 

Customs  duties  on  imported  liquors 6,  736,  063. 00 

Total 183,213,124.51 

After  what  has  been  said  about  the  methods  of  collecting  license 
fees  or  special  taxes  and  fines,  and  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the 
amounts  of  such  collections,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  collecting  such  revenues  was  simply  impossible.  The  offi- 
cials making  the  collections  were  generally  paid  salaries  covering  all 
the  duties  of  their  positions,  of  which  the  collections  formed  a  small 
and  variable  part.  In  the  collection  of  fines,  to  cite  an  example,  the 
cost  was  inseparably  bound  up  with  other  court  costs,  including  the 
salaries  of  a  number  of  officials.  For  these  reasons  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  even  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EMPLOYERS  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  USE  OF  INTOXICANTS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  strictly  statistical  results  of  a  study 
of  the  liquor  problem  it  was  desired  to  possess  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  its  relation  to  employment, 
based  on  the  observation  and  experience  of  large  employers  of  labor  in 
various  industries.  It  seemed  desirable  to  ascertain  from  such  sources 
what  consideration  is  given  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  seeker  for 
employment  and  what  means  are  used  in  judging  the  prospective 
employee  generally.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  lines  of  industry, 
establishments,  and  occupations  in  which  those  indulging  in  intox- 
icating liquors  are  not  employed,  and  the  reasons  for  such  nonemploy- 
ment,  seemed  important.  The  extent  of  the  use  of  liquors  by  employees 
subject  to  night  work,  overwork,  exposure,  irregularity  of  hours  of 
labor  such  as  to  work  hardship,  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
etc.,  was  deemed  to  be  a  subject  on  which  employers  should  have 
experience  and  opinions  of  value.    The  relation  between  pay  days,  holt- 
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days,  and  Sundays  and  overindulgence  in  intoxicants  was  suggested 
in  the  same  connection.  And,  finally,  it  seemed  of  interest  to  ask 
what  means  employers  would  suggest,  as  in  tlieir  opinion  the  best^  to 
lessen  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  foregoing  inquiries  and  a  few  others  were  embodied  in  a  sched- 
ule which  was  sent  to  a  large  number  of  employers  of  labor  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  who  were  requested  to  furnish  answers  to  the 
inquiries.  This  schedule  was  sent  to  30,414  employers,  of  whom  12,114 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  6,673  in  manufactures,  6,582  in  mining 
and  quarrying,  3,040  in  trade,  and  2,005  in  transportation. 

The  following  statement  shows  by  industries  the  number  of  establish- 
ments sending  replies  to  the  inquiries  and  the  number  of  employees 
engaged  in  each  industry: 

ECTABLISIIMENTS  REPORTING  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Item  8. 


Agri- 
cul- 
ture. 


Mann- 
factures. 


Total  establishments 

Establishments  reporting  number  of  em- 
ployees  

Totjif  employees  reported 

Establishmenta  not  reporting  number  of 
employees 


823 

783 
41,355 

40 


Mining 
and 

quarry- 
ing. 


3, 7U  !       1, 188 


3,700 
1,011.661 

44 


1.164 
174,806 

24 


Trade. 


Trana-. 

porU'  ;    Total. 
Uon.   ' 


541 

541 
59,337 


729 

713 
458,764 

16 


7,025 

6,901 
1,745.928 

124 


Of  the  total  of  7,025  establishments  returning  the  schedule  of  inquir- 
ies, 0,901  reported  as  to  number  of  employees.  The  total  employees 
reported  was  1,745,923.  The  manufacturing  industry  furnished  the 
greatest  number  of  establishments  and  employees,  3,700  establishments 
reporting  1,011,661  employees.  In  transportation  713  companies  re- 
ported 458,764  employees.  In  other  industries  fewer  employees  were 
reported,  but  the  number  was  sufficient  in  each  case  to  make  the  state- 
ment fairly  representative. 

Employers  were  asked  if  in  employing  new  men  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  consideration  to  habits  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and,  if  so,  what  means  were  used  to  ascertain  such  habits. 
Out  of  6,976  employers  answering  the  inquiry,  1,613  reported  that 
liquor  habits  were  not  taken  into  consideration;  5,363  reported  that 
means  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  facts.  The  various  means  employed 
are  shown  for  each  industry  in  the  table  following. 
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MEANS  EMPLOYED  TTHEN  HIRING  EMPLOYEES  TO  ASCERTAIN  THEIR  HABITS  AS 

TO  THE  USE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 


Moaii8  employed. 


Agri. 
cul- 
ture. 


57 
7 
8 
4 

8 


Maon- 

fao- 

tures. 


Miu 


and 


jTranB- 
Trade.i  portu-  Total, 
quar- ;  tion.  i 

rying.  ; 


29 

13 

16 

1 

1 


121 
7 

26 
15 
32 

1 

3 

46 

44 

51 

18 

10 

1 

1 

18 

307 

176 

80 

8 

12 

220 

238 

116 


04 

11 

22 

2 

... 

4 

IC 

i 

1 

3 

•  •••••  • 

1  • 

12 

6 

19 : 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6  ! 

1 

2  : 

17 

3 

21  1 

17 

4 

11  ' 

16 

4 

7 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 
3 

1 

305 
20 
52 
23 

77 

9 

6 

116 

89 

M 

24 

16 

1 

2 

25 

433 

341 

134 

24 

22 

360 

410 

190 


Personal  knowledge 

I'eraoual  kuowledgo  and  reputation 

Personal  knowledge  and  appearance 

Personal  knowledge  and  questioning  applicant 

Personal  knowledge  and  recommendations 

Personal  knowledge  and  recommendations  from  former 

emplorers 

Personal  knowledge  and  inquiry  of  former  employers 

Personal  knowledge  and  inquiry 

Reputation 

Reputation  and  appearance 

Reputation  and  questioning  applicant 

Reputation  and  reoommendatfons 

Reputation  and  recommendations  from  former  employers. 

Reputation  and  inquiry  of  former  employers 

Reputation  and  inquiry .' 

Appearance 

Appearance  and  questioning  applicant 

Appearance  and  recommendations 

Appearance  and  recommendations  from  former  employers. 

Appearance  and  inquiry  of  former  employers 

Appearance  and  inquiry 

Questioning  applicant 

[nestiouing  applicant  and  recommendations 

jnestioning  applicant  and  recommendations  from  former 

'  employers 

Questioning  applicant  and  inquiry  of  former  employers . . 

Questioning  applicant  and  inquiry 

Kerommendations 

Recommendations  from  fonner  employers  and  others 
Recommendations  and  inquiry  of  former  employers 

Recommendations  and  inquiry 

Recommendations  from  former  employers 

Recommendations  from  former  employers  and  inquiry 

Inquiry  of  former  employers 

Inquiry  of  former  employers  and  others 

Inquiry  of  fonner  employers  and  hond  retjuired 

Inquiry 

Bond  required 

Ofler  them  liquor  and  make  inquiry 
Means  employed  not  reported 

Total 

I>o  not  take  liquor  habit  into  consideration 
Not  reported 


This  table  shows  that  the  largest  per  cent  of  employers  making  some 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  liquor  habits  of  the  men  was  foand  in 
transiK)rtation,  703  reporting  that  some  inquiry  was  made  and  but  24 
that  men  were  employed  without  regard  to  such  habits.  In  trade  471 
reported  that  habits  were  considered  and  64  that  they  were  not.  In 
manufactures  2,940  reported  some  consideration  and  783  none. 

It  was  found  that  in  some  establishments  no  one  using  intoxicating 
liquors  was  employed.  In  other  eases  the  prohibition  applied  to  certain 
occupations  only,  and  in  still  other  cases  to  employees  only  when  on 
duty.  The  reasons  for  the  prohibition  as  regards  establishments  and 
occupations  as  stated  by  the  employers  reporting  on  this  subject  are 
shown  in  the  statement  following. 
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REASONS  FOR  REQUIREMENT  THAT  EMPLOYEES  SHALL  NOT  USE  INTOXICATING 

LIQUORS. 


RcatM>n3  given. 


cul- 


Rocaiifto  of  i>er8onal  dingust  for  driukixig  men 

BociXiiHO  of  responsibility  of  i»08ition 

Bo(*au0e  of  responsibility  of  position  and  to  make  good 

Gxampio  for  other  employees 

Recause  of  their  youth 

Recaase  of  unreliability  of  drinking  men 

Because  of-  unreliability  of  drinking  men  and  their  dis- 

ngrocablnnees  to  customers 

Because  of  unreliability  of  drinking  men  and  personal 

disgust  for  them 

So  wo  can  control  them 

For  puri>osc8  of  economy 

For  the  good  of  omnloj'eos 

To  guard  against  abuse  of  animals 

To  guard  against  accidents 

To  guard  against  accidents  and  abuse  of  animals 

To  guard  against  accidents  and  bocanso  of  personal  dis- 
gust for  drinking  men 

To  guard  nprainst  accidents  and  because  of  resi>onaibility 

of  iKwition 

To  ^uard  agiunst  accidents  and  because  of  uureliability 

ot  drinking  men ,, 

To  guard  against  accidents  ami  dishonesty ; 

To  guard  against  accidents  and  for  economy J 

To  guard  against  accidents  and  to  make  good  example  for 

other  employees 

To  guard  against  accidents,  inefKciency.  and  ]>oor  work. . , 

To  guard  against  dishonesty 

To  guard  against  incomnctcncy 

To  guard  against  ineftlciency  and  to  make  good  example 

for  other  employees 

To  guard  against  inefficiency  and  poor  work 

To  guard  against  inefficiency,  poor  work,  and  abuse  of 

animals *. 

To  guard  against  inofficieuc;^,  poor  work,  and  dishonesty. 

To  guard  against  irregularity  in  time 

To  guard  against  irregularity  in  time  and  because  of 

unreliability  of  drinking  men 

To  guard  against  irregumrity  in  time,  inefficiency,  and 

poor  work 

To  guard  against  temptation 

To  make  good  example  for  other  empl<»yees 

To  prevent  retarding  work '. 


3 


30 


5 

46 

6 


1 

5 

10 


1 
10 


I 


6 


2 

1 


Total 


208 


Manu- 
fac- 
tures. 

Min- 
ing 
and 
quar- 
rying. 

1 
Trade. 

Trans- 

porta- ' 

tion. 

322 

12 
1 

107 

4 

8 

1 

64 

^l 

71 
2 

7 
6 

20 
2 
3 

c 

6 

«MMa,MM  • 

2 

316 

199 

16 

2 

106 

1 

27 

6 
1 

25 
2 

1 

10 

I  i 

I I 

5 

■••••••' 

10 

23 

6 

31 

4 

6 

14 

1 

-      1 
32 

i' 

5 

6 

i 
2 
3 

1  . 
3  1 

1 

21 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

'  '? 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

•  •••••  •i-— 

1              1 

22 
1 

4 

i          1 

1 
1 
I 

1 

899 

414 

70 

1 

1                                   1 

3 

20 

1 

134 


4 
11 
6 
2 
5 


65 

10 
2 
ft 

19 
46 
23 

40 

6 
67 

3 
ft 
2 

18 

10 
2 

28 
3 


1,794 


The  two  chief  single  reasons  given  by  employers  for  the  requirement 
that  employees  shall  not  use  intoxicating  liquors  are  seen  to  be  ^^  to 
guard  against  accidents''  and  <^ because  of  responsibility  of  position.'^ 
These  two  make  up  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  reporting,  and, 
in  combination  with  others,  comprehend  a  great  many  of  the  remaining 
cases.  The  statement,  ''  because  of  responsibility  of  position,"  is  some- 
what  general  in  character.  It  was  principally  applied  to  engineers, 
overseers,  foremen,  and  watchmen.  For  this  reason  it  is  probable  that 
the  statement  more  in  detail  would  divide  itself  into  several  heads,  viz: 
To  guard  against  accident,  fire,  or  theft;  to  secure  honesty  and  relia- 
bility, and  to  make  a  good  example  for  other  employees. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  establishments  prohibiting  the  useof  intoxi- 
tating  liquors  by  employees  either  on  or  oil'  duty  are  shown  in  the 
statement  following. 
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P'STABLISHMKXTS  FORBlDDINCr  USE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  BY  KMPLOVEES. 


Agri- 
cub 
tare. 

42 

153 

64 

151 

Mann 

fac- 

turcs. 

402 
218 
364 

663 

^fin- 
ing 
and 
quar- 
rying. 

140 

43 

150 

200 

Trade. 

14 
70 
40 

45 

Trans 

lK)rta- 

tion. 

167 

203 

65 

135 

Total. 

EfltablislimentA  requiring  that  no  employees  shall  ime  in- 
toxicAtinir  linuors  whi'n  ou  dutv 

855 

EstabliAliacDts  re(iuiring  that  uo  empUijees  shall  uko  in- 
toxicatinc  Honors  cither  on  or  off  duty 

606 

£:itablii»hnientM  reiniiring  that  ein]doyeeM  in  certain  ocou- 
]Mitio]is  shall  not  use  intoxicating  li(iaors  when  on  duty. 

Establishments  requiring  that  employees  in  t-ertaiu  occu* 
patious  shall  not  use  intoxicating  liquors  eitlier  on  or 
off  duty 

602 

1.264 

Total  ostablishnieuls    making  some    ret^uirement 
that  employecii,  or  employees  in  certain  occupa- 
tions, shall  n(»t  u$>e  iutoxicatins  linnors 

410 

J.  737 

1,007 
100 

032 

526 
30 

178 

■ 

570 

3,527 

Establishments  making  no  requirement  that  employees 
shall  not  use  iutoxiCratini''  linuori* , , ,   ,  t  t  , 

353 
60 

341 
22 

138 
21 

1 

8.265 

233 

EtftAblishments  not  reporting  wlicther  any  requirement 
is  made  that  employees  shall  not  use  intoxicating  liquors. 

This  table  brings  out  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  estab- 
lishments reporting  require  in  certain  occupations  and  under  certain 
circumstances  that  employees  shall  not  use  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
whole  number  making  some  such  requirement  was  3,527,  while  the 
number  of  establishments  making  no  requirement  was  3,205. 

The  principal  occupations  reported  as  those  in  which  employees  are 
required  not  to  use  intoxicating  liquors  while  on  duty  are — 

lu  agriculture:  rorenifii,  managers,  engineers,  firemen,  cotton  ginners,  stockmen, 
sn^arboiisc  employees,  clerks,  mnchino  hands,  cotton  planters,  and  teamsters. 

In  mannfactures:  Engineers,  firemen,  watchmen,  foremen,  managers,  clerks, 
sawyers,  filers,  teamsters,  machine  bands,  and  iiackcrs. 

In  mining  and  qnurryiiig:  Foremen,  engineers,  firemen,  weighmen,  watchmen, 
machinists,  clerks,  eh'ctriciaus,  handlers  of  explosives,  drivers,  and  teamsters. 

In  trade:  Engineers,  lireiiien,  foremen,  watchmen,  clerks,  salesmen,  elevator  men, 
janitors,  teamsters,  and  porters. 

In  transportation:  Trainmen,  motormen,  conductors,  telegraph  operators,  agents, 
foremen,  oleetrieians,  switchmen,  and  pilots. 

The  principal  occupations  reported  as  those  in  which  employees  are 
required  not  to  use  intoxicating  liquors  cither  on  or  off  duty  are — 

In  agriculture:  Foremen,  managers,  engineers,  firemen,  cotton  ginners,  sugar- 
house  employees,  clerks,  machine  hands,  and  teamstera. 

In  manufactures:  Engineers,  firemen,  watchmen,  foremen,  clerks,  mechanics, 
sawyers,  filers,  salesmen,  and  machine  hands. 

Id  mining  and  quarrying:  Foremen,  engineers,  firemen,  weighmen,  watchmen, 
machinists,  clerks,  electricians,  handlers  of  explosives,  drivers,  and  teamsters. 

In  trade:  Foremen,  clerks,  watchmen,  and  salesmen. 

In  transportation:  Trainmen,  motormen,  conductoi-s,  telegraph  operators,  agents, 
foremen,  electricians,  and  switchmen. 

Establishments  having  emi)loyees  subject  to  night  work  were  asked 
to  state  whether  such  employees  were  more  addicted  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  than  others.  In  all,  1,659  establishments  reported 
having  emi)loyees  subject  to  night  work  and  5,337  reported  uo  employees 
Bulillect  to  night  work.    The  result  in  detail  follows. 
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USE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  BY  EMPLOYEES  SUBJECT  TO  NIGHT  WORK. 


EstnblishroeDtB  having  employees  subject  to  night  work : 
Kei>ortiug  such  employees  more  addicted  to  use  of 

intoxicating  liquors  than  others 

Reporting  such  employees  not  more  addicted  to  use  of 

intoxicating  liquors  than  others 

Not  reporting  as  to  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by 

such  employees 

Total 

Establishments  having  no  employees  subject  to  night 
work 

Establishments  not  reporting  whether  employees  are  sub- 
ject to  night  work 


'  Min- 

Agri- 

Manu- 

ing 
and 

Trans- 

cul- 

fac- 

Trade. 

porta- 

Total 

ture. 

tures. 

quar- 

tion. 

rying. 

23 

90 

14 

3 

11 

141 

94 

C80 

197 

56 

43d 

1.460 

10 

1 

24 

2 

2 

20 

58 

127 

794 

213 

61 

464 

1,650 

688 

2,942 

9C6 

479 

262 

5,337 

8 

8 

9 

1^ 

3 

29 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  foregoing  table  that  employees  subject  to 
night  work  are  to  any  considerable  degree  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  beyond  other  employees.  It  is  seen  that  but  141  estab- 
lishments out  of  1,659  having  employees  subject  to  night  work  reported 
that  such  employees  were  more  addicted  to  the  habit  than  others,  while 
1,460  rei)orted  that  there  was  no  difference. 

The  leading  occupations  of  employees  reported  subject  to  night  work, 
who  are  also  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  than  other 
employees,  are — 

In  agriculture:  Stockmen,  tobacco  curers,  cotton  giuners,  engineers,  firemen, 
laborers,  dairy  hands,  sugar-plantation  men,  and  watchmen. 

In  manufactures:  Compositors,  pressmen,  engineers,  firemen^  sawmiU  employees, 
furnace  and  rolling  mill  employees,  stevedores,  tailors,  and  kilnmen. 

In  mining  and  quarrying :  Miners,  quarrymen,  engineers,  firemen,  laborers,  team- 
sters, and  smelters. 

In  trade :  Coal  heavers,  drivers,  and  telegraph  operators. 

In  transportation :  Trainmen,  switchmen,  motormen,  conductors,  drivers,  sailors, 
and  stevedores. 

The  facts  for  establishments  having  employees  subject  to  overwork 
are  shown,  as  reported,  in  the  following  statement  : 

rSE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  BY  EMPLOYEES  SUBJECT  TO  OVERWORK. 


I 


EBtablishmcnta  having  employees  subject  to  overwork : 
Reporting  such  employees  more  addicted  to  use  of 

intoxicatiog  liquors  than  others , 

Reporting  sach  employees  not  more  addicted  to  iise 

of  intoxicating  liquors  than  others 

Not  reporting  as  to  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by 

such  employees .....'. 

Total 

Satablishmenta  having  no  employees  snbject  to  overwork . 
Establishments  not  reporting  whether  employeee  are  sub- 
ject to  overwork , 


Agri- 
cul- 
ture. 


Manu 

fac- 

tures. 


16 

53 

8 


77 


720 
20 


51 

200 

8 


259 


Min. 
ing 
ana 
quar- 
rying. 


14 

52 

3 


6V 


Trade 


7 
32 


30 


3,454 
81 


1,103 
16 


490 
13 


Trans-' 
porta-  Total, 
tlon. 


11 

99 

4 


99 

486 

23 


114 


612 
8 


558 


6,879 
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This  stateoieiit  shows  that  of  558  establishiueuts  having  employees 
sabject  to  overwork  99  reported  that  sach  employees  were  more 
addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  than  others,  436  that  such 
employees  were  not  more  addicted  than  others,  while  23  failed  to 
answer  this  inquiry. 

The  leading  occupations  of  employees  reported  subject  to  overwork, 
who.  are  also  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  than 
other  employees,  are — 

In  agriculturo :  Stockmen,  slieep  Blioarers,  cotton  ginuers,  iiremen,  laborerSi  har- 
vest  hnnds,  and  tobacco  carers. 

In  mannfactures :  Teamsters,  loggers,  puddlers,  moldcrs,  engineers^  machmists, 
carpenters,  and  blacksmiths. 

In  mining  and  quarrying:  Minors,  quarrymen,  teamsters,  and  laborers. 

In  trade :  Bookkeepers,  clerks,  drivers,  and  coal  shovelers. 

In  transportation :  Trainmen,  sectionmen,  flagmen,  switchmen,  drivers,  sailors, 
and  stevedores. 

The  drinking  habits  of  employees  subject  to  exposure  to  severe 
weather  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

rSE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  BY  EMPLOYEES  SUBJECT  TO  EXPOSURE  TO 

SEVERE  WEATHER. 


Establishmoiitfl  hnTinj;  employees  subject  to  exposure  to 
severe  weather : 
Reporting  sucli  employee!*  more  addicted  to  use  of 

intoxicating  liquors  than  others 

Reporting  such  employees  not  more  addicted  to  use  of 

intoxicating  liquors  than  otherrt 

Kut  reporting  as  to  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by 
such  employees .*. . 


Total 


£«tablishments  having  no  employers  subject  to  exi>osure 
to  8«*vero  weather. . .'. 

Estjiblishmentrt  not  reporting  whether  euiployees  are  sub- 
ject to  exposure  to  seven*  weather 


Min- 

Agri- 

Manu- 

ing 
ana 

Trans- 

cul- 

fac- 

Trade. 

porta- 

Totol. 

ture. 

tures. 

quar- 
rying. 

j  tion. 

1 

65 

151 

54 

1 

1 
43  ,        68 

381 

191 

540 

373 

100  ;      415 

1,619 

IG 

18 

21 

6          20 

81 

272 

709 

448 

149 

503 

2,081 

532 

3,006 

- 

732 

388  1      222 

4.880 

19 

29 

8 

4            4 

64 

Out  of  2,081  establishments  having  employees  subject  to  exposure  to 
severe  weather,  381  reported  that  such  employees  were  more  addicted 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  than  others,  1,G19  that  such  employees 
were  not  more  addicted  than  others,  and  81  failed  to  make  report  in 
regard  to  their  experience  on  this  point. 

The  leading  occupations  of  employees  reported  subject  to  exposure 
to  severe  weather,  who  are  also  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  than  other  employees,  are — 

In  agriculture:  Field  bauds,  teamsters,  and  stockineu. 

Ill  manufactures:  Teamsters,  loggers,  clay  diggers,  coal  handlers,  iron  handlers, 
lumber  handlers,  and  yardmen. 

In  mining  and  quarrying :  Qnarryuieu,  teamsters,  coal  handlers,  coko  handlers, 
and  laborers. 

In  trade:  Drivers,  colloctors,  porters,  and  laborers. 

In  tracspoTtatlon :  Trainmen,  sectionmen,  bridgomen,  motormen,  coadaetciTv 
4ilf«n,  milorsy  and  stevedores. 
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The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  employees  employed  irregularly, 
by  seasons,  by  day  and  night  alternately,  or  in  any  other  irregular 
way,  is  brought  out  in  the  following  statement: 

USE  OF  IXTOXlCATINCf  LIQUORS  BY  EMPLOYEES  EMPLOYED  IRUEGULARLY. 


Agri-  jManu 

cul-   !    fac- 

tnre.  'tares. 


iSstablislinieiits  liaviiig  emplorees  eniployeil  irregularly 
(by  scasono,  by  day  aua  night  altornately,  or  in  any 
otner  irregular  way) : 
Reporting  sucb  employees  more  nddlcted  to  use  of 

iutoxicating  liquors  than  others 

Re]H>rting  such  employees  not  more  addicted  to  use 

of  intoxienting  liquors  than  others 

Kot  reporting  as  to  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by 
8U<'b  employcc» 

Total 

KstablishincntH  liaring  no  employee.^  employed  irrega- 
1  n  rly 

Establishments  not  reporting  wlicthor  employees  are  em* 
ploy c<l  irregularly 


108 

178 

56 


170 
539 
179 


341 


894 


438 
44 


2,764 
86 


Min.  '  , 

ing   '  I  Trans  • 

and    ; Trade.'  portA-   Total, 
qaar* ,  )  tion.  • 


rymg. 


1 


68 

I 

240  ' 
53 


I 


14 

33 

4 


35 
224 


391 

1.214 

S13 


361 


51 


271  i     1.918 


790 
37 


478 
12 


449 
9 


4.019 
188 


Employees  subject  to  irregularity  of  work  were  reported  more 
addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  licjuors  than  others  in  391  establisli- 
ments  out  of  a  total  of  1,918  establishments  reporting.  lu  1,214 
establishments  no  difference  has  been  noted,  and  313  establishments 
failed  to  answer  the  inquiry  covering  this  point. 

The  principal  occui)ations  of  employees  reported  as  employed  irregu- 
larly— that  is,  by  seasons,  by  day  and  night  alternately*  or  in  any  other 
irregular  way — who  were  found  to  be  more  addicted  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  than  other  employees,  are — 

In  agriculture:  Hnrvost  hands,  atockmen,  cotton  pickers,  field  bandfl.  ditchers, 
fruit  xHckors,  sheep  shearers,  and  vegetable  packers. 

In  manufactures:  Lumbermen,  furnace  and  rolling  mill  employees,  compositorH. 
stevedores,  lime  burners,  and  painters. 

In  mining  and  quarry  ing :  Miners,  riuarrvmen,  stonecutters,  laborers^  and  toamsten. 

In  trade:  Laborers,  porters,  stevedores,  and  lumber  handlers. 

In  transportation :  Trainmen,  sectionmen,  and  laborers. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  immediately  after  pay  day,  as  com- 
pared with  other  times,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement: 

USK  OF  IXTOXICATINO  LIQUORS  BY  EMPLOYEES  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  PAYDAY. 


EstabliHlimenta  reporting  employees  more  Addicted  to 
UM}  of  intoxicating  liquors  immediiitely  after  pay  day 
than  at  otlicr  timea , 

EHtabliHliiiionts  reporting  euiplovees  not  more  addicted 
to  use  of  intoxicating  liquors*  imniediately  after  pay 
day  than  at  other  timee 

I^tiihliAhments  not  reporting  whether  employees  are 
niont  Addicted  to  use  of  Intoxicating  liquors  immedi- 
»tely  after  pay  day  than  at  other  times 


Agri- 
cul- 
ture. 


432 


283 


106 


i 

Manu- 
i   fac- 

tnres. 

Min. 

inff 

ana 

qnar- 

Tying. 

I 
Trade. 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion. 

Total. 

1 
2.243 

024 

87 

£11 

3,807 

1,397 

208 

406 

473 

2.761 

104 

66 

tt 

46 

3iS 
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Of  the  total  establisliments  3,897  stated  that  tbeir  emi>loyees  were 
more  addicted  to  the  use  of  iDtoxicatiiig  liquors  immediately  after  pay 
day  than  at  other  times,  2,766  stated  that  they  fouud  no  increased 
indulgence  at  such  times,  and  362  failed  to  answer  the  inquiry  relating 
to  this  matter.  In  the  mining  and  quarrying  industry  indulgence  after 
pay  days  is  strikingly  noticeable.  In  924  establishments  increased  use 
is  reported  against  208  reporting  no  increase. 

ly  connection  with  the  other  inquiries  an  efibrt  was  made  to  ascertain 
how  many  establishments  had  been  troubled  with  intoxication  on  the 
part  of  their  employees,  and  what,  if  any,  means  had  been  tried  to 
lessen  it.  In  all,  3,299  establishments  either  had  not  been  so  troubled 
or  j&iiled  to  make  any  reply  to  the  inquiry,  while  3,720  establishments 
reported  that  they  had  been  so  troubled.  Of  this  latter  number  all 
but  105  reported  as  to  the  means  tried  to  lessen  the  amount  of  intoxi- 
cation. A  great  number  of  methods  seem  to  have  been  under  trial, 
but  those  that  have  had  a  number  of  trials  suthcient  to  demonstrate 
their  value  are  comparatively  few.  The  following  table  shows  the  num* 
ber  of  establishments  in  which  each  means  had  been  tried  and  the 
number  in  which  found  eft'ective: 


ESTAULISHMENTS  liKPOKTlNG  TKOUBLE  FKOM  INTOXICATION  AMONG  EMPLOYEES 

AND  MEANS  TRIED  TO  LESSEN  IT. 


Establishments  rriN>rtiiig  moaas. 


Mean^t  tried. 


Di.Hchargo 

Change  of  pay  day  from  Ssitimlay 

Chance  of  i^ay  day  from  Stiturday  and  discharge 

Moralsnasioii  . . .* 

Moral  stiaHion  and  discharge 

Waming  and  discharge 

Change  of  pay  day  from  Saturday  and  mural  suasion.... 

Sus]>cnsion  and  discharge 

Less  frequent  pa^vment  of  wngrs 

Chance  of  pay  day  to  Saturday 

SVaming 

SnsiMMision 

Moral  suasion  and  example 

AUowiug  no  liquor  on  premiKes  or  drinking  on  duty 

Holding  l>ack  wages 

Opporting  lot-ating  BnlotiuA  near  premises,  It'^^ening  num- 

uer,  or  cUising  them 

All  (200)  other  means  tried 

Total 


EffectlTo. 

Not 
effectire. 

Kot  re* 
porting 
results. 

112 

4 

1,446 

92 

17 

115 

73 

9 

133 

U 

8 

164 

• 

131 

12 

2 

80 

21 

2 

83 

5 

1 

48 

37 

4 

12 

33 

2 

12 

4 

8 

40 
23 

1 

1 

1 

29 

2 

1 

25 

11 

2 

15 

1 

1 

25 

179 

71 

657 

\             6U 

123 

2,887 

Total. 


1. 


224 

211 

183 

140 

§4 

66 

64 

53 

47 

44 

82 

81 


27 
807 


3.621 


Tliis  statement  can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory  from  a  statistical 
point  of  view,  since,  out  of  3,021  establishments  reporting  the  means 
tried  for  lessening  intoxication  among  employees,  2,887  failed  to  report 
whetlier  effective  or  not.  This  leaves  but  734  establishments  reporting 
both  the  means  tried  and  the  results,  611  reporting  that  the  means  were 
found  effective,  and  123  that  they  were  not  effective. 

The  chief  means  tried  appears  to  be  discharge;  reports  being  received 
from  1,5G2  establisliments,  only  1 10,  however,  reporting  as  to  effective- 
iiessj,  112  stating  that  it  was  effective  against  4  not.    Change  of  pay 
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day  from  Saturday  appej^rs  as  the  next  leading  means  tried,  224  estab- 
lishments reporting  liaving  tried  it,  92  that  it  was  effective,  and  17  not 
effective. 

These  two  means  may  be  considered  the  chief  ones,  as  they  lead  not 
only  singly  but  also  reappear  as  important  in  combination  with  other 
means.  The  second  means — change  of  pay  day  from  Saturday — should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  one  other  reported  not  so  frequently — 
change  of  pay  day  to  Saturday.  This  latter  means  must  be  considered, 
according  to  the  results  shown  in  the  table,  quite  as  successful  as  the 
former,  being  effective  in  33  cases  and  not  effective  in  2.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  apparent  contradiction  does  not  in  any  respect 
lessen  the  value  of  the  table.  It  rather  calls  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  the  facts  for  the  table  were  obtained  and  what  they  mean.  The 
statement  in  any  instance  that  an  establishment  had  changed  its  pay 
day  from  Saturday  to  some  other  day  and  had  found  as  a  result  a  lessen- 
ing of  intoxication  among  the  employees  is  merely  a  statement  of 
conditions  in  that  particular  establishment  and  of  the  results  of  a 
change,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  proprietor  or  manager  making 
the  report.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  Saturday  might  be  the  best  pay 
day  in  one  establishment,  but  in  another  not,  or  that  the  mere  change 
of  pay  day  might  have  effect.  And  of  course  judgment  might  err, 
though  the  chances  for  that  are  equally  good  in  both  cases.  It  appears, 
then,  as  has  been  seen  in  a  former  table,  that  in  a  great  majority  of 
establishments  employees  are  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquors 
immediately  after  pay  day  than  at  other  times,  but  that  experience 
differs  as  to  whether  Saturday  is  the  best  pay  day  or  not.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  change  of  pay  day  to  Saturday  attention  should  be  called 
tc  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  statement  was  made  that  the  change 
to  Saturday  was  made  in  order  to  allow  drinking  employees  to  recover 
during  Sunday  from  the  effects  of  pay-day  indulgence. 

The  table  quite  clearly  indicates  the  judgment  of  employers  as  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  other  means  tried.  All  the  chief  means  are 
specified  in  detail,  the  various  miscellaneous  ones,  200  in  all,  being 
grouped. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  one  of  the  reports  received,  by 
reason  of  an  interesting  supplementary  statement  appended  to  it  It 
is  that  of  a  firm  doing  an  extensive  coal-handling  business  in  two  large 
western  cities.  The  firm  has  240  employees,  pays  by  check  on  Tues- 
days, and  makes  the  statement  following,  covering  a  period  of  two 
months,  in  regard  to  the  cashing  of  paychecks  by  employees. 
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PER    CENT    OF    EMPLOYEES    CASHING     PAYCHECKS    AT    GROCERIES,    SALOONS, 

SAVINGS  BANKS,  ETC.,  BY  NATIONALITIES. 


CHICAGO. 


Per  cent  cashing  pay-checks  at — 


Nationalities. 


Han|;arianB  and  Poles . . 

Germans 

English  and  Americans 
Swedes  and  Norwogiaus 
Scotch  and  Irish 


Groceries,      saioo,,-         Savings 
etc.  5W100US.        banks. 


Total. 


23 

77 
70 
61 
0 
74 

1 

30 

30, 

01  ! 

9 

20  '• 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


ToUl 


34 


6i 


100 


MILWAUKEE. 


Hrngarians  and  Poles . . 

Germans 

English  and  Americans. 
Scotch  and  Irish 


Total 


36 
65 
€5 


100 
64 
35 
35 


43 


57 


100 

100 

103 

; 

100 

• 

1 

100 

1 

Of  the  employees  represented  in  this  table,  3  per  cent  of  the  Ger- 
mans, 47  per  cent  of  the  English. and  Americans,  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  are  superintendents,  clerks,  etc.  The  balance  are  all 
laborers  engaged  in  handling  coal. 

The  conclading  inquiry  of  the  schedule  was  in  some  respects  kindred 
to  the  foregoing.  Its  form  is  as  follows:  "What  means,  in  your  view, 
better  than  now  employed,  can  be  taken  by  employers,  communities, 
organizations,  municipalities,  or  States  to  lessen  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquor  among  the  people?"  As  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed|  the  replies  received  were  in  great  variety.  As  will  be  observed 
from  a  comparison  with  the  table  showing  means  tried  to  lessen  intoxi- 
cation, the  answers  here  probably  represent  to  some  extent  opinions 
formed  from  the  personal  trials  of  the  means  there  specified. 
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The  following  table  presents,  in  detail,  the  answers  to  the  preceding 
inquiry  according  to  the  industries  followed  by  the  establishments 
reporting: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  Sl'GGESTING  MEANS  TO  LESSKN  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  INTOX- 

ICATING  LIQUORS  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE. 


Means  suggested. 


Establisluuents  suggesting  moaxi«. 


Prohibition 

Bo  not  employ  drinking  men 

High  license 

Education 

Abolisli  saloons 

Education,  moral  and  religious 

Improve  social  conditions 

Gk)  v^mmeut  control 

Enforce  existing  laws 

Limit  number  of  saloons 

Komove  all  restrictions 

Encourage  use  of  light  wines  and  beer 

High  license,  and  do  not  employ  drinking  men 

Local  option T 

High  revenue  tax 

Prohibit  treating 

Example  of  employers 

Close  saloons  Sundays  and  e^irly  week  days  . . . 
Make  drunkenness  a  punishable  misdemeanor 
All  (177)  other  means  suggested 

ToUl 


Agri.  ,  Mann-   ^K°«  Tran.- 

tnro.  !  tures.  \  ^?ri^  .  Uon. 

I    mg.    I  , 


207 
64 
41 
9 
28 
13 
18 
33 
16 
1 

17 

11 

8 

14 

12 

3 

2 

5 

5 

146 


481 

407 

269 

102 

99 

81 

53 

60 

72 

75 

28 

41 

28 

31 

25 

28 

27 

38 

27 

578 


295 
106 
69 
27 
21 
13 
33 
15 
SI 
4 

16 

3 

7 

12 

13 

14 

11 

6 

12 

188 


49 

49 

30 

19 

2 

18 

4 

9 

4 


10 

18 

10 

5 

2 

6 

3 

2 

I 

97 


71 
143 

86 

23 
9 

U 

17 
9 
1 
6 
4 
4 

10 
1 
5 
5 

11 

mm 

1 
123 


653   2,550 


886 


340 


485 


Total 


1.103 

76D 

445 

180 

159 

136 

123 

1» 

114 

85 

7S 

72 

63 

63 

57 

56 

54 

53 

1,132 


4.014 


The  means  suggested  represent  in  each  case  individual  opinion,  and 
must  be  given  weight  accordingly.  For  example,  the  i>roprietors  or 
managers  of  1,103  establishments  suggested  prohibition  as,  in  their 
opinion,  the  means  best  suited  to  lessening  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors;  7G9  considered  that  the  refusal  to  employ  drinking  men 
would  accomplish  most;  445  thought  high  license  the  best  method;  180 
would  suggest  education;  and  so  on  through  the  list,  1,132  suggesting 
a  great  variety — 177  in  number — of  miscellaneous  means.  It  should 
bo  said  that  these  suggestions  are  in  reply  to  schedules  sent  without 
I)reference  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  table  includes  all  the  replies 
received. 

The  replies  received  from  liquor  dealers  in  answer  to  the  inquiries 
will  have  a  peculiar  interest.  Schedules  were  filled  by  32  liquor 
dealers,  representing  an  aggregate  of  525  employees.  Twenty-seven  of 
tbese  report  that  when  employing  new  men  they  take  into  considera- 
tion the  question  of  whetber  or  not  the  applicant  is  addicted  to  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  although  quite  a  number  take  care  to  specify 
that  it  is  not  the  use  but  the  abuse  of  liquor  tbat  is  objected  to. 
Twenty-eight  of  the  32  report  tbat  they  are  not  troubled  with  intoxi- 
cation among  employees,  and  have  had,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  try 
remedies.  Tbree,  while  not  reporting  that  they  are  troubled,  give  as 
tbeir  remedy  for  intoxication,  '« discharge,"  while  one  reports  his  remedy 
to  be  "example  and  infiuence." 
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But  by  far  the  most  interestiDg  feature  of  these  schedules  is  to  be 
found  in  their  answers  to  the  inquiry,  **What  means,  in  your  view, 
better  than  now  employed,  can  be  taken  by  employers,  communities, 
organizations,  municipalities,  or  States  to  lessen  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquor  among  the  people  f '  Of  course,  in  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  where  any  mention  is  made  of  prohibition,  it  is  to  say  "  Repeal 
prohibitory  laws,"  *•  Prohibition  of  no  avail,"  or  '-It  only  increases  the 
desire  for  liquor,"  etc.  Also,  in  regard  to  taxation  (with  one  excep- 
tion), lower  license  and  moi*o  liberal  excise  laws  are  favored.  Better 
education  and  severe  punishment  of  drunkenness  are  also  frequent 
suggestions. 

Some  of  the  replies  to  this  inquiry  are,  however,  worth  giving  in  full: 

*'  From  about  thirty  years'  observation  I  am  convinced  that  the  bad 
hpbit  of  ^treating'  is  the  cause  of  more  drunkenness  than  any  other 
one  thing." 

"  Prohibition  increases  the  desire  for  whisky,  wine,  and  beer.  The 
abolition  of  the  ^treating'  habit  of  our  people  would  decrease  consump- 
tion, increase  sobriety,  and  solve  the  liquor  problem.'^ 

"Wo  believe  that  the  brewers'  methods  to  establish  as  many  saloons 
as  possible  by  favoring  low  license,  etc.,  and  the  '  treating'  habit  are 
the  two  worst  enemies  of  moderation  and  true  temperance." 

''The  arrest  and  fining  or  imprisonment  of  the  offender^— it  intoxi- 
cated. The  repeal  of  'prohibitory  laws.'  They  never  have  nor  can 
'  prohibit/  Education,  which  is  the  precursor  of  refinement.  The  offend- 
er's punishment  should  be  on  an  increasing  scale  for  continued  ofteuses. 
It  is  he  only  who  offends,  and  he  should  be  dealt  with — not  the  dealer^ 
but  the  oflfender.  In  other  words,  oflfenders  should  be  dealt  with  for  this 
ofiense  as  with  others,  with  increasing  punishment  for  each  offense." 

"By  having  only  pure  liciuors  sold.  The  National  or  State  govern- 
ments should  have  liquors  examined,  and  those  not  np  to  standard 
destroyed,  as  in  the  case  of  meat,  milk,  etc.  The  Nationsd  Government 
should  forbid  the  manufacture  of  continuous  distillation  (or  quick-aging 
goods,  as  they  ai*e  sometimes  called.)  They  are  ruinous  to  health.  It 
should  also  set  a  period  after  which  no  spirituous  liquors  could  be  sold 
less  than  five  years  old." 

*'Use,  free  and  open,  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  whence  moderation 
and  absence  of  abuse,  which  alone  is  injurious." 


BROTHERHOOD  BELIEF  AND  INSURANCE  OF  RAILWAY 

EMPLOYEES. 

BY  EMORY   R.  JOHNSON.  PH.  D. 

The  railway  employees  in  the  United  States  number  more  th«in 
800,000.  Not  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  popalation  of  oar 
country  is  supported  by  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  the  railway 
conij)anies.  The  standards  of  living  which  prevail  with  such  a  large 
class  of  the  social  body,  the  ideals  which  they  cherish  concerning  their 
intellectual  and  material  needs,  and  the  organizations  and  institutions 
which  they  are  building  up  to  assist  in  realizing  those  ideals  are  mat- 
ters of  much  moment  to  society.  Not  only  the  students  of  the  labor 
inoblcm  and  the  sociologists,  but  every  person  who  is  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  industrial  classes  to  a  i>osition  of  greater  economic  sta- 
bility, will  perforce  give  attention  to  the  effbrts  which  the  railway 
employees  in  the  United  States  are  putting  forth  for  their  own  and 
their  families'  betterment. 

The  intellectual  and  industrial  status  of  the  railway  employees  is  of 
much  social  consequence,  not  only  because  of  their  large  numbers,  but 
also,  and  quite  as  much,  because  of  the  intimate  relation  which  the 
services  they  perform  bear  to  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  public. 
Every  person  uses  the  railroads  directly  or  indirectly,  and  is  neces- 
sarily affected  by  the  character  of  the  service  performed  by  the 
employees.  Whatever  makes  railway  employees  a  more  efficient  class 
of  workmen  and  inspires  them  with  a  greater  pride  in  their  work,  and 
whatever  enables  them  to  provide  more  surely  for  the  material  well- 
being  of  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  is  of  general 
public  benetit.  The  railway  employees  in  the  United  States  are  striv- 
ing, by  means  of  their  associations  and  brotherhoods  and  by  metins  of 
the  relief  and  insurance  departments  connected  with  those  organiza- 
tions, to  improve  themselves  as  men  and  as  laborers^  and  their  endeav- 
ors have  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  The  i^ssociations  of 
railway  employees  rank  among  the  most  successful  labor  organizations, 
and  the  intiuence  which  they  have  exerted  upon  their  members  has 
made  our  railway  staff  better  men  and  more  capable  public  servants. 

Most  of  the  associations  of  railway  employees  maintain  organizations 
to  provide  their  members  with  relief  and  insurance,  and  the  plans  which 
these  beneticial  institutions  have  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  puri)oses  constitute  an  interesting  and  instructive  study  in  insur- 
ance. An  investigation  of  what  the  organizations  have  accomplished 
should  have  value  for  the  student  of  insurance  and  be  of  assistance  to 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  establishing  other  relief  and  insurance 
orjranjzatious. 
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The  Biilletiii  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  January,  1897,  pub- 
lished aii  account  of  the  departments  which  six  of  the  large  railway 
corporations  in  the  United  States  have  established  in  connection  with 
their  service  to  enable  their  employees  to  secure  life  insurance  and 
relief  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness.  These  railway  relief  depart- 
ments were  established  by  the  corporations  and  are  largely  controlled 
by  them.  In  order  to  complete  the  study  of  the  agencies  for  the  relief 
and  insurance  of  railway  employees,  it  remains  to  consider  the  benefi- 
cial organizations  which  the  employees  have  established  and  developed 
in  large  part  without  the  cooperation  or  approval  of  their  employers. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   KKLIEF   AND   INSURANCE 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  railway  employee  has  the  choice  of  several  organizations  from 
which  relief  and  insurance  may  be  secured.  There  are,  first  of  all,  the 
well-known  stock  companies  which  issue  life  and  accident  insurance  poli- 
cies. Many  railway  corporations  urge  their  employees  to  carry  policies  in 
such  companies,  and  in  some  cases  the  railway  (*ori>orations  collect  the 
premiums  on  these  policies  by  deducting  the  payments  from  the  wages 
of  the  em])loyees  and  paying  the  amounts  thus  collected  to  the  ini$ur- 
ance  companies.  One  company,  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad,  requires  all 
employees  in  the  train  service  to  carry  such  policies  -'in  a  regular 
si>ecified  insurance  company.''  The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
Pacific  Railway  has  gone  further  in  this  matter  than  any  other  corpo- 
ration. For  some  years  past  it  has  encouraged  various  accident  and  life 
insurance  companies  to  do  business  on  its  roads,  assisted  them  in  secur- 
ing as  many  policies  as  possible,  and  collected  the  premiums  without 
charge.  Rut  on  July  12,  1897,  a  further  step  was  taken  when  the 
receiver  of  the  road  announced  that  he  had  arranged  with  the  Railway 
Officials  and  Employees' xVccident  Association  of  Indianapolis  to  '* issue 
policies  of  insurance  upon  the  conductors,  engineers,  firemen,  brake- 
men,  bridge  carpenters,  signalmen,  yardmen,  and  foremen  in  his  employ 
at  Ihe  regular  rates,"  and  that  the  railway  company  would,  until  further 
notice,  provide  45  per  cent  of  the  premiums  named  in  the  policies.  It  is 
not  made  compulsory  upon  the  employees  to  insure;  but  il' they  choose 
to  insure  they  are  re(iuired  to  pay  only  55  i»er  cent  of  regular  premiums. 
The  occupations  in  the  railroad  service  are  classified  and  the  premiums 
vary  with  the  degree  of  hazardousness  of  each  class  of  labor. 

Another  general  class  of  relief  and  insurance  organizations  comprises 
the  two  kinds  of  railway  employees'  associations  that  the  railway  com- 
panies organize  and  largely  manage.  In  each  of  these  two  kinds  of 
associations  the  membership  is  limited  to  the  employees  of  one  company 
or  system,  and  is  sometimes  voluntary  and  iii  some  instances  compul- 
sory. One  of  the  two  types  of  association  includes  the  organizations 
for  the  maintenance  of  ^<  hospital  funds."  Numerous  companies,  par- 
ticularly the  transcontinental  or  Pacific  lines,  re<juire  their  em])loyees 
6308— No.  17 4 
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to  pay  25  or  50  cents  a  month  toward  defraying  tlie  expenses  of  main- 
taining hospitals,  the  payments  being  deducted  from  the  monthly 
wages.  The  employees  of  these  companies  are  entitled  to  free  medical 
treatment  at  home  or  in  the  companies'  hospitals.  In  some  instances 
the  (company  also  pays  a  small  death  allowance  to  cover  the  ])nrial 
expenses  of  a  deceased  employee.  The  Northern  Pacific  Beneficial 
Association  is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  organization. 

Another  association  of  a  type  very  similar  to  the  one  just  mentioned 
is  represented  by  the  relief  organization  connected  with  the  Lehigh 
Valley  liailroad.  The  exi)enses  of  managing  this  association  are  borne 
by  the  company, and  the  "contributions"  to  the  fnnds  from  which  bene- 
fits are  paid  are  made  half  by  the  company  and  half  by  the  employees 
who  choose  to  join.  The  contribution  which  the  emi^loyeo  may  make 
to  the  fund  ui)on  any  one  assessment  is  "  the  amount  of  one  day's  wages 
or  less,  but  in  no  case  is  the  amount  subscribed  to  the  fund  to  exceed 
S3."  Uepresentatives  of  the  contributing  employees  share  with  the 
company  in  the  management  of  the  fund.  Participation  in  the  fund  is 
voluntary:  those  who  contribute  have  a  claim  for  relief  in  case  of  an 
injury  received  while  in  discharge  of  duty.  The  relief  amounts  to 
"three-fourths  as  much  per  day  as  that  contributed  by  him  to  the  fund 
for  every  working  day  during  his  total  disability  to  work,  but  not 
longer  than  for  the  period  of  nine  months."  If  death  results  from  such 
an  injury,  a  moderate  sum  is  paid  to  a  designated  beneficiary.  This 
death  benefit  comprises  an  immediate  payment  of  $50  and  a  monthly 
payment  for  two  years  of  "an  allowance  for  every  working  day  at  a 
daily  rate  of  three-fourths  the  amount  of"  the  deceased  employee's  con- 
tribution. It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  compel  the  employees 
to  contribute  to  the  fund.  After  several  years  of  successful  manage- 
ment there  were,  in  «Tuly,  181)7, 0,199  employees  contributing  to  the  fund. 

The  other  kind  of  relief  association  belonging  to  this  second  class — 
those  organized  by  the  railroad  companies — is  the  railway  relief  depart- 
ment. .Vs  noted  above,  there  have  been  six  such  departments  or  asso- 
ciations organized,  and  their  membership  includes  about  125,000  men. 
Tn  three  of  the  departments  membership  is  voluntary  and  in  three  com- 
pulsory.(Vf)  Sick,  accident,  and  death  benefits  are  paid  by  all  depart 
ments,  and  one  pays  i)ensions  to  sux)erannuated  employees.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  the  department  is  borne  mainly  by  the  mein- 
l)ers,  but  the  railway  corporations  with  which  the  dei)artments  are 
connected  bear  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  financial  burdens. 
These  relief  departments  were  described  in  detail  in  the  author's 
report,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  January,. 
1807.  (h) 


rrSertion  10  of  thr^  mediation  nnd  arbitration  act,  approved  June  1,  1899,  ukikes 
it  iUegtil  for  railway  companies  to  compel  employees  to  join  a  relief  deimrtment. 

h  Consult  also  a  more  lengthy  account  of  tbem  iu  the  author's  paper  mi  lUuLway 
Departments  for  the  Keliof  and  lusnrance  of  Employees,  Annals  of  the  Amcricaa 
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The  third  general  class  of  the  relief  organizations  in  which  the 
railroad  employee  may  participate  includes  the  associations,  orders, 
and  brotherhoods  organr/ed  and  managed  entirely  by  the  employees. 
This  general  class  also  comprises  two  kinds  of  organizations,  one 
whose  membership  is  confined  to  the  employees  of  a  single  railroad 
system,  and  another  kind  whose  membership  is  composed  of  emploj'ees 
performing  one  branch  of  railway  labor,  as  locomotive  engineers  or 
conductors,  but  is  not  restricted  to  the  labor  staft*  of  one  railway  sys- 
tem. In  this  last  category  belong  the  national  and  international 
orders  and  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees.  The  relief  and  insur- 
ance features  of  these  organizations  constitute  the  main  subject  of  this 
article. 

The  employees'  associations  whose  membership  is  confined  to  the 
stall' of  a  single  system  of  railroads  are  usually  supported  entirely  by 
their  members,  although  the  companies  composing  the  system  fre- 
quently contribute  something.  A  large  number  of  associations  of  this 
kind  exist  in  the  United  States.  In  Massachusetts  as  many  as  six 
assoidations  of  railroad  emploj'ees  and  three  composed  of  street  rail- 
way men  are  reported  by  the  State  commissioner  of  insurance.  A 
short  Jiccount  of  the  organization  and  activities  of  one  typical  associa- 
tion of  this  class  is  given  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  article. 

The  brotherhoods  and  orders  of  the  national  or  international  type 
are  the  most  influential  of  all  organizations  of  railway  employees. 
Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  kind  and  measure  of  relief 
and  insurance  which  railway  employees  secure  through  membership  in 
these  bodies,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  development 
and  present  standing  of  these  brotherhoods  and  orders,  and  to  outline 
concisely  the  general  plan  of  organization  which  they  have  worked  out. 
The  "beneficiary  departments  "and  "insurance  associations"  discussed 
in  this  rei>ort  form  a  part  of  that  general  plan  of  organization. 

ESTABLISHMENT  AXD  GBOWTU  OF  THE  BimTlIEKHOODS. 

The  national  and  international  brotherhoods  whose  membership  is 
composed  respectively  of  men  in  special  branches  of  the  service  are: 
The  Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America,  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 


Ai-adi'my  of  PoHtical  ami  Social  •Science,  Xovcinbcr,  1^95.    This  paper  is  also  printed 
as  a  separate  publication,  Xo.  1G2,  of  the  American  Academy. 

The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Association  of  Brooklyn  is  an  organization  very 
similar  to  the  six  railway  relief  departments.  It  has  been  in  ox>eration  siiire  Janu- 
ary, 1897.  Membership  in  it  is  compulsory  for  all  employees  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway.  Sick  and  accident  benefits  and  a  moderate  death  allowance  are 
secured  by  the  members.  Assessments  of  50  cents  a  month  are  taken  from  the 
employees'  pay  rolls.  The  company  makes  no  contributions  to  the  fumls  and  keeps 
the  management  of  the  associatum  well  within  its  control.  The  association  is  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  biM>auso  it  adds  another  organization  to  the  list  of  relief 
deportmentSy  and  indicates  that  the  relief  department  is  a  growing  institntion. 
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motive  Firemen,  the  Brotherhood  of  Bailroacl  Trainmen,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Kail  way  Trackmen,  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  Ameiiea, 
the  JJrotherhood  of  Eailw ay  Carmen,  and  the  Order  of  Kaih'oad  Teleg- 
raphers. A  Railway  Yard  Masters'  Association  formerly  existed,  but 
^vas  disbanded  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  June,  18!>G. 
The  recently  disbanded  American  Railway  Union,  which  was  for  a  time 
the  largest  and  in  some  respects  the  most  successful  of  all  associations 
of  railway  employees,  was  an  organization  of  a  different  type  from 
those  just  enumerated  and  does  not  properly  belong  in  the  list.  There 
is  also  another  class  of  national  associations  of  railway  employees  that 
does  not  come  within  the  ]mrview  of  this  discussion.  This  class 
includes  such  organizations  as  the  National  Association  of  Railway 
Agents,  the  Road  Masters'  Association  of  America,  the  American 
Society  of  Haihoad  Superintendents,  and  others  of  a  like  character 
which  meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  technical  questions. 

The  oldest  and  largest  of  the  brotherhoods  above  named  is  the 
International  l>rotherho()d  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  The  grand  divi- 
sion was  founded  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  17,  1803,  under  the  name 
of  the  '' Hrotherhood  of  the  Foot-board."  The  society  was  reorganized 
and  given  its  present  title  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  17, 18G4.  The 
l)rotherhood  had  a  prosperous  growth  from  the  beginning.  The  ability 
and  conservatism  of  its  managers  and  the  brotherhood's  large  njein- 
bership  have  given  the  organization  great  intluence.  At  the  close  of 
181M)  the  number  of  divisions  was  535;  the  present  membership  is  about 
3L*,()0().  An  insurance  association  was  organized  by  the  brotherhood 
I)e<eniber  .J,  18(J7.  niembershii)  in  which  was  voluntary  until  1804.  The 
insurance  association  was  incorporated,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  .March  3,  1804.  The  first  grand  engineer  of  the 
brotherhood  says:  *'The  incorporation  wjis  a  necessity,  as  we  were 
enjoined  from  doin^:  any  insurance  business  in  the  State  of  New  York 
until  incorporated,  and  we  found  that  the  ruling  would  hold  in  every 
State  in  the  TTnion  except  three,  so  we  made  a  virtue  of  the  necessity.'' 
Previous  to  the  incorporation  the  insurance  association  had  been  man- 
aged by  the  ollicers  of  the  brotherhood,  but  in  order  to  become  incor- 
porated it  was  necessary  that  the  association  should  be  conducted 
entirely  by  its  own  ofHeers  and  not  as  an  a<ljunct  of  the  brotherhood. 

The  other  large  brotherhoods  do  not  technically  conduct  an  insurance 
business,  althou^ih  their  members  secure  insurance  by  participation  in 
the  ''benelif  or  *M)eneliciary"  departments  that  the  brotherhoods  have 
established.  Likewise  the  railway  relief  departments  that  the  railroad 
eorjjorations  have  established  do  not  carry  on  an  insurance  business, 
although  they  pay  *•  death  benetits.''  The  diil'erence  is  formal  rather 
than  essential. 

The  second  national  association  of  railway  employees  organized  was 
the  Conductors-  lirotherhood,  instituted  at  !Mendota,  111.,  July  6, 1868, 
by  the  conductors  from  various  railroads  in  the  United  States.    The 
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brotherhood  was  reorganized  and  a  general  governing  board,  the  grand 
division,  was  established  December  15  following.  Ten  years  later,  at 
the  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  grand  division,  the  name  of  the 
organization  was  changed  from  the  Conductors'  Brotherhood  to  tlio 
Order  of  Kailway  Conductors  of  America. 

At  one  time  a  serious  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  Order  of  Kailway 
Conductors  was  threatened  as  the  result  of  the  position  taken  on  the 
question  of  strikes.  For  thirteen  years,  1877-1890,  the  order  prohibited 
its  members  from  participating  in  a  strike.  Many  members  opposed 
this  policy,  and  in  1888  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors  was 
started  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by  those  who  believed  in  a  ''protective 
policy.''  In  1890  the  order  abandoned  its  "nonprotective  policy,'^  and 
a  year  later  the  Brotherhood  of  Kailway  Conductors  was  disbanded  by 
the  admission  of  its  members  into  the  order. 

The  Order  of  Kailway  Conductors  is  a  vigorous,  conservative,  and 
well-inanaged  organization,  with  nearly  400  lociil  divisions  and  about 
22,000  members.  Its  membership  fell  off  only  slightly  with  the  con- 
traction of  the  labor  staff  of  the  railways  which  took  place  during  the 
financial  depression  that  began  in  1893,  and  the  labor  troubles  of  1894 
affected  the  order  much  less  than  they  did  most  of  the  other  brother- 
hoods. The  enrollment  of  members  in  its  benefit  department  has 
sbowu  steady  gains  during  the  past  five  years.  I7p  to  July  1,  1S91, 
participation  in  the  mutual  benefit  department  was  voluntary,  but 
since  that  date  every  new  member  having  the  requisite  qualifications 
as  regards  age  and  i)hysiial  condition  is  obliged  to  join  that  depart- 
ment. From  what  follows  in  this  and  succeeding  sections  it  will 
appear  that  the  Order  of  Kailway  Conductors  has  exercised  a  strong 
iufiuence  over  some  of  the  other  brotherhoods. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  was  organized  at  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  December  1,  1873.  Tiie  association  grew  but  slowly 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence.  Previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  there  had  been 
organized  the  International  Firemen's  Union,  an  association  without  a 
relief  or  insurance  feature,  that  had  been  instituted  f  )r  strictly  "pro- 
tective" purposes;  that  is,  to  i)rotect  the  rights  of  its  members  against 
the  eucroachments  of  their  employers.  For  i\y^i  years  the  brotherhood 
and  the  union  were  rivals.  During  this  same  jieriod  also  the  great 
strike  of  1877  occurred,  and  threw  nniny  firemen  out  of  employment 
and  increased  the  vigorous  ox>position  of  the  railroad  companies  to  the 
brotherhood.  In  1878  the  International  Firemen's  Tnion  was  absorbed 
by  the  brotherhood.  Two  years  later  Eugene  V.  Debs,  at  that  time  a 
vigorous  opiK)nent  of  strikes  and  an  advocate  of  arbitration,  became 
the  managing  spirit  of  the  brotherhood,  and  his  organizing  ability 
helped  to  inaugurate  prosperous  times  for  the  association.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1885  and  the  (Miicago,  Burlington 
and  Qumey  strike  of  18SS  affected  the  brotherhood  somewhat,  but 
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the  (.rlicck  was  only  temporary.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  3'ear  ciidiug 
July  'M^  1803,  the  inemhership  was  23,G8l  and  the  number  of  lodges 
50().  The  organization  of  the  American  liailway  Union  by  ^fr.  Debs 
in  1S1K3  gave  the  Firemen's  Brotherhood  a  severe  setback.  The  uieni- 
l)ershii)  fell  to  21,40S  and  the  lodges  to  484  in  1895.  Since  theUy  how- 
ever, the  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that  all  the  defunct  lodges  have 
b(?en  reestablished.  On  July  1, 181)7,  the  membership  numbered  24,251. 
An  insurance  association  was  established  by  the  brotherhood  at  its 
lirst  convention  in  1874.  During  the  first  four  years  participation  vi 
the  insurance  association  was  voluntary;  since  then,  however,  it  has 
been  obligatory  upon  all  eligible  members. 

The  establishment  of  the  organization  now  known  as  the  Brother- 
hood of  Bailroad  Trainmen  took  place  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  September 
23,  18S3.  it  was  called  the  Brotherhood  of  Kailroad  Brakcnien  until 
January  1,  1890,  ^^  when,  because  many  of  its  members  had  been  pro- 
moted  to  the  position  of  conductor  and  many  had  accepted  various 
other  i>ositi()ns  in  the  train  service,  the  more  fitting  name  of  Brother- 
hood of  Kailroad  Trainmen  was  adopted.  Its  membership  is  made  up 
principally  of  conductors,  brakemen,  train  baggagemen,  train  flagmen, 
yard  masters,  yard  foremen,  and  switchmen.*' (a)  The  growth  of  the 
brotherhood  was  rapid  until  1893,  when  the  membership  fell  from 
28,540  to  22,359  during  ayear.  The  membership  July  1, 1898,  was  2tS,850, 
and  the  number  of  its  lodges  was  55C,  a  greater  number  than  at  any 
jnevious  time.  The  brotherhood  maintains  ^a  beneficiary  fund  and 
requires  all  eligible  members  to  insure. 

The  ijrotherhood  of  Bailway  Trackmen  is  one  of  the  younger  and 
smaller  organizations.  The  first  eflbrt  to  found  the  brotlicrhood  was 
made  in  the  spring  of  1887,  but  the  organization  then  instituted  did 
not  succeed.  Ayear  later  the  brotherhood  was  reestablished;  this 
time  to  survive,  but  to  grow  slowly  because  of  the  apathy  of  the  track- 
men. The  grand  chief  of  the  brotherhood  gives  the  following  facts 
concerning  the  organization: 

The  Brotherhood  of  Hallway  Trackmen  is  composed  of  the  members 
of  two  trackmen's  associations.  The  Order  of  Kail  way  Trackmen,  with 
hcad(]uarters  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  an  association  of  trackmen 
comi)osed  of  oflicial  trackmen  only,  such  as  road  masters,  bridge,  and 
section  foremen,  in  1891  the  membership  was  about  COO.  The  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Kailway  Section  Foremen  had 
been  organized  at  Council  Bluft's,  Iowa.  Its  membership  was  about 
400.  In  October,  1891,  a  committee  composed  of  12  members,  G  from 
ea(jh  organization,  met  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  authorized  to  con- 
solidate the  two  orders  and  to  elect  officers  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  amalgamated  order.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  two  orders 
to  become  one  January  1,  1892.  Insurance  certificates  for  81 ,000  were 
issued  to  all  members. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen  has  but  recently  recovered 
from  the  check  it  received  when  the  American  Railway  Union  was 

//.Sistli  Annual  Koi>ort  of  the  Intorstnto  Counuorco  CumuiiBSiou,  x^*  ^d* 
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formed.  The  luembersliip  ^t  the  close  of  1897  wjis  between  1,'JOO  and 
1,400,  and  it  is  increasing.  Until  January  1,  1897,  each  member  was 
required  to  carry  an  insurance  certificate  of  $1,000.  Since  that  date 
insurance  has  been  voluntary,  and  two  certificates — one  for  8500  and 
one  for  81/K)0— ^are  issued.  This  change  makes  it  easier  for  the  track- 
men whose  wages  arc  small  to  join  the  brotherhood,  and  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  organization  to  increase  its  membershii).  The  trackmei 
are  a  body  of  men  whom  it  is  difficult  to  organize  even  under  favQW\T)Te 
conditions,  And  the  promoters  of  the  trackmen's  brotherhood  have  had 
unusual  ditticulties  to  contend  with  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
brotherhood  ought  to  develop  into  one  of  the  largest.  The  trackmen 
constitute  a  large  body  of  laborers,  and  one  whoso  education  and 
material  well-being  can  be  greatly  promoted  by  a  comprehensive  and 
well-managed  organization. 

The  IJrotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America  was  founded  Sep- 
tember 9,  18t»0,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  four  following  organiza- 
tions :  The  Carmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association,  instituted  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  November  23,  1888;  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Car  Repairers, 
instituted  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  October  27, 1888;  the  Car  Insi)ectors, 
Repairers,  and  Oilers'  Protective  Association,  instituted  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  1890,  and  the  Rrotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  Canada, insti- 
tuted at  Toronto,  Canada,  January,  1890.(rt)  During  the  first  three 
3'ears  of  its  existence  the  organization  fiourished.  The  membership  was 
4,200  in  1893,  but  the  American  Railway  Union  and  the  Chicago  strike 
instituted  by  that  association  "almost  disrupted  the  brotherhood." 
The  membership  June  30, 1897,  was  about  1,300,  and  it  is  now  increasing. 
At  the  time  of  its  establishment  the  brotherhood  organized  a  mutual 
aid  association,  membership  in  which  was  made  voluntary.  The  present 
membership  of  the  aid  association  is  very  small.  On  June  30, 1897, 
there  were  but  90  members. 

The  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
now  defunct  Switchmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association,  the  reorganization 
having  taken  place  during  the  year  1897.  At  one  time  the  Mutual 
Aid  Association  was  a  large  and  influential  organization.  In  1892  it 
reported  that  there  were  158  subordinate  lodges  of  the  organization  in 
35  States  and  Territories,  and  2  in  Canada.  The  membership  was  said 
to  be  about  10,000.  The  lodges  paid  benefits  to  members  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, and  the  association,  in  accordance  with  a  regulation  adopted  in 
March,  1880,  paid  a  death  and  total  disability  benefit  of  $900.  The 
task  of  organizing  the  switchmen  was  a  difficult  one,  and  the  leaders 
seem  to  have  been  lacking  in  conservatism  and  honor.  The  Mutual 
Aid  Association  was  "  dissolved  through  disintegration  and  a  defalca- 
tion on  the  i»art  of  their  secretary  and  treasurer."  The  disintegration 
was  doubtless  mainly  due  to  the  formation  of  the  American  Railway 
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Union.  However,  those  most  interesteil  iu  tbe  successfnl  organization 
of  the  switchmou  did  not  give  up  because  of  the  disruptiou  of  the 
association.  The  Switchmen's  Union  was  established,  and  its  secre- 
tary reported  in  September,  1897,  that  the  new  organization  then  had 
It)  lodges  and  500  members.  Thus  far  the  union  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  [)ayment  of  life  or  disability  insurance,  but  the  local 
lodges  pay  weekly  benefits  varying  from  83  to  $7. 

The  Order  of  Kailroad  Telegraphers  was  founded  in  Jane,  188G,  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The  order  is  composed  of  men  closely  allied  to 
the  railway  service,  many  telegrapliers  combining  the  work  of  operator 
with  that  of  assistant  station  agent.  Thus  some  telegraphers  are  rail- 
way employees  and  some  are  not.  During  its  first  five  years  the  order 
was  a  fraternal  organization,  devoted  mainly  to  the  social  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  its  members,  but  m  1801  the  "protective  feature^ 
was  added.  The  isolation  of  the  individual  telegraphers  has  made  their 
organization  a  ditlicult  matter,  but  has  not  prevented  success.  There 
are  at  present  about  120  divisions.  The  grand  secretary  is  unable  to 
give  the  membership.  He  estimates  it  to  be  "not  over  20,000."  It  is 
probably  somewhat  less.  At  the  last  biennial  convention,  held  May 
17-26, 1S07,  the  subject  of  insurance  was  discussed  at  length,  and  it 
was  decided  to  submit  a  proposition  to  establish  an  insurance  depart- 
ment to  the  lodges  for  approval  or  disapproval.  The  plan  of  insurance 
was  prepared  and  published  in  the  November,  1897,  issue  of  the 
Kailroad  Telegrapher.  The  lodges  voted  on  the  proposition  during 
November  and  December,  the  result  of  the  vote  being  in  favor  of  the 
proposition.  The  mutual  benefit  department  went  into  operation 
January  1,  1808. 

The  now  defunct  American  Railway  Union  has  been  referred  to  sev- 
eral times.  It  was  instituted  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  June  20, 180;3.  The  union  did  not  organize  a  benefit  departmenty 
although  one  of  its  six  declared  purjmses  was  "to  have  a  life  (insur- 
ance) as  well  as  a  disability  department,  both  to  be  optional  with  the 
meml)ership.''(r()  The  American  Railway  I'nion  was  an  organization 
of  a  type  very  different  from  the  brotherhoods.  It  attempted  to  unite 
all  classes  of  railroad  employees  for  the  puriwse  of  asserting  and  main- 
taining the  rights  of  labor  by  more  radical  and  aggressive  measures  than 
those*  which  the  brotherhoods  had  adopted.  The  leader  of  the  union 
has  become  a  socialist  and  has  changed  the  organization  into  the  Social 
Democracy  of  America.  This  substitution  was  made  at  Chicago  in 
June.  1897.  According  to  its  national  secretary,  the  Social  Democracy 
is  "an  organization  whose  ultimate  imrposes  are  the  inauguration  of  a 
cOi)]ieratLve  commonwealth;  but  as  a  means  of  immediate  relief  some 
political  demands  are  included  in  the  declaration  of  princix)los.  It  is 
proposed  to  secure  land  in  some  Western  State  and  establish  coopera- 
tive (jcdonies,  where  we  expect  to  eciuip  at  least  a  few  of  the  multiplied 
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tliousaiids  who  are  now  without  any  visible  means  of  supijort,  and  place 
them  in  a  position  where  they  can  support  and  maintain  themselves." 
Each  of  the  existing  brotherhoods  includes  in  its  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion a  benefit  department  nnder  that  name  or  some  other.  All  of  these 
brotherhoods  having  benefit  departments  have  a  more  or  less  system- 
atic plan  for  aftbrding  accident  and  sick  relief,  and  each  of  them,  except- 
ing the  Switchmen's  Union,  enables  its  members  to  secure  life  and 
disability  insurance.  We  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  these  insurance  and 
relief  departments  better  if  we  ])ause  to  consider  in  outline  tfee-genefSfT 
plan  of  brotherhood  organization  within  which  the  benefit  department 
is  included. 

GENERAL   PLAN   OF   OKCIANIZATION   OF   THE   BUOTHEK- 

HOODS. 

Like  the  other  laboring  men's  associations  of  the  better  class,  the 
objects  of  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees  are  partly  social  and 
educational,  but  the  main  purposes  which  they  seek  to  accomplish  are 
the  betterment  of  the  industrial  status  of  their  members  and  the  pro- 
motion of  their  economic  interests  as  employees.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  declares  that  **its  purpose  shall  be  to  more 
effectually  combine  the  interests  of  lot-omotive  engineers,  to  elevate 
their  standing  as  such,  and  their  character  as  men.''  The  organization 
which  the  brotherhoods  have  instituted  to  enable  them  to  accom])lish 
these  aims  consists  of  local  subordinate  lodges  or  divisions  and  a  cen- 
tral governing  body  of  officers  called  the  grand  lodge  or  grand  divi- 
sion. Conventions,  now  biennial,  but  formerly  annual,  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  the  divisions,  choose  the  grand  officers,  frame  the 
constitutions,  statutes,  and  bylaws,  and  determine  all  matters  of 
general  policy. 

The  brotherhoods  concern  themselves  with  wage  scheilules,  hours  of 
labor,  gradations  and  promotions,  stipulations  of  the  (contracts  which 
employees  are  re<iuired  to  sign,  and  the  other  similar  ([uestions  with 
which  labor  organizations  deal.  In  1S9G  the  Brotherhood  of  Loconio 
tive  Engineers  had  contracts  with  107  railroad  com])anies,  including 
nearly  all  the  great  trunk  lines.  '* These  contracts  embody  rates  of 
pay  and  rules  and  regulations  governing  overtime,  treatment  of  the 
employees,  and  for  the  i)revention  of  imjust  discharge  or  suspension." 

Each  brotherhiK)d  has  '* committees  of  adjustment"  or  ''grievance 
committees,-'  whose  function  it  is  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  difler- 
ences  arising  between  the  members  and  their  employers.  Each  sub- 
ordinate division  or  lodge  has  such  a  committee,  and  for  each  line  or 
system  of  railroad  along  which  a  brotherhood  has  several  lodges  or 
divisions,  there  is  usually  a  general  grievance  committee  composed  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  local  (;ominittees.(rt)     Any  member   may  bring 

fiTlie  oonstitntionnl  provisions  of  the  brotherhoods  of  Railway  Carmen  and  Rail- 
way Trackmen  coucernini^  grievance  committet'sditl'er  somewhat  from  the  provisiont 
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before  his  division  or  lodge  any  grievance  wliicli  lie  may  have  as  an 
employee,  and  the  same  will  be  considered  by  that  body.  If  the  griev- 
ance is  considered  to  be  of  sufticient  importance  to  be  taken  up,  the 
standing  committee  on  adjustment  of  grievances  is  instructed  to  try  to 
adjust  the  matter  with  the  proper  representative  of  the  employer.  If 
the  local  committee  is  not  successful,  the  question  is  referred  to  the 
general  committee.  From  this  committee  the  case  may  be  taken  to  the 
grand  chief  officer.    As  a  last  resort  a  strike  may  be  ordered. 

Some  brotherhoods  are  more  radical  than  others,  but  as  a  whole  the 
brotherhoods  are  more  conservative  regarding  strikes  than  most  other 
labor  organizations  have  been.  During  the  early  history  of  the  brother- 
hoods the  sentiment  against  strikes  was  general  and  strong,  and  strikes 
were  rigidly  prohibited ;  but  as  the  labor  problem  grew  more  compli- 
cated in  this  country  the  brotherhoods  changed  their  policy  regarding 
strikes.  The  brotherhoods  of  conductors,  firemen,  and  trainmen  each 
maintain  a  special  ^^ protective  fund"  of  $100,000,  from  which  fund, 
augmented  by  special  temporary  assessments,  the  members  who  may 
be  ordered  jto  stiike  receive  stipulated  monthly  payments  that  begin 
with  the  third  week  of  the  strike. 

The  constitution  of  each  of  the  larger  railway  employees'  organiza- 
tions provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  board  for  each  State 
and  TeiTitory  ''to  take  charge  of  all  matters  coming  before  the  legisla- 
ture wherein  the  interests"  of  the  brotherhoods  are  involved.  The 
constitution  of  the  brotherhoods  of  trainmen  and  iiremeu  make  it  the 
duty  of  their  legislative  boards  "to  use  their  influence  by  cooperatiiig 
with  the  representatives  of  other  labor  or  industrial  orgauizations,  or 
otherwise,  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  laws  and  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  such  others  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  promote 
the  interests  of  their  constituents." 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  purposes  of  the  brotherhoods,  and  such  is 
the  organization  by  which  the  brotherhoods  seek  to  conserve  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  members  as  employees.  The  other  promi- 
nent feature  of  their  scheme  of  organization  is  the  beneflt  department 
or  insurance  association  maintained  and  carried  on  by  the  brotherhoods 
in  more  or  less  close  coordination  with  the  management  of  the  organi- 
zation as  a  whole.  The  salient  features  of  these  departments  require 
a  des(!ription  that  is  sufficient  to  insure  an  accurate  presentation  of  the 
plan  of  relief  and  insurance  now  in  force  with  the  brotherhoods. 


of  the  other  hrotherhoods.  The  carmen  have  two  grievance  committees ;  one  i» 
the  local  committee  connected  with  the  lodge ;  the  other,  "  the  general  grievance  com- 
mittee," is  composed  of  the  executive  hoard  of  the  grand  lodge  and  the  grand  chief 
and  the  grand  secretary.  The  conHtitution  of  the  trackmen  makes  no  provieion  for 
the  ai)pointmcnt  of  a  standing  grievance  committee  hy  each  suhordinate  division; 
there  is  a  grievance  committee  for  each  system  of  railroad  and  a  "supreme  griev- 
ance committee/*  consisting  of  the  salaried  officers  of  tho  grand  division. 
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PLAN  OF  OllGANIZATION  OF   THE   BENEFIT  DEPAKT- 
MENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  BEOTHEimOODS. 

The  relief  .lud  iusurance  organizatious  that  the  l)rotlierliood.s  and 
orders  liave  developed  are  similar  in  their  more  important  features. 
A  description  of  the  benefit  department  of  one  large  and  representa- 
tive brotherhood,  such  as  the  Order  of  IJailway  Conductors,  will  pre- 
sent an  outline  of  the  departments  connected  with  all  the  other  broth- 
erhoods. After  giving  this  description,  attention  will  be  called  to  the 
main  points  in  which  the  departments  connected  with  the  other  bodies 
difl'er  from  that  of  the  Order  of  llailway  Conductors.  For  the  purpose 
of  convenient  comparison,  a  table  containing  the  chief  points  in  the 
organization  of  each  of  the  departments  is  given  at  the  close  of  this 
section. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Department  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
is  *•  under  the  control  and  government  of  the  grand  division  of  the 
order,"  and  is  managed  by  an  insurance  committee  of  three  persons 
and  by  two  oflicers,  a  president  and  a  secretary.  The  committee  is 
elected  by  the  grand  division  of  the  order;  the  president  and  secretary 
are,  respectively,  the  grand  chief  conductor  and  the  grand  secretary  of 
the  order.  Membership  in  the  department  was  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  order  previous  to  July  1, 1891,  but  since  then  every 
person  joining  the  order  has  been  obliged  to  enter  the  benefit  depart- 
ment if  his  physical  condition  was  satisfactory. 

The  department  issues  certificates  in  five  series  known  as  series 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  respectively  for  $1,000,  $2,000,  $3,000,  $4,000,  and 
85,000.  Those  not  over  30  years  of  age  when  joining  are  eligible  to  any 
series;  those  over  30  and  not  over  38  are  eligible  to  series  A,  B,  C,  and 
D ;  tliose  over  38  and  not  over  45  are  eligible  to  series  A,  B,  and  C ; 
those  over  45  and  not  over  50  are  eligible  to  series  A  and  B ;  those 
over  50  and  not  over  CO  are  eligible  to  series  A.  Members  over  GO 
years  of  age  are  not  admitted  to  the  benefit  department.  The  fees 
for  joining  are  $  I  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance  taken.  All  fees  received 
by  the  department  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  expense  account. 
The  constitution  provides  that  an  assessment  of  $1  per  $1,000  of  iusur- 
ance shall  be  levied  on  each  member  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the 
following  eight  months:  January,  February,  April,  May,  July,  August, 
October,  and  November.  An  assessment  of  $2  per  $1,000  is  levied  on 
the  first  days  of  the  other  four  months  if  the  current  losses  require 
the  collection  of  that  amount  from  the  members.  *^  Should  the  amount 
thus  provided  prove  insuflicient  to  pay  the  approved  claims  against 
the  department,  the  secretary  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  insurance  committee,  levy  extra  or  sx)ecial  assessments  in  such 
.sums  as  are  directed."^  The  assessments  actually  levied  on  each  $1,000 
have  usually  amounted  to  $14  a  year. 

The  funds  collected  for  the  mutual  benefit  depaitment  arc  kept  dis- 
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tinot  from  the  general  fniids  of  the  order.  The  same  person,  however, 
is  treasurer  of  both  the  grand  division  of  the  order  and  the  benefit 
department;  cand  the  insurance  committee,  which  is  the  executive  head 
of  the  department,  is  subject  to  the  higher  authority  of  the  grand  divi- 
sion. The  insurance  organization  is  a  ^^  department"  of  the  order  and 
not  an  association  with  a  separate  management. 

The  members  of  the  department  secure  both  life  and  disability  insur- 
an<*e.  The  nature  and  amount  of  both  kinds  of  insurance  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  subsequent  sections  of  this  report.  The  constitution  of  the 
department  provides,  in  regard  to  disability  insurance,  that  "if  any 
member  becomes  disabled  by  the  loss  of  a  hjind  or  foot,  or  by  the  total 
loss  of  the  eyesight,  or  the  total  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing,"  he  shall 
receive  the  full  amount  of  his  insurance  and  be  relieved  from  future 
assessments.  It  is  also  provided  that  when  any  member  of  the  benefit 
dei)artment  becomes  "totally  and  permanently  disabled  from  perform- 
ing any  labor"  from  causes  other  than  the  above  "the  insurance  com- 
mittee may  order  his  assessments  in  the  benefit  department  paid  from 
the  expense  fund  of  the  department,  charging  the  same  agjiinst  such 
member's  certificate,  and  deducting  all  such  sums  from  his  benefit  when 
finally  paid." 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  unlike  the  conductor's 
order  and  the  other  brotherhoods,  has  separated  its  insurance  depart- 
ment from  the  rest  of  its  organization  and  placed  it  under  a  distinct 
management.  Tlie  Locomotive  Engineers'  Mutual  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Association  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  in  1894.  The  oflicers  of  the  association  are  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  and  a  secretary,  and  nine  trustees  who  are  chosen  by  the 
association,  not  by  the  brotherhood.  "  No  grand  officer  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  trustee  of  this 
association."  The  five  highest  grand  officers  of  the  brotherhood  are 
ineligible  to  office  in  the  insurance  association,  not  only  because  the 
constitution  of  the  brotherhood  requires  them  to  give  all  their  time  to 
tlint  organization,  but  also  because  the  charter  of  the  association  would 
not  permit  the  same  men  to  be  otticcrs  of  both  organizations. 

^lembership  in  the  insurance  department  is  made  compulsory  by  the 
four  large  brotherhoods  that  have  such  departments.  The  trackmen 
and  carmen  make  participation  in  the  insurance  organization  of  their 
brotherhoods  voluntary.  In  the  case  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  the  life- 
insurance  feature  is  wanting,  and  the  only  relief  is  that  provided  by 
the  lo(*al  lodges. 

The  amounts  for  which  members  of  the  various  brotherhoods  may 
insure  difler  largely  with  the  several  organizations.  In  general,  larger 
policies  are  issued  by  those  brotherhoods  whose  members  receive  higher 
wages.    As  noted  above,  members  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 

\y  insure  for  $1,000  and  for  multiples  of  that  sum  up  to  a  mazimam 
^5,000.    The  Engineers' Insurance  Association  insures  for'^sl 
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lated  amounts  from  8750  to  $4,500  by  the  issue  of  |>olicies  of  8750  and 
$1,500  each/'  The  benetieiary  certificates  issued  by  the  firemen  are  of 
three  amounts — $500,  $1,000,  and  $1,500.  The  trainmen's  brotherhood 
issues  certificates  for  $400,  $800,  and  $1,200,  and  any  member  may 
**  carry  either  or  all  three  classes."  The  trackmen,  up  to  January  1, 
1897,  provided  only  $1,000  certificates,  but  now  they  also  issue  one  for 
$500.  The  Carmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association  provides  for  paying  the 
beneficiary  of  the  insured  the  amount  of  one  full  assessment  of  $1  upon 
each  member,  the  total  amount  paid  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

The  assessments  levied  by  the  brotherhoods  are  determined  by  various 
criteria.  The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  assesses  all  of  its  insured 
members  a  fixed  sum  per  $1,000  of  insurance  caiTied,  the  rate  of  the 
assessment  being  the  same  on  small  policies  as  on  large  oupa  The 
amount  of  the  insurance  which  a  member  may  carry  is  determined  by 
the  age  at  which  he  joins  the  order.  Thus  the  members  whose  insurance 
involves  the  greater  risk  are  allowed  to  take  out  only  relatively  small 
policies.  The  assessments  levied  by  the  Locomotive  Engineers'  Mutual 
Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Association  are  based  pro  rata  on  all 
policies,  and,  like  the  benefit  departments  of  all  the  other  brotherhoods 
with  the  exception  of  the  Order  of  Railway  (yonductc^rs,  it  does  not 
make  the  amount  of  the  policy  issued  dei)end  on  the  age  of  the  member 
joining,  but  no  one  more  than  50  years  of  age  may  join  the  Engineers' 
Insurance  Association. 

In  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Eailroad  Trainmen  only  those  members  who  join  when  not  over  45 
years  of  age  are  i)ermitted  to  participate  in  the  benefit  departments 
Those  members  who  are  eligible  to  the  benefit  department  are  permit- 
ted to  choose,  without  any  limitation  as  regards  age,  which  of  the  three 
l>olicies  they  will  carry.  The  assessments,  determined  solely  by  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  certificates,  are  levied  on  the  first  of  the 
month  as  often  as  may  be  required  to  meet  outstanding  claims,  and  not 
on  fixed  dates,  as  is  the  case  with  the  assessments  of  the  benefit  depart- 
ment of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  The  Brotherhood  of  Kail- 
way  Trackmen  permits  each  member  to  choose  which,  if  either,  of  the 
two  policies  offered  he  will  take,  viz,  one  for  $500  or  one  for  $1,000.  It 
requires  the  holders  of  these  policies  to  pay  monthly  assessments  of  50 
cents  and  $1  respectively,  and  "such  additional  assessments  as  may  be 
necessary."  ^o  person  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  benefit  depart- 
ment of  the  trackmen  who  is  over  55  years  of  age.  The  Carmen's 
Mutual  Aid  xVssociation  requires  all  members  to  pay  quarterly  dues  of 
15  cents,  "to  be  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  association,''  and 
levies  an  assessment  of  $1  per  member  upon  notice  of  the  death  or 
total  disability  of  a  member.  The  age  limitation  placed  upon  securing 
membershix)  in  the  association  is  GO  years. 

The  relation  which  the  funds  collected  by  the  brotherhoods  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  benefit  departments  bear  to  the  general  treasur*  " 
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and  the  general  funds  of  the  brotherhoods  is  a  subject  of  much  inix)or- 
taneo.  lu  this  particular  three  .irrangenients  exist.  The  Locomotive 
P^ngineers'  Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Association  is  a  char- 
tered organization  distinct  from  the  brotherhood.  The  treasuries  of 
the  two  organizations  liave  no  connection  whatever.  On  the  other  hand, 
'•the  beneficiary  funds"  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
the  receipts  from  the  dues  paid  by  the  members  to  the  grand  lodge  are 
combined  in  one  common  fund.  Section  42  of  the  constitution  stipu- 
lates that  <Hhe  grand  lodge  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  fund  for 
the  payment  of  all  debts,  to  be  known  as  the  general  fund.  Into  this 
fund  all  assessments  made  to  pay  beneficiary  certificates  shall  be  paid." 
On  at  least  two  occasions  money  taken  from  the  general  fund  has  been 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  beneficiary  fund.  In  1885  $10,000  and  in 
1SS7  ?  14,457  were  so  transferred.  The  "beneficiary  funds"  of  the 
Brotherliood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  are  kept  separate  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  brotherhood,  "and  the  assessments  received  in  the  bene- 
ficiary department  are  used  for  no  other  payment  of  claims.  All 
expenses  (of  managing  the  beneficiary  department)  are  paid  from  the 
general  fund."  The  Conductors'  Mutual  Benefit  Department  keeps  its 
funds  distinct  from  those  of  the  order,  and  bears  the  expenses  of  carry- 
ing on  its  work.  With  the  exception  of  the  Engineers'  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, however,  the  benefit  departments  are  managed  by  the  same 
officers  as  the  brotherhoods  are.  In  such  a  plan  of  organization  there 
are  administrative  advantages,  but  there  are  also  possible  financial 
dangers  involved  that  might  be  avoided  by  fully  separating  the  admin- 
istration of  the  benefit  departments  from  the  general  management  of 
the  remainder  of  the  brotherhoods'  activities.  The  conductors,  train- 
men, carmen,  and  trackmen  have  a  financial  plan  that  stands  midway 
between  the  plans  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  engineers  and  firemen. 

Of  these  three  methods  of  financiering  the  first  and  third  are  pref- 
erable to  the  second.  The  best  interests  of  the  insurance  and  relief 
organizations  demand  a  financial  policy  that  will  permit  no  confusion 
to  arise  as  to  the  amount  of  receipts  necessary  to  be  collected  or 
regarding  the  source  from  which  the  funds  obtained  are  drawn.  The 
compulsory  participation  in  the  insurance  department  on  tho  part  of 
all  (*ligible  members  does  not  render  this  separate  financiering  any  less 
important.  Both  officers  and  members  of  the  benefit  department 
should  always  know  how  much  it  costs  to  maintain  the  department, 
and  the  inanagers  should  carefully  adjust  receipts  and  expenditures. 
The  Engineers'  Insurance  Association,  with  an  organization  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  Ohio  and  distinct  from  the  bi-otherhood,  is  best  situ- 
ated for  the  maintenance  of  sound  and  conservative  financiering. 

The  table  following  shows  the  leading  features  of  the  benefit  depart- 
ments. The  Switchmen's  Union  is  omitted  because  its  relief  work  is 
confined  to  the  benefits  paid  by  its  subordinate  divisions. 
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COST  OF  MEMBEUSIIIP  AND  INSUIIANCK  IN  TUE  BENEFIT  DErAKTMENTS. 


Or^unizatiuu. 


Loconi<>Uv4'  Engi- 
iiMT>«'  Mutual 
Life  niul  Afci- 
tloiit  liisuruncu 
AHMM-JMtion. 

Onlcr  of  Railway 
('•imlmrtorH'  Mu- 
tual Heuefit  De* 
pnrtiiH'iit. 

V'Tot  herhood  of  Lo> 
cuiiiotivc  Fire- 
iiirn  :  ncnelici- 
nry  deport lucnt. 


lUol  herhood  of 
Kailruml  Train- 
iui;ii  :  l^riictioi- 
ury  dcpartuiGUt. 

Un»th(>rhood  of 
Baihvay  Track- 
lUfit  :  'Bfiicfici- 
ary  departuicnt. 

Hrothorhood  of 
1  Sail  way  Car- 
men n  "  Mutual 
Aid  AsHOciatiuu. 


Oruanizatiun. 


Amounts  for 

wLicIiiertifii-iitcs 

arc  issued. 


Policies  of  $750 
and  .*1,500  are 
isduetl.  A  mem- 
ber may  carry 
1  policies  amount- 
ing to  $4. 5u0. 

Policies  of  $1,000, 


Amount  of  innur- 

anvd  nvaihildo 

to  a  lueniber  do- 

tvrmiued  by — 


Fees  fi»r  in^urinj^. 


"NVIun  a!»K«^«!«nients 
an?  icvi»-il. 


Choice  of    mem-     Fifty    centii     for  !  An    aiweAsniont    for 


$2,001), 
sM.OOO, 
$5,000. 
Policies 
$1,000, 
$1,500. 


$3,000 
and 


of 


$500. 
and 


Policiei   of  $400, 
$d(K),  and  $1,200. 


Policies    of    $500 
and  $1,000. 


Amount  of  one 
full  assessment, 
but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000. 


bi'r:  ninximuni, 
$4,50t». 


A^e  of  member  on 
.loininu ;  maxi- 
mum, $5,000. 

Choice  of  mem* 
ber:  maximum, 
$1,500. 


each   iioliry 
sued. 


is- 


One  dollar  i>er 
$1,000  of  in.sur- 
ance. 

None        distinct 
from  those   le-  , 
quired  to    Join  " 
tiio        brother- 
booil.  ! 


Choice  of  mem* 
ber.  The  mem- 
l»er  may  "carrj- 
cither  of  three 
classes." 

Choice  of  mem- 
ber: maximum, 
$1,000. 


Only  one   certifi- 
cate issued. 


I 


None        distinct 
from   those  re-  '■ 
quire<l   to  join 
the        brother- 
hooil. 

The  first  month's  I  Monthly, 
assessment  of 
$1  or  $0.50  is 
payable  in  ad- 
vance. Nomem- 
bcrship  lee. 

Membership  fee  of 
$0.50  and  an  "as- 
sessnunt  of  $1 
paid  uiion  mak- 
ing applica- 
tion." 


each  death  or  di."- 
abilitj*.  Asiiess- 
ments  are  levied 
monthly. 

Monthly. 


Levied  by  jrrand 
lodge  "as  often  as 
may  be  lequireil."' 
Members  pay 

amounts  asficsRed 
to  their  subortli- 
nate  lo<lge  in  fiuar- 
terly  dues. 

The  first  day  of  e.irh 
month,  if  the  bene- 
ficiary fund  re- 
quire's  it. 


Upon  the  death  or 
total  disability  of 
a  menil>er. 


Amount  of  each  assess-  Manner  of  coUectin;:  assess- 
i  lucnt.  ments. 


(General  remarks,  initiation 
fees,  etc. 


Lticoinotivo  Engi- 
neers' Mutual 
Life  and  Acci- 
dent Insurance 
Association. 

Onler  of  lUiilway 
Conductora'  Mu- 
tual l(4>neflt  De- 
partment. 


Bnit  borliood  of  Lo- 
comotivc  Fire- 
men :  Benefici- 
ary department. 


Brotlierhood  of 
Kailroad  Traii# 
men :  Benefici- 
ary department. 


Brotherhood  of 
Uaihvay  Track- 
men :  Benefici- 
ary department.  ' 


Brotherhood  of 
Itail^'ny  Car- 
men H  Mutual 
AidAsaoeiatiou. 


For  each  death  or  dis- 
ability :  23  cents  for 
each     $750    policy,  i 
and     50    cents    for 
each  $1,500  iwlicy. 

A  dollar  per  month 
per  $1,000  of  insur- 
ance for  d  months; 
$2  a  month  for  the 
other  months  if  re- 
quired. 

Assessments  of  grand 
lodge  are  $0.75.  $1.50, 
and  $2,  respectively, 
on  tho  three  grades 
of  certificates. 


S«»venty-fivc  cents,  I 
$1.50.  and  $2,  accord-  j 
ing  to  tho  amount  i 
of  eertifteate  held. 


One  ddllar  fi>r  $1,000 
and  $0.50  for  $500, 
and  "such  addi- 
tional assessments 
as  may  bo  neces- 
sarv."* 

One  dollar.  Dues  of 
15  cents  perquarter 
an*  also  collected  to 
defray  the  exi>eiises 
of  the  as.sociation. 


Tho  division  secretaries 
collect  the  assessments 
and  forward  the  receipts 
to  the  general  secretary' 
and  treasurer. 


By    grand 
'treasunT 

meiul)ers. 


secretary    and 
direct  *    from 


Grand  lodgo  b-vies  on  sub- 
ordinat«!  lo<lges.  Subor- 
dinate lodges  levv  qtuir- 
terly  insurance  dues  of 
not' less  than  $4,  $3,  and 
$1.50,  iesp(M-tively,  on 
holders  of  the*  three 
grades  of  certificates. 

(iraud  secretary  and  treas- 
urer levies  on  the  "finan* 
ciers*'  of  subordiuAto 
lodges.  Members  make 
the  payments  as  monthly 
dues  to  the  subordinate 
loilj^es. 

Montlily  assessments  are 
colleeted  and  forwarded 
by  the  divi.>«ion  secre- 
taries. 


By    the     secretary    direct 
firom  mumlKTS. 


No  assessments  arc  made 
when  fuuda  uu  hand  aro 
sufficient  to  nav  the 
claims.  Tho  fni'tiation 
fee  for  Joining  the  broth- 
erhood is  $10. 

A  minimum  fee  of  $5  is  ex- 
acted of  everj-  iicrson 
upon  Joining  tlie  order. 


On  Joinins;.  the  inenibtT  is 
require*!  to  prei»ay  first 
year's  grand  dues  uV  $2  to 
the  grand  lo<Igo  and  an 
initiation  feo  of  $3  to  tho 
subonlinate  lodge. 


The  fees  for  Joining  the 
bn»therh<K)d  consist  of  a 
'  *  proposi  t  ion  fee ' '  of 
$1  and  an  initiation  feo 
of  not  less  thau$l. 


The  fees  for  initiation  into 
tho  brotherhooil  are  $2 
for  laborers  and  $3  for 
foremen.  One  dollar  of 
eacli  fee  goes  to  local 
division. 

For  Joining  the  brother* 
hoo<l  ''the  initiation  fee 
shall  not  Ito  less  than  $1." 
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LADIKS'  AUXILIARIES:  PLAN  OF  RELIEF  WORK  AXD 

INSURANCE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  lailies'  auxiliaries  to  the  brotherhoods  are  orgauizations  which 
exteud  and  supplement  the  relief  and  insurance  work  of  the  brother- 
hoods. The  auxiliaries,  modeled  on  the  general  plan  of  organization 
that  the  brotherhoods  have,  are  the  associations  which  the  wives  and 
sisters  of  the  railway  employees  have  instituted  and  built  up  to  enable 
them  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  their  own  intellectual  and  material 
condition  and  to  assist  the  brotherhoods  in  their  work  of  providing 
their  members  and  their  families  with  relief  and  insurance. 

The  objects  which  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors was  established  to  accomplish  are  declared  in  the  constitution 
to  be : 

First.  To  unite  the  interests  of  the  wives  of  the  members  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  for  moral  and  social  improvement. 

Second.  To  secure  to  its  members  support  and  assistance  in  time  of 
sickness  or  distress. 

Third.  To  provide  for  organizing  subordinate  divisions,  and  for  the 
government,  control,  or  dissolution  of  the  same,  all  as  may  be  provided 
in  the  laws  ami  rules  which  may  be  adopted  from  time  to  time. 

Fourth.  To  cooperate  with  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  in 
further  extending  their  interests  and  membership. 

Fifth.  Also  to  cheerfully  sustain  the  cause  of  temperance,  both  in 
the  grand  division  and  subordinate  divisions. 

Like  the  brotherhoods,  the  auxiliaries  have  a  plan  of  local  relief 
work  and  an  insurance  organization  managed  by  the  central  governing 
authority  of  the  auxiliaries.  This  report  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did 
not  include  an  account  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  give  the  plan  and  results 
of  their  local  relief  work  and  their  insurance  feature. 

There  arc  five  auxiliaries.  The  Grand  International  Auxiliary  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  the  largest,  and  was  organized 
at  Chicago  October  21,  1887.  It  had  a  membership  in  1897  of  nearly 
0,000,  and  included  233  subdivisions  <^'locat<5d  at  all  im])ortant  railroad 
centers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.''  There  are  also  several  in  Canada. 
An  insurance  organization,  called  the  Voluntary  Relief  Association,  was 
added  to  the  auxiliary  Man-h  5,  1890.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  dates  from  February,  1888.  It  had  105 
divisions  in  June,  1897,  and  about  2,500  members.  It  has  a  voluntary 
benevolent  insurance  association  that  has  been  in  operation  since  the 
beginning  of  1890.  The  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  was  organized  at  Fort  Gratiot,  Mich.,  January  23,  1889.  In 
July,  1897,  it  had  a  membership  of  about  2,200  and  comprised  122 
divisions.  It  organized  an  insurance  department  in  1892.  The  Ladies' 
Society,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  was  instituted  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  April,  1887,  although  it  was  not  until  September,  1890,  that  it 
was  f(»rnially  recognized  as  an  auxiliary  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Looo- 
niotive  Firemen.    The  society  has  a  benevolent  insurance  ansociatioiii 
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in  which  inembersliip  is  voluntiiry.  The  last  auxiliary  to  be  established 
is  the  oue  coimected  with  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  it  Lav- 
ing been  recognized  by  the  order  in  1897.  The  auxiliary  has  no  insur- 
ance organization  as  yet,  and  for  that  reason  is  not  further  considered 
in  this  report. 

The  ladies  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  are  the  wives  of  members  of  the  order  and  the 
widows  whose  husbands  died  members  of  the  order  iu  good  standiug. 
The  Auxiliary  to  the  Engineers'  Brotherhood  has  a  similar  regulation. 
The  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  however,  does 
not  restrict  membership  so  closely.  It  admits  "  the  mother,  wife,  or 
widow,  sister,  married  or  unmarried,  or  daughter  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Traiumen  in  good  standing  prior 
to  the  time  of  her  application."  The  Ladies'  Society  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  has  the  same  membership  qualifications 
as  the  Trainmen's  Auxiliary  has. 

The  relief  work  of  the  auxiliaries  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the  divi- 
sions or  lodges.  Each  local  organization  has  its  committee  or  board 
of  relief  that  takes  direct  charge  of  this  work.  Some  of  the  divisions 
pay  weekly  sick  benefits  and  some  provide  sick  members  with  nurses. 
The  grand  president  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  says,  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  relief  work  of  the  divi- 
sions: "We  visit  the  sick,  care  for  those  who  are  iu  need,  and  when- 
ever there  is  a  call  for  assistance  in  the  family  of  a  conductor  we  do  all 
we  can  for  them.  Our  particular  work  is  in  the  families  of  our  mem- 
bers, but  we  work  for  the  families  of  order  men  (in  times  of  need) 
whose  wives  do  not  belong  to  our  order.  We  aim  to  do  our  work  so  no 
mention  is  made  of  what  we  do."  The  grand  secretary  of  the  Auxil- 
iary to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  reports  that  the  sub- 
divisions aid  the  needy  families  of  deceased  engineers,  and  says :  "  When 
engineers  are  out  of  employment  wo  do  not  see  them  want."  The 
auxiliaries  have  done  much  to  organize  and  stimulate  the  charitable 
work  of  the  women  whose  husbanils  and  relatives  are  in  the  railway 
service. 

Some  relief  work  is  done  by  the  central  organizations  of  each  of  the 
auxiliaries.  A  fund  is  set  aside  in  the  grand  division  of  the  Auxiliary 
to  the  Engineers'  Brotherhood  for  the  relief  of  worthy  sisters  who  are 
in  want,  and  the  grand  division  has  donated  several  hundred  dollars  in 
the  past  two  years. 

The  auxiliaries  liave  taken  their  general  plan  of  insurance  from  the 
brotherhoods,  and  have  made  such  changes  as  were  necessary  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  their  membership.  The  auxiliaries  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  IxKJomotive  Engineers,  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  the 
Ladies'  Society,  Brotherhoo<l  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  make  insurance 
voluntary;  but  the  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
requires  all  niembers  to  insure.  Assessments  are  levied  monthly  by 
C368— No.  17 5 
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tlic  conductora^  auxiliary,  and,  at  the  death  of  a  member,  by  the  Belief 
Association  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, each  member  being  required  to  pay  25  cents  on  each  policy  heM. 
The  constitution  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Bailroad 
Trainmen  requires  the  levy  of  *"an  assessment  on  each  member  not 
exceeding  50  cents  per  death  or  disability."  The  Beneyolent  Insur- 
ance Association  of  the  Ladies'  Society,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  collects  25  cents  from  each  member  when  a  death  occurs. 

The  benefit  paid  by  the  auxiliary  of  the  engineers  to  members  hold- 
ing one  policy  is  equal  to  the  net  receipts  from  one  assessment  of  23 
cents  on  each  i)olicy,  f)rovided  that  sum  does  not  exceed  8500.  The  sum 
paid  at  the  present  time  is  a  little  over  $300.  During  the  years  1893 
and  1894  the  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Bailroad  Trainmen  paid 
insurance  benefits  of  $200,  but  since  that  time  the  benefits  have  been 
$350.  The  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Bailway  Conductors  makes  an 
insurance  payment  of  $200.  The  Ladies'  Society,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  pays  the  beneficiary  the  receipts  of  an  assessment  of 
25  cents  per  member  of  the  Benevolent  Insurance  Association. 

The  statistics  of  the  insurance  departments  of  the  ladies'  auxiliaries 
are  given  in  a  subsequent  section  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  sta- 
tistical data  concerning  the  insurance  organizations  of  the  brother- 
hoods and  auxiliaries. 

AGED  AXD  DISABLED  RAILROAD  EMrLOYEES'  HOME. 

In  one  case  the  relief  afforded  those  who  have  been  railvrny  employees 
takes  the  form  of  a  charity  participated  in  jointly  by  the  brotherhoods, 
the  auxiliaries,  and  interested  individuals.  The  Aged  and  Disabled 
Railroad  Employees'  Home,  located  at  Highland  Park,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, 22  miles  north  of  Chicago,  was  founded  May  28,  1800,  to  assist 
sick,  disabled,  and  dependent  railroad  employees. 

The  home  is  not  a  large  institution,  and  merits  attention  more  because 
of  its  ideals  and  methods  than  because  of  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  it  renders  assistance.  During  the  year  189G,  14  persons  were 
admitted.  The  number  of  inmates  in  July,  1897,  was  20.  The  cash 
receipts  of  the  home  during  the  year  1890  were  $7,054.97,  obtained 
mainly  from  the  contributions  of  the  divisions  of  the  brotherhoods  and 
auxiliaries.  The  disbursements  were  87,208.89,  including  $1,038  paid 
upon  the  debt  previously  incurred  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  build- 
ings for  the  home. 

I^esides  providing  the  needy  with  a  home  and  with  hospital  privi- 
h^ges,  the  home  assists  its  more  capable  inmates  to  acquire  a  trade 
that  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves.  In  his  report  for  the 
year  180f>  the  secretary  says:  "A  fireman  has  learned  a  trade  and  is 
now  in  business  for  himself,  doing  fairly  well.  *  •  •  One  train- 
man, a  bright  young  fellow,  has  so  mastered  the  bicycle  trade  that  in  a 
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abort  time  be  will  be  so  situated  tbat  be  cau  earn  eiiougb  to  pay  bis 
own  way.  *  •  *  Anotber  trainman,  a  yoang  man  wlio  came  to  ua 
last  Marcb  (1S9C)  and  atarted  in  to  acquire  tlie  dental  profession,  ia 
making  pbenomenal  progress."  Tbis  educational  feature  of  tbe  home 
is  biglily  commendable.  The  best  form  of  charity  is  tbat  which  makes 
those  whom  it  assists  industrially  independent. 

In  its  small  way  tbe  home  is  doing  very  good  relief  work.  The 
growth  of  tbe  institution  iu  tbe  future  and  an  extension  of  its  activity 
in  accordance  witb  its  present  policy  and  ideals  will  add  a  strong  fea- 
ture to  the  general  system  of  relief  wbicb  the  railway  employees  are 
developing  as  a  safeguard  against  the  consequences  of  misfortune. 

It  is  probable  tbat  a  home  similar  to  the  one  near  Chicago  will  be 
established  by  the  Brotherbood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1897,  the  brotherhood  purchased  the  "Meadow  Lawn  Farm,-'  a 
place  of  240  acres,  near  Mattoon,  111.  Action  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  '^a  home  for  tbe  aged  and  needy  members  of  the  order'-  will 
not  bo  taken  by  the  brotherhood  until  May,  1900,  when  its  next  biennial 
convention  will  be  held,  but  as  tbe  grand  division  has  purchased  the 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  founding  such  a  borne  it  is  probable  tbat  its 
action  will  be  approved  by  the  convention. 

BELIEF   AND   INSURANCE    PROVIDED   BY  ASSOCrATIONS 
OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  SINGLE  RAILWAY  SYSTEMS. 

There  are  so  many  beneficial  associations  whose  membership  is  lim- 
ited in  each  case  to  tbe  employees  of  only  one  railway  system  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  include  an  account  of  all  of  them  in  this  report. 
The  beneficial  associations  of  tbis  type,  like  tbe  benefit  departments  of 
the  brotherhoods,  represent  the  efforts  which  the  employees,  on  their 
own  part,  are  putting  forth  to  secure  tbe  advantages  of  systematic 
relief  and  insurance,  hence  these  associations  belong,  and  in  a  preced- 
ing section  of  this  report  were  placed,  in  the  same  category  as  the 
beneficial  associations  of  the  brotherhoods.  The  associations  of  both 
tbe  types  just  mentioned  are  to  be  contrasted  with  the  six  relief 
departments  that  are  connected  witb  the  railway  corporations.  An 
exhaustive  treatment  of  tbe  class  of  beneficial  associations  discussed 
in  this  section  would  require  a  rei>ort  nearly  as  largo  as  the  present 
one.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  present  an  outline  of  tbe  char- 
acter of  the  relief  and  insurance  that  railway  employees  secure 
through  membership  in  these  associations,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by 
giving  fn  some  detail  the  plan  of  organization  and  tbe  results  accom- 
plished by  a  typical  New  England  association  of  20  years'  standing. 

From  the  New  England  railway  emploj'^ees'  associations  making 
reports  to  the  ]Massaclnisetts  insurance  commissioner  I  have  selected 
tbe  Old  Colony  Beneficial  Association,  which  was  organized  in  1878 
and  incorporated  July  24, 1882.  It  is  a  representative  association,  but 
either  tbe  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Relief  Association  or  tbe  Fitcb- 
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burg  Itailroad  Kelief  Associatiou  might  liavo  beeu  selected  with  equal 
propriety.(a)  The  persons  eligible  to  membership  iu  the  Old  Colony 
Beueticial  Association  are  the  "employees  of  the  Xew  York,  New 
Haven  an<l  Hartford  Kailroad,  the  Old  Colouy  Railroad,  the  Old 
Colony  Steamboat,  the  Bostou  Terminal,  and  the  Union  Freight  Rail- 
road companies  who  are  less  than  50  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral 
character,  temi)erate  in  habits,  and  of  sound  physical  health.-'  Mem- 
bers leaving  the  employment  of  these  corporations  may  continue  their 
membership  fn  the  beneficial  association.  The  association  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  directors  "consisting  of  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than  13 
members,''  the  actual  number  being  7.  The  directors,  the  secretary, 
the  treasurer,  the  three  auditors,  and  the  three  trustees  are  elected 
by  the  association.  The  president  and  vice-i)resident  are  chosen  by 
the  directors  from  their  own  number.  Ordinary  members  pay  83  for 
admission  fees;  freight  trainmen,  $10.  A  benefit  of  $G  a  week  is  paid 
to  a  member  ^'who,  iu  consequence  of  sickness  or  accident,  becomes 
incapable  of  following  some  remunerative  occupation,  provided  such 
disability  does  not  proceed  from  immoral  conduct  on  his  part;'^  it  being 
also  "•  pro vided,  however,  that  no  benefits  shall  be  paid  for  the  first 
week's  disability  except  in  cases  of  accident,  and  that  not  more  than  13 
weeks'  benefit  shall  be  paid  during  any  52  consecutive  weeks.-'  The 
benefit  paid  on  the  death  of  a  member  is  as  many  dollars  as  there  are 
members  of  the  association,  <^  provided  such  sum  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000.'' 

The  following  tabular  statement,  taken  from  the  fourteenth  annual 
rei)ort  of  the  directors  and  covering  the  first  14  years  of  the  associa- 
tion's existence,  shows  the  membership,  amount  of  assessments,  the 
benefits  paid  on  account  of  death  and  sickness  of  members,  and  the 
amount  it  has  cost  the  members  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  showing  made  by  the  table  is  one  of  which  the  association 
may  well  feel  proud. 


a  Thii  Boston  unci  Maine  liailroad  Kelief  Association  was  organized  in  1882  and 
had  a  nieiiiberBhip  January  1, 1897,  of  1,515,  a  number  considerably  greater  than  the 
nieuibership  of  the  Old  Colony  Jk^ueticial  Association.  The  Fit<;hburg  Railroad 
Keliot'  Asso<'iation,  organized  JJeceiuber  27, 1887,  and  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and 
Lynn  Railroad  Relief  Association,  instituted  June  18, 1887,  are  much  smaller  organi- 
zations, their  menibershi])  at  the  close  of  1896  being  338  and  152,  respectively.  These 
luiir  associations  and  the  Boston  and  Elaine  Kailroad  Car  Department,  Eastern 
Division,  Alutual  Benefit  Association,  with  a  membership  of  156  at  the  beginning  of 
18!)7,  comi)rise  the  five  relief  organizations  of  steam  railway  employees  in  Massa- 
c'liusctt:^.  The  employees  of  three  street  railway  companies  have  instituted  similar 
or^^anizations. 
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OPERATION'S  OF  THK  OLD  COLOXY  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION,  1883  TO  1896. 
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60 
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a  Two  deaths  of  previous  years  paid  for  iu  1883. 


ACOIDEXT    AND    SICKNESS    RELIEF— RELIEF    WORK    OP 

DIVISIONS  AND  LODGES. 

The  central  organizations  of  six  of  the  brotherhoods  and  orders 
enable  their  members  to  secure  insurance  payable  in  case  of  death  or 
total  disability.  The  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  the  total  loss  of  sight, 
usually,  but  not  always,  constitutes  a  total  disability.  The  loss  of 
hearing  is  included  by  the  Order  of  Railway  C<mductors.  The  defini- 
tions which  the  brotherhoods  give  to  total  disability  vary  considerably 
in  detail.  With  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen  the  loss  of  one 
leg  or  arm  gives  the  insured  member  a  claim  upon  one-half  the  face 
value  of  his  certiticate.  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
pays  the  full  amount  of  the  insurance  certificate  to  a  member  who 
becomes  blind  or  nearly  so,  or  who  loses  a  hand  or  foot,  and  also  includes 
among  the  totally  disabled  those  members  who  may  become  "  totally 
and  permanently  ineapacitated  from  i)erlbrming  manual  labor  from 
consumption,  Blight's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  total  and  permanent 
paralysis."  The  brotherhoods  of  the  trainmen  and  carmen  have  the 
most  comi)rehensive  constitutional  provisions  of  all  the  brotherhoods 
in  regard  to  total  disability  claims.  The  Carmen's  Mutual  Aid  Asso- 
ciation provides  that  the  **  total  disability  of  a  member  shall  be  the 
loss  of  both  ieet  or  both  arms  or  both  eyes,  the  loss  of  one  arm  or  i»ue 
leg,  or  such  other  causes  as  shall  be  decided  upon  by  a  competent 
board  of  physicians  to  be  such  as  would  forever  debar  him  from  gain- 
ing a  living  by  manual  labor.--  The  constitution  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  includes  the  above  accidents  in  the  list  of  disa- 
bilities and  further  provides  that  ^' other  claims  for  total  disability  shall 
be  referred  to  the  grand  master,  first  vice-gran<l  master,  and  grand 
secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
disability  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  totally  and  permanently  incapacitate 
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tLe  claimant  from  the  performance  of  dutj'  in  any  de])artnicnt  of  tbe 
train  or  yard  service,  and  if  the  chiim  is  approved  l)y  them,  the  claim- 
ant shall  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  beneficiary  certificate  held  by 
him/' 

Tlie  constitutions  of  the  four  large  brotherhoods  that  had  benefit  or- 
ganizations in  1<S07  provide  that  the  assessment  upon  any  insured  mem- 
ber who  may  become  incapacitated  for  labor  because  of  sickness  or  other 
disability  maybe  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  department  or  of  the  lodge 
to  which  the  member  belongs.  The  Engineers'  Association  will  not 
carry  the  assessments  for  a  member  unless  he  has  been  in  the  associa- 
tion for  5  years,  and  the  sums  thus  advanced  must  be  paid  back  by  the 
member  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  receive  wages  of  over  850  a  month. 
The  Order  of  i^ailway  Conductors  deducts  the  money  advanced  from 
the  benelit  when  paid  to  the  member.  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  make  it  incumbent 
upon  the  lodges  to  advance  the  assessments  of  unfortunate  members. 
The  constitution  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Bailroad  Trainmen  stipulates 
that  "Sliould  a  brother  in  good  standing  become  sick  or  disabled,  his 
dues  and  assessments  shall  be  paid  by  his  lodge;  in  case  of  total  dis- 
ability *  *  *  his  dues  and  assessments  shall  be  paid  until  his  claim 
has  been  allowed  or  rejected  by  the  grand  secretary  and  treasurer.  In 
all  cases  of  disability  and  sickness  the  lodge  shall  determine  how  long 
such  dues  and  assessments  shall  be  paid.  The  amount  of  dues  x)aid  for 
the  brother  may  be  considered  a  loan  and  payment  enforced.'' 

The  above  regulations  concerning  disability  insurance  do  not  i)rovide 
for  tlie  relief  of  members  who  are  temi)orarily  incapacitated  because  of 
sickness  or  accident.  Neither  are  all  forms  of  i)ermancnt  disability 
incbub'd  in  the  i)rovisions  just  cited.  The  central  organizations  leave 
to  the  divisions  or  lodges  a  part  of  the  burdens  of  caring  for  tbe  per- 
manent ly  <lisabled  and  the  entire  work  of  affording  temi)oraiy  accident 
and  sitk  relief.  The  brotherhoods  permit  the  local  organizations  to 
l)iiy  sick  and  accident  benefits  if  they  choose,  but  usually  with  the 
restriction  tliat  '* under  no  circumstances  shall  an  allowance  be  made 
to  a  member  thus  sick  or  disabled  by  intemperance  or  other  immoral 
conduct."  Some  of  the  divisions,  as  noted  below,  have  organized  local 
relief  organizations  and  others  have  not. 

Whether  arrangements  are  made  for  the  payment  of  weekly  sick  and 
accident  benefits  or  not,  the  local  branches  all  take  that  care  of  their 
sick  members  which  is  customary  in  fratenml  organizations.  The  con- 
stitution of  each  brotherhood  makes  in*ovisiou  for  the  appointment  by 
each  lodge  or  division  of  a  "visiting  committee''  or  "board  of  relief,'' 
whose  duty  it  is  to  sec  that  all  needy  members  are  duly  assisted.  The 
C(mstitution  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  says:  "  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  relief  to  visit  sick  and  distressed  members, 
and  reiKut  at  each  regular  meeting  in  writing  all  applications  for  relief^ 
with  their  recommendations  concerning  the  same.     Upon  the  death  of 
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a  member  they  shall  be  einpoweretl  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  funeral,  and  render  snch  asst.stanee  as  may  bo  required.  They 
shall  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  employment  for  worthy  members 
and  reeommeml  to  the  lodge  in  writing  such  assistance  as  may  bo 
re<|uired  to  relieve  members  in  distress/'  Money  may  be  advance<l  to 
defiay  the  funeral  exi>enses  of  a  needy  member,  but  if  such  a  member  is 
insured,  the  sum  advanced  for  the  funeral  is  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  certificate  when  that  is  paid  to  the  beneficiary. 

The  brotherhoods  are  careful  to  protect  the  families  of  unfortunate 
members  against  suffering.  The  relief  arrangements  that  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Kngineers  has  established  to  protect  the  families 
of  its  members  from  want  are  typical.  The  following  thi'ee  sections  of 
Article  YIII  e3i>ecially  deserve  approval,  and  merit  quotation: 

Section  1.  In  ease  of  the  death  of  any  brother  in  good  standing,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  engineer  to  appoint  a  committee  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  as  to  the  i)ecuniary  sitiuition  of  the  family  of 
the  deceased  brother;  and  should  the  committee  report  that  they  are  in 
need  of  assistance,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  division 
to  see  that  they  are  assisted  by  all  honorable  and  reasonable  means; 
that  the  children  (if  there  be  any)  arc  not  allowed  to  suffer  or  be  neg- 
lected, and  they  shall  extend  over  them  their  protection  and  care  so 
long  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of  it. 

Sec.  2.  The  widow  of  any  deceased  brother  shall  be  assisted  in 
every  way  and  manner  which  may  be  deemed  proper,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  every  individual  member  of  the  division  to  use  evcrj- effort 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  propriety  to  prevent  her  from  coming  to 
destitution  or  disgrace ;  and  they  shall  treat  her  with  respect  and  consid- 
eration so  long  as  she  may  prove  herself  worthy. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  engineer,  first  engineer, 
second  engineer,  and  chaplain  to  act  as  a  relief  committee,  whose  duties 
it  shall  be  to  visit  the  sick  and  provide  them  with  any  attention  they 
may  be  in  need  of. 

Complete  statistical  information  regarding  the  amount  of  relief  a(!tu- 
ally  given  by  the  divisions  and  lodges  is  practically  unobtainable.  It 
is  optional  with  the  local  organizations  whether  they  make  provision 
for  the  systematic  i)aynient  of  sickness  and  accident  benefits,  and  no 
reports  are  made  to  the  central  or  grand  division  by  those  subordinate 
divisions  that  have  systematically  organized  such  relief.  The  only  way 
to  secure  complete  information  on  this  phase  of  the  relief  work  of  the 
brotherhoods  would  be  to  obtain  reports  from  the  local  divisions  by 
applying  directly  to  each  of  them;  but  as  their  total  number  reaches 
into  the  thousands  that  i)lan  was  not  feasible. 

In  1892.  the  first  grand  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Kngineers  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  {a)  that 


a  In  1892  tho  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Comuierea  ComiiiiHsion  maile  n  report  to 
the  Conintissiou  on  the  r«>hitions  hctwi'en  railway  corporatii>iia  aud  their  niiiiloy- 
ees.  This  report  was  tho  i-cmt  in  nation  of  au  investi|;atiou  inudo  by  tho  Couimissiou 
in  1889.    CouBult  tho  annual  reports  of  the  Coniiiii.ssi<m  for  1889  aud  1892. 
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"a  majority  of  the  subdivisions  liave  also  a  health  aBsociatiou  which 
pays  810  per  \ve(»k  to  its  members  who  may  be  sick  for  one  week  or 
more."  An  historical  sketch  published  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  in  1896  states  thjit  a  large  number  of  the  divisions 
have  a  weekly  indemnity  insurance,  each  having  their  own  law,  which 
varies  in  the  amount  of  dues  and  indemnity.  The  weekly  indemnity  is 
usually  about  812.  In  the  report  to  the  Commission  in  1892  the  grand 
master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  reported  that  "most 
of  the  subordinate  lodges  provide  for  i^ayment  of  sick  benefits  in 
amounts  ranging  from  82  to  88  per  week."  For  the  Switchnien^s 
Mutual  Aid  Association,  the  predecessor  of  the  existing  Switchmen's 
Union,  it  was  reported  by  the  vice  grand  master:  '* There  is  a  local 
branch  of  the  brotherhood  in  Chicago  which  pays  out  on  an  average  in 
weekly  benefits  to  individual  members  for  injury  over  81,200  per  quar- 
ter, and  this  is  the  case  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  city  of  any 
considerable  size  in  the  United  States.--  These  remarks  are  doubtless 
loose  statements,  but  they  at  least  show  that  nniny  of  the  divisions 
and  lodges  maintain  organizations  for  the  payment  of  sick  and  acci- 
dent benefits. 

In  a  letter  written  October  18,  1897,  the  grand  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  makes  the  following 
statements  regarding  the  benefits  paid  by  lodges  of  that  brotherhood: 
"  Each  lodge  is  authorized  to  provide  for  its  sick  benefits,  and  it  is  not 
comx)ulsory.  The  amounts  vary  in  the  different  subordinate  lodges. 
The  most  common  amount  is  85  per  week.  There  are  very  few  lodges 
that  have  not  a  sick  benefit  provided  for  in  their  bylaws.  The  sick 
beiictit  fund  is  contained  in  the  general  fund  of  the  h)dge,  and  is  pro- 
vided for  by  making  the  monthly  lodge  dues  of  members  commensurate 
with  the  needs  for  the  purpose.  The  by-laws  of  any  lodge  may  be 
amended  at  any  time;  and  should  it  be  found  that  the  funds  in  the 
treasury  are  too  low  for  the  necessary  expenses,  including  sick  bene- 
fits, tliey  may  be  raised;  and  should  at  any  time  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  funds  accumulate  in  the  treasury,  the  dues  may  bo  reduce<l. 
The  usual  amount  of  monthly  dues  per  member  where  the  sick  benefit 
is  >«.>  per  week  is  50  cents  per  month,  while  30  cents  per  month  is  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  a  sick  benefit  of  83  per  week."  The  secretary  states 
that  he  can  not  give  exactly  the  aggregate  sum  paid  in  sick  benefits, 
*'for  want  of  information  from  some  of  the  subordinate  lodges,  but  the 
total  for  the  last  six  years  will  exceed  815,(M)0.''-  These  funds  were 
received  from  local  dues  paid  monthly  to  create  a  benefit  fund.  It  will 
be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  membership  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Kailway  Carmen  is  small. 

A  concise  and  complete  presentation  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
relief  work  of  a  few  representative  divisions  will  indicate  clearly  the 
nature  and  amount  of  relief  work  that  is  carried  on  by  all  the  lo<!aI 
organizations  that  have  made  provision  for  systematic  aid.    A  divi- 
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81011  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Eugiueers  located  in  Cedar 
Eapids,  Iowa,  a  Philadelphia  division  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, a  Minneapolis  lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, and  a  Philadelphia  lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
are  representative  divisions  of  their  respective  brotherhoods,  and  their 
relief  organizations  are  among  the  best. 

The  relief  organization  connected  with  the  Cedar  Rapids  Division 
(No  159)  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  instituted 
May  1, 1887.  The  otlicers  are  a  president,  a  secretary  treasurer,  and  an 
executive  committee  of  5  members.  The  secretary-treasurer  is  the  only 
officer  paid  for  services,  and  his  pay  consists  only  of  the  remission  of 
his  assessments.  The  initiation  fee  is  $1  and  the  assessments  are, 
theoretically,  50  cents  a  month,  but  in  reality  they  vary  with  the  needs 
of  the  treasury.  The  assessments  cease  when  there  are  $200  in  the 
treasury  and  are  resumed  when  the  balance  on  hand  falls  to  $100. 
The  membership  and  the  assessments  of  the  organization  for  the  first 
10  years — May  1,  1887,  to  April  30,  1897 — were  as  follows: 

MEMBERSHIP  A.ND  ASSESSMENTS  OF   RELIEF   ORGANIZATION  OF  CEDAR  RAPIDS 
DIVISION,  NO.  159,  BROTH  ERUOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS,  1887  TO  18©7. 


Year. 


1887(a) 

1888... 

1889.... 

IKH)..., 

1801.... 

Ib92... 


A8BeH8-       !' 

MemberH.    iueiit«  per  ji  Year, 

member.    I 

33  b%i.00    ■  1883 

37  .50  I    1894 

39  6.00  ,    1895 

47  3.50   '  1896 

53  4.00  !■  1897(c) 

62  10.00 


Abscas- 
Members,   raentn  per 
member. 


(VI 
64 
59 
61 
63 


$7.50 
2.50 
6.00 
8.50 

d3.00 


a  Mav  1  to  December  31. 

b  iDcluding  $1  initiation  fee.  There  were  six  assessments  in  1887  of  50  cents  racli.  The  receipts  in 
1887  were  sumcient  to  carry  the  association  through  the  sncceeding  year  with  only  one  additional 
nsseiisment. 

c  January  1  to  April  30. 

d  Three  assessments  of  $1  each  were  made  in  Jaunary,  February,  and  Marcli. 


During  the  10  years  eudiiig  April  30,  1S97,  the  total  receipts  of  the 
assoeiiition  were  $.'5,012.50  and  the  disbursements  were  $2,872.50. 
Twenty-two  persons  now  on  the  rolls  were  charter  members,  and  their 
total  assessments  have  been  Soo.oO,  which  would  make  their  average 
annual  payments  $5.55,  less  than  50  cents  a  month.  Benetits  of  $1.50 
per  day,  including  Sundays,  are  paid  to  members  who  are  suftering  from 
sickness  or  accident.  The  payments  commence  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  illness  and  may  be  continued  for  a  year. 

The  West  Philadelphia  Division  No.  162,  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, is  a  large  organization  with  over  200  members.  It  maintains 
a  fund  for  the  payment  of  sick  and  death  benetits,  and  requires  all 
members  to  contribute  to  the  fund.  The  benefit  paid  a  sick  member  is 
$1  a  day,  including  Sundays,  for  a  year,  and  50  cents  a  day  thereafter 
during  the  continuance  of  the  illness.  A  benefit  of  $50  is  paid  upon 
the  death  of  a  member,  and  825  upon  the  death  of  a  member's  w 
Daring  the  first  10  months  of  1897,  the  average  number  of  pen 
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receiving  aid  each  month  was  10.  The  average  total  relief  paid  per 
mouth  by  the  division  dufing  this  period  was  $213w20.  The  assessiiieuts 
are  levied  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  and  vary  in  amoant  aeeord- 
iug  to  the  needs  of  the  treasory.  They  average  about  81  a  mouth  for 
each  member. 

Tbc  following  table,  covering  the  calendar  years  ld()5  and  ISOG  and 
the  lirst  10  months  of  1807,  shows  the  membership,  assessments  levied, 
and  benefits  paid: 

STATISTICS    OF    SICK    AND    DEATH    BEXEriT    rU^^>   OF    WEST    PHIL  A  DEL  PHI  A. 
DIVISION  NO.  182,  ORD££  OF  RAILWAY  CONDUCTOBS.  1^5  TO  IrflT. 


Member-     A^fte«*»       toIaI  »». 
Vrar  I  »'>»P ««       niem»      ^J^JS^f!r»,    Total  li«»«. 

1895 1  182         $12.00  $2.1«1.73         $2,003.75 

l«J<i ;  203  1U.75  2.06BL39  ],»7«.5« 

lill»7(fl) 2:0  11.00  2.1dS.0t  2.rp2.00 

a  Janmarr  1  to  Xovember  1. 

The  Northwestern  Lodge  No.  82,  Brotherboo<l  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, has  regulations  providing  for  the  payment  of  weekly  benefits  to 
sick  and  disabled  members.  The  board  of  relief  is  emiwwered  to  pay 
any  member  '^tlie  sum  of  $C  a  week  for  any  sickness  or  injury  causing 
a  total  loss  of  time  for  an}-  period  exceeding  2  weeks."  The  benefits 
can  not  be  claimed  by  a  member  for  more  than  20  weeks  in  one  year; 
but  *'  the  board  of  relief  can  in  cases  of  continued  disability  advance 
benefits  from  time  to  time  as  they  deem  necessaiy."  The  rules  also 
l)rovi(le  that  the  '^odge  may,  in  addition  to  the  regular  payment  of  $6 
;i  week,  provide  a  nurse  at  not  to  exceed  82  per  day  for  any  member 
needing  the  same  who  may  be  unable  \o  incur  sueh  expense."  Tl»e 
assessments  levied  to  defray  the  exj)ense  of  making  these  weekly  p^iy- 
ments  are  included  in  the  lodge's  quarterly  dues.  A  member  of  the 
lodge  who  is  insured  for  81,500  in  the  beneficiary  department  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  pays  quarterly  dues  of  -^o.oO:  thus 
>»22  a  year  pays  for  a  life  insurance  of  91,500,  gives  a  claim  to  a  benefit 
of  90  a  week,  and  defrays  the  member's  share  of  the  general  expense  of 
the  lod.^e.  IJetween  July  1, 1890,  and  June  30,  1897,  the  lodge  paid 
wcfkly  benefits  amounting  to  9330  with  an  average  membership  of  50. 

As  ail  exanii)le  of  the  local  relief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Raili-oad 
'i'raiiiinen,  an  account  of  Mantua  Lodge  !No.  100,  of  Philadelphia,  may 
be  given.  This  lodge  pays  a  weekly  benefit  of  85  to  sick  and  disabled 
nienibers.  The  assessments  are  50  cents  per  month,  but  the  receipts 
from  these  assessments  cover  both  the  relief  expenses  and  a  large 
part  of  the  lodge's  running  expenses.  A  portion  of  the  running 
expenses  are  met  by  the  receipts  from  two  entertainments  given  each 
year,  from  which  about  9300  is  obtained.  The  membership,  annual 
bnnefits,  and  total  relief  payments  for  the  five  years  beginning  January 
*9J;  and  ending  November,  1S07,  are  given  in  the  table  foUowiug. 
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UEilBEEaHIP   <1F   MAXTUA    (PHILADELPHIA)   LOME   SC 
HAILBUAD  TUAINMEN,  A.NU  Il£N£l;'ITti  I'AXU 

.   100,   BIEOTBEHHOOl)  OF 

1803  TO  1807. 

Ti'U-  mains  IXx'rnber  St— 

M«nber. 
■hip  (t 

Tola] 

m 

140 
lU 
IW 

j,mw. 

STATISTICS  OF   INSURANCE  AFFORDED   BY  THE   BROTU- 
EEUOODS  AND  AUXILIARIES. 

Brotherhood  iiisnrnnco  covers  death  and  total  disability.  It  bas 
beeu  possible  to  secure  fairly  complete  statistics  of  the  iuauraoce  pi-o- 
Yidcd  by  the  benefit  depai'tment  of  each  brotherhood.  The  data  here 
given  were  obtained  from  the  grand  secretaries  and  treasurers,  to 
whom  were  sent  a  list  of  rinestions  (ind  blank  tables  to  be  filled  iu 
with  statistics.  The  tables  included  in  this  section  of  the  report, 
besides  giving  tho  statistics  of  the  insurance  fcatnre  of  each  brother- 
hood, contain  certain  other  instriictiye  facts,  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  discussion  accompanying  the  tables. 

The  nmtnal  benetit  deiiartment  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
is  as  fnlly  developed  and  highly  organized  as  that  of  any  of  the  broth- 
erhoods. The  scope  of  its  insnrance  work  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  ])re[)arcd  by  the  grand  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  order: 


rsi 


.    m.BlO'      3T3     1<,81I»{    It 


UIMD  Mtloe— 

Totnl  iMBe- 
Ufp-dd. 

sunui™ 

.    b|o 

» 

'            |A1B|C 

- 

' 

»U 

m 

, 

. 

MIS,  870. 40 

M 

" 

HI     31 

»j. 

■ 

aw.  000. 00 

M.  20,,  000 

a  Puid  0]  uld  K.SOO  claims. 


Tlie  table  shows  how  tho  reduction  in  the  number  of  railway  em- 
ployees, which  was  made  necessary  by  tho  adverse  business  conditions 
that  prevailed  in  1803  and  1894,  cut  down  the  total  membership  of  tho 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  The  formation  of  the  American  Rail- 
way I'nion  probably  bad  but  little  eirect  ujion  the  conductors' oc 
The  namber  of  the  divisions  inciea^ed  during  the  years  1S93  aud  : 
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The  inembersliip  in  tbe  mutual  benetit  departiueDt  also  increased  at 
this  time,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  usual.  The  business  revival  of 
1897  and  tbe  eon.sequent  increase  in  tbe  staff  of  railway  employees  are 
being  accompanied  by  an  accelerated  growth  in  the  membership  of  all 
the  brotherhoods. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  the  members  among  the  five  series  of 
certificates  issued,  the  secretary's  reports  show  that  three-fourths  of  the 
members  are  in  series  A  and  C,  and  that  most  of  the  other  fourth  are 
in  series  B.  From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
average  insurance  carried  per  member  was  in  181H>  about  $2,000.  The 
cost  of  the  insurance  has  usually  been  $14  a  year  per  $1,000  carried, 
the  exceptional  years  of  1893  and  1894  showing  a  cost  above  the  ordi- 
nary average.  The  average  amount  of  insurance  carried  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  is  relatively  large  and  the 
cost  is  low.  The  conductor's  iK)sition  is  a  less  dangerous  one  than 
many  others  in  the  railway  service. 

The  grand  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  pre- 
pared the  following  table,  covering  the  work  of  the  beneficiary  depart- 
ment of  that  brotherhood  from  its  beginning  to  the  end  of  1896.  It  will 
be  instructive  to  give  a  complete  presentation  of  the  activity  of  one 
brotherhood,  and  the  table  is  printed  in  full  as  submitted.  There  is  a 
special  reason  why  the  statistics  of  the  beneficiary  department  of  the 
Brotherhootl  of  Railroad  Trainmen  should  be  fully  considered.  The 
work  of  the  trainmen  is  especially  dangerous,  and  the  death  rate  of 
the  membership  of  the  brotherhood  is  a  high  one.  From  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  in  1884  to  December  31,  1896,  3,461  claims  were 
paid,  amounting  to  83,007,901.18.  The  cost  of  the  insurance  is  rela- 
tively high. 

STATISTICS   OF    THE    HEXEFICIAKV    DEPARTMEiJT    OF    THE    BROTHERHOOD    OF 

RAILROAD  TRAIXMEX,    1884  TO   1806. 


FirtOal 

yejiri-inl- 

in;:  Au- 


1p»4. 

18x5., 

1880. 

1887. 

1H88. 

1889. 

18'JU. 

I'-IM. 

um. 


Moiiilier- 

Hhip  of 

Urotlier- 

huod  at 

of  WAT. 


4.  7fi« 

7.  9113 

8.  022 
11.  48:^ 

13,  'y^^2 

14.  057 
20.  409 
24.  AM 
28,  540 
22.  ;J59 


Sub-  I 
ordi-  I 
nate 

loil^es 
nt 

v\om:  of 
v<*ar. 


:i7 

155 
2:10 
241 
2«7 
:i20 
3()9 
422 
489 
510 
491 


Member- 
nil  ip  of 
beuerti'i- 
ary  de- 
partment 
at  cloB<? 
of  vear. 


87«5 

4.703 

7,914 

8,470 

n,2'l9 

i:».  322 

13,  837 

20,  198 

24.131 

28.  219 

22. 070 


Amount  as8ease<l  each  member 
bulding  a  certifloate  for— 


$1,000 


Assesft-  ' 

'"oer^  'Nam.   ToUl paid 
•I  <knn     'J^i*  ^^    on  insur- 
of  iT    *^*«*"»*        *°<^ 

Huran<^:  P"^'       ^'^i"»- 

carried. 


1895-9C(f/»        22.320 


499  21. 846j 


$«.5M.82 

44.076.d3 

09.  lUO.  UO 

123. 106. 25 

253,818.00 

274, 027. 25 

368.637.05 

•  441,221.00 

573.203.00 

500. 310. 20 

6893,407.08 


n  From  AuuubI  31,  1895,  to  December  31. 1896— aixteon  monthH. 

b  ThiH  totaf  \h  made  up  of  the  following  items :  12  |400  certifloatM,  $4,800;  3  $800  certUloatoa,  $2,400; 
^  ^1.000  rertiliratea,  «3;t,000:  670  $1,200  c«rtiflcates.  $814,800;  1  $2,000  claim,  $2,000;  11  $2,400  eUims, 
'W.  and  12  mi«ccllaueou8  certUloates  (where  interest  and  attorney  fees  are  addc 
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rates,  VKf.uou:  07V  fi.zuu  c«rtincates.  $8i4,800;  1  wi,wn  ciatm,  i3,ouu;  11  $a,400  eiaims, 
miscellaneous  certUloates  (where  interest  and  attorney  fees  are  added  by  eonrte), 
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The  statistics  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Kailroad  Traiumeii  for  the  years 
1893  to  1895  show  that  the  membership  of  the  organization  was  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  American  Railway  Union  and  the  business  con- 
ditions of  those  years.  The  membership  is  at  present  rapidly  increasing. 
Until  August,  1895,  only  one  grade  of  certificates  was  issued  at  anyone 
time  to  members.  At  first  the  amount  of  each  member's  insurance 
was  made  8400;  but  it  was  later  raised,  first  to  $600,  then  to  $800, 
afterwards  to  $1,000,  and  finally,  in  1892,  to  $1,200.  In  1895  the 
brotherhood  began  issuing  three  grades  of  certificates,  their  amounts 
being,  respectively,  $400,  $800,  and  $1 ,200.  The  cost  to  the  members  of 
carrying  the  insurance  has  been  higher  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  than  in  the  other  brotherhoods.  The  assessments  during  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years  were  especially  large.  Those  years, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  exceptional,  for,  with  the  exception  of  them, 
the  annual  assessments  have  averaged  about  $21  i)er  $1,000  of  insur- 
ance carried.  This  relatively  large  cost  of  insurance  as  compared  with 
the  assessments  of  the  other  brotherhoods  is  easily  explained  by  com- 
paring the  death  and  disability  rate  obtaining  with  the  several  broth- 
erhoods. During  the  year  L894,  for  instance,  the  claims  paid  by  the 
Firemen's  Beneficiary  Department  equaled  a  little  less  than  11  per 
1,000  members;  during  the  same  year  the  Conductors'  IMutual  Benefit 
Department  paid  somewhat  over  11  claims  for  each  1,000  members; 
whereas  the  death  and  disability  claims  paid  by  the  beneficiary  depart- 
ment of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  averaged  for  the  five- 
year  period  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  18.5  per  1,000  members. 
During  the  year  1894  the  rate  was  as  high  as  24  per  1,000  members. 

No  record  of  outstanding  certificates  was  kept  previous  to  1895. 
The  plan  of  issuing  three  grades  of  certificrates  had  been  in  operation 
only  a  little  over  a  year  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  December  31, 
189G.  At  that  time  the  outstanding  certificates  were  as  follows:  1,141 
class  A  members,  carrying  $400  certificates,  $450,400;  301  class  B  mem- 
bers, carrying  $800  certificates,  $288,800;  20,152  class  C  members,  carry- 
ing $1,200  certificates,  $24,182,400;  1  member  carrying  class  A  and  B 
certificates,  $1,200;  20  members  carrying  class  A  and  C  certificates, 
$32,0(K);  137  members  carrying  class  A,  B,  and  C  certificates,  $328,800; 
34  members  carrying  class  B  and  C  certificates,  $68,000;  making  a 
total  of  21,840  members  carrying  certificates  amounting  to  $25,357,600. 

This  classification  indicates  that  there  was  quite  a  large  demand  for 
the  insurance  certificates  of  the  lowest  class.  Possibly  better  times 
and  more  steady  employment  at  higher  wages  may  check  the  tendency 
of  members  to  insure  for  the  smaller  amounts. 

The  Locomotive  Engineers'  Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Association  was  chartered  in  1894.  Before  that  date  the  association 
was  more  closely  connected  with  the  general  organization  of  the  broth- 
erhood. The  statistics  covering  the  history  of  the  three  years  of  the 
aBSOciation's  work  are  given  in  the  table  following. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS'  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASD  ACCIDEXT 

INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  1894  TO  1896. 


1 


Year 

ending 
Decem- 
ber 31— 


Member- 

Hliip  of 

brothiT- 

hood 

March  31. 


Member-   Abscssments  levUil  a]>on  hold 


Dlrl. 
sions  at 
c-loso  of 

year. 


I 


ship  of 
iusuraiieo 

associa- 
■    tion  at 

close  of 
year. 


era  of  cet  tilicates  of— 


f750. 


$1,500. 


$3,000. 


$4,500. 


ASSCM- 

mctits 

per 

$1,000 

of  in- 

surnnce 

learned. 


I 


Total 

clainw 

paid. 


Total  in»or- 

aiireoat- 
I  ataudiDg. 


1891. 
189.'!. 
1896. 


32,023 
31,iK)4 
30,309 


530 
533 
535 


16,009 
16. 872 
18,739  $11.75 

I 


$25.00 
21.75 
23.50 


$50.00 
43.50 
47.00 


I 


$75.00 
65.25 
70.50 


$16.67 
14.50 
15.67 


$ino,5eo    $30,900,000 

568,500  ;     31.480.500 
602,250  :    4tf.344.7J0 


I 


The  niembersliip  of  the  Brotherliood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  brotherhood.  The  number  insured  is 
considerably  less  than  the  total  membership  of  the  brotherhood;  but 
as  insurance  is  now  compulsory  for  all  who  are  qualified  to  join  the 
insurance  association,  the  membership  of  the  latter  organization  is 
rapidly  gaining  on  that  of  the  brotherhood.  The  certificates  for  87o0 
were  first  issued  in  July,  1806.  The  annual  assessments  levied  iwr 
81,000  of  insurance  carried  average  somewhat  more  than  those  levied 
by  the  mutual  benefit  department  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduct- 
ors, but  much  less  than  the  average  annual  assessments  of  the  bene- 
ficiary department  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Eailroad  Trainmen.  The 
average  amount  of  insurance  per  member  outstanding  at  the  close 
of  1806  was  $2,153.  This  average  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
brotherhood. 

The  following  table  contains  the  statistics  of  the  recent  growth  and 
present  condition  of  the  beneficiary  department  of  the  Brotlierhooil  of 
Locomotive  Firemen : 

STATISTICS  OF   THE   liENEFICIAIlY  DEPAIJTMENT  OF   THE  BfiOTHKEHOOD   OF 

LOCOMOTIVE  FrUEMEN,1892  TO  1897. 


Fiftcal 
yejir  end- 
in;r  July 
31—  ' 


1^32 

imi 

1894 

180.'i(<r)  . 
l«m(#n  ., 
1897 ((«)  . 


Mcml)er- 
sliip  of 
brother- 
hood at 

cloriO  of 

year. 


20, 256 
28.  681 
20, 54)8 
21,408 
22. 461 
24.251 


Lodges 

cloae 

of 
year. 


Meraber- 
Hhip  of 
Iwncflci- 
ary  de- 
partment 
at  close 
of  year. 


Amonnt  asses8e<l 
each  member  hold- 
ing a  certitieate 
for — 


$500.  $1,000.1  $1,500. 


488 
506 
517 
484 
507 
623 


25,967 
28.550 
26,  377 
21.282 
22.227 
24, 118 


$5. 25  $10. 50 
6.00  12.00 
6.00,  12.00 


$10.00 
16.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.00 
16.00 


Nnmber  of  bene- 
ilta  paid  for  each 

class. 


$500.'  $1,000. 


12 

6 

25 


1 
9 
8 


$1,500. 


267 
318 
280 
211 
203 
202 


Total 

claima 

paid. 


Total  io. 

saranee 

onttttaod- 

iiig. 


$309, 250. 00  $38, 950. 500 
476.750.00   43,825,000 


435,467.50 
333,816.50 
310, 084. 50 
324,720.00, 


39.565.500 

32, 107, 000 
33, 102, 400 
34. 424, 500 


a  Fiseal  j-ear  ending  June  30. 

The  IJrothorhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  is  one  of  the  largest  of  all 
the  ])r(>therhoods,  and  the  table  shows  that  the  enrollment  is  growing 
so  rapidly  that  the  membership  will  soon  be  equal  to  what  it  was 
before  the  formation  of  the  American  llailway  Union  and  the  occur- 
rence of  the  recent  business  depression.  The  average  aunual  cost  of 
carrying  81,000  of  iusurance  is  very  much  lower,  being  less  than  in  the 
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mutual  benefit  department  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  This 
U  probably  explained  by  the  faet  tluit  the  firemen,  as  a  elu^^>,  are 
younger  men  than  the  conductors.  It  is>  however,  surprisinij  that  thia 
faet  is  not  ofifset  by  the  more  dangerous  character  of  the  fireman's 
work  as  compared  with  the  conductor's  position.  If  tke  firemen  are 
able  to  maintain  their  insurance  in  the  fataTe  at  the  low  average  cost 
that  has  obtained  during  the  paat  5  years,  their  showing  will  be  excep- 
tionally favorable. 

There  are  throe  classes  of  certificates  issued  at  i)resent.  This  has 
been  the  case  only  since  June  30,  1895.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
assessments  are  somewhat  heavier  upon  the  holders  of  the  smaller 
certificates  than  upon  the  holders  of  the  8l,i500  certificates.  That  the 
members  are  mainly  in  the  $1,500  class  is  shown  by  the  fiict  that 
the  average  insurance  per  member  is  over  $1,400.  The  total  amount 
paid  on  life  and  disability  insurance  claims  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  during  the  first  10  years— September  1, 1880,  to  June 
30,  1897— was  $4,101,147.20. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  as  i)reviousIy  stated,  is  one 
of  the  younger  and  smaller  organizations  of  railway  employees.  The 
statistics  covering  the  5  years  of  the  history  of  the  insurance  depart- 
ment of  the  brotherhood  from  1892  to  1806,  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 

STATISTICS  OF  TUE  IXSUPvAXCE  PEPARTMEXT  OF  TKE  BROTHEUnOOD  OF 

RAILWAV  THACKMEX,  K02  TO  18W. 


Year  eiulinj; 
IhwrvmlKT  31— 


1892. 
18D3. 
1801. 

1806. 


Meniber- 
Kliip  of 
hrother- 
hood  at 

ClOAO  of 

year. 

970 
1,150 

850 
1,080 
1,250 


SnlKjrdi- 

nato  divi- 

'  8ioi)8  at 

clodo  of 

year. 


68 
80 
62 
78 
00 


;    Moinbor- 
ship  of  iu- 

Huranco  de- 
partment 
at  cloAe  of 
year. 


Amonnt  as> 

soHSfd  each 

memUer  on 

$1,000  certitt- 

cato. 


I   Nnmber  of  i  Total  in- 

^olaiiuApaidou       Total      I  Aiirance 
$l,OOOcertifl-  claims  paid,  outataud- 
oates.  j      ing. 


070 

1,150  ; 

850  ; 
1,080  I 
1,250 


$12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 


13 
17 
12 
14 
16 


$13,000 
17,000 
12.000 
14,000 
16,000 


$870,000 

1, 150, 000 

^70,000 

1.  OSO.  000 

1,250,000 


During  the  period  covered  by  the  foregoing  table,  membership  in  the 
insurance  department  was  eomx)ulsory  upon  all  members  of  the  brother- 
homl.  During  this  time,  also,  there  was  but  one  class  of  certificate 
issued,  that  for  $1,000;  but  on  January  1, 1897,  the  insurance  was  made 
voluntary,  and  a  second  grade  of  certilicate,  one  for  $500,  was  added. 
The  table  shows  that  the  assessments  were  uniformly  $12  a  year  j^er 
$1,000  of  insurance;  that  is,  81  a  month  \}Qr  member.  This  is  also  a 
low  showing  as  regards  asses.sments.  However,  the  x)ermauent  mem- 
bers paid  only  $63,000  in  assessments  during  the  5  years,  although 
insurance  claims  amounting  to  $72,000  were  paid  within  the  same 
period.  Of  the  $72,000  paid  out,  $8,100  was  received  from  members 
who  became  deHn(]uent  after  paying  some  assessments.  According  to 
article  8  of  the  constitution,  which  beoivme  effective  January  1,  1897, 
"Every  member  carrying  a  beneficiary  certificate  of  81,000  shall  p^ — 
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ail  assessment  of  81  each  month.  Every  member  carrying  a  beneficiary 
certilicate  of  $500  shall  pay  an  assessment  of  50  cents  each  month. 
Should  the  amount  become  inatleqnate  to  pay  claims,  the  grand  execu- 
tive committee  shall  call  such  additional  assessments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  claims." 

The  Brotherhood  of  Eailway  Carmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association  is  an 
organization  with  a  very  small  membership.  The  following  statistical 
data  cover  the  period  of  0  years  ending  June  30,  1897 : 

STATISTICS  OF  BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY   CARMEN'S  MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1892  TO  1897. 


Fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30— 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Member- 
ship of 

brother- 
hood at 

close  of 
year. 


5,000  , 
4,200  I 
2,900 
1.800 
740 
1,300  : 


I  Membership  ! 
Lodges    of  mutual  aid     Amount  of     Vumb«r 
at  dose  ;  association  j  assessments    of  bene- 
of  year,  j    at  close  of 
year. 


levied.        fits  paid. 


Total 

benefits 

paid. 


135 

70 

$1.00 

1 

$70.00 

159 

193  1 

3.00 

8 

460.00 

110 

141  1 

2.00 

2 

283.00 

60 

122 

2.00 

2 

250.00 

12 

60  . 

1.00 

1 

57.00 

35^ 

90^ 

1.00 

1 

90.00 

The  causes  that  account  for  the  decline  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Eail- 
way Carmen  during  the  three  years  following  1893  have  been  stated. 
Ai)[>arently  the  brotherhood  and  the  Mutual  Aid  Association  have  both 
seen  their  worst  days  and  have  begun  to  grow  stronger.  As  was  pre- 
viously noted,  the  payment  of  local  sickness  benefits  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  brotherhood,  the  sums  distributed  in  such  payments 
being  several  times  the  amount  of  insurance  claims  paid. 

From  the  table  following,  compiled  from  the  foregoing  tables,  the  six 
brotherhoods  having  insurance  organizations  may  be  compared: 

STATISTICS  OF  INSURANCE  DEPAltTMENTS  OF  THE  BROTHERHOODS  COMPARED. 


Jirotherhood. 


Divi-   L¥f  "iVi!: !  Asaess- 
Member-  sions  or   "*_„*'        mentM    l     t^*^! 

re„end.ng-:  ."''^P^    ^^^oL,  Sj    "^^^^    "^^^ 

..««-           -.f     '  ment  at        «,.-^ 
year.  oi        „i ..r       auce 


Order  of  Railway  Con-[ 
ductorn I  D«h;.     31, 1880 

BrothcThuo<l    of    Rail- 
road Trainmen Dec.     31. 1896 

Brutht-rhufKl   of    Loco-j 
motive  Kugineere I  Dec.     31, 1896 

BrothcrhoiMl    of    Loco- 
motive Firemen ■■  June    30, 1S96 

Brotherhood    of    Rail- 
way Trackmen i  Dec.     31, 1890 

Brotherhood    of    Rail-, 
wuy  Carmen June    30,1896 

Total I 


19, 810 

22,326 

630,300 

22.461 

1,250 

740 


year. 


96,896 


■| 


373 
499  ' 
535 
507 

90 

12 


close  of 

year. 


14, 619 
21,846 
18. 739 
22,227 
1,250 
60 


carried. 


paid. 


I 


$14.00  $339,000 

{22;g2  }a670,05« 

15.67  602,250 

12.  00  316, 084 

12.00  16,000 

16. 66  57 


2,016  I      78,741 


1,943,447 


I 


Total 
insurance 

out- 
standing. 


$29,267,000 

35.357,000 

10,344.750 

83.102,400 

1,250.000 

60.000 


12»,381,790 


a  £stimat(>d.    The  total  for  the  16  months  from  AugUht  81. 1805,  to  December  31, 1890,  was  $8n.407.88. 
b  March  31, 1896. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  iu  1896  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
had  the  largest  membership,  and  it^  insurance  association  had  the 
largest  amount  of  outstanding  insurance,  although  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  that  brotherhood  carrying  insurance  was  less  than  the  number 
insured  in  each  of  two  other  organizations.  The  total  amount  paid  in 
benefits  by  the  six  brotherhoods  was  $1,943,447,  and  the  total  outstand- 
ing insurance  was  $129,381,750. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain  as  complete  statistics  of  the  insurance 
organizations  of  the  ladies'  auxiliaries  as  were  secured  regarding  the 
brotherhoods.  The  insurance  associations  connected  with  the  auxil- 
iaries are  not  so  thoroughly  organized  as  those  of  the  brotherhoods, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  their  reports  are  not  so  complete.  The  insur- 
ance association  in  the  case  of  the  auxiliaries  is  not  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  general  organization  as  it  is  with  tlie  brotherhoods. 

The  fullest  statistical  report  was  obtained  from  the  auxiliary  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  The  following  table  covers  the 
first  6  years  of  the  history  of  the  Voluntary  Belief  Association,  and 
shows  the  membership  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  three  biennial  periods, 
and  gives  the  assessments,  deaths,  and  insurance  payments  for  each 
period : 

STATISTICS  OP  THE  VOLUNTARY  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION  OF   THE  LADIES'  AUXIL- 
IARY TO  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS,  1892  TO  18M. 


Biennial  period  ending 
March  31- 


\M^^\^'^       Member-   [    Number 
Member-     ^j^jp  ^^  ^^  I  ^f  pobciee 

held  by 
members 


ship  of     li^^f -||--oci- 
auxiliary  at "®'  tkln^ 


end 


at  end  of      at  end  of 


Of  period.       period.     I     period. 


1892. 
1894. 
1806. 


Total 


3,512 
5.065 
5,395 


993 
1,390 
l,«2l 


(a) 
2,213 
2,187 


Assess- 
ments 
levied  on 
each  policy. 


Num- 
ber of 
claims 
paid. 


Total 

insnranoe 

paid. 


$L50 
5.00 
7.25 


13.75 


6 
20 
33 


$557.29 

8,822.66 

14, 159. 63 


59         23,039.58 


a  Not  rei>orted. 

As  each  member  is  allowed  to  carry  two  policies,  the  number  of  out- 
standing certificates  considerably  exceeds  the  number  insured.  The 
membership  in  the  relief  association  at  the  close  of  189G  comprised 
somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  auxiliary.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  benefit  paid  on  each  policy  held  by  a  member 
is  the  sum  received  from  an  assessment,  at  the  death  of  the  member, 
of  25  centfl  each  on  all  the  i>olicies,  the  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
$500. 

•  The  president  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors reported  the  membership  of  that  auxiliary  to  be  2,775  at  the 
close  of  JunC;,  1898.    Tlie  Benevolent  Insurance  Association  of  the 
auxiliary  began  operations  in  189<>.    At  the  close  of  that  year  its  ment 
bership  was  154,  and  on  March  31,  1898,  the  membership  was  report 
6368— No.  17 6 
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by  the  f^eneral  secretary  and  treasurer  to  be  274.  Xo  deatbs  occurred 
ill  1S0(].  Up  to  the  middle  of  November,  1897,  there  bad  been  two 
deaths.    The  insurauce  paid  by  the  association  is  $200  i)er  death. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  has 
a  '^  beneficiary  fund,"  in  which  all  members  who  join  the  anxiliary 
when  not  over  5o  years  of  age  must  participate.  The  beneficial  feature 
was  adopted  in  1892.  The  following  table  presents  the  inembership, 
deaths,  and  total  payments  for  the  five  years  ending  December  31, 1896: 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  LADIES'  AUXILIARY  TO  TUK   BROTHERUOOU  OF    RAILROAD 

TRAINMEN',  1892  TO  1890. 


Yoar  eiiiUDg  Deccmbpr  31 — 


Member-      Kuniber 
Hhipof      of  claims 
auxiliary.       paid. 


'  "'  Total 

pay- 
ments. 


18'J2 639   

189J 1,058:                 9!        $1,809 

1804 !  1.285!                9!          1.800 

1W>5 1,575  1              18            4.550 

lyiKJ 1.800  1             16  I         5.aw 


Totid '  47 


13.750 


Tlie  ^rand  secretary  and  treasurer  rei)orts  that  in  the  total  memlier 
ship,  as  given  above,  there  are  <^  perhaps  half  a  dozen  honorary  mem- 
bers, consisting  of  those  who  are  over  55  years  of  age.^  The  table 
shows  that  there  were  no  deaths  in  1892,  and  that  the  insurance  pay- 
ment was  8-00  per  death  until  1895,  when  it  was  raised  to  $350. 

The  Benevolent  Insurance  Association  of  the  Ladies'  Society,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  still  has  a  small  membership.  In  1895 
the  members  numbered  50;  in  1890,  90;  and  in  November  of  1897, 
218.  It  is  only  during  the  past  year  that  the  membership  increased 
rapidly.  The  total  membership  of  the  Ladies'  Society  was  reported  to 
be  1,01>7  in  November,  1897 ;  thus  the  present  membership  of  the  Benevo- 
lent Insurance  Assoination  is  about  one-lifth  that  of  the  Society.  The 
insurance  paid  upon  the  death  of  an  insured  member  equals  the 
receipts  from  an  assessment  of  25  cents  on  each  member.  During  1894, 
1895,  and  1890  the  deaths  averaged  one  a  year.  Dnring  the  first  ten 
months  of  1897  there  were  three  deaths,  and  the  total  amonut  of  insur- 
ance paid  on  the  three  claims  was  $149.50,  an  average  i)er  claim  of 
nearly  850. 

The  reports  from  all  four  of  the  auxiliaries  indicate  that  the  insur- 
ance organizations  are  gaining  in  membership,  and  are  becoming  an 
increasingly  important  feature  of  the  societies.  The  relief  associations 
conncM'ted  with  the  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  the  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
liav(»  already  become  benelicial  institutions  with  a  relatively  large 
mnnbership. 
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KELIEF  AXD  IXSUKAXCK  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  BROTHER- 
HOODS COMPARED  WITH  RxMLWAY  RELIEF  DEPART- 
MENTS. 

The  benefit  departments  or  insurance  associations  oonnected  with  the 
brotherhoods  of  railway  employees  and  the  railway  relief  departments 
exist  for  the  accomplishment  of  similar  objects  by  diflTerent  methods. 
The  plans  and  methods  of  both  organizations  and  the  results  accom- 
l)lished  by  each  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  this  report  and  the  paper 
on  Railway  Relief  Departments,  published  in  the  Bulletin,  January, 
1897.  It  remains  now  to  compare  the  results  achieved  by  the  two 
classes  of  institutions. 

The  brotherhoods  that  have  a  benefit  department  as  a  part  of  their 
orgnuization  had  a  combined  membership  of  about  97,(KM)  at  the  close 
of  1S96.  The  increase  during  1897  has  carried  the  total  a  few  thou- 
Rand  over  100,000.  The  number  of  persons  insured  at  the  close  of  1S9C 
Tvas  about  79,000.  The  number  at  the  beginning  of  1898  is  probably 
nearly  85,000.  The  railway  relief  departments  at  the  close  of  their 
liscal  year  1897  had  a  total  enrollment  of  about  12if,000  members.  The 
membership  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1898  is  approximately 
125,000.  During  theyears  1893  and  1894,  when  a  conjunction  of  adverse 
circumstances  seriously  affected  the  membership  of  the  brotherhoods,  the 
growth  of  the  railway  departments  received  but  a  slight  check.  The 
brotherlioods  have  hardly  regained  their  membership  of  1893,  whereas 
the  railway  relief  departments  during  the  last  four  years  have  added 
fully  30  i>er  cent  to  their  enrollment  of  members.  IIow  long  the  rail- 
way dci)artments  will  be  able  to  maintain  th^lead  they  have  secured 
will  dei)end  upon  the  growth  of  the  railway  systems  with  which  they 
are  connected,  and  upon  whether  other  I'ailway  systems  decide  to  estab- 
lish such  departments.  The  brotherhoods  are  at  present  growing 
rapidly  in  membership  and  in  prestige  among  railway  employees.  As 
they  have  the  entire  body  of  i-ailroad  labor  from  which  to  draw,  a  few 
years  of  i>rosperous  growth  will  probably  increase  their  present  mem- 
bership 50  per  cent  or  more. 

Thero  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  an  exact  comi)ari- 
son  of  the  costs  of  securing  an  equal  amount  of  relief  and  insurance 
from  the  railway  department  and  from  the  insurance  organizations  of 
the  brotherhoods.  The  insurance  provided  by  the  l)rotherhoods  covers 
death  and  total  disability  due  to  several  causes,  whereas  insurance 
claims  are  paid  by  the  railway  departments  only  upon  the  death  of  the 
insured.  Again,  the  brotherhoods  leave  the  payment  of  sick  benefits 
to  the  divisions  and  lodges,  while  the  railway  departments  include  these 
payments  in  their  scheme  of  organization.  Furthermore,  the  railway 
departmcftits  do  not  pay  the  expenses  of  management  out  of  the  receipts 
from  members,  these  expenses  being  borne  by  the  railroad  comimnies. 
The  brotherhoods,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Bailroad  Trainmen,  charge  some  or  all  of  the  operating  expenses  to 
fhe  fdnds  received  from  the  insurance  assessments. 


r 
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In  making  coropariHoriH,  tbe  fact  ought  also  to  be  considere*)  that  eoni 
fnniUlieisoiilyouo  of  several  criteria  by  which  tbe  merits  of  n  planof  ia> 
8iiran(-e  in  to  be  Judged.  Safety  is  a  factor  of  aa  nmcb  importance  as 
cost.  The  railway  departmeuta  have  been  managed  in  a  conservative 
way,  and  they  have  a  good  financial  basis.  They  are  apparently  finan- 
cially safe  institutions.  The  brotherhood  insnrauce  is  organized  on 
the  assessment  jilan,  and  its  stability  and  safety  are  determined  by  tbe 
coDfideuce  whinh  the  members  have  in  the  iustitatjou  for  tbe  mainten- 
ance of  whi<;h  they  are  reqnired  to  make  regalar  payments.  Brother- 
Itood  insurance,  like  fraternal  iiisarauce  generally,  has  an  advantage 
over  uonfrat«rual  assessment  iusurance,  because  of  the  loyalty  and 
pride  which  the  members  feel  toward  their  bnitlierboud  or  order.  The 
broth erbooda  seem  to  have  commanded  tbe  confideuei.-  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  this  is  what  might  be  expected.  The  members  manage  tbe 
organization  in  a  demo<^'ratic  way  for  their  own  g<iod,  and  aasesament 
insurance  under  Huch  conditions  has  much  mure  to  commend  it  than  it 
has  when  managed  by  companiett  organi?^  solely  for  insarauce  and 
operated  withont  the  restraining  inllueuees  that  are  exerted  by  the 
motives  and  aims  that  animate  the  brotherhoods. 

It  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  report  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
enseion  of  the  relative  merits  of  assessment  insurance  and  level- 
premium  or  ■' old-line"  insurant'e;  but  the  object  has  rather  been  to 
describe  the  relief  and  insurance  organizations  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees,  and  to  give  as  com- 
plete antl  accurate  an  account  as  was  possible  of  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  insurance  providid  and  relief  actually  affonled.  The  old-lino 
companies  and  tbe  beueUt  departments  of  the  brotherhoods  iaaae  cer- 
tilicates  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  very  different  claims  and  beuetita, 
ditl'erent  both  in  amount  and  as  regards  the  conditions  nnder  which 
they  are  paid.  Indeed,  the  pnrpoaes  of  the  two  classes  of  organizations 
are  to  a  large  extent  different.  This  being  the  case,  a  comparison  of 
tbe  beueBt  departments  with  the  old-line  companies  would  take  us  far 
alield  without  yiehling  very  important  results. 

An  iusurance  organization  composed  of  employees,  besides  providing 
its  members  with  insurance,  produces  iudireot  results  hardly  loss  im- 
portant than  the  direct  one  it  exists  to  accomplish,  "Une  result  of 
the  establishment  of  relief  associations  in  which  the  railway  companies 
and  tliuir  servants  unite  for  a  common  purpose  i.s  the  cultivation  of  a 
better  relationship  between  employer  and  employed.  Labor  and  cap- 
ital are  bnnight  into  friendly  contact.  This  is  to  their  mutual  benefit 
and  for  the  good  of  society.  If  tbe  relief  department  contributes  some- 
thing to  overcome  tbe  bitter  feelings,  the  distrust,  hostility,  and  strife 
which  have  so  often  characterized  the  relations  of  corporakioua  and 

leir  employees,  that  fact  must  argue  much  in  its  favor,"  («) 

o  Antlior'8  paper  on  Kailway  Departmeiitfl  for  the  Relief  und  IiuiiraDca  oCB 
p/oj'OM,  AduaIb  of  Ihe  American  Aifulem j,  VoL  VI,  p.  166. 
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The  brotherhoods  do  not  promote  this  cooperation  of  capital  and 
labor  for  the  accomplisliment  of  this  desirable  result,  but  they  enable 
the  employees  to  unite  and  cooperate  with  each  other  in  efforts  to  bet- 
ter their  ethical,  iutellectiical,  and  material  well-being.  These  efforts 
have  been  attended  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  and  this  success 
has  been  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  relief  and  insurance  features  of 
the  brotherhood  organizations.  The  benefit  departments  have  aided 
the  brotherhoods  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  railway  employees, 
have  given  the  members  greater  loyalty  to  their  brotherhoods,  and  have 
strengthened  those  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  vigorous  growth  of  a  labor  organization.  For  these  reasons  it  will 
not  be  inferred  that  the  comparisons  of  the  exi)enses  of  securing  relief 
and  insurance  through  membership  in  the  railway  departments  and 
in  the  brotherhoods  constitute  a  discussion  of  the  sole  standard  by 
which  the  two  plans  of  affording  relief  and  insurance  are  to  be  judged. 

Although  a  close  comparison  can  not  be  made  between  the  costs  of 
securing  relief  and  insurance  through  the  railway  relief  departments 
and  the  costs  of  securing  benefits  of  an  equivalent  amount  through 
membership  in  a  brotherhood,  because  of  the  dissimilarity  in  the  relief 
and  insurance  plans  of  the  two  organizations,  it  is  possible  to  contrast 
corresponding  expenses  with  approximate  exactness.  For  the  purpose 
of  making  such  a  comparison,  two  of  the  largest,  oldest,  and  most 
typical  railway  relief  departments  and  two  of  the  oldest  and  best 
developed  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees  have  been  chosen,  and 
the  following  table  prepared,  in  which  corresponding  assessments, 
insurance  payments,  and  sick  benefits  are  co#rasted: 

COST  or  RELIEF  AND  INSURANCE  IN  RAILWAY  RELIEF  DEPARTMENTS  AND  IN 

THE  BROTHERHOODS  COMPARED. 


Organizatiou. 


Total  annual  aHsei«muenU«. 


Pennaylrania Rail-  ;  UxM>n  members  with  a 


road  Voluntary 
Relief  Depart- 
ment. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Relief  Depnit- 
ment. 


salary    betwe4>n 
and  $75  a  month. 


$55 

..  $27.00 


Upon    memlK>r8    with 
a     Halary   between 
$50  and  $75  a  month : 
Oi>eratinK  trains..  $36.00 
Others 27.00 


Order  of   Railway    For  insurance  (average 
Conductors, West  ;      per   $1,000    for    Hve 
Philadelphia  Di-        years,  1802- 18U6)  ..  $14.00 
▼ialon.                        For  weekly  relief  pay- 
ments   12.00 


Total 26.60 

Brotherhood  of  Lo-  .  For  insurance  (average 
comotlve  Engi-  per  $1,000  for  three 
ueert.  Cedar  Rap-  years,  1894-1896)  ..  $15.61 
ids  (Iowa)  Divi-     For  weekly  relief  pay- 


aion. 


ments   (average    for 
five  years,  18fiS-1896)  6.90 

Total 22.51 


InMuranoe  se- 
enred  by  forego- 
ing aKsessments. 


Amounts  paid  per 

weelc  for  accident  and 

sick  relief. 


Funeral 

pay- 
ments. 


Payable  on 
death...  $750 


Accident  relief,  $9  a 
week  for  52  weeks; 
$4.50  thereafter. 

Sick  relief,  $7.20  a 
week  for  52  weeks. 


Payable  on  death    Accident  relief,  $9  a 
due  to—  week  for  26  weeks; 


Accident$l,500 
Sickness .     750 


Pavable  on 
death  or 
total  dis- 
ability. $1,000 


Payable  on 
death  or 
total  dis- 
ability. $1,000 


$4.50  thereafter. 
Sick  relief,  $9  a  week 
for  52  weeks. 

Sick  relief,  $7  a  week 
for  52  weeks ;  $3.50 
thereafter. 


Accident  or  sick  re- 
lief. $10.50  a  week 
for  62  weeka. 


On  death 
of  mcm> 
ber,$50; 
on  death 
of  wife 
of  mem* 
ber,  $25. 
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The  West  Pliiladclpliia  Divisiou  of  tlie  Order  of  Bailway  Conductors 
ii>  a  very  larj^e  one,  with  over  I'Ol)  members;  the  Cedar  Bapids  Division 
of  the  lirotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  one  of  average  size, 
with  a  present  membership  of  about  (>o.  Each  division  has  maintained 
a  local  relief  organization  for  many  years,  lu  order  that  corresiMud- 
iiig  assessments  andbenelits  might  be  compared  in  the  preceding  table, 
those  a^isessmentsof  the  railway  relief  departments  were  chosen  which 
are  levied  on  the  members  who  receive  average  wages.  *Eacb  railway 
dex»artment  divides  members  on  the  basis  of  wages  into  five  classes. 
The  third  or  middle  class  is  selected,  and  its  wages  probably  corresi>ond 
with  the  average  wages  of  the  members  of  the  brotherhoods  here 
considered. 

The  insurance  secured  by  the  assessments  quoted  in  the  table  is  not 
the  same  in  all  four  cases.  The  assessments  securing  an  insurance 
claim  of  .•?  1,000  are  given  for  both  brotherhoods.  The  insurance  pay- 
ments of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kelief  Department  seem  much  larger 
than  the  payments  made  by  the  three  other  organizations;  but  in 
reality  they  do  not  average  over  8l,(K)0,  because  three-fourths  of  the 
l)ayments  arc  on  account  of  deaths  due  to  natural  causes,  and  only 
one- fourth  on  account  of  deaths  resulting  from  accidents.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Eailroad  Voluntary  Eelief  Department  makes  a  smaller  insur- 
ance payment  than  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Belief  Dex)artment  does, 
but  this  is  offset  by  the  smaller  assessments,  the  accident  and  sick 
relief  afforded  being  about  the  same  for  each  company.  From  the 
description  of  the  benefit  dei)artments  given  in  preceding  sections,  it 
will  l>e  remembered  that!  the  insurance  payments  of  the  brotherhoods 
are  made  on  <leath  and  total  disability,  whereas  the  railway  depart- 
ments pay  insurance  only  on  the  dea^:h  of  the  insured  member.  A  part 
of  the  expenditures  made  by  the  brotherhoods  for  insurance  payments 
covers  claims  which  the  railway  departments  classify  as  accident  and 
sick  benefits,  lu  those  divisions  of  the  brotherhoods  where  local  relief 
is  i)n)vided  for  by  the  regulations  of  the  organization,  the  members 
are  assured  of  slightly  more  assistance  than  is  to  bo  secured  by  mem- 
bership in  the  railway  relief  departments.  The  local  benefits  of  these 
divisions  are  about  the  same  as  the  accident  and  sick  payments  made 
by  the  railway  departments,  but  the  member  of  the  brotherhood  who 
beconiivs  totally  disabled  as  the  result  of  any  one  of  several  causes 
receives  the  full  amount  of  his  insurance. 

The  total  annual  assessments  ditier  but  slightly,  the  showing  made 
by  the  brotherhoods  being  a  trifle  better  than  that  made  by  the  rail- 
way dei)art!nents.  The  rhiladelph'ia  Division  makes  a  somewhat 
smaller  weekly  relief  payment  than  the  railway  departments  make, 
but  this  divisi(m  provides  for  funeral  piiyments,  that  doubtless  make  its 
total  payment  alxmt  as  large  per  individual  aided.  The  annual  relief 
assessments  of  the  West  riiiladelphia  Division  are  considerably  larger 
than  those  levied  by  the  Cedar  Bapids  Division.    If  the  latter  were  to 
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Diakc  fancrnl  payments,  its  assessments  wonld  necessarily  bo  larger. 
The  relief  assessments  of  the  Cedar  liapids  Division  are  lower  than 
Bucli  assessments  usually  are.  During  the  first  five  years  that  the 
Cedar  Hapids  Division  made  relief  x)ayments  the  assessments  were 
lighter  than  they  were  for  the  next  quinquenuial  period,  1S92-189G,  the 
one  taken  in  the  above  table;  and  the  indications  are  tliat  the  assess- 
ments will  average  somew^hat  higher  in  the  future  than  they  have 
during  the  past  five  years. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  details  of 
comparison  is  the  rather  negative  one  that  the  cost  of  securing  equiva- 
lent amounts  of  insurance  and  relief  is  practically  the  same  in  the 
railway  departments  and  in  the  brotherhoods,  and  that  if  membership 
in  one  organization  is  preferable  to  membership  in  the  other,  it  is 
because  of  considerations  other  than  cost.  The  aims  and  purposes  of 
both  the  railway  departments  and  brotherhood  departments  and  their 
plan  of  organization  have  been  set  forth  in  this  reiK)rt  and  in  the  one 
l^reviously  imblished  in  BuUetiH  No.  8.  Whoever  accords  greater  merit 
to  one  than  to  the  other  of  the  two  plans  of  i^lief  and  insurance  can 
not  justly  condemn  either.    Both  are  beneficial  institutions. 

THE  PKESENT  POLICY  AND  PKOBABLE  FUTUBE  OF  THE 

BROTHEEHOODS; 

The  future  of  brotherhood  insurance  and  relief  of  railway  employees 
depends  upon  the  future  management  and  development  of  the  broth- 
erhoods. A  brief  discussion  of  the  policy  now  being  followed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  brotherhoods,  both  concerning  the  organizations  as  a 
whole  and  as  regards  the  insurance  or  benefit  departments,  and  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  ideals  that  should  be  cherished  by  those  who  are 
to  influence  the  development  of  the  departments,  will  present  some  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  this  study  has  led. 

The  brotherhoods  are  growing  in  membership  and  influence.  The 
statistics  contained  in  the  preceding  section  show  this  very  clearly 
regarding  the  four  large  brotherhoods.  What  is  true  of  them  is  also 
true  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegriiphers,  which  was  not  included  in 
tha  statistical  tables  because  it  had  not  yet  organized  an  insurance 
department  at  the  time  of  the  i)reparation  (»f  this  report.  The  showing 
made  by  the  two  smaller  brotherhoods  is  unduly  unfavorable  to  them. 
The  organizations  were  ytumg  and  were  Just  acquiring  vigor  when  the 
very  exceptional  events  of  1803  and  1S94:  occurred.  Had  they  been 
older  and  larger  organizations  they  would  have  weathered  the  storm 
without  serious  losses;  but,  being  as  they  were,  they  were  nearly 
wrecked.  They  have  now  regained  their  confidence  and  vigor,  and 
their  future  promises  well.  The  small  brotherhood  that  suffered  most 
from  the  organization  of  the  American  Railway  Union  wa^* 
men's  Union.  The  successful  reorganization  of  that  ui' 
dnriug  1897. 
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The  struggles  through  which  labor  organizatious  have  been  obliged 
to  go  in  order  to  secure  their  due  meed  of  legal  protection  are  well 
known.  Among  the  recent  laws  of  importance  to  the  progress  of  labor 
organizatious  is  the  one  passed  in  1897  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvauia, 
entitled  *'  An  act  to  protect  emi)loyees  of  corporations  in  their  right  to 
form^  join,  or  belong  to  labor  organizatious  by  ])rescribing  penalties  for 
any  interference  therewith."  The  enactment  of  this  law,  which  is  similar 
to  statutes  enacted  by  some  other  States,  was  prompted  by  the  practice 
of  a  Philadelphia  street  railway  corporation  and  a  large  railroad  com- 
pany doing  business  mainly  in  reuusylvania.  For  many  years  the 
railroad  company  refused  to  permit  any  of  its  employees  to  belong  to 
labor  organizations.  The  passage  of  this  law  atter  two  years  of  effort 
is  an  illustration  of  the  eiBciency  of  the  organizations  of  railroad 
employees.  They  cooperated  with  each  other  and  with  other  labor 
organizatious,  and  were  ably  and  conservatively  led. 

Successful  cooperation  among  labor  organizations  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  conservative  ends  is  evidence  that  the  organizations  haVe 
passed  the  experimental  stage  of  their  development  and  are  being  ably 
managed.  It  is  a  fact  of  much  significance  that  the  brotherhoods 
of  railway  employees  have  perfected  a  plan  of  federation  that  will 
enable  them  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  some  of  their  common  purposes. 
The  brotherhoods  were  prompted  to  form  "  an  alliance  for  the  mutual 
advancement  and  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  railway  employees 
of  America  "  because  of  the  conviction  that  such  a  federation  wonld 
give  tliem  greater  prestige  among  railway  laborers  outside  of  their 
organizations,  and  becjiuse  they  believe  that  by  acting  as  a  unit  the 
brotherhoods  can  limit  the  number  of  strikes  by  preventing  the  inau- 
guration of  any  strike  by  any  one  brotherhowl  without  the  sanction  of 
the  others.  They  believe  that  by  acting  together  they  will  make  more 
conservative  demands  of  their  employers,  and  that  the  demands  thus 
made  will  be  apt  to  be  granted  because  of  the  greater  strength  of  the 
federation  as  compared  with  an  individual  brotherhood. 

The  plan  of  federating  the  brotherhoods  was  not  an  altogether  new 
one.  In  1880  a  federation  called  the  United  Orders  of  Railway 
Employees  was  entered  into  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire^ 
men,  tlie  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  the  Switchmen's  Mutual 
Aid  Association,  and  the  Brotherhood  (not  the  Order)  of  Railway 
Conductors.  The  r>rotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors,  it  will  be  remem« 
bered,  was  established  in  1888,  because  of  the  opiwsition  which  the 
western  conductors  had  to  the  nonprotective  policy  maintained  by  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors — the  policy  of  prohibiting  members  from 
participating  in  strikes.  In  1890  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
voted  to  adopt  the  jjrotective  feature,  and  a  year  later  decdded  to  join 
the  united  orders;  but  Just  at  this  time  a  disagreement  between  two  of 
the  united  orders  led  to  the  disruption  of  that  federation.  The  time 
was  not  then  ripe  for  successful  federation.    The  brotherhoods  did  not 
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have  the  requisite  degree  of  confidence  in  each  other,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  federation  movenient  were  too  radicaL 

A  plan  of  federation  by  systems  of  railways,  optional  with  the  divi- 
sions and  lodges,  was  adopted  in  1895.  The  grand  chief  condactor  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  reports  that  this  plan  "  has  been 
adopted  on  many  roads  and  has  i)roveu  beneficial  in  many  instances." 
This  form  of  federation,  which  received  the  approval  of  all  the  five 
large  brotherhoods,  provided  for  the  cooperation  "  through  their  gen- 
oral  committee  or  boards  of  adjustment."  Each  brotherhood  has  one 
general  grievance  committee  or  more  for  each  railway  system,  and  the 
chairmen  of  these  committees  of  the  several  brotherhoods  <' constitute 
the  general  federated  committee  for  that  system."  It  was  expected 
that  federating  by  systems  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  general 
federation  embracing  all  the  members  of  all  the  large  brotherhoods, 
and  such  was  the  result. 

The  last  biennial  coiiveutions  of  the  conductors,  firemen,  trainmen, 
and  telegraphers  each  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  brotherhoods  and  formulate  a  plan  of  general 
federation.  The  committee  met  in  Peoria,  111.,  October  12, 1897.  The 
grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  present 
and  participated  in  the  conference,  although  necessarily  in  an  informal 
way,  because  he  had  not  been  delegated  with  authority  by  his  brother- 
hood. A  plan  of  an  organization  entitled  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Railway  Employees  was  fornmlated,  and  this  was  submitted  by 
three  of  the  brotherhoods  to  the  divisions  for  approval  or  rejection. 
The  representatives  of  the  telegraphers,  acting  on  the  power  delegated 
to  them,  accepted  the  plan  without  submitting  it  to  the  vote  of  the 
divisions.  The  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers promised  to  submit  the  plan  to  the  grand  convention  of  the 
brotherhood,  which  met  in  May,  1898.  (a) 

Without  taking  space  to  present  a  full  outline  of  the  plan  of  federa- 
tion that  has  been  worked  out,  it  may  be  said  that  a  general  executive 
committee,  consisting  of  the  chief  executives  of  the  several  brother- 
hoods, is  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  general  business  of  the 
federation;  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  <<  national  legislation 
which  involves  the  interests  of  the  membership  and  upon  which  the 
committee  is  agreed,"  and  is  made  the  leader  of  any  strike  that  may  be 
inaugurated.  The  brotlierhoods  give  over  the  power  to  inaugurate  a 
strike  to  the  federated  boards,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each  hirge 
railway  system.  Section  6  of  the  articles  of  federation  provides  that 
^^Each  organization,  party  to  this  federation,  shall  have  regularly 
established  local  and  general  grievance  committees  or  boards  of  adjust- 


aThe  opposition  to  federating  with  the  other  brotherhoods  was  so  strong  in  the 
convention  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  did  not  enter  the  feder- 
ation.   The  font  other  large  hrotherhoods,  however,  have  federated.    The  organiza-   • 
turn  went  into  effect  April  1,  1898. 
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incut  on  each  system  of  railway,  as  provided  iu  tlieir  laws.  The  cliair- 
nian  and  secretary  of  each  general  coniwittee  or  board  of  adjustment 
for  the  system,  together  with  the  executives  of  the  organ izations,  or 
their  duly  apx>oiuted  associate  oflicers,  shall  constitute  the  federated 
board  for  that  system  of  railway."  Each  brotherhood  deals,  as  formerly, 
with  the  grievance  until  it  reaches  the  point  of  deciding  ui)ou  a  strike, 
then  the  adjustnient  of  the  grievance  is  undertaken  by  the  federated 
board  for  the  railway  system  against  which  the  grievance  is  lield.  If 
the  federated  board  is  unable  to  adjust  the  trouble  it  may  inaugurate 
a  strike.  When  the  board  votes  on  the  question  of  a  strike  each 
brotherhood  has  one  ballot,  and  the  vote  in  favor  of  a  strike  must  be 
unanimous  in  order  to  carry. 

This  federation  of  the  brotherhoods  is  a  movement  in  the  direction 
of  conservatism  rather  than  radicalism.  Each  of  the  brotherhoods  has 
the  *' protective  feature,''  and  without  federation  each  has  the  ywwer  of 
inaugurating  a  strike.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  one  of  the  broth- 
erhoods says  that  by  means  of  the  Federation  of  American  Railway 
Employees,  "It  is  sought  to  combine  the  wisdom  of  the  representatives 
of  the  several  organizations  and  to  prevent  any  hasty,  extreme  meas- 
ures being  taken  l)y  any.  You  will  note  that  no  cause  can  be  pushed 
to  the  extreme  of  a  strike  unless  it  has  the  indorsement  of  the  organi- 
zations in  the  federation.  The  combined  moral  inliuence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organizations  must  first  be  expended.  Their  united 
judgment  must  support  the  c<iu8e.  In  this  way  it  is  believed  and  hoped 
that  no  mistake  will  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  strike  is  inaugu- 
rated it  will  have  the  united  strength  of  the  organizations  behind  HJ* 

The  federation  of  the  brotherhoods  does  Jiot  directly  affect  the  relief 
and  insurance  organizations  maintained  by  them,  but  it  will  inevitably 
have  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  success  of  those  organizations  by 
stren*j:tliening  or  weakening  the  brotherhoods.  The  successful  federa- 
tion of  the  brotherhoods  can  not  fail  to  strengthen  them  by  increasing 
their  i)restige  and  their  membership.  On  the  other  hand,  if  federation 
should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  radical  programme  of  action,  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  brotherhoods  might  become  strong  enough  both  to  disrupt 
the  federation  and  to  check  the  growth  of  the  several  brotherhoods. 
The  indications,  however,  do  not  point  in  the  direction  of  radicalism, 
and  federation  promises  to  enhance  the  future  development  of  the 
relief  and  insurance  feature  of  the  brotherhood  organization. 

One  prominent  feature  of  the  insurance  organization  connected  with 
the  brotherhoods  is  the  reciuirement  made  by  the  large  brotherhoods 
compelling  all  members  to  carry  insurance  unless  disqualified  by  age 
or  physical  condition.  Three  of  the  four  large  bi^otherhoods  made 
insnraniM*  voluntary  at  the  start,  but  afterwards  all  three  adopted  the 
compulsory  plan.  The  two  smaller  brotherhoods,  however,  have  vol- 
untary insurance  at  present,  the  trackmen  having  changed  from  the 
compulsory  to  the  voluntary  plan  at  the  close  of  180C.    The  ex'pmr 
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ence  of  the  brotherhoods  indicates  that  the  compulsory  x)hni  is  practi- 
cable after  the  organization  has  become  largo  and  strongly  intrenched 
in  the  favor  of  its  members,  but  that  a  young  and  small  organi/atiou 
may  find  that  comj^ulsory  insurance  makes  it  more  dilficult  instead  of 
easier  to  secure  new  members.  Even  among  the  members  of  the  large 
brotherhoods  there  is  some  opposition  to  compulsory  insurance,  bnt 
the  number  so  opposed  is  apparently  small. 

There  are  advantages  gained  by  making  insurance  compulsory. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  brotherhood  as  a  whole,  the  benefit  con- 
sists in  the  greater  stability  that  the  society  possesses,  because  its 
members  are  bound  to  it  by  stronger  ties.  The  holder  of  an  insurance 
certificate  must  feel  that  his  brotherhood  stands  to  him  for  more  than 
it  would  if  he  were  not  insured,  and  he  will  be  less  disposed  to  sacrifice 
his  membership  when  placed  under  the  stress  of  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. The  advantages  accruing  to  the  insurance  organization  from 
the  compulsory  i)lau  are  those  which  accompany  a  larger  membership. 
Compulsory  membership  enables  the  insurance  department  to  perform 
more  completely  the  insurance  and  relief  work  that  it  exists  to  accom- 
plish. Viewed  as  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  material  welfare 
of  railway  employees,  the  adoption  of  the  compulsory  feature  seems  alto- 
gether desirable.  The  brotherhoods  are  voluntary  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, no  employee  being  compelled  to  join  them;  consequently  their 
comi)ulsory  insurance  feature  is  not  open  to  the  objections  that  are 
often  raised  against  compulsory  State  insurance  as  it  has  been  devel- 
oped on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  one  particular  the  brotherhood  plan  of  relief  needs  further  devel- 
opment. The  field  of  death  and  disability  insurance  is  well  occupied, 
but  the  relief  work  is  not  organized  in  all  divisions.  Many  divisions 
have  excellent  relief  organizations,  while  others  make  only  those  pro- 
visions for  the  care  of  members  that  are  usual  with  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  brotherhoods  to  round  out  their 
system  of  affording  relief  and  insurance  by  bringing  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  local  relief  organization  in  connection  Avith  each  division 
or  lodge.  Whether  this  could  be  accomplished  better  by  general  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  grand  conventions  or  by  means  of  agitation 
carried  on  through  the  ollicial  journals  and  through  discussions  in  the 
divisions  and  local  conventions  of  the  divisions  is  something  to  bo 
determined  by  those  whose  experience  in  the  management  of  the  broth- 
erhoods has  taught  them  how  a  i)lan  such  as  the  one  here  proposed  can 
bo  carried  out  most  satisfactorily. 

I  can  not  close  this  section  of  the  report  and  the  report  as  a  whole 
more  appropriately  than  by  quoting  a  paragraph  recently  penned  by 
the  grand  chief  conductor  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors: 

"These  brotherhoods  have  never  been  in  a  better  condition.  They 
have  been  tried  as  if  by  fire  during  the  past  few  years.  Their  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  their  fundamental  principles  and  their  manifested  deter- 
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mination  to  8 tick  by  their  laws  and  the  ri^ht  has  inspired  a  confidence 
in  them  on  tue  part  of  their  membership  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  of  that  membership  and  such  of  the  public  as  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  subject.  I  consider  their  future  prospects 
bright,  and  I  have  as  abiding  a  faith  in  their  permanency  and  success 
as  I  have  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  right.'' 

These  words  of  hope  and  confidence  bespeak  a  certainty  as  to  the 
future  that  is  based  on  a  successful  past.  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees  are  destined  to  eiyoy  a 
large  development  in  the  future.  No  feature  of  their  organization  will 
contribute  more  to  their  progress  than  the  departments  which  they 
have  so  successfully  maintained  for  the  relief  and  insurance  of  their 
members. 


THE  HATIOirS  OF  AHTWEBP. 

BY  J.  HOWARD   GOBE,  PH.  D.,   COLUMBIAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Antiquarians  have  sought  to  show  that  even  in  the  origin  of  its  name 
the  commercial  importance  of  Antwerp  in  the  early  ages  is  confirmed. 
They  declare  that  the  word  in  its  primal  form  was  aeti  H  werpj  the  port, 
and  they  assure  us  that  it  was  neither  chance  nor  caprice  that  caused 
the  Saxons  to  establish  the  camp  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  maritime 
metropolis  of  centr$il  Europe. 

In  the  coat  of  arms  of  this  city  the  three  hands  perpetuate  the  legend 
of  the  cruel  Druon  who  caused  to  be  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  each  cap- 
tain who  essayed  to  steer  his  boat  up  the  river  past  his  castle  without 
paying  the  demanded  toll,  while  the  term  Hand  tcerpen  (Antwerp)  indi- 
cates the  destination  of  the  severed  member.  So  both  history  and 
legend  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Antwerp  has  always  been  what 
it  is  now — a  center  of  traffic  and  commerce. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  twelfth  century  Antwerp  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant.  The  well-regulated  government 
which  it  now  enjoyed,  together  with  special  privileges  accorded  to  men 
eugAged  in  trade,  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  rapid  growth 
of  the  city,  and  as  early  as  1315  the  formation  of  the  Hanseatic  league, 
or  association,  was  one  of  the  results.  The  benefits  of  this  society  were 
so  apparent  that  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  Hesse  establishment,  aud 
with  it  the  laying  of  the  foundations  for  the  largest  banking  houses 
ever  known. 

When  Flanders  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  Y  it  monopolized 
the  attention  of  his  subjects  even  in  other  lands,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  merchants  of  the  Mediterranean  were  making  Antwerp  their  port 
and  located  within  its  walls  their  enormous  warehouses.  It  was  evi- 
dently this  congregation  of  peoples  of  different  nationalities,  with  the 
clannish  instincts  that  hold  related  people  together  and  unite  them  in 
their  competition  against  others,  that  suggested  to  Jan  III  the  advisa- 
bility of  organizing  the  merchants  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels  into  natie 
or  nations.  At  first  this  racial  division  coincided  quite  closely  with  a 
classification  by  trades  or  by  line  of  commerce  pursued,  but  the  former 
breaking  down  by  intermarriage  and  other  causes  before  the  latter  was 
subjected  to  much  change  the  word  '*  nation  '^  became  applied  to  persons 
QBgdg^l  in  handling  like  articles  of  trade. 

Under  the  favorable  conditions  already  referred  to  the  merchants 
outgrew  a  single  line  of  trade  and  a  classification  upon  *n«^  »  basis  was 
no  longer  possible.    But  while  pursuing  restricts  ^m- 

merce  their  workmen  had  acquired  a  particular  ^ 

the  goods  in  which  their  employers  dealt,  and  ab 
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over  to  liew  lines  of  activity  as  rapidly  as  the  mercliauts  could  they 
took  lip  tbo  discarded  cognomen  of  *•  nations''  and  dififerentiated  labor 
found  its  beginning.  Tbat  this  is  a  correct  hy[)othesis  can  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  in  a  few  years  the  nations  at  Brussels  died  out  altogether 
although  tlie  number  of  merchants  continually  increased  in  number 
there,  but  there  wnB  not  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  iiiiiul»er  of 
workmen,  as  was  the  case  in  Antwerp,  where  large  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise passed  in  transit. 

From  this  time  on  the  nations  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  gnild,  with 
this  important  difference:  The  guilds  sought  by  a  variety  of  means  to 
improve  their  methods,  having  iu  view  the  turning  out  of  better  prod- 
ucts. Their  membership  was  made  up  of  cratltsmen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nations  were  mere  laborers  united  for  self  protection  rather 
than  to  stimulate  one  another  in  increasing  their  eflectiveness,  and  the 
membership  was  nmde  up  of  the  nontechnical  class.  They  were  iu  no 
sense  dealers,  and  it  was  not  until  1787  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  stipulate  that  such  a  lax  organization  might  be  regarded  as  collect- 
ive owners  of  property,  either  personal  or  real.  This  stipulation  came 
as  an  imperial  edict,  and  lent  emphasis  to  the  societies  then  iu  existence. 
Just  how  many  there  were  at  this  time  is  not  known.  The  first  state- 
ment of  a  statistical  character  is  that  of  1829,  when  it  is  mentioned 
incidentally  that  there  were  thii*ty  odd  nations  in  Antwerp;  bat  there 
is  a  record  in  the  city's  archives  that  in  10G8  rules  for  th^  guidance  of 
the  nations  were  drawn  up,  and  again  in  1802  they  appear  to  have  been 
amended.  In  1820  the  city^  iu  recognition  of  their  importance^  granted 
them  certain  privileges  and  fiicilities  for  carrying  on  their  work.  As 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  subsequent  modification  of  their  plan  of 
organization,  it  is  likely  that  tiiey  arc  now  observing  rules  which  were 
then  in  force. 

The  nations,  as  wc  now  iind  them,  are  the  results  of  unrestricted 
growth — that  is,  uninfluenced  by  governmental  interference  or  legisla- 
tion ;  hence  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  outcome  of  the  etibrts 
of  groups  of  laborers  seeking  to  protect  themselves  without  endanger- 
ing otliers,  and  to  enjoy  privileges  that  do  not  transgress  the  rights  of 
fellow-men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  own 
strength  and  intelligence. 

A  nsitiou  may  now  be  defined  as  an  organization  of  workmen  forming 
a  limited  society  in  which  every  member  is  a  shareholder.  The  word 
"limited*'  does  not  signify  a  limitation  as  to  the  responsibility  of  each 
member,  ])ut  a  restriction  as  to  the  function  and  number  of  members. 
While  each  share  represents  a  member,  and  vice  versa,  still  it  is  i)ossi- 
ble  to  increase  both  at  will.  When  a  new  member  is  taken  in,  if  the 
capital  does  not  need  replenishing^  the  money  he  pays  for  his  share  is 
divided  pro  rata  simong  the  members  already  forming  the  society,  the 
amount  paid  being  determined  by  dividing  the  estimated  capital,  count- 
ing good  will  as  an  asset,  by  the  uambei*  of  members.    From  this  it 
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will  be  seen  that  no  one  would  seek  membersbip  in  a  nation  whose  treas- 
ury is  so  low  as  to  be  in  need  of  a  member's  share,  and  likewise  it  will 
be  apparent  that  a  member  of  a  nation  which  is  known  to  be  paying 
poorly  would  find  it  difficult  to  disi>ose  of  his  share.  Such  a  member 
is  obliged  to  retain  his  holding,  hoping  for  a  fortunate  turn  in  the  affairs 
of  his  nation. 

The  restricted  function  referred  to  is  a  survival  of  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  the  formation  of  the  nations — that  is,  each  nation 
occupies  itself  with  the  handling  of  a  certain  line  of  merchandise,  either 
in  loading  it  upon  vessels,  unloading  it,  or  transporting  it  from  boat  to 
warehouse  or  to  the  cars.  In  later  days  the  restriction  goes  still  fur- 
ther— that  is,  the  particular  merchandise  must  come  from  a  certain 
country.  Thus  several  nations  will  unload  wool,  but  one  will  discharge 
a  cargo  of  wool  from  l>uenos  Ayres,  while  another  would  have  to  l>e 
called  upon  if  the  wool  came  from  Australia.  This  differentiation  has 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  the  nations  were  the  offi- 
cial, or  at  legist  the  recognized  measurers,  weighers,  or  inspectors,  and 
hence  the  men  who  were  competent  to  serve  in  such  capacities  ui>on  the 
products  of  one  country  might  not  be  able  to  act  when  similar  jyticles 
came  from  another  land.  Then,  again,  the  nation  would  become  lamiliar 
with  the  methods  of  stowing  employed  at  a  certain  port,  and  thus  be 
able  to  discharge  a  vessel  from  that  port  more  quickly  than  could  he 
done  by  any  other  nation. 

In  time  the  nation  would  become  i>ossessed  with  the  implements 
needed  for  the  ready  handling  of  such  articles  as  came  within  its  line 
of  work,  so  that  a  newly  organize<l  nation  would  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
^ace  one  already  established,  and  consequently  would  be  obliged  to 
^ect  some  unoccupied  field.  This  field  would  naturally  be  limited  and 
the  character  of  work  correspondingly  si>ecialized.  From  this  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  elaborate  differentiation  of  labor  here  in  force  is  the  nat- 
ural outcome  of  the  way  in  which  the  nations  came  into  existence,  and 
it  is  evident  that  its  continuance  is  ass-ii-ed,  because  a  society  with 
restricted  lines  of  work  can  become  proficient  in  those  lines,  can  acquire 
the  best  implements  and  appliances  lor  their  i)erformance,  and  thus 
give  to  their  employers  the  best  ixossible  service  while  securing  for  its 
members  the  greatest  remuneration.  This  naturally  suggests  a  train  of 
monopolies  with  the  attendant  opiK>rtunities  for  extortionate  charges, 
since  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  prices  that  may  be  deman  Ted.  But 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  statutory  limit  as  to  the  number  of  nations 
that  may  be  formed.  Any  overprosperity  on  the  part  of  one  would 
soon  call  competing  societies  into  existence  or  cause  a  shipper  to  appeal 
to  a  nation  whose  line  of  work  was  so  (closely  related  to  his  that  it  could 
profitably  to  both  undertake  the  contract  iii  question.  There  is,  there- 
fore, this  possibility  of  calling  upon  competitors  tip  '"he  prices 
normal.  It  nniy  be  suggested  that  the  same  wouU  ^vidu- 
fdized  labor.    Then  wherein  do  the  nations  pos8€  we 
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secured  for  tlieiii  their  nninterrupted  existence  daring  so  many  genera- 
tions f    Tiie  au8wer  can  be  8een  in  their  organization  and  methods. 

The  nations  as  we  now  find  them  are  Joint-stock  compauieB,  in  which 
each  member  is  the  hohler  of  one  share  and  contributes  his  services  as 
well  as  the  use  of  his  money  to  the  welfare  of  the  society.  The  num- 
ber of  members  varies  in  the  different  nations  and  is  not -stable  even 
in  any  one,  changing  with  the  varying  fortunes  or  commercial  activity 
of  Antwerp.  The  average  membership  of  a  nation  is  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  although  some  of  tlie  more  important,  as  the  Wyugaard- 
natie  and  the  Noordnatie,  have  from  fifty  to  sixty  members.  The 
members  elect  their  own  officers — the  dean,  assistant  deans,  and  iu 
some  cases  a  secretary.  In  the  larger  nations  each  subdean  has  some 
special  function ;  thus  one  to  look  after  the  horses,  their  purchase  and 
care,  another  is  the  supervisor  of  work  on  the  docks,  and  another  is 
charged  with  the  task  of  clearing  the  cargo  of  its  custom-house  regn- 
lations.  These  officers  serve  without  extra  compensation,  excejit  in 
some  cases  an  allowance  is  made  for  car  fare,  and  in  addition  to  tlie 
duties  that  would  naturally  fall  to  them,  they  constitute  the  council 
which  a(^usts  all  matters  in  controversy  and  considers  all  new  ques- 
tions that  may  arise.  The  authority  of  the  dean  is  supreme  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  routine  work  of  the  nation.  He  makes  all 
assignments  of  tasks,  receives  the  reports  of  all  the  parties  that  work, 
makes  contracts,  and  deposits  in  bank  the  money  received  for  each  job. 

The  outward  workings  of  a  nation  resemble  somewhat  a  patriarchal 
form  of  government.  On  every  week  day  morning,  and,  in  busy  seasons, 
on  Sundays  as  well,  all  the  members  who  are  able  and  who  are  not  already 
engaged  upon  some  contract  assemble  at  headquarti'rs  half  an  honr 
befon*  it  is  time  to  begin  work,  and  receive  assignments  for  the  day. 
This  allotment  of  tasks  by  the  dean  is  not  subject  to  open  criticism  or 
refusal,  but  he  is  doubtless  guided  in  making  the  assignments  by  a 
knowledge  of  each  man^s  special  fitness  or  infiuenced  by  his  recent 
labors.  Those  for  whom  there  is  no  work  have  the  day  free  without 
suffering  any  diminution  in  their  share  of  the  society's  profits;  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  hire  themselves  to  others,  since  such  labor  would,  by 
unfitting  them  for  the  duties  of  the  morrow,  detract  from  their  earning 
caparity  when  working  in  the  interests  of  the  society.  In  the  evening 
those  who  were  occupied  during  the  day  report  to  the  dean,  and  a  rec- 
ord is  miule  of  the  place  and  character  of  the  work  upon  which  each 
man  was  engaged.  This  record  is  rather  a  check  upon  the  work  than 
upon  the  workmen,  and  at  the  present  time,  when  the  members  are 
overseers  and  nut  workmen  merely,  these  reports  are  made  up  only 
upon  the  completion  of  the  work.  When  the  task  is  finished  the  dean 
cx)llects  the  entire  amount  due  the  society  and  places  it  in  bank  as  a 
part  of  the  general  fund.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  or  more  frequently 
in  the  case  of  the  weaker  nations,  a  balance  is  struck  and  the  net 
receipts  are  divided  equally  among  the  members^  regardless  of  the 
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number  of  idle  days  of  eaeh.  Usually  there  is  a  luaximum  limit  to  the 
sum  paid  to  each  member  as  his  share  of  the  moiith^s  profits.  In  case 
the  earnings  during  any  month  should  justify  a  dividend  in  excess  of 
this  limit,  the  overplus  is  reserved  to  help  out  those  months  when  work 
is  slack  or  to  contribute  to  the  sinking  fund,  out  of  which  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  may  arise.  As  might  be  expected,  these  emergencies 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  come  in  the  shape  of  damaged  machin- 
ery, broken  wagons,  or  the  need  for  more  horses.  Likewise  those  who 
are  unable  to  work  because  of  sickness  or  injury  received  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  fare  equally  with  the  others.  However,  this  benefit  is 
restricted  to  a  definite  number  of  months,  never  exceeding  four.  If 
the  member  should  be  incapacitated  for  work  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
the  limit  granted  in  his  nation,  he  may  be  carried  as  a  noncontribut- 
iug  member  and  receive  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  amount  paid  each  .• 
active  member  diminished  by  a  fair  estimate  of  a  month's  wages-^Uiat 
is,  he  receives  a  dividend  upon  his  share  of  the  nation's  earning  a^SiQtSjr 
Or  if  the  member  has  a  son  old  enough  to  take  his  place,  the  son,  if  . 
acceptable  to  the  other  members,  can  become  a  member  by  having  hia 
father^s  share  transferred  to  himself.  Then  he  assumes  the  support  of 
the  family. 

When  a  member  dies  his  share  may  pass  by  inheritance  to  a  son  or 
it  may  be  sold  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs,  but  in  any  event 
the  new  member  must  be  <acceptable  to  the  others.  In  the  more  pros- 
perous nations  shares  command  a  premium,  varying  with  the  condition 
of  the  society.  Since  no  member  can  own  more  than  one  share,  there 
is  no  temptation  for  one  to  belittle  the  financial  condition  of  his  nation 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  secure  a  proffered  share  at  a  depreciated 
value.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profits  of  a  nation  are  not  matters 
of  record,  nor  are  its  affairs  open  to  official  inspection,  so  nothing  more 
authentic  than  impression  or  hearsay  can  suggest  the  value  of  a  share. 
The  profitable  purchase  of  a  share  is  therefore  to  a  certain  extent 
purely  a  matter  of  chance,  unless  some  friend  of  a  member  has  received 
tnist worthy  hints. 

The  nations  have  their  own  rules  or  by-laws,  but,  being  secret  socie- 
ties, it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  out  just  what  they  are.  But  it  is 
known  that  the  spirit  of  the  ** golden  rule"  pervades  them,  and  that 
they  are  in  general  restricted  to  regulating  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  the  members  toward  one  another.  Fines  are  imiK)sed  for  certain 
offenses;  for  instance,  if  a  member  fails  to  report  each  morning,  unless 
sick  or  known  to  be  engaged  upon  an  assigned  task,  he  pays  a  fine,  and 
if  the  absence  occurs  twice  within  a  month  the  fine  is  quadrupled, 
while  a  third  offense  would  result  in  dismissal.  Perhaps  the  most 
unique  rule  is  one  that  exists  in  several  of  the  nations,  which  prescribes 
that  if  one  member  summons  another  against  his  will  as  a  witness  he 
must  pay  an  honorarium  for  every  day  thus  detained ;  and  if  one  member 
causes  the  arrest  of  a  colleague  he  must  pay  the  wages  during  the 
C308— No.  17 7 
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period  of  arrest,  but  if  the  culprit  li4  fouud  guilty  no  compensation  can 
be  demanded. 

The  secret  of  the  success  which  has  during  so  many  years  attended 
the  nations  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  member  in  looking  after  his  own 
interests  by  assiduous  and  well-directed  labor  contributes  to  the  welfare 
of  all. 

The  nearest  api)roach  to  an  authentic  financial  statement  as  to  their 
condition  is  obtained  from  the  decennial  report  which  each  nation  sub- 
mits to  the  local  authorities  showing  its  nominal  assets  and  liabilities. 
From  the  accounts  rendered  in  1890  it  is  seen  that  the  richest  nation 
had  a  capital  of  $180,000,  divided  into  shares  of  f  5,000  each,  and  the 
next  one  in  wealth  had  a  capital  of  $108,000,  divided  into  shares  of 
)B  1,000.  Of  the  actual  assets  the  world  at  hirge  knows  but  little  beyond 
the  fiict  that  they  consist  of  a  number  of  magnificent  draft  horses,  per- 
haps the  finest  in  the  world,  wagons,  stables,  and  such  implements  and 
appliances  as  are  needed  in  the  work.  One  of  the  most  important  items 
ill  the  list  of  assets  is  ^-good  will,'-  which  comes  from  the  reputation  of 
the  nation. 

The  reputation  for  honesty  and  celerity  means  much  to  a  nation. 
Since  the  Belgian  laws  do  not  recognize  cooperative  bodies,  the  nations 
can  not  \>e  comxielled  by  any  legal  procedure  to  observe  a  stipulated 
contra^it,  and  still  each  one  must  enter  into  contracts  daily.  The  other 
party  to  the  agreement  may  be  forced  into  compliance,  for  he  is  a  mer- 
chant or  shipper,  an  individual  or  recognized  firm.  As  such  he  would 
not  treat  with  a  nation  unless  fully  persuaded  that  the  conditions  of 
the  compact  are  sure  of  being  observed  in  every  particular.  It  also 
happens  that  goods  may  be  taken  to  the  docks  too  late  to  be  placed  on 
board.  The  shipper  does  not  concern  himself  about  that,  for  he  knows 
that  the  nation  will  protect  them,  not  because  it  is  legally  bound  to  do 
so,  but  because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  establish  or  main- 
tain its  reputation  for  looking  after  the  interests  of  its  employers.  Any 
dereli(!tion  of  dnty  or  violation  of  an  implied  trust  would  seriously  afiect 
a  nation,  perhaps  beyond  reparation. 

In  the  summer  of  1897  there  came  to  the  v/riter's  attention  an  instance 
of  a  nation's  determination  to  make  amends  for  the  mistakes  of  some  of 
its  n»cmbers.  One  of  the  nations  had  discharged  a  vessel  of  its  cargo 
of  lumber,  but  in  piling  up  the  timber  the  men  had  put  some  of  it  nearer 
t\w.  boiler  of  a  neighboring  sawmill  than  the  rules  of  the  dock  permitted. 
The  owner  of  the  lumber  was  notified  that  it  must  be  moved,  and  as 
soon  as  the  measurement  of  the  distance  was  verified  and  it  was  fouud 
that  one  pile  was  a  few  meters  nearer  than  was  permissible,  the  owner 
simply  notified  the  dean  of  the  nation  whose  members  had  made  the 
mistake  and  he  had  the  lumber  moved  without  delay  and  without  any 
cost  to  the  owner.  If  any  fine  had  been  imjjosed,  the  nation  would  have 
paid  it.  Then  again,  just  a  short  while  before  this,  a  nation  had  agreed 
to  remove  a  boiler  from  a  steamer  as  she  lav  at  the  dock  and  to  lower 
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aiiotber  iuto  place.  Tlio  first  part  of  tho  undertaking  was  completed, 
but  just  as  the  new  boiler  was  hoisted  and  swung  clear  of  the  dock  the 
chain  broke  and  the  great  mass  fell  upon  the  side  of  the  vessel  and 
dropped  overboard  into  the  water.  The  vessel  was  damaged,  the  hoist- 
ing machinery  broken,  the  boiler  had  to  be  overhauled,  and  a  penalty 
paid  because  the  steamer  had  remained  overtime  at  the  dock.  All  of 
these  charges  the  nation  met  and  every  effort  was  made  to  hasten  the 
work  to  its  completion. 

Of  course,  cases  may  be  cited  in  which  a  nation  has  violated  its  con- 
tract, but  it  is  apparent  that  by  so  doing  it  jeopardizes  its  good  name, 
and  without  the  reputation  for  honesty  a  nation  would  soon  be  without 
patrons.  With  their  large  capital  and  numerous  members  it  is  imi)or- 
tant  that  patronage  be  gained  and  not  lost. 

As  has  been  said,  the  nation  can  not  as  a  corporate  body  be  succ^, 
and  thus  forced  to  observe  contracts  or  make  restitution  for  losses 
which  they  may  occasion,  but  by  common  consent  their  differences, 
like  those  between  individual  laborers  and  their  employers,  may  be 
adjusted  by  the  Conseil  des  Prud'hommes.  But  this  council  is  so 
notoriously  in  sympathy  with  the  laboring  classes  that  to  carry  a  case 
to  it  is  practically  to  acknowledge  that  the  employer  is  in  the  wrong 
and  merely  wishes  to  know  how  easily  he  *'may  get  off.'"  The  nations 
know  this  to  be  true  and  avoid  just  as  far  as  possible  forcing  their 
clients  to  intrust  their  differences  to  this  body  for  adjudication.  The 
more  responsible  ones  at  least  prefer  to  be  temporary  losers  than  suffer 
a  i>ermanent  injury. 

The  other  ef&cient  cause  mentioned  as  i)romoting  the  success  of  the 
nations  is  celerity. 

N^apoleon,  appreciating  the  wisdom  of  the  early  traders  who  used 
Antwerp  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  realizing  its  imi>ortance  in  time  of 
war,  determined  to  increase  its  usefulness  by  improving  the  docks  and 
deepening  the  river.  He  began  this  great  work  and  saw  the  venfication 
of  his  anticipations,  while  subsequent  generations  have  shown  their 
api)roval  by  continuing  the  work  as  begun  without  materially  modify- 
ing his  plans. 

The  general  scheme  provides  for  a  continuous  dock  along  the  entire 
city  front.  It  is  substantially  built  of  stone  and  covered  with  fire-proof 
sheds.  But  even  these  facilities  are  limited,  so  they  have  been  supple- 
mented by  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  basins.  These  arc 
connected  with  the  rivor  by  means  of  canals  through  which  the  smaller 
craft  are  taken  at  a  suitable  tide  and  then  locked  in.  The  basins  are 
specially  designed  for  certain  lines  of  merchandise  and  are  conse- 
quently provided  with  all  the  appliances  needed  for  handling  such 
cargoes. 

Along  tho  dock  extends  a  series  of  i>arallel  railroad  tracks,  inter- 
secte<l  occasionally  by  transverse  tracks  with  a  turntable  at  each 
crossing,  making  it  possible,  however  crowded  the  tracks  may  be,  to 
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bring  a  car  to  the  side  of  a  vessel  at  wliatever  x>lace  at  the  dock  she  may 
lie.  Between  the  rails  of  the  track  nearest  the  face  of  the  dock  there 
runs  a  water  main,  kept  continually  charged  with  water  at  high  pres- 
sure, and  every  few  yards  a  water  plug  is  provided.  Hydraulic  cranes 
and  hoisting  engines  are  mounted  on  movable  cars,  and  whenever  it  is 
desired  to  unload  a  vessel  one  of  these  hoisting  devices  is  rolled  into  a 
convenient  position  by  her  side,  an  attachment  made  to  the  nearest 
water  plug,  and  anyone  knowing  how  to  open  and  shut  the  appropriate 
valves  can  lower  the  heavy  cable  into  the  ship's  hold  and  at  a  given 
signal  lift  a  weight  of  tons,  if  need  be,  swing  it  clear  of  her  side,  and 
deposit  the  load  on  the  dock  or  on  a  car  standing  conveniently  near. 
Capstans  at  frequent  intervals,  driven  by  turbine  wheels  fed  from  these 
same  pipes,  serve  as  an  excellent  and  ever- ready  motive  iK)wer.  If  it 
18  desired  to  bring' a  vessel  up  to  the  dock  or  to  draw  a  car  along  the 
track,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  free  end  of  the  attache<l  roi)e, 
make  a  few  turns  around  the  head  of  the  capstan,  and  press  the  lever 
at  the  side;  the  capstan  revolves,  winds  up  the  rope  as  slowly  or  as' 
rapidly  as  may  be  wished,  and  the  great  vessel  swings  into  place  or  the 
train  of  cars  is  set  in  motion.  The  great  facilities  here  suggested  for 
handling  freight  and  shipping  are  augmented  by  natural  advantages 
and  felicity  of  position.  Situated  somewhat  near  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  great  continent  of  Europe,  lying  upon  a  river  whose  channel  is 
readily  kept  deep  and  clear,  and  having  a  tide  sufficient  to  prevent 
ice  from  forming  or  to  carry  it  out  to  sea  if  formed,  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  capitals,  commercial  marts,  and  manufacturing  cities 
of  Europe,  it  has  not  been  difficult  for  Antwerp  to  retain  and  even 
increase  its  importance  as  a  port  of  entry. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  Belgian  laws  are  favorable  to  the 
importer  who  expects  to  find  sale  for  his  goods  in  neighboring  countries, 
esi)ecially  in  the  length  of  time  dutiable  articles  are  permitted  to 
remain  in  bonded  warehouses,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
removed  for  transportation  across  the  boundary  for  delivery  to  foreign 
purcliasers  without  the  jiayment  of  duty  to  Belgium. 

The  large  aniount  of  shipping  thus  enticed  to  Antwerp  would  prove 
a  source  of  embarrassment  if  vessels  were  granted  unlimited  time  in 
which  to  discharge;  therefore  hard  jind  fast  rules  are  in  force  plainly 
stating  to  the  hour  the  length  of  time  a  shii)  may  remain  at  the  dock  or 
in  a  basin,  and  for  each  hour  in  excess  of  the  time  x)ermitted  a  double 
charge  is  made.  To  insure  the  unloading  of  a  vessel  within  the  allotted 
time  it  is  necessary  that  all  should  be  in  readiness  by  the  time  of 
arrival,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  be  available,  and  that  they 
possess  the  requisite  skill  for  handling  the  cargo  in  question.  We  have 
seen  that  the  nations  are  skillful  and  that  they  acknowledge  their  lia- 
bility to  faithfully  perform  every  contract  entered  ui)on.  One  of  the 
most  important  items  in  the  contract  for  unloading  or  loading  is  that  it 
be  done  on  time.    This  is  the  celerity  refeiTcd  to. 
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vessel  pau^s  Flusliiiig  going  in,  its  comiDg  is  telegraplied  to 
ill  Aiit^rer)).     He  at  ouce  Beciires  fVoni  the  captaio  of  tlie 
1  tlie  dock,  or  in  tbe  basin,  nod  tUeii  calls  upon  the  appro- 
',  telling  its  dean  tbe  size  of  tbe  Bbip  and  tbo  disposition  to 
II.'  cttrgo.     If  the  conditions  ore  normal  the  employer  knows 
rill'  of  prices  what  the  charges  will  be,  and  consequently 
uu  time  iu  useless  bartering.    The  time  at  which  the  ship  win 
I  the  doelE  is  easily  determined  fi'om  the  conditions  of  tide  and 
',  and  tbe  consignee  rests  satisfied  that  at  the  earliest  possible 
lit  the  n-ork  of  unloading  wilt  begin  and  will  continue  with  tbe 
miiiimnm  of  interruption  until  tbe  task  is  done. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch,  for  example,  a  Russian  steamer  laden  with 
grain  come  into  Antwerp.  Even  before  tbe  last  line  has  been  mad& 
fast  members  of  the  Valkeniers  nation  are  on  board,  and  if  the  e&tga 
in  part  or  iu  whole  is  destined  for  tbe  interior,  as  many  canal  boats«s ' 
con  touch  the  steauier  will  be  at  once  tied  to  her  and  thevorltoC 
unloading  will  begin.  It  looks  as  though  boats  manned  bypirates  bad 
risen  from  the  sea  and  tbe  steamer's  crew  bad  delivered  up  the  targo 
without  a  protest.  Vessels  of  10,000  tons  can  be  unloaded  in  seventy- 
two  hours,  and  as  tbe  members  fretjuently  work  eighteen  hours  a  day 
this  means  only  fotir  days.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  dilatoriness  of 
Belgian  workmen  this  will  ap^iear  as  a  marvel  of  celerity- 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  amount  of  work  could  not  be  done  in 
the  given  time  by  the  largest  nation,  even  if  it  pat  its  entire  member- 
ship upon  the  job.  The  nations,  therefore,  are  compelled  to  call  iu  extra 
workmen.  Jlore  than  thirty  years  ago  they  realized  that  if  in  a  busy 
■eason  they  should  increase  tlieir  memliership  sufficiently  to  enable 
each  to  do  all  the  work  that  legitimately  fell  to  it,  there  would  be  dnring 
the  dnil  season  too  many  among  whom  the  meager  earnings  would  have 
to  be  divided.  To  keep  this  unfortunate  condition  from  arising,  they 
concluded  to  supplement  their  working  force  by  hiring  laborers  instead 
of  adding  to  their  membership  whenever  the  demands  were  so  great  as 
to  require  an  extra  force.  They  thus  became  employers,  or  rather  con- 
tractors', and  each  member  is  now  a  foreman  or  overseer  whenever  there 
is  a  rash  of  work. 

We  DOW  flud  the  nations,  as  a  rale,  a  body  of  contractors,  bat  each 
member  spends  his  time  as  profitably  as  a  foreman  as  be  could  formerly 
as  an  active  workman.  The  relation  between  supply  and  demand  can  be 
better  adjusted  no^,  because  a  nation  can  increase  or  diminish  its  force 
of  laborers  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  each  day.  Tbe  laborers  must  take 
their  chances  iu  finding  employment,  and  are  in  the  main  obliged  to 
loob  to  the  nations  for  work.  Inasmuch  as  the  nations  employ  only 
when  the  amouiLt  of  work  is  more  than  they  can  handle,  tbe  workmen 
arc  simply  a  sort  of  i-eserve  force.  They  can  never  become  members  of 
a  nation  because  of  a  lack  of  capital,  and  it'  a  man  becomes  an  habitoal 
employee  of  one  nation  he  will  be  valuable  to  that  nation,  but  hardly  so 
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much  so  to  another;  so  that  while  he  specializes  himself  he  narrows  his 
opportunities  for  securing  employment.  Then,  again,  the  thirty  or  forty 
nieinbers  of  a  natiou,  with  their  individual  preferences  and  prejudices, 
may  drop  their  workmen  at  any  time  and  take  others  into  their  service. 
It  is,  therefore,  questionable  if  the  nations  benefit  the  laborer  as  much 
as  they  benefit  the  shipper.  The  latter  can  always  be  sore  of  findmg 
a  contractor  to  load  or  unload  his  vessel,  and  that  the  price  will  be  just, 
but  no  laborer  can  be  sure  of  being  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  work. 
When,  however,  a  man  is  employed  he  receives  good  wages.  A  freighter 
receives  from  70  to  80  cents  per  day,  with  10  cents  an  liour  for  extra 
work ;  those  who  work  on  the  docks  receive  from  55  to  70  cents  per 
day,  while  the  stowers  receive  $1.60  i)er  day.  But  the  work  is  hard 
and  the  taskmaster  is  one  of  a  joint-stock  company,  whose  profits  will 
depend  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  work  which  he  can  get  out  of  the 
n  en  under  him. 

Perhaps  the  best  effect  of  this  system  is  the  practical  immunity  which 
it  insures  against  strikes,  and  strikes  among  longshoremen  are  always 
exceedingly  demoralizing,  since  they  bring  about  a  congested  condition 
of  the  shipping  which  started  before  the  strike  began  and  can  not  be 
deflected  en  route.  The  way  in  which  this  result  is  achieved  is  prac- 
tically as  follows:  The  members  of  the  nations  having  capital  as  well 
as  time  invested  can  not  afi^brd  to  endure  enforced  idleness,  so  even  if 
they  oU'ered  lower  wages  than  the  workmen  could  take  they  themselves 
must  work  all  the  harder  to  keep  their  contracts  as  well  as  to  secure 
dividends  as  members.  Then,  again,  if  a  nation  should  refuse  to  tsike 
a  job  that  legitimately  fell  to  it,  other  workmen  would  organized  nation 
and  go  into  business  with  the  assurance  of  receiving  in  perpetuity  the 
work  of  the  shi])per  in  question.  There  is  a  due  appreciation,  or  per- 
haps even  an  exaggerated  appreciation,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Antwerp  as  to  the  earnings  of  the  nations,  and  the  only  deterrent  to 
the  enhargement  of  the  number  is  the  fact  that  the  present  numbe-r 
covers  all  the  lines  of  merchandise  that  come  into  this  port.  As  ssiid 
before,  it  is  the  character  of  the  cargoes  that  fixes  the  number  of  nations, 
and  not  the  amount  of  the  shipping.  Consequently  if  a  nation  should 
refuse  to  undertake  a  certain  piece  of  work,  it  would  by  so  doing  serve 
notice  that  it  would  no  longer  work  in  that  line.  The  gap  thus  made 
would  be  promptly  filled  by  the  organization  of  a  new  nation.  As  the 
number  of  nations  has  remained  approximately  the  same  for  half  a 
century,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  inclination  to  strike  has  not  been  very 
strong  among  the  dock  laborers.  In  avoiding  strikes  the  nations  are 
more  etlicicnt  than  individual  employers  could  be,  for  eiich  employer  of 
this  (^lass  would  have  under  him  foremen  who  migHt  be  benefited  by  an 
int.ie;«se  of  wages,  even  if  they  held  out  for  some  days.  They  would 
lose  nothing  more  than  their  time,  and,  not  being  specially  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  employer,  they  would  not  always  strive  to  make  the 
workmen  so  satisfied  with  their  work  and  wages  that  a  demand  for 
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improvcil  conditioua  would  not  suggest  itself.  As  already  stated,  the 
foremen  in  tlie  nations  are  the  members,  so  that  the  interest  of  the 
employer  is  their  interest,  and,  coming  close  to  the  workmen,  tliey  can 
avoid  in  time  dangers  which  might  otherwise  culminate  in  a  strike. 

The  nations  work  at  least  one  injury  upon  the  workmen  in  their 
employ.  A  large  proi>ortion  of  the  wives  of  the  members  of  the  iiations 
keep  small  restaurants,  and  the  workmen  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them- 
selves to  patronize  the  wives  of  their  employers.  In  their  ready  yield- 
ing to  this  conviction  they  doubtless  spend  more  of  their  wages  in 
drink  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  From  the  relations  here  described 
as  existing  between  the  laborer  and  the  nation  it  will  be  seen  that 
many  of  tlie  problems  as  to  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employee  are  i)resent,  the  only  difference  being  that  they  are  forced 
down  upon  a  somewhat  lower  idane,  for  the  nation's  laborer  occupies 
about  the  same  relative  i>osition  to  the  nation  that  the  nations  bear  to 
the  emjdoyer  who  gives  them  a  contract.  There  are  here,  one  may  say, 
three  classes,  with  the  day  laborer  occupying  the  lowest  and  the 
nations  coming  in  an  intermediate  position  between  him  and  the  real 
employer,  so  that  the  questions  which  the  employer  would  ordinarily 
have  to  settle  with  the  workmen  liere  fall  to  the  ni\tion.  If  the 
employer  has  not  been  elevated  by  this  interjection  of  the  nations,  the 
laborers  must  be  depressed. 

The  benefits  of  union  were  so  apparent  in  the  organization  of  the 
nations  that  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  a  Bond  of  l^ations  was 
suggested  in  order  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  the  Oompagnie  des 
Docks,  Entrepots  et  Magasins  generaux  d'Auvers.  The  union  thus 
formed  was  only  temporary  and  included  only  nineteen  nations,  but 
judging  from  the  rules  to  which  they  subscribed  they  were  intensely 
in  earnest  in  their  determination  to  protect  themselves.  It  api>ears 
that  the  company  referred  to  sought  to  obtain  control  over  all  the  docks 
and  basins  of  Antwerp,  to  load  and  unload  vessels,  and  to  store  goods 
that  were  in  transit.  It  proposed  to  treat  directly  with  the  shipper  or 
merchant,  but  graciously  agreed  to  employ  the  nations  as  far  as  might 
lie  in  its  power.  As  this  company  would  possess  certain  advantages 
in  being  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land  at  least,  it  looked  as  though 
it  might  take  the  place  of  the  nations  in  the  making  of  contracts  with 
the  shipiMsrs.  It  did  not  suit  the  nations  to  be  mere  employees  or 
go-betweens,  so  they  signed  a  compact  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
do  no  work  for  this  company,  haul  goods  consigned  to  it  either  to  or 
from  the  docks,  nor  hire  their  horses  and  wagons  to  any  party  who 
would  in  any  way  work  for  it.  To  show  that  they  meant  what  they 
8ai<l,  the  second  article  of  their  compact  was :  *^  Any  of  the  undersigned 
nations  that  may  violate  the  agreement  here  rejiched  shall  for  each 
oflense  pay  the  sum  of  8/5,000,  which  sum  shall  be  divided  among  the 
other  parties  to  this  contract."  It  was  also  specified  that  no  nation 
could  dodge  the  penalty  by  changing  its  functions  or  constitution  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  permit  any  of  its  members  to  aid  the  company  against 
which  they  were  making  war.  The  contract  was  very  explicit  in  stating 
what  would  constitute  an  ofiense,  as  well  as  specifying  the  way  in 
which  it  might  be  annulled.  The  outcome  of  this  temporary  union  was 
the  death  of  the  company  in  so  far  as  concerned  its  encroachment  npon 
the  functions  of  the  nations.  From  this  struggle  all  the  nations  were 
benefited — those  without  the  bond  as  well  as  those  within. 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  caused  an  increased  activity  in  the  Ant- 
werp shipping,  and  also  brought  about  no  little  irregularity  in  the 
movement  of  freight  cars,  so  that  it  was  necessary  when  a  vessel  was 
discharged  to  have  some  responsible  party  to  look  after  the  goods,  if 
they  were  destined  for  the  interior,  until  cars  should  be  forthcoming. 
The  demands  upon  the  nations  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  usual 
observance  of  lines  of  merchandise  was  in  danger  of  being  disregarded, 
with  the  consequent  confusion  and  abuse  as  to  charges,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  new  nations  was  imminent.  The  members  of  the  loose  bond 
referred  to,  remembering  the  advantages  that  came  to  them  from  their 
union,  began  to  agitate  the  advisability  of  its  renewal.  The  assigned 
reasons  for  the  new  bond  were:  To  agree  upon  a  general  tariflT  of 
charges;  to  support  one  another  in  the  abolition  of  the  dram-giving 
to  the  workmen  with  a  substituting  of  increased  wages  therefor;  and 
to  prejiare  for  the  nations-  participation  in  the  royal  festival  of  1873. 

During  the  war  referred  to,  in  the  haste  to  secure  transportation 
into  the  interior,  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  offer  a  gratuity  to  the 
railroad  official  who  would  place  a  car  at  the  disposal  of  the  shipper. 
This  habit  grew  until  it  became  a  fixed  charge  of  ^1  for  each  car  sup- 
plied. The  refusal  to  pay  this  sum  suggested  <all  sorts  of  excuses  for 
delays  in  furnishing  cars,  so  that  the  impatient  shipper  paid  this  levy 
rather  than  be  subjected  to  costly  delays.  The  bond  at  once  deter- 
mined to  have  this  species  of  blackmail  suppressed.  It  was  a  large 
and  dangerous  undertaking.  So  many  of  the  railroad  officials  were 
known  to  be  sharers  in  this  bounty  that  any  attempt  to  remove  it  would 
arouse  their  ill  will,  and  to  have  the  ill  will  of  these  officials  would 
seriously  embarrass  the  nations  in  their  work  of  loading  goods  upon 
the  cars  and  thus  detract  from  their  profits.  Then,  too,  these  officials, 
belonging  to  the  Government,  had  the  sympathy  of  the  customhouse 
officers,  who  at  once  took  up  the  fight  and  strove  to  injure  the  nations 
by  opening  the  custom-house  as  late  as  possible  in  the  morning  and 
closing  at  the  earliest  minute  allowed,  thereby  shortening  the  day  for 
the  nations  and  frequently  causing  them  to  return  to  finish  some  task 
that  could  have  been  done  the  evening  before  if  a  few  minutes  more 
had  been  allowed.  The  bond  appealed  for  relief  to  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce,  but  without  effect.  It  then  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
minister  of  railroads,  fortified  it  with  specific  charges  of  abuse,  and 
showed  the  importance  of  correcting  these  evils  by  citing  the  oi)inion 
that  the  chamber  of  commerce  had  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  the 
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nations  in  contributing  to  tlio  commercial  prosperity  of  Autwcrp. 
Fortunately  the  parade  of  the  nations  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  fes- 
tival mentioned  was  so  imposing,  with  its  score  npou  score  of  great 
freight  wagons  drawn  by  hundreds  of  magnificent  horses  and  manned 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  nations,  that  the  minister  at  once 
looked  into  the  merits  of  their  case,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
guilty  officials  were  removed  and  all  abettors  were  transferred  to  other 
posts.  While  the  ministry  issued  no  special  instructions  favorable  to 
the  nations,  it,  by  the  act  just  mentioned,  showed  a  most  hearty  inter- 
est in  their  work  and  a  just  appreciation  of  their  importance.  This 
was  rightly  construed  as  a  sufficient  hint  to  all  subordinates  to  facili- 
tate rather  than  impede  the  work  they  had  in  hand. 

Although  at  this  time  only  eighteen  nations  were  in  the  bond,  all 
enjoyed  the  benefits  which  resulted  from  the  vigorous  stand  that  it 
took.  This  is  also  true  of  subsequent  reforms  which  it  brought  abodt^ 
and  in  no  case  has  it  sought  to  secure  special  privileges  or  to  coei^ 
other  nations  to  join.  The  union  during  the  first  few  years  of  its 
existence  was  somewhat  informal,  having  for  its  chief  puri30se  the  elimi- 
nation of  certain  abuses,  but  when  the  results  gave  such  convincing 
evidence  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  concerted  action  it  drew 
up  in  1877  a  set  of  rules  which,  with  a  few  minor  changes,  is  still  in 
force.  The  rules  provide  that  no  nation  can  accept  a  person  as  client 
who  had  formerly  employed  another  nation  unless  the  latter  had  been 
dropped  for  good  reasons,  and  then  the  charges  must  be  no  lower 
than  the  rates  demanded  by  the  nation  dropped;  that  no  commission 
exceeding  5  per  cent  shall  be  paid  for  securing  contracts;  that  each 
nation  shall  file  with  the  officers  of  the  bond  a  list  of  its  clients  and 
keep  the  list  corrected  to  date;  that  a  nation  may  regard  as  a  client 
anyone  for  whom  it  has  worked  for  three  months,  and  if  two  or  more 
nations  work  for  the  same  house  but  along  different  lines  each  may 
regard  this  house  as  a  client,  but  neither  can  enter  into  competition 
with  another;  that  members  of  the  bond  may  compete  with  nations 
that  are  not  members;  that  when  a  merchant  leaves  a  nation  belonging 
to  the  bond  and  engages  an  outside  nation,  after  one  month  the  mer- 
chant may  be  regarded  as  "  in  competition,"  and  may  be  taken  by  any 
nation  that  can  secure  his  trade;  that  all  disputes  between  members 
of  the  bond  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  in  reaching  a  decision 
the  arbitrators  may  call  for  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  contending 
nations  if  they  bo  needed;  and  that  each  nation  shall  pay  a  monthly 
assessment  of  $5.  The  constitution  here  outlined  was  regarded  as  so 
just  and  its  provisions  so  reasonable  that  no  fear  was  felt  that  it  would 
be  violated.  It  was  not  engrossed,  but  written  on  a  single  sheet,  and 
signed  by  Wyngaardnatie,  Xoordnatie,  Werfen  Vlasnatie,  Valken- 
iersnatie,  Guldenhoeknatie,  Werknatie,  Ilessennatie,  Molenbergnatle, 
Groen-Roknatie,  Vlayenatie,  Katocnnatie,  Scheldenatie,  Eomeinnatie, 
Tabakuatie,  Kraannatie,  Zilversmidsnatie,  lluysnatie,  and  liijnnatid. 
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Tlie  bond,  dnly  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the  '*  golden  rule,"  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  meet  fre4[nciitly  in  order  to  8ee  that  eadi 
member  was  keeping  its  pledges,  or  if  it  did  meet  no  action  ttrs  taken 
wortliy  of  notice,  for  tlio  record  book  contains  bnt  little  beyond  the 
simple  entries  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  Usually  these  ex^iendi- 
tares  were  for  charity  or  contributions  to  some  public  cause,  as  when  it 
gave  $70  toward  the  Knbeus  celebration,  8100  to  the  relief  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Corvilain  explosion,  8100  to  the  laborers'  fund  of  Ilamburg 
during  its  cholera  epidemic,  and  frequent  contributions  to  the  Sumlay 
rest  fund.  However,  a  few  years  later,  when  the  impulse  given  to  tlie 
commerce  of  Antwerp  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war  had  expended 
itself,  the  city  found  itself  with  too  many  nations.  In  order  to  find 
work  those  oiitsid(^  of  the  bond  resorted  to  suicidal  reductions  in  the 
schedule  of  charges,  and  the  members  of  the  bond  became  so  appre- 
hensive as  to  their  safety  that  they  decided  to  make  the  bond  more 
compact,  and  to  that  end  resolved  to  hold  monthly  meetings.  Each 
member  then  paid  10  cents  as  monthly  dues,  and  was  fined  40  cents 
each  time  he  was  absent  and  10  cents  if  late.  In  the  new  rules  nothing 
was  said  as  to  the  purpose  of  those  monthly  meetings,  and  it  is  only 
b}'  reading  the  minutes  that  one  can  find  out  just  what  occupied  their 
•time.  Here  we  see  a  resolution  requesting  the  chief  of  the  cuBtom- 
house  to  let  the  summer  hours  of  opening  and  closing  the  warehouses 
begin  on  March  15  instead  of  Ai>ril  1 ;  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  insi>ector  of  the  railroad  station  concerning  improvements  in  the 
loading  of  cars,  and  later  another  letter  to  the  same  person  about  the 
condition  of  the  roadways  in  the  freight  sheds.  Now  that  the  bond 
found  that  its  voice  was  listened  to,  it  began  to  look  about  to  see  what 
intprovements  it  might  with  reason  demand.  Without  going  into 
details,  they  may  be  included  under  the  following  heads:  New  regu- 
lations regarding  the  storing  of  goods  in  transit;  better  conditions  for 
the  customs  employees;  a  lengthening  of  the  working  hours;  better- 
ment of  the  streets  aiul  bridges;  i)ermission  to  work  at  night;  lighting 
of  the  docks  at  night;  a  revision  of  the  method  of  insi>ecting  goods 
on  the  frontier,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  police  force  on  the  docks. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  results  named  above  will  show  that  not  only 
the  nations  in  the  bond,  but  the  otlier  nations  as  well,  and  laborers  at 
large  were  benefited  by  the  bond's  achievements.  It  is  a  justifiable 
boast  of  the  bond  that  it  has  labored  as  hard  for  the  general  welfiire 
as  for  its  own  x>rofit. 

During  the  year  188.5  the  bond  came  into  open  conflict  with  the  city 
cour.cil  in  a  cause  that  seemed  to  show  that  it  did  not  wish  organized 
labor  or  improved  machinery  to  comi>ete  with  the  existing  nations.  A 
company  had  applied  for  a  concession  to  erect  and  maintain  grain  ele- 
vators upon  the  docks.  Such  a  concession,  if  granted,  would  have 
thrown  several  nations  comjdetely  out  of  work.  They  therefore  pro- 
tested, and  knowing  that  several  members  of  the  city  council  were 
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favorable  to  tbis  concession,  tliey  made  tlioir  fears  publicly  kuown,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  petition,  bearing  25,000  signatures,  was  presented  to 
tbc  council  asking  that  the  privilege  demanded  be  not  granted.  This 
circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  privilege  was  not  accordwl, 
is  mentioned  merely  to  show  what  a  strong  hold  the  nations  have  upon 
the  peoi)le  of  Antwerp  and  how  the  latter  are  ever  ready  to  protect  the 
interests  and  guard  the  welfare  of  the  former. 

The  nations  are  looked  upon  as  constituting  one  of  the  unique  features 
of  Antwerp,  and  no  great  festival  is  complete  without  their  assistance. 
There,  as  in  this  country,  a  parade  is  an  essential  feature,  and  the 
parade  of  the  nations  is  characteristic  and  businesslike,  for  they  have 
in  line,  besides  the  sprinkling  of  brass  bands,  their  huge  freight  wagons, 
drawn  by  their  finest  horses.  Each  nation  has  one  wagon  for  each 
line  of  merchandise  which  it  handles,  and  the  wagon  is  loaded  with  the 
same.  In  the  parade  that  the  writer  witnessed  the  Buysnatie  headed 
the  procession  with  one  wagon  laden  with  flour  from  England,  one 
with  Belgian  biscnits,  one  with  beef  extract,  and  another  with  empty 
jars  from  England.  The  Katoenuatie  followed  with  wagons  bearing 
wool  from  Buenos  Ayres,  rice  hulled  in  Antwerp,  refined  sugar  from 
Belgium,  and  Manila  tobacco.  Noticeable  in  the  line  was  tea  from 
China,  fiber  from  the  Dutch  Indies,  turpentine  from  America,  palm 
trees  from  the  Congo,  oats  from  Russia,  oil  from  Germany,  guano  from 
Peru,  nitrates  from  Chile,  elephant  tusks  from  Afirica,  canned  meat  from 
Chicago,  dried  skins  from  Brazil,  and  in  fact  nearly  every  conceivable 
article  of  exi)ort  from  the  countries  of  the  world.  Seventy  wagons  were 
in  the  procession,  and  the  combined  value  of  the  loads  they  carried  was 
estimated  to  be  $100,000.  These  goods  were  cheerfully  lofined  by  the 
consignees,  who  knew  that  each  article  would  be  returned  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  was  taken.  They  also  introduced  a  number  of 
floats,  carrying  either  the  implements  of  work  or  an  object  lesson  of  the 
way  in  wbich  their  work  is  accomplished;  for  instance,  the  Buildragers- 
natie,  which  is  the  recognized  official  weighing  and  measuring  corps  of 
Antwerp,  had  a  large  platform,  built  upon  and  over  a  wagon,  on  which 
men  were  industriously  measuring  and  weighing  grain.  All  the  men 
were  dressed  in  their  workaday  clothes,  with  perhaps  a  new  blouse 
for  the  occasion.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  nothing  incongruous 
or  useless  was  included  just  to  swell  the  column,  nor  did  great  gaps 
exist  in  the  ranks  to  lengthen  out  the  time  of  passing.  The  whole 
parade  was  conducted  on  purely  practical  lines  and  no  theatrical  effects 
were  attempted.  This  procession  would  impress  upon  one,  more  than 
figures  or  visiting  docks,  the  importance  of  Antwerp's  shipping  and  the 
carrying  function  of  Belgium. 

From  the  most  reliable  statistics  obtainable  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry 
it  was  learned  that  the  total  membership  of  the  nations  was  1,943  and 
the  combined  capital  $2,034,000. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  i)ai)er  to  plead  for  the  establishment  in 
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this  country  of  organizations  similar  to  tbe  nations.  The  argnmeuts 
for  or  against  such  a  step  must  be  found  in  the  description  given  of 
the  nations,  their  historic  development,  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded their  origin  and  growth,  and  the  influence  they  have  exerted 
upon  the  commercial  life  and  activities  around  them.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  they  play  a  most  imx)ortant  part  in  preserving 
for  Antwerp  its  commercial  prosperity;  that  they  have  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  afTection  and  esteem  of  their  employers,  and  that  they  contribute 
largely  toward  eliminating  dangerous  and  annoying  labor  troubles; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  observed  that,  although  starting  with 
the  idea  of  cooperation  in  work  and  sharing  of  profits,  they  passed 
into  organizations  of  employei's,  and  now  have  formed  a  union  for  the 
protection  and  furtherance  of  self-interests.  This  union  of  nations  has 
continued  practically  unchanged  for  twenty-flve  years,  and  as  it  has  at 
no  time  come  into  conflict  with  its  employers,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  is  ^ow  working  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 
The  accumulation  of  the  facts  above  given  has  been  a  labor  of  con- 
siderable moment.  The  nations  being  secret  organizations,  few  people 
know  much  about  their  rules  or  methods,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred, 
when  they  see  the  shining  brass  initials  on  the  harnesses  of  the  great 
draft  horses,  know  that  they  belong  to  a  nation,  or  if  that  much  is 
known  they  could  not  give  the  nation's  name.  In  the  present  investi- 
gation the  writer  consulted  shippers  and  shipowners,  officers  of  the 
city  and  of  the  docks,  and  laborers  and  students  of  labor  questions. 


RECENT   EEPOETS   OF   STATE   BUEEAUS   OF   LABOE    STATISTICS. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut^  for  the  year  ending  Xovemher  30,  1697,  Samnel  B. 
Borne,  Commissioner.    240  pp. 

Following  are  the  contents  of  tliis  report:  Letter  of  transmittal  and 
iutroilactiou,  12  pages;  condition  of  workingmen,  106  pages;  condition 
of  manufactures,  54  pages;  mercantile  clerks,  10  pages;  municipal 
employees,  12  pages;  laws  relating  to  labor  and  court  decisions,  S3' 
pages. 

Introduction. — The  introductory  part  of  the  report  contains  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  subjects  investigated,  and  an  account  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  bureau  with  reference  to  alien  laborers  and  insani- 
tary bakeshops.  The  announcement  is  made  that  the  State  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration  has  prepared  no  official  report,  the  services 
of  the  board  not  having  been  required  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties 
between  employer  and  employed.  The  introduction  concludes  with  an 
outline  of  the  contents  of  each  report  of  the  bureau  issued  since  its 
establishment  under  the  i)resent  law. 

Condition  of  Workingmen. — This  chapter  contains  statistics  of 
earnings,  hours  of  labor,  cost  of  living,  interest,  taxes,  and  rents  paid, 
possible  savings  of  workingmen,  occupations  and  nationality  of  work- 
ingmen, etc.  The  statistics  are  based  upon  returns  received  from  200 
employees.  The  compilation  also  includes  data  concerning  the  occu- 
pations and  earnings  of  men,  women,  and  children  taken  from  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

A  summary  of  the  statistics  presented  shows  that  of  the  200 
employees  reporting  47  owned  their  homes,  34  of  which  were  encum- 
bered by  mortgages.  The  amount  paid  by  these  47  house  owners  for 
interest,  taxes,  water  rents,  and  repairs  was  $4,388.50,  or  11.3  per  cent 
of  their  annual  earnings.  There  were  125  rent  payers  whose  annual 
expenditure  for  rent  was  $14,392,  or  19.5  per  cent  of  their  annual 
earnings.  The  remaining  2%  employees  report  having  paid  no  interest, 
water  rent,  taxes,  or  house  rent.  The  annual  living  expenses  of  the 
entire  number  of  employees  reporting  (exclusive  of  amount  paid  for 
interest,  water  rents,  taxes,  or  house  rent)  were  $88,094.07,  the  total 
expenditure  being  $106,874.57.  The  total  earnings  were  $128,684.58 
and  the  net  savings  $21,810.01.  The  table  following  shows,  by  place  of 
birth,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  200  employees  and  their 
families,  and  the  percentage  of  earnings  devoted  to  living  expenses, 
to  int<)rest,  taxes,  rents,  etc.,  and  to  possible  savings. 
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AVERAGE  WKEKLY  EARNINGS  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Place  of  liirth. 


Em- 
])loyee8. 


I 


Average  ' 

weekly  . 

earnings : 

&mily.  |exP«»»«^» 


Per  cent  of  earnings  devoted  to — 


Living 


•  Interest, 
I    taxes, 
;  rent,  ete. 


Vi\\toi\  States 

Itidy 

Eu^iaitd 

Irehind 

(ittrmany  .... 

Franco 

SwilxBrland.. 

Canada  

Sweden 


107 

88 

]8 

12 

8 

6 

6 

4 

3 


$13.82 
fi.34 
12.40 
11.84 
17.30 
11.82 
12.28 
19.57 
13.85 


67.8 
88.7 
71.9 
C7.5  ; 
56.9  I 

58.9    ; 

53.4  . 

55.5 

72.7 


14.6 

20.5 

14.7 

13.7 

9l6 

10.8 

2L1 

f  I 


8.5 
6.4 


Possible 
savings. 


17.6  ! 
a9.2 
13.4 
18.8 
3X5 
30.3 
2S.5 
36.0 
20.9 


TouL 


100.0 
100.0 
1010 
100.0 
lOULO 
100.0 
1«.0 
110.0 
100.  u 


a  ExcoiiA  or  exi»enditiircs  ovor  earnings. 

Condition  of  Manufactures. — The  statistics  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  manufactures  show,  by  industries,  for  each  of  7G8  eslablish- 
nients  the  number  of  persons  employed  July  1, 1896,  and  July  1,  1897, 
the  i)ercentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  ein^doyed,  average 
weekly  hours  of  labor^  number  of  days  closed,  amount  paid  iu  wages 
during  the  year  ending  July  1, 1896,  and  the  year  ending  July  1, 1897, 
I>ercentage  of  increase  in  wages  i>aid,  and  estimated  x^roportion  of  busi- 
ness done.    Following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  facts  reported: 

WAGES   AN'D    UOmS    OF   LABOR    ()¥   EMPLOYEES    ANT)   BUSINESS   CONDITION   OF 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  1.  1807,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Ittdiistries. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


Persons 
eiuploved 
July  1- 


1800.  I  1897. 


BnisA  nnd  brant)  goods. ... 

Urickniakine < 

BiittouH,  bucKles,  and  ^lins 
Carriaj{cs    and     carriage 

parts 

Oornots - 

Cotton  pKidn 

(Mton  mills 

Cutlery  and  tools 

Firearms 

G<»ncral  liardware 

HatH  niid  caps 

lloMivry  and  knit  goo<ls — 

Iron  and  iron  foundries 

Jjcather  gooils.... 

Maoliino  shops , 

Musical  instruments  and 

partrt , 

Paper  and  paper  goods. . . 

llubbcr  goodi* 

Shoes 

Silk  ^ooda , 

Silver  and  plated  ware... 
Stonc-ruttiug  and  quarry- 

}nx 

Win*  and  wire  goods 

Wooil  working 

WfMilenH  and  woolen  mills. 
Miscellaneons 

Total 


In- 
crease 
in  num-. 
ber  em-; 
ployed ; 
(p»r  I 
cent). 


Aver- 
age   : 
weekly 
bonrs  ' 

of 
labor. 


Amonut  paid  in 
wages  daring 
the  year  eniling 
jHly  1- 


18M. 


1897. 


6712,7»4.12.821i 

7       247i      245; 

16    1.446|  1.535 


809; 

4,3S2! 
5.756i 
0,3671 
2. 052. 

M2! 
8, 773; 
2,584' 
2.528 
4,055 

573 
6, 917 

92.') 
2.625 
3.818 

5U 
3,087 
4.044 


27  9091 
11  4,]S5l 
34  5,983j 
25  «»22ei 
40;  2, 172; 
8  1.04li 
57  9,363' 
221  2. 598 
19'  2«819 
3r  4.734 
14  556: 
70   7.328 

8  742 
56.  2,718 
13   3,423 


9 

17 


4D1 

3,  803 


30   4,193 


14  699  824 
13  738  731 
46!  2.0et^  2.043. 
47,  5.  958  0, 187 
6l'  1,778   l,9]5i 


0.2 

a. a 

6.2 

a  11.0 

4.7 

a  3. 8 

2.3 

a  5.  5 

a  13. 4 

a  6. 3 

a. 5 

a  10. 3 

a  14. 3 

3.1 

a  5. 6 

i 

24.7 

a  3.  4 

11.5 

&8i 

4.8i 

a  3. 6 

17.9 

a  .9 

1.4 

3.8 

7.7' 


78888.034  87,997       a  1.2 


a  Decrease. 


57  $6. 605. 534  $6, 110, 556: 
61,  66,063  60.163' 
57       510. 612       469, 679' 


55 


59  I, 
54   2, 

58!  1, 

53  1. 
52l 

S4.  4, 
56;  1. 

54  1, 
50'  2. 
57; 

57'  4. 


501,004 
390,826 
091,  611) 
878,370' 
086.  347' 
501,  365- 
397,  948 
166,  490 
030, 710. 
417. 494: 
265,  2li7 
592. 491 


504, 002) 
1,341.  !• 
1. 843, 15 
1,731, 

890, 018 

4M,8» 
3, 787, 808. 
1, 106, 515; 

817.410 
2, 025, 5W 

290,803 
3,918,065 


59, 
53 
57 
57 
59 

56 
57 
56 
.'iU, 

5a 


487.803 
1,078,110 
1.711.  069' 

192, 457; 
1,419,419 
2, 066.  150 

305. 453 

375.  396 

1. 039, 753, 

2,134,510 

035. 962 


I 


467. 012 
1.011.3161 
1,541,333! 

217,036 
1. 359. 632 
1,951,321 

275.002 
303,  487 
931, 110 
1. 858, 132 
044.438 


56  40. 404. 002  UC.  SH,  T20 


crease 

in 
amonnt 

of 

wages 

paid 

(per 

:  cent). 

a  7. 5 

4.7 

a  8.0 

a  10. 0 

all.O 

a7.» 

a  17. 2 

C18.0' 

a  13.0; 

06.] 

a2L2; 

a  16.2 

13.1. 

al4.r 

j 

a4.li 
a  6. 2^ 
aO.  9< 
12.81 
a  4. 2 
a  5. 6 

a  10.0' 
a  19. 2 
a  10. 4 
a]2.9 
.0- 


I  Xatl- 
I  mated 
par cant 

I  of  bnsi- 

I 


alO.» 

I 


done  of 
faUca- 
pacity. 


70 
83 
76 

61 
82 
83 
80 
70 
•» 
76 
70 
70 
•0 
S5 
7:* 

70 
60 
72 
8ii 
69 


58 
63 
74 
6J 
70 

T4 
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j^  total  iiuiiibcr  of  establiBliuients  rcprescoted  in  the  table  is  768. 
,  1S97,  thoro  were  87,907  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  these 
gieiits,  n  dGcreaae  of  1.2  per  cent  daring  the  year.  The 
I  all  tlie  establiahmfliits  shov  nn  avcFago  of  56  hours  of 
During  the  year  cudiug  July  1,  1897,  *36,27l,720 
wages,  a  decrease  of  10.2  jteT  cent  daring  the  year.  The 
r  bnsinesa  done  of  fall  capacity,  as  eatimated  by  the  inan- 
rei^ortitig,  shows  the  average  to  haye  been  71  per  cent. 
KitcAKTiLE  Clerks. — An  inquiry  concerning  the  hoars  of  labor, 
i  paid,  and  the  provisions  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  clerks 
""ciiiploycil  in  iii era n utile  establishments  in  the  State  was  made  in  April, 
1807,  by  the  bureau,  by  means  of  a  circular  and  schedale  sent  through 
the  mail.  As  a  result  returns  were  received  ih>m  115  estabhshments 
employing  2,604  persons.  TLe  following  table  shows  by  form  of  trade 
the  number  of  persons  concerning  whom  information  was  received, 
their  Bt,x,  weekly  wages,  and  hours  of  labor: 


.SEX.  WA<iRS,  AMI.  U<> 

ESTABLI 

iDMKKTS. 

IIEBCANTILK 

EmlJojeM. 

Weelilj 

'"'"'      indnnof 

35                lis 

Fciiii>l».|    Total. 

Oil  .ss 

MllM. 

11.33 

Fo»,..».|     "^" 

asKS?*"'^""" 

IT .       m 

N 
«1 

7.t7 1          n 

1S.BT 

lis:        1,M4          1.150 

2.6H 

11.77 

1 

Municipal  Emplotrks. — ^Tho  presentation  consists  of  retnrQB 
received  fW)iii  ofii(;inls  of  the  several  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  State 
showhig  the  hoors  of  labor,  wages,  and  frequency  of  payment  of  rannic- 
ipal  employees.  The  list  of  occnpatiuns  for  which  the  data  are  shown 
incbules  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  and  police  and  fire  department 
(tfficcrs  and  employees.     Xo  summary  is  shown. 

Labob  Laws  and  Court  DnciaioNa. — In  this  chapter  are  pre- 
aentcd  copies  of  all  laws  relating  to  labor  which  were  passed  or  n^ectcd 
by  the  (Jonnecticnt  legislature  during  the  scssioa  of  1897.  A  few  im- 
portant court  decisions  respecting  labor,  which  were  made  during  tlio 
year  in  difforcut  States,  are  also  quoted. 

MABVLASD. 

Sixth  Annval   Report  of  the  S«rm«  of  ladwstrial  Statiiitioa  of  Marg- 
taitd.    1897.     Charles  H.  Meyers,  Chief  of  Bareitu.    222  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Statistics  of  railroads 
in  the  State,  43  pages;  culture  and  maiiufactnro  of  tobacco,  11  pages; 
Baltimore — description  of  tliecity,  the  ground-rent  system,  harbor  and 
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channel,  and  wholesale  trade,  6S  pages;  list  of  industries  in  the  State, 
9  pages;  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Baltimore  trades,  9  pages;  oyster 
culture,  3G pages;  coal  industry,  39  pages;  financial  statement,  1  page. 
Eailroads. — A  brief  description  is  given  of  each  of  the  railroads 
doing  business  in  the  State.  This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  statistical 
tables  showing  the  earnings,  expenses,  and  freight  and  passenger  traflSc 
of  each  road,  the  number,  wages,  and  hours  of  labor  of  the  employees, 
and  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured.  The  statistics  are  pre- 
sented for  the  years  1892  and  1897.  Be  turns  from  15  railroads  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1897,  are  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

Earnings  from  passenger  departments $3,554,619.39 

Earnings  from  freight  departments 6,624,772.36 

Total  earnings  from  all  sources 10,580,392.71 

Total  expenses  of  all  kinds 7,990,426.36 

Knniber  of  passengers  carried 6, 974, 050 

Tons  of  freight  carried 9, 985, 878 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  railroad  employees  and  their 
average  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  by  occupations,  as  reported  for  1892 
and  1897,  respectively: 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1892  AND  1897. 


Occupntions. 


1892. 


1807. 


Number.     R^y      Jj*"!!  ;  Number.     i>*!ly        ^o™ 


wages.   I  per  day 


General  officers 

Division  superintcudcnts 

Civil  engineers 

Master  meclianics 

Road  masters 

Clerks 

Conductors 

Brakemen 

Baggagemen 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Freight  and  yard  conductors 

Freight  and  yard  engineers 

Freight  and  yard  firemen 

Freight  and  yard  brakemen 

Machinists 

Wipers 

Telegraph  operators  (not  station  agents) 
Station  agents  (not  telegraph  operators) 
station  agents  (also  telegraph  operators) 

Carpenters 

Section  foremen 

Sectionmen 

Watchmen 

]{ridgo  tenders  and  pumpmen 

Painters 

Traveling  nassenger  agents 

Other  employees 


wages,      per  day. 


65 

a  $257. 98 

9 

22 

a 140. 97 

8 

17 

a  104.  72 
am.  27 

9 

10 

29 

a80.34 

10 

928 

a48.87 

10 

239 

3.23 

9 

483 

1.59 

9 

86 

1.62 

10 

326 

3.30 

9 

334 

1.79 

9 

140 

2.87 

10 

127 

8.14 

10 

136 

1.71 

10 

356 

1.72 

10 

365 

2.10 

10 

82 

1.35 

9 

299 

1.53 

11 

303 

1.S8 

8 

234 

1.25 

11 

318 

1.92 

10 

238 

1.03 

10 

1,803 

L15 

10 

638 

L18 

10 

31 

1.47 

12 

500 

1.85 

9 

I 

2.10 

10 

2,642 

1.35 

9 

a  Monthly  wages. 

The  above  fignres  are  not  complete  for  all  the  15  railroads^  the  data 
in  many  cases  representing  returns  from  only  a  few  of  the  roads.  There 
were  44  persons  killed  and  329  injured  by  accident  during  the  year. 
Of  these,  38  deaths  and  280  cases  of  injury  were  reported  as  being  due 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  killed  and  ii\jured. 
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Tobacco. — lu  this  chapter  au  account  is  given  of  the  culture  aud 
mauufiK^tare  of  Maryland  tobacco,  its  history,  and  the  various  stages 
of  its  proiiuction.     The  chapter  also  contains  production  statistics. 

Industries. — Au  alphabetical  list  is  given  of  jiU  industries  in  the 
State,  and  a  table  shows  the  number  of  farmers  in  each  county  and  the 
area  of  the  latter. 

Wages  and  Uours  of  Labor. — The  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and 
comments  on  the  same  are  presented  for  each  of  50  occupations  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore. 

Oyster  Culture. — This'  chapter  is  mainly  devoted  to  extracts  from 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  for  1897.  Opinions 
of  oystermen  and  others  regarding  the  condition  of  the  oyster  industry 
in  Maryland  are  also  published. 

Coal  Industry. — An  account  is  given  of  the  development  and  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  coal  industry,  the  coiulition  of  the  miners,  and  their 
wages  and  hours  of  labor.  Statistical  tables  are  presented  showing 
the  output  for  each  mine  in  western  Maryland  in  1897,  and  the  coal 
trade,  by  railways  and  canal  carrying  the  same,  from  1842  to  1897,  inclu- 
sive. The  total  output  in  Maryland  in  1897  is  given  as  3,931,929  tons, 
an  increase  of  260,665  over  the  production  in  1896. 
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EECENT   FOEEIGN   STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIOITS. 

« 

AUSTRIA. 

Die  ArbeitsehistcllHngen  und  AiiS8i)crrungen  im  Oeicerhehetriehe  in  O^ter- 
reich  wdhrend  d^s  Jahres  1S96.  Herausgegeben  vom  Statistischen 
Departemeut  im  k.  k.  Haudelsministerium.    333  pp. 

This  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  during  tlie  year  1896,  published 
by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Austria,  constitutes 
the  sixth  annual  presentation  of  official  strike  statistics  for  that  coun- 
try. Those  for  the  preceding  years  were  reviewed  in  Bulletins  Nos.  1, 
3,  and  10.  The  facts  are  presented  in  a  series  of  six  tables,  coutainiug 
(1)  strikes  according  to  geographical  distribution,  (2)  strikes  according 
to  branches  of  industry,  (3)  general  summary  of  strikes,  (4)  comparative 
figures  for  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  (5)  a  description  of  each  individual 
strike,  and  (0)  a  description  of  each  lockout. 

Strikes. — A  comparison  of  the  strike  statistics  for  1896  with  those 
for  the  preceding  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes, 
strikers,  establishments  involved,  and  time  lost.  • 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes,  etc.,  for  each  of  the 
six  years,  1891  to  1896 : 

STRIKES  BY  YEAliS.  1891  TO  18:M5. 


Year. 


strikes. 


1891 
1802 
189:t 
1894 
189:) 
189G 


104 
101 
172 
159 
205 
294 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments in- 
volved. 


1,917 
1.519 
1.207 
2, 468 
869 
1,403 


Strikers. 


14, 025 
14,123 
28,120 
44,  075 
28,  020 
30. 114 


Per  cent 
of  strik- 
ers of 
total  em- 
ployees. 

34.64 
57.36 
61.75 
72.59 
60.88 
63.33 


Davs 
lost. 


247,086 
150.  M2 
518, 511 
566.463 
207. 645 
595, 768 


The  number  of  strikes,  establishments  involved,  strikers,  etc.,  in 
1890,  is  shown  by  industries  in  the  table  following.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  strikers  reportecj  in  189G,  75.83  per  cent  were  employed  in  the 
stone,  glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware  indastries,  metal  and  metallic 
goods,  wooden  and  caoutchouc  goods,  textiles,  and  the  building  trades. 
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STlilKES  IX  1830,  BY  IXDUSTUIES. 


Ictlubtrirs. 


;  '  E«tnb- 

.Striken.     IIhIi- 
I  nivnti}. 


Stone,  glnn<«,  cliinn,   nnd    cnrtlicn 

w:'.rc 

Metal  aud  luetallic  f^rxMlii 

Machinery  nnd  iuntrnments 

Woodfu  nud  cnotitchouc  f^tHnXn 

Lcntbor,  bides,  bnisheii.  and  featb- 


Strikrrrt. 


Total 
employ 

CCS. 


Num- 
i>er. 


I     INr 
!  cent  ol" 
I    total 
eni|»loy 
ee«. 


Otliern     ^^-i^.'  \    Now 
thrown    '  !,,.j.      oniploy- 

out  or     _*f' „    I     era 
employ-  j:i^'K      after 

mcnt.    P***^'*'-  gtrikea. 


ers 

Textiles 

PapiT  haDg;ing  and  iipliolstering. . . 

"Wearing  apparel  and  niilllQcry 

Pa  IH-r 

F<»od  pn^pnrations 

Chemienl  products 

liuilding  trades 

Printing;  and  piibliMhin^ I 

PoY\  er,  beat,  and  light  Htations | 

Commerco ' 

Trausportatiuu 

Other  iudustries.. 


29 
M 
14 
55 

18 

43 
1 

23 
3 
0 
4 

42 

i:{ 
1 
1 


112  ;  e.209 

20U  ,  3,9C7 

100  :  4.374 

340  .  9,  136 


47 
89 

8 
2G9 

3 
48 

4 

141 

37 

1 

1 
•» 

i 


],109 

14,  580 

56 

3.917 

1.497 

001 

1,()91 

8,  020 

787 

220 

ir» 

140 
398 


3,217 
2, 973 
2,  o:)8 
5.  972 

754 

9,791 

37 

2.503 

1,384 

:\rA 

875 

5,431 

874 

10 

9 

65 

230 


51.81 
74.94 
47  05 
06.37 

67.90 
07.13 

ee.07 

05.43 
92.45 
39.51 
80.20 
03.00 
47.62 
7.27 

oo!oo  '. 

40.43  .. 
5!).  30  !. 


408 
92 
19 

275 

110 
001 


3,145 
2.440 

1.722 
5,135 

030 
0,  350 


1 

18 

8 'to 

11 


2.281 

1.377 

251 

847 

4,818 

339 

5 


28 
328 
214 
270 

03 
136 
32 
78 
7 
90 


98 

19 

11 

0 


49 
202 


Total 


294   1,403  57,020  30.114   0:j.  33   2. 372  !  32, 597 


1,389 


The  following  table  shows  the  perceutagc  of  strikers  and  of  days 
lost  for  each  of  the  Ave  principal  groups  in  detail,  and  for  the  other 
industries  collectively : 

PEKCEXTAGE  OF  STKIKEK.S  AND  OF  DAYS  LOST,  IJV  IXDrSTRlES,  l'<94.  18I»5,AN'D  18:>0. 


Per  cent  of  strikers.  Per  ct-nt  i»f  days  bmt. 

Ind(i.'«tries.                                        —  .  ..  

1694.  1895.        1490.  1894.  1895.  Id'JC. 

Stone, glass, china,  and  earthen  ware 14.55  35.48         8.91         5. 4H  '  31.  Iri  7.98 

Metal  aud  nietollic  goiHls 6.24  13,18         8.23         0.09  Irf.  35  7.36 

WoiHlen  and  eaoutehiMio  goods 22.  IH  8,34       10.54  4t>.H5  18.24  25.41 

Textiles 14.33  14.58       27.11         8.05  11.36  39.44 

Building  tradtfl "    33.98  19.13       15.05!  2:^.14  9.5H  4.13 

Other  iudustiie* 8.09  9.29       24.10         0.79  11.29  l.\C8 

Total IW.O'J  IW.UO      IOj.OO  lOO.Oi)  loO.W  IW.OO 


The  textile  industry  shows  the  highest  pcTcentage  of  strikers  and  of 
days  lost  during  1896.  namely,  27.11  per  cent  and  *V.K  14  jKJr  cent,  respec- 
tively. With  the  exception  of  wooden  and  caoutchouc  goods,  this 
industry  also  shows  the  largest  nunil#er  of  strikes. 

The  table  following  shows  the  duration  of  strikes  in  I8JK1,  by 
industries.  Of  the  total  number  of  strikes  in  1890,  193,  or  CC>Jh}  per 
cent,  lasted  but  10  days  or  les.s,  while  17,  or  r>.78  ]>er  cent,  continued  for 
more  than  G()  days.  The  longest  strike  lasted  191  days.  The  average 
duration  of  strikes  was  15.1.S  davs. 
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DURATION   OF  STRIKES  IN  1896,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


ludnHtries. 


10  flays!  11  to 
I   and        20 
nnder.ldays. 


Stone,  glass,  cliiDa,  and  oarthen  ware 

Metal  and  met^illic  goodt» 

Machinery  and  in straments 

Wooden  and  caontchono  goods 

Leather,  hides,  brushes,  and  feathers. 

Textiles 

Paper  hanging  and  upholstering 

Wearing  apparel  Mid  millinery 

Paper. 


Food  preparations 

Chemicaiproducts 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  pnblishing 

Power,  heat,  and  light  stations. 

Cominerce 

Tran8]K)rtation 

Other  industries 


Total 


17 
23 
8 
24 
10 
26 
1 

15 
2 
9 
3 
40 
10 
1 
1 
2 
1 


3 
3 
3 
7 
2 
8 


21  to 

30 
days. 

3 
1 


5 
1 


7 
1 
8 


2 
1 


1 

i 


31  to    41  to  '  51  to  •  Orer  i 

40    I    60    !    60    I    eo    ^Total 
days.  days.  days.  days. ' 


2 
1 


i_. 


3 
1 
1 


l-i 

1 ; 
1 

7 
1 
2 


1  ■ 
I 

1 

2  ! 
1 


2 

3  > 

Ji 

2  , 


29 
33 
14 
55 
18 
43 
1 

25 
3 
9 
4 
42 
13 
1 
1 
% 
I 


193 


35 


18 


10 


15 


17 


:2»l 


III  presenting  the  strikes  by  causes,  the  cause  and  not  the  strike  is 
made  the  unit,  and  the  tabulations,  therefore,  show  the  number  of 
times  that  each  cause  figured  as  an  incentive  to  a  strike,  regardless  of 
the  actual  number  of  strikes.  Thus,  in  1896  there  were  294  strikes 
reported,  but  354  causes  were  enumerated.  The  following  table  shows 
the  causes  of  strikes,  by  industries : 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES  IN  1896,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Causes. 


Against  reduction  of 
wages 

Tot  Increase  of  wa- 
ges   

For  regularity  or 
change  in  method 
of  pavnieut 

Againsl  inereaRe  of 
hours  or  nbolitiuu 
of  recesscH 

For     i-eduction      of  , 
liouro 

For     discharge     of  i 
foremen 

AgaiuHt     obnoxious  , 
treatment ' 

Against  dlHchnrge  of 
euipl<»yee» , 

In  Nym]mthy  with 
Htrikes  eisewliore.. 

AguinHt     obnoxiouM  | 
rules '■ 

For  discharge  of  em 
ploye«'H 

Other  causes 


I 

Stone, 

glass, 

Metal 

china, 

and 

an<i 

metal- 

earth- 

lic 

en 

goods. 

ware. 

5 

1 

1    « 

15 

1 

Total 


1 

5  ! 


2 

i 

33 


Leath- 
Ma-     Wood-     er,     | 
chin-       on       hide8, 
ery       and    brush-   Tex 
aud     caont- 
instm-  c 

ments.  goods.:  feath 
,   ers 


Wear-I 
iug    '  Food 
appar-'  prep- 


Print 

Build.!  i^§ 

ing 


I  and 


ftont-      cs,      tiles. 'eland   ara-   *,1,'\5«    P»>b- 
houc     and  |  milli-  tions.  ^»»"^-,  liah- 

ing. 


5 
C 
1 
7 


1 
3 
1 


2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

39 

18 

5 
23 


1 

20 
I 


2 


11 


5 
1 


3 
1 


nerv. 


3 

U 


5 


23 


7 

1 

4 

1 
3 

49 


28 


9 


Other 
in- 
dus- 
tries 


2 

4 

15 

4 

28 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

13 

2 

2 

1 
1 

If 


4  < 
1 


1 
1 

16 


1 
5 


1 
o 


1 
1 


To. 

tal. 


137 
8 

7 
G« 
21 
•5 
39 

9 

12 

10 
13 

104 
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The  most  prevjilent  cause  of  strikes  iu  189G  was  the  (leiiiand  for 
increase  of  wages,  being  l.'iT,  or  38.70  per  cent  of  all  causes.  Xext 
in  importance  was  tlie  demand  for  reduction  of  hours,  06,  or  lH.n4  per 
cent  of  all,  being  due  to  this  cause. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  of  the 
strikes  in  1896,  classified  according  to  industries: 

KESULTS  OF  STRIKES  IN  1896,  BY  IXDL'STKIES. 


Stio<'ee<le<l. 


Iiida.stries. 


Succeeded 
partly. 


S.r.V«.   %'^-   Strike.     Stri"- 


Failwl. 


Stone,  ^laA.*),  china,  nnd  earthen 
ware 

Metal  and  metallio  ffoods 

Machinerj'  and  inHttrnnicnts 

Woo<lv-n  and  caontchouc  ^oods 

Leather,  hides,  brushes,  and  teiith- 
era 

Textiles 

Paper  hangiuj^  and  nph^dstering  .. 

Wearing  apparel  and  millineiy 

Paper  

Fo<k1  nreparations 

Chenuciil  prodncts 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  pnbliHliing 

Power,  heat,  and  light  stations  — 

CoiDuierce 

Trans])ortation 

Other  indnstries 


6 

10 
•> 

15 
4 


171 

583 

33 

745 

170 
420 


U 

9 
2 

20 

10 
19 


2,634 

1,614 

743 

4,495 

487 
5,840 


Strikes. 


122 


1 
9 
4 


11 

674 

66 


10 
2 
1 
2 

13 
4 
1 


45 


1,137 

1,377 

208 

788 

2,734 

241 

16 


9 
14 
10 
20 

4 

15 

1 

12 
1 
8 
1 
20 
5 


Strik- 
ers. 


412 

776 

1,282 

732 

91 

3,531 

37 

1,304 

7 

148 

76 

2,026 

67 


Total. 
Strikes. 


Strik- 
ers. 


1  9 

1  ;  20 

1  *<!36 


29 
33 
14 
55 

18 

43 

1 

25 

3 

9 

4 

42 

13 

1 

1 
o 

1 


3,217 
2,973 
2. 058 
5,U72 

754 

9,791 

37 

2,563 

1.384 

356 

875 

5,434 

374 

16 

0 

65 

236 


Total. 


64       3, 046 


107     22, 314 


123     10,754 


I 


294       30,114 


Of  the  strikes  in  1896,  64  were  successful,  107  were  partially  success- 
ful, and  123  were  failures.  Of  the  strikers,  3,046  succeeded,  22,314 
succeeded  partly,  and  10,754  failed. 

Lockouts. — During  the  year  1896  lockouts  were  reported  in  211 
establishments,  employing  6,847  persons,  of  whom  5,445  were  locked 
out.  The  prevailing  cause  of  lockouts  was  the  observance  of  Labor 
Day  (May  1)  by  employees.  Of  the  5,445  employees  locked  out,  4,589 
were  reemployed,  720  wore  dismissed,  and  the  others  failed  to  return, 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  on  Changes  in  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Girls  in  Industrial 
Centers,  Part  I,  Flax  and  Jute  Centers.  1898.  iv,  113  pp.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  was  prepared  by  Miss  Collet,  one  of  the  labor  correspond- 
ents of  the  labor  department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  It  is 
intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Employ- 
ment of  Women,  published  in  1895,  and  which  was  reviewed  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  1.  The  aim  of  this  work  has  been  to  bring  together  in  conven- 
ient form  the  most  important  information  regarding  the  conditions  of 
labor  of  women  and  girls  at  various  i)eriods  of  the  present  century 
which  is  contained  in  otUcial  reports,  and  to  supplement  this  iuforisAr 
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tioii  by  fresU  inquiry  with  veforeiice  to  special  points.  Tlie  soin-ces  of 
iuformation  wUicli  were  most  utilized  iu  this  volumo  were  the  reimrts 
of  tho  coiumissioiiei'3  and  oasiabiiit  commissioners  ou  the  employment 
of  children  in  factories  in  1833,  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  and 
assistant  commissioners  on  hand-loom  weavers  in  1S38,  the  factory 
returns  published  at  intervals  from  1835  to  1897,  the  wages  returns  of 
tho  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  census  reiwrts.  In  additioni  statistics  of 
wages  in  Dundee  in  1S9C  and  in  Belfast  in  1897  were  obtained  for  the 
puriioso  of  comparison  with  wages  iu  those  cities  in  1S33, 

The  disc'jssiou  iu  tho  present  Tolume  relates  to  the  flax  and  Jute 
industries  in  tho  East  of  Scotland  and  the  Hax  industry  in  the  Xorth 
of  Ireland  and  iu  Yorkshire,  England.  It  is  intended  to  assist  in  the 
further  study  of  women's  employment,  and  throws  much  light  upon 
the  questions  of  the  transition  fh>m  the  domestic  to  the  factory  system 
of  industry,  married  women's  labor,  and  the  relation  of  women's  and 
men's  worlf,  both  as  regards  character  and  remuneration  at  variona 
periods.  Tho  principal  changes  regarding  women's  employment  dealt 
with  in  this  report  are:  (1)  Changes  in  organization,  with  Bi>ecial  ref- 
erenco  to  the  different  ways  in  which  men  and  women  were  affected; 
(2)  clianges  in  wages;  (3)  changes  in  the  relative  numbers  of  men  aud 
women  in  the  industries  and  iu  tho  districts;  (4)  changes  in  the  exteut 
of  employment  of  married  women;  (5)  changes  in  occupation. 

The  following  table,  arrimged  from  the  appendix,  shows  the  extent 
of  employment  in  the  iiax  and  jute  industries,  by  sex  and  certain  age 
periods,  at  various  times  from  1835  to  1895,  the  tables  in  the  appendix 
being  compiled  iiom  the  British  Factory  Seturus: 


•I.OVEKS  IN'  FLAX  AXU  Ji- 


IK  SCOTLAND,  i 


\^  

101 

3.  le-i 

isie 

t-ddM 

1 

Tutal. 

^ZT' 

rhs:  ' 

i.m 

1,W0 

i.m 

3,0tt 

eM.m 

Bl,4u 

I^S!  ^  K'S? 

"  ''° 

1,905 

10,002 

S1.MT 

e IncIudlDg  thoM  \3  ;• 


I  of  igeond  umlcr  IS  y( 
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KMPLOYEKS  IX  FLAX  FACTOUIES  IX  IRELAND,  18a:>  TO  1895. 


Year. 


1H39 
1847 
18riO 
1856 
1862 
1868 
1870 
1874 
1878 
188o 
1890 
1893 


i:i 
vcai-s. 

{a) 

126 

18 
0 

rt 
i 

53 

220 

:U3 

472 

1,380 

1,577 

2,  088 

2, 450 

2. 067 


Males. 


13  years  18  yeara 
and  nn- '    and 
(Icr  18.      over. 


3C»9 
1.397 
2,458 
3.  024 
3,844 
3,  701 
5,812 
5,  560 
5,  960 
4,588 
4,370 
4,791 
4,748 


463 

1,866 

3.123 

3,868 

5,053 

5.  9G6 

10,  627 

11,307 

10,983 

10, 871 

11,911 

13,181 

14,  473 


Total, 


988 

2,781 

5,595 

6,899 

8,949 

9,953 

16, 783 

17.339 

18,  323 

17, 036 

18,  309 

20,422 

21,288 


L'lider 

13 
vears. 
*  (a) 

214 

86 

27 

31 

61 

442 

1,  031 

1.129 

2,173 

2,397 

3,294 

3,  406 

2,615 


Fcnialcg. 


,13  years  18  years, 
and  im- .  and  ! 
der  18.  I   over,   i 


Total. 


Total 

hot  It 

sexes. 


.1. 


1.308 

3,  113 

4,  235 

(ft) 
(fc) 
(b) 
ib) 
(b) 
(6) 
(6) 
ib) 
7.652 


I  1, 171 
I  3,037 
7,231 
rl4, 191 
cl9,  743 
c23.  130 
c39,  237 
c'M,  571 
c39.  818 
£36,909 
c40,080 
c40,  647 
34,558 


2,693 
6.236 
11,493 
14,222 
19, 8(U 
23,  572 
40,268 
37.700 
41.09:) 
39,800 
43,380 
44,0ft3 
44,825 


3.681 
9,017 
17,088 
21,121 
28,753 
33, 525 

57,  aw 

55, 039 
60,316 
06.342 
61, 749 
04,475 
08.118 


EMPLOYKES  IN  FLAX  FACTOKIES  IN  ENtlLAXD,  1835  TO  1895. 


1835 1,441 

1830 

1847 

1850 

1856 

1862 

1868 

18^) 

1874 

1878 

1883 

1890 

1895 


1,441 

1.770 

2,341 

5,552 

1,  510 

3,741 

3,830 

9,061 

14,033 

812 

2,279 

2.287 

:  5,378 

608 

4,982 

5. 6(»5 

11,195 

16,573 

830 

2,  :w5 

3,837 

'  7,058 

752 

4,517 

7,513 

12,782 

19,810 

739 

2,  039 

3,  357 

0, 135 

525 

(b) 

f  12,  341 

12,866 

19,  001 

083 

1.9,T3 

3,551 

6,166 

584 

ib) 

el  3, 037 

13,021 

in.  787 

880 

1, 38:{ 

3,651 

6,  920 

l.K^S  , 

(b) 

cl3,  277 

14.  385 

2U.  305 

971 

1,73a 

4,371 

7.072 

976  ' 

ib) 

ffl3,811 

14.787 

21.  8i>9 

082 

1,744 

4,796 

7,202 

728 

(&) 

<rll,880 

12.  614 

19.810 

844 

1,380 

4.632 

6,856 

1,245 

(b) 

cl4,  226 

15. 471 

22, 327 

562 

808 

3,  442 

4,812 

703 

ib) 

C9.473 

10, 178 

14.088 

193 

604 

2,760 

3,563 

225 

ib) 

el,  214 

7.439 

11,003 

147 

510 

2,193 

2,850 

130 

ib) 

f5,856 

G.O.'Ml 

8.880 

50 

483 

2,104 

2,706 

71  , 

1 

1 

1,264 

3,857 

5.193 

7.808 

a  Im-liidiiig  lialf-timcrH  over  13  yearn  of  a;;^. 

b  IiM;liid<'d  witli  tlMiie  18  yenrs  of  age  ami  over. 

c  Inclnding  those  13  years  of  age  uiid  under  18  yearn. 

As  to  tlio  cliaiiges  in  employment  that  bavo  tiiken  lil^ae  in  the  flax 
and  jute  industries,  it  was  found  that  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  the  domes- 
tic system  under  which  linen  weavers  worked  in  1833  was  fjradually 
abolished  by  the  introduction  of  the  power  loom.  With  the  advent  of 
the  latter,  the  male  weavers  were  very  largely  replaced  by  women.  In 
the  weaving  factories,  from  the  very  first,  the  work  was  done  by  women, 
and  there  was  no  displacement  of  men  within  the  factories.  In  Belfast 
the  power  loom  made  its  way  more  slowly.  Men  were  employed  to 
some  extent  on  these  looms  as  well  as  women,  probably  the  more  read- 
ily because  the  factory  system  prevaileil  among  the  linen  weavers 
before  the  introiluction  of  the  power  loom. 

Under  the  hand-loom  system,  when  both  men  and  women  worked 
the  loom,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  question  of  ditterence  of  pay- 
ment for  the  same  work.  The  women  did  a  lighter  kind  of  work  than 
able-bodied  men,  and  were  paid  the  same  rate  as  *^old  men  and  boys.^' 
Women  and  girls  rarely  owned  their  looms,  and  their  fathers  and  hus- 
bands usually  drew  their  wages  under  the  domestic  system.  Since 
then  women's  wages  in  the  textile  industries  in  Dundee  and  Belfast 
liave  risen  much  more  in  proportion  than  men's  wages  in  the  same 
indastries. 
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Some  of  tlie  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  of  women  as  compared 
with  those  of  men  since  1633  may  be  seeu  in  the  Ibllowing  table: 


^TEUAtiB  WEEKLY 

WA0B8  OF  SPINNING-MILL  OPERATIVES 
IKDUSTRIB8.  1933.  IM.  AHD  1697. 
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P     A  comparison  of  the  Dundee  retnrua  for  1896  and  those  of  Belfast 

for  1897  with  the  returns  for  1833  shows  a  striking  improvement  of 

women's  over  girls'  wurk.     The  wayes  of  children  also  show  it  marked 

improvement,    Children  working  lialf  time  in  1S96  and  180T  earned 

vmore  than  when  working  full  time  in  lt^33. 

Rates  of  wages  were  at  their  maximum  in  Dundee  and  Belfiu^t  In 
)T3,  and  at  their  minimum  since  that  period,  in  1886.  In  1896,  in  the 
■Dundee  spinning  niilla  the  rates  of  wages  were  20  per  cent,  and  in 
tBelfast  about  10  per  cent,  above  the  rates  of  1886,  Flactmitious  in  wages 
vwere  much  more  frerjncnt  in  the.jiito  and  flax  industries  in  Dundee 
ihiin  in  the  Max  industry  in  Belfast.  In  the  former  since  Juno.  1873, 
fthere  were  over  twenty  general  changes  in  wages,  while  in  iJelfastBinoo 
aH71  there  were  tmly  seven  genera)  changes. 

Tho  following  .special  circumstances  with  regard  to  Dundee  are  netted 

Hn  the  ('x>nclnsion  of  this  report:  An  unceasing  immigration  of  women 

^nil  girls  into  Dundee,  and  an  emigration  of  men  from  that  place,  result- 

Htig  ill  an  ubuormal  disproportion  of  the  sexes  over  20  years  of  age, 

wonien  being  to  men  in  tho  ratio  of  3  to  2;  a  high  pi-oportion  of  married 

women  earning   wages  in  the  mills;   an  increase  in  the  percentage 

f  married  women.     In  Belfast,  although  the  average  earnings  were 

Fteported  to  be  lower,  the  social  condition  of  women  in  the  industrial 

■!fi1as)4  appeared  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  in  Dundee.     The  jierceBt- 

pge  of  women  occupied  in  Belfast  was  found  to  be  much  lower  Ihau  iu 

Dundee,  and  it  was  not  increasing.     The  disproportion  of  the  xexes 

I'Vns  not  so  great,  and  was  diminishing.     There  was  a  greater  variety 

r  employment  for  women,  and  there  were  mure  u]>euings  for  skilled 

■orkmeu. 
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[This  subject^  be«;ui)  in  Hulletiu  No.  2,  has  bet'D  continued  iu  Huccessive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  ivprodnced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 


DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  of  Siatute — Eight- Hour  Law — Holden  r. 
Hardy,  sheriff)  18  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  pctye  SS3. — This  case  came 
before  the  United  States  Sn])reme  Court  upon  writs  of  error  to  review 
two  Judjriueuts  of  the  suiireuie  court  of  the  State  of  Utah  denying 
applications  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  llohlen,  for  his  discharge  upon 
two  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  remanding  him  to  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  of  Salt  Lake  County.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered its  decision  February  28,  1898,  and  athrmed  the  judgments  of 
the  State  court. 

The  facts  in  the  first  case  were  substantially  as  follows:  On  June  20, 
1S96,  complaint  was  made  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Salt  Lake  City 
that  the  petitioner,  Iloldeu,  had  imlawftilly  employed  "one  John 
Anderson  to  work  and  labor  as  a  miner  in  the  underground  workings 
of  the  Old  Jordan  mine,  in  Bingham  canyon,  in  the  county  aforesaid, 
for  the  period  of  10  hours  each  day;  and  said  defendant,  on  the  date 
aforesaid  and  continuously  since  said  time,  has  unlawfully  required 
said  John  Anderson,  under  and  by  virtue  of  said  employment,  to  work 
and  labor  in  the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  aforesaid  for  the 
I)eriod  of  10  hours  each  day,  and  that  said  employment  Avas  not  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  or  where  life  or  property  was  in  imminent  danger, 
contrary,"  etc. 

Defendant  Holden,  having  been  arrested  upon  a  warrant  issued  upon 
said  complaint,  admitted  the  facts  set  forth  therein,  but  said  he  was 
not  guilty,  because  he  is  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
residing  iu  the  State  of  Utah;  that  the  said  John  Anderson  voluntarily 
engaged  his  services  for  the  hours  per  day  alleged,  and  that  the  facts 
charged  did  not  constitute  a  crime,  because  the  aet  of  the  State  of  Ttah 
which  creates  and  defines  the  supposed  offense  is  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  these  respects: 

It  deprives  the  defendant  and  all  employers  and  employees  of  the 
right  to  make  contracts  in  a  lawful  way,  and  for  lawful  jmrposes. 

It  is  class  l(»gislation,  and  not  equal  or  uniform  in  its  provisions. 

It  deprives  the  defendant  and  employers  and  employees  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  abridges  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
defendant  as  a  citizen  of  the  (Tnited  States,  and  deprives  him  of  his 
property  and  liberty  without  due  pT'Ocess  of  law. 
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e  hibnr  of  convicts  ontalde  prison  groaods,  except  on  public 
r  tliB  direct  control  of  tlio  Stnte. 
j^oliticnl  and  commercial  control  of  employees. 
Tbe  exchange  of  blacklists  by  railroad  oompauiea,  or  otlior 
Kb,  associations,  or  persons  is  proliibited. 
I.  Tlie  right  of  action  to  recover  tiamnges  for  iiunries  rosult- 
^ffciitU  sUall  never  be  abrogated,  and  the  amoant  reooverable 
Bot  1)0  subject  to  any  statutory  limitation. 
^c.  0.  Jiiglit  honra  shall  constitnto  a  day's  work  on  all  vorks  or 

V^rtakings  ciirried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  coanty,  or  manioipol 
^^cruiuonts;  aud  the  legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  provide  for  the 
p^alth  and  safety  of  employees  in  factories,  smelters,  and  mines. 

"Sec.  7.  The  legislature,  by  appropriate  legislation,  shall  provide 
for  the  enlOrccment  of  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

The  validity  of  the  statute  in  question  is,  however,  challenged  upon 
the  ground  of  an  allotj^ed  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendipent  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  that  it  abridges  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citi/eus  of  the  United  States,  deprives  both  the  employer 
and  the  laborer  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  denies 
to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  As  the  three  questions  of 
abridging  their  immunities,  dcpriviug  them  of  their  property,  and 
denying  them  the  iirotectioa  of  the  laws,  are  so  connected  that  the 
authorities  upon  each  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  pertinent  to  th« 
others,  they  may  properly  be  considered  together. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  foarteenth  amendment,  there  was  a 
similar  provision  against  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  projwrty  with- 
out due  process  of  law  iucorporated  in  the  fifth  amendment;  bnt  as  the 
first  eight  amendments  to  the  Gonstitntion  were  obligatory  only  npoD 
Congress,  the  decisions  of  this  court  under  this  amendment  have  bnt 
a  partial  application  to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  opemtea 
only  upon  the  action  of  the  several  States.  The  foarteenth  amend- 
ment, which  was  finally  adopted  July  28, 186S,  largely  expanded  the 
power  of  the  Federal  courts  and  Congress,  and  for  the  first  time 
aatliorized  the  former  to  declare  invalid  all  laws  andjndicial  decisions 
of  the  States  abridging  the  rights  of  citizens  or  denying  them  the 
benefit  of  dne  process  of  law. 

This  amendment  was  first  called  to  the  attention  of  this  conrt  in 
1872,  in  an  attack  upou  the  coustitationality  of  a  law  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  passed  in  1869,  vesting  in  a  slanghterhonse  company  therein 
named  the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege  of  conducting  and  carrying  on 
n  live  stock  landing  and  slaughterhouse  business  within  certain  limits 
aiMicified  in  the  nut-,  and  requiring  all  animals  iDtende<l  for  sale  and 
alanghter  to  be  landed  at  their  whar\'es  or  landing  places.  (Slanghter- 
honse cases,  16  Wall.,  36.)  While  the  conrt  in  that  case  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  primary  object  of  this  amendment  iras  to  secure  to  the 
oolored  race,  tlien  recently  emancipated,  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
freedom,  the  further  fact  that  it  was  not  restricted  to  that  purpose  was 
admittetl  both  in  the  prevailing  and  dissenting  opinions,  and  the  valid- 
ity of  the  act  was  enstalued  as  a  proiter  police  regulation  fiir  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  |>eopie.  A  majority  of  the  cases  which  have  since 
ariseu  have  turned,  not  npon  a  deniu  to  the  colored  race  of  rights 
therein  secured  to  them,  bnt  npon  alleged  discriminations  in  matters 
MitJrely  outside  of  the  political  relations  of  the  parties  aggrlcTed. 


These  cases  niny  be  divided,  generally,  into  two  olMBes:  First,  where 
ft  State  legislature  or  a  State  oonrt  is  allseed  to  have  nnlnstly  dueriml- 
»atod  ia  &vor  of  or  against  a  particular  indiridual  oc  anaa  eC  t&iU::^&? 
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The  court,  having  heard  the  evidence,  found  the  defendant  guilty  as 
charged  in  the  comx)hiint,  imposed  a  fine  of  850  and  costs,  and  ordered 
that  the  defendant  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  57 
days,  or  until  such  fine  and  costs  be  paid. 

Thereupon  petitioner  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  annexing  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  before  the  justice 
of  the  i)eace,  and  praying  his  discharge.  The  supremo  court  denied 
Lis  application  and  remanded  him  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  where- 
upon he  sued  out  this  writ  of  error,  assigning  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  law. 

In  the  second  case  the  complaint  alleged  the  unlawful  emi)loyment 
by  Holden  of  one  William  Kooley  to  work  and  labor  in  a  certain  con- 
centrating mill — the  same  being  an  institution  for  the  reduction  of 
ores — for  the  period  of  12  hours  \)er  day.  The  proceedings  in  this 
case  were  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  prior  case,  and  it  was  admitted 
that  there  was  no  distinction  in  principle  between  the  two  cases. 

Mr.  Justice  Brown,  after  stating  the  facts,  delivered  the  following 
opinion  of  the  court: 

This  case  involves  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  Utah,  entitled  ''An  act  rcguhiting  the  hours  of  employment  in 
underground  mines  and  in  smelters  and  ore-reduction  works."  The 
following  are  the  material  provisions: 

"Section  1.  The  period  of  employment  of  workijigmen  in  all  under- 
ground mines  or  workings  shall  be  8  hours  i)er  day,  except  in  casee  of 
emergency  where  life  or  i)roperty  is  in  imminent  danger. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  period  of  emidoyment  of  workingmen  in  smelters  and 
all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals 
shall  be  8  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  wlrere  life  or 
property  is  in  imminent  danger. 

"  Sec.  3.  Any  i)erson,  body  corporate,  agent,  manager,  or  employer, 
who  sliall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  one  and  two  of  this 
act  shall  l>e»guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.'' 

The  supreme  court  of  Utah  was  of  opinion  that,  if  authority  in  the 
legislature  were  needed  for  the  enactment  of  the  statute  in  question, 
it  was  found  in  that  i)art  of  article  10  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
which  declared  that  "the  legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees  in  factories,  smelters,  and  mines."  As 
the  article  deals  exclusively  with  the  rights  of  labor,  it  is  here  repro- 
duced in  full,  as  exhibiting  the  authority  under  which  the  legislature 
acted,  and  as  throwing  light  upon  its  intention  in  enacting  the  statute 
in  ([uestion  (Laws  1800,  p.  219): 

''  Se(  TiON  I.  The  rights  of  labor  shall  have  just  protection  through 
laws  calculated  to  promote  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  State. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  Hiw  for  a  board  of  labor, 
conciliation,  and  arbitration,  which  shall  fairly  represent  the  interests 
of  both  capital  and  labor.  The  board  shall  perfonn  duties  and  receive 
compensation  as  prescribed  by  law. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  legislature  shall  prohibit: 

"  (1)  The  employment  of  women,  or  of  children  under  the  age  of  14 
years,  in  underground  mines. 

"(2)  Tlio  contracting  of  couvict  labor. 
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"(3)  The  labor  of  convicts  outside  prison  grounds,  except  on  public 
Tforks  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State. 

"(4)  The  political  and  commercial  control  of  employees. 

"Skc.  1.  The  exchange  of  blacklists  by  railroad  companieR,  or  other 
cori»orations,  associations,  or  persons  is  prohibited. 

^*Sec.  5.  The  right  of  action  to  recover  llaniages  for  injuries  result- 
ing in  death  shall  never  be  abrogated,  and  the  amount  recoverable 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  statutory  limitation. 

"Sec.  C.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  works  or 
undertiikings  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county,  or  municipal 
governments;  and  the  legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  emidoyees  in  factories,  smelters,  and  mines. 

"  Sec.  7.  The  legislature,  by  appropriate  legislation,  shall  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  jirovisions  of  this  article.'' 

The  validity  of  the  statute  in  (luestion  is,  however,  challenged  upon 
the  ground  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Uniteil  States,  in  that  it  abridges  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  deprives  both  the  employer 
and  the  laborer  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  denies 
to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  As  the  three  questions  of 
abridging  their  immunities,  depriving  them  of  their  proi>erty,  and 
denying  them  the  ])rote<'tion  of  the  laws,  are  so  connected  that  the 
authorities  upon  each  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  pertinent  to  the 
others,  they  may  properly  be  considered  together. 

Prior  to  the  adoi>tion  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  there  was  a 
similar  provision  against  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law  incori>orated  in  the  fifth  amendment;  but  as  tlie 
first  eight  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  obligatory  only  U]X)n 
Congress,  the  decisions  of  this  court  under  this  amendment  have  but 
a  partial  application  to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  operates 
only  upon  the  action  of  the  several  States.  The  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, which  was  finally  adopted  July  28, 18G8,  largely  expanded  the 
l)0wer  of  the  Federal  courts  and  Congress,  and  for  the  first  time 
authorized  the  former  to  declare  invalid  all  laws  and  judicial  decisions 
of  the  States  abridging  the  rights  of  citizens  or  denying  them  the 
benefit  of  due  process  of  law. 

This  amendment  was  lirst  called  to  the  attention  of  this  court  in 
1872,  in  an  attack  u])on  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  passed  in  180D,  vesting  in  a  slaughterhouse  comi>any  therein 
named  the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege  of  conducting  and  carrying  on 
a  live  stock  landing  and  slaughterhouse  business  within  certain  limits 
specilied  in  the  act,  and  requiring  all  animals  intended  for  sale  and 
slaughter  to  be  landed  at  their  wharves  or  landing  places.  (Slaughter- 
house cases,  10  Wall.,  .'50.)  While  the  court  in  that  case  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  i)rimary  object  of  this  amendment  was  to  sec'ure  to  the 
colored  race,  then  recently  emancipated,  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
freedom,  the  further  fact  that  it  was  not  restricted  to  that  puri)Ose  was 
admitted  both  in  the  prevailing  and  dissenting  ojiinions,  and  the  valid- 
ity of  the  act  was  sustained  as  a  pn)per  police  regulation  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  peoide.  A  majority  of  the  cases  which  have  since 
arisen  have  turned,  not  upon  a  denial  to  the  colored  race  of  rights 
therein  secured  to  them,  but  upon  allege<l  discriminations  in  matters 
entirely  outside  of  the  political  relations  of  the  xnirties  aggrieved. 

These  cases  may  be  divided,  generally,  into  two  classes:  First,  where 
ft  State  legislature  or  a  State  court  is  alleged  to  have  unjustly  discrimi- 
nated in  favor  of  or  against  a  particular  individual  or  class  of  vwdxNv^- 
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uals,  as  distingiiiHbed  from  tbe  rest  of  the  (toininuiiity,  or  denied  them 
tbe  benefit  of  due  process  of  law;  second,  where  the  legishitnre  has 
changed  its  general  system  of  jurisi>rudence  by  abolishing  what  had 
been  previously  considered  necessary  to  the  proper  administration  of 
Justice,  or  the  protection  of  the  individual. 

Among  those  of  the  first  class,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  may 
be  termed  "unjust  discriminations,"  are  those  wherein  the  coloreil  race 
was  alleged  to  have  been  denied  the  right  of  representation  upon  juries 
(Strauder  v.  West  Virginia,  100  U.  S.,  303;  Virginia  v.  Rives,  Id.,  313; 
Ex  parte  Virginia,  Id.,  339;  Neal  v.  Delaware,  103  U.  S.,  370;  Bush  r. 
Kentucky,  107  U.S.,  110,  1  Sup.  Ct.,  625;  Gibson  v.  Mississippi,  102 
U.  S.,  565,  16  Sup.  Ct.,  004),  as  well  as  those  wherein  the  St^te  was 
charged  with  oppressing  and  unduly  discriminating  against  persons  of 
the  Chinese  race  (Barbier  r.  Connolly,  113  U.  S.,  27,  5  Sup.  Ot.,  357; 
Soon  King  r.  Crowley,  113  U.  S.,  703,  5  Sup.  Ct.,  730;  Yick  Wo  v.  Hop- 
kins, 118  U.  S.,  356,  6  Sup.  Ct.,  1064;  Chy  Lung  v.  Freenian,  92  U.  S., 
275),  and  those  wherein  it  was  sought,  under  this  amendment,  to 
enforce  the  right  of  women  to  suffrage,  and  to  admission  to  the  learned 
professions  (Minor  r.  Happersett,  21  Wall.,  162;  Bradwell  r.  State,  1*1 
Wall.,  130). 

To  this  class  is  also  referable  all  those  cases  wherein  the  Stat«  courts 
were  alleged  to  have  denied  to  particular  individuals  the  benefit  of  due 
process  of  law  secured  to  them  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  (In  re  Con- 
verse, 137  U.  S.,  624, 11  Sup.  Ct.,  191;  Arrowsmith  v.  Harmoning,  118 
U.  S.,  194, 6  Sup.  Ot.j  1023),  as  well  as  that  other  large  class,  to  be  more 
specifically  mentioned  hereafter,  wherein  tbe  State  legislature  was 
charged  with  having  transcended  its  proper  police  power  in  assuming 
to  legislate  for  tbe  health  or  morals  of  tbe  community. 

Cases  arising  under  the  second  class,  wherein  a  State  has  chosen  to 
change  its  methods  of  trial  to  meet  a  popular  demand  for  simpler  and 
more  expeditious  forms  of  administering  justice,  are  much  less  numer- 
ous, though  of  even  greater  importance,  than  the  others.  A  reference 
to  a  few  of  these  cases  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection. 
Thus,  in  Walker  r.  Sauvinet,  92  U.  S.,  90,  which  was  an  action  brought 
by  a  colored  man  against  the  keei)er  of  a  coft'eehouse  in  New  Orleans 
for  refusing  him  refreshments,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  securing  to  the  colored  race  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  such 
cases,  a  statute  of  the  State  ]>rovided  that  such  cases  should  be  tried 
by  jury  if  cither  party  demanded  it,  but  if  tbe  jury  failed  to  agree  the 
case  sbould  be  submitted  to  the  judge,  who  should  decide  the  same.  It 
was  held  that  atrial  by  jury  was  not  a  privilege  or  immunity  of  citizen- 
shij)  which  the  States  were  forbidden  to  abridge,  but  the  requirement 
of  due  process  of  law  was  met  if  tbe  trial  was  had  according  to  the 
settled  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  "  Due  process  of  law,"  said  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  "is  process  due  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
process  in  the  States  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  State."  This  law 
was  held  not  to  be  in  conflict  with  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Similar  rulings  with  regard  to  tbe  necessity  of  a  jury  or  of  a  judicial 
trial  in  special  proceedings  were  made  in  Kennard  r.  Louisiana,  92  U.S.. 
480;  McMillan  v.  Anderson,  95  U.  S.,  37;  Davidson  v.  New  Orleans,  96 
U.  S.,  97;  Walston  r.  Nevin,  128  U,  S.,  578,  9  Sup.  Ct.,  192;  Ex  parte 
Wall,  107  V,  S.,  265,  2  Sup.  Ct.,  569. 

In  Hurtado  r.  California,  110  U.  S.,  516,  4  Sup.  Ct.,  Ill,  292,  it  was 
held  that  due  process  of  law  did  not  necessarily  re(iuire  an  indictment 
by  a  grand  jury  in  a  prosecution  by  a  State  for  murder.  The  constita- 
tJon  of  California  authorized  prosecations  for  felonies  by  information, 
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after  examination  and  commitment  by  a  magistrate,  without  an  indict- 
ment by  a  grand  jury,  in  tlie  discretion  of  the  legislature.  It  was  held 
that  conviction  upon  such  an  information,  foHowed  by  sentence  of 
death,  was  not  illegal  under  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

In  Hayes  r.  Missouri,  120  U.  S.,  (>8,  7  Sup.  Ct.,  350,  it  was  held  that 
a  statute  of  a  State  whicli  provided  that,  in  capital  cases,  in  cities  having 
a  population  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  the  State  shall  be  allowed  15 
peremptory  challenges  to  jurors,  while  elsewhere  in  the  State  it  was 
allowed  only  8  peremptory  challenges,  did  not  deny  to  a  person  tried 
for  murder,  in  a  city  containing  over  100,000  inhabitants,  the  e(|ual 
protection  of  the  laws  enjoined  by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  that 
there  was  no  error  in  refusing  to  limit  the  State's  peremptory  challenges 
to  8. 

In  Railway  Co.  r.  :Mackey,  127  i;.  S.,  205, 8  Sup.  Ct.,  IKJl,  it  was  said 
that  a  statute  in  Kansas  abolishing  the  fellow-servant  doc*trine,  as 
ai)plied  to  railway  accidents,  did  not  deny  to  railroads  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. The  same  ruling  was  made  with  reference  to  statutes  requiring 
railways  to  erect  and  maintain  fences  and  cattle  guards,  and  make 
them  liable  in  double  the  amount  of  damages  claimed,  for  the  want  of 
then). 

In  Ilallinger  i\  Davis,  140  U.  S.,  314, 13  Sup.  Ct.,  105,  it  was  held  that 
a  State  statute  conferrin<»-  iipon  an  accused  person  the  right  to  waive  a 
trial  by  Jury,  and  to  elect  to  be  tried  by  the  court,  and  conferring*:  power 
upon  the  court  to  try  the  accused  in  snch  case,  was  not  a  violation  of 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

So,  In  re  Kemmler,  136  U.  S.,  430,  JO  Sup.  Ct.,  030,  it  was  held  that 
the  law  providing  for  capital  punishment  by  electricity  was  not  repug- 
nant to  this  amendment.  And  in  Duncan  v,  Missouri,  152  17.  S.,  377, 
14  Sup.  Ct.,  570,  it  was  said  that  the  prescribing  of  different  modes  or 
])rocedure,  and  the  abolition  of  courts,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
leaving  untouched  all  the  substantial  protection  with  whicth  the  existing 
law  surrounds  persons  accused  of  crime,  are  not  considered  within  the 
constiptutional  inhibition.  (See,  also.  Medley,  Petitioner,  134  IT.  S.,  ICO, 
10  Sup.  Ct.,  384;  Holden  r.  Minnesota,  137  U.  S.,  484,  11  Sup.  Ct,  143.) 

An  examination  of  both  these  classes  of  cases  under  the  tourteenth 
amendment  will  demonstrate  that,  in  ])assing  upon  the  validity  of  State 
legislation  under  that  amendment,  this  court  has  not  failed  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  law  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  ]>rogressive  science;  that 
in  some  of  the  States  methods  of  procedure  which,  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  were  deemed  essential  to  tlie  protection  and 
safety  of  the  people,  or  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  have  been  found  to 
be  no  longer  necessary;  that  restrictions  which  had  formerly  been  laid 
upon  the  conduct  of  individuals,  or  of  classes  of  individuals,  had  proved 
detrimental  to  their  interests,  while,  upon  the  other  hand,  certain  other 
classes  of  persons  (particularly  those  engaged  in  dangerous  «»r  unhealth- 
ful  enii)loyments)  have  been  f<mnd  to  be  in  need  of  additional  protec- 
tion. Kven  before  the  adoi)tion  of  the  Constitution  much  had  been 
done  toward  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  common  law,  particularly  in 
the  administration  of  its  criminal  branch.  The  number  of  capital  crimes 
in  this  country,  at  least,  had  been  largely  decreased.  Trial  by  ordeal 
and  by  battle  had  never  existed  here,  and  had  fallen  into  disuse  in 
England.  The  earlier  practice  of  the  common  law,  which  denied  the 
beneflt  of  witnesses  to  a  person  accused  of  felony,  had  been  abolished 
by  statute,  though,  so  far  as  it  deprived  him  of  the  assistance  of  counsel 
and  compulsory  process  for  the  attendance  of  his  witnesses^  it  houdl  iv<\tk 
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beon  oLangeil  in  Eiiglancl.  But,  to  the  credit  of  her  American  colonies, 
let  it  bo  said  that  so  oppressive  a  doctrine  had  never  obtained  a  footlioltl 
there. 

The  i>rcsent  century  has  originated  legal  reforms  of  no  less  impor- 
tance. Tiie  whole  fabric  of  speuijil  pleading,  once  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  elimination  of  the  real  issue  between  the  parties,  has  crumbled 
to  pieces.  Tlic  ancient  tenures  of  real  estate  have  been  largely  swept 
away,  and  land  is  now  transferred  almost  as  easily  and  cheaply  as  per- 
sonal ])ropei'ty.  Married  women  have  been  emancipated  from  the  con- 
trol of  tlieir  husbands  and  placed  upon  a  practical  equality  with  them 
witli  respect  to  the  acquisition,  ]>ossession,  and  transmission  of  proi)erty. 
Imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abolished.  Exemptions  from  exocutiou 
have  been  largely  added  to,  and  in  most  of  the  States  homesteads  are 
rendered  incax^able  of  seizure  and  sale  uiM)n  forceil  process.  Witnesses 
are  no  longer  incompetent  by  reason  of  interest,  oven  tliongh  they  be 
]>arties  to  the  ligitation.  Indictments  have  been  simplitied,  and  an  in- 
dictment for  the  most  serious  of  crimes  is  now  the  simplest  of  all.  In 
several  of  the  States  grand  juries,  formerly  the  only  safeguard  against 
a  malicious  prosecution,  have  been  largely  abolished,  and  in  others  the 
rule  of  unanimity,  so  far  as  applied  to  civil  cases,  has  given  way  to  ver- 
dicts rendered  by  a  three- fourths  nmjority.  This  case  does  not  call  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  these  changes,  or  their 
validity  under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  although  the  substitution  of 
prosecution  by  information  in  lieu  of  indictment  was  recognized  as  valid 
in  Ilurtado  v.  California,  110  U.  S.,  510,  4  Sup.  Ct.,  Ill,  202.  They  are 
mentioned  only  for  the  puri^ose  of  calling  attention  to  the  probability 
that  other  changes  of  no  less  imimrtance  may  be  made  in  the  future, 
and  that,  while  the  cardinal  ])rinciples  of  justice  are  immutable,  the 
methodic  by  which  justice  is  administered  are  subject  to  constant  lluctna- 
tion,  and  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  necessarily 
and  to  a  largo  extent  inflexible,  and  exceedingly  difhcult  of  amendment, 
shr)uld  not  be  so  construed  as  to  depiive  the  States  of  the  power  to  so 
amend  their  laws  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  citizens, 
as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  public  welfare,  without  bringing  them 
into  conllict  with  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  character  or  extent  of  these 
changes;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  from  the  day  Magna  Charta  was 
signed  to  the  ])resent  moment,  amendments  to  the  structure  of  the  law 
have  been  made  with  increasing  frequency,  it  is  impossible  to  snppose 
that  they  will  not  continue,  and  the  law  be  forced  to  adapt  itself  to  new 
conditions  of  society,  and  particularly  to  the  new  relations  between 
enii)loyers  and  employees,  as  they  arise* 

Similar  views  have  been  heretofore  expressed  bj'  this  court.  Thns, 
in  the  case  of  Missouri  i\  Lewis,  101  U.  S.,  22,  31,  it  was  said  by  Mr. 
Justice  liradley:  "We might  go  still  further,  and  say,  with  undoubted 
truth,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  any  State 
from  adopting  any  system  of  laws  or  judicature  it  sees  fit  for  all  or  any 
part  of  its  territory.  If  the  State  of  New  York,  for  example,  shonld 
see  iit  to  adopt  the  civil  law  and  its  method  of  procedure  for  New  York 
cit3'  and  the  surrounding  counties,  and  the  common  law  and  its  methods 
of  procedure  for  the  rest  of  the  State,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  L^niteil  States  to  prevent  its  doing  so.  This  would  not,  of 
itself,  within  the  meaning  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  be  a  denial  to 
any  i>erson  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  •  •  •  The  four- 
teenth amendment  does  not  profess  to  secure  to  all  i>erso]is  in  the  United 
States  the  benefit  of  the  same  law«  aud  the  same  remedies.    Great 
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diversities  in  these  respects  may  exist  in  two  States  separated  only  by 
an  inia^'inary  line.  On  one  side  of  this  line  tliere  may  be  a  riglit  of 
trial  by  jury,  and  on  the  other  no  such  right.  Each  State  prescribes 
its  own  modes  of  judicial  proceeding.  If  diversities  of  laws  and 
judicial  proceedings  may  exist  in  the  several  States  without  violating 
the  equality  clause  in  the  fourteenth  amendment,  there  is  no  solid  rea- 
son why  there  may  not  be  sucli  diversities  in  difterent  parts  of  the  same 
State.^' 

The  same  subject  was  also  elaborately  discussed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Matthews  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  this  court  inllurtado  v.  Califor- 
nia, 110  U.  S.,  510,  .>30,  4  Sup.  Ct.,  118:  "  This  llexibility  and  capacity 
for  growth  is  the  peculiar  boast  and  excellence  of  the  common  law. 
*  *  *  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained,  it  is  true, 
by  descendants  of  Englishmen,  who  inherited  the  traditions  of  English 
law  and  history;  but  it  was  made  for  an  undefined  and  expanding 
future,  and  for  a  people  gathered  and  to  be  gathered  from  many  nations, 
and  of  many  tongues.  And,  while  we  take  just  pride  in  the  principles 
and  institutions  of  common  law,  we  are  not  to  forget  that,  in  lands 
where  other  systems  of  jurisprudence  prevail,  the  ideas  and  processes 
of  civil  justice  arc  also  not  unknown.  Due  process  of  law,  in  spite  of 
the  absolutism  of  continental  governments,  is  not  alien  to  that  code 
which  survived  the  Itoman  Empire  as  the  foundation  of  modern  civili- 
zation in  Euroi)e,  and  which  has  given  us  that  fundamental  maxim 
of  distributive  justice — ^ISuum  cuique  tribuere.'  There  is  nothing  in 
Magna  Charta,  rightly  construed  as  a  broad  cliarter  of  public  right  and 
law,  which  ought  to  exclude  the  best  ideas  of  all  systems  and  of  every 
age;  and,  as  it  was  the  characteristic  principle  of  the  common  law^  to 
draw  its  inspiration  from  every  fountain  of  justice,  we  are  not  to  assume 
that  the  sources  of  its  supply  have  been  exhausted.  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  expect  that  the  new  and  various  experiences  of  our  own 
situation  and  s^^stem  will  mohl  and  shape  it  into  new,  and  not  less  use- 
ful, forms.*-  We  liave  seen  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  these 
views.  In  the  future  growth  of  the  nation,  as  heretofore,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Congress  may  see  lit  to  annex  territories  whose  juris- 
l>rudence  is  that  of  the  civil  law.  One  of  the  considerations  moving  to 
such  annexation  might  be  the  very  fact  that  the  territory  so  annexed 
should  enter  the  Uni<m  with  its  traditions,  laws,  and  systems  of  adniin- 
istration  unchanged.  It  would  be  a  narrow  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution tore(iuire  them  to  abandon  these,  m*  to  substitute  for  a  system 
which  represented  the  growth  of  generations  of  inhabitants  a  jurispru- 
dence with  which  they  liad  had  no  previous  acquaintance  or  sympathy. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  bo  understood  as  holding  that  this  i>ower 
is  unlimited.  While  the  people  of  each  State  may  doubtless  adopt  such 
systems  of  laws  as  best  conf(n*m  to  their  own  trailitions  and  customs, 
the  i)eople  of  the  entire  country  have  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  certain  limdamental  principles,  to  which  each  member 
of  the  Union  is  bound  to  accede  as  a  condition  of  its  admission  as  a 
State.  Thus  the  United  States  are  bound  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a 
republi(!an  form  of  government,  and  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article 
contains  certain  other  specified  limitations  upon  the  i^ower  of  the  several 
States,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  to  Congress  i)aramount  author- 
ity with  respect  to  matters  of  universal  concern.  In  addition,  the  four- 
teenth amendment  contains  a  sweeping  provision  forbidding  the  States 
from  abridging  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  denying  them  the  benefit  of  due  process  or  equal  protection 
of  the  hiws. 
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This  court  has  never  attempted  to  define  with  precision  the  words 
"  due  process  of  law,"  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  this  case.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  there  are  certain  immutable  principles  of  justice,  which 
inliere  in  the  very  idea  of  free  government,  which  no  member  of  the 
Union  may  disregard,  as  that  no  man  shall  be  condemned  in  his  person 
or  property  without  due  notice,  and  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in 
his  defense.  What  shall  constitute  due  process  of  law  was  perhaps  as 
well  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  in  ^lurray's  Lessees  v.  Land  Co.,  18 
How.,  272,  276,  as  anywhere.  He  said:  '*The  Constitution  contains  no 
description  of  those  processes  which  it  was  intended  to  allow  or  forbid. 
It  does  not  even  declare  what  principles  are  to  be  applied  to  ascertain 
whether  it  be  due  process.  It  is  manifest  that  it  was  not  left  to  the  leg- 
islative power  to  enact  any  p^oce^5S  which  might  be  devised.  The  article 
is  a  restraint  on  the  legislative  as  well  as  on  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers  of  the  Government,  and  can  not  be  so  construed  as  to  leave 
Congress  free  to  make  any  process  'due  process  of  law'  by  its  mere 
will.  To  what  principles,  then,  are  we  to  resort  to  ascertain  whether 
this  process  enacted  by  Congress  is  due  process!  To  this  the  answer 
must  be  twofold :  We  must  examine  the  Constitution  itself  to  see  whether 
this  ])rocess  be  in  conflict  with  any  of  its  provisions.  If  not  found  to 
be  so,  we  must  look  to  those  settled  usages  and  modes  of  proceeding 
existing  in  the  common  and  statute  law  of  England  before  th«  emigra- 
tion of  our  ancestors,  and  which  are  shown  not  to  have  been  iinsuited 
to  their  civil  and  political  condition  by  having  been  acted  on  by  them 
after  the  settlement  of  this  country. 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  IViiller,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  this 
court  in  Davidson  i\  New  Orleans,  9(5  V,  S.,  07,  that  the  words  "law  of 
the  land,"  as  used  in  Magna  Charta,  implied  a  conformity  with  the 
"ancient  and  customary  laws  of  the  English  people,"  and  that  it  was 
wiser  to  ascertain  their  intent  and  a])i)lication  by  the  "gradual  process 
of  judicial  inclusion  and  exclusion  as  the  cases  ])resented  for  decision 
shall  require,  with  the  reasoning  on  which  such  decisions  may  be 
founded."  Recognizing  the  ditticulty  in  defining  with  exactness  the 
phrase  "due  process  of  law,"  it  is  certain  that  these  words  imply  a 
conformity  with  natural  and  inherent  principles  of  justice,  and  forbid 
that  one  man's  property,  or  right  to  property,  shall  be  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  another,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stat«,  without  compensa- 
tion, and  that  no  one  shall  be  condemned  in  his  person  or  property 
without  an  ()i)[K)rtunity  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defense. 

As  the  possession  of  property,  of  which  a  person  can  not  be  deprived, 
doubtless  implies  that  such  property  may  be  acquired,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  State  law  which  undertakes  to  deprive  any  class  of  persons  of 
the  general  power  to  acquire  property  would  also  be  obnoxious  to  the 
same  provision.  Indeed,  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  as 
property  can  only  be  legally  acciuired,  as  between  living  persons,  by 
contract,  a  general  prohibition  against  entering  into  contracts  with 
respect  to  property,  or  having  as  their  object  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty, would  l)e  equally  invalid. 

T!ie  latest  utterance  of  this  court  upon  this  subject  is  contained  in 
the  case  of  Allgeyer  r.  Louisiana,  105  U.  S.,  578,  591,  17  Sup.  Ot*,  427, 
in  whi(^h  it  was  held  that  an  act  of  Louisiana  which  prohibited  indi- 
viduals within  the  State  from  making  contnicts  of  insurance  with  cor- 
porations doing  business  in  New  York  was  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Peck- 
ham  remarkeil:  "In  the  piivilege  of  pursuing  an  ordinary  calling  or 
^ade,  and  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  ^Uing  property,  must  be  embraoed 
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the  right  to  make  all  proper  contracts  iu  relation  thereto;  and,  although 
it  may  be  conceded  that  this  right  to  contract  in  relation  to  persons  or 
property,  or  to  do  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  may  be 
regulated,  and  sometimes  prohibited,  when  the  contracts  or  business- 
contlict  with  the  policy  of  the  State  as  contained  in  its  statutes,  yet  the 
jwwer  does  not  and  can  not  extend  to  prohibiting  a  citizen  from  making^ 
contra<;ts  of  the  nature  involved  in  this  case,  outside  of  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  which  are  also  to  be  perfornied  outside  of 
such  jurisdiction." 

This  right  of  contract,  however,  is  itself  subject  to  certain  hmitation» 
which  the  State  may  lawfully  impose  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  i)ow- 
ers.  While  this  power  is  inherent  in  all  governments,  it  has  doubtless 
been  greatly  expanded  in  its  application  during  the  past  century,  owing^ 
to  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  occupations  which  are  dan- 
gerous or  so  far  detrimental  to  the  health  of  employees  as  to  demand 
special  precauti(  ns  for  their  well  being  and  i>rotection  or  the  safety  of 
iuljacent  pioperty.  While  this  court  has  held  (notably  in  the  cases  of 
New  Orleans  r.  Davidson,  95  U.  S.,  405,  and  Yick  Wo  r.  Hopkins,  US 
U.  S.,  350,  0  Sup.  Ct.,  1064)  that  the  ])olice  power  can  not  be  put  forward 
»as  an  excuse  for  oppressive  and  unjust  legislation,  it  may  be  lawfully- 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  public  health,  safety,  or 
morals,  or  the  abatement  of  public  nuisances,  and  a  large  discretion 
"is  necessarily  vested  in  the  legislature,  to  determine,  not  only  what 
the  interests  of  the  public  require,  but  wMiat  measures  are  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  such  interests."  (Lawton  r.  Steele,  152  U.  S.,  133^ 
130,  14  Sup.  Ct.,  mi) 

The  extent  and  limitations  upon  this  power  are  admirably  stated  by 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  in  the  following  extract  from  his  opinion  in  Massa- 
chusetts r.  Alger,  7  Cush.,  84;  ''We  think  it  a  settled  policy,  growings 
out  of  the  nature  of  well-ordered  civil  society,  that  every  holder  of 
property,  however  absolute  and  unqualified  his  title,  holds  it  under  the 
implied  liability  that  its  use  may  be  so  regulated  that  it  shall  not  be 
injurious  to  the  e(iual  enjoyment  of  others  having  an  equal  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  ])roperty,  nor  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  commu- 
nity. All  property  in  this  Commonwealth,  as  well  in  the  interior  as 
that  bordering  on  the  tide  waters,  is  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  Government,' and  held  subject  to  those  general  regulations  which 
are  necessary  to  the  common  good  and  general  welfare.  Rights  of 
proi)erty,  like  all  other  social  and  conventional  rights,  are  subject  to 
such  n'asonable  limitation  in  their  enjoyment  as  will  prevent  them  from 
being  injurious,  and  to  such  reasonable  restraints  and  regulations  by 
law  as  tlie  legislature,  under  the  Government  and  controlling  ])Ower 
vested  in  them  by  the  Constitution,  may  think  necessary  and  expedient.^ 

This  power,  legitimately  exercised,  can  neither  be  limited  by  contract 
nor  bartered  away  by  legislation. 

While  this  power  is  necessarily  inherent  in  every  form  of  government^ 
it  was,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Ccmstitution,  but  sparingly  used  iu 
this  country.  As  we  were  then  almost  purely  an  agricultural  people^ 
the  occasion  for  any  special  protection  of  a  i)articular  class  did  not  exist. 
Certain  profitable  employments,  such  as  lotteries  and  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating liijuors,  wliich  were  then  considered  to  be  legitimate,  have  since 
fallen  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  and  are  now  either  altogether 
prohibited  or  made  subject  to  stringent  police  regulations.  The  power 
to  do  this  has  been  repeatedly  attirmed  bv  this  court.  (Stone  v.  Missis- 
sippi, 101  U.  S.,  814;  Douglas  r.  Kentucky,  108,  U.  S.,  488, 18  Sup.  Ot.y 
199;  Giozza  v.  Tiernan,  148  U.  S.,057, 13  Sup.  Ct.,721;  Kidd  v.  Pearson^ 
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128  U.  S.,  1,  9  »ui).  Ct.,  G;  Crowley  r.  Cliriatenseu,  137  U.  S.,  86,  11 
Sup.  Ct.,  13.) 

While  the  business  of  miuiuf^  coal  and  ni an ufac taring  iron  be;rftn  in 
rennsylvania  as  early  as  171(5,  and  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Massacliusetts  even  earlier  than  this,  both  mining  and  manufacturing 
were  carried  on  in  such  a  limited  way,  and  by  sucii  ])riniitive  niethmls, 
that  no  sjHicial  laws  were  considered  necessary,  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  (Constitution,  for  the  protection  of  the  operatives;  but,  in  th^  vast 
l)n)p;)rtions  wliich  these  industries  have  since  assumed,  it  lias  been 
found  that  they  can  no  longer  be  carried  on,  with  due  regard  to  the 
safety  and  health  of  those  engaged  in  them,  without  special  protection 
against  the  dangers  necessarily  incident  to  these  eniploynienls.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  laws  have  been  enacted  in  most  of  tiie  States  designed 
to  meet  these  exigencies  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  persons  pecruliarly 
exposed  to  tliese  dangers.  Within  this  general  category  are  ordinances 
providing  for  tire  escapes  for  hotels,  theaters,  factories,  and  other  large 
buildings;  a  n)unicii>al  inspection  of  boilers,  and  appliances  designed 
to  secure  i)assengers  upon  railways  and  steamboats  against  the  dangers 
necessaiily  incident  to  these  methotls  of  trinisi)ortation.  In  States 
where  manufacturing  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  provision  is  made 
for  the  protection  of  dangerous  machinery  against  accidental  contact; 
for  the  cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  working  rooms;  for  the  guarding 
of  well  holes,  stairways,  elevator  shafts,  and  lor  the  employment  of 
sanitary  appliances.  In  others,  where  mining  is  the  principal  industry, 
sj)ecial  i)rovision  is  made  for  the  shoring  up  of  dangerous  walls;  for 
ventilation  shafts,  bore  holes,  escapement  shafts,  means  of  signaling 
tlie  surface;  for  the  supjdy  of  fresh  air,  and  the  elimination,  as  far  as 
l)ossible,  of  dangerous  gases;  for  safe  means  of  hoisting  and  lowering 
cages;  for  a  limitation  upon  the  number  of  persons  permitted  to  enter 
a  cage;  that  cages  shall  be  covered;  and  that  there  shall  be  fences  and 
gates  around  the  tt)p  of  shafts,  besides  other  similar  ]>re(!autions. 
(Sand.  *S:  II.  Dig.  Ark.,  p.  11  ID;  Kev.  St.  Cal.,  sees.  r)04;V5(M>2;  Supp. 
IVIills'  Ann.  St.  Colo.,  c.  H.j;  den.  St.  Conn.  1 88S,  sees.  LM>ir>-l'W7,  L'l'O;}- 
:i272:  J:ev.  St.  111.  hS81),  ]).  IKSO;  Tlu)rnt.  Ind.  St.  18D7,  c.  l>8,  p.  16."iL»;  2 
(ien.  St.  Kan.  1897,  pp.  8i:3-81»4;  Ky.  St.  (T^arbour  iS:  Carroll),  c.  88,  p. 
y.'il ;  Supp.  Tub.  St.  Mass.  18Sl>-18J>r),  pp.  582,  740, 1H>3:  JIow.  Ann.  St. 
Mich.,  sec.  ()20i>b  et  seq.;  3  (len.  St.  N.  J.,  p.  19()0  et  seq.;  2  Eev.  St. 
(Code  &  (Ien.  Laws  !N.  V.),  p.  2009;  Supi).  JWight.  Purd.  Dig.  Pa.,  p. 
2211  etseq.) 

These  statutes  have  been  repeatedly  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the 
several  States;  theii*  validity  assumed;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
they  have  been  uniformly  held  to  be  constitutional. 

In  Daniels  r.  iiilgard,  77  111.,  0-iO,  it  was  held  that  the  legislature 
had  ])()wer  under  the  constitution  to  establisii  reasonable  police  i*egu 
lations  for  tlie  operating  of  mines  and  collieries,  and  that  an  act  pro- 
viding for  Die  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coalmines, 
which  rcipiired  the  owner  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  or  colliery 
emiiloying  10  men  or  more  to  make,  or  caus(»  to  be  made,  an  accurate 
map  or  i>lan  of  tiie  workings  of  such  coal  mine  or  colliery  was  not 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  question  whether  certain  requirements 
i\vi\  i\  i)art  of  a  system  of  ])olice  regulations,  adojited  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  health,  was  properlyone  of  legislative  determination, 
and  that  a  court  should  not  lightly  interfere  with  such  determination^ 
uidessthe  legislature  had  manifestly  transcended  its  province.  (See 
also  Coal  Co.  v.  Taylor,  81  111.,  590.) 

In  I'eniisylvania  r.  Bounell,  8  Phila.,  531,  a  law  providing  for  tbe 
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veiitilatiou  of  coal  niiiies,  for  speaking  tubes,  and  tbe  protection  of 
cages  was  held  to  be  constitutional  and  subject  to  strict  enforcement. 
(Pennsylvania  r.  Gonyngbani,  00  Pa.  St.,  99^  Durant  r.  Coal  Co.,  97 
Mo.,  02.) 

But  if  it  l)e  within  the  power  of  a  legislature  to  adopt  such  means 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  it  is  diflicult  to  see  why 
precautions  may  not  also  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  their  health 
and  morals.  It  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  public 
health  should  be  |  reserved  as  that  life  should  be  made  se(?ure.  With 
this  end  in  view,  quarantine  laws  have  been  enacted  in  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  States;  insane  asylums,  public  hosi>itals,  and  institutions  for  the 
care  and  education  of  the  blind  established;  and  special  measures 
taken  for  the  exclusion  of  infected  cattle,  rags,  and  decayed  fruit.  In 
otlier  States  laws  have  been  enacted  limiting  the  hours  during  which 
women  and  children  shall  be  em])loyed  in  factories;  and  while  their 
constitutionality,  at  least  as  ap])lied  to  women,  has  been  doubted  in 
some  of  the  States,  they  have  been  generally  u])held.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  Com.  v,  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  120  Mass.,  383,  it  was  held  that  a 
statute  jHohibiting  the  employment  of  all  persons  under  the  age  of  18, 
and  of  all  women  laboring  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  more 
than  00  hours  per  week,  violates  no  contract  of  the  Commonwealth 
implied  in  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  a  manufacturing  company,  nor 
any  right  reserved  under  the  constitution  to  any  individual  citizen,  and 
may  be  mainiained  as  a  health  or  police  regulation. 

Upon  tlie  i)rinciples  above  stated  we  think  the  act  in  question  may 
bo  sustained  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The 
enactment  does  not  profess  to  limit  the  hours  of  all  workmen,  but 
merely  those  who  are  eniployed  in  underground  mines,  or  in  the  smelt- 
ing, reduction,  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals.  These  employments,  when 
too  l<mg  pnisued,  the  legislature  has  judged  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
healtii  of  the  em])loyees;  and,  so  long  as  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  tliis  is  so,  its  decision  upon  this  subject  can  not  be 
reviewed  by  the  Federal  courts. 

AVhile  the  general  experience  of  mankind  may  justify  us  in  believing 
that  men  may  engage  in  ordinary  emi)loyments  more  than  8  hours  i)er 
day  without  injury  to  their  health,  it  does  not  foUow  that  labor  for  the 
same  length  of  time  is  innocuous  when  carried  on  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  the  operative  is  deprived  of  fresli  air  and  sunlight, 
and  is  frequently  subjected  to  foul  atmosphere  and  a  very  high  temper- 
ature, or  to  the  intluence  of  noxious  gases  generated  by  the  processes 
of  retining  or  smelting. 

We  concur  in  tlie  following  observations  of  the  sui)reme  court  of 
Utah  in  this  connection:  ''The  conditions  with  resi)ect  to  health  of 
laborers  in  underground  mines  doubtless  difl'er  from  those  in  which 
they  labor  in  smelters  and  other  reduction  works  on  the  surface. 
Unquestionably,  the  atniosj)here  and  other  conditions  in  mines  and 
reduction  works  ditler.  Poisonous  gases,  dust,  and  impalpable  sub- 
stances arise  and  tioat  in  the  air  in  stamp  mills,  smelters,  and  other 
works  in  which  ores  containing  metals,  combined  with  arsenic  or  other 
])oisonons  elements  or  agencies,  are  treated,  reduced,  and  retined,  and 
there  can  be  no  <loubt  that  ])rolonged  ellbrt,  day  after  day,  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  agencies,  will  produce  morbifl,  noxious,  and  often 
deadly  ert'ects  in  the  human  system.  Some  organisms  and  systems  will 
I'esist  and  endure  such  conditions  and  eil'ects  longer  than  others.  It 
may  be  said  that  labor  in  such  comlitions  must  be  performed.  Grant- 
ing that,  the  i)eriod  of  labor  each  day  should  be  of  a  reasonable  length. 
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Twelvo  liours  per  day  would  be  less  injurious  than  14,  10  than  12,  and 
8  than  10.  The  le{;»islaturc  lias  named  8.  Such  a  period  was  deemed 
reasonable.  *  *  *  The  law  in  question  is  confined  to  the  protection 
of  that  class  of  i>eoi>le  enjj^aged  in  labor  in  underground  mines,  and  in 
smelters  and  other  works  wherein  ores  are  reduced  and  refined.  This 
law  applies  only  to  the  classes  subjected  by  their  employment  to  the 
])eculiar  conditions  and  eilWts  attendin*^  underground  mining  and  work 
in  smelters,  and  otlier  works  for  the  reduction  and  refining  of  ores. 
Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  or  decide  whether  the  legisln- 
ture  can  i'lx  the  hours  of  labor  in  other  employments.  Though  reason- 
abU^  doubts  may  exist  as  to  tiie  jmwer  of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law, 
or  as  to  whether  the  law  is  calculated  or  adapted  to  promote  the  health, 
safety,  or  comfort  of  the  i>e<)ple,  or  to  secure  good  order  (U-  promote  the 
general  welfare,  we  must  resolve  them  in  iavor  of  the  right  of  that 
department  of  government."     (10  Pae.,  110."),) 

The  legislature  has  also  nHJognized  the  fact,  which  the  experience  of 
legislators  in  many  States  has  corroborated,  that  11. e  proiirietors  of 
these  establishments  and  their  operatives  do  not  stand  upon  an  equal- 
ity, and  that  their  interests  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  conllicting.  Tlie 
former  naturally  desire  to  obtain  as  much  labor  as  p(>ssible  from  their 
employees,  while  the  latter  are  often  induced  by  the  fear  of  discharge 
to  conform  to  regulations  which  their  judgment,  fairly  exerciser!,  would 
pronounce  to  be  detrimental  to  their  henlth  or  strength.  In  other 
words,  the  luoprietors  lay  down  the  lules,  and  the  laborers  arc  practi- 
cally consrrained  to  obey  them.  In  such  cases  self-interest  is  often  an 
unsafe  guide,  and  the  legislature  may  properly  interpose  its  authority. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest  in  this  connection  that  although 
the  prose<-ution  in  tliis  (rase  was  against  the  employer  of  labor,  who 
aiq)arently,  under  the  statute,  is  the  only  one  liable,  his  defense  is  not 
so  much  that  his  right  to  contract  has  been  infringed  upon,  but  that 
the  act  works  a  peculiar  hardship  to  his  emph)yees,  whose  right  to 
labor  as  long  as  they  please  is  alleged  to  be  thereby  violat<»d.  The 
argument  would  certainly  come  with  better  grace  and  greater  cogency 
from  the  latter  class.  Uut  the  fact  that  both  parties  are  of  full  age, 
and  competent  to  contra<'t,  does  not  necessarily  deprive  the  State  of 
the  power  to  interfere,  where  the  parties  do  not  stainl  ui)on  an  equality, 
or  where  the  public  health  demands  that  one  ])arty  to  the  contnict  shall 
b(^  l)rotected  against  himself.  The  State  still  retains  an  interest  in  his 
welfare,  however  reckless  he  may  be.  The  whole  is  no  greater  thau 
th(».  sum  of  all  the  j)arts,  and  when  the  individual  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  are  sacrificed  or  neglected,  the  State  must  sufler. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  criticise  the  many  authorities  which  hold 
that  State  statutes  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  are  unconstitutional. 
Indeed,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
It  is  sullicient  to  say  of  them  that  they  have  no  application  to  cases 
where  the  legislature  had  adjudged  that  a  limitati<m  is  necessary  for 
the  ])reservation  of  tin*  he;ilth  of  emi)loyees,  and  there  are  rea.sonable 
grounds  tor  believing  that  such  determination  is  su]>ported  by  the 
facts.  The  question  in  each  case  is  whether  the  legislature  has  adopted 
the  statute  in  exercise  of  a  reasonable  discretion,  or  whether  its  action 
be  a  m<*re  excuse  for  an  unjust  discrimination,  or  the  oi)pression  or 
s|M)liation  of  a  particular  elass.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
dirteuMit  classes  of  enactments  can  not  be  better  stated. thau  by  a  com- 
])arison  of  the  views  of  this  court  found  in  the  opinions  in  Barbier  r. 
Connolly,  ILJ  V.  S.,  1*7,  5  Sup.  Ct.,  357,  and  Soon  lling  r.  Crowley,  113 
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U.  S.,  703,  5  Sup.  Ct.,  730,  with  tliose  later  expressed  in  Yick  Wo  v. 
Hopkins,  118  U.  S.,  350,  (>  Sup.  Ct.,  1004. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  act  in  question  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State,  and  the  judgments  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Utah  are  th<^refore  aftirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer  and  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  dissented. 


Constitutionality  op  Statute  —  Trade -Marks  of  Trade 
CTnions,  etc. — Schmalz  i\  Wooley  et  al.j  39  Atlantic  Reporter^  page 
539. — This  case  came  before  the  court  of  chancery  of  New  Jersey  upon 
a  bill  in  equity  asking  for  an  injunction  and  damages.  Said  bill  was 
demurred  to,  and  after  a  hearing  upon  the  demurrer  the  court  rendered 
its  decision  February  5,  1898,  and  sustained  the  demurrer. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Vice-Chanccllor 
Stevens,  the  following,  showing  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  reasons 
for  the  decision,  is  quoted : 

This  bill  is  tiled  on  behalf  of  an  unincori)orated  association  of  journey- 
men hatters  known  as  the  Union  Hat  Makers-  Association  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  of  which  (!omi)laiuant  is  president.  It  alleges  that  the  associa- 
tion, on  September  10,  1800,  caused  to  be  filed  for  record  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state  duplicate  copies  of  the  label,  trade  mark,  etc.,  before 
that  time  adopted  by  said  association,  and  that  the  same  has  been 
owned  and  in  actual  use  by  the  United  Eatters  of  North  America  and 
by  the  Union  Hat  Makers'  Association,  a  subassociation,  and  the  other 
subassociations  and  local  unions  of  journeymen  hatters  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  for  about  10  years  past,  *'for  the  purpose 
of  designating,  making  known,  or  distinguishing  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dise, or  other  products  of  labor,  as  having  been  made,  manufactured, 
produced,  prepared,  packed,  or  put  on  sale  by  such  persons  or  associa- 
tions or  unions  of  workingmen  known  as  journeymen  hatters,  or  by  a 
member  or  members  of  such  associations  or  unions ;''  and  that  the  class 
of  merchandise  to  which  the  label  has  been  appropriated  consists  of 
hats  and  caps  upon  which  the  skilled  labor  required  has  been  done  by 
a  member  of  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America  or  of  the  subasso- 
ciations or  local  unions  of  journeymen  hatters  belonging  thereto.  The 
label  consists  of  a  picture  or  re])resentation  of  a  globe,  over  which  is 
written  the  words  '*  Union  Made,"  and  around  which  is  written  "The 
United  Hatters  of  North  America."  The  bill  alleges  that  the  defendants 
Wooley  and  Crane,  of  the  city  of  Newark,  are  and  have  been  for  more 
than  3  years  last  past  i)artners  in  trade,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  hats  in  large  (|uantities  at  their  factory  in 
Fair  street,  Newark,  and  that  they  are  now,  and  for  the  last  3  years 
have  been,  wrongfully  and  knowingly  using  a  counterfeit  or  imitation 
label  on  all  or  nearly  all  hats  finished  at  and  sent  out  from  their  fac- 
tory, and  that  their  factory  is  a  '*  foul  shop,"  not  working  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  United  Hatters  of  North  America.  The  bill 
prays  for  an  injunction  and  damages.    The  defendant  demurs. 

The  complainant  puts  his  title  to  relief,  first,  on  the  principle  on 
which  ecjuity  ordinarily  interferes  in  such  cases;  and  secondly,  on  the 
provisions  of  those  aiits  of  legislature  which  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  labels  by  unions  of  workingmen. 
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His  first  position  is  clearly  unteuable,  in  view  of  tlie  decision  in 
Sclineider  v.  Williams,  44  N.  J.  Eq,,  391,  14  Atl.,  812.  That  case  is,  in 
all  its  essential  features,  identical  Avith  tbe  case  in  hand.  In  both 
cases  a  label  was  adopted  which  was  to  be  placed  u]H)n  goods  made  by 
luenibors  of  the  association  only.  In  both  cases  such  labels  had  been 
used  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  in  both  cases  the  defend- 
ants were  alleged  to  be  conducting  their  business  in  such  manner  as  to 
deceive  those  who  dealt  with  them.  But  in  neither  case  did  the  bill 
show  that  the  io:ni)Iainant,  or  those  whom  he  represented,  liad  any 
property  right  in  the  goods  labeled.  In  referring  to  the  bill  then 
before  him,  Vice-Chancellor  Van  Fleet  said  that  it  was  defectiv**  in 
this  respect:  It  did  "not  show  that  the  complainants  have  ai)plied 
their  mark  or  label  to  a  vendible  commodity,  of  which  they  are  the 
owners  or  in  which  they  trade,  and  that  thej'  have  put  such  commodity, 
marked  with  their  mark,  on  the  market.-'  The  case  in  hand  discloses 
the  same  defect.  It  is  not  anywhere  alleged  that  the  association  of 
journeymen  hatters,  on  whose  behalf  complainant  sues,  arc  the  owners 
of  or  that  they  are  trading  in  the  hats  or  caps  to  which  the  label  is 
a])i)lied,  or  that  they  have  ever  i)ut  them  on  the  market.  Without 
overruling  this  decision,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  complainant 
relief  on  the  grcmml  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  courts  of  et[uity  in 
dealing  with  Irade  marks  or  labels. 

lUit  it  is  said  that  the  statute  has  conferred  a  new  right  upon  these 
associations.  Tlie  tirst  act  was  ])assed  in  ^larch,  18S1>,  the  year  after 
the  decision  in  JSchneider  r.  AVilliams,  and  i)resumably  in  view  of  that 
de<ision.  It  authorizes  the  ccmrt  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  or 
disjilay  of  labels  made  to  counterfeit  the  labels  adopted  by  associations 
or  unions  of  woikiiigmen.  This  act  is  attacked  as  being  contrary  to 
that  i)rovision  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  which  prescribes  that 
the  legislature  shall  not  pass  i)nvate,  local,  or  8j)ecial  laws  "granting 
to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual  any  exclusive  privilege, 
immunity,  or  franchise  whatever."  The  argument  is  that  the  legisla- 
ture has  conferred  upon  associations  or  unions  of  workingmen  a  right 
of  propt^rty  in  labels  or  trade  marks  which  it  has  not  conferred  upon 
other  citizens.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  right  conferred?  Section  I 
(3  den.  St.,  p.  3()78)  enacts  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  associations  and 
unions  of  workingmen  to  adopt,  for  their  i)rotection,  labels,  trade-marks, 
and  forms  of  advertisements  announcing  that  goods  manuHictured  by 
members  of  such  associations  or  nnions  are  so  manufactured.  By  sec- 
tion li  it  is  enacted  that  i)ersons  counterfeiting  these  labels,  etc.,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  line  and  imjn'isonment;  and 
by  section  r»  it  is  further  enacted  that  every  association  or  union  adopt- 
ing a  label  may  proceed  by  suit  in  the  courts  of  this  State  **to  enjoin 
the  manufacture,  use,  display,  or  sale  of  any  such  counterfeits,  and 
that  all  courts  having  jurisdiction  thereof  (1)  shall  grant  an  injunction 
to  restrain  and  i)revent  such  manufacture,  use,  display,  or  sale;"  (2) 
shall  award  the  complainant  damages;  (3)  shall  require  the  defendants 
to  ]>ay  to  the  party  injured  the  profits  derived  fn)m  such  use;  and  (4) 
si  all  order  the  counterfeit  destroyed. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  by  these  i)rovisi()ns,  the  legislature  has  sought 
to  convert  what  was  only  an  imperfect  right — that  is,  a  right  incapable 
of  being  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice  against  those  who  violate  it — into 
a  com])lcte  and  ])erfect  one — a  right  protected  by  both  criminal  and  civil 
sanctions.  liefore  its  passage  the  right  of  property  in  a  laibel  or  trade- 
mark could  only  be  asserted  by  those  who  owned  or  traded  in  the  goods 
to  which  it  was  ai)i>]ied.    After  its  passage  it  was  to  become  a  species 
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of  property  iHjr  se,  without  any  refereuce  to  whether  the  owner  of  the 
label  or  trademark  owned  or  traded  in  the  goods  to  which  it  was 
applied  or  not,  or  to  whether  it  had  ever  been  applied  to  any  goods  or 
not.  This  new  property  right  was,  however,  by  the  act  of  1889,  given 
only  to  associations  or  unions  of  workingmen.  No  doubt  these  words 
apply  to  unincorporated  as  well  as  to  incorporated  associations  and 
unions.  Giving  to  them  this,  their  widest,  signification,  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  they  embrace  neither  associations  nor  unions  other  than  asso- 
ciations or  unions  of  workingmen,  nor  individual  citizens.  What,  then, 
the  legislature  has  done  is  this:  It  has  sought  to  give  to  some  associa- 
tions and  to  some  individuals  a  right  or  i)rivilege  which  it  has  not  given 
to  other  associations  and  to  otlier  individuals.  On  this  two  questions 
arise:  Is  the  right  in  question  a  "privilege,"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution?  and,  if  a  jirivilege,  is  it  one  which  may  be  given  solely 
to  associations  or  unions  of  workingmen? 

Tiie  right  to  the  absolute  ownership  of  a  distinguishing  mark  or 
design,  protecto<l  by  all  the  sanctions  of  the  law,  which  nuiy  indi(Tate 
either  the  origin  of  the  article  made,  aside  from  ownership,  or  the 
bodies  or  persons  who  may  have  examined  or  approved  it,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  valuable  right,  to  many  i)erson8,  under  any  circumstances.  It 
being  clear  that  this  right  so  conferred  upon  associations  or  unions  of 
workingmen  is  a  ])rivilcge,  in  the  constitutional  sense,  the  question, 
then,  is  whether  it  is  a  privilege  which  may  be  given  solely  to  associa- 
tions or  unions  of  workingmen;  that  is,  whether  the  law  which  confers 
it  is  or  is  not  special.  It  is  so,  unless  it  embraces  the  entire  chiss  of 
persons  to  whose  condition  or  needs  it  may  be  appropriate.  The  law 
conferring  the  ])rivilege  must,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Knapp, 
in  Kandolph  r.  Wood,  49  !N.  J.  Law,  88,  7  Atl.,  280,  ** embrace  all  and 
exclude  none  whose  condition  and  wants  render  such  legislation 
e<iually  necessary  or  a])i)ropriate  to  them  as  a  class."  Now,  the  act  in 
question  does  not  embrace  all  whose  condition  and  wants  render  such 
legislation  appropriate.  In  the  first  place,  it  extends  only  to  associa- 
tions or  unions  of  workingmen,  not  U)  individual  workingmen,  even 
though  those  workingnum  may  be  members  of  an  association  or  union. 
It  w(mld,  1  think,  be  dillicult  to  assert  that  individual  workingmen  who 
have  ac<|uire(l  a  re])utation  for  what  they  make  might  not  derive  the 
same  kind  of  benefit,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  from  thoright  to  adopt  a 
label,  protected  by  the  law,  that  associations  might  derive  from  it.  In 
the  second  place,  giving  to  the  word  *Mvorkingnmn'*  a  very  broad  sig- 
nificance—a signilicance  ])erhaps  broader  than  fairly  belongs  to  it — and 
conceding  it  to  include  all  who  work,  whether  with  their  hands  or  with 
their  brains,  it  could  not  be  held  to  embrate  i>artnerships,  some  of  whose 
members  contribute  cajutal  only,  or  corporations  engaged  in  nianufactur- 
ing  or  trading,  and  yet  some  of  these  firms  and  companies  might  find  it 
convenient  to  have  th(^  same  ijrivilege,  protected  by  the  same  sanctions, 
as  is  accorded  to  unions  of  workingmen;  for  this  right  is  broader  than 
the  ordinary  light  to  labels  and  to  trade  marks,  properly  so  called.  It 
seems  plain,  therefore,  that  this  act  does  exclude  from  its  oi)eration 
some  classes  of  i>ersons  to  whom  such  legislation  would  be  appropriate, 
and  it  is  therefore  open  to  the  constitutional  objection  of  being  a 
si)e(ial  law. 

lint  it  is  said  that  the  defect  is  cured  by  the  act  of  1802  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  1805.  (3  (len.  St.,  p.  ;i(>70.)'  That  act,  so  amended,  i)ro- 
vides  that  whenever  any  person  or  any  association  or  union  of  working- 
men  has  adopted  or  shsill  adopt  any  label,  etc.,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
oounterfeit  it  and  to  use  and  sell  the  counterfeit.    Thus  worded^vt 
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embraces,  no  doubt,  all  kinds  of  persons  and  associations.  Tbe  word 
"l>erson"  is  inserted,  and  the  word  "association''  is  divorced,  by  the 
mode  of  expression,  from  its  exclusive  relation  to  workiugmen.  The 
iusistment  <m  tlie  part  of  tlie  defendants  is  that  this  supplement  does 
not  comply  with  tlie  constitutional  re(iuirement  that  "every  law  shall 
embrace  but  one  subject  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  its  title/'  Tbe 
title  of  the  act  of  1892  is  "a  furtlier  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  i)rotect  trade-marks  and  labels.'''  The  title  of  the  act  of  1S95  is 
"An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'A  further  supplement  to  au  act 
entitled  ^\ii  a<;t  to  i)rotect  trade-marks  and  labels,^  ai)proved  March 
23,  1<S92.'''  Now,  the  difficulty  arises  here.  There  is  upon  our  statute 
books  no  act  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade-marks  and  labels."  The 
original  act  of  1889.  whose  provisions  I  have  already  discussed,  is 
styled  "An  act  to  provi<le  for  the  adoption  of  labels,  trademarks,  and 
forms  of  advertising  by  associations  or  unions  of  workingmen  and  to 
regulate  the  same."  This  was  the  only  act  upon  our  statute  books 
relating  to  the  subject  of  labels  and  tracle-marks  when  the  act  of  1892 
was  x)assed.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  deal  with  the  title  of 
the  act  of  1892  in  two  ways — we  may  consider  it  literally  or  we  may 
read  it  as  referring  to  the  act  of  1889.  If  we  take  it  literally,  it  clearly 
fails  to  conform  to  the  constitutional  provision  above  mentioned.  "The 
criti»rion  in  these  cases,"  saj's  the  late  chief  justice  in  Falkner  r.  Dor- 
laud,  r>4^^  N.J.  Law,  410,  21  Atl.,  40.'>,  "is  to  ascertain,  as  cJosely  as  prac- 
ticable, what  impression,  as  to  tlie  object  of  the  statute,  its  titular 
exiu-ession  is  calculated  to  disseminate."  The  expressed  object  of  tbe 
title  under  cousideration  is  to  sui)plement  another  a<'t,  atz,  an  act 
entitled  '*An  act  to  protect  trade-marks  and  labels.''  But,  as  tliei-e  is 
no  such  act  upon  our  statute  books,  it  can  not  be  supplemented.  The 
expressed  object  of  the  fict  of  1892  is  therefore  incapable  of  being 
eftcM'tuated.  The  title  "  is  erroneous  in  the  worst  degree,  for  it  is 
misleading."    Taken  literally,  it  can  uot  be  sustained. 

P»ut  it  is  not  neressary  that  the  title  of  the  amended  act  should  be 
set  out  in  luvc  rerha.  In  State  r.  Woolard  (N.  C,  18IM>),  25  S.  K.,  719, 
it  was  said  that,  if  snliicient  appears  in  the  title  to  make  it  clear  beyond 
cavil  what  prior  act  is  referred  to,  it  will  be  good.  Does  it  clearly 
a])pear  in  the  title  of  the  act  of  1892  that  the  prior  act  referred  to  i's 
the  act  of  1889!  While  I  think  this  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  I  will 
assume  that,  because  there  was  only  one  act  upon  our  statute  book 
relating  to  this  subject,  the  title  of  the  act  of  1892  is  to  be  read  as 
referring  to  that.  Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  this  is  the  view 
that  is  most  favorable  to  complainant,  we  are  met  with  another  diffi- 
<"ulty.  The  act  tlien  becomes  a  supi)lement  to  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
adoption  of  labels,  etc.,  by  associations  or  unions  of  workingmen.  To 
this  restricted  object  the  act  itself,  in  its  body,  must  be  limited.  It 
was  contende<l  by  counsel  for  complainant  that  the  title  of  the  act  of 
1889  might  be  so  ccmstrued  as  to  make  it  sufficiently  general;  that  the 
words  *' the  same"  nnght  be  read  as  referring  to  labels,  trade-marks, 
and  forms  of  advertising  generally,  and  not  merely  to  those  adopted  by 
associations  or  unions,  if  the  title  in  any  ])art  of  it  had  dealt  with  the 
general  subject  of  labels,  trade-marks,  and  forms  of  advertising,  this 
construction  might  be  jmssible.  lUit  it  does  not;  it  only'deals  with 
labels,  trade-marks,  and  forms  of  advertising  by  associations  or  unions. 
This  limitfMl  class  of  labels,  etc.,  is  therefore  the  only  autec^edent  to 
which  the  word  "same"  can  by  any  possibility  refer.  There  is  iio 
other.  The  title  under  consideration  plainly  has  reference*  not  to 
labelsy  etc.,  generally,  but  only  to  those  adopted  by  associations  or 
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unions  of  workingnien,  and  tlio  word  "same"  can  refer  only  to  tlie 
labels,  etc.,  so  adopted. 

1  liave  thus  far  considered  the  case  on  the  assumption  that  the  act 
referred  to  in  the  title  of  the  act  of  1802  is  the  act  of  1889.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  the  words  of  reference  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  jus- 
tify this  assumption,  and  that  what  the  legislature  really  intended  to 
do  by  the  act  of  1H92  was  to  legislate  for  the  first  time  on  the  general 
subject  of  labels  and  trade-marks.  To  give  ettect  to  this  supj)osed 
intention,  we  must  drop  the  words  "further  supplement,"  and  read  the 
title  thus:  "An  act  to  protect  trade-marks  and  labels."  To  do  this, 
however,  would  be  to  make  a  new  title,  not  to  take  that  already  made 
by  the  legislature.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  decided  that  the 
court  may  reject  a  part  of  the  title  for  the  i)urpo8e  of  saving  the  act. 
Jf  it  may,  then  a  title  which  expresses  a  double  object  can  easily  be 
converted  into  one  which  expresses  a  single  object;  and,  if  the  court 
may  reject  words,  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  add  them.  But  the 
very  numerous  decisions  on  this  subject  in  our  courts  do  not  give  the 
slightest  intimation  tliat  the  jiidicial  branch  of  our  Government  i>os- 
sesses  any  such  i)ower.  They  do  show  very  conclusively  that  it  does 
not.  The  fact  is  that  the  court  has  no  more  power  to  reconstruct  the 
title  than  it  has  to  remodel  the  act  itself.  It  must  take  both  the  title 
and  the  body  of  the  act  as  it  linds  them,  and  consider  them  accordingly. 

I  have  thus  far  considered  the  case  as  aft'ected  by  the  statutes  on  the 
subject  wliich  have  been  enacted  uj)  to  the  time  the  bill  was  filed.  On 
April  10,  1897,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  "to  amend  and  ciuTcct" 
the  titles  of  the  acts  of  1892  and  1895,  and  "to  declare  the  true  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  titles  hereby  amended  and  corrected.''  This  act 
provided  that  the  title  of  the  act  of  1892  eutitled  "A  further  supple- 
ment to  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  protect  trade  marks  and  labels,'" 
shfuild  be  amended  so  as  to  read  "A  supx)lement  to  an  act  entitled  *An 
act  to  provide  for  tiie  adoption  of  labels,  trade-marks,  and  forms  of 
advertising  by  associations  or  unions  of  workiugmen  and  to  regulate 
the  same.'"  The  title  of  the  act  of  1895  was  amended  in  like  manner. 
Assuming  that  the  act  of  1897,  section  3  of  which  provides  that  it  shall 
be  retrospective  in  its  operation,  is  a  i)roper  subject  of  consideration, 
it  is  manifest  that  it  is  oj^en  to  the  objection  heretofore  ])ointed  out,  viz, 
that,  although  a  title  might  easily  have  been  framed  sutliciently  broad 
to  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  trade  marks  and  labels,  the  title  as 
actually  framed  only  extends  to  labels  and  trade-marks  adopted  by 
associations  or  unions  of  workiugmen.  As  the  title  does  not  go  beyond 
these  associations  or  unions,  the  l)ody  of  the  original  act,  or  of  any  sup- 
plement thereto,  can  not  go  beyond  them.  As  it  can  not,  the  restricts 
legislation  in  question,  as  already  shown,  is  open  to  the  objection  of 
being  a  special  law  granting  an  exclusive  privilege.  The  demurrer 
should  be  sustained. 


Employers'  Liaiulitv — Railroad  Companies — Vice  Princi- 
pals— Fellow-Servants—  Hunter  r.  Kansas  City  and  M.  JUiiUcai/  and 
Bridge  Co.j  8o  Federal  Reporter^  page  379. — Action  was  brought  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of  Tennessee  by 
one  Hunter  against  the  above-named  compan}',  to  recover  damages  for 
a  personal  injury  incurred  while  in  the  employ  of  said  <^o\sv^^w^  ^^s^^ 
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due,  as  allegoil,  to  tlio  neglij^once  of  one  Robert  Siiowden.  Ilnnter 
was  one  of  four  men,  three  colored  laborers  and  one  white  mex^liaiiio, 
Snowden,enpi^ed  in  setting  posts  along  the  railroad  track.  They  were 
all  put  on  this  work  by  one  Green,  '^a  boss"  of  the  railroad.  The  posts 
were  to  be  set  a  certain  height  and  <listanee  from  the  rails,  and  it  was 
Snowden's  especial  duty,  by  the  use  of  a  level  and  straightedge,  to 
ascertain  and  designate  tlie  proper  places  to  put  the  i)osts,  and  having 
done  this  all  four  of  the  men  would  inoceed  to  set  up  the  ]>osts  in  tlie 
idaces  he  had  designated.  The  plaintiff,  at  tlie  time  of  the  Oi^ddent, 
was  down  in  a  post  hole,  liugging  a  post  and  directing  its  desc<>nt, 
when  suddenly  the  men  above  turned  the  post  loose,  and  in  rajndly 
descending  it  pulled  him  down  and  wrenched  his  back.  He  alleged 
that  it  was  Snowden's  negligence  that  caused  this  to  be  done.  A 
judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant  upon  the  instruction  of 
the  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  and  the  plaintilV  cariied  the  case  on 
writ  of  error  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  a]>peals  for  the  sixth 
circuit,  which  rendered  its  decision  February  8,  1898,  and  aflinucd  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  which  was  delivere<l  by 
Circuit  Judge  Lurton,  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  jdaintiif  in  error  concede  that  at  com- 
mon law  Hunter  and  Snowden  were  fellow-servants,  but  say  that  under 
the  Arkansas  statutes  defining  that  relation  ho  was  a  vice  principal. 
The  Arkansas  statute  is  as  follows: 

^•All  i)ersons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  railway  corporations, 
foreign  or  doniestic,  doing  business  in  this  State,  who  are  intrusted  by 
such  corporation  with  the  authority  of  superintendence,  control,  or 
command  of  other  persons  in  the  employ  or  service  of  such  corporation, 
or  with  the  authority  to  direct  any  other  emjdoyee,  in  the  performance 
of  any  duty  of  such  employee,  arc  vice  principals  of  such  corporation, 
and  are  not  fellow-servants  with  such  employee. 

**A11  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  of  such  rail- 
way corporations,  and  who,  while  so  engaged,  are  working  together  to 
a  common  puri)ose,  of  same  grade,  neither  of  such  i)ersons  being 
intruste<l  by  such  corj>orations  with  any  superintendence  or  control 
over  their  fellow-emidoyees,  are  fellow  servants  with  eacJi  other; 
rroviflvd,  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  iis  to  in;ike 
employees  of  such  corporation  in  the  service  of  such  corporation  fellow 
servants  with  other  emi)loyees  of  such  corporation  engaged  in  any 
other  dei)artment  or  service  of  such  corporation.  Employees  who  do 
not  come  within  the  i)ro visions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 
fellow-servants."     (Sand.  vS:  IJ.  Dig.,  .:§  ^^-'^^^  i^^'H).) 

Such  statutes  do  not  encroach  upon  Federal  authority,  and  con 
stitute  the  law  of  the  State  which  Federal  courts  are  bound  to  admin 
ister  in  suits  arising  within  the  State. 

We  have,  under  this  evidence,  the  case  of  three  men  working  together 
in  the  common  purpose  of  setting  a  jjost  in  a  hole  prepared  to  receive 
it.  That  Snowden  received  larger  pay  than  Hunter,  or  that  in  some 
respects  his  work  was  not  the  same  as  that  done  by  his  associates,  does 
not  determine  that  he  was  a  vice  i)rinci])al.  The  determining  question 
under  this  statute  is  whether  he  was  intrusted  by  the  cori)oratiou  with 
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the  authority  of  superintendence,  control,  or  command  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  the  service  of  the  company,  or  witli  author- 
ity to  direct  these  other  emph)yeea  in  the  performance  of  their  dut}'  to 
the  common  master.  When,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  shown  that  several 
persons  arc  associated  toji^ether  and  working  to|?ether  to  a  common  pur- 
pose in  the  same  department,  they  are  inesumed,  under  the  second 
section  of  the  Arkansas  statute,  to  be  fellow- servants,  and  the  burden 
is  upon  him  who  claims  that  a  different  relation  existed  to  establish 
that  one  was  a  vice  luineipal. 

That  Hunter  should  regard  Snowden  as  a  ^*boss,''  or  that  he  assumed 
to  have  some  sort  of  <'ontrol  over  those  associated  Avith  him,  will  not 
make  him  the  rei)resentative  of  the  cor|>oration.  The  authority  to  con- 
trol and  direct  others  must  be  an  authority  ''intrusted  by  such  corpora- 
tion'' to  him.  LI  is  authority  nmy,  of  course,  be  implied  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  duties  imj^osed  upon  him;  but  he  is  not  a  vice  ])rincipal 
merely  because  his  hij;her  character,  <ji:reater  intellijrence,  sui)erior  race, 
or  natural  Iiabit  of  command  caused  him  to  assume  an  authority  not 
intnist4Ml  to  him  by  the  common  master,  or  to  be  regarded  and  tieated 
with  a  respect  due  to  his  personal  qualities,  rather  than  to  his  delepited 
])ower  of  control  by  those  associated  with  him. 

Snowden  testilied  that  he  was  not  a  ^•^boss,''  and  was  c:iven  no  author- 
ity to  <ommand  or  control  his  associates.  To  him  was  intrusted  the 
use  of  the  level  ami  tlie  <::au<xe,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  proper 
ali;;:nm<Mit  and  adjustment  of  the  ])Osts  which  were  being  set  by  the 
cooi»eration  of  all.  Mis  (lire<'tions  to  deepen  a  hole,  or  to  im)ve  a  j)ost 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  to  lower  or  to  raise  it,  were  more  in  the 
natinc  of  signals  which  a  switch  tend4*r  or  biakeman  might  give  to  a 
conductor  or  engineer  to  guiile  them  in  the  movement  of  a  train  than  of 
conunands  given  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  a  sui)crior  over  an 
inferior. 

The  ]»articular  duty  of  Snowden  was  to  use  his  level  and  gauge  and 
announce  the  result.  If  the  hole  was  too  deep  or  too  shallow,  or  the 
lK)st  not  i)Inmb,  the  fact  was  thereby  ascertained,  and  it  became  his 
4luty  and  that  of  his  assoriates  to  do  what  was  necessary  to  bring  it 
into  ])ro])er  relation  by  deepening  or  filling  or  by  other  movement  of 
the  iM)st,  in(li<!ated  by  the  level  and  gauge.  There  was  no  sufficient 
evidence  to  ovcicome  the  pr<*sumption  that  the  relation  of  fellow  serv- 
ant existed  un<lcr  the  construction  i)laced  upon  the  second  section  of 
the  Arkansas  act  by  the  sui»reme  court  of  that  State  |I\aihvay  (V>.  r. 
IJecker,  r>;5  Ark.,  477,  .*»J>  S.  W.,  .'J.lSj,  and  the  Jury  were  properly 
instructed,  on  this  ground,  to  iiiul  for  the  defendant. 


EmPLOVKKS'    LlAniLITV  —  IJAlLUOAl)     COMPANIK.^  —  ViCE    PUINCT- 

PALs  —  Fellow-  S^:uvA^'Ts  —  CoNTUinr toky  Negligence  —  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southrrn  liaHicay  Co,  t\  Kickman,  I't  South- 
ivcstvrn  Jirpitrtcr,  pat/c  '^d, — This  case  was  heard  in  the  circuit  court  of 
AVoodrull'  C'ounty,  Ark.,  having  been  brought  by  S.  W.  Kicknmii  against 
the  above  named  railway  com]>any  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
received  while  in  its  employ.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  liickman, 
and  th(»  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  March  11>,  1SU8,  and  affirmed  the  Judgment 
of  the  lower  court. 
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All  tlie  facts  in  the  case  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  sapreme 
conrt,  wliieli  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Bunn,  and  from  which  the 
following:  is  quoted: 

Plaintiff  was  a  section  hand  under  the  control  of  one  McDongal  as 
foreman.  On  the  -8th  of  January,  1895,  some  time  about  or  just  after 
nightfall,  it  being  a  cold,  snowy,  and  dark  night,  McDougal  with  plain- 
tiff and  three  other  section  hands  and  a  citizen,  after  quitting  work  for 
the  day,  left  Hussell  station  on  a  hand  car  to  go  to  their  station  house 
at  Bald  Knob,  a  short  distance  south  of  Kusseli,  on  the  railroad.  While 
at  Russell  they  could  see  the  headlight  of  an  engine  at  Bald  Knob,  and 
a  train  wms  due  to  pass  uj)  about  that  time.  It  was  suggested  by  one 
of  the  hands  that  they  had  better  wait  until  the  coming  train  should 
pass,  but  tlie  foreman  said,  '*Xo;  that  the  engine  whose  light  was  then 
in  view  was  standing  at  Bald  Knob  on  a  side  track."  And  so,  board- 
ing the  hand  car,  they  started  for  Bald  Knob.  It  i)retty  soon  became 
evident  that  the  train  from  Bald  Knob  was  approaching,  and  another 
of  the  hands  suggested  that  they  h.ad  better  stop  and  take  off'  the  hand 
car  at  the  next  crossing,  which  they  were  about  then  to  arrive  at.  The 
forenuin  said,  '*  No,  we  will  go  to  the  next  crossing  and  then  get  off.'' 
But,  before  they  reached  the  next  crossing,  the  coming  train  had 
approaclied  so  near  that  the  foreman  ordered  them  to  slow  up  and  get 
off  and  take  the  hand  car  ott\  or  words  to  that  effect.  This  was  all  done 
hurriedly.  The  foreman  stood  a  little  way  from  the. hand  car,  directing 
the  hands  to  take  it  oft'  quick.  One  of  them  fell,  and  plaintiff'  took  his 
place  in  the  effort  to  lift  the  car  off.  At  this  juncture  the  approach- 
ing engine  struck  the  hand  car,  knocking  it  off,  and  broke  the  leg  of 
plaintittVwho  did  not  let  go  of  the  car  in  time  to  save  himself  as  the 
others  did. 

Under  recent  statutes  (Sand.  »S:  H.  Dig.,  §§  6248,0249),  a  foreman 
of  a  section  gang  is  not  a  fellow  servant  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
gang  under  him,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  under  his  control  and 
dire(!ti()n  in  the  ])erformance  of  their  duties.  There  is  no  doubt  in  this 
case  but  that  the  foreman,  in  operating  the  hand  car  Jind  controlling  its 
movements,  was  acting  in  a  very  imprudent  and  hazardous  manner,  and 
was  guilty,  therefore,  of  negligence.  The  i)lea  that  the  pLiintiff  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence — all  the  defense  left — is  not  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence.  What  the  defendant  [plaintiff*?]  did  was  mani- 
festly done  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  foreman  to  get  the  car  off' 
quick.  Plaintitt'  had  a  right  to  luesume  that  the  foreman,  who  was  in 
a  situation  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  approaching  train  and 
the  etlorts  of  his  men  to  get  the  hand  car  oft*  the  track,  could  better 
determine  tlian  he  wliat  was  best  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
We  do  not  think  the  danger  was  so  apparently  imminent  but  that  he 
conhl  reasonably  rely  ui)on  the  direction  of  the  foreman.  He  did  so, 
and  was  injured,  lie  should  not  be  charged  with  contributory  negli- 
gence under  the  circumstances.  The  negligence  of  the  foreman,  acting 
for  the  comi>any,  <lid  not  consist  so  much  in  what  he  did  at  the  place 
of  the  accident  as  in  running  the  hand  car  into  a  situation  in  which 
nice  chances  must  necessarily  have  to  be  taken  in  order  to  extricate 
himself  and  others  from  ])eril,  and  by  which  the  injury  occurred.  The 
judgment  is  aftirmed. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Breach  of  Contra(^t  of  P^mployment — Discharge  of  Em- 
ployee— Measure  of  Damacjes — Wiyiklerv.  leucine  Wagoyi  and  Car- 
riiige  Co.,  71  Korthicesiern  Reporter, page  7 9S. — This  action  was  brought 
by  Joseph  Winkler  ajainst  the  Kacine  Wagon  and  Carriage  Co.  to 
recover  damages  for  breach  ot*  a  contract  of  employment.  At  a  hearing 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Racine  County,  Wis.,  upon  a  demurrer  to  the 
plaintifif*8  complaint  filed  by  the  defendant  company,  said  demurrer 
was  sustained  by  the  court  and  the  plaintiff'  appealed  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  whi<»Ji,  on  April  12, 1808,  rendered  its  deci- 
sion and  reverseii  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Pinney, 
and  the  foHowing,  laying  down  (certain  principles  of  law  and  sufficiently 
showing  the  facts  in  the  case,  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  defendant's  contention  is  that  if,  as  is  alleged  in  the  complaint, 
the  plaintiff'  Avas  wrongfully  discharged  by  the  defendant  before  the 
expiration  of  the  sti]uihite(l  period  of  his  service,  he  can  not  sue  for 
and  recover  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  stipulated  wages,  except  for  past 
services  rendered  and  for  such  sums  of  money  as  had  alretuly  become 
due;  that,  as  far  as  any  other  claim  on  the  contract  is  concerned,  he 
shouhl  liave  sued  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained  by  his  wrongful  dis- 
charge and  breach  of  the  (*ontract  in  not  being  allowed  to  serve  the 
stipulated  period  and  earn  the  wages  agreed  on,  relying  on  the  rule 
laid  down  in  Howard  i\  Daly,  i»l  X.  V.,  'MV2,  and  Weed  i\  Burt,  78  N.  V., 
101.  The  general  rule  is  that  when  a  contract  is  entire,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  it  is  iiecessjiry  for  a  ])arty  to  show  full  i)erformance  on  his 
part  before  he  csni  maintain  an  action  upon  it.  The  authorities  recog- 
nize certain  excei)tions  to  the  rule,  as  where  ])erlbrmance  has  been  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  act  of  Cod,  by  the  act  of  the  law,  or  by  the  act 
of  the  oth(»r  party.  The  defendant  having  Avrongfully  discharged  the 
plaintiff*,  and  refused  to  re<*(Mve  his  services  or  permit  him  to  complete 
his  contract  of  service,  the  plaintiff  had  the  right  to  treat  it  as  broken, 
and  to  sue  on  it,  and  re(!Over  according  to  its  terms  to  the  date  of 
such  termination,  and  the  measure  of  his  damages  luima  facie  would  be 
the  contract  prire  of  the  work;  but  the  defendant  might  mitigate  the 
damages  by  showing  that  the  party  might  have  ol)tained  other  einidoy- 
ment  elsewhere.  The  burden  of  showing  this  is  on  the  defendant.  In 
Danley  r.  Williams,  \i\  Wis.,  581,  it  was  held  that  where  one  contracts 
to  work  for  another,  either  for  a  specified  time  or  until  he  finished  a 
building  or  other  work,  if  he  is  ]n'evented  by  the  fault  of  the  hirer  he  is 
certainly  damjjged  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  he  would  have  received  for 
his  services  unless  he  cinild  obtain  other  emphiyment  in  the  meantime. 
**In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  evidence  that  the  party  might  have 
obtained  any  otlier  employment,  the  law  can  adopt  no  other  rule  of 
damages  than  the  contract  price,  unless  there  is  some  legal  preRumi)tion 
that  such  other  eniplovmeut  might  be  obtained."  (Barker  c.  Insurance 
Co.,  24  Wis.,  t;;50.) 

The  complaint  counts,  in  substance,  u])on  a  breach  by  defendant  of 
the  contract  between  the  i)arties,  in  that  it,  without  justification  or 
excuse,  disnnssed  the  ])laintitt*  from  its  employment,  notwithstanding 
he  was  ready  and  willing  to  continue  in  its  em])loyment,  and  fully  por- 
fonu  the  contract  on  his  part,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  employment 
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elsewhere.  It  seems  to  be  the  settled  law  of  this  State  that,  where  a 
party  is  thus  wrongfully  discharged  by  the  employer  before  the  ex])ira- 
tiou  of  the  contract  period,  he  may  wait  until  such  period  arrives,  and 
then  recover  against  the  employer  the  wages  he  would  have  earned  but 
for  such  wrongful  discharge,  less  what  he  could  have  earned  by  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  which  will  be  in  reduction  of  damages. 


Employers'  Liability — Defective  Appliances— C«w|>ft^Z[  v. 
Neic  Jersey  Dry  I>ock  and  Transportation  Co.,  39  Atlantic  lieporter^  page 
658. — Action  was  brought  in  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey  by  James 
Campbell  against  the  above-named  company  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  received  in  its  employ.  A  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  trial  judge  granted  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  the  verdict 
should  not  be  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  ordered.  Upon  hearing,  the 
rule  was  made  absolute  and  a  new  trial  ordered  in  a  decision  rendered 
February  28,  1898. 

The  i)laintiff  was  a  ship  carpenter,  and  Avhile  with  others  at  work  in 
letting  a  tank  down  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel  one  of  the  hooks  on  the 
tackle  which  was  being  used  in  lowering  the  tank  broke,  letting  the 
tank  down  on  his  hand  and  crushing  it.  The  testimony  showed  that 
the  defendant's  tackle  and  hooks  were  kept  in  a  shanty  in  the  yard  of 
the  company;  that  the  boss  rigger  in  charge  of  the  work  ordered  two 
of  the  men  under  him  to  get  the  tackle  and  hooks  to  be  used  in  lower- 
ing the  tiink;  that  one  of  them  went  to  the  shanty  and  got  tacl^ie  .and 
hooks  from  there,  but  that  the  other,  instead  of  following  his  examx)le, 
picked  up  a  tackle  and  hooks  which  he  found  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
and  which  belonged  to  the  vessel  and  not  to  the  comi)any;  and  that  it 
was  a  hook  on  tliis  tackle  so  picked  up  that  broke  and  let  the  tank 
down  on  the  plaintiff's  hand. 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Gumniere, 
and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  wliich  was  prepared  by  the  court,  shows 
the  reason  for  the  decision  made  and  reads  as  follows: 

A  master  who  furnishes  to  his  servant  safe  and  suitable  appliances 
with  Avhich  to  do  the  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged  is  not  responsible 
for  injuries  received  by  the  servant  by  reason  of  defects  in  appliances 
substituted  by  a  fellow-servant  for  those  furnished  by  the  master. 


Employeks'  Liability— Furnishing  Safe  Tools— -Assumption 
OF  KisKS  by  Employee,  ie^tc— Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  v.  Warrek^  84 
Federal  Reporter,  page  866, — Action  was  brought  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York  by  one  Warrek 
against  the  above-named  coal  company  to  recover  damages  for  per- 
sonal injuries  sustained  by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  said  company  at 
its  coal  mines  near  Wilkesbaire,  Pa.  Judgment  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  Warrek  and  the  company  carried  the  case  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the 
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United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit,  which 
rendered  its  decisiou  January  25,  1898,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  court. 

Warrek  was  assigned  to  check  the  speed  of  certain  cars,  loaded  with 
coal,  running  upon  a  track  leading  from  the  company's  mines  to  a  coal 
dump.  In  so  doing  he  was  accustomed  to  use  blocks  or  wedge-shaped 
pieces  of  wood  which  were  put  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the  wheels.  He 
testified  that  Avhen  he  Avanted  new  blocks  he  would  notify  McKaa,  the 
foreman,  and  he  would  have  them  brought;  that  the  carpenter  always 
brought  them;  that  he  ordinarily  got  new  blocks  every  two  or  three 
wet»ks;  that  he  got  the  last  blocks  about  four  weeks  before  the  acci- 
dent; that  on  Friday  before  the  accident  (which  happened  Monday 
morning)  he  notified  McKaa  that  he  wanted  new  blocks;  that  on  Satur- 
day, when  Mr.  Shoemaker,  the  outside  superintendent,  told  him  to 
hurry  up,  he  replied,  "  I  can't,  Mr.  Shoemaker,  I  got  old  blocks,  a 
little  cracked  and  a  little  chipped  oft*;*'  that  both  McKaa  and  Shoe- 
maker j)romised  him  new  blocks;  that  on  Monday  morning  he  had 
blocked  5  cars  before  ho  was  hurt;  that  when  the  sixth  car  was  uncou- 
l)letl  by  his  companion  50  or  GO  feet  up  the  grade,  and  came  toward 
him,  he  took  a  block  from  the  pile  and  put  it  on  the  rail  under  the 
wlieel,  and  that  the  block  split  in  two  pieces,  and  the  wheel  came  over 
his  hand  and  injured  it. 

Tlie  opinion  of  tlie  circuit  court  of  appeals  was  delivered  by  Circuit 
Judge  Lacombe,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  he  used  the  following 
language: 

The  tlic(»ry  of  the  plaintitt'  [Warrekl  was  that  defendant  [Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Com])anyJ  was  negligent,  because  it  furnished  defective 
appliances  to  the  plaintiff'  with  wliiuh  to  do  his  work.  Ui>on  this  review 
ail  contested  (juestions  of  fact  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  plaintiff, 
since  the  jury  found  for  him.  In  view  of  the  evidence  that,  whenever 
])laintitl'  nceclcd  new  blocks,  he  applied  for  them  to  the  foreman,  where- 
upon tiie  carpenter  brought  them ;  that,  so  far  as  plaintilV  was  informed, 
there  was  no  stork  of  new  ones  from  which  he  could  supply  himself; 
that  plaintilf,  tiiree  days  before  the  accident,  and  again  two  days  before 
tlii^  aecident.  called  the  attention  both  of  the  foreman  and  of  the  outside 
superintendent  to  the  condition  of  the  blocks,  and  asked  for  sound  ones, 
and  tliat  to  his  recjuest  both  replied  *'A11  right/' and  the  foreman 
expicssly  i)romised  to  ''  give  him  new  bloi'ks  right  away,"  this  case  is  to 
be  distint;uished  from  those  cited  (m  the  bric'f,  where  the  plaintitl*  had 
a  stock  of  new  appliances  at  hand  from  which  to  help  himself,  (-on- 
cedinir  that  tlierc  was  no  duty  of  regular  ins])ection  of  the  tools  in  use 
inii)ostMl  ui)on  the  foicman  and  su])erintendent,  the  defendant  trusting 
to  the  daily  inspection  of  the  men  who  used  the  tools  for  information 
as  to  their  condition  of  repair;  nevertheless,  when  such  information  was 
given  to  them,  they  (the  foreman  and  superintendent),  not  the  jdaintitt*, 
were  the  pi()i)er  agents  to  fulfill  the  master's  duty  in  furnishing  reason- 
ably safe  tools.  Touching  the  furnishing  of  such  tools,  they  were  not 
fellow  servants  with  defendant,  but  were  the  masters  alter  ego  [viz, 
viee  prinei])als].  iSo,  too,  when  the  servant  has  called  attention  to  the 
condition  of  his  tools,  and  been  promise<l  that  safer  ones  will  be  fur- 
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uiRlied  prouiptly,  ]ie  is  not,  as  mutter  of  law,  to  be  held  negligent  for 
coiitiiiuing  to  use  tbe  old  ones.  "AVheii  a  master  liaa  expreeslj  prom- 
iaed  to  repair  a  defect,  tbe  servant  ean  reeover  for  an  injury  caused 
thereby  witliiu  such  a  (leriod  of  time  after  tlie  promise  as  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  allow  for  Its  performance,  and,  as  we  tliink,  for  an  injury 
Buffered  witluii  any  period  that  would  not  prectade  all  reasonuble  expeo- 

Mttou  that  thi*  promise  might  be  kept."     (Hough  r.  Hallway  Co^ 

|J.  S.,  226.)     The  Judgment  is  affirmed. 


do 
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Employers'  Liability — Inoompktent  Sbbvamts— Absumptiob 

Risk — Chandler  e,  Atliinlic  Con»t  Electric  liailway  Oo.,  39  Atlantic 

porter,  page  (',7i. — Thisactioii  was  brought  in  the  supreme  court  of 

ew  Jersey  by  Nettie  E.  Chandler,  administratrix  of  the  estate  of 

uguatus  E.  Chaudler.  deceased,  against  the  aliove  name<I  eompiuiy 

recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her  intestate.    The  ilechu'ation 

leged  that  the  decedent,  an  employee  of  the  defendant  (Hjmpany, 

hile  at  work  on  its  track,  without  aiiy  negligence  or  want  of  care  on 

lis  piirt,  was  rnn  down  and  killed  by  one  of  the  i-oni|iany's  carii;  that 

nipany'a  negligence,  by  which  decedent's  death  wiis  alleged  to 

lave  been  c^iiHed,  consisted  in  the  failure  of  the  company  to  provide 

suitable  fenders  or  guards  for  its  cars,  and  in  knowingly  employing  an 

unskillful  and  incompetent  motorman  to  operate  the  car  which  ran 

down  the  decedent.    The  defendant  deuiiined  to  the  declaration  as 

not  showing  a  cause  of  action,  and  after  a  hcuring  on  said  demurrer 

ibe  supreme  court  rendered  its  decision  February  28, 1808,  and  aves- 

led  the  demurrer. 

The  oiiiuiou  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Onmmere,  and  the 
syllabus  uf  the  same,  which  waj^  prepared  by  the  court,  Ik  given  below: 
A  servant  who  chooser  to  enter  into  an  employment  involving 
danger  of  personal  injury  which  tbe  master  might  have  avoided  tAkes 
upon  hiniself  the  risks  of  all  the  hazards  incident  to  the  employment, 
the  existence  of  which  are  known  to  him,  or  which  are  plain  and  obvious, 
and  which  he  has  no  reason  to  expect  will  be  counteracted  or  removed; 
and  no  action  will  lie  against  a  master  for  injuries  to  the  servant 
resulting  trom  such  damages. 

2.  A  master  owes  to  his  servants  the  duty  of  using  reasonable  care 
and  prudence  in  tbe  selection  of  thoir  fellow-servants:  ivnd,  if  ho  know- 
ingly employs  or  retains  in  his  service  an  un.skillful  or  incomjteteut 
"  ■orkman,  he  is  resjionsible  for  injuries  received  by  an  employee  through 
te  uuskillfulness  or  incompetency  of  such  workman. 


EaiPLOVKEs'    LlAHILITY  —  NEQLIOBNCE  —  FELLOW-SEHVAi 
AbBUMPTiON  OP  KiSK —  Stuckt  V.  Orleans  Hailroatl  Co., 
Beporttr, page  Hin', — This  action  was  brought  by  Frederick  W.  Stuoka 
igatQst  the  compimy  above  named,  a  strt.'et  railroad  company  opcratiiiig,  i 
I  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  civil  district  L-ouvt  of  tU«  V       '     ~ 
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Irleatifl,  La.,  to  recover  damages  for  persounl  injuriea  received  by  liim 
b'liilc  in  the  employ  of  said  company.     The  evidcuce  in  the  case  shoved 

*^t1iut  one  WiHoz,  tlie  foreman  of  the  defeudunt  company,  having  ia 
cbiirge  tlie  repairs  of  its  rolling  stock,  etc.,  had  directed  the  plaintiff 
to  go  into  the  pit  and  make  some  repairs  on  a  car;  that  one  Lasker  v/ub 
directed  to  iiccompany  hiui;  that  with  that  end  in  view  Lasker  was 
sent  to  the  ptaiutifl's  house  to  summon  him  to  come  to  the  car  honse, 
and  one  John  Villa  was  ordered  to  see  that  the  plaintift'  and  Lasker 

l-did  the  work  attording  to  directions;  that  they  went  to  work  in  the 

mit,  aud  that  on  the  morning  of  May  18,  1S1)6,  car  No.  IK  was  moved 

■om  the  shed  to  the  pit  traek  and  carried  to  the  pit,  and  while  there 

Tfiie  plaintifi'  painted  it,  top  aiid  hottom ;  that  when  this  work  had  been 
completed  said  I'ar  was  taken  away  and  car  No,  17  took  its  place  npon 
the  pit  track  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  some  repairs;  that  the 
plaintiff  was  at  ouce  set  to  work  making  repairs  upon  one  of  the  bnvkea, 
^beu,  immediately,  car  No,  8  came  into  the  shed  and,  passing  through 
a  open  switch  which  had  been  carelessly  and  negligently  left  opeu  by 
iifohn  Villa,  entered  upon  the  pit  track  and  came  into  collision  with  (:ar 
No.  17,  causing  it  to  run  over  the  plaintiff's  leg  and  to  crush  it  so  badly 
that  it  had  to  be  amputated;  that  plaintiff  was  wholly  unaware  of  the 
danger  he  was  in  while  at  work  in  the  pit;  that  he  had  been  put  to 
work  there  by  the  orders  of  the  defendant's  foremau,  in  an  emergency 
and  npon  the  spur  of  the  moment;  that  he  had  never  worked  in  the 
pit  previously,  and  that  he  had  not  been  advised  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  company  of  the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  situation  and 
employment. 
Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  company 

I  Appealed  the  case  to  the  supremo  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered 
Its  decision  J»nuary  24,  1898,  and  sustained  the  Judgment  of  the  lower 
pourt. 
'  The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Watkins, 
|ind  the  syllabus  of  the  same  was  prepared  by  the  court  and  reads  aa 
(bllows : 

1,  An  iuvitiition  from  the  master  or  proprietor  to  come  upon  danger- 
ous premises,  without  apprising  him  of  the  danger,  is  just  as  cnl|mb!e, 
and  an  iu(|uiry  resulting:  from  it  is  just  as  deserving  of  compeusiilioQ 
in  the  case  of  a  servant,  as  in  any  other, 

2.  A  man  can  not  l>e  uoderstiwd  as  contratting  to  take  upon  himself 
risks  which  he  neither  knows,  nor  suspects,  nor  has  reason  to  look  for; 
and  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  imply  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
master  not  to  invite  the  servant  into  unknown  dangers  than  one  on 
"le  part  of  the  servant  to  run  the  risk  of  them. 

3.  Whether  iuvited  upon  the  premises  by  the  contract  of  service  or 
ly  the  calls  of  business  or  by  direct  request  is  immaterial;  Che  party 

extending  the  invitation  owes  a  duty  to  the  party  accepting  it  to  see 
that,  nt  least,  ordinary  care  and  prudence  are  exerci-sed  to  protect  him 
against  dangers  not  within  his  knowledge  and  notopen  to  observation. 

4,  The  servant  assumes  the  risks  of  such  hazards  as  ai-e  apparently 
icidental  to  an  employment  intelligently  undertaken,  and  those  ouly> 
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5.  A  superior  is  presumed  to  know  whatever  may  endanger  the  jier- 
H()u  or  lite  of  an  employee  in  the  dischiirge  of  the  duties  of  his  einploy- 
nient,  aiul  is  bound  to  specially  warn  him  of  the  nature  of  the  danger, 
unless  said  employtM-  well  knew  of  the  existence  and  extent  of  the 
hazard  or  risk  and  willin^rlv  exposed  himself  to  it. 

0.  If  the  negligence  <»f  tlie  master  causeil  or  contributed  to  the  injury 
of  liis  servant,  tlie  former  is  liable  to  tlie  latter,  notwithstanding  the 
uegligtMice  of  a  fellow  servant  likewise  contributed  thereto. 

7.  When  an  injury  is  caused  partly  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant,  an<l  partly  l)y  the  failure  of  the  nnister  to  provide  the  servant 
a  reasonably  sate  place  at  which  to  work,  the  negligence  of  the  fellow- 
servant  will  not  exonerate  the  master. 

8.  When  the  service  it)  be  rendered  requires  for  its  i>erformanee  the 
em])loyment  of  several  |)ersoiis,  there  is  necessarily  incident  to  the 
8ervi(;e  ot  ea<-li  the  risk  that  the  others  may  fail  in  the  exercise  of 
the  caution  that  is  essential  to  their  mutual  safety. 

0.  f-onseqnently  there  is  im[died  in  the  contract  of  service  in  such 
case  that  each  servant  takes  upon  himself  the  risks  arising  from  the 
negligence  of  the  other  while  in  the  common  employment,  always  ]u-o- 
vided  that  the  master  is  not  negligent  in  the  selection  or  retention  of 
the  fellow  servant  rif  either,  or  in  providing  him  a  reasonably  safe  and 
suitable  place  at  which  to  work,  and  reasonably  suitable  tools  and 
materials  with  which  to  work. 

10.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a  fellow  service  within  this 
ruh*  of  Jurisprudence,  that  the  servants  should  be  fellow -laborers  in 
the  same  work  or  the  same  department  of  a  common  employments 


K3IPLOVEUS-  Liability — NEiiLiGKNCE  of  Employer — Assriwr- 
TioN  oi^HiSK — lihmdeH  r.  Varney  et  aJ.y-J9  AtUmtiv  Reporter^  p(U]e  Tir,^, — 
Til  is  action  was  brought  in  the  suj)reme  Judicial  court  of  Maine  by 
John  A.  Ivhoades  against  Isaac  Varney  and  others,  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  received  while  in  the  defendants'  emjiloy.  A  verdict  was 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  Ithoadcs,  and  the  defendants  entered  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial.  The  court  rendered  its  decision  January  5,  1808,  and 
<)V(»rruled  the  motion.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows:  The  plain- 
tilVwas  employed  to  attend  the  *Hail  stock''  in  defendants*  sawmill, 
an<l  while  so  doing  his  leg  was  broken  by  being  caught  between  a  i)ro- 
Jecting  i»oiut  or  head-block  of  the  retreating  log  carriage  and  the  frame 
siii»i)oits  of  wooden  rollers  set  in  the  lloor,  and  designed  to  facilitate 
handling  the  lumber  as  it  came  from  the  carriage.  One  of  the  defend- 
ants was  the  sawyer,  stationed  near  the  saw,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
operate  the  carriage;  and  the  negligence  which  the  plaintiff  alleged 
consisted  in  liis  ^*carelessly,  negligently,  and  without  notice,  starting 
the  machinery  operating  said  carriage'' while  the  plaintiff  was  in  the 
a<!t  of  removing  the  log  from  the  carriage. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  Judicial  court  was  delivereil  by  Judge 
Foster,  and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the  conrt, 
reads  as  follows: 

1.  Although  between  joint  employers,  one  of  them  takes  upou  kim- 
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self  the  function  of  a  workman,  tlio  relation  of  maator  an<l  servant 
jbetwoen  him  while  so  actinir  and  an  emph>yee  workiiijj  with  him]  nev- 
ertheless continnes  to  flubsi8t, 

2.  When  a  defendant  standinj^  in  the  n»lation  of  niaater  knoAvs,  of 
by  the  exereise  of  ordinary  care  ou^ht  to  know,  that  the  plaintifi*  is  in 
a  phice  of  danger,  it  is  the  dnty  of  sneh  defendant,  therefore,  to  exer- 
cise ordinary  earc  on  liis  ])art,  so  as  not  to  exiH)«c  the  ])]aintitf  to  perils 
that  might  l>y  the  exercise  of  sneh  eait»  have  been  avoid(*d. 

.S.  The  servant,  thongh  en^ployed  in  a  place  of  more  or  less  danger, 
has  a  right  to  expect  the  exercise  of  due  caro  on  the  part  of  his  employer. 

4.  Tiie  servant,  in  assuming  the  ordinary  risks  of  an  employment, 
docs  not  assume  a  risk  which  is  the  consecpience  of  the  employer's 
negligence. 


KMrLOYKus'  LiAniLii  Y— Uailuoad  Companies— Assi'MPTioN  of 
IJisKs  nv  Kmployek— Rules  for  llUNNiNa  Trains— Lj/f/c  Rock 
ami  Memphis  IxnUroad  To,  r.  Bnrry^  SI  Federal  Reporter,  page  914, — This 
action  was  bnuight  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Arkansas  by  U.  V.  Barry  against  the  above-named  railroad 
conjpany  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  while  in 
the  emjdoy  of  s:iid  company.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  jdain- 
titV,  and  the  defendant  comi)any  brought  the  case  on  writ  of  error  before 
the  United  States  ciixiuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit.  Said 
court  rendered  its  decision  January  31, 1898,  and  reversed  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Sanborn,  and 
the  follow ing,  quoted  thereft'om,  shows  the  important  facts  in  the  case 
and  the  reasons  for  the  decision: 

About  13  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  October  2fl,  1890,  engine  No.  6 
of  the  Little  Koek  and  JMemphis  iiailmad  Company  ran  into  the  i*ear 
of  a  freight  train  on  the  railroad  of  that  eonniany,  and  G.  F.  Barry, 
the  defendant  in  error,  who  was  the  ilreman  on  this  engine,  ]ea])ed  from 
it  and  was  injure<l.  lie  sued  the  eom]>any  lor  damages,  and  alleged 
that  ho  Avas  injured  by  its  negligence  in  employing  an  incom]H^tent con- 
ductor ui)on  the  train  his  engine  drew,  and  in  failing  to  give  notice  to 
its  servants  in  charge  of  engine  No.  /)  of  the  whereabouts  and  move- 
ments of  the  freight  train,  and  in  failing  to  give  notice  to  its  servants 
in  charge  of  the  freight  train  of  the  whereabouts  and  movements  of 
engiiK^  No.  r>.  Tiie  ]>]aintitf  in  errt>r,  the  railroad  company,  answered 
that  its  contluetor  was  not  incompetent^  and  that  it  was  not  its  duty 
to  give  thec(»n<luetor  and  engineer  of  either  of  the  trains  which  collided 
notice  of  the  movements  or  whereabouts  of  the  other.  Upon  these  two 
issues  the  testimony  was  conflicting,  and  the  jury  found  for  the  defend- 
ant in  error.  These  facts,  however,  weie  uncontradicted:  The  ft*eight 
train  was  a  regular  train.  Jt  had  left  llopeileld  at  *S.5t»  a.  m.;  was  due 
at  Kdmondson  at  o  a.  m.,  but  had  been  so  delayctl  that  it  did  not  leave 
that  station  until  9.4(^  a.  m.,  4  hours  and  40  minutes  Inter  than  its 
schedule  time;  and  while  it  was  standing  on  the  main  track,  on  a  curve 
in  a  deep  cut  outside  the  yard  limits,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Forrest 
City,  at  about  2  'clock  in  the  aftenioou,  engine  No.  5  crashed  into  the 
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rear  of  it.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  this  engine  had  passed  this 
freiglit  train  at  Kdmondson  at  9.30  that  morning  on  his  way  east  to 
Hopefield,  and  lie  knew  it  was  late.  When  the  superintendent  of  the 
company  delivered  the  order,  under  which  the  train  drawn  by  engine 
No.  5  was  operated  on  this  day,  to  its  conductor,  he  told  him  to  look 
out  for  this  freight  train,  as  it  was  still  in  the  bottom  between  Edmond- 
son  and  Forrest  City,  and  the  conductor  repeated  this  warning  to  the 
engineer  when  he  communicated  the  order  to  him  before  leaving  Hope- 
field.  In  the  early  part  of  this  day  a  military  company,  which  arrived 
at  Memphis  too  late  for  the  regular  passenger  train,  engaged  of  this 
railroad  company  au  extra  train  to  take  it  to  Little  lioek,  and  the 
engineer  and  fireman  of  engine  No.  5  were  directed  to  draw  this  train 
with  their  engine.  The  freight  train  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  regular 
train,  and  it  was  known  as  "No.  5." 

The  rules  of  the  company  made  this  extra  train  inferior  in  grade  to  the 
regular  freight  train,  and  imposed  upon  its  conductor  and  engineer  the 
duty  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  that  freight  train,  which  they  knew  was 
somewhere  upon  the  single  track  in  front  of  them.  These  rules  also 
required  the  crew  of  the  freight  train,  when  it  stopped  and  stood,  as  it 
did,  for  three-quaiters  of  an  hour  before  the  accident  occurred,  on  the 
curve,  in  a  deep  cut,  one-half  mile  east  of  Forrest  City,  to  immediately 
station  and  maintain  a  llagmau  10  or  12  telegraph  poles  in  the  rear  of 
its  train,  and  to  place  torpedoes  on  the  track,  not  less  than  15  telegraph 
poles  beliind  it,  for  the  purpose  of  Avarning  and  stopping  approa<;hing 
trains  which  might  follow  it.  These  rules  gave  the  employees  of  the 
company  notice  that  it  proposed  to  use  its  railroad  for  the  ]>a88age  of 
trains  at  any  time  it  chose,  and  that  they  must  protect  themselves 
against  their  approach.  The  engineer  of  the  extra  train,  however,  did 
not  keep  his  engine  under  control,  so  that  he  could  stop  it  wheuhesaw 
the  freight  train,  but  he  drove  it  on  with  such  speed  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  prevent  the  collision  alter  he  came  in  sight  of  the  regular 
train ;  and  the  crew  of  the  freight  train  failed  to  give  warning  to  the 
approaching  extra  of  the  presence  of  their  train  either  by  torpeilo  or 
by  llagman.  In  short,  these  fellow-servants  of  the  defendant  in  error 
were  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  without  which  it  is  highly  improbable, 
if  not  impossible,  that  the  accident  could  have  occurred. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  company,  however,  required  all  orders  to  be 
given  in  writing,  where  practicable;  and  counsel  for  the  defendant  in 
error  insisted  that  the  company  was  negligent  bec4iuse  it  did  not  insert 
in  the  written  order  to  the  men  in  control  of  the  extra  train  a  state- 
nient  that  the  freight  train  was  delaye<l  east  of  Forrest  City,  and  an 
admonition  to  beware  of  it,  and  because  the  train  dispatcher  did  not 
stop  the  extra  train  at  lOdmondson,  as  it  passed  there,  and  notify  its 
crew  again  that  the  freight  had  not  reached  Forrest  City.  In  sup]>ort 
of  their  view,  three  witnesses  for  the  defendant  in  error,  who  had  had 
experience  in  railroading,  testilied  that  in  their  opinion  this  course 
should  have  been  pursued.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ap])eared  by  the  evi- 
dence that  this  railroad  was  o])erate(l  under  the  standard  rules,  which 
were  prepared  some  years  ago  by  experienced  railroad  men  chosen  for 
the  i)urposc  by  the  ollicers  of  various  railroad  companies,  and  that 
they  had  been  subsequently  so  generally  adopted,  as  the  best  in  use, 
that,  in  1888,  58,000  (and  at  the  time  of  the  trial  many  more)  miles  of 
railroad  were  governed  and  oi)erated  under  them.  Three  witnesses  of 
skill  and  experience  in  the  operation  of  railroads,  who  were  familiar 
with  these  rules  and  the  practice  of  railroads  under  them,  testiHed,  in 
effect,  that  in  their  judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  had 
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prepared  and  adopted  them,  they  were  the  best  and  the  most  coudu- 
cive  to  safety  of  any  rules  in  use  in  this  country;  that  it  is  more  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  of  the  operation  of  railroads  to  require  the 
men  in  charge  of  a  train  to  look  out  for  and  protect  themselves  at  all 
time«  against  other  trains  and  engines,  without  notice  of  their  where- 
abouts and  movements,  than  it  is  to  undertake  to  give  them  notice  of 
these  movements  and  whereabouts;  and  this  for  the  reason  that  if  men 
receive  and  come  to  expect  notice  of  approaching  trains,  they  will 
invariably  relax  their  vigilance,  and  rely  upon  the  notice,  rather  than 
upon  their  watchfulness,  for  their  safety,  and  that  in  the  long  run  they 
win  be  caught  in  danger  more  frequently,  and  more  accidents  will  hap- 
pen at  times  when  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  convey  notice  to 
them,  than  would  occur  if  they  were  spurred  to  constant  watchfulness 
by  the  knowledge  that  a  train  was  liable  to  come  upon  them  at  any 
time  without  notice.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
men  who  are  warned  that  other  trains  will  pass  over  the  railroad  on 
which  they  are  operating  without  notice  to  them,  and  that  they  must 
watch  for  and  protect  themselves  against  them  at  all  times,  would 
operate  their  trains  with  more  care  and  fewer  accidents  than  they 
would  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  notify  them  of  the  whereabouts  and 
movements  of  all  trains,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expectation  of 
such  notice  might  relax  their  vigilance,  and  that  they  would  often  be 
in  locations  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  them  the  notices.  If 
exi^erience  has  ])roved  this  supposition  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
fact,  and  has  led  to  the  adoption,  of  rules  which  do  not  require,  but 
discountenance,  such  notices,  because  the  habit  of  giving  them  has 
been  found  to  increase  tlie  number  and  danger  of  accidents,  as  the 
adoption  of  these  standard  rules  by  so  many  railroad  companies  and 
the  testimony  of  the  experienced  witnesses  who  are  operating  railroads 
under  them  tend  to  show,  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  defendant  to  give  these  notices,  nor  that  its  failure  to  give  them 
was  negligence. 

The  fai't  is  not  f<n'gotten  that  the  defendant  in  error  produced  three 
witnesses  who  testitied  that  such  notices  should  have  been  given.  But 
in  our  opinion  their  testimony  is  insufficient,  in  face  of  the  evidence  of 
three  witnesses  of  equal  credibility  who  testified  to  the  contrary,  to  so 
clearly  establish  the  vice  of  the  theory,  and  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  rules  and  practice  whi<*h  companies  operating  more  than  5i<,00v) 
miles  of  raihoad  have  adopted  as  the  best  and  most  conducive  to 
safety,  as  to  warrant  a  court  in  so  declaring  as  a  nnitter  of  law.  Un- 
less the  rules  they  adopt  are  clearly  shown  to  be  palpably  unreasonable 
or  clearly  insufficient,  railroad  companies  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
negligence  on  account  of  their  adopticm  and  use.  In  our  opinion,  there 
was  no  such  i)roof  in  this  case.  The  defendant  in  error  and  the  other 
servants  of  the  (•onq)any  were  familiar  with  these  rules  and  the  theory 
upon  which  they  were  based.  By  taking  service  under  them  without 
objectiim  or  ])rotest,  they  assumed  the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  theory 
that  every  employee  who  operates  trains  must  beware  of  other  trains 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  without  notice  of  their  whereabouts,  and 
the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  system  of  rules  Avhich  was  based  \x\yoii 
this  theory. 

The  railroad  company  had  the  right  to  presume  that  its  servants  on 
these  trains  would  obey  its  rules  and  discharge  these  duties,  and  it  had 
the  right  to  act  upon  that  assumption.  It  was  its  right  to  calculate  the 
natural  and  probable  result  of  its  acts  and  omissions  ui>on  this  supi>o- 
Bition.    Indeed,  it  could  reckon  upon  no  other,  for  it  is  alike  imprac- 
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ticable  and  impossible  to  predicate  and  administer  the  rig1it«  and 
remedies  of  men  on  the  tbeory  tbat  their  associates  and  serviints  will 
eitber  disregard  their  duties  or  violate  tbe  laws.  Now,  no  one  who 
reckoneil  on  the  faithful  discbarge  of  tbeir  dntics  by  these  employees 
oonld  reasonably  have  anticipated  this  fatal  collision  as  either  a  natu- 
ral or  probable  ccmseqnence  of  the  failure  to  give  these  notices.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  the  result  of  such  failure,  had  not  tbe  unforeseen 
negligence  of  the  (engineer  of  tbe  extra  train,  and  the  gross  and  unex- 
pected carelessness  of  the  crew  of  the  freight  train,  intervened  to 
interrupt  the  natural  se(iuence  of  events,  to  turn  aside  their  course, 
and  to  prevent  tbe  safe  operation  of  these  trains,  which  was  the  natural 
and  probable  result  of  the  rules  and  the  orders  which  the  defendant 
gave.  It  was  the  gross  negligence  of  these  servants,  which  no  one 
could  anticipate,  that  constituted  the  intervening  and  proximate  caiuse, 
without  which  this  collision  could  never  have  l)een:  and  ir  is  to  tliis, 
and  not  to  the  failure  to  give  the  notices,  in  our  o]>inion,  that  this  ac^ji- 
dent  must  be  attributed,  under  tbe  maxim,  "Causa  proxima  non 
remota  spectatur."  The  judgment  below  must  be  reversed  and  tbe 
cjiuse  remanded  to  the  court  below,  with  directions  to  grant  a  new 
trial:  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Employers'  LiAniLiTY— Railroad  Compambs— Defective  Ap- 
pliances—Vice Principal — Chicago^  Burlinffton  and  Qtnnvt/  Rail- 
road  Co,  r.  KellogffyTl  Xorthirenicrn  Reporter^ page  JjJ, — This  action 
was  brought  by  George  Kellogg  against  the  above-nanied  railroad 
eom])any  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  received  while  an 
employee  of  said  company.  A  judgment  was  rendered  for  Kellogg  in 
the  district  court  of  Phelps  County,  Nebr.,  and  the  railroad  company 
carried  the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  tbe  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  March  3,  1808,  and  alTirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Bagan,  and 
the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  important  reasons  for  tbe  decision  are 
shown  in  the  following  quotatiim  therefrom: 

The  first  argument  is  that  the  petition  does  not  state  a  cause  of 
action.  Kellogg  in  his  petition  in  substance  alleges  that  on  the  7th  of 
August,  181):i,  lie  was  a  station  agent  of  the  railway  company  at  Ber- 
trand,  Xebr.;  that  it  was  his  duty  as  such  agent  to  set  the  brakes  on 
cars  left  by  passing  trains  on  the  side  tracks  at  that  station,  to  prevent 
the  wind  blowing  the  cars  off  the  side  track  onto  the  main  line;  that 
about  10  o'clock  in  tbe  evening  of  said  date  be  went  upon  a  car  stand- 
ing on  a  side  track  at  bis  stati(m  for  the  purpose  of  setting  a  brake 
tlicreon,  and  that  as  he  turned  the  brake  a  wire,  which  connected  tbe 
brake  chain  Avitli  the  brake  rod,  broke,  precipitating  him  from  the  car 
on  the  bumpers  thereof,  and  injuring  him;  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  defective  condition  of  the  brake;  that  the  company  had  negli- 
gently ])ermitted  this  brake  to  become  and  remain  oat  of  repair,  in 
this,  that  the  chain  which  connects  the  brake  with  the  brake  rod 
should  be  fastened  to  the  latter  by  a  half  incb  iron  bolt;  that  this  had 
been  lost  out,  and  someone  had  connected  tbe  rod  and  ohain  with 
a  wire  which  was  wholly  unlit  for  tbat  purpose.    It  is  now  insisted 
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that  tbis  petition  does  not  state  a  cause  of  action,  biKause  it  does  not 
allege  that  the  com])any  kneAv  that  the  brake  vras  out  of  re])air,  had 
been  improperly  repaired  with  a  wire,  or  that  it  had  been  in  that  con- 
d]tu)n  for  such  a  lenj^th  of  time  that  the  com]>any  shouhl  be  charged 
with  notice  of  its  defective  condition.  We  think  this  nr^umcnt  un- 
tenable. It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  at  all  times,  to  furnish  his  servants 
with  tools  and  appliances  reasonably  safe  and  tit  for  the  imrposes  for 
which  they  are  desiorned;  and  if  a  servant,  where  the  defect  of  an  ap- 
])liance  is  not  obvious,  and  where  he  has  no  knowledge  of  such  defect, 
and  is  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  knowing  such  defect  without 
negligence  on  his  owii  i)art,  is  injured  while  attempting  to  use  in  the 
service  of  the  master  a  tool  or  appliance  designed  for  the  work  in  hand, 
the  master  is  liable  iVn^  such  injury.  Since  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
station  agent  to  inspect  this  brake,  nor  to  repair  it  if  he  found  it  defect- 
ive, and  since  he  did  not  know  that  the  brake  was  out  of  order,  he  had 
the  right  to  presume  that  it  was  in  proper  condition  and  reasonably  tit 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended;  and  the  general  allegation 
that  the  railroad  conii)any  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  in  permitting 
the  brake  to  become  and  renmiu  out  of  repair,  coupled  with  the  other 
allegations  of  the  ]>etition  as  to  the  plaintiiVs  duty,  and  his  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  brake,  rendered  the  petition 
invulnerable  to  demurrer. 

A  second  argument  is  that  the  judgment  can  not  stand  because  Kel- 
logg's  injury  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  a  felloAV-servant.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  absence  of  statute,  the  general  rule  is  that  a  master  is 
not  liable  to  one  servant  for  an  injury  which  he  has  sustaiuHl  through 
the  negligence  of  a  feUow  servant.  In  this  case  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  railroad  company  has  in  its  employ,  at  various  stationa  along  its 
road,  car  repairers  or  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  cars  of 
the  c<mipany,  the  wheels  and  brakes,  and  other  appliances  thereof,  and 
if  a  brake  is  fiound  out  of  order,  to  repair  it.  The  evidence  does  not  dis- 
close that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  station  agent  (Kellogg)  to  ]nsi)ect  the 
cars  that  came  to  his  station,  nor,  should  he  discover  that  a  car  or  an 
appliance  thereof  was  out  of  order,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  repair  it. 
In  the  case  at  bar,  if  we  are  to  consider  that  the  veidict  of  the  jury 
includes  a  finding  that  Kellogg,  the  station  agent,  was  not  .1  fellow- 
servant  of  his  coem])Ioyce,  the  car  repairer  or  inspector,  the  evidence 
in  the  record  justilies  that  linding;  and  if,  from  the  admitted  facts,  it 
is  ibr  us  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  law,  whether  the  station  agent  and  the 
car  repairer  or  inspector  were  fellow-servants,  then  we  answer  that 
they  were  not. 

The  mastei-'s  liability  in  a  case  like  the  one  at  bar  does  not  rest 
u]H>n  an  exce])tion  to  the  general  rule  that  a  master  is  not  liable  to  one 
servant  for  an  injury  caused  to  the  latter  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant.  It  rests  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  master  to 
furnish  the  servant  tools  and  appliances  reasonably  fit  and  safe  for  the 
jierformanco  of  the  duties  required  of  the  servant:  and  if  the  master 
delegates  to  a  servant  the  sele<*tion,  insi>ection,  and  furnishing  ot  these 
tools  and  apidiances,  such  a  servant  then  stands  in  the  place  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  such  servant's  neglect  in  the  ])remises  is  the  master's  neglect. 
Or,  applying  the  rule  to  the  case  at  bar,  the  common  master  delegated 
to  the  car  insi)ector  the  duty  of  inspecting  and  repairing  these  brakes. 
That  car  inspector  then,  in  that  matter,  stood  in  the  phu*o  of  the  rail- 
way company  itself,  and  the  ear  insi>ector's  relation  to  the  station 
agent  was  not  that  of  fellow  servant,  but  of  vice  principal.  Judgment 
affirmed. 
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Garnishments- Property  Subject  to  —  Payments  by  Gar- 
nishee— Hall  r.  Armour  Packing  Co.j  29  Southeastern  Reporter^  page 
130, — This  was  a  garnishment  proceeding  brought  in  the  superior  court 
of  Bibb  County,  (la.,  by  C.  H.  Hall  against  the  above-named  couipauy. 
Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  company,  and  the  plaintiff,  Hall,  carried 
the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  July  28, 1897,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court. 

Neither  the  facts  in  the  case  nor  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  are 

given,  but  the  syllabus  of  the  opinion  was  prepared  by  the  court,  and 

the  following  is  quoted  therefrom : 

A  garnishment  served  upon  an  employer  is  not  effectual  to  reach  the 
salary  of  an  employee  if  the  former  w^as  not  indebted  to  the  latter  at 
the  time  the  garnishment  was  served,  and  did  not  become  indebted  to 
him  previous  to  the  time  of  making  answer;  and  this  is  true  although 
the  employer,  even  after  service,  paid  the  employee  his  salary  in 
advance,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  same  from  being  reached  by 
the  garnishment. 


Union  Labor  only  to  be  Employed  on  Public  Works- 
Right  OF  City  Authorities  to  Make  Such  Provision  in  Con- 
tracts— Building  Trades  Council  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of 
Chicagoj  Vol,  XXXj  Xo,  30j  Chicago  Legal  XewSy  page  2i9. — This  case 
was  submittvcd  in  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  UK,  under  an  act 
approved  June  17,  1887,  page  158,  acts  of  1887  (sec.  100  of  chap.  110, 
Revised  Statutes  of  1891),  providing  for  the  oral  submission  of  certain 
controversies  to  the  court  without  formal  pleadings.  The  decision  was 
rendered  March  12,  1898,  and  the  submission  dismissed  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  such  legal  controversy  in  the  case  as  was  coutem- 
l)lated  by  said  act. 

The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  Tuley,  and  reads  in  part  as 
follows  : 

The  (juestions  submitted  are:  Whether  the  board  of  education  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  has  **tlie  right  to  insert  in  all  contracts  and  speci- 
fications connected  therewith  the  provision  that  none  but  union  labor 
shall  be  employe<l  in  any  part  of  the  work  where  said  work  is  classified 
under  any 'existing  union;'"  and  second,  Whether  said  board  of  edu- 
cation has  the  right  to  enforce  a  rule  whereby  "none  but  union  work- 
men shall  be  employed  and  placed  upon  the  pay  roll  of  the  board.'^ 

There  would  be  no  question  raised  if  the  contracts  or  pay  rolls  in 
question  were  those  of  a  i)rivat«  individual  as  to  his  right  to  provide 
for  the  employment  of  union  labor  only.  A  private  individual  has  the 
undoubted  right  to  put  any  such  provision  in  any  contract  that  he  may 
make,  or  he  may  put  in  aprovision  that  no  union  labor  shall  beemploj'ed 
in  carrying  on  tlie  contract.  He  may  insert  either  provision  that  he 
wishes,  at  a  loss  to  himself,  or  from  mere  sentiment  or  caprice.  The 
law  recognizes  the  right  of  an  individual  to  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own  in  that  regard.    There  can  be  no  donbt  but  that  under  certaiD 
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circumstances  the  board  of  education  might  insert  in  its  contracts  a 
provision  for  the  employment  of  none  but  union  labor,  or  provision 
that  no  union  labor  should  be  employed;  but,  being  ])ublic  officials, 
charged  with  the  duties  of  a  public  trust,  the  members  of  the  board 
could  not  act,  knowingly,  at  a  loss  to  the  i)ublic  funds,  or  from  mere 
sentiment  or  caprice,  or  from  any  motive  other  than  to  subserve  the 
public  interests  and  to  faithfully  discharge  the  public  trust  confided  to 
them. 

If  the  board  should  find  that  the  skilled  labor  of  the  country  was 
practically  organized  into  "  unions,'' whose  members  refused  to  work 
with  nonuniouLsts ;  that  unless  a  clause  requiring  all  work  to  be  done 
by  ''union''  labor  be  inserted  there  will  probably  be  "strikes"  upon  the 
work,  causing  delay,  loss,  and  trouble  incident  to  strikes;  and  if  it 
should  find  that  by  reason  of  the  situation  confronting  the  board 
it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  to  insert  such  provision ;  or,  in  other  words, 
if  the  board  should,  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  ]>ublic  trust,  be  honestly 
of  the  opinion  after  due  investigation  that  the  public  interests,  both  as. 
to  economy  in  tlie  construction  of  the  work  and  the  character  of  the 
work  done,  would  be  best  subserved  by  the  insertion  of  the  union  labor 
clause  in  the  contracts,  it  would  clearly  have  the  right,  and  it  would 
be  its  duty  to  insert  such  a  provision. 

There  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  doubt  of  the  legality  of  the  union- 
labor  clause,  nor  as  to  the  rule  as  to  placing  none  but  unionists  upon 
the  pay  roll  if  the  board  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  inter- 
ests would  be  best  i)romoted  thereby.  The  propriety  of  so  doing,  or 
the  justification  of  so  doing,  is  a  question  solely  for  the  board  to  decide. 
They  must  decide  as  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties  and  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  them. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  board  of  education  being  a  public 
agency,  and  the  work  in  question  being  work  which  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ]>ublie,  that  it  is  against  public  policy  that  the  board  of  educa- 
tion should  discriminate  as  between  "union"  and  "nonunion"  labor. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  for  the  board  of  education  to  decide  itself, 
or  to  be  guided  by  what  it  believes  to  be  the  best  x>ublic  policy.  It  is 
for  the  State  legislature  to  determine  <juestions  of  public  poIi4ry.  The 
board  of  education  has  no  legislative  duties  to  perform  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  on  of  its  imblic  works,  and  in  the  absence  of  limita- 
tions or  restrictions  imposed  by  the  State  legislature,  it  must  i)erform 
its  duties  and  discharge  its  trust  with  a  view  solely  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  public,  having  regard  to  economy  iu  the  construction  of  the 
work  contracted  for  and  the  quality  of  work  to  be  done. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  there  is  no  such  legal  "  controversy"  between 
the  parties  to  this  submission  (the  board  of  education  and  the  Build- 
ing Trades'  Council)  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  act  under  which 
this  submission  is  made.  Certainly  no  mandamus  would  lie  against  the 
board  of  education  to  make  it  insert  in  its  contract  a  "union-labor" 
or  a  "nonunion  labor''  clause,  and  there  is  no  agreement  between  the 
board  and  the  Building  Trades'  Council  which  the  latter  could  lile  a 
bill  to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
controversy  between  these  parties  within  the  purvicAv  of  the  act  in 
question. 

The  submission  made  to  the  court  will  therefore  be  dismissed  for  that 
reason. 


LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATIHG  TO  LABOE  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANTJAEY  1,  1896.  • 

i  riir  S<TonU  S|ii.Tiiil  l:**]!!-)!-!  oi'  ili<-  1)«-]»artiueiit  roi)taio4  all  LkW.-»  of  tbo  variolic  StaivA  ami  Terri- 
ti>ri«:M  ami  ni  tlif  Cuiteil  States  ri'laiiii;:  t<>  laltor  in  I'orrc  January  1.  l^lMi.  Later  eiia«.tiuenld  are 
n.-pr'Nliued  iri  >>iii.-rr!4rii\e  i^i^uc:*  of  tfio  iSullftin  lioni  t\m*r  to  tiiu«  ai*  publii*ht*d.) 

GEORGIA. 

ACTS  OF  1S«.»7. 

Act  X<>.  SIO. — Conrict  labor. 
iPa-*-  71. » 

Si:rTH»N'  <».  Tho  [priBon]  conitnl^ision  shall  h;ivo  complete  innun^^enieiit  aud  con- 
trol of  tli»'  Sr:it»5  coiivirts,  shall  re^riilate  the  houn  of  their  labor:  •  *  -  §»fy^ 
ritUd  flirt hw.  That  any  ))«M'9o!i  or  o<*rporation,  Laviii;^  hired,  any  conviotM  iiuiler  the 
]irovi8ions  of  this  n<'t,  an<l  I'ailin*;  or  refiibiii;;  to  comply  >rith  the  regulatiuiis  of 
tlic  (OMiiniftsirin,  hhall  forfeit  all  rights  under  any  contract  of  hiring,  au<l  iu  their 
di.scret ion  Haiti  eoniinirtsion  shall  haye  power  And  aiitliority  to  take  from  said  hirer 
the  <'onvicts  ho  hireil,  and  n-hire  the  8ame  iiniler  the  provisions  of  this  net.     *     •     * 

i^KC.  K  '  '  '  The  eoniniission  shall  have  erected  ou  naid  laud  so  purchased 
[nun-hascd  for  a  prison  farnij  sui table  buildings,  stockades,  aud  appurteuuucea  for 
the  Hafe-k<'i«pinijand  can*  of  the  following  elasscs  of  convicts:  Females,  b€>!k8  under 
ir»  years  of  a;;e,  and  Huch  aged,  iiitirm  or  diseased  convicts  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  comniiHsion,  shonld  not  be  hire<l  out:  Pvonded,  That  the  eommisaion  shiill  have 
]»ower  and  authority,  iu  its  discretion,  to  take  from  any  hirer  any  convict  irhoiu 
th«'y  have  hired  out  aud  to  place  such  couvirt  upon  the  farm  herein  pr(»vidcd  for, 
relieving  snrh  hirer  of  that  i>art  of  tho  hire  of  sueh  convict  for  the  time  duriug  whieh 
Hurh  liiri-r  is  thus  deprived  of  tho  services  of  sueh  convict:  I'rorUhd  furthir.  That 
said  connniKsiiin  shall  likewise  liave  power  and  authority,  iu  it8  discretion,  to  take 
from  s:iid  faiui  any  boy  ujion  his  reaching  the  ago  of  15,  or  thereafter,  aud  hiring 
him  out  as  oth«T  convicts  are  to  bo  hired  under  the  iirovisious  of  this  act.  *-  *  • 
The  eoiiiniissiou  shall  sell,  to  the  best  advantage,  all  surplus  proilucts  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  sliall  apply  the  ]>i-oceeds  thereof  to  the  niahiteuauee  of  tho  institDtion 
as  far  as  necessary.  Should  any  surplus  fuuds  arise  from  this  source  they  ahall  l»c 
paid  into  the  State  treasury  aunually,  and  the  commission  shall,  at  tife  end  of  each 
<|uarter,  inakt^  to  the  governor  a  detailed  report  of  all  such  transactions:  Proridtd, 
'J'ho  commissinn  shall  have  authority  t«>  furnish  sueh  surplus  products,  or  any  part 
theiTof,  to  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insaue  at  Milledgeville,  the  Academy  for  the 
Blind  at  Macon,  and  to  the  .School  for  tho  Deaf  at  Cave  Spring,  should  this  be  found 
practicable. 

SKr.  *J.  If  by  reason  of  the  forfeiture  of  any  lease  contract  now  in  existence  any 
>ortinn  of  tho  convicts  should  be  retaken  by  the  State  from  the  present  lesaeea 
jefi>re  the  lease  contract  expires,  the  commission  may,  in  their  discretion,  place  said 
convicts  so  retaken  upon  said  land,  making  suitable  arrangements  for  their  care  aud 
maintenanee,  and  utili/e  their  labor  in  erecting  tho  buildings,  stockadea,  and  appur- 
tenances luretoCore  ])rovided  for,  or  such  other  labor  as  the  connnissitm  dei^m  pmfit- 
ablr;  or  if  e«iuitablo  arrangements  can  be  made  with  any  of  said  lessees  whend>y 
the  State  may  resume  control  of  such  ])ortion  of  tho  convicts  as  may  be  needed  for 
this  pnrjtose,  the  commission  is  authorized  to  make  such  arrangements  and  use  said 
convicts  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  specilied,  but  no  such  arrangement  shall 
be  made  unless  it  will  be  <heaper  to  tiie  State  than  free  labor. 

Si:(\  10.  Should  the  authorities  of  any  rountv  or  any  municipal  corporation  In  this 
Stat(*  desire  to  utilize  any  number  of  State'  or  j'tdony  convicts  on  the  public  roads  or 
works  in  their  respective  counties  or  municipal  corporations,  said  authorities  may 
file  with  said  comuiissii>n  a  requisition  stating  tho  number  wante<l,  the  kind  of 
wo  k  to  bo  <lone,  and  the  term  for  which  they  will  bo  want^Ml,  which  requisition 
most  be  tiled  with  said  board  bv  the  10th  day  of  August,  l^i)8,  and  said  commission 
is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  said  county  authorities  the  number  bo  required. 
After  the  ytNir  18!iH  the  said  requisitions  shall  be  tiled  by  tho  commission  in  theorder 
in  which  same  are  received,  and  the  convicts  furnished  thereon  as  the  commiasioB 
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may  be  able,  respect  bein^ic  ^'^^  to  the  amount  oflcrod.  The  convicts  furnished 
iintler  this  8«»cti<)n  shall  bo  short-term  (not  ov«r  two  years)  men,  and  physically  able 
to  do  the  work  rei|uired  of  them.  In  no  event  shall  any  coanty  be  fuhiishtMl  with 
felony  convicts  whose  anthorities  fail  to  work  its  own  misdemeanor  convicts  on  the 
public  nvads  or  ]>ublic  works.  Should  such  requinltion  be  made,  and  the  convicts 
furnished,  the  county  or  municipal  authorities  shall  firovide,  without  cost  to  the 
8tat4s  all  trunsportation,  maintenance,  guards,  and  other  necessaries,  and  shall  pay 
to  tile  State  not  Ichh  than  $3ti  ]>er  annum  for  each  convict,  to  be  collected  and 
applied  as  the  hiro  of  conviets  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  said  conviete  shall  be 
governed  and  controlled  by  the  rules  and  regulations  provided  1>y  the  commiHsion. 

Sue.  11.  At  the  same  time  that  advertisements  are  publiHhed  for  the  purchase  of 
laml,  HH  provided  by  section  8  of  tliis  act,  said  commission  shall  run  a  similar  ad vcr- 
tisfMucut  offering  ibr  hire,  for  terms  not  lon;;er  than  5  years,  all  the  convicts  not 
cnibract'd  in  stM'tioii  8  of  this  a«'t,  and  not  furnished  the  county  nuthoriticH,  as  pro- 
vided hy  section  10,  to  be  em]doyed  at  any  labor  consistent  with  reasonable  ])uuish- 
nirnt  and  the  physical  ability  of  tho  convicts:  Proridtdj  That  the  convicts  shall,  as 
far  HM  possible  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  be  so  worked  that 
thn  ))roilucts  of  their  labor  shall  come  least  in  competition  with  that  of  free  labor: 
VroriilM  further^  That  in  no  case  shall  convicts  be  worketl  in  faetf>Hes  where  women 
are  employ<^l:  the  State  funiishinji^  all  guanls,  physicians,  the  hirer  furnishing 
transiiortation,  maintenance,  mcilieine,  clothinfi:,  ami  all  other  necessaries,  and  snch 
bnil(*in$r8  as  may  1h>  iTquiivd  ( wliich  shall  be  stated  in  the  a<lvortisement),  and  pay- 
in;;  quarterly  for  tho  annual  labor  of  the  conviets  at  an  aj^reetl  price  per  annum  per 
capita.  At  the  time  fixed  in  said  advertisement  the  commiSMion  shall  award  said 
convicts,  or  any  of  them,  to  the  bidder  or  bidders  who  oiler  the  hiji:hest  and  best 
])ri4'e  for  the  labor,  but  may  reject  any  and  all  of  said  bidn,  and  may  make  any  other 
contract  of  hiring;  on  the  ]dan  Hpt'(>itic'd  which,  in  their. jnilj^mont.  will  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  t!ii4  act  and  bubscrvc  the  best  interests  oi'  the  State.  Any  hirer  shall 
have  tho  r'l^ht  to  sublet,  by  and  with  the  eon.sent  of  tho  commission,  any  number  or 
all  tho  convicts  hired  hy  him.  ]»ro>  itled  that  there  shall  be  no  add»tinnal  expense  to 
tho  state,  'i'he  commission,  in  hiring  the  convicts,  may  contract  with  one  or  more 
]>ei>ons  or  companies,  but  no  bids  for  less  than  5<)  nor  more  than  .^M^O  conviets  shall 
be  received;  and  all  convicts  sentenced  after  A]>ril  1,  18!M^  to  tho  penitentiary 
sh.'ill  be  disposed  of  bv  the  commission  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
thi«a«t.     '     •     * 

SKt'.  13.  Upon  tho  expiration  of  the  ])resont  lease  contract,  the  commission  shall 
dace  upon  the  property  purchased  the  females,  who  shall  l>e  put  at  such  labor  as  is 
J)cKt  snit-ed  to  their  sexand  strength.  They  shall  also  place  upon  said  farm  or  farms 
all  boys  under  !.'>  years  of  age,  who  shall  do  put  at  snch  work  as  is  best  suited  to 
their  strength  and  age,  making  provisions  for  such  moral  and  manual  training  as 
may  bo  conducive  to  their  reformation  and  restoration  to  good  citizenship.  Snch 
ai;ed,  infirm,  or  diseased  convicts  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  should  not 
bo  hired  out,  and  such  others  as  may  1>e  needed  or  reserved  by  said  commission,  shall 
be  put  at  snch  labor  as  the  commission  may  direct.  The  convicts  required  by  the 
county  or  municipal  authorities  for  pu1>lio  works  therein  shall  be  delivere<l  to  said 
county  or  municipal  authorities,  and  tho  residue  shall  be  put  at  labor  on  the  con- 
tracts of  hiring  made  as  herein  providi'd. 

Src.  17.  All  laws  ami  parts  of  laws  i:i  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  December  21, 1807. 
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ACTS  OF  1807,  SPECIAL  SESSION. 
CiiArTKU  <>. — Unhilittf  of  rnUrond  com  pan  \cb  for  inJuHes  of  employm. 

Skotiox  1.  Kvery  person,  n-cciver.  or  corporation  operating  a  railroad  or  street 
railway  the  line  of 'which  shall  be  Hituated  in  wholo  or  in  part  in  this  State,  shall 
be  liaide  for  all  damages  sustained  by  anv  servant  <ir  employee  thereof  while 
engaged  in  tho  work  of  operating  the  cai*s,  locomotives,  or  trains  of  such  person, 
receiver,  or  corporation,  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  servant  or 
employee  of  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  and  the  fact  that  such  servants 
or  employees  wen;  fellow-servants  with  each  other  shall  not  impair  or  destroy  such 
liability. 

Skc!.  2.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  person,  receiver,  or  cornoration, 
cent  red  ling  or  operating  a  railroad  or  street  railway  the  line  of  which  shall  be  situ- 
ated in  whole  or  in  ]>art  in  this  State,  who  are  intrusted  by  snch  person,  receiver,  or 
corporatism  with  the  authority  of  su]>erintcndenoe,  control^  or  command  of  other 
servants  or  employees  of  snch  i>erson,  receiver,  or  corporation,  or  with  the  auth 
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^^^Bto  direi^t  nny  other  miiplnyee  in  the  pevformnDce 

^^^Hsrice  prlncipala  of  hiicIi  person,  ri-eelvet,  or  iMjr|>i 

^^Vvith  Ilitilr  I'oeniptoyKea. 

^^Bi       But'.  3.  All  persona  wboore  engaged  in  the  comtunn  aorviee  uf  snob  person,  i 

or  uiirpuration,  controlling  or  operating  a  raitrosd  or  etrnot  rnitwa;.  Mid  who  while 
BO  cTDployod  are  in  the  aume  grade  of  eniploj'menl  ftnd  are  doiOR  tlie  sami.-  ch»raet«r 
of  vork  or  service  and  are  working  together  at  the  snme  tfme  And  plorK  and 
at  tlie  Buue  piece  of  work  anil  to  a  commoii  pnrpoae,  are  fellow-servanU  with  <^ach 
oUier.  Kmployees  who  do  not  come  within  the  pri>visioni  of  this  no tiou  ahull  not 
l>e  considered  fellow -servants. 

Kec.  4,  N'o  contract  tnodo  between  the  employer  nnd  cinployaa  Itoxed  aimn  IhoooD- 
tininni'v  of  Ueiith  or  injury  of  the  employee  and  limit  iHK  the  linbility  of  the  euiployct 
Buder  this  act  or  fixing;  dam ogea  to  be  recovered  shall  ho  valid  or  hinding. 

•  SBC.  5.  Kothin((  in  tTiis  uut  ahall  be  helil  to  impair  or  diuiinish  the  dotenao  nt  con- 
"^Ibntory  negliReuce  when  the  injury  of  the  servant  or  euiploycw  li  oniiaod  pr^xi- 
aat>?ly  by  hft  own  contributory  negUg^nce. 
Sbo,  i>.  The  short  duration  of  the  ajieoiitl  aoMinn  of  the  legislature,  and  the  fact 
tbut  the  exiatini;  follow- eer van t  taw  u  innde[|uate  to  accompliah  iU  purpoaea,  knd 
the  fact  that  a  largo  portion  of  ojr  oitizona  have  no  adirquate  rom    '     "  * 

injnriea  sustaineil,  create  aa  emergency,  and  an  imperative  public 
that  the  conalitational  nile  retinlriug  bills  to  be  road  on  Ihrno  ser 
the  same  is  hereby  saapended,  and  that  this  act  take  effect  and  be  ii 
after  ila  pasaagre,  and  it  is  so  enacted. 
Approved  Jrine  IV,  1897, 

[NoTi;. — The  foregoing  act  passed   lb.-  senate  by  a  >ote  « 
passed  thu  bousu  by  a  vote  of  yeas  6i,  nays  40.] 


aedy  for  peraonal 
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a  20,  uaja  h;  and 


^^V       SbCTTOX    I.    All    KV^'i 

I  penitentlury,  prison,  refc 
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tHAPTER  155, — Jfartfnj  w 


■l-mude  BBOdt. 


att 


labor  in  any 
onvitt  labor  fa 

iployed  ill  any  ^tate,  except  the  State  of  Wiaconatu,  and  imported,  broii)>IiI  or 
intrwlitced  into  the  fitatti  of  Wiaoonain,  ahall  before  bvinK  expoBod  for  aul«,  be 
branded,  labeled  or  marked  aa  hereinafter  provided,  and  ahall  not  he  exposed  for 
■ale  in  any  place  within  thia  State  without  anch  briind,  lubi-l  or  mark. 

8Ki'.  2.  The  brand,  label  or  mark  hereby  teiiiiired,  sh^I  coutuin  at  the  be»d  or  top 
Uiercof  the  words  "  convict- made,"  followed  by  the  year  and  name  of  the  iwMiitmi' 
'tiary J  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment  in  which  It  waa  mude,  tu  plain 
EDglish  lettering,  of  the  style  and  size  known  ss  great  primer  Uoman  coiideiiwd 
capitals.     The  brand  or  mark  ahall  in  ail  cases,  where  tho  nature  of  the  aiticlo  will 

Crmit,  bo  placed  upon  tho  same,  and  only  where  anch  braii<1iug  or  marking  is 
poaaible  ahall  a  label  be  used,  and  where  a  label  ia  uaed  it  ahall  bo  in  the  form  of 
a  paper  tag,  nhirh  shall  he  attached  hy  wire  to  each  article  where  the  nature  uf  the 
article  wilt  permit,  and  plaeeil  aeonrely  iipou  the  box.  crate  «r  other  covering  in 
which  such  goods,  wares  or  merchanilise  may  be  jiacked,  ahippcd  or  exposed  for  sale. 
Baid  branil,  mark  or  label  shnll  bo  placed  upon  the  outside  of  and  upon  the  must 
congpicuuiia  part  of  the  liuiahed  article  and  its  box,  crate  or  covering. 

S»('.  'A.  It  shnll  bo  tho  ditty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statietics  and  the  district 
attonieys  of  the  eevernl  counties  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  thia  act,  and  when, 
npon  complaint  or  utherwise,  the  commissioner  of  labor  atatistics  has  reaitou  to 
Mlinve  that  thia  act  is  being  violati^d,  ha  shall  ailvise  the  district  attorney  of  tli« 
,M>unty  wherein  sneh  alleged  violntloa  has  orcnrred,  of  that  fact,  giving  the  Infoi- 
'iiuition  in  su]>port  of  hia  eonclnalons,  and  such  diatrict  attorney  ahall  at  once  iiiaU* 
'tnte  tho  proper  legal  proceeiHoga  to  eomppl  compliance  with  this  act. 

Sxc.  4.  A  person  knowingly  having  in  his  poBseaFiion  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or 

offering  for  aide,  any  oonvlct-mnde  gooda,  wares  or  meri'handise,  mannfactnre<l  in 

"  ly  8tat«,  except  tlie  8tata  of  Wixfonsin,  without  the  brand,  mark  or  label.  rei)u{red 

~  '     ~   or  who  removes  or  defaces  each  brand,  mark  or  label,  ia  guilty  at  a  miiwte> 

,  puniahnble  by  afineof  not  Ii-ks  than  one  hundred  dollara,  nor  more  ihau  Ave 

hundred  dollars,  in  the  dincretion  of  tho  rourt. 

Ski'.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  li-om  and  after  Ita  pawuige  nod 
publication. 
Approved  April  1,  Uj*J7. 


LABOR    LAWS — WISCONSIN ACTS    OP    1897. 

CiiApTKR  358.— /{(HI I'd  vf  nrbilraliiKi  and  eontWalioB. 

Suction  1.  Seotioa  1,  of  cbitpler  304,  of  the  laws  of  1SS6,  ts  liercliy  a, 
adding  at  ibeund  or  eaid  «ectii)0  tbe  follonitig:  All  re'iiiesta  and  comu 
iotPD^d  for  snid  board  mny  be  adilre«seil  to  the  governor  at  Madison,  wbo  sliiill  iit 
ouce  refer  tUf  aami!  to  the  Raid  l>oard  fur  tbeir  ikctioo. 

Sec.  3.  Suction  3,  of  said  chaptur  3i!J.  of  tho  laws  of  1895,  is  Lereby  aiii(>ndi'd  by 
strikiDKont  tbo  word  "aball ''  in  the  eijjbtli  lloe  of  said  Bectiun  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof,  the  words  "  may  witbiiut  nny  npplication  therefor  and ; "  and  further 
l>y  maerting  aft«r  tbo  word  "  tberciitter"  in  tlie  tuuth  line  of  «aid  Hedtlou,  the  word 
"shall,"  so  that  said  aection  nbc-n  no  nmi'aded  ghall  read  as  follows;  Section  3. 
Wbonover  ftiiy  controveray  or  dift'eronoe  not  the  snbjecl.  of  litigation  in  the  courts  of 
thia  State  exist-s  between  iin  employer,  whether  an  individual,  copartnership  or  cor- 
poration, and  his  einploveea,  if  at  the  time  he  employs  not  less  than  twenty -five  per- 
BODS  in  the  same  ^onenu  line  of  bosiDesa  in  any  city,  village  or  tonu  in  tliia  State, 
said  hoard  may,  witliont  any  npptiontioa  therefor,  and  upon  applicatiun  aa  herein- 
after provided,  and  as  aooit  aa  practirahlo  thereafter,  [shull]  visit  the  locality  of  tho 
dlspnte  and  make  careful  inquiry  into  the  ctuut  thereof,  hear  all  jiersoon  interested 
thereiu  who  may  como  before  them,  advise  the  respective  parties  what,  if  ikiiything, 
shonld  he  done  or  submitted  to  l>y  either  or  both  to  sd,iust  said  dispute,  and  make  * 
written  decislou  thereof.  This  decision  shall  at  ouce  he  maile  pnblic,  aluill  he  nub- 
lisheil  in  two  or  more  newspupers  published  in  the  locality  of  snch  dispute,  shall  be 
recorded  npon  proper  hooka  of  record  to  be  kept  by  the  aci^retary  of  Haid  hoard,  and 
a  succinct  statement  thereof,  published  in  the  aounal  report  hereinafter  provided 
for,  and  said  hoard  shiill  canse  a  copy  of  such  decision  to  be  filed  with  the  clertr.  of 
the  city,  village  or  town  whfrc  eaid  hasinesH  is  carried  on. 

Sbc.  3.  This  act  Bhull  take  effcet  aud  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  paBSage  and 
pnblicatiop. 

Approved  April  17,  1KH7. 

Chae'teh  ;i38. — JCx4'miiialioH,  'iiynnia^,  r'li\,  o/  plumbers. 

SsmoN  1.  No  person,  firm  or  oorporation  euciiged  in  or  working  at  the  bmijnesa 
fif  jilnmhlng,  iti  cities  of  the  Drat,  accoTiil  and  third  cImb,  ahull  hereafter  engnge  Id 
or  work  at  said  bnsinens  in  this  State,  either  nn  a  master  or  employing  plumbitr,  or  oa 
Bjonmeyraanplamher,  nnleaiianch  person,  Armor  corporation,  first  rooeives  a  license 
therefor,  iu  accordance  with  the  provisiona  of  tf  '~  ~  ' 


Site.  3.  Any  person  desiring  to  engage  in  or  work  at  tho  buaiut^ss  of  plumbinK, 

either  ris  a  master  ni  employing  plumber,  or  aa  a  ,|onrneyman  plnmbcr,  aliall  Mpplf 
.  to  thii  hoard  of  public  works  uhere  such  i^xist,  or  the  hoiird  of  health  having  Juris- 


I 


[  diction  iu  thi^  locality  where  he  intends  to  engage  in  or  work  itt  such  b 
I  ihall,  at  such  time  cind  place  as  may  he  designatpd  by  th>'  board  of  fxaiuinors  hero- 
[  inafler  provided  for,  to  whom  suoU  application  shall  be  referred,  be  examined  rh  to 
hia  qualilii^iitiona  for  such  business.  In  case  of  a  firm  or  corporation,  the  eiamina- 
'  tion  and  licenKiug  of  any  one  member  of  the  firm  or  the  manager  of  the  ocirporatiun, 
shall  satisfy  tho  reiiuirementa  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  There  wilt  ho  in  every  city  of  the  lirst,  second  and  third  class,  having  a 
system  of  water  supply  or  sewerage,  a  board  of  examiners  of  plnnibers,  cousistjug 
of  the  board  of  nnbliu  works,  or  where  such  hoard  dues  not  exist,  tho  chairman  of 
the  board  of  health,  an<l  in  cities  having  an  inspector  of  plumbing,  the  inapectoi  of 
plumbing  of  said  city,  who  shall  be  menihere\  ofGcio  of  said  board,  and  serve  with- 
out compenBatiuu,  and  a  third  nicuiber  who  shall  be  a  practical  phinilier.  Sni<l  third 
member  shall  he  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  said  I'ity  within  three  mootha  from  the 
passage  of  this  act,  for  the  term  of  one  yrarfrom  the  rirsC  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
ajipoiiitmeut,  and  thereafter  annually  before  the  lirat  dav  of  Slay,  and  who  will  act 
witbont  compensation:  froniinJ,  That  if,  in   any  city  tliere  la  no  hoard  of  puhlio 

-works  or  inapecti      -    ■       ■  ■  -  ■  ■         ■    - 

of  said  iMiard  of 

withont  compens   

SEr.  <t,  I>B id  board  of  examinc^rs  shall,  aa  soon  aa  may  be  after  the  appointment 
of  Ml  id  third  member,  meet  and  organise  by  the  selection  of  a  chairman,  and  shall 
then  designate  the  times  aud  places  for  the  examination  of  all  applicants  desiring  to 
onKage  in  or  work  at  the  hnsxness  of  plumbing  within  their  respective  jurisdiction. 
Said  hoard  shall  i-xamiui.-  said  applicants  as  to  tlieir  practical  knowledge  of  plumb- 
ing, honsa  druiniigc  and  plumbing  ventilaliou,  and  if  satislled  of  tho  competency  of 
the  applicants,  shall  so  certify  to  the  ho.ird  of  public  works  or  to  the  hoard  of  health 
or  inapecrbr  of  ptnmbing,  aa  the  case  may  be,  in  their  respective  city.  Said  board 
of  examiners  shall  thereupon  iaane  a  lirenae  to  auoh  anplicant  aathorixing  him  to 
engage  iu  or  work  at  the  buaioeHa  of  plumbing,  na  m..ster  plumber,  or  employing 


te 
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to  direct  liny  other  employae  in  tho  pei-forii 
vice  principals  of  ench  person,  receiver,  or 
with  llioit  coernployoBB. 

Sm'.  3.  All  persuns  vho  aio  engaged  id  the  comoiou  aorvico  tif  such  iiersou,  reedver, 
or  ourpovatiou,  controlling  or  operating  a,  railroad  or  street  railway,  anil  irbo  wblla 
so  employed  are  in  the  same  grade  of  em]ilciyme»t  and  aro  duiDK  tlio  saini-  cliomelct 
of  work  01'  service  and  are  worlting  tugotbcr  at  the  same  lime  snd  pl«co  auil 
nt  tiie  same  pieoa  of  woik  and  to  a  common  purpose,  are  fclloW'Servanta  wjtli  cocb 
other.  Employees  who  do  not  oome  witbiu  tue  provisiuos  of  this  sei'tioti  shall  iu>t 
'   bo  coiisidtiriid  fellow-aervants, 

Src.  i.  Nooontrnctmndu  between  the  emplorernnd  rmpluyM  liosed  unoo  Uiecoe. 
tingenciy  of  diMithor  injury  of  the  employee  nnd  limiting  the  finbilityoftaoomplojM 
under  tuis  act  or  fixing  damages  to  be  recovered  shall  he  viilid  or  blniling. 

Sec.  o.  NotbiiiK  in  this  net  shall  be  held  to  impair  or  dimiaish  the  d«f«ns«  of  ooo- 
tribntory  negligence  wbitii  the  injury  of  tho  aervant  or  ampluyee  is  cjtUBcd  proxi- 
mately by  his  own  contributory  negligpnce. 

Ski.'.  G,  The  sLort  dnratiuu  of  the  speeial  seseion  of  the  tcgislatnre,  nud  the  fast 

that  the  eiisliu);  fellow- so rvnnt  Jaw  is  injido<|uate  to  accomplish  ita  purpoecB,  aad 

^Ae  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  our  oitiieus  have  no  odcqnute  remedy  for  personal 

Unries  sualjiiiied,  create  an  emergenoy,  and  an  imperative  pablio  cacesAitjr  existi. 

Eat  the  conBtitntlonal  rule  requiring  billH  to  be  read  ou  threo  aeveral  d*y«  be,  and 

10  is  hereby  snsjiended,  and  that  thia  act  take  effect  and  be  iu  force  from  and 

a  paHsage,  and  it  is  so  enacted. 

Approved  Juno  18, 1897. 

—The  foregoing  aet  pasaed  thi>  senate  by  a  vot«  cif  yi-aa  2i),   nays  5;  aod 


WIBCONSIN. 


Craptbr  165. — .yfarkiny  Muvicl-made  gooiU. 

Section'  1.  All  goods,  warea  and  merthandiso  made  by  convict  lalior  in  any 
penitentiary,  priaon,  rerorniatory  or  other  eatabliahiueat  in  which  coavict  labor  ia 
employt^d  iu  any  Htate,  except  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  aod  imported,  bruiigbt  or 
Inwoilnced  Into  the  State  of  Wisconainj  shall  befoi-o  being  exposed  for  sale,  Iw 
branded,  labeled  or  marked  aa  hereinafter  provided,  nnd  shall  not  he  cxpimwl  for 


^Kshe 


aale  iu  any  place  within  thla  State  without  anch  brand,  label  or  mnrk, 
Bki',  '2,  The  brand,  label  or  mark  hereby  reiiuired,  sbalt  con  tn  In  at  thi 
.thereof  tbe  wordst  "  convict- made,"  followed  liy  tbo  year  and  name  of  the  pei 


brand,  label  or  mark  hereby  reiiuired,  sbalt  con  tn  in  at  the  head  or  lop 

...I,  .. 1_*  _,_,i-  "  i-ii J  t...  ii.-  ..gjij  ^^^  name  of  tbo  nenltsii- 

whiih  It  was  modf,  Iu  plain 
„coat  primer  Godibd  eoiideused 
eapilala.  The  braii<l  or  mark  shall  in  all  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  article  will 
permit,  be  placed  upon  the  same,  and  only  where  such  branding  or  itiarklDg  is 
iinpOBSible  ahall  a  label  be  used,  and  wiiere  a  Ial)ul  is  need  it  shall  be  in  the  forffl  of 


I    whicb  anch  goods,  warea  or  merchandiae  may  be  packed,  ahipped  or  exposed  for  tale. 

■•Said  brand,  mark  or  label  ahnll  bo  placed  upon  the  outside  of  and  upon  the  innet 

I  MiiBpicuuiis  part  of  the  finished  article  audita  box,  crntoor  covrrlng. 

W     Bkc,  3.  It  sbnil  be  tho  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  aud  the  district 

Lftttiirneya  of  tlia  severnl  counties  to  enforce  tbe  provisions  of  thia  act,  and  when, 

Knpnn  eiiuiplaint  or  otlitTwise,  tho  comntissinner  of  labor  atntlatlcs  has  reauon  ti> 

"TkelieviT  that  this  act  is  being  violated,  be  eliall  adviae  tbe  district  attoniey  of  tbe 

Wnnty  wherein  such  alleged  violntion  has  occurred,  of  that  fact,  giving  tho  iiifor- 

hiatiiin  iu  aupport  of  his  oonclnaions,  and  such  district  attorney  shall  at  nncn  Inati- 

t«te  tbo  projier  legal  proceeiHuga  to  compel  compliauco  with  thia  not. 

8bc.  4.  A  pcmon  knowingly  having  in  bia  poaaesxion  for  t!ie  purposo  of  aolt',  or 

K^fferiug  for  aalo,  any  couvlet-miide  gniida,  wares  or  merchanillae,  uinniifiictnn-il  ia 

^»Dy  State,  except  tljo  State  of  Wisconsin,  withoutthe  brnnd,  miiTk  or  label,  ro>|nlrmi 

my  Ian-,  or  who  removea  or  defiicee  such  brand,  mark  or  labnl,  is  gnllty  of  a  mlndti- 

Vleanur,  punishable  by  aiiueofnot  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  morn  than  (tve 

^nndri'd  dollarit,  iu  the  discretion  of  tbe  court. 

5.  Thia  act  shall  lake  effect  and  bo  iu  force  from  iiud  after  Ita  pa*»gn  and 


niAPTKR  258.— Bon ■'((  «/  arbih 
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u  and  coHeiliaUoB . 


Skctios-  1.  gecliou  I,  of  chitptei-  3&1,  of  tbe  laws  of  1896.  ts  hernbf  smonilod  J 
addins  at  the  end  of  said  sectiuo  tho  folloiriiig:  All  reqiiesla  nnd  comiuaiiicatl^ 
Inteniled  for  anid  liourd  may  be  ad'iresaed  to  the  governor  nt  Madison,  wbu  «lialV9 
ouce  refer  tin:  eanio  to  the  aaid  boanl  fur  tlieir  actioo.  '■' 

Skc.  2.  Section  3,  of  said  chapter  3irl.  of  tbo  laws  of  1895,  is  bereb.r  a 
HtrikinE  out  the  vord  "■hall "  in  the  eighth  line  of  said  seDtiiin  and  ii 

Elace  thereof,  the  wonla  "may  withont  nay  npplicatiun  therefor  and; "  and.  ful 
7  inserting  after  the  word  "  Iheieiifter  "  in  tho  tenth  line  of  naid  section,  thi 
"  shaU,"  so  that  said  section  whfn  so  amended  shall  read  ns  follows:  Secti< 
Whenever  any  controversy  or  diHereuoe  not  the  Nubject  of  litigation  in  the  cou 
this  State  exists  between  iin  employer,  whether  an  individuat,  capartuerahip  oi 

poTation,  and  his  employees,  if  at  the  time  he  employs  not  less  thnu  twentv-tive  , 

eons  in  the  same  general  line  of  business  ia  nn;  city,  villaj^e  ortoun  in  this  State, 
said  board  may,  without  any  application  therefor,  and  upon  aiiplication  as  horein- 
after  provided,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  thereatur,  [shall]  visit  the  locatit}'  of  the 
dispute  and  make  careful  inquiry  into  the  case  thereof,  hear  all  peraonH  inturested 
therein  who  may  t-ome  before  them,  advise  the  rcspei'tivo  parties  what,  if  Huytlliog, 
should  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust  said  dispute,  and  make  a 
written  decision  thereof.  This  decision  shall  at  once  be  made  public,  eb.iU  be  pub- 
lished in  two  or  more  newapa)>crs  published  in  the  locality  of  snch  dispute,  Bhall  be 
leeorded  upon  proper  liooka  of  record  to  he  kept  by  tho  secretary  of  said  board,  and 


a  succinct  Htat«mout  thereof,  published  in  the  annual 
for,  and  said  board  shnll  oanse  a  copy  of  such  decision 
the  city,  village  or  town  where  said  busines-s  is  oaiTied 

ItJKcil.  This  act  ahull  take  effect  and  be  in  force  I'r 
Iblication. 
Approved  April  IT,  1897. 


1  after  its  passage  and 
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<r  corporation  e 


in  <ir  worliini;  at  the  busineea 

loss,  shall  berealter  engage  in 

ar  or  employing  plumber,  or  as 

corporation,  first  receives  a  lieense 


SXCTIOK  1.  No  pei-a 
"  pinmhing,  iu  cities  of  the  lira  . 
work  at  siiid  business  in  this  State,  either  ai 
*  Journey  iimn  plumber,  unless  such  person,  dru 
Iberofor,  iu  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 

Sr<.'.  S.  A.iiy  person  desiring  to  engage  in  or  wr 

either  as  a  niaKter  or  employing  plumber,  t.  ,__  _„ _^, 

to  the  board  of  public  worts  >vliere  such  usiat,  or  tho  board  of  health  having  jui 
diction  iu  the  locality  where  he  intends  ta  outage  iu  or  work  iit  suoli  buainots,  n 
shall,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  deaiguated  by  the  board  of  exaratnera  he 
inafter  provided  for,  to  whom  snch  anpticfttion  ahall  be  referred,  be  examined  as 
bis  qualifi  cation  a  for  such  husioeai!.  In  case  of  a  Grni  or  corporation,  the  examii 
tion  and  licenHln^  of  any  one  member  of  the  firio  or  the  manager  of  the  corporation, 
ahall  aatisfy  the  reqaireinents  of  tbia  tict. 

Sec.  3.  There  will  be  in  every  city  of  the  first,  second  and  third  elasa,  having  a 
•yatera  of  water  supply  or  sewerage,  a  boiird  of  examiners  of  plunibera,  conaialiug 
of  the  board  of  pablio  works,  or  n~hei'e  such  board  iloes  not  exist,  the  chairuiaa  in 
the  boai-d  of  health,  and  in  titii-s  halving  on  inspector  of  plumbing,  tho  inspector  of 
plumbing  of  said  city,  who  shall  be  member  e\  officio  of  said  bu»ril,  and  serve  with- 
out I'onipeasation.aiid  a  third  member  who  ahull  ben  practical  plumber.  Said  third 
member  shall  bo  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  aaiil  elty  within  three  months  ftom  the 
pasaaci!  ol'  this  act,  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  iirst  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
appointment,  and  thereafter  annually  before  the  tirst  duv  of  May,  iind  who  will  not 
without  comi>ensation ;  Procidrd,  Tli.it  if,  in  any  city  there  Ih  no  board  of  public 
works  or  inspector  of  pi  am  blur,  said  board  of  health  shall  appoint  ii  second  member 
of  aaid  bnai'd  of  examiners  who  Hhiill  be  a  practical  plumber,  who  shall  also  act 
without  compen»nttun. 

Src.  4.  Said  bo^ird  of  cxamiuers  shall,  an  soon  as  may  bo  itfter  the  apiiointment 
of  Miid  third  member,  meet  and  orguuiKc  by  the  selection  of  a  chairman,  and  aball 
then  designate  tlio  times  and  places  for  tbn  examination  r>f  all  npplicants  desiring  to 
engage  in  or  work  at  tho  biu>ines.i  of  plumbing  within  tlioir  reHpeciive  .iurisdictton. 
Said  lioui'd  slyitl  examine,  said  applicunta  as  to  their  practical  knowledge  of  plumb- 
ing, bouse  tyiiiango  and  plumbing  ventilation,  and  if  satialiwl  of  the  competency  of 
the  applioafits.  shall  so  certify  to  the  board  of  pnblio  works  or  to  the  board  of  health 
DT  inspeqidr  of  plumbing,  as  the  case  usy  bo,  in  their  rostiective  city.  Said  board 
jof  exam^ers  shiiU  thereupon  issne  a  Hrenae  to  such  anpllcant  authorizing  him  to 
work  nt  the  business  of  pluuibitift,  as  master  plumber,  or  employing 
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to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  of  such  employee,  are 
'\'ice  principals  of  such  person,  receiver,  or  corporation,  and  are  not  fellow-Benranta 
with  their  coemployees. 

Bec.  3.  All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  of  such  person,  receiver, 
or  corporation,  controlling  or  operating  a  railroad  or  street  railway,  and  who  while 
so  employed  are  in  the  same  grade  of  employment  and  aro  doing  the  same  character 
of  work  or  service  and  are  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place  and 
at  the  same  piece  of  work  and  to  a  common  purpose,  aro  fellow-servants  with  each 
other.  Employees  who  do  not  come  within  tne  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
he  considered  fellow -servants. 

Sec.  4.  No  contract  made  hetween  the  employer  and  employee  based  npon  the  con- 
tingency of  de:ith  or  injury  of  the  employee  and  limiting  the  liability  of  the  employer 
under  this  act  or  fixing  damages  to  be  recovered  shall  bo  valid  or  binding. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  hcl<i  to  impair  or  diminish  the  defense  of  con- 
tributory negligence  when  the  injury  of  the  servant  or  employee  is  caused  proxi- 
mately by  his  own  contributory  negligence. 

Sec.  6.  The  short  duration  of  the  special  session  of  the  legislature,  and  the  fact 
that  the  existing  fellow-servant  law  is  inadequate  to  accomplish  its  purposes,  and 
the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  have  no  adequate  remedy  for  personal 
injuries  sustained^  create  an  emergency,  and  an  imperative  public  necessity  exists, 
that  the  constitutional  rule  requiring  bills  to  be  read  on  three  several  days  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  suspended,  and  that  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage,  and  it  is  so  enacted. 

Approved  J  une  18, 1897. 

[NOTK. — The  foregoing  act  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  yeas  20,  nays  5;  and 
passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  yeas  64,  nays  40.] 
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ACTS  OF  1897. 
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Chapter  155. — Markiny  convict-made  goods, 

Sectiox  1.  All  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  made  by  convict  labor  in  any 
penitentiary,  prison,  retormatory  or  other  establishment  in  which  convict  labor  is 
eniploye<l  in  any  State,  except  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  imported,  brought  or 
introduced  into  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  shall  before  being  exposed  for  sale,  be 
branded,  labeled  or  marked  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  not  be  exposed  for 
sale  in  any  place  within  this  State  without  such  brand,  label  or  mark. 

Sk(\  2.  The  brand,  label  or  mark  hereby  required,  shall  contain  at  the  head  or  top 
thereof  the  words  "convict-made,''  followed  by  the  year  and  name  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishn/ent  in  which  it  was  made,  m  plain 
English  lettering,  of  the  style  and  size  known  as  great  primer  Roman  condensed 
capitals.  The  brand  or  mark  shall  in  all  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  article  will 
permit,  be  placed  upon  the  same,  and  only  where  such  branding  or  marking  is 
iinpoHsiblo  shall  a  label  be  used,  and  where  a  label  is  used  it  shall  be  in  the  form  of 
a  ]>aper  tag,  which  shall  be  attached  by  wire  to  each  article  where  the  nature  of  the 
article  will  permit,  and  placed  securely  upon  the  box,  crate  or  other  covering  in 
which  such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  may  be  packed,  shipped  or  exposed  for  sale. 
Said  brand,  mark  or  label  shall  be  placed  upon  the  outside  of  and  npon  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  finished  article  audits  box,  crate  or  covering. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  the  district 
attorneys  of  the  several  counties  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  when, 
u]>on  complaint  or  otherwise,  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  has  reason  to 
bclicvo  that  this  act  is  being  violated,  he  shall  advise  the  district  attorney  of  the 
county  wiiereiu  such  alleged  violation  has  occurred,  of  that  fact,  giving  the  infor- 
mation in  supi)ort  of  his  conclusions,  and  such  district  attorney  shall  at  once  insti- 
tut-e  the  pr()j)er  legal  proceedings  to  compel  compliance  with  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  A  person  knowingly  having  in  his  possession  for  the  pur|>O60  of  sale,  or 
offering  for  sale,  any  convict-ma<lo  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  mannfactnred  in 
any  State,  except  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  without  the  brand,  mark  or  label,  required 
by  law,  or  who  removes  or  defaces  such  brand,  mark  or  label,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  A:om  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  1,  1897. 
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Chapter  258. — Board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation, 

Sectiox  1.  Section  1,  of  ihapter  364,  of  the  laws  of  1896,  is  liorcby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  following:  All  requests  and  comuiunicat ions 
intended  for  said  board  may  be  addressed  to  the  governor  at  Madison,  who  shall  at 
ouce  refer  the  same  to  the  said  board  for  their  action. 

Skc.  2.  Section  3,  of  said  chapter  3G4,  of  the  laws  of  1895,  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  ''shall'' in  the  eighth  line  of  said  section  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof,  the  words  "may  without  any  application  therefor  and;  "  and  further 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "  thereafter"  in  the  tenth  line  of  said  section,  the  word 
'' shall,'' 80  that  said  section  when  so  amended  shall  read  as  follows:  Hection  3. 
Whenever  any  controversy  or  difterence  not  the  subject  of  litigation  in  the  courts  of 
this  State  exists  between  nn  employer,  whether  an  individual,  copartnership  or  cor- 
poration, and  his  employees,  if  at  the  time  he  employs  not  less  than  twenty-five  per- 
sons in  the  same  general  line  of  business  in  any  city,  village  or  town  in  this  State, 
said  board  may,  without  any  application  therefor,  and  npon  aiiplication  as  herein- 
after providod,*^  and  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  [shall]  visit  the  locality  of  the 
dispute  and  make  careful  inquiry  into  the  case  thereof,  hear  all  persons  interested 
therein  who  may  come  before  them,  advise  the  respective  parties  what,  if  anything, 
should  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust  said  dispute,  and  make  a 
written  decision  thereof.  This  decision  shall  at  once  be  ma<le  public,  sliall  be  pub- 
lished in  two  or  more  newspapers  published  in  the  locality  of  such  dispute,  shall  be 
recorded  upon  proper  books  of  record  to  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  said  board,  and 
a  succinct  statement  thereof,  published  in  the  annual  report  hereinafter  provided 
for,  and  said  board  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  decision  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  city,  village  or  town  where  said  business  is  carried  on. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  April  17. 1897. 

Chaptek  338. — Examination,  Hcensimj,  etc.j  of  plumbers. 

Sectiox  1.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  or  working  at  the  business 
of  ])lumbing,  in  cities  of  the  first,  second  and  tliird  class,  shall  hereafter  engage  in 
or  work  at  said  business  in  this  State,  either  as  a  master  or  employing  plumber,  or  as 
a  journeyman  plumber,  unless  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  first  receives  a  license 
therefor,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  desiring  to  engage  in  or  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing, 
either  as  a  master  or  employing  plumber,  or  as  a  journeyman  plumber,  shall  apply 
to  the  board  of  public  works  where  such  exist,  or  the  board  of  health  having  juris- 
diction in  the  locality  where  he  intends  to  engage  in  or  work  at  such  business,  and 
shall,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  desi|^nat4>d  by  the  board  of  examiners  here- 
inafter provided  for,  to  whom  such  application  shall  be  referred,  be  examined  as  to 
his  qualifications  for  such  business.  In  case  of  a  firm  or  corporation,  the  examina- 
tion and  licensing  of  any  one  member  of  the  firm  or  the  manager  of  the  corporation, 
shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  There  will  be  in  every  city  of  the  first,  sectmd  and  tliird  class,  having  a 
system  of  water  supply  or  sewerage,  a  board  of  examiners  of  plumbers,  consisting 
of  the  board  of  public  works,  or  Nvnere  such  board  does  not  exist,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  heiuth,  and  in  cities  having  an  inspector  of  plumbing,  the  inspector  of 
plumbing  of  said  city,  who  shall  be  member  ex  officio  of  said  board,  and  serve  with- 
out compensation,  and  a  third  member  who  shall  be  a  practical  plumber.  Said  third 
member  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  said  city  within  three  months  from  the 
passage  of  this  act,  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  lirst  dav  of  May,  in  the  y«'ai-  of 
a}>poiutment,  and  thereafter  annually  before  the  first  dav  of  May,  and  who  will  act 
without  compensation:  Provided,  That  if,  in  any  city  there  is  no  board  of  ])ul)lic 
works  or  inspector  of  plumbing,  said  board  of  health  shall  appoint  a  second  member 
of  said  board  of  examiners  who  shall  be  a  practical  plumber,  who  shall  also  act 
without  compensation. 

Skc.  4.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall,  as  so<m  as  may  be  after  the  appointment 
of  said  third  member,  meet  and  organize  by  the  selection  of  a  chairman,  and  shall 
then  designate  the  times  and  places  for  the  examination  of  all  applicants  desiring  to 
engage  in  or  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing  within  their  respective  jurisdiction. 
Said  board  shall  examine  said  applicants  as  to  their  practical  knowledge  of  ]>lumb- 
ing,  house  drainage  and  plumbing  ventilation,  and  if  satisfied  of  the  competttncy  of 
the  applicants,  shall  so  certify  to  the  board  of  public  works  or  to  the  board  of  health 
or  inspector  of  plumbing,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  their  respective  city.  Said  board 
of  examiners  shall  thereupon  issue  a  license  to  such  anpUcant  authorizing  him  to 
engage  in  or  work  at  the  business  of  plumbing,  as  m«^ter  plumber,  or  employing 
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pliiinl)or,  or  as  :i  Jouriiftyinan  ]»luii)b©r.  Tlio  IVo  for  a  lirensefor  a  master  or  ciiip]c»y> 
in;X  iiIniiilxT  HliJiil  lui  two  dollars ;  for  a  journoyinan  plumber  it  Hliall  bo  tifty  coiitft. 
Sn'uX  license  sliall  be  renewed  annually  upon  payiiieut  of  a  fee  of  fifty  centii.  AJJ 
mouevH  accniinG;  fnnn  sueli  fees  to  be  ])aiil  into  the  treasury  of  tbo  city  irberK 
sucbiicenscH  are  issued.  In  <:ist»  of  removal  beyond  the  Jnrisdietion  of  tb«^  iHiard  of 
examiners  issnin*^  the  ori;;inal  lieense.,  it  may  be  renewed  by  any  board  havint;  like 
jiutbonty.  A  lieense  granted  by  a  board  of  evaniintMH  shall  entitle  the  bolder  if> 
praetieo  in  Jill  parts  nf  the  ^tat(.' of  Wisconsin  unless  the  local  board  where  said 
w«>rk  is  bein>;;  done  shall  object,  in  which  event  said  jilnmber  shall  be  examined  by 
81  id  lin'al  board  acc(n'«lin;^  to  this  aei. 

Sir.  r».  'i'he  bonrd  of  pni»lie  works  whore  such  board  e\i>tJ*,  or  the  boaril  i»f  health 
of  eacl)  <-ity..  mentioned  in  section  3,  of  this  ait,  shall,  within  three  months  from 
the  |»a^>:i;:e  i)i'  tliis  act,  a])])oint  one  or  mori'  inspectorH  of  plumbing,  who  nball  \%e 
]>raet.ieal  ]>]nmbers.  and  who  shall  hold  olliee  until  TonMived  by  said  board  I'or  caiiKO 
of  [''icj  wiiieh  must  I  o  shown,  'i'htf  com]»ens:ition  of  such  inspector  or  inH]UM'iorA 
shall  be  <lotei mined  b\  the  board  ap]><dnlin|(  them,  and  be  paid  from  tbo  treasury  of 
their  respect ntj  eitie-».  Sai<l  inspector t>r  inspectors  shall  inspect  all  plumbing  wtirk 
for  which  iH-rmits  are  hereal'ter  j;ranted  in  their  r«^s])eetiveJuriNdicti«Mi,  in  prot  e^s  ««f 
construction,  alteration  or  rejiair;  and  shall  report  tosaid  board  all  viidationsot'any 
law,  ordinance  or  by-law,  relating  to  ]>lumbin*;  work,  and  also  ]»ertbrm  such  othi  r 
a]>pri>priMte  duties  as  may  lie  roiiuired. 

Si-.r.  \\.  Kach  city  of  the  tirst,  second  and  third  class,  having  a  system  of  W'ut«'r 
snpplyorsevveraue,  shall,  by  ordinance  or  by-law,  within  six  months  from  tho.  passcii^e 
of  tills  act,  ]iresciibe  rules  and  re;;nlations  for  the  materials,  construction,  alt^'ratiou 
and  Mis))ection  of  all  pipes,  faucets,  tanks,  valves  and  other  tixtuix^s,  by  and  throuyfh 
which  supply  or  waste  watei- <»r  sewerage  is  used  and  carried,  ami  provide  that  no 
such  iii]»es,  tanks,  faucets,  valves  or  other  lixtur<?s  shall  be  placed  in  any  building  in 
such  city.  e\cei>t  in  a<Mordance  with  plans  which  shall  be  ai>prov«»d  by  the  board  of 
publi<"  works,  where  such  board  exists,  or  the  board  of  health  of  such  <'ity,  or  such 
]><"rson  or  ])errtonsas  either  of  said  boartls  may  fleiiitriiMtc;  and  shall  further  proviile 
that  no  ]dumbin^  work  shall  b««  dtme,  except  in  case  of  ri'pair  leaks,  without  a  ]»er- 
mit  bein^  lirst  issued  therefor,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  such  eity  shall 
l>rescribe. 

Sr.c.  7.  Any  l^e^:^on  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  l>e  subject  to  a  tine  not  exe<H*dinK 
fifty  dollars  for  earh  and  every  violation  thereof,  and  his  license  may  be  revoked  by 
tin' examining;  board  provided  for  in  section  3,  of  this  net. 

Sr.r.  S.  All  acts  and  ]»art8  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

S):<\  i).  This  act  shall  take  etl'ect  and  be  [in J  force  within  and  after  six  months 
after  the  ])asKa^e  of  this  bill. 

A])provod  April  21.  ls07. 

CiiAriKi:  .S7r». — ]!e{/iiUition,  c/c.,  o/  hakerien, 

Sk(  TioN  1.  All  buildings  oc<'upied  as  biscuit,  bread  and  cake  bakeries  shall  be  s<i 
drained  and  shall  be  provided  with  such  a  system  of  plumbing  as  shall  conduce  to 
the  i>ro]>er  and  healthful  condition  thereof. 

8i:r.  2.  Kvery  nxnu  used  tor  the  nninufacture  c»f  ilour  or  meal  food  products  shall 
have,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  authority  ve.steil  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act, 
an  im])enueablo  tloor  of  hard  wood,  ])ro}»erly  saturated  with  linseed  oil.  The  side 
walls  .and  ceilin;;  of  such  rooms  shall  bo]dastered  or  wainscoted,  and  shall  be  white- 
washed at  least  once  in  six  months.  The  furniture  and  utensils  in  such  rooms  sball 
be  so  arran;:cd  that  tlu'  furniture  and  iloor  may  at  all  times  be  kej>t  clean  and  in 
a  ])ro]ier  and  liealtliful  sanitary  condition. 

Si'.c.  li.  The  manufactured  or  meal  foo4l  ])roducts  shall  bci  kept  in  ]>erfectly  dry  and 
airy  rooms,  .so  arranyeil  that  the  tloors,  shelves  and  all  oth<'r  tacilities  for  storing  the 
same  can  In*  easily  ;nid  ])i'rfectly  cleansed. 

SKr.  1.  Kvery  .such  bakery  shall  be  i>rovi<bMl  with  a  ]»roper  wash-room,  soap  an«l 
towel,  and  water-closet  or  closets,  with  ventilation,  apart  from  the  bake-room  or 
rooms  wh<*re  the  manufa<'turing  of  such  food  products  is  conducted;  ami  no  wat4M- 
closet.  earth  closet,  priw  <»r  ash-pit  shall  be  within  or  communi<'ate  directly  with 
the  bake-room  of  any  bakerv. 

Sr.r.  .''>.  The  slee])ing  places  for  the  ])ersons  employed  in  a  bakery  shall  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  room  or  rooms  where  Hour  or  nieal  food  ]>roducta  are  manufactured  or 
stored. 

.Sk<'.  <).  Any  ])erson  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  or  refuses  to 
comply  with'any  of  the  ro<|nirenient8*of  the  authority  vested  with  its  ('nfon^ement, 
as  provident  herein,  shall  bo  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convictiou  shall  bo 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  or  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  a  first 
ofiense,  and  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one 
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hundred  dollan.  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  nays,  an(\  for  the  third 
offense  and  every  succeeding;  oftense  by  a  fine  of  not  loss  than  two  huuured  nnd  lifty 
dollars  and  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  suca  fine  aud 
imprisonment. 

Skc.  7.  The  owner,  nj^ent  or  lessee  of  any  property  aftected  by  the  provisions  of 
sections  one,  two  or  four,  of  this  act,  shall,  within  nixty  days  after  service  of  notice 
reqnirinj][  any  alteration  to  be  made  in  or  upon  such  premises,  comply  therewith. 
»Such  notice  shall  be  in  writinji^,  and  may  be  sc^rved  upon  such  owner,  a^ent  or  leasee, 
either  personally  or  hy  mail ;  and  a  notice  mailed  to  the  last  known  addresH  of  such 
ownc^r,  agent  or  lessee  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  parposes  of  this  ac^t. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  health  of  u  city  (»r  town  in  which  a  bakery  is  sitnat<'d,  or  in 
which  the  business  rcgulat<;d  by  this  act  is  carried  on,  may  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  may  cause  co]>ie«  of  the  same  to  be  printed  and  posted  in  all  bakeries 
and  places  in  wliicli  such  busineHS  is  carried  on  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions. 

Sfx\  9.  This  law  is  to  take  etfect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  passage,  and  all 
laws  aud  parts  of  laws  incou8i8t<*ut  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[Note  by  the  secretarj'  of  state. — The  foregoing  act  having  been  presented  to  the 
governor  for  his  approval,  aud  such  approval  having  been  withheld,  said  act  was 
returned  by  him  to  the  house  of  the  logislature  in  which  it  was  originated;  it  was 
then  passed  over  bis  veto  by  a  vote  of  21  ayes,  and  8  noes  in  the  senate ;  it  was  refused 
passage  over  governor's  veto  in  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  56  ayes,  and  31  noes;  said 
vote  in  the  a>seml>ly  was  recousidered  and  action  of  the  senate  concurred  in  by  a 
vote  of  52  ayes,  and  20  noes.  Said  act  has  been  deposited  in  this  department  as  a 
law  withoul  the  governor's  approval,  as  prescribed  in  the  constitution. — Henry 
Casion,  Secretary  of  State.    August  21,  1897.] 

UNITED  STATUS. 

ACTS  OF  1897,  FIRST  SESSIOX  FIFTV-FIFFH  CONGRESS. 

C'liArxKR  11. — Importation  of  forvujn  convict-made  goodi, 

SEcnoif  31.  All  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  merchandise  manufactured  wholly  or 
in  part  in  any  foreign  country  by  ccmvict  labor  shall  not  bo  entitled  to  entry  at  anr 
of  the  port«  of  the  Uuited  States,  and  the  importation  thereof  is  hereby  prohibitetf, 
an<I  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  ilirected  to  prescribe  such  legn- 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  provision. 

Approved  July  24,  1897. 


X 


RECENT  OOVERHMENT  CONTRACTS. 

[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
furnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by  them. 
These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury : 

Savannah,  Ga. — April  30, 1898.  Contract  with  the  Anderson  Con- 
struction Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  interior  finish,  plumbing,  gas 
piping,  and  approaches  for  court-house  and  post-office,  $76,997.  Work 
to  be  completed  within  six  months. 

Portland,  Obeg. — May  11, 1898.  Contract  with  Bentley  Construc- 
tion Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  foundation,  superstructure,  roof 
covering,  and  approaches  for  custom-house,  $347,385.  Snake  Biver, 
Oregon,  granite  to  be  used.  Work  to  be  completed  within  sixteen 
months. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — June  25, 1898.  Contract  with  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  constructive  steel  work,  roof  framing,  etc., 
for  court-house,  post-office,  etc.,  $164,716.10.  Work  to  be  completed 
before  March  1,  1899. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — JiUy  6, 1898.  Contract  with  Empire  Fire  Proof- 
ing Company,  Chicago,  111.,  for  rear  wall,  steel  and  iron  work,  sky- 
lights, brick  and  terra-cotta  arches,  with  concrete  filling  .over  same, 
and  brick  and  terracotta  partitions  for  court-house  and  post-office, 
$4l',50<).     Work  to  be  completed  within  six  months. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.— July  7, 1898.    Contract  with  Keefe  &  Bradley 
for  excavation,  foundation,  basement,  and  area  walls,  first  floor  steel 
beams,  girders,  lintels,  galvanized-iron  flue  linings,  etc.,  catchbasios, 
manholes,  sewer  connections,  etc.,  for  United  States  public  building^. 
$31,800.    Work  to  be  completed  within  four  months. 
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WAGES  nr  THE  msriTED  STATES  AND  EUBOPE,  1870  TO  1898. 

In  order  to  secure  original  wage  data  for  certain  skilled  trades  for 
leading  cities  in  this  country  and  some  of  the  industrial  centers  in 
Europe,  the  Department  some  time  ago  invited  the  cooperation  of 
the  head  of  the  labor  department  in  England  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
boreaus  of  labor  of  France  and  Belgium.  These  gentlemen  very  kindly 
consented  to  supervise  the  collection  of  the  facts  required.  The  results 
are  presented  herewith.  Our  most  cordial  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  esq.,  commissioner  for  labor  of  England;  M.  0. 
Moron,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  Prance,  and  M.  0.  Morisseaux, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  Belgium.  The  care  exercised  by  these 
gentlemen  has  resulted  in  furnishing  the  Department  with  some  very 
accurate  information.  The  tables  which  follow  are  the  results  of  their 
efforts  so  far  as  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  are  concerned,  and 
of  recent  original  inquiries  by  the  agents  and  experts  of  this  Depart- 
ment so  far  as  the  cities  in  the  United  States  are  concerned. 

This  article  does  not  in  any  way  deal  with  prices.  Prices  from  a 
period,  in  most  cases,  earlier  than  1870  up  to  October,  1892,  are  shown, 
by  years,  in  the  report  made  in  1893  by  the  Senate  finance  committee 
(Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation).  Probably  since  1892 
the  tendency  has  been  slightly  downward.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary 
to  discuss  i)riees  in  connection  with  the  wage  rates  given.  If  prices  on 
the  whole  are  Ftationary  and  wages  have  increased,  every  such  increase 
means  greater  purchasing  power  of  a  day's  work.  If  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  decrease  in  prices  the  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
day's  work  is  so  much  the  greater. 

These  statements  should  be  considered  when  the  tables  presented  are 
being  studied. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  occui)atioiis  included  in  the  tables  are 
such  as  are  susceptible  of  accurate  definition,  and  thus  may  readily  be 
found  in  all  the  countries  mentioned.  The  difficulty  of  determining 
the  equivalent  in  foreign  countries  of  the  various  occupations  known 
to  us  has  necessarily  limited  the  number  covered.  In  all,  25  occupa- 
tions were  selected,  and  in  most  instances  quotations  for  each  were 
secured  from  at  least  two  establishments  in  each  city.  The  data  arc 
from  firms  that  have  existed  and  have  done  business  continuously 
since  1870,  and  the  facts  in  most  instances,  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  the  Department,  have  been  taken  directl}"  from  the  pay  rolls.  Thus 
continuous  and  accurate  returns  for  the  period  covered  have  been  made 
possible,  greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  the  tables,  which,  in  the  brief 
form  here  given,  are  the  result  of  a  large  amount  of  data  showing  for 
each  occupation  and  each  year  the  number  of  employees  working  on  full 
time  and  receiving  each  si)ecified  rate  of  pay.  This  information  in  its 
detail  is  exceedingly  interesting,  but  jxlmost  400  i)ages  of  the  Bulletin 
would  have  been  required  for  its  i^ublication,  and  for  this  reason  only 
the  briefer  summaries  of  this  mass  of  data  are  shown  in  the  tables 
which  follow. 

The  cities  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 
Kew  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  liichmond,  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  San  Francisco  have  been  covered  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  period  comprises  the  years  from  1870  to  1898,  while 
abroad  wages  were  secured  from  London  and  Manchester  in  England, 
Glasgow  in  Scotland,  Paris  in  France,  and  Liege  in  Belgium,  the  years 
covered  being  those  from  1870  to  1896.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  and 
delay  in  securing  foreign  wages,  no  data  for  1897  and  1898  were 
obtained. 

Table  I  gives  the  actual  average  daily  wages  in  the  25  selected  occu- 
pations from  1870  to  1898,  inclusive,  in  each  of  the  12  cities  in  the  United 
States  just  mentioned,  as  shown  by  the  summing  up  of  the  many  quo- 
tations of  individual  rates  paid,  which  were  secured  in  most  instances 
directly  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  various  establishments.  A  column 
has  been  added,  showing  for  each  occui^ation  the  average  daily  wages 
for  the  12  selected  cities  combined.  These  averages  do  not  represent 
the  average  wages  i)aid  in  the  si)ecified  occupations  for  the  entire 
country,  but  arc  simi)ly  averages  of  the  items  given.  Being  for  the 
larger  industrial  centers  only,  the  average  is  probably  somewhat  higher 
than  that  for  the  entire  country.  Agreement  as  to  what  might  fairly  be 
called  an  average  for  the  entire  country  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and 
any  method  of  arriving  at  such  might  be  open  to  criticism.  A  request 
for  the  average  daily  wages  of  blacksmiths  in  the  United  States  in  1882, 
for  example  (and  such  requests  are  frequent),  could  hardly  be  given  a 
statistical  reply,  or  one  not  open  to  misunderstanding,  but  a  reply  that 
the  average  for  12  of  the  leading  industrial  centers  was  $2.64j^  woald 
b^  a  reply  at  once  definite  and  &\\sce\)tible  of  no  misauderstandiiig. 
9uoh  needs  these  averages  ^av<^^^^VL  i£kN^\k% 
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In  stodying  Table  I  it  should  be  borne  in  miud  that  wages  for  the 
United  States,  as  originally  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  by  the  agents  of 
the  Department,  were  (except  for  San  Francisco)  in  currency,  and  that 
during  the  i)eriod  from  1870  to  1878,  inclusive,  this  money  was  consid- 
erably depreciated.  In  order  that  a  strictly  accurate  comparison,  there- 
fore, may  be  made  between  these  earlier  years  and  the  years  from  1879 
forward  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  such  depreciation,  and  the 
figures  given  for  these  years  are  those  secured  by  a  reduction  of  the 
original  currency  wages  to  their  equivalent  in  gold.  In  converting 
wages  in  currency  into  wages  in  gold  the  value  of  $100  gold  in  cur- 
rency for  January  of  each  year  from  1870  to  1877  and  the  average  value 
for  the  entire  year  1878,  as  given  in  the  American  Almanac  for  1870, 
have  been  used,  as  follows:  1870,  $121.3;  1871,  $110.7;  1872,  $109.1; 
1873,  $112.7;  1874,  $111.1;  1875,8112.5;  1876,  $112.8;  1877,  $100.2,  and 
1878,  $101.4. 

Table  II  contains  the  result  of  the  investigation  into  the  wages  paid 
in  foreign  countries,  showing  the  actual  average  daily  wages  paid  in  cer- 
tain occupations  from  1870  to  1890,  inclusive,  in  London,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Paris,  and  Liege,  as  deduced  from  the  quotations  of  individ- 
ual rates  from  these  cities.  These  wages  are,  of  course,  given  in  gold, 
and  occupations  may  safely  be  compared  with  the  same  occupations  as 
shown  for  the  United  States  in  Table  I.  As  the  reports  of  wages  in 
Liege  for  boiler  makers,  boiler  makers'  helpers,  carpenters,  hod  car- 
riers, machinists,  masons  (stone),  plumbers,  and  stonecutters  do  not 
cover  the  entire  period,  such  reports  could  not  be  used  in  computing 
the  general  average  of  wages  for  the  city  shown  for  each  year  in  the 
table  on  page  CG8.  For  the  same  reason  the  report  of  wages  for  black- 
smiths in  London  could  not  be  used  in  computing  the  general  average 
for  (Ireat  Britain. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  absolute  increase  or  decrease  in  wage  rates 
for  all  industries  can  be  assumed  as  the  result  of  these  inquiries.  State- 
ments must  be  taken  as  relating  to  the  particular  tnwles  specified. 
Nevertheless,  the  conditions  in  these  trades  or  callings  are  quite  indic- 
ative of  the  general  course  of  wages  in  others. 

The  short  sunmiary  following  shows  the  results,  in  compact  form,  lor 
the  four  countries  covered,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States.    The  wages  for  (jach  occupation  and  city,  as  shown  in 
Tabli  8  1  and  11,  have  been  used  as  the  basis  of  this  summary,  the  fig- 
ures hero  being  simply  the  averages  of  the  details  there  shown.    The 
wages  shown  for  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  for  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Belgium,  are  exi)ressed  in  gold.    It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  summary  can  be  safely  used  only  in  tracing  the  course 
of  wages  from  year  to  year,  and  that  comparisons  should  not  be  insti- 
tuted between  the  wages  shown  here  for  the  different  countri 
sented.    Such  comparisons  would  not  bo  safe,  owing  to  tfa 
completeness  in  the  foreign  data,  each  average  for  the  Unit 
representing  255  wage  quotatious^  aa  giveii\TiTi«5c\^V'Na\^^ 
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age  for  Great  Britain  represents  27  quotations  (10  occupations  in  Lon- 
don, 11  in  Manchester,  and  G  in  Glasgow),  each  average  for  Paris, 
France,  represents  21  (quotations,  and  each  average  for  Liege,  Belgium, 
represents  11  quotations.  For  comparisons  between  countries  in  the 
wages  for  diftierent  occupations  Tables  I  and  II  should  be  used. 


AVKJiAGP:   DAILY  WAGES  IN  GOLD   IN  CEIITAIN   CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  RELGIl'M. 

[The  figures  in  this  table  are  simpiv  avuriiges  of  the  dotailH  Bhown  iu  Tables  I  and  II,  wh«-r*-.T.T 
BUi'h  detAiLs  ar<'>  for  the  entire  periou.  These  averages,  therefore,  represent  in  each  year  for  tho 
United  States  265  wage  quotation!*;  for  Great  Britain.  IT  (iuotati»ns;  for  Paris,  France,  21  quotatiou8. 
and  for  Liege,  Belgium,  11  (luotatious.  As  the  averages  for  eai-h  country  therefore  represent  a  dilTeront 
nunil)er  of  occupations,  they  shoidd  not  be  compnre<l  with  each  other.  Such  compuison  o&n  murv 
properly  be  maoe  between  nidividual  occupations  only.  This  t-jtble  can  be^t  be  nsea  only  to  show  the 
course  ot  wages  from  year  to  year.] 
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So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  it  is  seen  that  a  gradual  increase 
ill  wages  occurred  during  the  years  from  1870  to  1877,  the  wages  in  the 
hitter  year  liaviiig  reached  $1.4U  against  $1.30  in  the  former.  A 
sliglit  fiilliug  oft'  occurred  iu  1878,  and  a  still  greater  drop  in  1871)  and 
1880,  §1.37^  being  the  wages  in  these  years.  From  this  figure  the 
wages  increased  to  $1,404  in  1883,  and  this  rate  was  maintained  in 
1884.  The  years  1885  and  1880  show  a  slight  decrease,  after  which 
there  is  found  a  steady  increase  to  1890,  when  the  wages  reached  81.40. 
With  the  exception  of  the  year  1888,  during  which  there  was  a  slight 
decline  from  the  wages  of  the  previous  year,  the  wages  for  France 
show  a  gradual  increase  from  $1.00  in  1870  to  $1.33  in  1896.  The  wages 
in  Belgium  increased  from  $0.59^  in  1870  to  $0.65J  in  1874.  In  1875, 
1.S70,  1877,  and  1878  they  fell  slightly,  reaching  $0.aOi  in  1878.  After 
tliis  there  was  a  gradual  rise,  which  continued  throagh  1870.  1880, 
IS81,  and  1882.    Five  years  of  decxea&mg  ^oyg^  faUowa  ^  '« 
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reached  in  1887.  Several  years  of  rising  and  falling  wages  ensued,  the 
figure  rising  finally  to  $0.60^  in  1896. 

In  the  United  States  there  was  a  rise  from  $2.20^,  the  wages  of  1870, 
to  $2.39i  in  1871  and  to  $2.45  in  1872.  During  the  four  succeeding 
years  a  gradual  decline  occurred,  reaching  its  lowest  point  in  187(5  in 
a  wage  of  $2.18.  The  next  year  shows,  however,  a  rise  to  $2.24^,  and 
1S78  a  further  rise  to  $2.30,^,  and  a  gradual  rise  continued  up  to  1884, 
when  the  figure  was  $2.49.  A  slight  decline  occurred  in  1885,  and  con- 
tinued through  1886,  but  in  1887  the  wages  of  1884  had  been  more  than 
regained,  and  from  this  year  up  to  1892  there  was  a  steady  rise,  the 
highest  point  for  tue  period,  $2.56,  being  reached  in  1892.  From  this 
time  to  1898  there  has  been  a  slight  but  steady  decline,  the  wages  for 
1898  being  $2.43^,  or  $0,123  ^«l^w  the  high  mark  of  1892.  but  22i{  cents 
above  the  wages  for  1870. 

In  order  that  the  rise  and  fall  in  wages  from  year  to  year  may  be 
more  readily  mea^sured,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  average  actual 
wages  given  in  the  prece^ling  table  has  been  expressed  in  percent- 
ages, 1870  being  taken  as  the  basis,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  or 
decrease  for  each  year  thereafter  (from  1871  to  1898)  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  OF  AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1871  TO 
1898,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  1870,  IN  GOLD,  FOR  CERTAIN  CITIES 
OF  THE  I'NITED  STATES,  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  RELGIUM. 


Y.«r. 

Great 
RriUiD. 

Paris, 
Fraucc. 

Llei;e, 
Belgiain. 

Uuited 
Statoft. 

1870 

1H71 

0.2 
2.3 
3.8 
5.2 
6.2 
8.1 
8.8 
7.9 
5  6 
5.0 
6.0 
7.1 
7.9 
7.9 
7.5 
6.9 
7.1 

^     *• 

I.  I 
8.3 
9.0 
10.6 
10.6 
11.2 
11.3 
11.5 
14.6 

0.5 

1.4 

2.1 

2.4 

5.0 

5.7 

8.7 

10.1 

10.1 

14.4 

15  3 

17.5 

17.7 

17.7 

17.7 

18.6 

18.0 

17.9 

19.  C 

23.8 

24.1 

24.1 

24.5 

25.0 

25.0 

i          25.5 

1.3 
2.5 
7.6 
9.7 
6.7 
5.9 
5.0 
1.7 
1'.9 
4.6 
7.1 

10.1 
9.2 
8.8 
6.3 
5.9 
4.6 
6.3 
5.5 
6.3 
9.2 
7.6 
8.0 

10.1 
9.7 

11.3 

H.5 

1872 

11. 1 

1873 

6.8 

1874 

4.4 

1875 

1.7 

1870 

* 

a  1.1 

1877 

1.8 

1878 

4.6 

1879 

5.2 

1880 

6.1 

1881 

9.2 

1882 

11.0 

1883 

12.0 

1884 

12.9 

1885 



12.1 

1886 

12.1 

1887 

13.0 

1888 

l'i.7 

1889 

14.1 

18110 

14.0 

1891 

15.4 

1892 

16.1 

1893 

15.3 

1894 

13.0 

1895 

12.1 

1890 

11.5 

1897 

10.9 

1898 

10.3 

al>ecreaii6. 

—   . 
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Taiilk  I.— AVEKAGI:  daily  WAGE8  IN  GOLD  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  1870  TO  1898.      • 

(The  wages  for  the  j-oar.^  1870  to  1873,  inclnsivo,  except  in  the  cas«  of  San  Franclaco,  were  reported 
iu  currency.  In  eon  verting  wages  in  currencv  into  wages  in  cold  the  value  of  $lO\f  cold  io  current  y 
for  January  of  each  year  from  lt*70  to  1877  and  the  average  value  for  tho  entire  year  1878,  a*  ^vcu  in 


Year. 


1870. 

1871.. 

1872., 

187:5.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1870. 

1877. 

187S., 

1879. 

18i<0. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885.. 

1880.. 

1887.. 

188M., 

1H80.. 

1800.. 

1891.. 

iai>2.. 

1893.. 
1S91.. 
1895.. 
WJii.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 


Haiti- !   Bos- 
moro.  '.   ton. 


Chi- 

Ciu- 

ein- 

(•:ii;o. 

nati. 

New 
Or- 
leans. 


New 
York. 


I'hila- ! 

del-   ' 

phiii.  . 


2.  75} 
2.  75 
2.  70 
2.76 


$2.5U' 
2.71" 
2.80  ! 
2.  70i 
2.  751 
2.57  ! 
2.514' 
2.  5r,  i 
2.  CO 
2. 6.)  J' 
2.C7i 
2.90i 
2.88 
2.  H'Sl 
2.804 
2.88 
2.  90J 
2.91 
2.  87i 
2.8I2 
2.86i 
2.  83 
2.84 
2.  924 
2.  7:Ji 
2.  SO 
2.80i 
2.  801 
2.  HI  J 


$1.99  . 
2.1Hi 
2. 16i 
2.  19^ 
2.  18i 
2.  All 
2. 174 
2.  19i 
2.  33| 
2.  313 
2.3li 
2.  40i! 
2. 44ii 
2.343 
2.  42J 
2.  26i 
2. 24J 
2.  251 
2.28i 
2.  '.iOi 
2.  322 
2.34i 
2.  324 
2.34$ 
2.  Oil 
2.11 
2. 15  J 
2.16 
2. 17i 


$3.09i 
3.3!ii 
3. 43i 
3. 32'i 
3.14i 
2.«6i 
2.60 
2.82J 
2.  953 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00  ' 
3. 00 
2.  834 
2.831 
2.  83.1 
2.834 
2.83i 
2.  834 
2.  83.i 
2. 834 


rittft- 

hurg 

and 

Alio- 

ghcny. 


lii«h. 
mon<l.   Loui 


.$2.  24} 
2.  593 
2.014 
2.53 
2. 404 
2.37i 
2.  394 
2.  54  i 
2.59 
2.00 
2.  67* 
2. 074' 
2. 02J 
2. 824 
2.  924 
2.«24< 
2.75 
3.20 
3. 174 
2.80  I 
2.  824 
2. 524 
2.  92 J ' 
2.924 
2. 924 
2.50 
2.  45 
2.  20 
...  •'«/ 


$1.86 

2. 342 

2.  454 

2. 434 

2.524 

2.15 

2. 024 

1.894 

1.94 

1.894 

2.07 

2.163 

2.263 

2.294 

2.313 

2.324 

2. 32 

2. 264 

2.  274 
o  00 

2.284 
2.29 
2.15 
2.  ■'! 

i!8:t4 

1.884 

1.  78: 

2.  05 
2.032 


San 
Fran- 

ciHI'O. 


I  Aver- 
''    air»*. 


$a.80i 

3. 40| 

3.553 

3.61 

K.5K3 

3.55 

3.563 

8.45i 

3.334 

3.46  , 

3.57  ! 

3.5G4 

3. 52} 

3.  .524 

3.534 

3.48  I 

3.494 

3. 544 

3.654 

3.53  I 

3.354 

3. 32| 

3. 224 

3. 22} 

3.20 

3.20 

3.IH4 

3.131 

3.12 


$2.4:; 
2. 6.5* 
2.70 
2.G0i 
2.  50 
2.47 
2.43i 
2.514 
2,594 
2.  .".94 
2.5»i 
2.C44 
2.644 
2.044 
2.664 
2.62 
2.043 
2.OG4 
2.05 
2.G44 
2.  6:14 
2.58 
2.59i 
2.5»4 
2.49.; 
2.  47" 
2.444 
2.41 

2.4;»4 


BI..%€K!«I1IITII!«('  IIEIiPER.S. 


1^70.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1870.. 

1^77. . 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

lSri2.. 

1883.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887..' 

1888..' 

18K9..I 

1890..  I 

1891 . . 

1K92..' 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1H95..I 

ISDb..' 

lH97..i 

1898.. : 


1  214 
1.33 
1.323 
1.203 
1.22  , 
1.21 
1.204 
1. 28.\ 


3l»3 
413 
413 
413 
41i 

413 
413 

413 
413 
1.423 
1.423 
1.403 
1.433 
1.27 
1.27 
1  27 
1.25 
1.  28] 
1.  3.53 
1.  353 
1.3.53 


853 


.283 

.41  ; 

.443 

.394 

.38  ' 

.384 

.353 

.41  i 

.484 

.464 

.  35 

.404 

.514 

.484 

.483 

.44 

.444 

.444 

.454 

.443 

.443 

.453 

.464 

.463 

.  304: 

.404 

.384 

.363 

.374 


1.05 

1.803 

1.834 

1.774 

1.794 

1.773 

1.774 

1.884 

1.974 

2.00  I 

00  I 

00  : 

00 

00 

(K) 

00 

00 
1.  834 


1.484   1-l^i 


«> 


o 


834 
834 
83» 
.584 
584 
584 
584 
584 
584 
1.584 
1. 584 


I 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

I.57J 


024 
623 
593 
594 
573 
574 
074 


1.39 

1.47* 

1.  .52' 

1.453 

1.  29 

1 

1.12 


1.144 

1.  icj 


1.23  I 

1.393 

1.413 

1.461 

1.394 

1.  204 

1.194 

1.  323 

1.39  , 

1.45  I 

1.443 

1.483 

1.434 

1.444 

1.4.54 

1.404 

1.394 

1.481 

1.443 

1.58 

1..58 

1.584 

1.584 

1.584 

1.394 

1.394 

1.403 

1.493 

1.403 


0.824 

.  noj 
.913 

.883 

.854 

.844 

.844 

.894 

.9.33 

.95  ' 

.95 

.05 

.05 

.95 

.95 

.96 

.95 

.  95 

.95 

.95 

.95 

.95 

.95 

.95 

.95 

.95 

.95 

.95 

.95 


.35  ! 


1.32  , 

1.444 

1.4<i| 

1.42  I 

1.453 

1.444 

1.424 

1.514 

1.584 

1.624' 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

l.5t»  j 

1.50 

1.50  . 

1.50 

1.50  . 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50  i 

1.50 


I 
2.344 
2.221 
2.2li 
2. 244 
2.24  I 
2.24J 
2.24  , 
2.234 
2.104 
2.104 
2.094 
2. 104' 

2.09  : 
2. 114 
2.11 
2.104 

2.10  ; 
2.004 

2.11  I 
2.083 
1.033 
1.91 
1.91 
1.914 
1.914 
1.924 

i.osi 

1.944 
1.9^ 


1.404 
1. 51 4 

1.514 

1.504 

1.453 

1.414 

1.48 

1.  .'424 

1.53 

1.514 

1.544 

1.544 

1.364 

1.563 

1.53 

1.543 

1.563 

1.584 

1.59 

1.58 

I.&44 

1.543 

l.(V53 

1.50 

1.494 

1. 5t| 

1.504 

1.524 
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Tajh-B  I,--AVEKAGP:  daily  wages  in  gold  IX  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  THE 

I'NITED  STATES,  1870  TO  189*— Continued. 

the  American  Aliiumac  for  187<Jjiav«l»oen  uh<h1.  Aft  followM:  1870.  $121.3;  1871,  $110.7;  1872,  $109.1;  1673, 
$112.7:  l4r74,$111.4;  187!»,  $112.5;  1876,$n2.6:  1877,  $106. 2,  aiid  1878, $101.4. J 

B«1IjBB  makbhm. 


- — 

— 

• 

Year. 

I^lti- 
more. 

$1.80i 

Bos- 
ton. 

1 

1 

Chi- 
cago. 

$2.70 

Cin-   ! 
cln-    1 
n:iti.  1 

$2.16*' 

New 
Or- 
leans. 

$2,094 

Now 
York. 

$1,834 

riiila- 

del- 

phin. 

1870.. 

$2.15i 

$1.90} 

1871.. 

1.98 

2.13} 

3.024 

2.29  1 

3.20 

2.01 

2.074 

1872.. 

2.01 

2.24 

3.09^ 

2.314 

3.302 

3.04 

2. 134 
2.05} 

1873.. 

1.941 

2.20| 

2.07i 

2.3UI 

.1.21} 

1.97* 
1.99} 

1874.. 

1.9<q 

2.31  i 

2.87i 

2.361 

3.254 

2.074 

1875.. 

1.95 

2.22i 

2.71 

2.22 

3.21i 

1.954 

2.06 

1876.. 

1.03 

2.15?, 

2.57 

2.244 

3.23i 

1.05 

2.0i 

1877.. 

2.05 

2.24^! 

2.73 

2.26  1 

3.42 

2.074 

2.184 

1878.. 

2.14) 

2.27i 

2.88J 

2.44i 

3.59i 

1.94} 

2.264 

1870.. 

2.17J 

2.33^ 

2.90 

2. 51} 

3.  .'104 

2.20 

2.32 

1880.. 

2.17 

2.2i»i 

2.90 

2.494 

3.50 

2.174 

2.224 

1881.. 

2.17 

2..'i2  1 

2.90 

2.  40  1 

3.00 

2.15 

2. 224 

1882.. 

2.26 

2.60^' 

2.90 

2.49» 

.1.00 

2.35 

2. 334 

1883.. 

2.3>i 

2.56  1 

2.90 

2. 414 

3.00 

2.60 

2. 304 

1884.. 

2.43* 

2.51J 

2.90 

2.47 

3.  00 

2.524 

2.:o 

1885.. 

2.43 

2. 5441 

2.90 

2.42  : 

2.63^ 

2.274 

2.32 

1880.. 

2.43 

2.46 

2.00 

2.0(>2 

2.634 

2.374 

2.  .15 

1887.. 

2.4a 

2.45i 

2.00 

1.97 

2.C44 

2.50 

2.344 

188H.. 

2.43 

2.42i! 

2.90 

2.15 

2.60 

2.60 

2.384 

1889.. 

2.43* 

2.48 

2.iN) 

2.15 

2. 64i 

2. 574 

2.334 

1880.. 

2.43 

2.56i 

2.00 

2.16; 

2. 024 

2.474 

2.314 

1801.. 

2.43} 

2.46i; 

2.90 

2. 07i 
2.00: 

2.044 

2.50 

2.274 

1802.. 

2.43^ 

2.56J' 

2.  774 

2. 624 

2.45 

2.25} 

1803.. 

2.43.) 

2.37i! 

2.874 

2. 074 

2.C52 

2.65 

2. 31 

1694.. 

2.43^ 

2.46A 

2.90 

2.10 

2.6-11 

2.72.i 

2.25 

1895.. 

3.43^ 

2.474 

2.90 

1.94 

2.63i 

2.35 

2.244 

1806.. 

2.4,1* 
2.434 

2.45 

2.00 

2. 024 

2.G44 
2. 6,1, 

2.40 

2.25} 

1897.. 

2. 473 

*>  <M) 

1.97 

2.40 

2. 23 

1898.. 

2.43i 

2.48  t 

2.00 

2. 02i 

2.00 

2. 524 

2.  26.J 

Pitt.s. 

bur' 

nntl 

Allc- 


llioh- 
mond. 


$1.71}.... 
2.044.... 
2.184  .... 
2.114  .... 
1.00  !.... 
1.704.... 
2.01}  .... 
2.114.... 
2.(»8}  .... 
2.17  .... 
2.17}  ... 
2.194  .... 
2  264  ••• 
2.29}  .... 
2.294  .... 
2.164  .-- 
2.34}  .... 
2.184  .... 
2.32i  .... 
2.244  .... 
2.28J  .... 

«•  .1  i       .  .  .  ■ 

2.28}  .... 
2.27}  .... 
2.18=i  .... 
2.32.{  .... 


St. 
LouiM. 


$2,384 
2.62 
2.65| 
2.6^ 
2.64 
2.614 
2.36i 
2.614; 
2.624! 
2.421 
2. 42}  i 
2.42} 
2.83 
2.«3 
2.834 
2.784 
2.78 
2.  794 
2.80 
2.76 
2.75 
2. 734 
2.77} 
2.781 


2. 
2. 


2.26  -. 
2.17}  .. 
2.26}  ... 


77} 
74 
2.  77} 
2.75 
2.75 


St. 
Paul. 


ri.884 
8. 164 
8.20} 
3.104 
3.144 
3.11 
2.66 
2. 

2.95: 
3.00 
3.00 
3.03 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.00 
3.  (.-O 
3.00 
3.  (HI 
3.00 
3.00 


San    , 
Fnin-  j 


Aver- 
a.^e. 


3. 184 ; 

3.21 

3.15} 

3.27} 

3-8I4 

3. 34} 

3.  ,104 

3.414 

3.46 

3.324 

3.  2:t4 

3.12 

2.  94 

2. 735 

2.97} 

2. 954 

2.054 

2.9G4 


2.55* 
2.54 
2. 5r| 


UOir^KR 


*  HE£.PKKf!». 


1870..! 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873..  I 

1874.. 

1875.-1 

1876..! 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883..  I 

1884.. 

1885..  I 

1886.. 

1887.. I 

18^..) 

18H0.   I 

1890..: 

1S91..J 

1892..' 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1896.. 

lj»7.. 

1«8.. 


1.064 

1.29} 

1. 16.\ 

1.564 

1.184 

1.414 
1.22^ 

1.14 
1.15 

1.24 

1.14} 

1. 28* 

L14; 

1.18} 

1.21, 

1.21 

1.274 

i.:^2} 

1.29 

1.39} 

1.2<< 

1.37} 

1.28 

1.  433 

1.28 

1.48^; 

1.364 

1.42=i 

1.36; 

1.474 

1.3C; 

1.40-' 

1.28" 

1.54i 

1.364 

1.504 

1.364 

1.50 

1.3«4 

1. 52.^ 

1.36* 

1.494 

l.3«4 
I..IO4 

1.48.'. 
1.41-' 

1.364 

1.43 

1.364 

1.47i 

1.  3ri.J 
1.  36.^ 

1.43} 

1.46.\ 

1.364 

1.46i 

1.36A 

I.  40} 

1.52.V 
I.6O4 
1.094 
1.044 
1.66  , 
1.  53^ 
1.  .'»0} 
1.53 
1.07} 
1.70 
1. 624 
1.05 

i.a-> 

1.05 

1.024 

1.55 

1.75  ' 

1.70 

1.75 

1.67'. 

1.65" 

1.674 

1.67.', 

1.75", 

1.65 

1.674 

1.0.-. 

1.67i 

1.074 


0.  04.\ 
l.OO'j 
1.244 
1.36  I 

1.  30} 
i.714 
1. 5.14 
1.06 
1.7.{.\ 

i.7:.5 

1.70} 

1.  «,>} 

1.624 

1.51} 

1.57 

I.604 

1.  424 

1. 18.i 

1.2H 

1.313 

1.34 

1.27 

1.2:t} 

1. 22} 

1.23} 

1.194 

1.204 

1.20} 

1.18} 


1.65 

I.  80} 

1.834 

1.774 

1.794 

1.77} 

1.774 

1.884 

1.974 

2.00 

1.61 

1.60 

I.6O4 

1.50 

1.584 

1.5«4 

1  ,^»74 

l..'>64 

1.544 

1.544 

1.524 

1 .  5u 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 


50 
.'iO 


1.50 


1.404    ] 

.44}      1 

1.534    1 

1.58}      1 

1. 53'.      J 

l.56i      1 

1.39}      ] 

I..V.4      1 

1.414      1 

1. 56}      1 

1.424     3 

1.554      1 

1.284      ^ 

1.50       1 

1.364      ] 

1.02        1 

1.35.i      ] 

1.67}      1 

1.50       ] 

1.69       1 

1.50       ] 

1.73}      1 

1. 574      1 

1.694      I 

1.674     ] 

1.70}      1 

1.65       1 

I.C94      1 

1.424      ^ 

1.70}      1 

1.45       1 

1.744      1 

1.524      ] 

1.721      1 

1.424      1 

1.724      I 

1.474      1 

1.60  1     1 

1.474      1 

1.734      1 

1.45        ] 

1.75  1     1 

1.02.«.      1 

.71}      1 

1.4()        1 

1. 73}      1 

1.45       ] 

1.75       1 

1.42A      ] 

1.  <.i        1 

1..17.\      ] 

1.75       1 

1.424      ^ 

1.72       1 

1. 424      1 

1.72}      I 

1.40       1 

1.73}     1 

.18 
.501 
.•,M 
.391 
.  234 
.244 
.21} 
.  274 
.32  J 
25} 
.37.J 
.461 
.464 
.464 
.374 

.  3.->4 

.41} 

.:i34 

.  32 » 

.33 

.3i>}' 

.434 
.284; 

.26 
.204 
.36  ' 

.:u} 

.40 


1.25 

i.im 
1.404 
1.371 

1.39 

1.374 

1.37} 

1.464 

1.53 

1.37 

1.37 

1.364 

1.55 

1.55 

1.5>  I 

1.494 

1.467 

1.50J 

1.45} 

1.444 

i.36} 

1.284 

1.37 

1.38 

1.554 

1.40 

1.434 

1.484 

1.434 


1.65 

1.80} 

1.K34 

1.774' 

1.794 

1.77}; 

1.  .'i54 

1.64} 

1.  724 

1.75  , 

1.75  . 

1.75 

1.75 

L75  I 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75  ■ 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00  , 

1.75 

1.75 

1. 75 

1.75  • 

1.75 

1.75 


2. 23} 

2. 014 

2.  01} 

2.03 

2. 07 

2. 02 

2.01 

1.96} 

1.94 

1.96 

1.974 

2.00 

2.014 

2.07} 

2.09} 

2.09 

2.084 

2.104 

2. 11 J 

2. 13} 

2.06} 

2.024 

1.984 

1.96} 

1.93}! 

I.O84 

l.tt84 

1.984 

].&i4 
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Table  I.—AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  IN  GOLD  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  THE 

UNITE  I).  STATES,  1870  TO  1898— Continued. 

[The  A\ age.>4  for  tho  ycni  a  1870  to  1H78,  inclusive,  except  in  the  case  of  San  Franoisoo,  were  reportvd 
in  r.iirn  nov.  In  c«»nvertlnK  wages  in  currency  into  wages  in  cold  the  value  of  $100  gold  in  currency 
fur  Jauunry  of  t-iich  year  from  1870  to  1877  and  the  average  value  ft»r  the  entire  year  1878,  aa  given  in 

BBICKLAYKBS. 


Year. 


1K70., 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1H«  !'• . , 

1874 . . 

1875.. 

18:«.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879. 

1880  , 

IKHI . 

1882., 

1883., 

18S4. 

1*j85  . . 

1886. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 

1801.. 

lSi»2.. 

189:!.. 

1891.. 

18U5.. 

1890.. 

1807.. 

1898.. 


Balll- 

Hits- 

Chi- 

luore. 1 

1 

ton. 

cago. 

$3.  424 

f3.331 

$2.  784 

3.87i 

3.89 

4. 51J 

3.83i 
3.30| 

4.  lOi 

4.584 

3.58i 

3.  lOi 

2.87 

3.17 

2.  24i 

3.301 

3.13 
3.05i 

2.  224 

3.  27i 

2.  66 

3.  50^ 

3.04; 

2.95: 

2.  82i 

3.66 

2.95J 

3.70 

2.  744 

3.50 

3.70 

2.59 

3.50 

3.  mi 

2.72 

3.50 

4.00 

3.193 

3.50 

4.  CO 

3.161 

3.50 

4.25  ! 

3.27A 

3.50 

4. 039 

3.875 

3.  33 

4.00 

3.34 

4.00 

3.8U 

3.49} 

4.00 

4.a0 

3.474 
3.53| 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.75 

3.054 

4.00 

3.71i 

3. 74i 

4.00 

3.774 

3.684 

4.00 

3.76J 

8.75 

4.00 

3. 704 

3.  054 

4.00 

3.  00 

3.83^ 

4.00 

3.00 

3.  2;»4 

4.00 

3.00  , 

3.454 

4.00 

3.U0 

3.  401 

4.00 

Cin- 
cin- 
nati. 


$3.71 
4.512 
4.584; 
4.  43  • 
4. 48; 
4.00  , 
3.91»  I 
3.76J 
3. 94J 
3.50  1 
3.50 

4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
4.50 
5.00 
4.95 
4.95 
4.95 
4.  5'. I 
4.50 
4.5f) 
3.60 
3.20 
3.  20 


Now 

Or- 

leans. 


Now 

York. 


IMiila- 
'    del- 
phia. 


Pitta- 
burg 
,    and 
;  AUe-  I 
ghcny. 


Kich- 
mond. 


^2.06  . 
2.25J' 
2.  Ml 
2.212 
2.17 
2.  224 
2.  29  ; 
2.414 
2. 52i 
2.25 
2.  564 

2.  87i 
2.50 
2.50 
2. 50 
2.50 
2.564 
2.37i 
2.411 
2.584 
2. 564 
4.05 
4.0> 
4.05 
4. 05 
4.05 

3.  374 
3. 395 
3.374 


$:{.  164 
3.46} 
3.514 
3.384 
3.054 
2.984 
2.754 
2.  684 
2. 76-i 
3. 14ii 
3. 124 
3.50 
3.894 
4.00 
4.00 
3.84 
4. 034 
4.034 
4.034 
4. 022 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


$2.96J $2,884 

3.144 5«.164 

3.22} 3.20 

3.18    3.1 

3.294 2.69; 

3.334 --4* 

2.994 2,212 

3.19i 2.354 

2.952 2.464 

2,75    2.50 

2.65    :  2.50 

2.662 '  3.00 

2.884 3.50 

3.00 1  3.50 

3.36J '  3.50 

3.424: '  3.50  , 

3.56 3.60 

•  I.  Dif^  ••••...  3.  <>0 

3.6I4 3.50 

3.772 '  4.00 

3.9.4 4.00 

3.802 3,60 

3.844 3.00 

3.93  I '  3.00 

3.892 3.60 

3.79  1 3.15 

3.634 2..'i0 

2.762' 2.25 

I  ! 


I 


St. 
Louis. 


r^  474 

2.71  I 

2.75 

2.44 

2.4« 

2.444 

2.432 

2.59  I 
2.05}! 
8.00  I 
3.50  I 
4.00  : 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 

3.60  ' 
4.00 
4.40 
4.40  . 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
3.20 


CABIIVKTIflAKBBS. 


1870.- 

1871.. 

1872.. 

187:5.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1870.. 

1877   . 

1878.. 

1870. . 

l&'.O.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883.. 

1884. 

1885.. 

18Mj.. 

1887.. 

188.-!.. 

188'.!.. 

1890. . 

1891 . . 

l.«t»2.. 

18iV{  . 

iK'.li.. 

189.'... 

lh*.;n.. 

1897.. 

189Ji.. 


1.8;  4 

1.92 

2.  18] 

•)   Mxa 
M.  .."4 

2.09 
2.  08i 

•)    IT:* 
*■•".* 

2.  2S.\ 

2.  24^ 
2.  28» 
2.174 
2.  27i 
2.2."*  ' 
2.  2:Ji 
2.  25J 
2.27^1 
2.  27  J 
2.2<>2 

2. 25  ; 

2.  2821 
2.26 

2.27  ; 

2.  28.\ 


2.  47 
2.66 
2. 644 
2.61 

2.  y.i 

2.41] 

2.  'S'.l 
2.  I2i 

1.  IMiJ 

2.  17-' 
2.  18.^ 
2.  .-.34 
2..-.-J2 
2.05  1 
2.  fi.-,i! 

2. 5«;». 

2.  05.1 

2.  42' 
2;  534 
2. 55J 
2.  422 
2.  51 A 


2  •_'<)■" 

2.  27i 

2.  2«1  • 

2.  224 
'I  00 1 


2.  19.', 

2.  .'.04. 
2.50t 


•» 


01 


2.  53^ 
2.  (J22 


2.844 
2.98 
2. 91 
2.75 
2.7;i2" 
2.  Xi\ 
2.  212 
2.  302 
2.  391 
2.  35 
2.65 
2.  424 

«»     \'H 

2.:;7i 
2. 274 
2.  :i5 
2. 475 
2.  42i 
2.40"; 
2.  37  ^ 
2.35  I 
2.  37. \ 
2.  35" 
2.  :i74 

2.  :'.o 
2. 324 
2.  :i24 


1.7tt3 

i.<i:>4 
1.68 
1. 624 

1.644 
1.63 

1.744 

2.00 

2.054 

1.874 

1.874 

1.90 

1.762 

1.6^4 

1.684 

I.6O4 

l.S7i 

1.09 

1.71.^ 

1.71* 

1.744 

1.732 

1.79 

1.694 

1.4>6i, 

1.5a 

1.  544; 

1.53  I 

1.52A 


2.884 
2.71  ' 
3.054 
2.664 

2.912 
3.00  . 
2. 99', 
3.  13|l 
3.04  I 
3.084 
2.874 
2.  874 
2.874 
2.  55 
2.87 


:i.  0( 
2.75 

2. 5;{4 

2.  662 
2.  624 
2. 8::4 
2.75 
2.  912 
2.  .544 
2.  :{4 
2.  403 
2.374: 
2.25  ' 
2. 12!l 


1.68 

1.834 

1.86i 

1.584 

1.604 

1.592 

1.63 

1.764 

1.85 

1.  932 
1.932 
2.22 

2.  23 
2.23 
2.28J 
2.29 
2.29 
2.  284 
2.  20 
2. 272 
2.  244 
2.  232 
2. 174 
2.  144 
2.  144 
2.  ll.i 
2.50 
2.  424 
2.44 


1.92  , 
2. 124 
2.I64 
2.104 
2. 122 
2.17 


2.  534 
2.444 


1.73 

1.88 

2.034 

1.07 

2.02 

2.00 

1.994 

2.112 

2.22 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.31| 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.2:> 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  IN  GOLD  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  1870  TO  1898— Continued. 

tho  American  Almanac  fur  1870.  Lave  been  used,  na  follows:  1670,  $121.3;  1871,  $110.7;  1879,  $109.1; 
187H,  $112.7;  1874,  $111.4;  1875,  $112.5;  1876.  $112.8:  1877,  $106.2,  and  1878,  $101.4.] 

CABPBNTKBS. 


CO.TIPOfil  TORS. 


1870.. 

2.47i 

1871.. 

2.71 

1872.. 

2.75 

1873.. 

2.66^ 

1874.. 

2.69^ 

1875.. 

2.  mi 

1876.. 

2.C6 

1877.. 

2.54i 

1878.. 

2.66i 

1879.. 

2.70 

1880.. 

2.70 

1881.. 

2.70 

1882.. 

2.70 

1883.. 

2.  70 

1881.. 

2.70 

1885.. 

2.70 

1886.. 

2.70 

1887.. 

2.  70 

1888.. 

2.70 

1889.. 

2  70 

1800.. 

2.70 

1891.. 

2.70 

1892.. 

2.70 

189a.. 

2.70 

1891.. 

2.70 

1895.. 

1     2.70 

1806.. 

2.70 

1897.. 

1    2.70 

1898.. 

!    2.70 

-/^  ! 


2.26^ 

2.51i 

2.56i 

2.44 

2.56 

2. 504 

2.40 

2.58J 

2.C2 

2.52^ 

2.  57J 

2.  01 

2. 151 

2.  84i 

2.7(1 

2.70i 

2.71i 

2.(}9i 

2.67i 

2.68 

2.65^ 

2.73i 

2.  67i 

2.6C| 

2.G4i 

2.60i 

2.632' 

2.034 

2.02i 


2.884 
3. 16| 
3.203 
3.  m 
3.14| 
3.11 
3.  lOi 
3.29^ 

2.  95^ 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

3.  IK) 
3.(K) 
3.00 
3.  00 
3.01) 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


2.78} 

3.27 

3.294 

3.23^ 

3.20 

3.30 

3.25| 

3.30I 

3.15 

3.  2") 

3.31 

3.18 

3.21 

3.19 

3.20 

3. 134 

3.11} 

3.  12i 

3.08J 

3.  lOj 

3. 15i 

3.  OOJ 

3.09i 

11  1 
3.08i 
3.09^ 

3.07  I 

3.08  I 
3.  07j' 


3 


2.47i 

2.71 

2.75 

2.66^ 

2. 69 

2.66 

2.  06 

2.824 

2.95} 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00  , 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00  , 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.78 

2.73 

2,73i 


2.53 

2.  76} 
2.80 
2.72i 
2. 59^ 
2.58  . 
2.80  '■ 
2.84 
2.85 
2.97  I 
2.08 
2. 95  ; 
2.74 
2.74} 
3.02^ 
3.03 
3. 02| 

3.  02^ 
3.  02i 
3.03:^, 

3.  o:.i 

3.  08^1 
3.09} 
3.10} 
3  OOj 
3.  07i 
3.14  I 
3.11}| 
3. 12^ 


2.58i 

2. 76, 

2.75J 

2.66: 

2.714 

2.63 

2.43i 

2.48} 

2.41} 

2.27} 

2.33i 

2.524 

2.82 

2. 76i 

2.79 

2.711 

2.61 

2.  08J 

2.  65} 

2.  .SCi 

2.  r>o 

2.21} 

2.30} 

2.  34} 

2.26} 

2.354 

2.31 

2. 18} 

2.3^1 


2.74} 

8.01 

3. 051 

2.95} 

2.99} 

2.964' 

2.  36^1 

2.51 

2.63 

2.  663 

2.06$ 

2.66| 

2.661 

2.66} 

2. 662 

2.663 

2.66) 

2. 64>| 

2.66$ 

2.66| 

2.66|f 

2.66$ 

2.66| 

2.66§ 

2.66!| 

2.66$ 

2.66$ 

2.661 

2.06|' 


2.36}' 
2.57} 
2.62} 
2.54 
2.57} 
2.  53) 
2.  55} 
2.  694 
2.  81 1 
2.89} 
2.92} 
2. 9.1] 
2.92  : 

2.92     : 

2. 92} 

2. 92} 

2.89 

2.88} 

2.88 

2.88 

2.  88i 

2.8H  I 

2.88 

2.87 

2.89} 

2.00} 

2.91 

2.92} 

2.92} 


3. 414' 

3.45 

3.36 

3.45} 

8.48 

3.544 

3.41} 

3.35J 

3.40} 

3.37} 

3.  284 

3.281 

3.834 

3.27 

3.31} 

3.49 

3.41} 

3.441 

3.43} 

3.41} 

3.  373 

3.  24i 

3.  32.i 

3.  23^ 

3.31  ' 

3.26  I 

3.35} 

3.25 

3.28 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  IN  GOLD  IN  CERTAIN  CITIEii  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  1870  TO  1898— Continued. 

[Til©  wages  for  llic  j-esirs  1870  to  1878,  inclusive,  except  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  were  reportcil 
in  cnrrenry.  In  converting  wages  in  ciirrenov  into  wages  in  gfjhl  the  value  of  flOO  gold  in  currency 
for  January  of  each  year  from  1870  to  1877  and  the  average  value  fox*  the  entire  year  1878,  a^  given  in 

COIVOrCTOBS,  BAIEiROAD. 


Year     ^'*^^'"     ^'"^' 
* '  more.  ;    ton. 


Pitts. 

phia.  JAlle.  |»-°'^-   I'Oui»Jra«l. 
ghenyJ 


Fran- 
cisco. 


Aver- 


KNOI.'VKKBM,  RAII^BOAU. 


1870.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1870.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

188J.. 

1884.. 

1885..  I 

1880.. 

1887- . 

188><.. 

188'J.. 

18J>;L. 

1801.. 

1892.. 

180:{.- 

1894.. 

189:». 

1890.. 

1897. 

1898.. 


3.17  :, 
X47i 
3.52i  , 

3.4U 
3. 102 
3. 07^ 
3.07 
3.02 
3.  79i  . 
3.  84i 
3.81i  , 
3.84A 
3.84i 
3. H4i  , 
3.  84.^.  , 


3.84J 
3.84.J 
3.84.^ 
3.  84.A 


3.84i 

3.84i 

3.84i 

3.  84.\ 

3.  SU 

3.8U 

3.8H 

3.84^ 

3.84 

3.64 


2.51J 

2. 88i 

3.445 

3.70 

3.74i 

3.40 

3.56} 

3.79 

3.97 

4.021 

4.02^ 

4.02^ 

4.10 

4.  02i 

4.  02  j 

4.294 

4.29^ 

4. 294 

4.  29j 

4.42| 

4.42J 

4.423 

4.693 

4.  90| 

4.22J 

3.984 

4.22! 

4.223 

4.  22i; 


3.114 $2.86 

3.414 3.3<>f 

3.354 3.64 

3.39i 3.20i 

3.36  1 3.314 

Of  oO  i.......   .•....•  u.  44  '. 

3.50  ' 3.654 

3.723 3.393 

3.78    3.403 

3.78    3.73 

3.78    !  S.-Wj 

3.  78    3,  583 

3.78 3.65  I 

.'{.78    3.65.\ 

3.78    2.COI 

3.78    3.59 

3.78    3.72i 

3.78    3.703 

3.  78    '  3.  77 

4.294 3.653 

5.24    1  5.22i 

5.154 5.084 

A   '^T4  'V   *»li 

5.511 i'»-"t'4 

5.984 '  ^'-^k 

5.43    '  5.14} 

4.95    '  5.30 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGE8  IN  (JOLD  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  1870  TO  1898— Continued. 

the  American  Almanac  for  1879,  linvo  l>o«n  iiiie<1,  an  follows:  1870,  $121.3;  1871,  $110.7:  1872,  $100.1; 
1873,  $112.7;  1874,  $111.4;  1875,  $112.5:  1870,  $112.8;  1877,  $100.2.  and  1878,  $101.4.] 

FIBE.TIKIV,  RAIfiROAU. 


Tear. 


Balti- 
more. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1870. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
188G. 
1887. 
1888. 
1880. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1890. 
1807. 
1898. 


Bos- 
ton. 


Clu- 
cago. 


i   Cin- 

I    cin- 

iiatl. 


Now 
Or- 
leans. 


New 
York. 


$1.05    $1.50 

l.SOJ 1.G4J 

1.83i ;  1.933 

1.77i 1.72^ 

1.614 i  1.891 

1.60    '  1.75 

1.59i' 1.804 

1.88^ i  1.91A 

l.»7i '  2.<K)3 

2.00    2.0:{4 

2.00    2.03J 

2.00    '  2.0:ii 

2.00    2.  lOi 

2.00    1.9.->.^ 

2.00    1.9.-.$ 

2.00    2.«'}'i 

2.00    2.0}S.i| 

2.00    2.04*! 

2.00    2.03] 

2.00    '2.XVi 

2.00    2. 3:5i 

2.00    2.43i 

2.00    2.5Hi' 

2.00    2.73i 

2.00    2.3L'J 

2.00    2. 18i 

2.<0    2.32J 

2.00    2. 32i 

2.0  J    2. 32.1 


•> 


2 


2. 13i' 


Phila. 

(Ivt- 

]>hia. 


$1.76J 
1.U3  , 
1.00 
1.K93 
1.92 
1.90 
1.89} 
2.01i 
2.  Wi 
2. 133 

2.i:Ji 

2. 131 

13i 

13^ 

131 

I3jt 

2. 13a 
•J.  13i 

2.  13i 
2. 13J 
2.34i 

3.  Hi 
2.80i 
2.  30 
2.  98J 
3. 25.i 
2. 07i 
2.  02i 


ritts- 

bnre 

and 

Alle. 

•j:heny. 


UlcU- 
nioud. 


St.     I 

LuiUB. 


St. 
Paul. 


San 
Fruu- 
cisco. 


Aver- 
age. 


I 


HOD  <^ABBIER». 


1870.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875. . 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1870.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

18i<J.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

18HG.. 

1887. 

1888.. 

1880.. 

1890.. 

1801.. 

J 892.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1890 . . 

1897.. 

189*{. 


$2.17i 
2.44 
2.  444 
2.33 
1.24 
1.282 

i.;w5 

1.57 
1.74 
1.73i 


72i 
73i 

«u 

75 
7.-» 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

2.  224 
2.  I2i 
2. 34i 

2.37i 
2.  37i 
2.36^ 
2.  37  a 
2. 14* 
2.20 
1.93i 
1.93j 

i.ori 

1.89 


1.77i 

1.95 

1.08J 

1.8Hi 

1.K2  , 

1.70 

l.<iOi 

1.75J 

l.OOi 

2.00 

1.05 

1.75 

1.  84.^ 

1.  'Xii 
1.97i 
i.87i 
1.02.1 

2.  ()2| 
2.  07 
2.  (M  J 
2.  0.-)) 
2.  04.1. 
2.  2:1. \ 
2.22" 
2.  18.V 
2.  «K)" 
l.U8.i 
2.  lO 
l.OGj 


$1,233 
1.35i 
1.374 

1.  :;3 

0.  803 
0.  04.\ 

0. 93' 

0.  04i 
1.48 

1.  50 
1.50 
l.,^>0 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


75 
75 


7\    I 


(J 

75 

I.) 

75 

1.  75 
1.75 

75 
50 
50 

2.  00 
2.00 


2.  203 
2.71 
2.75 
2.  (5«i 
2.  C9  V 
2. 44il 
2. 4331 
2.35J 
2.401 
2.25  I 
2.25  I 
2.  50 
2.50  I 
2.  75  I 
2.75  I 
2.75  I 
2.  75 
2.50  I 
2.50  I 
2.  .50  ; 
2.52  j 
2.  474' 
2.47^1 
2.81i 
2.  50 
2.  5U 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


23i 
35^ 
37.\ 
33' 
34J 
33i 
33 

4Ii 

48 

.50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

5(J 

50 

50 

50 

50 

35 

35 

35 

•(.I 

35 

35 

35 

35 


$1 


95i 
15i 
2. 19} 
2.114 
1.79il 
1.77i 
1.7H; 
I.C81 
1 
1 
2 

2.  25 
2.  423 
2.41i 
2. 383 
2.  34i 
2.  39.J 


733 
03 


»> 


393 

39  i  I 
2.  44} 
2.  423 

333 
40 

40  ' 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


•) 


•> 

2. 
•> 


r-'.06 
2. 14. y 
2. 12 
2.04  ' 
2.00) 
2.041 
1.90| 
1.973 
1.97i 
1.85 
1.894 
I.8I3 
1.85i 
1.964 
2. 00| 
2.124 
2.33i 
2.50 
2.50  I 
2.50  ' 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.  50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 


1.03 

1.13 

1.144 

1.11 

1.01 

0.89 

0.883 

0.»4i 

0.984, 

1.00  I 

1.00  ; 

1.00  I 

1.12} 

1.25  I 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.12} 

1.00 

1.00 


$1,304 
1.43 
1.45 
1.174 
1.183 
1.174 
1. 18| 
264 
573 
61 
8.14 
62} 
58| 
824 
2.82 
2.84} 
2.  20 
2.46 
2.90 
2.86 
2.86 
2.90 
2.90 
2.88 
2.84 
2.50 
2.70 
2.68 
2.70 


$1.23} 
1.354 
1.37} 
1.33 
1.343 
1.334 
1.33 
1.41.i 
1.72} 
1.75 
1.913 
1.89} 
2.00  • 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.85 
1.87} 
1.75  ! 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 


3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.634 

2.62} 

2.  354 

2.70 

2.50 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
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BULLETTK    OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  lABOB. 


■i-a  tar  ths  ;ear>i  IgTO  l«  1878,  inilniilvi!,  eicejit  in  ilm  cane  of  Umi  FruciKO,  Ten  reported 

in  cnDverting  wag«9  In  curren^'j  into  iriuoa  iu  eoli  the  valtiu  uf  tlQO  irold  In  oumrDcv 

,- of  BDCli  yeur  fniin  1370  lu  1977  nod  tlig  average  v.ilnu  fat  tte  rntin  year  rg78,  u  given  in 


IBOK  fllOI-DBBS. 


IRON  ni«I.Dl[R8>  HEI.PKR8. 


ta 

}'^" 

1.J6 

ISf  ■ 

I,  in 

l-!9].. 

I ,,!« 

IJ;* 

Hst" 

i.n 

l.'.T 

i.rai,.. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES,  IN  GOLD,  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  1870  TO  1898 -Continued. 

ibeAmoricaD  Alautnac  for  1879,  have  bnen  used,  as  follows:  lS70,  $121.3;  1871,  $110.7;  1872,  $109.1; 
1873.  $112.7:  1874.  $111.4;  1875,  $112.5;  1876,  $112.8:  1877.  $106.2,  and  1878,  $101.4.] 

JOINBBH. 


Year. 


Balti- 
more. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1888. 

18IN). 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

1894. 

1805. 

1896. 

1807. 

1808. 


Cin- 
cin- 
nati. 


LABORKBH,  8TBBKT. 


1870.. 

1871. 

1872. 

187  J. 

1874. 

1875.. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1885. 
1880. 
1887. 
18H8. 
1889. 
1890. 
1801. 
1802. 
1883. 
1804. 
1896. 
1886. 
1887. 
1808. 


$1,064 
1.16| 
1.  18| 

1.141 

1.16  ; 

1.15 

1.14 

1.23 

1.29, 

1.81 

1.31 

1.31i 

1.3U 

1.3l| 

1.311 

1.311 

l.UU 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.8U 

1.30 

1  30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.3U  I 

1.66} 


$1. 43} 
1.77* 
1.78| 
1.75^ 
1. 7»l 
1.48J 
1.44^ 
l.:{5 
1.48 
l.4»] 

1.74i  . 
1.851  . 
l.OOi  . 
2.  074  - 
2.06i  . 
2.  Oil  . 
2.  02i 
2.0l|  . 
2.01i  . 
2.  Oli  . 
2.0U  . 
2. 0U4  . 
2.  <)0J  . 
2. OOl  . 
2.01  . 
2.011  . 
2.  Oil  . 
2.00  . 
2.00  ,. 


1.444 

1.631 

1.61 

1.58 

1.00^ 

1.334 

l.:t3 

1.20i 

1.29^ 

1.274 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

l.nO 

1.5U 

1.50 

1.50 

1.514 

1.50 

1.50 

1.5U 

1.50 

1.50  I 

1.50 

1.50  '■ 

1.50 

1.50  I 

1.50  ! 


1.50} 

0.82|  $1.65  1 

1.80 

1.13  , 

1.8(^ 

1.72 

1. 144' 

1.8% 

1.55 
1.4(^ 

1.11 

1.77 

1.124 

1.79 

1.44 

1.42 

l.U 

1.77 

1.10} 

1.33 

1.51 

1.17} 

1.414 

1.50 

1.234 

1.48 

I.6O4 

1.25 

1.50 

1.61 

1.25  1 

1.50 

1.624 

1.25  ; 

1.50 

1.44 

1.25  ' 

1.50 

1.45} 
1.474 

1.26 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

1.40 

1.25 

1.50 

1.474 

1.50 

1.50 

1  48 

1.50 

1.50  , 

1.51 

1.50 

1.50  ' 

1. 52 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.53 

1.50 

1.50 

1.52 

1.50 

1.50 

1.53 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

L60 

1.03  I 

1.13 

1.144 

1.11 

1.124 

1.11 

1.10} 

1. 17J 

1.234 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25  , 

1.25  , 

1.25  ' 

1.25  , 

1.50  I 

1.50 

1.42} 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

L50 


$2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.18} 
2. 394 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


•  7234— No.  18- 


BULLETIN    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    iJiBOR. 


d  tbe  nliie  of  tlM  cdM  ii 


•  or  tlM  cdM  Id  cot 
Ltlnyoulsn,  niigii 


Cbi-  i  * 


*I.M 

■S.1 

1.71 

.31) 

iti 

(l.rCi;  »1.29il... 

1:3  1:^1::: 


■;! 


1 1  i.m1! 

1  I    1.H  '. 


!:g 


Li»l*.l  rial.  I 


1:^ 


MAviuniHTn. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  IN  (JOLD  IX  CERTAIN  CITIES  UP  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  1870  TO  1898— Cou tinned. 

the  Amerksaa  Alnuouto  for  1870.  haT(>  been  ntied.  m  fullowi« :  1970,  $131 .3 ;  1671 .  $110.7 ;  1K72,  $1418.1 :  lirTD, 
$113.7 ;  1674,  $111.4 ;  187S,  $112.5 ;  1876.  $1 12.8 :  1877,  $106.2.  and  1878.  $101.4.  ] 


VkACUMNEmVH* 


Pitts- 
v««.  •  Phila-    burg 
^*;^      del-    i    an? 
^**"-    phia.  ,  Alle- 
'gheuy. 


Kich. 
niond. 


St.         St. 
Lonis.   Paul. 


$0 


Sau 
Fran- 
-  ciaco. 


Aver* 

age. 


.HAS^IVS,  mVNK» 


1870.. 

li^l.. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875.. 

1876. 

wn. 

1878.. 

W79. 

18ft). 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1865. 

1806. 

1887. 

1«8.. 

1880. 

1800. 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

1806.. 

1886. 

1807.. 

1806.. 


3. 


2.74} 
4.Sli 

4. 5f4 

3.lUi 

2.244 

2.22I 

2.06 

2.82} 

2.05] 

3.50 

3.60 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 


2.  47i  . 
2.71    , 
2.75 
3. 104 
2.»lf 
2.66J 
2. 55} 
1.04 
2.12 
2. 00 
2. 18} 
2.084 
2.08 
3. 104 
3. 18|' 
3.14  ! 
2.87 
3.24 
3.24 
3.24 
3.60 
3.54J 
3.60    . 
3.60 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
2.56    . 
2.40    , 
I 


2.884 

3.16i 

3.20} 

3.104 

2.604 

2.66| 

2.31} 

1.88} 

1.074 

2.50  I 

2.50  I 

3.00  i 

3.50 

3.50 

8.50 

8.25 

3.50  i 

3.50 

3.50  I 

3.50  i 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00  : 

4.00  ' 

4.00  i 

4.00 


0»' 


2.0 

2. 

1 

2.02 

2.00 

1.804 

2.11} 

2.854 

2.8M 

2.884 

3.50 

3.50  1 

3.50  '■ 

8.50  ' 

8.50  , 

3.50 

3.60 

3.50  I 

3.50 

3.60 

3.50 

2.  AM 

2.36} 

2.36. 

2.3^  I 

2.88  ; 

2.88 


2.18i 


THE    DF.PARTMKNT   OF    LABOB. 


rTh«  wkRw  tar 
hi  .nro-n^y.  In 
Air  Jauiiu;  at  « 


■t  1870  to  1878,  Inch 


jCin  lli«DMHiiif  8uu  PrwiiilnH,  wsrenqwrUd 

■cfrom  1870  tu  1877  nij.l  lh»  nvrr-jpi' vXe  rarllie  mtire  y<ai  ms.  »  (Itp.. ^a 
PAINTBBK.  HOVHB. 


.■MO.  I    °'°"   1    "^      sS^k.'    ^"'     I    "■"' 


PATTBRN  HIAKBBH,  IBON  W0BK8. 
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Tablb  I.— AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  IN  GOLD  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  1870  TO  1898— Continued. 

the  American  Almanac  for  1879,  have  been  used,  as  follown:  1870,  $121.3:  1871,$11U.7;  1872,  $109.1:  1873, 
$112.7;  1874.  $111.4;  1876.  $112.5:  1876,  $112.8;  1877,  $106.2,  and  1878,  $101.4.] 

PI.r.VIBKBA. 


.1 


Year. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1981. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
18^. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


Bald- 
more. 


Bos- 
ton. 


Chi. 
cago. 


Cin-      New 
ciu-    j    Or- 
n»ti.    loans. 


$2.86| 
2.62} 
2.65^ 
2.57 
2.46 
2.4.-4 
2.38} 
2.68^ 
2.  70 
2.75: 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70i 
2.71 
2.70J 
2.70i 
2.73 
2.644 
2.64| 


2.98  ' 
2.83i 
2. 70^1 
2.92^ 


St. 
Paul. 


$2,981 
3.27J 
3.30  I 
3.  18  ' 
3.10 
3.16 
3.  lOi 
3.  29l 
8.45| 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.  50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3. 50 
3.5(1 
3.50 
8.50 
3.50 
8.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.60 


San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


$3.66 

3.62^ 
3.694, 
3.66  ' 
3.61 
3.62 
3.604 
3.001 
3.554 
3.62 
3.024 
3.434 
3.50 
3.53^ 
3.44| 
3.55i 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.454. 
3.55J1 
3.  56i 
3.  57^1 
3.54| 
8.574 
3.58}l 
3.581 
3.54  I 
3. 61)1 
i 


Aver- 
age. 


IITONE€.'UTTEBH. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1687. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1881. 

1892.. 

1893. 

1894.. 

1896.. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 


2. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


3.29} 
3.6U 
3.6^ 
3.55 
3.50 
3.55^ 
2.66 
2.824 
061 
00 
00 
00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.25 
3.25 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.56^ 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 


3.  37* 

3.63}l 

3.68  . 

3.901 

3.5«A 

2.75} 

2.44 

2.46}, 

2.7H4I 

2.68  I 

2.58}! 

3.14} 

2.  7941 
3.01} 
3.60J 
3.08 
3.02} 
3.16} 

3.  08* 
3.16 
3.32 
3.32 
2.94} 
2.76 
2.81 
2.51i 

2.66; 

2.82 
2.94 


I 


2.884 

8.16} 

4.58} 

2.66} 

2.  24  i 

2.00 

2.21} 

2.35i 

2.  46^1 

2.50  ! 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00  I 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50  ' 

3.50  I 

4.00  I 

4.00  I 

4.50  1 

4.00  I 

4.00  I 

4.00  I 

4.00 

4.00 

4.60 


2.884< 

3.16} 

4.58} 

3.99} 

3.59 

3.55} 

2.88 

2.:i5i 

2.22 

2.25 


4. 


2.09 

2.  83} 

3.08 

3.39 

3.51) 

3.15 

8.60 

.3.79 

4.05 

4.05 

4.05 

4.05 

4.05 

4.02} 

3.60 

8.60 

3.60 

3.60  , 

3.00  ' 


2.85 

3.09}! 

3.  45} 

3.31} 

3.36^ 

3.32} 

2.93 

2.69} 

2.46} 

2.07  , 

2.  49} 
2.76} 
3.29} 

3.  28} 
3.27} 
3. 28} 
3. 03} 
3.04} 
3.28} 
3.  33}' 
3.27 
3.62 
3.51 
3.61} 
3.534 
3.53} 
3.63 
3.08} 
8.16 


2.88} 
3. 16}i 
3.20]! 
3.104 
2.  60} 
2.66}: 
2.66  I 
2.824 
2. 95}i 
3.00 


3. 
3. 


0(1 
00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
2.66} 


2.06 

2.36} 

2.25 

2.21 

2.21 

2.13} 

2.  5.H 

2.52 

2.59 

2.67} 

2.78} 

2.80 

3.06) 

3.06} 

2.81} 

2.81} 

2.87} 

3.00 

8.12 

3 

8 

8.41 

3.51 

8.65: 

3.14} 

3.30 

3.30 

3.05} 

2.661 


).  12} 

ml 

).36| 


4.134 

4.114 

4.07} 

1.07} 

4.04} 

4.  (Ul 

3.77 

3.79 

3.66| 

3.70 

3.66} 

3.67} 

3.65 

3.04} 

3.61} 

3.61} 

3.64 

8.63 

3.67 

3. 68 

8.67} 

3.68} 

3.64} 

3.60} 

3.62} 

3.62} 

3.67} 

3.61 

3.61} 
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Tablk  I.— average  daily  WAGES  IN  GOLD  IN  CERTAIN  CmE.S  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  1870  TO  189S— C'onclnded. 

[The  wago.'f  fin-  tbo  yearn  1870  U*  1878,  inclatdre,  except  io  the  cnao  of  Sftn  Fraactaoo.  were  rrportedl 
in  (■iirron<.-j.    In  converting  waj;c«  in  cnrreacv  into  wa^cs  in  soM  the  ralae  •€  $l(Mi  eoM  im  rnmacy 

lor  Jaiiuarv  of  each  year  from  1870  to  1877  anil  the  average  vaToe  for  the  entire  year  1878,  at  iriveu  in 
the  American  Almanac  for  1870,  have  been  U8c<],a8  follows:  1870.$121.:i;  1871, $110.7:  1872.  $IU9.1:  18711, 
$112.7;  1874,$111.4;  1875,$112.5;  1870,  $112.3;  1877,  $106.2,  and  1878,  $101.4.] 

tka:?istkik9. 


Year. 


Balti 
moix'. 


Bos- 
ton. 


Chi. 
cago. 


Cin- 

New 

cin- 

Or- 

j nati. 

1 

leans. 

New 
York 


1«70.. 

$1.48J 

1871.. 

1.C3 

1872. .  1 

1.65i 

1873.. 

l.OOi 

1874.. 

1.62 

1875.. 

l.OOi 

1876.. 

1.60 

1*77.. 

1.70 

1878.. 

1.78 

1879.. 

l.SOi 

I860.. 

1.8^4 

1881.. 

1.804 

1882.. 

l,80i 

1883.. 

1.80^ 

1884  . 

1.55J 

1A85.. 

l.&5i 

1806. 

1. 5Si 

1887.. 

1.55i 

1888.. 

1.  r>5i 

1889.. 

1.55i 

1800.. 

1  o^ 

1891.. 

1.5&i 

1802.. 

l.55i 

1H93.. 

1.55i 

1804.. 

1.55.i 

1895.. 

1.55A 

IHSMS.. 

1.55i 

1M97.. 

l.r)5i 

ih;>8.. 

1.5r>J 

$1.62A   $1.74i 
1.80j     I.DO4 
1.77  :    1.91A 
1.02^     1.78J 
1.97i 
1.83^ 
1.784 
1.81^: 

1.93i 

1.854! 

1.84i 

1.75i 

1.87 

1.914 

1.96 

1.974 

2.U0 

1.08 

2.03 

2.104 

2.06 

2.  Hi 

2.024 

2.044 

2.054 

2.01 

2.  032 

1.99J 

2.094 
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Tahi.k    II,-A\EliAGi:    DAILY    WACES    IN    CERTAIN     CITIKS    OF    (iKEAT 

HRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  1K70  TO  189«. 


Yirur. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1880. 
1881. 
18itt. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 


Great  Britain. 


Man 


London,     cheater.  Ki^a^g^w.  Average.^ 


Paris,    I    Liego, 
Franco.    Belinum. 


(a) 
$1.40 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.544 
1.54i 
1.54i 
1.54i 
1.54i 
1.54i 
1.541 
I.54I 
1.54i 
1.54i 
I.54I 
l.54i 
1.54i 
1.54i 
I.54I 
1.62i 
1.621 
1.6'il 
1.62i 
1.62i 
1.62i 


$1.29| 
1.29} 
1.29} 
1.29| 
1.20} 
1.29} 
1.20} 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
L38 
1.88 
L38 
L38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.29} 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.46 


a  Not  reported. 


BIiACK8I?llTIIl>l>  IIJBE.PERM. 


$1.18} 
1.28^ 
1.28 
1.29 
1.31} 
1.31} 
1.34 
1.35} 
1.34 
1.34 
1.38 
1.36} 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.36; 
l.n6 
1.38 
1.36} 
1.39} 
1.43} 
1.44} 
1.47 
1.45} 
1.4K 
1.52 


$ 


$0.68| 
80 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 ] 

1875  ' 

1876 1 

1877 

1878 , 

1870 1 

1880 ' 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 1 

1885 

18S6 ! 

1887 1 

1888 

1888 

1800 ; 

1891 1 

1802 1 

1893 

1894 

1805 ' 

1896 1 
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Tahle    II.— AVERA(;E    daily    WAGE8    IN    CERTAIN    CITIES    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  1870  TO  1896— Continued. 

BOlliKB   HIAKBBM. 


Great  Britain. 


Year 


I  London. 


cb^ter.  Glangow. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
187ft. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1801. 
1882. 
1898. 
1894. 
1885. 
1896. 


Average. 


Paria, 
France. 


Belgium. 


BOIIiKB    BIAKBBS'    HB£.PKBfl. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877 

1878. 

187)1. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883 

1884 

1885. 

1886 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

189U. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893 

1894. 

1893. 

1896. 


$1 
1 
1 
1 


1 


2U 
.2l| 
.21i 
.21| 
.21i 
.212 
21J 
213 
21j 
.21^ 
21} 
21} 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
40 
46 


1.46 

1  46 

1.46 

1.46 

1.46 

1.46 

1.46 

$1. 29} 
1.29} 

1.29| 
I.  29} 


2U} 
1.29} 
1.29} 
-  29 1 
29} 
29} 
20} 
29| 
29} 
l.29i 
1.29} 
1.29i 
1.20} 
1.  29} 
1.29} 
1.29J 
L29} 
1.29J 
1.29i 
1.29^ 
1.2^>} 
1.29} 
1.29} 


11.25} 

.774 

1.2o 

.774 

1.25} 

'11^ 

1.25} 

•IZ^ 

1.25} 

.771 

1.25} 

.774 

1.25 

.771 

1.2i 

.774 

1  25 

.774 

1.26 

.774 

1  25} 

.86} 

1.25 

.86| 

1  38 

.8'ii 

1.38 

.8«i 

l.liS 

.86} 

1  38 

.863 

1:8 

.86} 

1.88 

86] 

1.38 

.86} 

i.:8 

.864 

l.:!8 

.964 

1.38 

.9«ik 

l.::8 

.96^ 

l.;;8 

.96* 
.96$ 

1.38 

1.  :;8 

.96i 

1.38 

.964 

62 


61 
8»4 

1^ 

58 
58 
5t4 

61 
62} 
60 
60 

•44 
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KHIOK1.AVKBS. 


GHft 

qseat' 


1.4S 

III 

I; 


CABIKrETIHAKBBS. 


].» 

1.30 
l.U 
l.U 
l.H 
l.U 
l.Mi 
LSO 

liM 

!m 
.» 
.so 

.M 
.M 

:g 
:S 

.M 
.SO 

1 

.zi 

.41 

'.U 
-H 
.41 

!4I 
.19 
.<• 
.4> 

.K 

jl 

*o 

s 
s 

ST 
70 

H 
TO 
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Taiiik    H.— AVKRACiE    DAILY    WAGES    IN    CERTAIN    CITIES    OF    GREAT 
UHITAIN,  FRANCE.  AND  I^KLGIl-M,  1870  TO  1d99—€(in tinned. 

C  A  BP  K IVT  B  Bf».  (a) 


Year. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1880. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1802. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


Great  Brit.-iin. 


Paris.    :     Liege. 


L<»°«1»>°-  !  ch^.    ^'^^Sow.  Average.     *'«"»«'•  .  Bfdgf^ 


$1.53 
1.53 
1.51 
1.59J 
1.50| 

i.sol 

1.59) 

1.59|  I 
1.59) 

1..  DWJ 

1.50} 

1.50} 

1.50} 

1.503 

1.59} 

1.59} 

1.59} 

1.9l>} 

1.59} 

1.50} 

1.56 

l.60i 

1.60| 

1.604 

i.eo] 

1.68} 


$1.34 
L34 
1.34 
L47i 
1.47^ 
1.494 
1.494 
1.49{ 
1.474 
1.474 
1.474 
1.47* 
1.474 
1.474 
1.  474 
1.474 
1.474 
1.474 
1.474 
1.474 
1.494 
1.404 
1.494 
1.494 
1.494 
1.504 
1.504 


a  III  (iro:it  Britain  .'ind  l{<'l;;iiini  joiners  are  imludi-il  in  cnrpotitt-ri). 

€:O.TIPONITOBM. 


1870 
1871 
3872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
188i 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1801 
1802 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.4G 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.40 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.48 
1.54i 

i.mI 

1.54} 
1.541 
1.54} 
1.544 


1.21} 

1.21} 

1.33} 

1.33} 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 

1.42 


1.114 
1.21} 
1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.31 
1.31} 
1.31} 
31 
31 
31 
31| 
31} 
1.31} 
1.31} 
1.31} 
1.31} 
1.31} 
1.31} 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 
1.38 


.74 
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Taule    II.— AVEKAGE    daily    WAGES    IN    CERTAIN    CITIES    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  1870  TO  1896— ContiniWMl. 


Yfr. 


Lonfhm. 


Credit  Britain. 

Paris,        Llei;^ 

cli^wter.    <'J«sKOW-  AvemKe.    ^''™"*'®-    J^«'e**»«"- 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873 

1874 

1^5 

1876 

18n 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

188;t 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

18M 

1806 


f 


.674 
.77i 

.8C4 

.8({| 

.8G» 

I.  DGi 

1.  0«i 

i.eu^ 

l.OGi 

1.  on| 

001 
06| 
001 
06| 
06^ 
00^ 

ooj 

001 
0(^ 

locj 

l.OOi 


IKOi'V  M^I.DKKK. 


1870. 

1871. 

18?2. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1873. 

1879. 

1680. 

1881. 

1883. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

188H. 

1888. 

1800. 

1881. 

1892. 

1883. 

1804. 

1895 

1896. 


$1.  40 

$1.46 

1.46 

1.46 

1.40 

1.46 

L46 

1.541 

1.40 

1.541 

1.541 

1.541 

1.64i 

1.541 

1.541 

1.  541 

1.541 

1.40 

1.541 

1.40 

1.541 

1.40 

1.541 
1.511 

1.40 

1.541 

1.541 

l.54j 

1. 54 : 

1.541 

1.541 

1.54. 

1.541 
1.541 

1.54; 

1.51; 

1.541 

1.541 

1.541 

1.541 

1.541 

1.541 
1.541 

1.541 
1.541 

1.541 

1.541 

1.541 

1.541 
l.?i41 

1.541 
1.541 

1.621 

1.581 

$1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.501 
1.501 
1.541 
1.541 
1.541 
1.501 
1.501 
1.501 
1.501 
1.541 
1.541 
1.541 
1.541 
1.541 
1.54J 
1.54] 
1.54] 
1.54] 
1.541 
1.54] 
1.54{ 
1.541 
1.541 
1.601 


1.23 
1.28i 
1.28 
1. 

1.: 

1.26 

1.261 

1.2«1 

1.254 

1.261 

1.  28} 

1.281 

1.2»| 

I.  28i 

1.301 

1. 31 

i.aoi 

1.30    > 

1.29ii 

1.281  ' 

1.301 

1.33 

1.311 

1.31) 
1.371 
1.  391 
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Tablk    II.— average    1>AILV    WAGES    IN    CERTAIN     CITIES    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  1870  TO  18!)6— Oontinaed. 

IBO.'V   MOIiDlSBII'   HBIjPKBil. 


Great  Britain. 


I 


Year. 


London. 


1B70. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1870. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882 

188.1. 

18X4. 

1885. 

188ti. 

1887. 

1888 

1880. 

1890 

1891. 

1892 

18»3. 

1894. 

1805. 

1886. 


cteitSr.  i^»a«go^-  Average. 


Paris, 
France. 


$0.81i 


92 


ssa 


Bell? 


$0. 


n 

il 


JOINEB8.  (a) 


lg70  

l.Ott 

1.06s 

1.06 

1871 ' 

1 

1872  ' 1 

1 

1873 

'  ■'   1   

1.0^ 

1.06; 

I.15| 
1. 1» 
l.l&l 
1.15 

1874  

1 

1 

1875  

; 

1 

1870 ' 

j 

1877   ' ' ' 

1878  ' 

I 

1879  ■ • 

1.151 

1.27 

1.27 

1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

1.35 

1.35 

1..35 

1.85 

1.35 

1.85 

1.85 

1.35 

1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

1880  1 

1881   ! 

1882  ' 

1 

1883 



1884 

1885  ' 

1 

1886     

.' 

1887  ■ 

1 

1888 

1 

1889   ' 

1890  : 

1891   , 

1892     

1893    1 

18m 

1895 

1806 i 

•  8ee  Carpeatert. 
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Tablk    II.— AVKUAiiE    DAILY    WAGES    IN     CERTAIN    CITIES    OF    GREAT 
HKITAIN.  FRANCE,  AND  BEL(iIUM,  1S70  TO  181HJ— Continued. 

I^ABOBKKM,  OTIIKU. 

(An  effort  waa  made  to  obtain  flgurea  for  the  two  clash's— laborera,  street,  and  laborers,  other.    Fig* 

ores  could  be  obtained  for  the  Becond  class  only.] 


Great  Britain. 


Tear. 


^^^^o^'   cbi^er.  ^J"**^'^- 


1870. 


1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1678. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1880. 
1890. 
1801. 
1892. 
1883. 
1884. 
1805. 
1886. 


Average. 


Paris, 
France. 


00 


Liege, 
Belgium. 


00 


64] 


54 

64 

681 

68 

68 

51 

68 

68 

53 

58 


MACIIINIMTM. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1888. 

1887 

1888. 

1888. 

1890. 

1801. 

1802. 

1893. 

1804 

1806. 

1806. 


The  workmen  wei-e  paid  by  the  piece 


.46 

$1. 21i 

.46 

1. 21: 

.46 

1.  29; 

.46 

1.29} 

.46 

1.29; 

.46 

1.29 

.64i 

1.29 

.54^ 

1.29 

.54i 
.544 

1.294 
1.29; 

.54i 

1.29; 

.54i 

1.29 

.54i 

l.aS 

.54i 

1.88 

.54i 

1.38 

.54i 

1.38 

.644 

1.294 

.544 

1.29} 

.544 

1.29} 

.544 

1.38 

.54; 

1.38 

1.42 

.544 

1.42 

.544 

1.38 

.544 

1.38 

.544 

1.38 

.544 

1.46 

33j 


(a) 


it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  daily  earnings. 
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Txr.LK    II.— AVERAGK    DAILY    WAGE8    IS    CERTAIN    CITIES     OF    GREAT 
imiTAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGILM,  1870  TO  1896— CoiiUd tied. 

rriACHINIIITII'  JUBL.PEK8. 


Year. 


Groat  Britain. 
Man- 


Loudoa.     chMrer.    tll^^So^-  Average.    '™»cc 


I 


^l 


1870. 

18n. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

187«. 

J877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

188a. 

1884. 

1885. 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1889 

18B9 

18B1 

1892 

1883 

18M 

18B 

18W 


• 


$0 


giam. 
57 

«4 


n 


53 
51 

'4 


IVlAMO^rS,  MTOi^E. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1878. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
18B0. 
18B1. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
18Br>. 
1888. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
18D0. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1890. 


$1.53  ' 

1.53  ! 

1.51  

1.591  1 

1.5H 

1.59}    

1.59i    I 

1.5^    I 

1.59J    1 

L59i  : 

1.59J    ' 

L59J    

1.591    1 

1.59J    

1.5H    

1.58i    

L58i    

l.58i    

1.58i    

l,58i    I 

L59i    ' 

l.59i    

L52    1 '■' 

LOQi    ' 

1.6U*  I i 

LdoX  I ! 

L68i  ' I 

1 
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Taiu.k    II.— average    daily    WACiES    IN    CERTAIN    CITIES    OF    (JREAT 
BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIITM,  1870  TO  1896— Con  tin  md. 

PAIIVTRlKli,  H«t'l>IK. 


Year. 


Gro.nt  Hntiiiii. 
LmuiIoo.     gi^j."".^     (ilasgow.   Avrnim'. 


187U. 

1871. 

1872. 

187;{. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879 

1880. 

1881 

1883. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

188$. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

1891. 

189S. 

lan. 

1891. 
1896. 
1888. 


$1.43^ 
1.434 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 


fil.  10 
1.19 
1.23] 
1.284 
1.33 
1.  42} 
1.424 
1.511 
1.51t 
1.83 
1.23} 
1.33 
1.8:1 
1.33 
1.33 
1.33 
1.33 
1.33 
1.8:i 
1.33 
1.33 
1.29^ 
1.20) 
1.3i4 
1.38^ 
1.38i 
1.38^ 


$1,302 
1.30) 
1.34) 
1.36^ 
1.37) 
1.41 
1.41 
1.44 
1.44 
1.37) 
1.34: 
1.37 
1.87 
1.37) 
1.  :i7) 
1.37) 
1.37) 
1.37) 
1.37) 
1.37) 
1.37) 
1.4U 
1.38 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41»i 


PiirlB, 


Liege. 
Uelgium. 


PATTKR.'V    IflAKBSS,  IROIV  WORKS. 


1871.. 
1871. 
1871. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
I8?t. 

isn. 

1878. 
1879. 
1889. 
1881. 
1881. 
1883. 
1884. 


1887. 

U 

II 


1891. 


1898. 
1894. 
1896. 


1.46 

1.21) 

m 

1.46 

1.22    1 

fA 

1.46 
1.40    1 

1.10) 
1.22) 

m 

1.46 

1.22) 

8» 

1.46 

1.324 
1.32) 
1.33    i 

78 

1.46 
1.46 

M 

1.46 

1.324 

70 

1.4G 

1.32    . 

74 

1.46 

1.32) 

704 

1.4(i 

1.324 
1.33 

84I 

1.40 

78f 

1.46 

1.32) 

88 

1.46 

1.32     1 

82 

l.53i 

1.32 

.744 

1.40 

1.314 

7w 

1.48 

1.32 

72f 

1.52 

1.32) 
1.31) 

.  7tt 

1.54) 

7ll 

1.541 
1.54] 

1.3]^ 

.7^ 

1.31 

.88 

1.54) 

1.31)  • 

.7H 

1.5i) 

1.33 

.78 

1.54) 

1.33     , 

.7^ 

1.54)  ! 

1.33) 

.78 

1.58)  . 

1.33) 

.771 
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Tabi^    II.— AVKRA(iK    UAILY    WAGES    IX     CERTAIN    CITIEj?    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BEIXJIUM,  1870  TO  1896— ContinaecL 


Tear. 


1970. 
IBJl. 
IK72. 
1873. 
U74. 
1075. 
1S7«. 

urn. 

1878. 

1879. 

]880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883 

1884. 

1805. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888 

1889. 

1890. 

1881. 

1892. 

1803. 

1884. 

1895. 

1898. 


Great  BriUin. 


London. 


$1.43 
1.43 
L43 
1.43 
1.43 
L43 
L43 
1.43 
L5H| 

1.5H 

1.58| 

1.5^ 

1.5H| 

1.681 

1  5H| 

1.581 

L 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1.58} 

1.58} 

L«6^ 

l.Wk 

1.664 

L66i 

1.74} 


Mmn- 
cheeter. 


Glaegow. .  Ar^nge. 


8TOIVECVTTBB8. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872- 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

18&'>. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

1891. 

1802. 

1803 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 


1.221 


<•> 


a  Not  reported. 
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Tablb    II.— average    daily    WAGES    IN    CERTAIN    CITIES    OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  1870  TO  1896— Concluded. 

TBAmSTBBS. 


Year. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

18M). 

1881. 

1882. 

188;j. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889 

18tti». 

1891. 

1802. 

189.i. 

1894. 

1895. 

1890. 


London. 


Great  Britain, 
cluster.    ^^l^^SO'^-  Average. 


Paris, 
France. 


1.2< 


^Liege. 
Belgium. 


to 


S5] 
55| 


59^ 
594 
59^ 


♦7231  — X«).  18- 


-3 


EEGEVT  EEPORTS  OF  STATE  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ttcentyeighth  Annual  Repent  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor,    March,  189S.     Horace  G.  Wadliu,  Chief,     xiv,  367  pp. 

Tliis  report  consists  of  three  parts,  as  follows:  Part  I,  comparative 
wa^es  and  ])rices,  43  pages;  Part  II,  graded  weekly  wages,  208  pages; 
Part  III,  labor  chronology,  1897,  57  pages. 

Paut  I,  Comparative  Wages  and  Pkices.— The  statistics  con- 
ta  n  d  in  this  part  of  the  report  were  collected  from  original  soarees  by 
agents  of  the  Massachnsctts  Bnreau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  A  compari- 
son IS  made  of  the  data  for  the  years  1800,1872, 1878, 1881,  and  1897.  The 
iBgnres  for  all  but  the  last-named  year  were  taken  from  previous  reiiorts 
of  the  bureau.  Tiie  statistics  of  this  part  relate  only  to  Massachusetts. 
Three  iteois  are  considered  in  this  report,  namely,  average  weekly 
irages,  average  retail  prices,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 

The  average  figures  for  1897,  like  those  for  previous  years,  were  col- 
lected directly  from  different  establishments  in  the  specified  industries 
by  the  agents  of  the  bureau,  who,  for  that  pnri)ose,  visited  at  the  close 
of  the  year  the  industrial  centers  of  the  Commonwealth,  and,  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  proprietors,  obtained  the  information. 

The  retail  prices  were  obtained,  in  the  diflferent  towns  and  cities  which 
were  visited,  at  establishments  patronized  by  working  people,  together 
with  inibrraation  as  to  rents  and  prices  for  board  such  as  are  paid  by 
wage  workers. 

The  report  shows  the  average  weekly  wages,  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  1897  over  1872  and  1881,  in  a  large  number  of  occnpations 
in  22  leading  industries.    These  are  then  summarized  by  industries. 

In  general,  wages  in  1897  were  higher  than  in  1881  and  lower  than 
in  1872. 

In  1897,  as  compared  with  1881,  there  was  an  increase  in  wage  rates 
in  15  of  the  classified  industries  and  a  decrease  in  8.  The  following 
industries  showed  an  increase  of  wage  rates,  the  percentage  of  increase 
being  given  in  each  case:  Agriculture,  as  relates  to  laborers  paid  by 
the  njonth,  with  board,  2.78  per  cent;  boots  and  shoes,  7.69  per  cent; 
building  trades,  43.91  per  cent;  cabinetmaking,  13.12  per  cent;  carpet- 
ings,  39.00  per  cent;  carriages,  0.00  per  cent;  cotton  goods,  1.58  per 
cent;  glass,  12.04  per  cent;  metals  and  metallic  goods  (fine  work), 
15.09  percent;  musical  instruments,  14.23  per  cent;  printing,  31.04  per 
cent;  rubber  goods,  elastic  fabrics,  31.75  per  cent;  stone,  4.08  per  cent; 
straw  goods,  15.31  per  cent,  and  woolen  goods,  4.93  per  cent.  A  decline 
inwar^"  *  «*  was  shown  in  the  following  industries:  Agriculture,  as 
^  «^  paid  by  the  day,  without  board,  8.76  per  cent  j  blaek- 
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8uiiths,(a)  2.32  per  cent;  clothing  (ready-made),  17.34  per  cent;  hosieiy, 
12.23  per  cent;  leather,  4.62  per  cent;  machines  and  machinery,  34.47 
per  cent;  metals  and  metallic  goods  (not  fine  work),  29.14  per  cent,  and 
paper,  1.69  i)er  cent. 

Comparisons  of  wage  rates  for  1897  and  1872  could  be  made  in  only 
11  of  the  23  industries  represented.  Of  these,  7  showed  a  decline 
and  4  an  increase  of  wage  rates.  Those  showing  an  increase  were: 
Building  trades,  1.09  per  cent;  carpetings,  63.93  i>er  cent;  metals  and 
metallic  goods  (not  fine  work),  56.93  per  cent,  and  paper,  26^  i>er 
cent.  Those  showing  a  decline  in  wages  were:  Agriculture,  as  relates 
to  laborers  paid  by  the  month,  with  board,  19.88  per  cent;  blacksmiths, 
2.68  per  cent;  boots  and  shoes,  6.37  per  cent;  cabinetmaking,  8.37  per 
cent;  carriages, 21.95  percent;  clothing(ready-made),  7.21  per  cent,  and 
machines  and  machinery,  21.97  per  cent.  The  wages  paid  in  the  black- 
smithing,  ready-made  clothing,  and  machines  and  machinery  industries 
show  a  decline  in  1897  when  comi)ared  with  the  rates  both  for  1872  and 
1881,  while  in  the  building  trades  and  carpetings  industries  an  increase 
is  shown  in  exicli  of  the  two  comparisons. 

The  summary  by  industries  is  shown  in  the  following  presentation: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES,  BY  IXDUSTIUES,  1872-1897. 


ImluAtriea. 


Avoraoe  woeltly  wnges, 
gold  standard. 


1872. 


1881.        1897. 


Agricultnnt: 

Lalxtr^n,     per    month,    \ritli 
b«ml $23.09 

Laburcr^*.    per    day,    without  ' 

board '. 

Blackxmitht 10.4i 

Boots  iind  shoes ,     12.71 

Building;  trades '    15.  CO 

Cabinet  niakiu^r ,    14.21 

CKrp«tio28 4.89 

Carriage* 17.31 

Clothing  (ready-made) 9. 71 

Cotton  goods 

Glass 

Hosiery 

Leather | 

Machines  and  machinery '     13. 84 

Metals  ami  metallir  gocNls '      6.06 

Metals  and   metallic    go(Ml8    (flue  I 

work) 

Moaical  instruments ! 

Paper i      7.37 

Printing 

Kubbor  gootls,  elastic  fabrir?* 

Stone 

Straw  goods 

Woolen  goods 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  ( — )  in 


laoreaae  (+ )  or 
derreaao  ( — )  in 


1897  as  compared       1897  aa  oo^utrad 


witb  1872. 


with  1881. 


Amount.   Percent !  Amount. !  Per  cent. 


$18.00     $18.50       —$4.59       —19.88 


1.37 
16.38 
11.06 
11.00 
11.51 

5.94 
13.43 
10.90 

7.59 
10.68 
10.22 
11.05 
16.  4e 
13.42 

10.07 
15.81 

9.47 
14.95 

7.50 
13.25 
10.06 

8.12 


1.25 
16.00 
11.90 
15.  8i 
13.02 

8.26 
13.51 

9.01 

7.71 
12.03 

8.97 
10.54 
10.80 

9.51 

11.59 
18.06 

9. 31 
19.59 

9.96 
13.87 
11.00 

8.52 


+$0.50         +2.78 


+ 
+ 


.44 

.81 

.17 

1.19 

3.37 

3.80 

.70 


—  2.08 

—  6.37 
+  1.09 

—  8.37 
f-68.92 

—21.95 

—  7.21 


+ 

.L. 


.12 

.38 

.84 

4.83 


-f  1.51 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


—  3.04 
+  3.45 


—21.97 
+56.93 


2.32 

.08 

1.89 

.12 

1.35 

1.25 

.51 

5.08 

3.91 


■•} 


-f 


f  1.94       +26.32  !     — 


1.52 
2.26 

.16  j 
+  4.64 
2.40 

.62 
1.54 
'.40 


+ 
+ 

+ 


—  8.78 

—  2.8S 
+  7.69 
+43. 91 
+  13  12 
+39.08 
+  .80 
—17.34 
+  1.58 
+  12.64 
—12.28 
-4.82 
—34.47 
—29.14 

+  15.08 
+  14.28 
-1.69 
+31.04 

I  31.75 
+  4.68 

h  15. 31 
+  4.93 


In  order  to  determine  wbetlier  real  wages  have  gone 
prices  of  commodities  and  the  purchasing  power  of  mo 
taken  into  account.    Tlie  table  following  shows  for  the  ye 
1878, 1881,  and  1897  the  average  retail  prices  of  c^mmodl 


a  Independently  classified  outside  tlio  iudiistry  *^  Mot&lft  and.  vyb^aZi 
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ATEBAGB  RETAIL  PRICES,  ISaO-IBOT. 


BdKU,  RDiHlbtoirD 
Hnjnr,  oalTM 

Hiluwi.  New  OrU'.M 
JIulsusH,  Fortg  Blnu 


Boct,  rouUns 

Boef.  saaii 

Bc«r.rDii>p  ituk.. 

BBet.coiori. 

Teal,  forennkrt-r. 
TeeLblBdneertci 

TeaLDntleU 

Vuttou.  Ion  qnarter . 
HattonJei!.... 
MntloD.  obopa . 
Fork.be'li.... 
TorkiMlWd 
Sam*,  meked. 
Sbanlder^  ooni 


Bblitlni;,  4-4  Imivn 

llhlnlDc,  «-4l.le..'hed.. 
Sh.-..  iub'.<l-8l>roHu..... 
tSh  <'iloK.»-«<'l'«ibed.. 


'liarsj  ivIliilsTI.jjiarea-vltliim. 
iDt.  Jcrot.  AmoDDtJ  Parflt. 


» 


3  J 


4^  -EI.  HI 
tt]'  ~ti.tl 


b!:^ 


a.t3i  - 


■.Si.: 

.mI  - 
.«*  - 
.oil 

.BB        - 

M: 
:£"  - 
.m  - 
:!a  ; 

.ml   - 

:»: 

i '— i.«31    — ia.M 

1  _    .SSft    -S.KI 

I  -    .  li      —  1.  M 

3  L  .001  -  taa 
)  _  .oil  —a. 71 
»  —   .o-il    — jc.w 

*  —  .04  — HI-OO 
I   _    .00       —IT.  60 

I  —   .osi    -34  n 

I     -      .01%!  — Jl.W 

I 

I  .f  .«M  -I-  B.10 
I  —    .04       -  i.-a 

>-.»!  —  174 

>  4-  ■«     -1-a.Dii 
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By  giving  to  tbe  price  quotation  for  each  article  in  the  group  the  same 
mathematical  effect  upou  the  general  average  for  the  group  that  the 
expenditure  for  the  article  bore  upon  the  total  family  expenditure,  as 
determined  by  a  large  number  of  budgets  of  family  expenses,  it  is  found 
that  the  price  of  groceries  declined  30  per  cent  in  1897  as  compared 
with  1872,  and  G.G7  per  cent  as  compared  with  1881.  Provisions  show 
a  decrease  of  18.52  per  cent  in  1897  as  compared  with  both  1872  and  1881. 

With  regard  to  groceries,  all  articles,  except  green  Rio  coffee,  were 
cheaper  in  1897  than  in  1881.  These  include  flour,  corn  meal,  dry  cod- 
fishy  rice,  beans,  oolong  tea,  roasted  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  sirup,  com- 
mon soap,  and  starch. 

The  prices  of  provisions  were  generally  lower  in  1897  than  in  1881. 
Boast  and  corned  beef,  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  veal,  fore  quarters 
and  legs  of  mutton,  fresh  and  salted  pork^  smoked  hams,  corned  shoulders, 
sausages,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  milk,  and  eggs  were,  quoted 
lower,  and  rump  steak,  soup  beef,  veal  cutlets,  and  mutton  chops  were 
quoted  higher. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  in  1872  with  those  in  1897  show  lower 
quotations  for  the  latter  year  for  all  articles  of  groceries  and  provisions 
except  corn  meal  and  mutton  chops.  In  obtaining  this  data  great  care 
was  taken  to  secure  quotations  for  articles  of  uiiifonii  quality  from 
establisliments  mainly  patronized  by  working  peoi^le. 

Fuel,  dry  goods,  and  men's  heavy  boots  were  lower  in  price  in  1897 
than  in  either  1881  or  1872. 

Under  the  lieiul  of  rents,  quotations  for  four-room  and  six-room  tene- 
ments are  given.  The  rates  in  both  cases  were  lower  in  1897  than  in 
1872.  A  comparison  of  rates  in  18S1  with  those  of  1897  shows  that  they 
were  slighly  lower  in  the  case  of  six-room  tenements  and  slighly  higher 
in  the  case  of  four-room  tenements. 

The  rates  for  board,  for  both  men  and  women,  were  lower  in  1897 
than  in  1872,  and  for  men  slightly  low^er  than  in  1881,  while  for  women 
the  rates  were  liigher  in  1897  than  in  1881. 

The  exact  signilicance  of  the  change  in  prices  of  commodities  can  be 
seen  in  the  table  following,  showing  the  quantity  of  each  article  pur- 
chasable for  $1  in  each  of  the  years  included  in  the  tables  of  wages 
and  prices. 


BUUiKTIX  or  THB  1 


a.u  S.1S  ni.:u 

SU.J"- 

iii= 

.  «.C7     ift.:4T3-.:i» 

|9,U  £>.i»  SLNT 

i;i.lD      11,81       .--•77 

Jl.3i  mST  3-ASi 

32.x  ■ 

l.Ul 

a.33-  iifcM-  4:..ii 

JS,SS  «.e  X.IM 

M.W- 

ii.ttj 

-W.Wt     iJS-.    7.75 

11  SO  14  n7  i:t,:n 

H.m  laxT  iii.-ja 

i:!« 

«:« .  -wtv-yii? 

10.  S2  n.g3    T.H 

ir: 

-M.W  .     8.7.1  .«I.M 

t.4:i    ].<»     1.;:: 

S.  K     4.'X     i.  40 

iiiiit- 

■k 

,-   »:«-   iin-iij* 

■j.aA    x~    :i.i; 

.M.BI             .1.1          ■•.,* 

D.W   11. SI   1U,II.'< 

31.  il" 

fll7.H-t  IHM       -.I.M 

1.43    i.7t    i.:i 


8.19  10.64   10.01      U.U3  . 


i.Ki_  t.»    n.so    i^w  - 


n.4)>   S.U     n.v:. 


I.K  ■     3.»+ «..'%  + 


T.4I    S.0;    a.5r>' 


9.ai.-    i.Kri.vn-    1.73  h  £1.1 


!.!.-•'    3.t7-    ;.«• 


i.ht    1.14    i.:>#    11'.' 


l.4«-r  iJ-VS 


!    ;.;7    m.ai  - 
'   :..!i7     ft.i'Si-'- 


Jt  is  plain  from  wLiil  Iin.s  been  sniil  as  to  tlio  dcdino  in  iirices  that 
'uast  of  tlie  commodities  \avgw  t^u-AwUtics  were  obtaiuablc  for  81 
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in  1897  than  in  1881  or  1872.  Some  of  the  percentages  of  increase 
are  very  large,  whetlier  tlie  figures  for  1881  or  1872  be  taken  as  the 
base.  For  example,  the  quantity  of  superfine  or  family  flour  x>urchas- 
able  for  $1  shows  an  iucrcase  in  1897  as  against  1881  of  more  than 
50  per  cent,  and  an  even  greater  increase  when  compared  with  1872. 
The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  granulated  sugar  purchasable  for  $1 
in  1897,  as  compared  with  1881,  amounts  to  96.48  per  cent,  and  as 
compared  with  1872,  to  114,41  i)er  cent.  The  quantities  of  many 
articles  of  provisions,  of  coal,  and  of  dry  goods  thus  purchasable  also 
show  large  ])ercentages  of  increase. 

Part  II,  Graded  Weekly  Waues. — This  subject  is  trcate<I  so 
extensively  that  only  a  i>ortion  of  the  statistics  appears  in  each  annual 
report.  The  publication  was  begun  in  the  twenty  sixth  annual  report  of 
the  bureau.  The  wage  data  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
OLCupations,  the  present  report  relating  to  those  having  the  initial 
letters  H  to  O,  inclusive. 

Part  III,  Labor  Chronology,  1897.— This  part  of  the  report  com- 
prises a  summary  of  the  leading  events  affecting  labor  during  the  year 
1897,  arranged  in  chronological  order  under  each  of  the  three  heads, 
hours  of  labor,  wages,  and  trade  unions,  respectively,  and  a  resume  of 
labor  legislation  in  1898. 

NEW  YORK. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bvreau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the 
State  of  New  Yorkjfor  the  year  1896.  Transmitted  to  the  Legislature 
January  18, 1897.    John  T.  McDonough,  Commissioner.    1,047  pp. 

This  report  is  presented  in  seven  parts,  as  follows :  Part  I,  Progress  of 
business  in  the  productive  industries  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  five 
years  ending  June  1, 1895,  711  pages;  Part  II,  Condition  of  organized 
labor,  97  pages;  Part  III,  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  groceries  and 
meats  for  five  years,  1891-1895,  inclusive,  47  pages;  Part  IV,  Gas  and 
electric  lighting,  43  pages;  Part  V,  Wages,  condition,  and  treatment 
of  unorganized  workingwomen  in  New  York  City,  35  pages;  Part  VI, 
Eeport  of  the  debate  on  prison  labor  in  the  New  York  constitutional 
convention  of  1891,  74  pages;  Part  VII,  Free  employment  bureau,  15 
pages. 

Productive  Industries. — The  greater  part  of  the  entire  report  is 
taken  up  with  a  tabulation  showing  by  localities  and  occupations  the 
highest,  lowest,  and  average  daily  rates  of  wages,  average  weekly 
hours  of  labor,  and  number  of  establishments  i^eixirting,  for  five  years 
ending  June  1, 1895.    This  part  of  the  report  also  contv 
tables  sind  an  analysis  relating  to  yearly  wages  paid  ai 
of  business  done  during  the  above-mentioned  period  by 
m^ts  reporting. 
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rUSCUASISli  POWBK  OF  MOKKV,  IMO-IMT. 
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1OT3.  lam 
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""■  ^.r  c'-s.  1  'isr  .^i 
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!(.;« 
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\-2.vi  -tt.fr.  ,. 

'\r. 

la.  S3   12.05 

NtSS; 

i.<T 

2.9*    *.2t 

11.  IB 

ftBft  u.ra 

WHS 

ai.w  ■■ 

10.  MV  M.34 

-  C 

1U.81 

Taal.  rotr-n  narfsr .  ■ , 
Vnl.  hliKlrinartar. 
Tnl,  oaVrM. 


a.u    &.«8      «.g5- 


'.■  Vm'.'.     »-»     a.lM  M 


06     S.00      t.fli:  + 


R^^i:. 

IM-H^iS 

tfc 

10.8TJ+ 
U.Wr 

i2:8o]+ 

1T,W  + 

a.M:^ 

♦J.84  + 

2.M21T.3»110.M255.1S  >33.33 


nr.' 

*»:  .  b-..v»  + 

.M.+    I.M 

111!  r 

«iTS!i 

i,w+ii7-«;+ 

w    » 

"n 

.,   , 

m 

'.  tn' 

n  ;s 

3Mf 

-L     5  <!T 

R»      1 

tn 

!,1S 

2.K 

+ 

.75-1-  «,11'  + 

.  17  f     U.  M 

.    diya     3.R!     1.87'    Z.«3 


1,92  T    -01,+  2.fl7j—    .«;— 


It  is  pia'm  A'om  what  bas  been  said  aa  to  the  decline  io  prices  tbat 
for  moat  of  tbe  commodities  Iwget  <taaii\A.t^  veto  obtainable  for  $1 
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in  1897  than  in  1881  or  1872.  Some  of  the  percentages  of  increase 
are  very  large,  whether  the  figures  for  1881  or  1872  be  taken  as  the 
base.  For  example,  the  quantity  of  superfine  or  family  flour  purcbas- 
able  for  $1  shows  an  increase  in  1897  as  against  1881  of  more  than 
50  per  cent,  and  an  even  greater  increase  when  compared  with  1872. 
The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  granulated  sugar  purchasable  for  $1 
in  1897,  as  compared  with  1881,  amoants  to  96.48  per  cent,  and  as 
compared  with  1872,  to  114.41  -per  cent.  The  quantities  of  many 
articles  of  provisions,  of  coal,  and  of  dry  goods  thus  purchasable  also 
show  large  percentages  of  increase. 

Part  II,  Graded  Weekly  Wages.— This  subject  is  trcate<I  so 
extensively  that  only  a  i)ortion  of  the  statistics  appears  in  each  annual 
report.  The  publication  was  begun  in  the  twenty-sixth  annual  report  of 
the  bureau.  The  wage  data  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
occupations,  the  present  report  relating  to  those  having  the  initial 
letters  H  to  O,  inclusive. 

Part  III,  Labor  CnRONOLOGY,  1897. — This  part  of  the  report  com- 
prises a  summary  of  the  leading  events  affecting  labor  during  the  year 
1897,  arranged  in  chronological  order  under  each  of  the  three  heads, 
hours  of  labor,  wages,  and  trade  unions,  respectively,  and  a  resume  of 
labor  legislation  in  1898. 

NEW  YORK. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  BMreau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the 
State  of  New  York^for  the  year  1696,  Transmitted  to  the  Legislature 
January  18, 1897.    John  T.  McDonough,  Commissioner.    1,047  pp. 

This  report  is  presented  in  seven  parts,  as  follows :  Part  I,  Progress  of 
business  in  the  productive  industries  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  five 
years  ending  June  1, 1895,  711  pages;  Part  II,  Condition  of  organized 
labor,  97  pages;  Part  III,  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  groceries  and 
meats  for  five  years,  1891-1895,  inclusive,  47  pages;  Part  IV,  Gas  and 
electric  lighting,  43  pages;  Part  V,  Wages,  condition,  and  treatment 
of  unorganized  workingwomen  in  New  York  City,  35  pages;  Part  VI, 
Beport  of  the  debate  on  prison  labor  in  the  New  York  constitutional 
convention  of  1894,  74  pages;  Part  VII,  Free  employment  bureau,  15 
pages. 

Productive  Industries. — The  greater  part  of  the  entire  report  is 
taken  up  with  a  tabulation  showing  by  localities  and  occupations  the 
highest,  lowest,  and  average  daily  rates  of  wages,  average  weekly 
hours  of  labor,  and  number  of  establishments  i^eporting,  for  five  years 
ending  June  1,  1895.  This  part  of  the  report  also  contains  statistical 
tables  and  an  analysis  relating  to  yearly  wages  paid  and  the  volume 
of  business  done  during  the  above-mentioned  period  by  the  establish- 
ments reporting.  ' 
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The  statistics  relating  to  annual  wages  paid  iu  the  productive  indus- 
tries were  compiled  from  schedules  returned  to  the  bureau  by  2,290 
manufacturing  establishments,  embracing  G4  general  industries.  Every 
county  iu  the  State  but  one  is  represented  in  the  tabulation. 

The  returns  show  that  since  1892  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  the 
average  yearly  wages  per  employee.  In  1801  the  average  yearly  wages 
per  employee  were  $465.51;  in  1892,  $466.18 ;  in  1893,  $460.41;  in  1894, 
$439.97,  and  in  1895,  $436.23.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was 
200,333  in  1891,  215,830  in  1892,  236,908  in  1893,  225,137  in  1894,  and 
253,139  in  1895.  The  following  table  shows  for  establishments  reix)rt- 
ing  for  live  years,  in  31  of  the  leading  industries,  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  amount  and  proportion  paid  for  wages,  the  manufacturers' 
earnings,  and  the  relation  of  the  same  to  the  total  cost  of  production, 
for  the  five  years  ending  June  1,  1895: 

LABOR  COST  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  EARNINGS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  COST  OP 
PRODUCTION  IN  31  LEADING  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THK  FIVE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  1, 
1895. 


IndnHtriea. 


Boots  and  shoes 

liiiildiii^ 

Car|M;ts.  oiklotbH,  etc 

Cai Tijig«*s,  wagons,  etc 

ChenucalK,  acids,  etc 

CigarH,  ci^arottca.  and  tobacco 

Clocks,  watches,  je well y,  etc.. 

Clothing 

Cooking,  heating,  and  sanitary 
a]>i>aratus 

Cotton  goods  . .  -,. 

Earthen  and  stone  waro 

Foo<l  pnnluctH 

Furniture 

GIxiSH  and  ;i;las8  goods 

Gloves  and  mittens 

Knit  goods 

leather  and  leather  goods 

Liquors  (mult  and  distilled)  .. 

Machines,  machinery,  etc 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

MiiMical  inHtnimentri  and  ma- 
terials   

Oils  and  illuminating  tiuids. . . 

Paints  and  colors 

Paixr  and  i»a|>er  goods 

Printing,  publishing,  book- 
binding, etc 

Railroad  construct  ion,  repair- 
ing, etc  

Ruboer  goods 

Silk  goods 

Soap,  candles,  and  grease 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods  . . . 


EsUb- 
liah- 
ments 
report- 
ing. 


Total  cost  of 
prodactioQ. 


I 


49  $42. 002,  508. 28 
68,172,647.90 
50,251,165.52 
22,439,119.33 
2:i.  331,  136.60 
46. 675,  479.  20 
2U,  848,  083.  75 
162,  544,  584.  22 


12:) 
II 
36 
14 
46 
10 

123 

25 
22 
8 
46 
74 
22 
18 
61 
36 
27 
76 
176 

21 
12 
16 
69 

42 

16 
9 
20 
12 
53 
17 


24,  237. 

36,  337, 
27, 2.36, 
91.070, 
36, 290, 
13, 764, 
10. 670, 
50. 194, 
31.231, 

37,  785, 
58,618, 

117, 174, 


930. 61 
850. 73 
114.45 
094.48 
236.  88 
902.84 
592.90 
407. 27 
369.  69 
2:^6. 54 
044. 35 
981.06 


10, 512. 036. 59 
85,  523, 374.  05 
19  302,889. 15 
61,868,795.46 

22. 854, 284.  70 

44.  087, 213.  25 
11,306.027.81 
17. 429. 904. 94 
44, 547, 439.  72 

24,  676. 646.  79 

25,  226. 176. 15 


Wages  paid. 


Manufacturers*  earn* 
ings. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent  of 
,    total  I 
'  cost  of' 
;  produc- 
I    tion. 


$12,621, 
17.810. 
12.  070, 

7,564. 

3,  522, 
15,  596. 

4,934, 
45,  477, 

10,  36(», 

10,  967, 

6,  077, 

9,  602, 

12, 000. 

5, 208, 

3,  578, 

13, 897. 

ft,  9:i2. 

4,712. 

23,001, 

40, 612, 


4,  682, 599.  69 
4. 755.  557.  90 

2,  200, 364.  07 
11,150,417.63 

10, 657. 023. 70 

14, 894,  745. 17 
2.792,613.86 
4,  639,  820. 81 

3,  245,  364.  48 
6, 304. 648. 18 
6, 490, 915. 28 


645.61 
0.'i8.  67 
851.06 
485.99 
:V26. 91 
084.67 
063.63 
782. 94 

960.44 
985.36 
769.47 
144. 37 
342.  33 
538. 88 
911.96 
549.92 
972.  57 
211.63 
45H.  71 
947.60 


29.37 
26.12 
24.02 
33. 71 
15.09 
33.41 
23.  66 
27. 97 

42.74 
30.18 
24.51 
10.54 
33.06 
38.27 
33. 51 
27.68 
18.98 
12.47 
40.  26 
34.66 


44.55 

5.  56 

11.41 

18.01 

40.59 

33.  78 
24.70 
26. 62 
7.28 
25.55 
25.73 


Per 

cent  of 

Amount. 

total 
cost  of 

produc- 

tion. 

$3, 269. 784. 61 

7.61 

1,161,133.00 

1.70 

6,316,659.37 

12.67 

1,  788,  231.  22 

7.96 

2. 399.  094.  59 

10.28 

6,629,148.06 

14.20 

2.301,110.59 

n.46 

22, 756,  739.  22 

14.00 

2,  759. 432. 19 

n.38 

2,  392, 048. 76 

6.68 

394, 192. 14 

1.44 

3,515,9-20.26 

3.86 

3,  400,  203. 33 

9.36 

1, 205,  253. 65 

9.19 

1,810,683.47 

16.95 

4.145,196.34 

8.26 

2.  697, 618. 20 

8.63 

6.167,010.26 

13.67 

7, 87.'),  132,  78 

13.43 

12,  371, 782. 17 

10.56 

1,249.483.62 

n.80 

3,791.081.76 

4.43 

3,314,279.62 

17.12 

6,  656, 218. 67 

10.76 

4, 900. 135. 19 

21.44 

1, 262,  472. 10 

2.86 

771,049.65 

6.82 

1,  054,  763.  56 

6.06 

4.  378, 420. 30 

9.83 

1. 738, 135. 86 

7.04 

1,254,835.76 

4.97 

ORaANizED  Labor. — In  1896  returns  were  received  from  962  out  of 
i,^  00  labor  uDions  in  the  State.    These  consist  of  data  relating  to  mem* 
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bership,  condition  of  the  trade,  hours  of  labor,  etc.    The  following  table 
shows  the  membership  of  labor  organizations  in  1894^  1895,  and  1896: 


KUMBBR  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OP  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1«M  TO  1896. 


Indus  tries. 


1894. 

1895. 

1 
Organi- 

S9«. 

Organ!- 
sationH 

Organi- 

Mem- 

sationH 

Meni- 

zations 

Mem- 

report- 

bers. 

report- 

berH. 

report- 

bers. 

ing. 

_    _ 

ing. 

ing. 

244 

44, 151 

249 

48.638 

247 

61,079 

63 

8. 722 

W 

9.089 

54 

9,799 

56 

32,600 

70 

44,  OUl 

67 

24,031 

4 

779 

4 

1, 020 

7 

3,978 

23 

2,187 

27 

2,79J 

32 

2,842 

8 

1,176 

8 

1,259 

6 

917 

15 

882 

15 

1,301 

12 

1,042 

15 

2,961 

16 

3,682 

14 

2,287 

16 

1.377 

16 

1,351 

14 

1,412 

87 

7,464 

93 

8, 522 

,  103 

9.868 

14 

1.  9J0 

17 

2,305 

13 

2.119 

24 

3.153 

20 

3,411 

29 

4.311 

15 

7.115 

15 

8,064 

16 

7,974 

8 

5'jS 

11 

840 

10 

1,322 

22 

5,644 

22 

5,956 

22 

5,863 

52 

11,059 

56 

11.998 

56 

13,660 

112 

8,503 

116 

8,958 

128 

9,365 

1 

2.  500 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

27 

5.153 

28 

4,  iW.i 

33 

5,382 

10 

797 

10 

HI  2 

11 

758 

10 

1.678 

13 

1. 1183 

11 

1,740 

1 

1.  002 

9 

2.  on 

9 

2.168 

16 

1,730 

16 

1,  V0'.» 

20 

2,033 

22 

3,887 

33 

4,  523 

47 

5.865 

860 

157. 197 

927 

180, 231 

962 

170,296 

1 

.                

__  _                _ 

_       

Building  trades 

Cigars,  oigairettes,  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coach  drivers  and  livery  stable  employees 

Food  products 

Furniture 

Glassworks 

Hats,  caps,  and  furs 

Hotel,  restaurnnt,  ami  ]>ark  cmploy<>os 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

Marine  trades 

Metal  workers 

Musici-ins  and  musical  instrument  makers 

Printing,  binding,  lithajsrapliinji;,  ])h(>t()  Hngniv 
ing.  electrotyping.  stcreot;. ]»in.:x,  un«l  type 
founding 

Railroads  (steam) 

Railroads  (street  surface) 

Stone 

Street  paving 

Textile  trades 

Theatrical  employees  and  a<rtorM 

Woodwork 

MiscallaneouH  trades 

Total 


In  1894  the  total  membership  of  8G0  labor  organizations  was  157,197. 
In  1895,  927  organizations  reporting  had  180,231  members,  an  increase 
of  23,034.  In  189G  there  was  a  falling  off  in  membersliip,  9G2  organiza- 
tions reporting  170,290  members.  Unions  in  9  general  industries  report 
a  total  decrease  in  membersliip  of  23,130  during  the  year  1890,  This 
was  greatest  in  the  clothing  industry,  which  lost  19,970  members.  The 
others  that  show  losses  were:  Furniture  workers,  312;  glass  workers, 
259;  hat,  cap,  and  fnr  workers,  1,395;  leather  workers,  180;  marine 
trades,  90;  musicians  and  musical  instrument  makers,  003;  street- 
paving  employees,  54,  and  textile  trades,  237.  Organizations  in  13 
industries  report  a  total  gain  of  11,859  members  for  1890,  as  follows: 
Building  trades,  2,441;  cigar,  cigarette,  and  tobacco  workers,  710; 
coach  drivers  and  livery  stable  employees,  2,953;  food  i)roducts,  43; 
hotel,  restaurant,  and  i)ark  employees,  01;  iron  and  steel,  1,340;  malt 
liquors  and  mineral  waters,  900;  metal  workers,  470;  printing,  binding, 
etc.,  1,052;  steam  railroads,  407;  stone,  389;  theatric^al  employees  and 
actors,  157,  and  woodwork,  324.  The  gain  in  miscellaneous  trades  was 
1,342. 

Pbioes  of  Commodities. — Detailed  tables  are  given  showing  the 
retail  prices  of  groceries  and  meats  for  each  year  from  1891  to  1895, 
inclusive,  as  obtained  from  retailers  in  various  cities  in  the  State. 
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Ga.s  and  Electric  Lighting. — Detailed  tsibles  are  given  fiw  e»cb 
of  the  years  1891  to  181)5,  inclasive,  showing  by  coanties  for  the  gas  aod 
electric  light  aod  power  compauies  the  number  of  employees  and  wages, 
and  for  each  company,  by  occupation  and  locality,  the  highest,  lowest, 
and  average  daily  wages,  and  average  hours  of  labor  i)er  week. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  electric  light  and  i)ower  and  gas 
companies  reporting  as  doing  business  for  tive  years,  the  volnroe  of 
business  done,  the  earnings,  and  the  total  wages  paid,  for  the*  live 
years  ending  June  1,  1895; 

Bl'SIXKSS  TKANSACTED  ItV   ELECTKIC   LIGHT  AND  POWER  AND  GAS  COMPAXIES 

FOli  THE  FIVE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1895. 


Itrnirf, 


Electric  li;!ht  ;  Electric  Hght 

autlpowLTCom  Gas  compaiiiea.    and  gaji  cma* 
I        panics.        |  puiies. 


NitmbiT  of  cornpanioH  reporting; 8 

CoHt  of  stock  or  materiiilH  umhI,  including  all  il«in9  { 

orex])eniic  except  wngeo '  $2,396,674.7!! 

Total  cost  of  production '.  $4. 138,077. 12 

M.trket  value  of  manufactured  materials '  $7, 624, 090. 69 

Total  wages  paid , i  $1,741,402.40 

Percentage  of  total  cost  of  production !  42.  U8 

Earnings  of  companies $3, 486, 013. 57 

Percentage  of  total  cost  of  product  ion '  84. 24 


21 

$6,733,636.83  i 

$9,130,304.39 

$19,015,241.67 

$2,396,607.76 

26.24 

$9, 914. 037. 28 

108.59 


$8I2.fiW.tt 

$938,501.69 

$2,654,004.17 


M.71 
$1,716,402.57 


In  addition  to  the  statistics  given  in  the  above  table,  the  annual 
report  also  shows  returns  from  companies  for  periods  of  less  than  five 
years. 

rNOiiGANiZED  WoRKiNGWOMEN. — This  part  of  the  report  consists 
of  a  collection  of  i)ersonal  statements  made  by  working  women  and 
girls,  with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  labor,  wages,  hours,  treatment 
by  employers,  etc. 

Free  Employment  Bureau. — This  bureau  was  opened  July  20, 
1896.  From  that  time  until  January  1, 1897,  8,040  applications  for 
work  were  registered,  of  which  6,458  were  from  males  and  1,582  from 
females.  Of  the  male  applicants,  1,758,  and  of  the  females,  233,  had 
children  dei)ending  upon  them  for  support.  Situations  were  secured 
for  218  males  and  2G5  females. 


WEST  VIKGIXIA. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia j  1895- 
1896.    John  M,  Sydenstricker,  Commissioner.    125  pp. 

This  is  the  second  biennial  report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  of 
West  Virginia.  The  following  subjects  are  treated  of  in  the  rei>ort: 
Goal  statistics,  45  pages;  coke  statistics,  34  i>ages;  oil  statistics,  24 
pages;  strikes,  1  page;  statistics  of  agriculture,  8  pages.  The  informa- 
tion relating  to  coal,  coke,  and  oil,  and  the  strike  statistics,  ace  repro* 
dnctions  of  data  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  (Jnitod 
States  Geological  Survey  and  of  the  Oommiseioner  of  the  United  States 

^oartment  ot  Labor. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor j  Census,  and  Industrial 
Statistics,  State  of  Wiscousiu,  1895-189G,  Ilalford  Erickson^  Com- 
missiouer.    viii,  540  px>. 

This  report  treats  of  tlio  following  subjects:  Farmers' returns,  175 
pages;  mechanics'  and  workingmen's  returns,  IGO  pages;  wages  and 
time  in  operation,  35  pages;  factory  inspection,  21  pages;  manufac- 
turers' returns,  110  pages;  building  and  loan  associations,  35  pages. 

Farmers'  Returns. — In  response  to  inquiries  addressed  to  farmers 
throughout  the  State,  549  returns  were  received.  This  is  scarcely  10 
per  cent  of  the  number  solicited.  Tlie  schedule  of  inquiries  contained 
over  40  items,  covering  the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  farmers  iu 
the  State.  The  following  is  a  n\surae  of  some  of  the  answers  returned 
by  the  farmers : 

Native  born 354 

Foreign  boru 176 

Not  reporting  place  of  bin  h 19 

Hftrried 517 

Single 32 

Average  number  of  persons  in  500  families 5. 6 

Average  months  per  year  of  school  attemlauce  of  children 7. 5 

Average  nnmbcr  of  years  eugaged  in  farming 25. 6 

Average  number  of  acres  per  farm  (546  farms) 209. 3 

Average  number  of  uc]  cs  per  farm  under  cultivation  (544  farms) 134. 5 

Average  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  acre  (532  farms) $47. 98 

Number  of  farm  hands  employed  in  summer  (409  farms) 678 

Average  monthly  wages  in  summer a $17. 20 

Number  of  fai-m  handri  employed  iu  winter  (270  farms) 346 

Average  monthly  Avagcs  in  winter a $12. 30 

Members  of  farmers'  associatious 19 

Not  members  of  farmers*  associations 514 

Not  reporting  as  to  membership  of  farmers'  associations 16 

Members  of  beneficiary  associations Ill 

Not  members  of  beneliciary  associations 412 

Not  reporting  as  to  membership  of  benoticiary  associations 26 

Carry  life  insurance 163 

Do  not  carry  life  insurance 364 

Not  reporting  as  to  life  insurance 22 

The  number  of  answers  returned  varies  in  the  different  items,  because 
not  all  the  schedules  returned  were  complete.  According  to  the  retorns 
received  there  seems  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  farmers. 
Of  518  farmers  reporting,  431  say  that  they  have  saved  money  during 
the  past  five  years.  Among  unmarried  laborers  there  seems  to  be  a 
prevailing  tendency  to  go  to  the  cities  rather  thau  to  remain  and  acquire 
the  ownership  of  farms,  240  out  of  320  farmers  reporting  to  that  effect. 
Bomestic  help  is  reported  by  395  out  of  457  farmers  to  be  Bcaree.  The 
reasons  assigned  are  that  girls  prefer  other  employment  and  they  prefer 

a  In  over  90  per  cent  of  cases  this  iucladea  hoasd.«ia!l^^x^'&%« 
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to  work  in  cities.  With  regard  to  tbe  cost  of  living,  64  f&rmers  report 
au  iucrease,  104  a  decrease,  and  230  uo  cliaoge  during  the  past  year. 

Other  chapters  of  farmers'  returns  relate  to  the  produotioo  and  prices 
of  grain  and  other  farm  produce  and  to  farm  aoimale. 

Mechanics'  and  Workingmeh's  Bbtubhs.— Over  15,000  schedules 
of  inquiry,  covering  the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  workingmen, 
were  sent  oat  by  the  hureau.  Only  1,488  returns  were  received  that 
could  be  used  for  tabulation,  and  these  were  not  all  complete.  The 
individual  returns  were  tabulated  by  industries  and  the  general  results 
Bummarized.  Tbe  following  table  gives  a  anmmary  of  some  of  the 
returns,  arranged  according  to  occupations; 

STilTIS riUS  OF  MECHANICS  AND  WOREINUMEN.  BY  OCCCPATIONB,  IMS. 


Cfgmm..  .1- 
Coop,  rs  - . .    . 

t[iu' 

FlrKinoll 

UMbliie  hutid*. 
Ua-blnv  Mood 

iUlilBlatH'"!" 

brt<'i[l>3«<!... 
Ua  t  M^  mkk- 

MIUwT'lglilV'"! 

Ilaldara.   Imai 

Plumbers    aud 

Priial^. ...'".; 

Sli-i™B*.«n.... 

Tnflon 

Tanurni      a:.!! 

oiitri.rs 

Taam-lw. 

Tinsmilh. 

TabRC  ui><M>..   . 
ITnoklllrdlabar. 

Ulwwnatlraiis.! 


I  of   own- 


The  number  of  persons  considered  in  eivch  case  is  not  shown  in  this 
summary.  As  the  schedules  were  not  all  complete,  the  number  of  per- 
sons probably  varies  with  the  different  items  returned.  The  average 
age  of  the  workingmen  (br  each  ocoopation  ranges  from  26.8  to  42  yean 
"^d  tbe  average  Dnmbei  of  penoas  niyported  varies  ttom  2.1  -to  6  Cor 
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the  different  occupatious.  The  average  time  employed  during  the  day 
was  mostly  from  9  to  10  hours  in  summer  and  from  8  to  9  hours  in  win- 
ter. The  most  steady  employment  was  in  the  case  of  upholsterers, 
who  worked  11.5  months  during  the  year,  and  the  least  in  the  case  of 
masons  and  bricklayers,  who  worked  but  6.3  months.  Factory  employees 
were  paid  the  lowest  average  daily  wages,  namely,  $1.14,  and  masons 
and  bricklayers  received  the  highest,  $2.71.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
workingmen  own  their  homes,  most  of  which  are  mortgaged.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  principal  items  of  423  workingmen's  budgets, 
arranged  by  occupations : 

YEARLY  INCOME  AND   KXPENDITIJRE    PER  FAMILY  OF  MECHANICS  AND  WORK- 
INGMEN, BY  OCCUPATIONS,  18»5. 


OccupatioDB. 


Blackfunithn 

Boiler  makers 

Brewery  wurkcrs 

CahioctmakerH 

CarpentorH 

CHgar  makers 

Coupcr:* 

Enf;in«'orH,  stationary 

Fa<'tory  operativoH 

Firemen,  Htaliouury 

Machine  liaudn  — 

Machine  wiMKi  workers 

MachiniMtH 

MasonH  and  hiirkluyerti. . . 

Mat-tresH  umkorA 

Millwrights 

MoIdtTH 

Painters  

PajM'r  niakiTs 

Pluml)ers  and  nteuui  titters . 

Printer** 

Shoouiakers 

Tail«»rrt 

TanniTs  and  curriers 

TeaniKt«>rs 

TinsmithH 

Toha<'c4>niHtH 

UuHkilled  l.'iborors 

I'nholslcrt'rs 

Wagon  makers 

All  wcnpatiouH 


Fami- 
lies 

report- 
ing. 


17 
4 

16 
12 
36 
14 

ir> 

16 

29 

6 

14 

25 

33 

3 

2 

2 

28 

25 

5 

2 

6 

21 

3 

24 

6 

4 

2 

44 

4 

5 

423 


Aver- 
age 
pt'r- 
sons 
to  a 

family. 


4.5 

3.5 

4.4 

3.6 

4.3 

4.0 

4.7 

3.7 

3." 

5.2 

3.4 

3 
o 


4. 
4. 
6. 
3. 


6.0 
4.8 
4.0 
4.U 
3.5 
3.0 
3.2 
3.0 
4.2 
4.8 
5 
.'> 
9 
5 


3 
3 
4 
4 

4.4 


Aver- 
age 
▼early 
income 

per 
family. 

^76. 82 
577,  75 
629.56 
505.  57 
435. 00 
451.06 
418  88 
755.  a5 
290. 03 
463.  49 
45(».  79 
31MJ.  07 
739  85 
548.  34 
3.36.  0.> 
685.00 
570.  l>9 
430.  01 
765. VO 
505.  09 
721.  06 
449. 18 
616.00 
501.00 
627.  00 
607.  75 
aO'i.  UO 
352.  32 
703.  50 
505.  20 


Average  yearly  expenditure  per  family. 


S-ib- 

sist- 

enco. 


$223.41 
269.00 
266.  12 
216. 16 
182.  75 
238. 14 
2:15.  40 
285.00 
155.  22 
202.  00 
182. 79 
190.80 
287.19 
313.34 
200.00 
240. 00 
253. 44 
208.  44 
348.00 
2t7.0O 
275.00 
210.95 
]r»6.  66 
2:U.22 
J51.66 
236.  50 
241.00 
176.59 
275.  50 
lin>.  00 


Cloth- 
ing. 


$72. 82 
59. 25 
79.  91 
70.67 
59.61 
64.92 
62.  33 
96.60 
37.25 
67.50 
68. 57 
59.33 
89.03 
86.00 
45.00 

107. 50 
78.13 
70.22 
72. 00 

117. 50 
86.66 
47.  62 
48.00 
80.75 
65.50 
82.  25 
45.  00 
48.11 

101.20 
68.00 


Fuel. 


$29.40 
29.50 
36.  25 
32.  75 
28.06 
30.50 
28. 86 
37.56 
21.67 
40.50 
25.  a5 
23.74 
39.84 
37.66 
22.00 
37.60 
30.  59 
28.08 
54.00 
27.50 
40  00 
30.67 
45.66 
35.  55 
2:;.  87 
29.  50 
30.00 
27.02 
32.  00 
45.  i.M) 


$85. 81 

102.  00 

100. 86 

77.75 

75.  39 

88.74 

81.00 

106.37 

50.99 

73.00 

80.28 

72.56 

123.33 

76.00 

48.00 

102.  00 

84.78 

71.52 

108.00 

120.  (JO 

108.00 

83.33 

84.00 

80.70 

90.33 

93.00  I 

117.00  ' 

<'>4. 03 

110.00  j 

98.40 


San- 
dries. 


$81.31 
8L50 

131.50 

111.67 
82.  31 
82.  28 
87.06 

132.81 
41.94 
74.83 
50.41 
48.24 

129. 01 
69.00 
21.00 
73.00 
70.66 
50.94 
69.00 
72.00 

142. 16 
67.76 
52.34 
65.50 

136.80 

113.00 

132.  00 
46.66 

155.80 
86.80 


4.2  5.{5.<i6  i  233.93  I  71.27 


32.67   88.57  I  85.00 


Total. 


$492.76 
541.25 
614.64 
509.00 
428. 12 
5IU.58 
49t.«5 
658.43 
307.07 
457.83 
407.10 
394.67 
668.40 
582. 00 
336.00 
660.00 
617.60 
429.20 
651.00 
584.00 
651.82 
440.33 
396.60 
496.72 
568.16 
5.54.  25 
565.00 
362.41 
674.50 
407.20 


6n.44 


The  average  income  <luriii<j:  the  year  for  a  family  of  4.2  i>ersons  was 
$535.06.  The  averiige  cost  of  supporting  such  a  family  in  one  year  is 
shown  to  be:  For  subsistence,  .i<233.93;  for  clothing,  871.27;  for  fuel, 
$32.07;  for  rent,  §S8.57;  for  sundries,  $85,  or  a  total  of  $511.44.  The 
per  cent  of  each  item  of  the  total  expenditure  was  as  follows:  Sub- 
sistence, 40.17:  clothing,  13.88;  fuel,  6.48;  rent,  17.37;  sundries,  16.10. 

Wages  and  Time  in  Operation. — In  this  chapter  are  shown  the 
average  wages  of  workingmen  for  the  years  1888  to  181)5,  inclusive, 
arranged  by  years  and  occupations,  and  the  wage  scales  for  61  indus- 
tries in  181)4  and  1895. 
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The  following  table  shows,  for  62  industries,  the  number  of  estaUiali- 
ments  reported  each  year  in  the  Btate  from  18S8  to  1895,  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  the  establishments,  the  wages  paid,  and  the 
number  of  weeks  of  employment  during  the  year: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  KEPOUTING,  KMrLOYKES,  WAGES  TAIL).  AND  AVERAGE  WEEILS 

OF  EMPLOYMENT.  1888  TO  1895. 


Year. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


'  Men  employed.     ' 

I    Eatab-      - j 

lisliiueiita;  Average 

reporting.     Total,     per  i>8tab-| 

liHliinent.! 


Wages  i>aicl. 


I                            ,    _ 

71,218 

1,135 

1,272 

80,504 

1,361 

80, 880 

1.336 

94.089 

1,331 

90,936 

1.010 

96, 540 

1,460 

83,642 

1.368 

85, 767 

62.7 
03.3 
59.3 
70.4 
68.3 
60.0 
57.3 
62.7 


TotaL 


$28,416,694 
32,  575,  OU 
33. 125.  213 
38, 023.  247 
38. 295,  878 
37, 327, 810 
31,409,244 
32, 903, 707 


Average  .  Average 
per  year.  '  i»er  day. 


Arenge 
weeks  of 
employ- 
ment. 


$399.  CI  . 

404.65 

409.  56 

404. 12 

421. 13 

386.06 

375. 52 

384.  69  1 

$L44 

4t.4 

L45 

46.8 

1.43 

48.0 

1.44 

46.0 

1.46 

48.0 

1.42 

45.0 

L38 

45.4 

1.87 

46.5 

Building  and  Loan  Associations. — Tables  are  presented  sbowiiig 
the  number  of  shareholders,  shares  in  force,  borrowers,  ainoimts  bor- 
rowed, assets,  profits  and  losses,  and  other  items  concerning  bailding 
and  loan  associations.  Following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  more 
important  data  presented  for  the  fiscal  year  1895: 

Number  of  associations  reported : 

Serial 26 

Permanent 18 

Terminating 5 

Total 49 

Number  of  shareholders 10, 173 

Number  of  shares  in  force  at  end  of  year 84, 165 

Amount  loaned  to  members  during  the  year $815, 567 

Withdrawals  and  matnreil  shares  paid  daring  the  year $634, 312 

Total  loans  to  shareholders  in  force  at  end  of  year $3, 174, 977 

Total  assets  at  end  of  year $3,495,676 

Manufacturers'  Keturns.— Reports  were  received  from  1,368 
establishments,  representing  47  industries.  Most  of  the  results  of  this 
investigation  are  published  in  percentages  only  in  order  to  avoid  the 
identification  of  the  establishments.  The  tables  presented  in  the  rex)ort 
show  for  each  industry,  and  for  all  industries  collectively,  the  propor- 
tion which  each  item  bears  to  the  whole  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, selling  price,  capital  and  product,  capital  invested,  partners  oc 
stockholders  and  wage  earners,  and  gross  profits,  respectively.  They 
also  show  absolute  figures  giving  the  average  investment  and  net  earn- 
ings of  each  partner  or  stockholder,  and  the  average  product  and  aver- 
age earnings  of  each  worker. 
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The  following  table  shows  tbo  proportionate  cost  of  materials  and 
supplies,  labor,  and  other  factors  of  the  total  cost  of  production  for  each 
industry  and  for  all  industries  combined  : 

PERCENTAGE  OF  COST  OF  MATERIALS    AXD  StrPPLIES,  LABOR,  AND   OTHER 
FACTORS  OF  TOTAL  COST  OF  PEODVCTIOX,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Purcenta^  of  total  0(Mt. 


Industries. 


Agricultural  imple- 
ineutsand  machinery. 

Beer  and  lualt 

Boiler  works 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  packing 

BoKes,  paper  aod  cigar. 

BraHS  goods 

Brick  and  drain  ttJo 

Chairs  and  chair  stock. 

Cif^ars 

Cloaks  ai:d  clothing 

CoBtecti(»iierieH  and 
■team  bakeries 

Coop:-rage 

Cotton  and  linen  mills. . 

Electrieii  and  ^hh  tit- 
Ung  supplies 

ExceX^ior 

Flour  and  feed 

Famiture 

Fare,  glortiK  and  mit- 
ten!*   

Bardware  specialties.. . 

Iron  works,  malleable.. 

Knit  goods 

Lumber.  laths,  and 
shinzles 

Machine  shop?  and 
foaadries. 


Materiahs  I  \ 

and        Labor. 

supplies.  ,  I 


(50.18 
50.00 
54.78 
65.04 
G3.25 
66.  «>1 
52.64 
37.85 
52. 23 
58.40 
06.40 

68.49 
C3.57 
59.27 

64.  33 
57. 83 
92.78 
59.14 


26.00 
13.44 
33.79 
22.73 
24.30 
23.05 
33.64 
44.33 
37.17 
30.33 
22.36 

15.55 
30.54 
30.39 

22.28 

20.  26 

3.13 

29.91 


Oiker 
fac-    I 
ters. 


13. 82 
26.66 
11.43 
IL63 
12.45 
10.04 
13.72 
17.82 
10.60 
1L21 
11.24 

15.96 

:;.89 

10.34 


,  I'crcentuge  uf  total  coat. 


I 


13.39 

15.91 

4.09 

10.05 


71.55  I  20.57  7.88 

59.44  ,  3L01  ;    a.  55 

48.  62  39.  29  '  12.  00 

65. 78  <  22. 83  11. 39 

6a  57  24.41  15.02 

I 

55.86  33.62  '  10.52 


Industries. 


MattroAses  and  bedding 
Paints,  oiIm,  and  grease. 

Paper  and  pmlp ; 

Reirigenttore 

Sfiddlery,  bameas,  etc . . 
Sash,  doors,  andbiindrt. 
Sewer  pipe  and  cement 

Shipbnildin;' 

Soap.  lye,  aud  potash . . . 
Staves  aud  Iiendingn... 
Stone^  mil  ble^  granit«% 

etc 

Stoves,    ranges,     and 

furnaces 

Tanner-4  and  curriers  . . 
Tinware  and  sheet-i:  on 

goods 

Tooarcu 

Trunks,  valises,  etc  ... 

Veneer 

Vinegnr  

Wngons,  carriages,  aud 

sleighs 

Willow  wareaujd  tuyi«.. 

Wooden  ware 

Woodwork 

Woolen    and   worsted 

millfl 

All  induHt.'-ie.s 


Materials 

and 
•oppliea. 

70.64 
82.18 
61.21 
43.18 
02.18 
05.77 
53.65 
44.05 
65.29 
56.55 


■  Other 
Labor,     fac- 
i  tors*. 


20.73 
8.25 
22.22 
38.30 
23.  G6 
24.34 
22.70 
46.40 
24.73 
80.96 


59.54 
78.26 

56.41 
78.  21 
GO.  43 
50.99 
65.13 


30.34 
14.51 

t 

33.83  ', 
14.78  i 
27. 77 
34.90 
2L85 


I 


62.97 
61.  80 


22.68 
20.01 


8.63 

9. 67. 

16.57 

18.53 

14.10 

9.89 

23.96 

9.46 

0.96 

12.49 


42.71     38.47  ,    18.82 


10.12 
7.23 

9.76 

7.01 

1L80 

14.11 

13.02 


59.69 

28.02 

12.29 

59.04 

31.75 

9.21 

64.55 

27.08 

8.37 

49.57 

40.50 

9.93 

14  35 
12.19 


I 


REGEHT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBUOATIOVS. 

BELGIUM. 

Bulletin  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  Statistiqu^.  Volume  XVII. 
Auiu'es  1890  a  1890.  Ministere  de  riuterieiir  et  de  riustniction 
Publique,  Administration  de  la  Statistique  Gen(3rale.  1897.  xxxiii, 
11 80  pp. 

A  considerable  pait  of  this  work  is  taken  up  with  the  membership 
of  the  central  and  provincial  statistical  commissions  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  central  commission.  In  the  line  of  statistical  studies  are 
two  articles  concerning  population,  with  special  reference  to  movements 
of  the  population  and  to  medical  and  mortality  statistics.  These  need 
not  here  be  discussed.  An  article  of  more  particular  .interest  for 
present  i)urposes  is  "Workingmen's  wages  and  budgets  in  1863  and 
1891,"  by  Edm.  Nicolai,  to  which  19  pages  are  given  in  this  work.  A 
brief  summary  of  this  article  follows. 

•Several  years  ago  an  inquiry  on  workingmen's  wages  and  cost  of 
living  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  public  works.  The  work  of  obtaining  the  desired 
information  was  assigned  to  the  councils  of  industry  and  labor.  Be- 
sides facts  regarding  average  daily  wages,  information  was  also  called 
for  con(!erning  the  composition  of  the  workingman's  family,  age  of 
each  member,  number  of  children,  etc.;  the  general  resources  of  each 
family;  expenditures  for  food  and  quantity  consumed;  other  material 
ex]>cn(liturcs,  especially  such  as  relate  to  habitation,  clothing,  fuel, 
etc.;  retail  prices  of  food  commodities;  expenditures  for  religious, 
moral,  and  intellectual  purposes,  and  expenditures  for  luxuries.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  work  the  inquiry  was  made  to  cover  but  one 
month,  April,  1891.  The  results  in  detail  were  published  in  1892.  The 
object  of  the  present  study  was  to  recapitulate  the  detailed  informa- 
tion and  to  summarize  the  official  data. 

The  inciuiry  covered  188  workingmen's  families,  including  800  chil- 
dren. The  average  number  of  children  per  family  ia  thus  4.26,  making 
with  the  father  and  mother  an  average  family  of  0.25  persons.  The 
census  of  1890  shows  that  for  the  population  in  genenil  there  were  456 
persons  per  100  families. 

Tlie  families  covered  by  this  investigation  were  represented,  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  children,  as  follows:  One  child,  1  family;  2 
children,  6  families;  3  children,  19  families:  4  children,  118  families; 
5  children,  22  families;  6  children,  13  families;  7  children,  4  families;  8 
(children,  4  families;  10  children,  1  famil>\ 
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The  fatliers  of  fainilieH  considered  had  an  average  age  of  42  years. 
The  average  age  of  mothers  was  40  years.  The  averages  of  all  married 
males  and  females,  according  to  the  population  census  of  1800,  were  44 
and  42  years,  respectively.  The  average  age  of  children  earning  wages 
was  16  years  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  average  age  of  other  chil- 
dren was  8  years  and  4  months. 

Of  the  wage-earning  children  187  were  males  and  45  females.  There 
were  thus  56S  children,  or  71  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  not  at  work. 
With  regard  to  the  mothers,  there  were  only  IJi,  or  8.5  per  cent,  who, 
independently  of  their  duties  as  housewives,  had  occupations  as  wage- 
earners. 

The  resources  of  the  families,  which  represent  the  fruits  of  labor 
during  the  month  of  April,  1891,  amounted  to  20,905  francs  ($5,204.25) 
for  178  families.  TBe  contributions  of  the  fathers,  mothers,  and  children 
to  this  wage  product  were  as  follows:  Fathers'  earnings,  18,795  francs 
($3,627.44),  or  09.70  per  cent;  mothers'  earnings,  327  francs  ($03.11),  or 
1.21  per  cent;  male  children's  earnings,  0,919  francs  ($1,335.37),  or  25.06 
]>er  cent;  female  children's  earnings,  924  francs  ($178.33),  or  3.43  per 
cent. 

The  earniui^s  for  the  month  per  family  were,  on  an  average,  151.49 
francs  ($29.24),  to  which  may  be  added  2.12  francs  ($0.41)  received  by 
the  head  of  the  family  lor  extra  work  and  in  the  torm  of  subsidies  from 
employers. 

With  regard  to  the  daily  wages,  the  statistics  examined  furnish  the 
following:  Average  daily  wages  of  lathers,  4.10  francs  ($0.79);  mothers^ 
1.15  francs  ('?0.22);  boys,  1.45  francs  ($0.28);  girls,  0.82  francs  ($0.16). 

The  industrial  census  taken  in  1880  furnishes  the  following  informa- 
tion regarding  average  wages  in  the  prin(upal  industries:  Working 
people  over  10  years  of  age,  3.13  francs  ($0.00);  from  14  to  HI  years  of 
age,  1.80  francs  ($0.35);  under  14  years  of  age.  1.21  francs  ($0.23). 

This  rate  of  pay  for  a  day's  labor  of  an  adult  agrees  fairly  well  with 
the  data  secured  by  the  in<iuiry  of  1891.  Tlie  average  of  3.13  francs 
($0.00)  corresponds  exactly  with  the  wages  in  1891  of  men  from  19  to 
21  years  of  age.  A  comparison  of  other  figures  seemed  to  indicate  a 
reduction  sin(5e  ISSO  in  the  rates  per  day  of  working  people  under  16 
yejirs  of  age. 

If  in  the  coin])arison  we  go  back  to  the  year  1840  an  entirely  diiferent 
result  is  found.  The  average  daily  wages  of  that  period  were  as  fol- 
lows: Men,  1.49  francs  ($0.29);  women,  0.71  francs  ($0.14);  boys,  0.54 
francs  ($0.10):  girls,  0.39  francs  ($0.08). 

It  is  thus  shown,  by  comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  1880  and 
1891,  that  wages  have  more  than  doubled  in  40  years. 

With  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor,  the  inquiry  of  1891  showed  an 
average  daily  duration  of  10  hours  and  24  minutes.    This  is  a  diminu- 
tion since  the  census  of  1880.    According  to  that  enumeration  the 
duration  was  10  hours  and  53  minutes,  or  29  minutes  mot^ 
•7234— No.  h 
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The  family  expenditures  have  been  divided  into  two  priiicipal  classes: 

1.  Expenditures  of  a  material  nature. 

2.  Expenditures  for  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  purposes,  and 
for  luxuries. 

The  first  class  comprises  two  categories:  First,  expenditures  for 
food;  second,  expenditures  for  habitation,  furniture,  clothing,  etc. 

Of  the  total  monthly  expenditures,  amounting  to  30,379  francs 
($5,8G3),  the  expenditures  of  a  material  nature  were  28,139  francs 
($5,431 ),  or  93  per  cent.  •  The  expenditures  of  the  second  class  amounted 
to  2,240  francs  (8432),  of  which  1,600  francs  ($309)  were  for  luxuries 
and  640  francs  ($123)  for  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  purposes. 
The  last  category,  therefore,  represents  2  per  cent  and  the  prectMling 
category  5  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures. 

Eegarding  expenditures  of  a  material  nature,  we  may  say  that  the 
93  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  this  purpose  consist  of  62  per 
cent  expended  for  food  and  31  per  cent  for  habitation,  clothing,  etc 
In  absolute  figures,  18,641  francs  ($3,598)  were  expended  for  food  and 
9,498  francs  ($1,833)  for  habitation,  furniture,  clothing,  etc.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  bulk  of  the  expenditures  was  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  article  of  food  considered  in  the 
inquiry  the  quantity  consumed  in  one  month  by  the  family,  which 
consists  of  an  average  of  6.25  persons,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
purchase  of  these  articles,  and  the  average  cost  per  unit  of  each : 


QUANTITY  AND    COST    OF    FOOD    CONSUMED    IN    ONE    MONTH    BY    A    FAMILY 

AVERAGING    6.25    PERSONS. 


Articles  of  food. 


Wheat  bread 

Mixed  (whoat  and  13'e)  bread 

Rye  bread 

Potatoes 

Vegetables* 

Beef 

Pork 

BacoD  

Lard  and  grease 

f/lfl';:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

ChecHo 

Batter 

Cofleo  

Chicory 

Sagar  

Beer 

Distilled  liquors 

Groceries,  etc 


Qanutity. 


Cost. 


I  Average 
f  coet  per 
I     unit. 


109.76  pounds . 

33.80  ponnda. 

3.44  pounds. 

1S9.24  pounds. 

(a) 
619.20  pounds. 
(c) 
3.92  )K>und8. 
2.89  pounds. 
2.C7  dozen  .. 
18.30  quarts.. 
1.48  pounds. 
11.90  pounds. 
4.23  poauds. 
4.01  iHiunds. 
1.87  pounds. 
19.40  quarts.. 
.07  quart. . 
(«) 


a  Not  reported. 


b  Including  pork. 


$4,856 

$0,029 

.802 

.026 

.042 

.012 

2.268 

.012 

.459 

(«) 

63.034 

6.158 

(c) 

(c) 

.M3 

.149 

.336 

.113 

.465 

.174 

.704 

.038 

.216 

.146 

2.992 

.251 

1.116 

.264 

.183 

.046 

.208 

.111 

.728 

.038 

.017 

.243 

.064 

(a) 

c  Included  in  beef. 


It  will  be  of  some  interest  to  bring  together  certain  elements  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  table  to  ascertain  the  annual  consumption  of 
food  by  an  adult  workingman.    By  estimating  the  food  consomptioa 

"^bildreu  of  tender  age  oa  tbe  ba&\%  of  t^o  children  for  one  adulti  the 
*nson  foUowing  of  1891  ^itti  1«»  c;a\i\i«^  \aaA^  , 
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ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD  BY  AN  ADULT  WORKINGMAN,  1833  AND  1891. 


Articles  of  food. 

Ponnds  of  food  con- 
Buined  by  an  adult 
vorkinginan  in— 

18J3. 

1891. 

Broatl - 

465. 17 

687.84 

21.16 

19.84 

11.02 

582.90 

Potatoes 

533. 52 

Meat  and  bacon 

65.36 

liiittcr.  lanl,  etc 

41.78 

CofTeo 

11.95 

This  comparison  seems  to  iudicato  that  the  nourishment  of  the  work- 
ingman  of  1801  is  more  substantial  and  more  abundant  than  that  of  the 
wage- worker  of  1853.  The  consumption  of  but  one  article,  the  potato, 
has  diminished.  The  consumption  of  butter,  lard,  etc.,  has  doubled, 
the  use  of  meat  and  bacon  has  more  than  tripled,  and  cofl'ee  has  been 
used  in  about  the  same  proportion.  As  regards  bread,  it  is  shown  that 
'  117.73  additional  pounds  actually  entered  into  the  annual  food  of  a 
workingman.  Besides  this,  a  great  change  is  noticed  in  the  quality  of 
the  bread.  Formerly  rye  bread  constituted  47  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight  of  bread  consumed,  wheat  bread  31  per  cent,  and  mixed  rye  and 
wheat  bread  22  i)er  cent.  At  the  present  time  the  use  of  rye  bread  has 
almost  been  discontinued,  and  wheat  bread  has  replaced  it  on  the 
workingman's  table.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  statement  of 
the  i)roport!onate  parts  of  the  various  breads  which  enter  into  the 
popular  food: 

KINDS  OF   IJUEAT)  CONSUMED   BY  A  WORKINGMAN  AND   PROPORTION  OF   EACH, 

1853  AND  1891. 


Kinds  of  bread. 

1853 
(percent). 

1891 
(percent). 

31 
22 

47 

82 

16 

3 

Wheat 

Mixed  (wbeat  and  rvo), 
Rye 


If  the  general  table  of  expenditures  for  food  be  analyzed  six  classes 
may  be  formed,  namely:  Bread;  potatoes  and  other  vegetables;  beef, 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  etc.;  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  and  butter;  coffee,  chicory, 
sugar,  and  groceries,  and  beer  and  distilled  liquors.  On  the  basis  of 
this  classification  the  following  distribution  of  the  monthly  expendi- 
tures of  187  workingmen's  families  is  obtained: 


MONTHLY  KXPENDITURES  FOR  FOOD  OF  187  WORKINGMEN'S  FAMILIES. 


Classea  of  food. 


Bread 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 

Beef,  iK>r)c,  bacon,  lard,  etc 

E^B,  iniik,  cheese,  and  butter 

Ooffee,  chicory,  snirar,  and  groceriea 
Beer  and  distilled  liquors 

Total 


Expendi- 
ture. 

t 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

$1,081.47 
509.52 
738.23 
822.76 
289.81 
188.77 

80 
14 
St 
28 
8 
4 

a,M».«^ 

^     ^ 
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Bread  is  tbe  most  important  item  of  expenditure,  constituting  almost 
one-third  of  the  food  budget.  Next  follow  eggs  and  dairy  prodacts, 
which  amount  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  expenditure. 

As  regards  the  prices  of  articles  of  food,  the  following  .table  makes 
possible  a  comparison  between  1854  and  1891 : 

PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD,  1854  AND  1891. 


Articles  of  food. 


Wheat  bread 
Ryo bread  ... 

Potatoea 

Meat 

Milk 

Butter 

Coffee 

Beer 


Price  per 

pound. 

1854. 

1891. 

$0,038 

$0,029 

.025 

.012 

.011 

.012 

.088 

.158 

a.  022 

a. 038 

.153 

.251 

.175 

.264 

a. 024 

1 

a. 038 

a  Per  <|UHrt. 

The  above  figures  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and  rye 
bread,  all  the  food  products  cited  have  advanced  in  price.  This  Jidvance 
was  considerable  except  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  of  which  the  change 
in  price  was  very  slight. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  average  monthly  expenditures 
for  habitation,  clothing,  and  other  articles  of  a  material  nature,  and 
shows  the  relative  importance  of  each  item: 

EXPENDITURES  FOR   HARITATION,  FURXITT'RK.    CLOTHING.  ETC,  IN  ONE  MONTH 

BV  A  FAMILY  AVEIiAQING  6.25  PERSONS. 


ObjeetH  of  exi>enditure 


Keut 

Kepuirs  ete.  to  dwelling. 

Furniture 

Garden  culture 

TaxoH 

Fu.l 


Light 

('loth in);  for  father 

ClothinjT  f«»r  mother 

Clothing  for  children 

Bedding  and  bed  liix'us , 

Washing  (Iniinderinjci) 

ExpensoM  for  liyi:iem'c  ]inrpoBoa  . 

E\|M'n»e!4  for  flick noi«8 

Expenses  inridental  to  tbe  trade. 


Total 


Amount 

pi-r 
month. 


.214 
.210 
.077 
.046 

L353 
.266 

L017 
.600 

1.806 
.477 
.566 
.131 
.239 
.135 


Percent 
of  toUl. 


26.9 

2.2 

2.1 

.8 

.5 

13.9 

2.7 


I 

I 


9.761 


a35.1 

4.9 

5.8 
1.8 
2.4 
L4 


100.0 


a  Percentage  for  entire  family. 


There  are  three  important  items  in  this  presentation,  namely,  ifeut, 

fuel,  and  clothing.    Their  relative  importance  is  shown  by  the  i>er- 

eentages,  26.9, 13.9,  and  35.1,  respectively,  which  enter  into  the  second 

eategOTj  of  expenditures.    The  expenditures  for  these,  purposee  tibuB 

absorb  tbree-foorths  of  the  amount  Q»rtle4  \w  \Xia  ^aXA^^ 
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The  small  importance  of  expenditures  for  religious,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual purposes  has  already  been  shown.  They  represent  only  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  budget.  The  same  condition  was  shown  in  1853.  The 
proportions  are  identical.  In  the  following  statement  are  shown  the 
details  of  expenditures  of  this  category  for  one  month: 

Religion $0,048 

School  expenses  for  children 112 

Books,  papers,  engravings,  etc 095 

Suhscriptions  for  religious,  moral,  or  intellectnal  purposes 021 

Mutual  aid  societies 145 

Provident  associations 079 

Pension  funds 027 

Savings  associations 069 

Savings  hanks 054 

Total 050 

Following  are  the  statistics  regarding  the  monthly  expenditures  for 
luxuries : 

Beer  and  liquors  consumed  at  caf^s $1. 243 

Tobacco 268 

Losses  at  play  (ninepinn,  ball,  etc.) 050 

Personal  ornaments 064 

Local  and  public  festivals 064 

Pawn-shop  loans  and  deposits 010 

Total L699 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  these  expenditures  when  compared 
with  those  for  1853.  The  percentage  of  this  category  of  the  total 
budget  has  increased  from  4  per  cent,  forty  years  ago,  to  5  per  cent. 
The  expenses  incurred  in  the  cafra  and  grogshops  constitute,  the  main 
part,  both  of  the  increase  noted  and  of  the  actual  total  of  this  cate- 
gory of  expenses.  If  to  the  grogshop  expenditures  we  add  those  for 
tobacco,  we  have  the  only  two  items  of  this  category  which  merit  any 
attention. 

In  1853  the  frequenting  ofcafos  and  grogshops  and  the  consumption 
of  fermented  and  distilled  drinks  absorbed  2.48  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ingmen's  budget.  According  to  recent  statistics  this  jiroj  ortion  was 
increased  to  4  ])er  cent.  The  actual  monthly  expenditures  for  purposes 
of  this  kind,  which  in  1891  amounted  to  6.4*  francs  ($1.24),  were  only 
4.20  francs  (^0.81)  in  1853,  or  2.24  francs  (80.43)  less. 

GREAT  BRirAIN. 

Report  on  the  Strikes  and  Loclcouts  of  1896  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
1897.  Ixxi,  209  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  is  the  ninth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockoats  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  prepared  by  the  chief  labor  correspondent  of  the  Labor 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    The'  great^t  ^^t\»^l\Xi^^^S^i»s&Rk 
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is  devoted  to  tables  showing  for  each  dispute  the  occupations  and  the 
number  of  working  people  and  establishments  affected,  the  cause  or 
object  of  the  dispute,  and  the  duration  and  result.  These  tables  are 
preceded  by  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouta,  sum- 
mary tables,  and  a  comparison  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  recent  years. 
Space  is  also  given  to  reports  on  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  concili- 
ation and  arbitration,  and  returns  received  from  trade  unions  on  the 
state  of  the  labor  market. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts: — The  report  shows  a  marked  falling  off 
in  the  extent  and  importance  of  trade  disputes  in  189G,  as  compared 
with  the  four  preceding  years.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

STATISTICS  OF  STllIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  1892  TO  1896. 
[PernonB  aficcted  means  persons  tlirowu  o;it  of  work.] 


Rcsnit  (per  cent). 


Year. 


1892. 
1803. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


Strikes 

and 
lockonts. 


700 
783 

1,061 
870 

1,021 


Persons 
affected. 


356,709 
636,  386 
324, 245 
263, 758 
198, 687 


Aggrt'cat 
work  lug 

days 
lost,  (a) 


17,381,036 

31,205,062 

9, 322, 096 

5,  542, 652 

3, 748, 525 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployees. 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 


Coiu  pro- 
mised, 
indefi- 
nite, or 

unsettled. 


a  The  aggregate  days  shown  for  1896  is  strictly  the  uuinber  of  days  lost  thrun^h  dispute*  in  that 
year  up  to  December  3 1,  inoluding  the  days  lost  in  1896  by  disputes  coramenring  m  189d,  bat  exclud- 
ing days  lost  in  1897  by  disputes  commencing  in  1896.  ^In  each  of  the  previous  years  the  tigurea 
shown  are  the  number  of  days  lost  by  disputes  commencing  in  those  years,  and  including  tlie  dars 
lost  by  disputes  extending  beyond  tLe  year  of  commencement.  Tho  compariaon  is  not  materiaDy 
affected  by  the  change  in  method. 

While  the  number  of  disputes  was  greater  in  189C  than  in  any  of  the 
four  i)receding  years  except  1894,  the  number  of  persons  affected  and 
the  aggregate  working  days  lost  were  much  smaller  than  during  any 
other  year  of  the  period.  The  maximum  number  of  persons  affected  in 
any  one  year  was  630,380  in  1893,  the  year  of  a  general  strike  of  coal 
mine  employees.  Since  1893  this  number  has  declined  year  by  year,  the 
figures  being  324,245  in  1894,  263,758  in  1895,  and  198,087  in  1896.  If 
the  number  of  working  days  lost  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  imi>or- 
tance  of  disputes,  a  similar  result  is  shown.  The  maximum  loss  was 
in  1893,  when  it  was  estimated  at  31,205,002  days.  In  1894  the  loss 
was  9,322,090,  in  1895,  5,542,052,  and  in  1896,  3,748,525  days. 

The  proportion  of  working  people  involved  in  disputes  which  were 
settled  in  their  favor  was  greater  in  1890  than  in  any  of  the  previous 
years  except  1893,  when  this  percentage  was  largely  affected  by  the 
result  of  the  great  coal  strike. 

The  table  following  shows  the  number  of  working  people  affected  by 
strikes  and  lockouts,  classified  according  to  trades,  from  1892  to  1806. 
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PEKSO^S  AFFECTKD  HT  ST1UKE3  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDDSTKIE,?,  ISK  TO  im. 
(Pvrautia  airr-ctcd  mpans  persons  Ihrown  oiil  of  nark] 


Ml..Iuu"ni..I  <, 
Uotul.eiigiiu 

eTi 

Dj;,  Biid  ■Mpii'iJiVd 

n 

Empl.ivces  u 

P 

tilic  HDlhorillcs  . 

I'ersu 

ns  affile. 

^iir.trik.s".; 

1M2. 

1801. 

IMt.      1       1 

i!>,(i;> 

lai 

561 

aM,T» 

838,388 

32i,  :;)5 

■JG 

In  each  year  disputes  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  iDdnstries  have 
affected  the  largest  number  of  persons.  Kest  in  magnitude  were  dis- 
putes in  the  textile,  and  in  the  metal,  ongiueeriDg,  and  shipbuilding 
trades.  Disputes  iu  the  building  trades  were  more  important  in  1896 
than  ill  any  of  the  four  preceding  years. 

The  followiug  table  shows  for  each  group  of  trades  the  uumber  of 
strikes  and  lockouts,  the  uumber  of  iiersons  affected  classified  accord- 
ing to  results,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  days  lost: 


SSRSlJ. 

;.7S;i.".p-' 

^"^'' 

iVliWiiVaV 

is]  993 

2t,3oa 

'if? 

ID.H8 

13,837 
14,  TW 

3,2M 

IS 

33,1-0  1 
MO 

l:!;i:S 

wiS 

1.021 

TS.IM 

68, 3M 

M,S»g 

283 

108,  MT 

'■'•"" 

In  1896,  of  the  total  number  of  working  people  affected  by  strikes 
and  lockouts  (i7,203,  or  33.8  per  cent,  were  employed  iu  miuing  and 
quarrying;  48,'2l0,  or  24.3  per  cent,  in  the  metal,  engiueeriug,  and  ship- 
building  trades;  33,717,  or  17.0  per  cent,  in  the  textile  trades;  and 
33,470,  or  IC.S  per  cent,  iu  the  building  trades,  leaving  but  8.1  per  cent 
affected  by  disputes  in  the  remaining  industries.  Of  the  1,02L  strikes, 
800  affected  only  single  establishments. 

The  causes  or  objects  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  number  of  persoDS 
affected  classified  according  to  results,  and  the  aggrej^ate  uumber  of 
days  lost  ore  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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PSB80NS  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RBSULT8,  AJTD 

WORKING  DAYS  LOST.  1896. 

[PerHonH  aflocted  means  persons  thrown  out  of  work.] 


Canse  or  object. 


Wagea 

Hours  of  labor 

Working  arrangements 

Employmept  orother  classes 
of  working  pewople 

Saestions  of  unionism 
gainst  employment  of  iiar- 

ncnlar  persons  (a) 

For    reinstatement    of    dis- 

oharfied  employees  (a) 

Olijeotion  to  action  of  oflioialn . 

8vm pathetic  disputes 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Strikes 

and 

lookout-s. 


Persons  affected  by  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, the  results  of  which  were — 


In  flavor 
of  em- 
ployees. 


570 

26 

164 

53 
103 

11 

43 

20 

24 

7 


I 


1,021 


45.499 

1,541 

12.  905 

2.295 
8,762 

221 

3,112 
1.499 
1,496 
1.156 


78,  480 


In  favor 
of  em- 
ployers. 

43,  312 
1,662 
7,353 

2.713 
1,840 

126 

2,828 

2, 082 

4,343 

61 


;  Total  per 


Aggre- 
gate 
working 
days  losl. 


26,932 

455  i 
12,863 

I 
2,326  , 
1,429  ! 

3,347  ' 

3,164  I 

103  I 
2,705  I 

274 : 


66,320 


53,598 


settled. 

115,817 

3,668 

33, 121 

7,478 
12, 031 

3,604 

9,104 
3.737 
8».544 
1.503 

74 

2,668.057 
51,200 

383,552 

lU 

70.545 
827,183 

14,050 

ci.8oe 

53 

22.G01 
101  684 

12 

23,957 

283 

198,687 

3.  748.  525 

a  Apart  from  unionism. 

In  1896,  115,817,  or  58.3  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  number  of  persons 
affected  by  strikes  and  lockouts  were  engaged  in  wage  disputes. 
]Next  in  magnitude  were  disputes  as  to  working  aiTangeinents,  which 
accounted  for  33,121,  or  16.7  per  cent,  of  all  persons  involved  in  strikes 
and  lockouts.  Questions  of  trade  unionism  ranked  third  in  impor- 
tance, involving  12,031,  or  0.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

As  regards  the  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  78,486,  or  39.5  per 
cent,  of  the  working  people  obtained  their  demands;  disputes  affecting 
63,598,  or  27.0  per  cent,  were  compromised,  and  disputes  affecting 
66,320,  or  33.4  per  cent,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  employers. 

In  the  following  table  the  strikes  and  lockouts  which  began  in  1896 
are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  the  number  of  persons  involved: 


PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES  AKU  LOCKOUTS  AKD  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  BY 

GROrPS,  189G. 

[Pc-isons  affected  meanH  persouH  thrown  out  of  work.] 


Groups. 


Strikes       I^er*ona  allectod.       Working  days  lost. 

and 
lockouts. ;  Number.   Per  cent.     Number. 


5,000  ])ersons  and  upward 

2.500  and  under  5.000 

1,000  and  under  2.500 

500  and  under  1.000 

250  and  under  500 

100  and  under  250 

50  and  under  100 

Under  50 


Total. 


1                3 

19  141 

5 

15,  740 

30 

38,  373 

58 

35,  628 

120 

40.814 

191 

29,438 

152 

10,  461 

'            467 

8,h92 

1,021 

198,687 

9.  63 

7.92 

19.31 

18. 03 

20.51 

14. 82 

5.27 

4.48 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

452,063 

12.13 

537.945 

14.44 

719, 456 

19.31 

546.829 

14.67 

674. 184 

15.41 

510. 323 

18.69 

216. 707 

5.82 

168.  755 

4.5t 

100. 00  a  8,  726. 262 


100  00 


a  These  tiff  ores  differ  slightly  from  those  given  in  preceding  tables  as  the  aggregate  days  lo«t  during 
1886,  since  tney  exclude  the  days  lost  in  1806  through  disputes  in  progress  at  uie  beginning  of  the 
year  and  include  those  lost  in  1807  through  dispute*  which  began  in  1896. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  a  comparatively  small  nnmber  of  dia- 
mtes  accounted  for  a  very  large  pioi^t\ioTv  ot  \Xi^  ^\^«tA»Q&  Vsn^^wdL 
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and  of  the  total  days  lost  Tlius  91  oat  of  a  total  of  1,021  striked  aad 
lockouts  were  participated  in  by  about  55  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  persons  involved.  The  average  duration  of  strikes  and 
lockouts,  in  working  days,  was  18.8,  as  compared  with  21.6  in  1895, 
Tlie  metliods  of  settlement  in  1896  were  as  follows: 

r  UETHODii  OF   BETTLEUENT 


tiidu 

Clotb- 

IM 

,1.271 
11« 

4& 

Total 

.__ 

10,280 

ia».oae 

«,7«l 

lt«U»dnofM(tlB. 

-C" 

1  Metal, 

'""  1  A. 

\    lug. 

5.018       4,T0« 

m\    1.SB7 

3S.5S7      31,621 

w.oii     i.no8 

1,102       l.OM 

Teilllo. 

,.« 

B.71I5 

UUcel- 

a.7ss 
sua 

•S: 

cent 

ArbitmUDD 

mediaUoD 

IMnot  negotlMLon 

betweon  tie  jim- 

i,W7 
17,  MS 

800 
MO 

6,» 

workintf  people.. 

aa-fl 

Total 

33,  «U 

(I7.3i).i   all?,  i:tJ 

m.m 

^.m» 

»,m 

g.211 

uo 

!ieg,sw 

100.0 

Btrikes  and  lockoute  altectiiig  71.1  per  cent  of  the  total  persons 
involved  in  189(>  were  s<;ttli;d  by  negotiation  or  otliev  conciliiitory 
methods,  while  disputes  invnlvitig  28.9  per  cent  ended  in  the  submis- 
sion of  the  working  people  or  their  loss  of  employment:. 

State  op  the  Laiiob  Market. — lEetnrns  received  from  trade 
nuiODs  in  the  ('nitetl  Kingdom  show  ii  lower  percentage  of  unemployed 
in  18%  than  during  any  year  since  1890.  The  following  table  gives  the 
percentages  of  the  unemployed  for  the  t«ii  year»  188T  to  1896: 


PEIiCKNTAlIK  I 


[l'L>YED  AT 


April ... 


lem.   i«Bo.   iwi. 


M2. 

18B3. 

isit. 

ins. 

IM. 

nS 

A.3 

S.'i 
4.3 

i» 

B.S 

7.B 

••• 

S.R 

'* 
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Fifth  Annual  Report  on  Changes  in  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  ik$ 
United  Kingdom.  1897.  Ixx,  233  pp.  (Publislied  by  the  liabor 
Departmeiit  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

The  present  report  is  published  in  continuation  of  similar  reports  for 
the  years  1S93,  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  which  were  reviewed  in  Bnlletins 
Nos.  2  and  14.  The  changes  recorded  in  the  market  rates  of  wages  and 
reco;?nized  hours  of  labor  of  working  i)eople  in  1897  are  based  upon 
returns  furnished  by  employers,  employers'  associations,  trade  anions, 
and  other  parties  concerned. 

The  year  1897,  like  1896,  was  a  year  of  rising  wages,  all  the  princi- 
pal groups  of  industries  showing  an  advance.  At  the  same  time  the 
hours  of  labor  were  reduced  in  nearly  all  the  groups.  The  year  1897 
has  been  more  favorable  to  the  workingmen,  with  respect  to  wages  and 
hours  of  labor,  than  any  of  the  four  preceding  years  for  which  inves- 
tigations have  been  made.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  comparative 
statement,  which  summarizes  the  principal  data  relating  to  changes  in 
rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  hibor  for  the  years  1893  to  1897: 

CHANGES  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  UOURS  OF  LABOR,  1893  TO  1807. 


Items. 


Cbangen  in  ratea  of  wages: 

Iiicrcaaea 

Decreases 


Total 


Se2)aratft  individuals  affected— 

By  increase.s  in  rates  of  wages 

By  decreases  in  rat^^s  of  wa^es 

By  clian^t^St  leaving  wages  same  at  end  as 
at  lieginning  olj'car 


Total 

Average  weekly  increase  in  rates  of  wages., 

Changes  in  lionrs  of  labor: 

Increases 

Decreases 


1893. 


508 
198 


706 


142,364 
256, 473 

151,140 


Total 


S«"i>nrate  individuals  affected —  i 

By  increas<'8  in  hours  of  labor i        1,530 

liy  decreaMcs  in  hours  of  labor I      33, 110 


Total 

Average  weekly  reduction  in  hours  of  lalior. 


34,  G49 


1.99 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

608 
171 

624 
180 

1.471 
136 

1,411 
107 

770 

804 

1,607 

1.518 

175.  615 

488,357 

G,414 

79,867 
351,895 

4,056 

382,  2:^ 

167,357 

58.072 

560.707 
13,855 

22,882 

670,  386 

436.  718 

007.654 

597.444 

a $0. 330 

a  $0,314 

12 
129 

$0.  213  ; 

$0,259 

2 
219 

22 
223 

7 
247 

221 

141 

245  1 

234 

128 
77,030 

1,287 
21,448 

73, 016 
34,655 

l.OiO 
CO,  572 

77,158 

22,  735 

108.271  ; 

70. 63-i 

4.04 

1.94 

0.73  ; 

4.03 

a  Decrease. 


Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages.— The  total  number  of  chauges  in 
rates  of  wages  iu  1897  was  1,518,  being  slightly  smaller  thau  in  the 
preceding  year.  This  is  also  true  of  the  number  of  persons  affected  by 
such  changes,  which  was  597,444  in  1897  and  G07,G54  in  1896.  The 
results  of  such  changes,  however,  show  a  greater  number  of  persons 
affected  by  increases  in  1897  and  a  mach  smaller  number  whose  wages 
Tare  reduced  than  in  any  ot  Uie  foux  i^ttceOiVii^  ^«dx%«  \!^\SSn.JSM^9B 
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persons  were  affected  by  an  increase  of  wages  as  against  382,225  in  1896, 
the  greatest  number  in  any  of  the  four  preceding  years.  In  the  same 
year  13,855  persons  suffered  a  reduction  as  against  167,357  in  1896,  the 
smallest  number  in  any  of  the  four  years  mentioned.  Since  1894  there 
has  been  a  steady  and  decided  fall  in  the  number  of  persons  whose 
wages  were  reduced. 

In  the  following  table  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  1897  and 
the  number  of  employees  affected  are  shown  by  industries: 

NUMBER  OFINCKEASES  AND  DECREASES  IN   WEEKLY  WAGES,  AND  EMPLOYEES 

AFFECTED,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1897. 


Industries. 


Bailding 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering,  and  abipbuild- 

>ng 

Textile 

Clothing 

Miscellaneous 

Emploj'ccs  of  public  autboritic». . . 


Total. 


( 

Changes. 

In- 

De- 

creases. 

creases. 

483 

33 

6 

539 

74 

38 

19 

33  ' 

166 

7 

119 

1 

1,411 

107 

Employees  affected. 


Total. 


483 
39 

C13 

57 

33 

173 

120 


Wages 

in- 
creased. 


83.219  i 
249, 270 

176. 918 

3,894 

1,939 

24,490 

20,977 


1,518  I    560.707 


Wages 

de- 
creased. 

Wages 

same  at 

end  as  at 

begin- 
ning of 

year. 

1,319 

7,768 
4,115 
......... 

21,576 
1,306 

648 

5 

13,855 

22,882 

Total. 


83,219 
250,589 

206,262 

9,315 

1,939 

25,138 

20,982 


597, 44i 


In  the  case  of  each  group  of  industries  the  number  of  changes 
resulting  in  an  increase  of  wages  greatly  exceeded  the  number  resulting 
in  a  decrease.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  number  of  persons 
affected,  except  in  the  group  of  textiles,  where  4,115  employees  suffered 
a  reduction,  while  3,894  had  their  wages  increased.  In  the  building 
trades,  in  all  of  the  483  changes,  affecting  83,219  persons,  there  were  no 
reductions  in  wages.  In  the  clothing  industry  all  the  changes  resulted 
in  higher  wages. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  for  the  years  1893  to  1897, 
inclusive,  the  net  results  of  changes  in  wages: 

AVERAGE  INCREASE   IN   RATES  OF  WAGES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1893  TO  1897. 


liidustii«.*«. 


Building! 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  eugiueoring,  and  shipbuilding 

Textile... 

Clothing 

Miscellaneous 

Employees  of  public  aulhontie» 


All  industries 


Average 

)  increase  per  em 

ployce  p< 

1893. 
$0,360 

1804. 

1895. 

1896. 

$0,345 

10.411 

$0,502 

.228 

a.  421 

a.  461 

a.  127 

a.  218 

a.  157 

.005 

.370 

a.  086 

.112 

.046 

.020 

.385 

.335 

.502 

.314 

a. 020 

a. 076 

a.  127 

.416 

.380 

.360 
a.  330 

.390 
a.  314 

.294 

.112 

.213 

1897. 


$0. 517 
.132 
.269 
.041 
.476 
.507 
.350 


.239 


a  Decrease. 


In  1897,  for  the  first  time  during  the  five-year  period,  each  group  of 
industries  shows  an  increase  in  the  averagb  "^^^^sX^  x^\/^  ^1^^^^*^^^^ 
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employee,  the  increase  varying  from  an  average  of  $0,041  per  week  in 
the  group  of  textiles  to  $0,517  per  week  in  the  group  of  building  trades. 
During  the  entire  period  of  five  years  tlie  groups  of  building  and  cloth- 
ing industries  and  employees  of  public  authorities  showed  a  steady 
increase  in  the  average  weekly  rates  of  wages. 

Returns  regarding  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England  and 
Wales  show  a  continued  upward  tendency  in  1897  when  compared  with 
1896,  when  an  increase  in  wage  rates  was  also  noted.  The  number  of 
laborers  in  districts  in  which  changes  in  current  rates  took  place  in 
1897  was  87,385,  compared  with  99,329  in  1896.  Of  this  number,  in  1897, 
4,932  were  in  districts  in  wliich  wages  fell,  compared  with  40,751  iu 
1896,  and  82,453  were  in  districts  in  which  wages  rose,  compared  with 
58,578  in  1896.  The  total  net  effect  of  the  changes  in  1897  was  an 
increase  of  £2,411  ($11,733)  per  week,  or  6.Jd.  ($0,132)  per  head,  com- 
pared with  £383  ($1,864)  in  1896,  or  a  rise  of  Id.  ($0.02)  per  head.  Cal- 
cnlated  on  the  total  number  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  rise  per  head  in  1897  amounted  to  fd.  ($0,015)  per  week,  as 
compared  with  a  rise  of  Jd.  ($0,003)  per  week  in  1896  and  a  fall  of  fd. 
($0,015)  per  week  in  1895. 

The  information  concerning  railway  employees  is  shown  in  the  form 
of  actual  earnings,  as  the  remuneration  is  usually  regulated  by  gradu- 
ated s('ale.s  of  i)ay  rather  than  by  fixed  wage  rates,  lieturns  are  pub- 
lished from  leading  railway  com])anies  em])loying  nearly  90  i>er  cent 
of  all  the  railway  employees  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  returns 
cover  the  number  of  employees  and  total  wages  paid  the  first  week 
in  December,  1896  and  1897,  respec'tively,  in  the  passenger,  freight, 
locomotive,  and  machinery  construction  departments. 

The  returns  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  AND  WAGES  PAID  IN  17  COMPANIES  FOR  THE  FIRST  WEEK 

IN  DECEMBER,  1896  AND  1897. 

1897. 


DiMtrictH.  "HI?  1  Wages.  Wages. 


En;;laud  ami  Wales 

Sooilaiid 

Ireland 


1896. 

i 

Compa- 
nion. 

1              Wage-s. 

Eun)lovt?e8. 

1      Total.        A^ 

•cragc. 

Employcea. 

12 
3 
2 

311.796     $1,856,078 

38.350  1        211,430 

7.  213             38.  849 

$5.95 
5.02 

5.  38 

327. 269 

39.  676 

7,202 

17 

357.359  1     2.  106,357 

5.90 

374,  147 

ToUl. 


$1, 082, 310 

217,  012 

39.292 


Average. 

$6.06 
5.47 
5.45 


Total 17  357.359  I    2.106,357  5.90  374,147,     2.238,614  5.96 

The  average  wages  for  the  17  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  rose 
from  248.  23d.  ($5.90)  in  1896  to  24s.  7d.  ($5.98)  in  1897,  or  ^d.  ($O.OiU) 
per  head. 

Among  seamen  the  data  obtainable  for  1897  showed  a  decidedly  ris- 
ing tendency  in  wages. 

Changes  in  Hours  of  Labor. — There  were  254  changes  reported 
'  ^  the  hours  of  labor,  all  bat  7  of  which  resulted  in  a  redactioii  of  the 
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working  time.  Of  70,632  employees  affected  by  these  changes,  69,572 
bad  their  hours  of  labor  reduced  and  but  1,060  had  them  increased. 
The  total  net  reduction  in  weekly  hours  of  labor  amounted  to  284,675 
hours,  or  an  average  redaction  of  4.03  hours  per  week  per  person  affected 
by  changes.  The  average  reduction  in  working  time  is  greater  than  in 
the  years  1893, 1895,  and  1896,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  that  in  1894,  the 
year  of  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice, when  the  average  reduction  was  4.04  hours  per  week. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employees  affected  by 
changes  in  the  hours  of  labor,  classified  according  to  the  extent  of  such 
changes,  for  the  years  1893  to  1897,  inclusive: 

EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED  BY  CHANGES  IN  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  BY  EXTENT  OF 

CHANGE  PER  WEEK,  1893  TO  1897. 


Change  per  week. 


Employees  whone  hours  were— 


IncruoHed. 


Decreased. 


Uoder  1  hoar 

1  or  under  2  hours  . 

2  or  under  4  hours . 
4  or  under  6  hours  . 
6  or  under  8  hours  . 
8hoar8  orover 


1893. 


480 
803 
247 


1894.      1895. 


43 


•I' 


85 


Total 


431 
17 
150 
500 
189 


1896. 


71,899 

144 

1,016 

252 

2.">0 

55 


1897. 


705 
55 

141 
70 
89 


1893. 

1894. 

5,538 

2,686 

0,800 

4.141 

15,  058 

37,5:15 

1.491 

9,536 

1,011 

20.504 

221 

2,628 

l,5::o 


128 


1895. 


2,901 
9,675 
5,2:t5 
1,  i>26 
1.229 
422 


1896. 


4.871 
10,  695 
11.039 

2.  2(K) 

3,  301 
1,649 


1897. 


9,468 
30, 636 
11,534 
6.303 
5,658 
5,973 


1,287   73,616   1,060  33,119  '  77, 030«  21,448  34.655   69,572 


The  reduction  of  hours  in  1897  in  most  eases  amounted  to  less  than 
two  per  week,  althonijh  the  proportion  of  employees  whose  hours  of 
labor  were  reduced  eight  hours  per  week  or  over  was  unusually  large. 
Where  the  hours  of  hibor  were  increased,  the  increase  amounted  to  less 
than  one  hour  per  week  in  the  case  of  about  two  thirds  of  the  employees 
80  affected. 

The  numi)er  of  changes  in  the  liours  of  labor  and  the  number  of 
employees  affected  during  tlie  year  1897  are  shown  by  industries  in  the 
following  table: 

NUMIJEK  OF  INCIiEASKS  AND  DECREASES   TN   HOIHJS  OF  LAUOK.  AND  EMPLOYEES 

AFFKCTKD.  BY  INDTSTKIKS.  1897. 


Industrie- 


Chungfs. 


EiuploMe^  itlVc'Otod. 


In-  D<-       m, .  .    ^ 

creases  creases.  .  incrca-scd.  decronsed 


Building 

Mioiug  and  qu»rr>  in^  -   

Ifetal,    engim*('riu^,    and    ship- 
building   

Textile 

Clothing 

HlaoellaneouH 

nnployees  of  pablio  nutboritiee. . 

Totia 


'  Diu-re^iae 

]H'v  vm- 

-    iployeein 

1  avoraffe 

lIotirH          Hours         Total     '   wt'kly 
J    J 1  hours  of 

I    labor 


1 
2 


90 
4 

45 
2 


2 
2 


81 
25 

247 


'    90 

16,084 
77 

29, 9H0 
273 

16,084  ; 

5 

47 
2 

55 
150 

132 

80,080 
273 

83 
27 

150 
705 

21,007 
3,141 

21.217 
3.846 

254 

1,000 

09,672 

70,033 

1.18 
2.32 

5.90 
3.55 


3.30 
4.56 
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The  greatest  number  of  changes  in  the  hours  of  labor  was  reported 
in  the  group  of  building  trades,  all  of  which  changes  resulted  iu  reduced 
hours  of  labor.  The  largest  number  of  persons  affected  by  changes  in 
hours  of  labor  was  in  the  group  of  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding, 
in  which  industry  29,930  persons  had  their  labor  time  reduced,  and  but 
150  had  it  increased.  In  the  clothing  industry  no  change  was  reported. 
The  greatest  decrease  in  the  average  weekly  hours  of  labor  was  5.99, 
in  the  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

During  1897,  6,896  employees  in  private  establishments  and  200 
employees  in  the  public  service  secured  an  eight-hour  day  for  a  six-day 
week,  while  5,036  employees  in  private  establishments  and  302  in  the 
l)ublic  service  secured  an  eight-hour  day  for  a  week  of  seven  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  300  employees  who  had  been  working  eight  hours 
per  day  had  their  working  day  increased. 

Piece  Price  Lists  and  Sliding  Scales.— Piece  price  lists  adopted 
and  revised  in  1897  are  given  for  the  metal,  textile,  boot  and  shoe,  tail- 
oring, hat,  glass  bottle,  and  leather  industries,  and  sliding  scales  for 
blast  furnace  men  and  coal  miners.  The  report  also  shows  the  text  of 
a  number  of  the  most  important  agreements  entered  into  by  employers 
and  employees  regarding  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor^  and  other 
working  conditions. 


DEGISIOKS  OF  COURTS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

[This  subject,  begun  iu  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  nialerial  parts  of  the  decisions  are  rex)roduccd  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  immatorinl  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS   UNDER   STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  of  Statute — Employers'  Liability  Act — 
Railway  Relief  Association,  BTC.—ritfHhurg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
an<i  St,  Ijouis  Railicay  Co.  r.  Montgomery^  49  Northeastern  Reporter, page 
58:*, — Action  was  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  Cass  County,  Ind.,  by 
William  J.  Montgomery  against  the  above-named  railroad  company  to 
recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  due  to  the  negligence  of  said 
company  and  sustained  by  him  while  in  its  employ.  A  judgment  was 
rendered  for  Montgomery  and  the  defendant  company  appealed  the 
case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
February  11),  1898,  and  aflirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  McCabe, 
and  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision  are  suffi- 
ciently shown  in  the  following  quotation  therefrom: 

The  only  objection  urged  to  the  complaint  is  that  it  shows  that  the 
ilnintifit'  [Montgomery]  was  a  freight  brakeman  in  the  defendant's 
above-named  railroad  company]  service  on  its  railroad,  and  that  it  was 
:he  negligence  of  the  engineer  of  the  train  on  which  he  was  serving  that 
caused  his  injury,  and  that,  under  the  fellow-servant  rule,  there  was  no 
liability.  The  injury  occurred  on  July  1,  1893,  after  the  act  approved 
March  4, 1893,  took  effect,  touching  the  liability  of  railroads,  commonly 
called  the  "  Employers'  liability  act."  Acts  1893^  p.  294 ;  Rev.  St.,  1894, 
§§  7083-7087  (Horner's  Eev.  St.,  1897,  §§  520G-520Gv). 

Appellant's  [above-named  railroad  company]  learned  counsel  contend 
that  it  is  settled  law  that  the  employer  is  not  liable  to  an  employee  for 
injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  coemployee  in  the  same  general 
service,  unless  the  employer  was  guilty  of  some  negligence  in  employing 
the  servant,  with  knowledge  of  his  negligent  habits  or  incompetency, 
or  retained  him  after  knowledge  of  such  negligence  or  lack  of  skill. 
There  is  no  showing  of  any  such  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  appellant, 
as  employer,  in  the  complaint.  Appellee  [Montgomery]  concedes  this  to 
be  the  common-law  rule,  and  that  it  prevailed  in  this  otate  prior  to  the 
enactment  above  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  is  conceded  by  the  appellee 
that  his  complaint  depends  upon  that  act  for  its  sulBciency  in  its  facts 
to  constitute  a  cause  of  action,  and  is  founded  thereon. 

It  is  first  contended  by  the  appellant  that  the  act  does  not  change 
the  common-law  rule,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow,  if  that  is  true,  that 
the  complaint  is  clearly  bad.  The  first  section  provides:  "That  every 
railroad  or  other  corjmration,  except  municipal,  operating  in  this  State 
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filiall  be  liable  in  dumages  for  personal  iujurysiiflTered  by  any  employee 
while  in  its  service,  the  employee  so  injarcd  bein^  in  the  exercise  of 
dne  care  and  diligence,  in  tlie  following  cases."  Then  follow  four  sub- 
divisions, specifying  the  cases  in  which  liability  is  to  attach,  the  fourth 
of  which,  and  the  one  on  which  this  action  is  founded,  reads  thus: 
"Where  such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  persou  in  the 
service  of  such  corporation,  who  has  charge  of  any  signal,  telegraph 
oflice,  switch  yard,  shop,  roundliouse,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon 
a  railway,  or  wliore  such  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any 
person,  coemployec,  or  fellow-servant  engaged  in  the  same  common 
service  in  any  of  the  8cv(Mal  departments  of  the  service  of  any  such 
coriK)ration,  the  said  person,  coemployee,  or  fellow-servant,  at  the  time 
acting  in  the  ])lace  and  i)ert'orming  the  duty  of  tlie  corporation  in  that 
behjili',  and  the  person  so  injured,  obeying  or  conforming  to  the  order 
of  some  superior  at  the  time  of  such  injury,  having  autliority  to  direct; 
but  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  abridge  the  liability  of  the 
corporation  under  existing  laws.*'  Ai)pellant'8  learned  counsel  say: 
**The  complaint  lacks  two  allegations  to  make  it  good  under  this  pro- 
vision, (1)  That  the  engineer  at  the  time  was  acting  in  the  ]»lace  and 
performing  the  duty  of  the  corporation  in  that  behall;  and  (2)  that 
appellee  wiis  obeying  or  conforming  to  the  order  of  some  superior  at 
the  time  of  such  injury,  having  autlunity  to  direct.  It  was  not  »llege<l 
that  the  engineer  was  acting  in  the  place  ov  perfonning  the  duty  of 
the  master,  or  that  api)ellce  was  a(*ting  in  obedience  to  a  superior,''  etc. 
This  language,  together  with  other  parts  of  ajipelhint's  brief,  indi- 
cates that  api)ellant's  learnetl  counsel  eonstrne  the  language  of  the 
statute  above  (juoted  as  conveying  the  meaning  that  the  right  to  recover 
against  an  employer  for  the  negligence  of  a  eoemjdoyeeor  fellow  servant 
rests  upon  the  rondition  that  snch  negligent  <'oem]doyee  was  at  the 
time  acting  in  the  plac<*  and  performing  the  duty  that  the  master  or 
employer  owed  to  his  or  its  servants  or  en)])loyees  generally,  and  yet 
thev  do  not  sav  so  in  so  manv  words.  Tlu*  majoritv  of  the  cfmrt  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  <lecision  of  that  question  is  not  necessary  to  the 
decision  of  this  eas<».  They  hold  that  the  only  jiart  of  the  fourth  sub- 
division of  said  section  which  is  necessary  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  sntliciency  «)f  the  <*omplaint  is  the  tollowing:  ''Where  such 
injury  was  t^ansed  by  the  negligence  of  any  j)erson  in  the  service  of 
snch  corporation  who  has  charge  of  any  *  *  »  loconn)tive  engine 
upon  a  railway,  *  •  *  and  the  person  so  injured,  obeying  or  con- 
forming to  the  order  ot  some  superior  at  the  time  ol*  such  injury,  having 
autlioiitv  to  direct:"  ami  that  hence  it  was  not  nec(*ssarv  that  the  com- 
]daint  should  state  that  the  alleged  negligent  engineer,  at  the  time  he 
committed  the  alleged  negligent  injury,  as  provided  in  such  conclud- 
ing <*.lanse,  was  acting  in  the  phuro  an(f  performing  the  duty  of  the  cor- 
]K)ration  in  that  behalf,  while  the  writi'r  hereof  is  of  the  o]>iuion  that 
the  wh(de  of  the  tbnrtli  subdivision  must  stand  together,  and  that  the 
words  quoted  from  the  ccmclnding  clause  <iualify  the  liability  created 
in  tln^  tirst  clause  or  clauses.  Hut  the  duty  of  tiie  cor])oratiou  therein 
nu'ntioned,  in  the  o])inion  of  the  writer,  means,  not  the  duty  it  owes  to 
its  servants,  but  the  duty  it  owes  to  the  public  in  carrying  on  its  busi- 
ness; an<l  the  words,  ** acting  in  the  place  of  such  corporatiiui,"  with 
the  other  words  quoted,  were  used  to  convey  the  idea  that,  in  order  that 
the  liability  mentioned  should  exist,  the  negligent  person,  coemployec, 
or  fellow-servant  must  be  acting  as  such  employee,  in  the  line  of  his 
at  the  time  of  his  negligence.  Thr>  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the 
vnt  is  good  under  this  cons'  d  the  holding  of  the  court 
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is  that,  in  order  to  make  the  coinplaiut  good  under  the  first  part  of  the 
subdivision  quoted,  as  to  the  point  in  question,  it  is  only  required  that 
it  stiite  that  the  engineer,  wV.ile  in  the  service  of  appellant,  in  charge 
of  a  locomotive  engine,  negligently  injured  the  appellee,  both  being  at 
the  time  acting  in  the  lino  of  duty  as  employees  of  the  appellant.  That 
being  so,  the  averments  of  the  complaint,  showing,  as  they  do,  that  at 
Hartford  City,  Ind.,  the  freight  train  upon  which  appellee  was  brake- 
man  stopped  to  switch  out  loaded  cars;  that  the  conductor  of  said 
train,  acting  in  the  service  of  a])])ellant,  the  authority  and  position  of 
said  conductor  making  it  appellee\s  <liity  to  obey  his  orders  in  respect 
to  said  train  and  switching,  ordered  ai)pellee  to  go  between  said  cars 
to  make  couplings,  and  while  so  engaged  the  engineer  in  charge  of  said 
train,  also  in  appellant's  service,  and  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  without 
signal,  carelessly,  negligently,  and  recklessly  reversed  said  engine  and 
applied  full  steam,  whereupon  said  cars  were  driven  and  jammed 
together  with  terrific  force,  without  notice  to  ap])ellee,  whereby  appel- 
lee^s  entire  right  hand  was  caught  between  the  bumpers  and  mashed 
off",  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  make  the  complaint  sufficient,  under 
the  statute,  as  to  the  objection  thereto  urged. 

The  next  contention  against  the  sufficiency  of  the  complaint  is  that 
the  act  is  unconstitutional,  that  being  confessedly  the  foundation  of  the 
action.  It  is  first  contended  that  it  violates  section  19  of  article  4  of 
the  State  constitution,  which  provides  that  •=' every  act  shall  embrace 
but  one  subject  and  matters  properly  connected  therewith;  which  sub- 
ject shall  be  expressed  in  the  title."  It  is  contended  that  the  subject  is 
Dot  expressed  in  the  title,  in  that  the  title  is  '^Au  act  regulating  liability 
of  railroads  and  other  corporations  except  municipal,"  while  the  ]u*ovi- 
sions  of  the  act  itself  are,  as  claimed  by  appellant,  to  create  a  liability 
which  up  to  that  time  had  no  existence.  The  precise  question  here 
involved  was  decided  adversely  to  appellant's  contention,  on  a  statute 
similar  to  our  own,  under  a  constitution  an  exact  copy  of  our  own  in 
this  respect,  in  McAnnich  v.  llailroad  Co.,  20  Iowa,  338.  We  feel  con- 
tent to  follow  that  case,  without  extending  this  opinion  by  repeating 
its  reasoning,  and,  accordingly,  hold  that  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
expressed  in  the  title. 

It  is  next  contended  that  the  act  violates  section  23  of  article  1  of 
the  constitution,  providing  that  'Hhe  general  assembly  shall  not  grant 
to  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  privileges  or  immunities  which  ui)on 
the  same  terms  shall  not  equally  belong  to  all  citizens.''  Kailroad  cor- 
X)orations  are  persons  and  citizens  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision 
of  our  bill  of  rights,  and  the  equality  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  inequality  com- 
plained of  is  that  corporations,  except  munici])al,  arc  made  liable  for 
damages  cause<l  to  one  of  their  servants  by  the  negligence  of  a  co- 
employee  or  fellow-servant  without  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  while  other  employers  aie  left  free  from  such  liability  to  their 
employees.  Appellant  also  contends  that  the  act  violates  the  equality 
clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  demanding  for  every  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws^ 
The  same  provision,  quoted  from  the  bill  of  rights  in  the  constitution 
of  this  State,  is  found  word  for  word  in  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Iowa.  The  supreme  court  of  that  State,  in  upholding  the 
employers'  liability  act  of  that  State,  held  that  the  provision  mentioned 
in  the  bill  of  rights  in  the  constitution  of  that  State  was,  in  effect,  the 
•sme  as  the  equality  clause  of  the  fonrteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal 
'Constitution,  and  that  the  employers'  liability  act  did  not  violate  either 
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constitution  in  respect  of  equality  of  laws  or  equality  of  rights  secured 
by  each  of  said  provisions  in  Bncklew  r.  Railway  Co.,  04  Iowa,  Gil,  21 
N.  W.,  103.  That  decision  rests  largely  on  two  decisions  made  uiwn 
the  subject  of  the  constitntionality  of  the  employers'  liability  act  ot 
Kansas  and  that  of  Iowa  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uiiitecl  States. 
Mackey  had  recovered  a  Judprment  for  $12,000  damages  against  the 
Missouri  J^acilic  Railway  Company  fur  injuries  caused  by  a  coeviployee 
of  tliat  company,  which,  on  appeal,  was  attirmcd  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Kansas.  From  tliat  judgment  the  company  api)ealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  (Jnited  States,  on  the  ground  that  the  Kansas  statute 
violated  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Hut  that  court  altirmed  the  judgment,  holding  that  the  act  in 
no  way  infringed  that  amendment.  (Railroad  Co.  r.  Macke3%  1^7  I'.  S., 
203,  S  Sup.  Ct.,  IKJl.)  Mr.  Justice  Field,  speaking  for  the  court, 
there  said :  "  •  •  •  The  com[)any  calls  the  attention  of  the  court  to 
the  rule  of  law  exempting  from  liability  an  em])loyer  for  injuries  to 
em])loyecs  caused  by  th(^  negh'gonce  or  incom])etency  of  a  fellow-servant, 
whidi  prevailed  in  Kansas  and  in  several  other  States  previous  to  the 
act  of  1874,  unless  he  had  employed  such  negligent  or  incompetent 
servant  without  reasonable  inquiry  as  to  his  qualifications,  or  had 
retained  him  after  knowledge  of  his  negligence  or  incompetency.  The 
rule  of  law  is  conce<l(»d  wliere  the  perscm  injured  and  the  one  by 
whose  negligence  or  incompetency  the  injury  is  caused  are  fellow- 
servants  ni  the  same  common  employment,  and  acting  under  the  s;ime 
immediate  direction.  **  •  *  Assuming  that  this  rule  would  apjily 
to  the  case  presented  hnt  for  the  law  of  Kansas  of  1874,  the  contention 
of  the  company  *  *  *  is  that  the  law  imposes  upon  railroad  com- 
panies a  liability  not  ])reviously  existing,  in  the  enforcement  of  which 
their  property  may  be  taken,  and  thus  authorizes,  in  such  cases  the 
taking  of  i)ioperty  without  due  process  of  law,  in  violation  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  The  sup])osed  hardship  and  injustice  consist 
in  ]m))uting  liability  to  the  compan}',  where  no  ]>ersonal  wrong  or 
negligenct^  is  chargeal>h>  to  it  or  its  directors.  But  the  same  hardship 
and  injnsti<'e,  if  tliere  be  any,  exist  when  the  company,  without  any 
wrong  or  negligence  ou  its  part,  is  <*harged  for  injuries  to  passengers. 
*  *  *  The  utmost  care  on  its  part  will  not  relieve  it  from  liability, 
if  the  i)assenger  injured  be  himself  free  from  contributory  negligence. 
The  law  of  1874  extends  tliis  doctrine,  and  iixes  a  like  liability  upon 
railroad  companies,  where  injuries  are  subsequently  suffered  by 
em])loyecs,  though  it  may  be  by  tlie  negligence  or  incompetency  of  a 
feHow-servant  in  the  same  general  employment  and  acting  under  the 
same  immediate  dir<>ction.  That  its  passage  is  within  the  com)>etency 
of  the  legislature  we  have  no  doubt.  The  objection  that  the  law  of  1874 
deprives  the  railroad  <'ompanies  of  the  equal  protccti(»n  of  the  laws  is 
even  less  tenable  than  the  one  consnlercd.  it  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
theory  that  legislation  which  is  special  in  its  character  is  necessarily 
within  the  constitutional  inhibition:  but  nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  fact.  The  greater  part  (»f  all  legislation  is  8i>ecia],  either  in  the 
objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  it  or  in  the  extent  of  its  ai>plication. 
Laws  for  the  improvement  of  municipalities,  the  opening  and  widening 
of  particular  streets,  the  introdn(*tion  of  water  and  gsis,  and  other 
arrangements  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  their  inhabitantBy  and 
laws  for  the  irrigation  and  dnunage  of  particular  lands,  for  the  con- 
struction of  levees  and  the  bridging  of  navigable  rivers,  are  instances 
of  this  kind.  *  •  •  Such  legislation  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  last 
"lause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  if  all  i>erson8  subject  to  it 
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treateil  alike  uuder  siinilur  circumstances  and  conditions  in  respect  both 
of  the  privileges  conferred  and  liabilities  imposed.  •  •  •  But  the 
hazardous  character  of  the  business  of  operating  a  railway  would  seem 
to  call  for  special  legislation  with  respect  to  railroad  corporations,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  protection  of  their  employees,  as  well  as  the  safety 
of  the  public."  A  like  decision  was  made  by  the  same  court,  upholding 
the  employers'  liability  law  of  Iowa,  which  has  been  in  force  in  that 
St.ite  over  since  1802.  Some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
have  such  acts  on  their  statute  books,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  been 
held  unconstitutional. 

It  is  also  urge<l,  as  an  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  act,  that  it 
exempts  municipal  corporations  from  its  operation.  But  no  reason  has 
been  suggested  why  municipal  coriK)rations  should  be  classed  with  rail- 
road coriM)rations.  We  have  many  statutes  applying  to  railroad  cor- 
porations that  do  not  apply  to  municipal  corporations.  There  is  no 
necessary  similarity  between  them.  Nor  is  the  business  of  municipal 
cori)orations  so  peculiarly  hazardous  to  their  em])loyees  as  to  call  for 
such  special  legislation  as  is  called  for  in  case  of  railroad  coiporations  to 
protect  their  employees.  We  therefore  conclude  that  the  act  does  not 
violate  the  constitution,  either  Federal  or  State. 

It  is  next  contended  that  the  circuit  court  erred  in  sustaining  the 
plaintiff's  demurrer  to  the  second  i)aragra[)h  of  the  defendant's  answer. 
It  sets  up  that  on  the  8tli  day  of  March,  181)3,  and  ])rior  to  the  defend- 
ant's injury,  he  became  a  member  of  the  volunteer  relief  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  and  was  such  member  at  the 
time  he  was  injured,  and  so  continued  long  after  his  said  injury;  that 
the  management  of  said  department  is  under  the  charge  of  said  lines 
west  of  Pittsburg:  that  said  fund  is  made  up  of  stated  contributions 
from  said  lines  and  the  em])loyees  thereon,  and  said  lines  guarantee 
the  fulfillment  of  all  the  obligations  of  said  department,  and  make  up 
and  pay  all  deficiencies  in  the  amounts  necessary  to  pay  all  benefits  to 
its  members.  In  becoming  a  member  of  said  relief  department,  ho 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  its  rules  and  regulations,  among  which  were 
that  each  member,  on  complying  with  its  rules,  was  entitled  to  receive 
stipulated  benefits  on  account  of  disability  in<*urred  by  injury  received 
to  such  member  in  the  service  of  the  company.  This  a<rreement  is  all 
set  forth  in  the  appellee's  written  application  for  membershi]),  and 
signed  by  him:  and  among  the  stipulations  contained  therein  is  the 
following,  namely:  ''And  1  agree  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from 
the  said  relief  fund  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all 
claims  for  damages  against  said  company  arising  from  injury  or  death 
whir.h  could  be  made  by  or  through  me,  and  that  I,  or  my  legal  repre- 
sentatives, will  execute  such  further  instrument  as  may  be  necessary 
formally  to  evidence  such  aciiuittance."  And  it  is  further  averred  that 
after  receiving  the  in.jury  romplained  of,  while  disabled  thereby,  he 
accepted  benefits  from  said  relief  department  to  the  amount  of  $«I85. 
But  it  is  contended  by  the  api)ellee  that  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act 
wc  have  been  considering  the  contract  set  up  in  this  answer  as  a  bar  is 
made  void.  The  contract  set  up  is  shown  therein  to  have  been  entered 
into  after  the  act  took  eft'ect  and  became  a  law.  The  section  reads 
thus:  ''All  contracts  made  by  railroads  or  other  corporations  with  their 
employees,  or  rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  any  corporation  releas- 
ing or  relieving  it  from  liability  to  any  employee  having  a  right  of  action 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void." 
Tbo  balance  of  the  section  makes  the  whole  act  apply  to  future  injories, 
and  not  to  past.    The  validity  of  this  section  is  assailed  on  the  grounds 
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that  it  violates  the  bill  of  rights  and  tho  fourtooiith  aiiiciidmeut  of  the 
Federal  Coiistitutiou.  What  wo  have  said  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
other  parts  of  tho  aet,  under  these  coustitatioiial  provisions,  is  appli- 
cable to  this  section,  and  hen(*e  it  must  be  held  not  to  infringe  them. 

Assuming  that  it  [the  fifth  section]  is  valid,  and  makes  contracts 
releasing  or  relieving  corporations  from  liability  under  tho  act  abso- 
lutely void,  appellant's  learned  counsel  contend  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  agreement  set  forth  in  the  second  paragraph  of  tho  answer 
relieving  or  releasing  the  company  from  liability  for  negligence,  or 
from  any  liability  whatever.  They  say  appellee  **eU*ctcd  to  accept 
benerlts  from  the  relief  fund,  and,  having  done  so,  he  can  not  maintain 
this  action  for  damages.  That  is  the  essence  of  his  agreement.^ 
Appellant's  counsel  further  say  in  one  of  their  briefs  that  **the  pay- 
ment and  acceptance  of  benctits  under  the  terms  of  the  contnict  iu 
this  relief  fund  is  simx)ly  a  compromise  and  settlement  of  tlie  claim  of 
the  injured  employee  against  the  company."  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
above  statement  is  true.  It  is  certainly  the  strongest  and  best  state- 
ment that  can  be  made  of  appellant's  position.  What  is  it  that  makes 
the  acceptance  of  benefit  from  the  relief  fund  a  compromise  and  settle- 
ment of  appellee's  claim  ?  Only  one  answer  can  be  made  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  that  the  antecedent  contract  alone  makes  it  such. 
There  is  no  allegation  iu  the  answer  that  in  accepting  the  benefits 
api)ellee  made  any  agreement  or  compromise  whatever,  and  thei*e  is  no 
claim  that  he  did.  Ue  simi)ly  accepted  that  which  he  had  a  legal  and 
moral  right  to  demand.  His  own  contributions  helped  to  create  the 
fund,  and  his  injury  brought  him  within  the  rules  and  regulations 
entitling  him  to  the  benelits.  80,  even  if  it  was  a  compromise  and  set- 
tlement, it  was  such  wholly  before  the  injury  occurred;  and,  that  being 
80,  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  secure  a  release  of 
future  liability  under  the  act,  call  it  by  whatsoever  name  we  may.  But 
such  acce])tance  is  not,  in  any  proper  or  legal  sense,  a  compromise  and 
settlement  of  liability  under  the  act.  The  language  of  the  contract  is: 
'*And  1  agree  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  said  relief  fund 
shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  said  com- 
pany, arising  from  such  injury  or  deiith,''  etc.  So,  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  contract,  it  is  a  release,  and  not  a  compromise  and  settlement. 
The  acceptance  of  benefits  shall  operate  as  a  release.  But  what  makes 
it  sof  If  the  antecedent  contract  was  abrogated,  the  acceptance  of 
benefits  would  have  noefiect  whatever  upon  the  question  of  appellant*s 
liability  under  the  act ;  because  he  had  a  legal  and  moral  right,  as  before 
renuirked,  to  demand  and  receive  such  benefits.  So,  if  the  release 
takes  place,  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance,  but  it  is  by  the  force, 
vigor,  and  ettect  of  the  antecedent  contract.  It  breathes  that  eflcc^t 
into  the  acceptance. 

Appellant's  learned  counsel  contend  that  an  exact  copy  of  this  con- 
tract was  held  valid  in  the  followhig  cases:  Johnson  r.  liailroad  Co., 
103  I'a.  St.,  127,  21)  Atl.,  854;  Kingle  r.  Kailroad  Co.,  IU  Pa.  St.,  529, 
:M)  Atl.,  41)2;  Locase  r.  PennsvlvaniaCo.,  10  Ind.  App.,47, 37  N.  E.,  423; 
Donald  r.  Bail  way  Co.,  03  Iowa,  284,  01  N.  W.,  971.  The  first  three 
cases  just  cited  were  decided  in  States  not  having  employers'  liability 
acts  forbidding  contracts  of  this  kind  iu  force  at  the  time  the  injury 
sued  for  occurred.  And  they  proceeded  upon  the  sole  ground  that  the 
contract  did  not  violate  public  policy,  and  therefore  they  were  upheld. 
Without  either  approving  or  disapproving  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Pennsylvania  supreme  court  and  our  own  appellate  court-,  yet  tho 
ted  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Colorado  decided  the  queft- 
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tion  the  other  way  iu  a  strong  and  able  opinion  in  Miller  v,  Kailway 
Co.,  G5  Fed.,  305;  and  we  think  there  is  a  marked  distinction  in  the  rule 
where  a  contract  is  charged  with  violating  x>ablic  policy  and  where  it 
contravenes  a  positive  stotutory  prohibition,  and  especially  where  the 
statute  provides  that  the  inhibited  contract  shall  be  null  and  void. 
As  was  said  in  Brooks  v.  Cooper,  50  N.  J.  Eq.,  761, 20  Atl.,  1)78 :  "  Where 
there  is  no  statutory  prohibition,  the  law  will  not  readily  pronounce 
an  agreement  invalid  on  the  ground  of  policy  or  convenience,  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  inclined  to  leave  men  free  to  regulate  their  aftairs  as 
they  think  proper.  •  •  *  Now,  the  int<M)tion  of  the  contract  was 
to  contravene  the  statute,  and  this  intention  is  revealed  in  the  contract 
This  renders  the  contract  vicious  and  unenforceable."  As  we  have 
before  said,  the  contract  in  questiini  is  a  release  of  appellant*8  liability 
under  the  act  upon  a  certain  condition.  That  it  is  a  conditional  release 
of  such  liability,  dependent  upon  the  happening  of  the  condition, 
namely,  the  acceptance  of  said  benefits  by  appellee,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  If  that  condition  happens,  as  it  did,  appellant's  liability  under 
the  act  is  released  by  virtue  of  the  antecedent  contract,  if  it  is  enforced. 
If  it  is  enforced,  it  must  be  so  done  in  violation  of  the  statute  which 
makes  all  such  contracts  null  and  void.  That  certainly  more  than 
tends  to  obstruct  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  statute. 

If  we  were  even  mistaken  in  construing  this  contract  as  a  conditional 
one,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  condemnation  of  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion, it  unquestionably  falls  within  the  principle  laid  down  by  Wharton, 
thus:  "The  prohibition  of  a  statute  can  not  bo  evaded  by  putting  a 
contract  in  a  shape  which,  while  nominally  not  inconsistent  with  the 
statute,  virtually  contravenes  its  provisions.  ♦  ♦  *  If  a  contract 
conflicts  with  the  general  policy  and  spirit  of  a  statute  governing  it,  it 
will  not  be  enforced,  although  there  may  be  no  literal  conflict." 

We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  contract  set  up  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  answer  is  in  contravention  of  the  statute,  and  hence, 
by  force  thereof, the  contract  so  set  np  is  null  and  void;  and,  that  being 
80,  said  answer  was  bad,  and  the  circuit  court  did  not  err  in  sustaining 
the  demurrer  thereto  for  want  of  sufficient  facts.  The  judgment  is 
affirmed. 


DuedctERs  Subject  to  Ijibns  of  Kmployees  for  Wages,  etc. — 
McRae  r.  Bowers  Dredging  Co,,  80  Federal  Reporter^  page  314. — Upon 
petition  of  one  McRae,  heard  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
district  of  Washington,  the  property  and  business  of  the  above-named 
dredging  company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Part  of  said 
property  consisted  of  the  dredgers  Anaconda  and  Python^  vessels 
designed  to  operate  afloat  and  to  navigate,  from  place  to  place  where 
their  services  were  required  in  dredging  and  deepening  rivers,  harbors, 
and  waterways.  Certain  parties,  having  been  employed  on  said  dredg- 
ers and  having  claims  for  wages,  etc.,  against  the  dredging  company, 
intervened  in  the  case,  claiming  liens  against  the  dredging  vessels. 
Their  right  to  such  liens  was  disputed  on  several  grounds,  but  was 
sustained  by  the  circuit  court  in  its  decision  which  was  rendered 
March  31, 1898. 
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The  opiuion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  District  Jiulgc  Haufurd, 
and  tbe  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

The  main  question  in  the  case  is  whether  the  dredgers  are  vessels 
subject  to  admiralty  process,  whether  the  work  which  they  were  doing 
was  a  maritime  service,  whether  the  contracts  under  which  tliey  were 
supplied  .and  kept  in  repair  are  maritime,  and  whether  their  crews  have 
maritime  liens  lor  their  wages. 

A  dredging  vessel,  designed  to  facilitate  navigation,  by  going  fi-om 
place  to  place,  to  bo  used  in  deepening  harbors  and  channels,  and 
removing  obstructions  from  navigable  rivers,  and  to  bear  afloat  heaxy 
machinery  and  appliances  for  use  in  that  class  of  work,  may  commit,  or 
be  injured  by  a  marine  tort,  and  she  may  become  subject  to  a  maritime 
lien  for  salvage.  She  lias  mobility,  and  her  element  is  the  water.  She 
can  be  used  atloat,  and  not  otherwise.  She  has  carrying  capacity^and 
her  employment  has  direct  reference  to  commerce  and  navigation.  I 
l)erceive  no  reason  for  exempting  such  a  vessel  fnmi  the  liabilities  aris- 
ing from  nonpayment  of  the  wages  of  her  crew,  or  from  such  unfulfilled 
contracts  as  would  subject  other  vessels  to  liens  enforceable  by  a  court 
of  admiralty. 

I  find  no  ditticult}*  in  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  engineers,  firemen, 
deck  hands,  and  captains  who  worked  on  board  the  dredgers.  They 
have  maritime  liens  for  the  balances  due  to  them  for  wages.  ITie  caj)- 
tains  were  not  clothed  with  the  authority  of  masters,  but  were  simply 
foremen  in  charge  of  the  working  crews.'  Therefore  the  rule  that  the 
master  of  a  vessel  has  no  lien  for  wages  does  not  apply  to  them.  Those 
who  worked  as  general  mechanics  in  keeping  the  machinery  in  repair, 
and  the  pipemen,  who  attended  to  laying,  connecting,  and  moving  the 
lines  of  pipe,  and  those  who  performed  necessary  labor  upon  and  about 
the  filled  area,  are  also  entitled  to  liens.  Their  services  were  required 
in  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  in  which  the  vessels  were  employed. 
The  right  to  claim  a  lien  for  wages  under  the  general  maritime  law  is 
not  restricted  to  favor  only  mariners  who  serve  the  ship  with  peculiar 
nautical  skill,  but  extends  to  all  whose  services  are  in  furtherance  of 
the  main  object  of  the  enterprise  in  which  the  ship  is  engaired. 

The  claims  to  liens  for  wages  and  for  supplies  and  re])airs  are  founded, 
not  only  u])on  the  general  maritime  law,  but  also  upon  a  statute  in  force 
in  this  State  (Washington),  which  provides  that: 

"All  steamers,  vessels  au<l  boats,  their  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture, 
are  liable:  (1)  For  services  rendered  on  board  at  the  request  of  or  on 
contract  with  their  respective  owners,  masters,  agents,  or  consignees. 
(2)  For  supplies  furnished  in  this  State  for  their  use  at  the  request  of 
their  respective  owners,  masters,  agents,  or  consignees.  (3)  For  work 
done  or  material  furnished  in  this  State,  for  their  construction,  rejiair, 
or  equipment,  at  the  recpiest  of  their  resi)ective  owners,  masters,  agents, 
consignees,  contractors,  sulx'ontractors,  or  other  i)erson  or  persons  hav- 
ing cliargein  whole  or  in  part  of  their  construction,  alteration,  repair,  or 
equipment.-'— (2  Hallinger's  (V)de^  and  St.,  Wash.,  §5053.) 

The  power  of  the  legislature  to  create  a  lien  upon  a  vessel  owned  by 
a  nonresident  of  this  State  is  denied,  and  a  number  of  decisions  have 
been  cited  to  the  effect  that  the  maritime  law  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  change  either  by  Congress  or  the  legislature  of  any  State.  It 
is  well  established,  however,  by  rei>cated  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  the  State  legislatm*es  can  create  liens  upon  ships  and  ves- 
sels, and  that  such  liens,  when  given  to  secure  debts  or  liabilities  cog- 
'^Izablc  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  may  be  enforced  by  the  process  of  » 
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court  of  admiralty.  In  tlie  matter  of  liens  upon  vessels,  itis  not  owner- 
ship witliii)  the  State  which  renders  the  vessel  subject  to  the  statute, 
but  the  fact  of  the  transaction  being  within  the  Stat€.  There  would  be 
no  reason  or  justice  in  exempting  vessels  owned  by  nonresidents,  when 
employed  within  this  State,  from  liabilities  and  burdens  imposed  upon 
vessels  having  resident  owners;  and  there  is  no  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution limiting  the  power  of  the  legislature  of  a  State  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  so  construed  as  to  make  such  exemption  of  foreign  vessels 
necessary. 


Employers'  Liability — Assumption  of  Eisk  by  P^mployee— 
Island  Coal  Co.  v.  GreenicoodjSO  Northeastern  Reporter,  pa^e 36. — Judg- 
ment was  rendered  in  favor  of  John  A.  Greenwood  in  the  circuit  court 
of  Sullivan  County,  Ind.,  in  a  suit  brought  by  him  to  recover  damages 
from  the  Island  Coal  Company  for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  its 
employ.  The  coal  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  April  21,  1898,  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court  and  ordering  a  new  trial.  The  facts  in 
the  case  were  substantially  as  follows:  A  room  in  a  coal  mine  was 
inspected  by  the  mine  boss,  who  found  coal  adhering  to  the  roof,  and 
all  of  it  that  was  loose  was  taken  down  by  his  orders j  said  inspection 
was  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  7472  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana  of  1894,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  mining  boss  shall  visit  and  examine  every  working  place  in  the 
mine  at  least  every  alternate  day  while  the  miners  of  such  place  are  or 
should  be  at  work,  and  shall  examine  and  see  that  each  aud  every  work- 
ing place  is  properly  secured  by  props  or  timber,  and  that  safety  in  all 
respects  is  assured,  and,  when  found  unsafe,  he  shall  order  aud  direct 
that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  in  an  unsafe  place,  unless  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  safe.  He  shall  see  thsit  a  sufUcient  supply  of 
props,  caps,  and  timber  are  always  on  hand  at  the  miners'  working 
places.  He  shall  see.  also,  that  ail  loose  coal,  slate,  and  rock  overhead 
wherein  miners  have  to  travel  to  and  from  their  work  are  carefully 
secured. 

Shortly  after  the  mine  boss  had  left  the  room  Greenwood,  who  with 
an  assistant  was  operating  a  cutting  machine,  brought  said  machine 
into  the  room.  They  both  saw  coal  adhering  to  the  roof  and  both 
sounded  it  by  striking  it  with  a  pick  and  a  handle  of  a  shovel  and 
fonud  it  apparently  firm;  that  they  then  went  to  work,  and  after  work- 
ing about  one  and  one-half  hours  the  coal  fell  on  them  and  injured 
Greenwood ;  that  Greenwood  was  an  experienced  miner  and  knew  that 
coal  so  adhering  to  the  roof  was  liable  to  fall. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Howard,  who,  after  stating  the  facts  in  the  case  at  length,  uses  the 
following  language : 

It  is  not  contended  that  these  facts  show  contributory  negligence  on 
the  part  of  appellee  [Greenwood] ;  but  counsel  for  appellant  [island  Goal 
Company]  do  contend  that  the  facts  so  found  show  that  appellee 
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assumed  all  ri^^k  of  danger  from  the  falling  of  the  top  coal.  Counsel 
for  appellee,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  the  danger  was  not 
obvious,  but  concealed  or  latent,  and  that  as  to  such  danger  there  is  no 
assumption  of  risk.  It  is  true  that  the  danger  was  concealed,  but  it 
was  concealed  from  appellant  as  well  as  from  appellee.  And  while  the 
dut}'  of  inspection  rested  u]>on  the  company,  and  it  was  required  to 
furnish  a  reasonably  safe  place  for  its  employees  to  work,  yet  we  think 
the  fauts  show  that  the  duty  so  resting  upon  api>ellant  was  perfonncd 
as  fully  as  was  reasonably  possible.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
defect  in  the  roof  was  not  in  the  passageways  of  the  mine,  but  in  the 
'  very  place  where  appellee  was  at  work,  and  of  which  he  had  a  fuller 
and  more  complete  knowledge  than  api>ellant  could  have.  The  cause 
of  danger  was  in  the  immediate  presence  of  appellee,  and  had  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  him  and  his  assistant,  and,  on  such  test  was  found 
by  them  to  be,  as  they  believed,  perfectly  safe.  They  often  found  such 
top  coal  adhering  to  the  roof  when  they  entered  a  room  to  work,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  testing  it,  as  they  did  on  this  occasion.  The  jury 
found  that  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  such  coal  falling,  and 
that  no  one  (;an  tell  by  any  examination  when  it  will  fall.  It  was  also 
found  that  such  dangers  often  occur  and  the  to])  coal  is  removed 
between  the  visits  of  the  mine  boss,  and  without  his  suggestion.  No 
doubt,  as  to  pernuinent  openings  through  which  ])ersons  pass  and 
repass  in  the  mine,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mine  owner,  made  so  by  the 
common  law  as  well  as  the  statute,  to  see  that  the  mine  is  safe  fiH)m  all 
dangers  that  may  be  avoided  by  removing  or  propping  up  loose  places 
in  the  roof.  And  while  the  statute  (section  12  of  the  act  approved 
March  2,  189L  [Acts  1S91,  p.  57;  Kev.  St.  1894,  §  7472J)  makes  it  also 
the  duty  of  the  mining  boss  to  visit  and  examine  cveiy  working  place 
in  the  mine  at  least  every  alternate  day,  and  see  that  the  same  is  prop- 
erly secured  by  props  or  timber,  and  that  safety  in  all  respects  is 
assured,  yet  these  reipiirements  must  be  taken  in  a  reasonable  sense. 
It  can  not  be  intended  that  props  shall  be  set  up  at  the  very  place 
where  the  machine  men  are  at  work.  The  men  must  have  room  to  use 
their  machines  and  tools  and  to  engage  in  the  actual  work  before  them. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  mine  boss  is  not  required  to  be  present  oftcuer 
than  every  alternate  day  shows  that  these  props  are  not  to  be  set  up 
before  the  workmen  have  cleared  a  place  for  them.  It  is  found  that 
rooms  are  often  shot,  cleaned  up  by  the  loaders,  and  again  entered  by 
the  machine  men  between  the  regular  visits  of  the  mine  boss. 

The  jury  here  find  that  both  appellant  and  api)ellee  knew  that  a  part 
of  the  toj)  coal  was  left  adhering  to  the  roof  of  the  place  where  appellee 
began  work.  Appellee  found  the  ceal,  as  he  and  his  assistant  believed, 
to  be  so  fast  to  the  roof  as  "  to  be  absolutely  safe  and  free  from  danger." 
In  this  it  turned  out  that  they  were  mistaken,  wlietlier  the  defect  then 
existed  or  was  brought  about  by  causes  arising  after  apiiellee  and  bis 
assistant  had  begun  their  work.  Daviiig  equal  or  better  opportunities 
than  ap])ellant  for  knowing  the  danger  threatening  him,  it  would  seem 
that  appellee  could  have  no  right  of  action.  Were  it  not  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  above  cited,  and  the  failure  of  the  jury  to  find 
whether  the  overhanging  coal  could  be  propped  or  timbered  without 
undue  interference  with  the  work,  the  case  would  hardly  admit  of  doubt. 
We  are  of  opinion,  however,  from  a  consideration  of  the  whole  case  as 
presented,  that  justice  will  best  be  promoted  by  granting  a  new  trial, 
ratlier  than  by  ordering  judgment  on  the  answers  to  interrogatories. 
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Employers'  Liabilitv— Master's  Duty  to  Warn  Employbep 
OF  Danger,  etc. — Jamen  v,  Rapides  Lximher  Co.,  Limited j  33  Southern 
Reporter^  page  169. — Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaiutii!*,  Joseph 
D.  JameSy  in  the  judicial  district  court  of  the  parish  of  Kapides,  La., 
in  a  suit  brought  by  him  against  the  above  named  lumber  company  to 
recover  damages  for  the  use  of  his  minor  son,  Paul  A.  O.  James,  for 
injuries  sustained  while  an  employee  of  said  company.  The  defendant 
company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supremo  court  of  the  State,  which 
rendered  its  decision  March  7, 1898,  and  while  modifying  yet  ])ractically 
a£8rmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  The  evidence  showed  that 
said  minor  was  suddenly  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  called  upon  by 
the  foreman  of  the  sawmill  to  go  to  work  on  a  dangerous  machine  icnown 
as  an  "edger  ;'■  that  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  or  experience  of  said 
machine,  and  that  the  foreman  gave  him  no  instructions  or  explanation 
of  the  machine  or  the  risk  and  hazard  of  its  use;  that  upon  going  to 
work  upon  the  ''edgcr,"  and  upon  taking  hold  of  the  first  piece  of  lum- 
ber from  it,  his  left  hand  was  cut  off  at  the  wrist.  The  plaintiff  claimed 
damages  for  this  injury,  and  also  asked  that  an  amount  of  $1,000  acci- 
dent insurance,  for  which  the  conipany  had  insured  the  employee,  be 
decreed  to  bo  paid  to  him.  The  policies  were  issued  to  and  maile  pay- 
able to  the  company,  and  the  sum  of  75  cents  per  month  was  exacted 
from  the  employee  and  deducted  from  his  wages  to  pay  the  premiums 
on  them.  The  plaintiff  claimed  that  because  the  employee  had  really 
X)aid  the  premiums  on  the  policies  that  he,  and  not  the  company,  was 
entitled  to  the  insurance  monc}'.  The  supreme  court  decided  that 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  damages  both  under  the  ])rovi8ions  of  articles 
2315, 2317,  and  2320  of  the  Revised  Civil  Code,  and  under  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  general  law  on  master  and  servant.  The  articles  of  the 
Civil  Code,  above  referred  to,  read  as  follows: 

Auticle  2315.  Every  act  whatever  of  man  that  causes  damages  to 
another  obliges  him  by  whose  fault  it  happened  to  repair  it;    *    *    • 

Art.  2317.  We  are  responsible,  not  only  for  the  damage  occasioned 
by  our  own  act,  but  for  that  which  is  caused  by  the  act  of  iiersons  for 
whom  we  are  answerable,    *    •     » 

Abt.  2320.  Masters  and  employers  are  answerable  for  the  damage 
occasioned  by  their  servants  and  overseers,  in  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions in  which  they  are  employed.  •  •  *  In  the  above  cases^ 
responsibility  only  attaches  when  the  masters  or  employers  ♦  *  • 
might  have  prevented  the  act  which  C4iused  the  damage  and  have  not 
done  it. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Watkins, 
and  the  following  language  was  used  therein : 

That  the  employment  to  which  young  James  was  assigned  was 
dangerous,  we  make  no  doubt.  We  think  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  trimmer  saw  [''  edger  'M  is  made  clear  by  the  testimony,  and  is  made 
apparent  by  the  photographs.  To  our  thinking,  the  mere  recital — even 
as  it  is  related  in  the  defendant's  answer— of  the  occurrence  discloses 
a  prima  facie  case  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant*.    The 
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proof  discloses  a  total  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  young  James 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  duties  be  was  expcctiHl  to  perform,  and  of 
wliich  lie  was  vouclisafed  not  a  word  of  information  or  instruction  by 
tlie  defendant's  foreman.  Suddenly  called  upon  by  tbe  defendant's 
foreman  to  undertake  the  performance  of  a  delicate  and  important 
duty  in  a  sawnull  in  full  operation,  and  supply  the  place  of  a  sick  man 
who  had  been  cnga<;fed  thereat  for  about  two  years,  without  warning 
or  i)recaution,  young  James  was  unwittingly  cast  into  the  teeth  of  a 
small  saw,  which  cut  his  left  hand  oft  within  twenty  seconds  after  he 
had  assumed  its  performance.  In  our  opinion  his  right  to  recover 
damages  of  the  defendant  is  very  clear,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  (Rev.  Civ.  Code,  arts.  2315,  2317,  2320),  and  likewise  under  the 
construction  of  the  general  law  a])plicable  to  master  and  servant. 

Under  all  authorities  it  is  the  recognized  and  b(mnden  duty  of  the 
master  to  provide  a  reas(»nably  safe  place  at  which  his  servant  is  to 
work,  and  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  exposed  to  unnecessary  risks  in 
the  course  of  his  eini)loyment.  And  in  order  that  a  dangerous  service 
be  intelligently  undertaken  by  his  servant,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master 
sufliciently  to  actpiaint  him  with  its  risks  and  dangers,  and  give  him  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  situation  at  the  time  of  his  em])loyment.  Failing 
in  either  of  the  foregoing  particulars,  the  master  will  be  held  liable  for 
whatever  injury  results  to  the  servant. 

With  regard  to  the  jjlaintilV's  demand  for  insurance  money,  but  little 
need  be  said.  We  do  not  think  that  his  demand  against  the  company 
is  well  founded,  as  he  avers  that  it  lias  not  yet  recovered  fnmi  the 
insurance  com]»auy;  and  the  plaintid"  could  not,  in  any  event,  recover 
from  the  insurance  company,  because  his  name  does  not  api>ear  as  a 
beneficiary  in  either  one  of  the  policies,  which  were  written  in  favor  of 
the  defendant,  exclusively.  That  the  defendant  had  made  exactions 
of  young  James  monthly,  from  his  wages,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pre- 
miums, can  not  have  the  elt'ect  of  establishing  in  his  favor  a  beneficial 
interest  in  the  insurance  policy.  The  contrary  doctrine  was  UKuntained 
by  this  court  in  Putnam  /*.  Insurance  Co.,  42  La.  Ann..  740,  7  South., 
C02. 
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Appliakcks— Effect  or  Statt  te,  etc.— 7/r«/fr  r.  Columhusj  San- 
dvHl'n  and  Jlorl'hiff  Railroad  Co,,  '"»()  Northeastern  Reporter^  liage  3oi, — 
Action  was  brought  by  (Gertrude  Hesse  against  the  above-named  rail- 
road comi>any,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  l*erry  County,  Ohio,  to 
recover  damages  for  the  death  of  Neil  Hesse,  an  employee  of  said  com- 
pany, and  of  whose  estate  she  was  the  qualified  administratrix.  From 
a  Judgment  in  her  favor  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of 
Verry  County,  which  reversed  the  Judgment  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  She  then  carried  the  case,  on  writ  of  error,  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  March  22, 1898,  and 
sustained  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court.  It  was  alleged  by  the 
plaintiff  in  her  i>etition  that  on  the  4th  of  January,  189G,  and  prior 
thereto,  Neil  Hesse  was  employed  as  a  fireman  on  the  defendant's  looo* 
motive  No.  tio;  that  said  company,  in  violation  of  its  duty,  negligently 
and  carelessly  provided  him  with  a  defective  and  unsafe  locomotive, 
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which,  while  being  so  used  by  him,  in  consequence  of  its  weak  and 
defective  condition,  and  without  fault  on  his  part,  exploded,  whereby 
he  was  immediately  killed.  Said  petition  did  not  allege  that  Hesse 
was  ignorant  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  engine. 

One  of  the  reasons  upon  which  the  circuit  court  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  of  common  pleas  was  that  ^'  the  petition  does  not 
state  a  cause  of  action."  Upon  this  point  Judge  Shauck,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  the  supreme  court,  which  was  delivered  by  him,  speaks  as  follows: 

The  general  rule  is  established  in  this  State  and  elsewhere  that  in 
an  action  by  a  servant  against  his  employer  for  an  injury  resulting  from 
the  latter's  negligence  in  furnishing  machinery  or  appliances,  about 
which  the  servant  is  employed,  the  plaintiff  must  allege  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  defect  from  which  the  injury  resulted;  or  that,  having 
knowledge  of  such  defect,  he  informed  the  employer,  and  continued  in 
the  service,  relying  upon  his  promise  to  remedy  the  defect.  This 
requirement  is  not  answered  by  an  averment  that  the  injury  occurred 
without  fault  of  the  i)laintiff.  Acquiescence  with  knowledge  is  not 
synonymous  with  cpntributory  negligence.  One  having  full  knowledge 
of  defects  in  machinery  with  which  he  is  employed  may  use  the  utmost 
care  to  avert  the  dangers  which  they  threaten.  The  servant  must  be 
required  to  conununicate  to  his  employer  such  knowledge  as  he  may 
have  of  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  about  which  he  is  employed, 
or  the  law  will  not  be  administered  according  to  the  reason  which  is 
its  lifel  Fully  justified  by  considerations  of  policy,  the  courts  require 
of  railway  companies  with  respect  to  their  patrons  and  the  public  the 
exercise  of  that  high  degree  of  care  which  is  commensurate  with 
the  dangers  of  their  operation.  To  the  end  that  such  care  may  be 
exacted  from  them,  they  are,  with  obvious  propriety,  charged  with 
knowledge  of  such  defects  as  are  or  might  be  discovered  by  the  senses 
of  their  officers  and  employees.  It  is  with  like  propriety  that  the 
communication  of  such  knowledge  is  required  from  all  with  whose 
knowledge  they  are  chargeable. 

But  the  most  confident  contention  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  is  that 
the  act  of  April  2,  1800  (87  Ohio  Laws,  140),  releases  the  employee  of  a 
railroad  company  from  this  general  rule.  The  act  applies  to  railroad 
corporations  only.  Reliance  is  upon  the  second  section  of  the  act, 
which  is  as  follows : 

"Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  corporation  to  know- 
ingly or  negligently  use  or  operate  any  car  or  locomotive  that  is  defect- 
ive, or  any  car  or  locomotive  upon  which  the  machinery  or  attachments 
thereto  belonging  are  in  any  manner  defective.  If  the  employee  of  any 
such  corporation  shall  receive  any  injury  by  reason  of  any  defect  in 
any  car  or  locomotive,  or  the  machinery  or  attachments  thereto  belong- 
ing, •  *  *  such  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  knowl- 
edge of  such  defect  before  and  at  the  time  such  injury  is  so  sustained, 
and  when  the  fiict  of  such  defect  shall  be  made  to  appear  in  the  trial 
of  any  action  in  the  courts  of  this  State  brought  by  such  employee,  or 
his  legal  representatives,  against  any  railroad  corporation  for  damages, 
on  account  of  such  injuries  so  received,  the  same  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  such  corporation.'' 

The  act,  by  its  terms,  affects  the  rules  of  evidence.  It  does  not  affect 
the  duty  of  the  employee,  nor  the  rules  of  pleading  with  respect  to  it. 
In  the  cases  to  which  it  applies  it  raises  against  the  corporation  a 
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prima  facie  presninptioii  of  negligence  from  evidence  showing  tbut  the 
employee  received  tin  injury  by  reason  of  a  defect  in  the  car  or  locomo- 
tive, or  the  machinery  or  attachments  thereto  belonging.  In  Goal  Co. 
V.  Norman  the  general  rule  governing  cases  of  this  character  is  stateil: 
"The  servant,  in  order  to  recover  for  defects  in  appliances,  must  estab- 
lish tliree  propositions:  (1)  That  the  appliance  was  defective;  (2)  that 
the  master  had,  or  should  have  had,  notice  thereof;  (3)  that  the  serv- 
ant did  not  know  of  the  defect.''  Tbe  force  of  the  statute  under  con- 
sideration is  wholly  expended  in  relieving  the  servant  of  the  duty  of 
establishing  the  second  of  these  propositions.  His  duty  with  resi>ect 
to  tbe  lirst  and  third  remains  wliolly  unaffected. 


EMrLOYEiis'  LiAniLiTY— Railroad  ('ompanies — Failure  to 
Fence  TuACK—Tcrre  Haute  invl  IndianapoliH  Kailicay  Co.  r.  WUUam*j 
50  Xortheanteni  ReporUVj  j)a(je  116. — Judgment  was  obtained  in  the 
appellate  court  of  the  third  district  of  Illinois  in  a  suit  brought  by 
Cora  M.  Williams,  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  James  O.  Williams, 
deceased,  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  said  Williams,  an  engi- 
neer in  the  employ  of  the  above-named  railway  company.  Said  com- 
pany carried  the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  April  21, 1898,  and  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court.  The  court  decided  that  a  railroad  company  is  liable 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  death  of  an  engineer,  caused  by  the 
collision  of  his  engine  with  cattle  which  had  strayed  on  the  track,  in 
the  absence  of  a  fence  or  cattle  guard  required  to  be  maintained  by 
section  02  of  chapter  114  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1891 ,  and  that  while 
the  statute  was  primarily  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of 
live  stock,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  legislature  intended  to  protect 
life  as  well  as  property  by  said  law.  The  section  above  referi^ed  to 
reads  as  follows : 

Every  railroad  corporation  shall,  within  six  months  after  any  part  is 
open  for  use,  erect  and  thereafter  maintain  fences  on  both  sides  of  its 
road  or  so  much  thereof  as  is  open  for  use,  suitable  and  sufidcient  to 
prevent  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  or  other  stock  from  getting  on  such 
railroad,  except  at  the  crossings  of  ])ubUc  roads  and  highways,  and 
within  such  x)ortion  of  cities  and  incor])orated  towns  and  villages  as  are 
or  may  be  hereafter  laid  out  and  platted  into  lots  and  blocks,  with  gates 
or  bars,  at  the  farm  crossings  of  such  railroad,  which  farm  crossings 
shall  be  constructed  by  such  corporation  when  and  where  the  same 
may  become  necessary,  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lands 
adjoining  such  railroad";  and  shall  also  construct,  where  the  same  has 
not  already  been  done,  and  thereafter  maintain  at  all  road  crossings 
now  existing  or  hereafter  established,  cattle  guards  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  cattle,  horses,  sheej),  hogs,  and  other  stock  fi-om  get- 
ting on  such  railroad;  and  when  such  fences  or  cattle  guards  aro  not 
made  as  aforesaid,  or  when  such  fences  or  cattle  guards  are  not  kept 
in  good  repair,  such  railroad  corporations  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages 
which  ma;  be  done  by  the  agents,  engines  or  cars  of  such  corporation, 
to  such  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  or  other  sto:'k  thereon,  and  reason- 
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able  attoruoy's  fees  in  any  court  wherein  suit  is  brought  for  such  dam- 
ages, or  to  which  the  same  may  be  appealed ;  but  when  such  fences  and 
guards  have  been  duly  made  and  kept  in  good  repair,  such  railroad 
corporation  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  such  damages,  unless  negligently 
or  willfully  done. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Craig, 
the  following,  showing  the  fiicts  in  the  case  and  the  reasons  for  the 
decision,  is  quoted: 

At  the  station  of  Tabor,  where  the  accident  hapi)ened,  the  railroad 
tnick  was  not  fenced,  and  there  was  no  cattle  guard  where  the  public 
highway  crosses  the  railroad,  to  prevent  cattle  from  passing  upon  the 
track.  Tabor  is  not  an  incorporated  town  or  village,  and  it  was  not 
laid  out  into  lots  or  blocks.  The  place  consisted  of  a  postotUce,  a 
grain  elevator,  one  dwelling,  and  several  corncribs.  On  the  night  of 
the  accident  cattle  strayed  from  an  adjoining  farm,  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  fence  or  cattle  guard  they  passed  upon  the  railroad  track,  where 
they  were  struck  by  the  engine  attached  to  a  freight  train.  The  engine 
was  thrown  from  the  traek,  and  Williams,  the  engineer,  killed.  The 
theoiy  of  the  plaintiff  is  that  the  failure  of  the  railroad  company  to  fence 
its  track  and  erect  a  cattle  guard  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  collision 
occurred,  to  prevent  cattle  from  passing  upon  the  track,  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  accident  and  of  the  death  of  the  engineer,  and  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  railroad  company  to  discharge  the  duty  imposed 
by  law  it  is  liable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  statute 
requiring  a  railroad  company  to  fence  its  track  and  erect  cattle  guards 
was  not  passed  for  the  protection  of  passengers  or  employees,  but  was 
erected  solely  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  owner  of  horses,  cattle,  or 
other  stock  which  might  be  killed  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  rail 
road  company  to  fence  its  track  or  erect  suitable  cattle  guards.  The- 
statute  seems  to  impose  an  absolute  duty  on  railroad  companies  to 
erect  and  maintain  fences  along  their  rights  of  way  and  to  construct 
and  maintain  cattle  guards  at  road  crossings,  except  in  such  portions 
of  incor])orated  cities,  towns,  and  villages  as  are  laid  out  into  lots  and 
blocks.  ( Kurd's  St.,  c.  114,  §  02.)  It  is  true  that  the  statute  (contains 
a  provision  that  if  such  fences  or  cattle  guards  are  not  made  or  kept  in 
good  repair  such  railroad  corporation  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages 
which  may  be  done  by  the  agents,  engines,  or  cars  of  such  corpora- 
tion, to  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  or  other  stock  thereon;  but  this 
provision  can  not  bo  held  to  exclude  all  other  liability  which  may 
arise  from  the  failure  of  the  railroad  company  to  fence  and  put  in 
cattle  guards,  as  required  by  law.  It  may  be  that  the  statute  was 
primarily  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  stock  when  their 
stock  was  killed  on  the  railroad  track,  but  at  the  same  time  the  statute 
was  doubtless  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  persons  who 
might  need  i)rotection.  The  person  whose  business  requires  that  he 
should  take  passa^^e  as  a  passenger  on  a  train  has  a  deeper  interest  in 
having  the  track  protected  fiom  obstructions  of  every  character  than 
the  owner  of  stock.  8o,  also,  the  employee  on  a  railroad  train  has  a 
deep  interest.  The  lives  of  the  passenger  and  employee  are  alike  at 
stake  when  the  railroad  is  not  properly  protected  from  obstructions 
which  are  likely  to  be  upo '  the  track  where  it  is  not  properly  fenced. 
It  is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  legislature  would 
provide  a  law  for  the  protection  of  proi)erty  and  maKe  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  protection  of  life. 
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Wo  are  satisfied  that  a  fair  and  reasonsible  construction  of  the 
statute  required  tlu'  railroad  conipany  to  feuce  its  track  and  construct 
cattle  jj;uards,  and  for  a  failure  to  do  so  it  is  liable  to  an  employee  \rbo 
ni;iy  liave  been  injured  through  its  failure  to  perform  a  duty  thus 
inii)()Sed  by  law. 


Employers'  Liauility— Kailkoad  Co.mpaxies— Negligence  of 
Employer — Sai^ety  Couplers — Grankc  r,  Southern  litaihcay  Co,, 
30  SouiheaHtvrn  Ri porter,  jxuje  Wt, — This  case  was  heard  by  the  supreme 
court  of  North  Carolina,  having  come  before  it  on  an  apraal  from  the 
sui>erior  court  of  MfDowell  County,  in  said  State,  when  judgment  had 
been  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintitt",  Stephen  Greenlee,  who  had 
brought  suit  against  the  above-named  railway  company  for  damages 
for  i»ersonal  injuries  incurred  while  in  its  employ.  The  evidence  showed 
that  the  iilaintifit',  a  laborer  in  the  railroad  yard,  was  injured  while 
attempting  to  couple  two  cars,  said  cars  not  being  equipped  with  Siifety 
or  self  coupling  devices. 

The  supreme  court  rendered  its  derision  May  liG,  1S9S,  and  affirmed 
th(^  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  Its  opinion,  delivered  by  Judge 
Clark,  reads  as  follows: 

Tn  any  aspect  of  this  case  the  defendant  is  liable,  whether  the  plain- 
till"  v/asor  was  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence;  for  the  negligence 
ot  the  defendant  in  not  having  self  couplers;  and  in  not  sending  a  man 
to  couple  cars  at  all  was  a  continuing  negligence  which  existed  subse- 
(|uent  to  the  contributory  negligence,  if  there  had  been  any,  of  the 
l»laintilf,  and  was  the  i)roximate  cause — the  causa  causans — of  the  injury. 
Six  yt  ars  ago,  in  Mason  r.  Iiailroad  Co.,  Ill  N.  C,  48U,  at  page  487,  IC 
S.  if.,  098,  at  page  09!),  the  court,  in  considering  "whether  the  defend- 
ant company  was  negligent  in  failing  to  i)rovide  what  is  known  as  the 
Janney,  or  some  improved  coupler  which  would  obviate  the  necessity 
under  any  circumstances  of  going  between  the  ends  of  cars  in  order  to 
fasten  one  to  another,*' said:  ''We  think  that  the  time  lias  arrived 
when  railroad  comi^anies  should  be  required  to  attach  such  couplers 

*  *  *  on  all  passenger  cars,  *  *  *  and  the  new  couplers  have 
noAv  become  so  cheap,  as  compared  to  the  value  of  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  servants  and  passengers,  that  it  is  imt  unreasonable  to  require  that 
they  provide  them  on  peril  of  answering  for  any  damage  which  might 
have  been  obviated  by  their  use.''  While  the  court  declined,  on  account 
of  the  exi)ense.  to  hold  that  the  same  was  true  at  that  time  as  to  freight 
cars,  it  added:  "Doubtless,  the  day  will  soon  conie*'  when  it  would  be 
negligence  not  to  attach  them  to  freight  as  well  as  passenger  cars. 
Coiigress  so  thought,  and  passed  an  act  (27  Stat.,  531)  requiring  self- 
conplcrs  and  air-brakes  to  be  placed  on  all  cars,  freight  as  well  as  p:is- 
seiiger,  by  January  1,  1898,  and  this  had  been  complied  with  as  to 
**over  00  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars,"  besides  nearly  all  passenger 
cars,  operating  in  interstate  commerce,  bv  that  date. 

In  Witaell  r.  Railway  Co.,  120  N.  C.,'557,  27  8.  K.,  125,  the  above 
citation  from  Mason  r.  Kniiroad  Co.  was  api^roved,  anu  the  court  held 
that,  while  it  was  not  negligent  to  fail  to  provide  the  latest  improved 
appliances,  a  railroad  company  was  liable  for  any  injury  caused  by  the 
failure  to  use  approved  appliances  that  are  in  general  use.    The  rail- 
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road  ooiiipauies  have  of  lato  procured  from  the  Interstate  Comiuerce 
Goininissiou  an  extension,  till  Jannary  1,  1!)0(),  of  the  time  by  which 
self-couplers  should  be  placed  upon  all  freifi^ht  cars  used  in  interstate 
service;  bnt  this  was  for  their  accommodation,  and  did  not  and  could 
not  relieve  them  from  the  legal  liability  incurred  for  injuries  caused 
by  their  failure  to  provide  "suitable  appliances  in  general  use^  where 
the  use  of  such  would  have  prevented  the  injury.  It  only  relieved 
them  from  the  penalty  provided  in  that  act. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  (hSUT)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, issued  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
based  ui)on  the  rei)orts  of  tlie  railroad  companies  themselves,  shows 
(page  80)  that  of  railroad  employees  (leaving  out  passengers  alto- 
gether), 1,S<J1  were  killed  and  29,001)  were  wounded  in  the  year  ending 
thine  ^0,  ld9(»,  being  greater  loss  than  in  many  a  battle  of  historic 
importance.  Of  the  trainmen,  this  report  (page  130)  shows  that  nearly 
1  in  0  hsMl  been  killed  or  wounded  that  year — total  of  over  17,000.  Of 
these  casualties,  it  is  oOic^ially  stated,  1221)  were  killed  and  8,457  wei*e 
wounded  in  this  single  particular  of  coupling  and  uucouiding  cars. 
As  those  figures  are  reported  by  the  ccnporations  themselves,  it  is  not 
probable  that  tliey  are  overstated.  If  the  railroads  not  reporting  to 
the  Interstate  (^ommeree  Commission  (because  not  engnged  in  inter- 
state carrying)  should  be  added,  the  ligures  of  killed  and  wounded 
from  this  cause  would  doubtless  be  largely  increased.  By  these  lig- 
ures, for  the  last  year  reported,  nearly  9,000  men  had  been'  killed  and 
wounded  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars.  As  the  coriiorations,  on 
their  own  motion  or  under  compulsion  of  Congressional  action  and 
judi<'ial  decision,  have  adopted  self-couplers  on  the  jKissenger  cars, 
and  on  ''over  00  per  cent"  of  the  freight  cars,  it  will  be  seen  how  many 
thousands  of  lives  and  bodies  have  been  saved  thereby;  but  that  still 
nearly  tMK)0  men  should  in  one  year  be  killed  or  wounded  ''coupling  and 
uncoupling''  the  freight  ears  which  uj)  to  June  30,  1800,  still  requires 
that  duty,  for  \i\?k  of  self-c*ouplers,  is  the  highest  proof  of  the  duty  of 
the  courts  to  enforce  liability  for  failure  to  provide  self  couplers  in 
every  case  where  an  injury  occurs  from  that  cause.  That  nearly  0,000 
men  should  still  be  killed  and  wounded  in  one  year  for  failure  to  fur- 
nish iippliances  which  are  so  widely  in  use,  and  which  would  entirely 
prevent  such  accidents,  points  out  the  duty  of  the  courts. 

In  Whitsi^irs  Case,  120  N.  C,  at  jiage  oO'i,  27  S.  K.,  at  page  127,  this 
court  says:  'Mf  an  appliance  is  such  that  the  railroads  should  have  it, 
the  poverty  of  the  company  is  no  sutticient  excuse  for  not  having  it." 
But  in  fact  this  defendant  reports  that  this  railroad  has  issued  bonds 
and  sttH'ks  for  $70,557  per  mile.  (N.  C.  B.  R.  Com.  Beport,  1896,  at  page 
246.)  This  is  presumed  to  have  been  paid  in  by  its  issuing  the  bonds 
and  stocks,  and  hence  it  should  be  able  to  furifish  appliances  which 
will  protect  its  employees  from  such  injuries  as  this,  and  sh(mld  be  held 
liable  for  failure  to  do  so,  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Connuission 
rei>ort  shows  the  self-couplers  can  be  added  for  818  per  mile.  In  a 
large  majority  of  the  States,  as  well  as  by  the  Federal  (lovernment, 
railroad  commissions  have  been  created  to  su])ervis6  and  regulate  the 
charges  and  the  conduct  of  these  corporations.  The  courts  will  bo 
very  derelict  in  their  duty  if  they  do  not  enforce  justice  in  favor  of 
employees  as  well  as  the  public. 

Six  years  ago  this  court  said  it  would  soon  be  negligence  per  se  when- 
ever an  acci<lent  hapi>ened  for  lack  of  a  self-coupler.  Congress  has 
enacted  that  self-couplers  should  be  used.  For  their  lack  this  plaintiff 
WAS  iiynTed.    It  is  ti*ue,  the  defendant  replies  that  the  plaintiff  remained 
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in  its  .>L'i  vice  kiMj\viii<r  it  did  not  have  SL*lf-couplers.  If  that  were  a 
defriise.  no  ruilroutl  company  -r.ould  ever  be  liable  for  failure  to  pat  iu  life- 
saving  devices,  and  the  need  of  bread  wonM  force  emplo>"eos  to  continue 
the  annual  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  men.  But  this  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  ••as<unii)Tion  <t\'  risk."  That  is  a  more  reasonable  doctrine,  and  is 
merely  tliat  when  a  particular  machine  is  defective  or  injured,  and  the 
enii)h)yce  kno\vin;j:  it  continues  to  use  it.  he  assumes  the  risk.  That 
dot'ti  inc  liiis  no  application  where  the  law  requires  tlu  adoption  of  new 
devices  to  save  life  or  limb  ^as  self  couplers;,  and  the  employee,  either 
ij;nor;int  of  that  fact,  or  exj^ecting  daily  compliance  with  this  law,  con- 
tinues in  service  with  the  appliances  formerly  in  use.  The  defendant, 
after  noti'-c  r.f  six  years  from  this  court,  and  with  notice  of  the  act  of 
<.'onfrrcss.  iMhi  also  from  the  i^eneral  adoption  of  self-couplers,  that  it 
should  use  them,  was  guilty  of  ne;rligence  in  failing  to  do  so.  The 
injury  to  the  plainritf  c(»uhl  not  have  occurred  save  for  the  failure  of 
the  defenilant  to  comply  with  its  duty  in  this  regard,  and  the  court 
below  shoulil  have  held  it  liable  to  the  plaintift  upon  the  defendant's 
own  eviden<'e. 


KmPLOVKKs'    LlAUILITY— UHillT   OF   ACTION   nV    ADMINISTRATOR 

FOR  Dea'jii  of  Coal  ^Iiner  under  the  Statute — Coxtribu- 
T<»uy  NEciLKJENCE  AND  ASSUMPTION  OF  lliSK—lloyd  V.  Brazil  Block 
Coal  Co.,  'jO  Xortlicastem  Reporter j  page  o6S, — ^This  action  was  prose- 
cuted by  Jolin  Boyd,  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  John  W.  Elliott, 
deceased,  against  the  above-named  coal  company,  by  which  Elliott  was 
employed  as  a  coal  miner  at  the  time  he  received  injuries  which  resulted 
in  his  death.  The  cause  of  his  injuries  was  alleged  to  be  the  violation 
by  the  (;omi)any  of  the  ])rovision8  of  sections  7400  and  7472  of  Bnrns^ 
Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana  of  1804,  and  the  action  was  brought  under 
section  747.'>  of  said  statutes.     Said  sections  read  as  follows: 

Section  7400.  The  owner,  operator,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  coal  mine 
in  this  State  shall  keep  a  sutlicieut  supply  of  timber  at  the  mine,  and 
the  owner,  operator,  agent  or  lessee  shall  deliver  all  props,  caps  and 
timbers  fof  proper  length)  to  the  rooms  of  the  workmen  when  needed 
and  required,  so  that  the  workmen  may  at  all  times  be  able  to  properly 
secure  the  workings  from  caving  in.  And  all  persons  operating  coal 
mines  in  this  State  shall  be  required  to  place  a  blackboard,  sufficiently 
lar^^e,  with  the  number  thereon,  of  every  workman  employed  in  said 
mine,  at  the  most  convenient  place  near  the  mine  entrance;  said  board 
to  be  known  as  the  timber  board,  to  be  used  by  the  miners  for  register- 
ing thereon  su(;h  timber  for  securing  their  working  places  as  may  be 
recjuired  from  day  to  day. 

Sec.  7472.  The  mining  boss  shall  visit  and  examine  every  working 
l^Iacc  in  the  mine  at  least  every  alternate  day  while  the  miners  of  such 
place  are  or  should  be  at  work,  and  shall  examine  and  see  that  each 
and  every  working  place  is  properly  secured  by  props  or  timber,  and 
that  safety  in  all  respects  is  assured,  and,  when  found  unsafe,  he  shall 
order  and  direct  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  in  an  unsafe  place, 
unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  safe.  He  shall  see  that  a 
suflicient  supply  of  props,  caps,  and  timber  are  always  on  hand  at  the 
miners'  working  places.    He  shall  see,  also,  that  all  loose  coal,  slate,  and 
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rock  ovorliejwl  wherein  miners  have  to  ti\ivcl  to  and  from  tlieir  work 
are  carefully  secured. 

Sec.  7473.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  i)erson.s  or  property  occiisioued 
by  any  viohition  of  tliis  act,  or  any  willful  failure  to  comi)ly  with  any 
of  its  provisions,  a  right  of  action  against  the  owner,  operator,  agent 
or  lessee  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured  for  the  direct  injury  sustained 
thereby,  and  in  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  such  violation,  a  right 
of  action  shall  accrue  to  widow,  children,  or  adopted  children,  or  to  the 
parents  or  parent,  or  to  any  otiier  person  or  i)er8()ns  who  were  before 
snch  loss  of  life  dei)endent  for  support  on  the  person  or  persons  so 
killed,  for  like  recovery  for  damages  for  the  injury  sustained  by  reason 
of  such  loss  of  life  or  lives. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  case  in  the  circuit  court  of  Ohiy  County,  Ind.,  the 
defendant  company'  demurred  to  each  paragraph  of  the  ]»laintitt''8  com- 
plaint, the  demurrer  was  sustained,  and  judgment  was  rendered  for  the 
defendant.  The  plain tilf,  Boyd,  then  appealed  the  case  to  the  appellate 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  A[)ril  28,  1898,  and 
allirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

In  its  opinion,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Comstoi'k,  the  court 
used  the  following  language: 

The  lirst  question  to  be  determined  in  tliis  appeal  is  whether,  under 
the  statute,  the  personal  representative  of  the  deceased  has  any  right 
of  action.  Oounsel  for  appellee  [the  coal  compaiiyj  insist  that  he  iias 
not,  and  for  tliat  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  demurrer  was  by  the  lower 
court  properly  sustained  to  each  paragraph  of  the  complaint.  The  ques- 
tion is  properly  raised  by  the  demurrer  for  want  of  facts.  Under  our 
statute  [sec.  7473],  unless  otiierwise  provided,  all  suits  must  be  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  real  party  in  interest.  Tlie  estate  of  the  deceased 
can  have  no  interest  in  the  ])rovision  nmde  by  the  statute,  it  is  not  a 
claim  due  the  estate.  The  right  of  action  is  given  to  the  widow,  and  it 
is  not  vested  in  any  other  than  the  beneticiaries  therein  named.  When 
a  new  right  or  proceeding  is  created  by  statute,  and  a  mode  prescribed 
for  enforcing  it,  tha  t  moile  must  be  pursued  to  tlie  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Wo  think  the  right  of  action  is  limited  to  the  beneficiaries  name<l  in  the 
act,  and  for  this  reason  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  must  be  atlirmed. 

The  failure  of  appellee  to  comply  with  either  section  74(>G  or  section 
7472  was  negligence  per  se.  The  mining  boss,  under  these  statutes,  is 
charged  with  a  duty  owing  by  the  master  of  securing  the  servant  a  safe 
place  in  which  to  work,  and  is  for  tliat  reason  a  vice  principal  standing 
in  the  relation  of  master.  IJis  negligence  is  the  negligence  of  the  mas- 
ter. Each  of  these  ])aragraphs  [of  the  plaintiirs  complaint]  charges  an 
omission  of  duty  contributing  negligence  upon  the  part  of  appellee; 
that  the  death  of  Elliott  resulted,  therefore,  without  any  fault  on  his 
part.  We  understand  the  learned  counsel  for  appellee  to  concede  in 
his  brief  that  these  paragraphs  sufficiently  charge  negligence  upon  the 
part  of  appellee,  but  that  the  rules  of  pleading  require  that  they  should 
go  further,  and  aver  that  the  servant  was  free  from  fault  contributing 
to  his  injury,  and  that  he  did  not  assume  the  risk,  i.  e.,  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  danger,  and  that  the  master  had  knowledge  of  it,  or, 
ill  other  w^ords,  that  the  case  made  must  be  of  unmixed  negligence  on 
the  one  hand  and  freedom  from  contributory  negligence  on  the  other. 

Api)ellee's  counsel  contend  that  the  decedent  knew  that  thereof  was 
niiBapported ;  that  the  business  of  mining  coal  is  one  of  gi*ent  )>eril; 
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tint  tbe  usual  risks  of  the  work  are  assnined  by  the  miner;  that  the 
employer  is  not  an  insurer  of  the  safety  of  his  einph)yees;  he  is  liable 
when  he  neglects  a  duty  by  reiison  of  which  injury  results,  but  not  if 
the  injur}'  was  occasioned  by  a  defect  in  the  working  phicc  which  was 
as  well  known  to  the  employee  as  to  the  employer,  or  when  the  defect 
is  apparent,  or  when  the  risk  is  assumed;  that  in  the  case  at  bar  death 
of  tin;  employee  was  occasioned  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof;  that  the 
roof  was  under  the  immediate  sni^ervision  of  the  miner;  he  knew  there 
were  no  props;  that  the  law  requires  the  master  to  keep  on  hand  a  sap- 
ply  of  props,  and  deliver  them  at  the  working  place  of  the  miner  when 
he  demands  them ;  if  the  master  neglects  to  do  this,  the  miner  knows  of 
such  neglect,  and  if,  in  the  presence  of  an  obvious  defect,  he  volun- 
tarily continues  in  the  service  without  any  promises  on  the  part  of  the 
master  to  remedy  the  defect,  he  assumes  the  risk;  that  neither  para- 
grajih  charges  that  the  master  promised  to  furnish  props;  that  the 
miner  voluntarily  assumed  a  known  danger.  The  common-law  rnle  that 
the  servant  assumes  the  risks  incident  to  obvious  danger  is  based  n|x>n 
the  legal  maxim,  '<  Volenti  non  fit  injuria.^  The  law  holds  that  when 
a  servant  knows  of  the  danger  incident  to  a  particular  calling  he  has 
taken  such  danger  into  consideration  in  fixing  his  compensation.  This 
is  true  as  to  all  dangers  that  are  ordinarily  incident  to  a  particular  call- 
ing, but  it  is  not  true  in  all  cases  of  known  danger  which  are  not  ordi- 
narily incident  to  the  business  in  which  he  is  employed.  The  risks  a 
servant  assumes  on  entering  u])on  the  employment  of  a  miner  are  those 
only  which  occur  after  the  due  performance  of  the  employer  of  those 
duties  wlii<rh  tlie  law  imposes  upon  him.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
maxim,  "Volenti  non  fit  injuria,"  or  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of 
risk,  does  not  apply  to  a  breach  of  a  statutory  duty  impose<l  on  the 
master;  and  the  continuing  of  the  servant  in  the  employ  of  the  master 
with  knowledge  of  such  a  breach  of  such  duty  will  not  prevent  recovery 
for  an  injury  suffered  by  reason  of  such  breach. 

We  believe  it  was  not  intended  that  any  neglect,  however  slight, 
upon  the  part  of  the  laborer,  contributing  to  his  injury,  should  exempt 
the  eni])loyer  from  liability  growing  out  of  the  willful  omission  of  a 
duty  inijwsed  by  law.  The  employer  may  cease  to  operate  his  mine,  or 
he  may,  without  hardship,  comply  with  the  statutory  reciuirements; 
but  to  tlie  laborer  cessation  from  work  may  mean  the  want  of  necessi- 
ties of  life  by  those  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  Conditions 
which  require  the  miner  to  continue  to  labor  when,  by  inadvertence,  he 
may  receive  injury,  should  not  exempt  his  employer  from  the  eonse- 
quences  of  his  willful  violation  of  the  law. 


Mec'iianics'  Ltexs— Constriction  of  Statute — "Laborers" 
AND  *'KMrL()YEES"— .lfa/to;w««/i  r.  Wappoo  MUlx^  86  Federal  Reporter^ 
jxuje  ////?. — In  this  case,  which  was  heard  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  the  district  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  questions  raised 
was  the  interpretation  of  act  No.  31C  of  the  acts  of  1SI>7  of  South  Car- 
olina, entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  laborer's  lien.''  (22  S.  C.  Stat- 
ute's at  Large,  502.)    The  first  sei^tion  of  the  act  reads  as  follows: 

From  and  after  the  i>as8age  and  ai>proval  of  this  act  all  employeeR  in 
^^mesy  mines,  mills,  distilleries,  and  all  and  every  kind  of  niannfao- 
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turinji:  establishments  in  this  State  shall  have  a  lien  upon  all  the  oat- 
put  of  the  factory,  mine,  mill,  distillery,  or  other  manufacturing 
establishments  in  which  they  may  be  employed,  either  by  the  day  or 
month,  whether  the  contract  be  in  writing  or  not,  to  the  extent  of  such 
salary  or  wages  as  may  be  due  and  owing  to  them  under  the  terms  of 
tlieir  contract  with  their  employer,  such  lien  to  take  precedence  over 
any  and  all  other  liens,  except  the  lien  for  municipal,  State,  and  county 
taxes. 

The  decision  of  the  circuit  court  was  rendered  Msirch  21, 1898,  and, 
upon  the  point  mentioned  above,  the  opinion  of  said  court,  which  was 
delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Simonton,  reads  as  follows: 

The  laborers  and  employees  claim  the  lien  for  wages  secured  under 
the  act  of  assembly  of  South  Carolina  of  1897.  (22  St.  at  Large,  502.) 
There  is  no  question  that  all  who  come  within  this  term,  <^  laborers," 
are  by  the  express  language  of  the  act  entitled  to  a  lien  for  the  wages 
due.  These  are  from  the  1st  to  15th  of  October — one  half  month.  This 
is  not  denied.  But  it  api>ears  that  in  the  list  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Law- 
ton,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  mining  operations,  and  of  Mr. 
Titsell,  who  was  assistant  in  the  office  as  bookkeeper.  Are  they  within 
the  protection  of  the  act?  What  was  the  intent  of  this  act?  The  con- 
stitution of  the  SUite  of  South  Carolina  has  rendered  unnecessary  much 
of  the  research  formerly  needed  in  order  to  discover  the  intent  of  a 
statute.  The  State  constitution  gives  a  key  to  the  statute,  and  that  is 
its  title.  <' Every  act  or  resolution  having  the  force  of  law  shall 
relate  to  but  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  its  title." 
(Art.  3,  §  17.)  We  look,  then,  to  the  title  of  the  act,  and  the  enact- 
ment must  express  the  same  purpose  as  the  title,  or  the  act  is  void* 
The  title  of  this  act  is,  <'An  act  to  provide  for  laborer's  lien."  The 
body  of  the  act  gives  to  all  employees  in  factories,  mines,  and  so 
forth,  a  lien,  whether  they  be  employed  either  by  the  day  or  month, 
whether  the  contract  be  in  writing  or  not,  to  the  extent  of  the  salary 
or  wages  that  may  be  due.  The  word  ^^  laborer"  does  not  appear  in  the 
body  of  the  act.  To  sustain  the  act,  and  that  is  a  primary  law  of  inter- 
pretation (**IJt  res  magis  valeat  quam  poreat"),  the  word  ''laborers" 
must  be  synonymous  with  the  word  '' employees;"  and,  as  the  word 
"laborers"  is  used  in  the  title,  the  word  **emplo3'eea,''  used  in  the  body 
of  the  act,  must  be  so  restricted  as  to  mean  such  employees  as  are 
laborers.  This  being  so,  neither  the  superintendent  nor  the  bookkeeper 
comes  within  this  term. 

DECISIONS   UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employees'  Claim  tor  Damages — Compromise  and  Settle- 
ment—Construction— Vhares  v.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Eaihcay  Co,^  50  Northeantern  Beporter^  page  30G. — This  action,  brought 
by  William  H.  Pharos  against  the  above  named  railway  company,  was 
heard  in  the  circuit  court  of  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,and  a  judgment  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  company  and  the  plaintif!''s  right  to  damages 
was  denied.  Phares  appealed  the  case  to  the  appellate  court  of  the 
State,  which  rendered  its  decision  April  26,  1898,  and  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court. 
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Tbo  lactB  of  tbe  case  are  suniciently  stated  in  tlio  opiuioii  of  the 
appellate  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Black,  and  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

Tbe  court  rendered  judgment  for  the  defendant  upon  a  special  ver- 
dict in  an  action  brought  by  tbe  appellant  against  the  appellee.  The 
controlling  facts  of  the  lengthy  special  verdict  were  as  lollows:  The 
raih'oad  company  had  two  classes  of  freight  brakenien,  one  called 
'^regular-  freight  brakemen  and  the  other  *•  extra"  freight  brakemen. 
The  appellant  entered  the  service  of  the  appellee  on  the  Otli  day  of 
September,  1802,  and  during  all  the  time  of  bis  service  was  an  extra 
freight  brakeman.  He  sufliered  a  personal  injury  while  in  such  service 
on  the  29th  of  October,  181)2.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1893,  the  appel- 
lant signed  a  writing,  referred  to  in  the  special  verdict  as  a  proposition, 
and  as  <i  written  oi)tion,  and  as  an  ofier  of  compromise,  as  follows: 

"Klkhart,  Indiana,  March  25th,  189.*^.  For  and  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  me  in  hand  this  day  paid  by  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Kailway  Companj',  I  hereby  stipulate  and 
agree  to  and  with  the  ssime  company  that  I  will  accept  from  it  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  and,  further,  that  I  am  to  remain  in  tbe  service 
of  said  companj'  as  brakeman  as  long  as  I  want  to,  providing  my  work 
shall  ])rove  satisfactory  to  said  company,  as  full  settlement  and  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  and  demands  of  every  kind,  nature,  and  description 
which  I  have  or  may  bo  entitled  to  have  against  said  company  by 
reason  of  personal  injuries  sustained  by  me  while  a  freight  brakeman 
of  said  company  at  or  near  Dune  Park  station,  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1892;  and  in  consideration  thereof  to  exe- 
cute and  deliver  to  said  company  a  full,  perfect,  and  complete  release 
and  satisfaction,  provided  the  same  is  paid  to  me  within  forty-five  days 
from  the  date  hereof.  W.  IT.  Phares.  |Seal.|  Witnesses:  0.  A.  Theis. 
C.  i\  Needham.'^ 

''Elkhart,  Indiana,  March  25th,  1893.  I,  the  aforesaid  W.  H.  Pbarcs, 
do  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  from  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  Company,  by  the  hands  of  0.  G.  Needham,  its  agent, 
the  said  sum  of  one  dollar  mentioned  in  the  above  agreements  W.  11. 
Phares.    Witnesses:  C.  A.  Theis,  C.  C.  Needham." 

On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1893,  the  api>ellant  signetl  a  writing  as 
follows: 

"Form  Ko.  1284.  Whereas  on  the  29th  d;iy  of  October,  A.  D.  1892, 
the  undersigned,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Kailway  Company  as  freight  brakeman,  received  certain  inju- 
ries as  follows,  to  wit:  While  uncoux)ling  engine  had  his  left  hand 
caught  between  pin  and  end  sill  of  car  ('.  L,  &  W,,  3718,  one  linger 
amputated,  and  another  bruised,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
at  (U*  near  Dune  Park  Station,  in  the  State  of  Indiana;  and  whereas 
I,  the  said  William  JI.  Phares,  believe  that  my  said  injuries  arc  tbo 
result  of  the  negligence  of  said  railway  company,  its  officers,  agents, 
and  employees;  and  whereas  the  said  railway  company  denies  any  and 
all  negligence  on  the  part  of  itself,  its  ofticers,  agents,  and  employees, 
and  denies  any  and  all  liability  to  me  for  damages  for  the  injuries  so  as 
aforesaid  by  me  sustained,  but  by  reason  of  an  offer  of  compromise 
made  by  me  the  said  L.  S.  and  M.  S.  Ky.  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing litigation,  to  receive  and  accept  the  sum  of  throe  hundred  dollars 
in  full  accord  and  satisfaction  for  all  claims  for  damages  which  I  may 
^-^  might  have  for  the  injuries  aforesaid,  have  paid  to  me  the  sain  of 

?e  hundred  dollars,  and  agree  to  tf^m\>\o^  \x\^  qls  a  freight  brakeman 
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for  such  time  ouly  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  said  eouipauy.  Now,  there- 
fore, iu  cousideration  of  the  premises,  and  the  payiiieut  to  me  of  the 
aforesaid  sam  of  three  huudred  dollars,  the  receipt  whereof  I  do  hereby 
acknowledge,  I  do  hereby  release  and  forever  discharge  the  said  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Kailway  Company  and  all  other  parties 
in  interest  of  and  from  all  actions,  suits,  claims,  and  demands  for  or  on 
account  of  or  arising  from  the  injuries  so  as  aforesaid  received,  and 
every  and  all  results  hereafter  arising  therefrom.  Witness  my  hand 
and  seal,  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  this  lOth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1893.  Will- 
iam  H.  Phares.  [Seal.]  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of 
C.  C.  Needham,  J.  W.  Gainard.'' 

"Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railwav  Company  to  William 
H.  Phares,  Dr.  Issued  April  28,  1893,  •  /^  A.  B.  Newell,  Chicago,  111. 
For  settlement  in  full  of  all  claims  and  demands  to  date,  especially  for 
personal  injuries  sustained  at  Dune  Park,  Indiana,  October  29th,  1892, 
as  per  attached  form  C.  S.  1284,  $300.00. 

"Received,  Elkhart,  May  10th,  1893,  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  By.  Co.,  three  hundred  dollars,  in  full  of  the  above  account 
•300.00.    William  H.  Phares. 

"Correct:  W.  H.  Cahniff,  gen.  sup't. 

"Audited:  C.  P.  Lehaud,  auditor. 

"Approved:  P.  P.  Wright,  ass-t  gen'l  nmnager.'' 

On  the  25th  of  March,  189:5,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  month,  and 
on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1893,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  month,  the 
appellant  was  employed  by  the  appellee  as  an  extra  freight  brakeman^ 
and  from  the  time  of  his  tirst  employment  down  to  the  2Gth  of  June, 
1894,  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  do  work,  he  was  put  upon  the 
appellee's  pay  roll  of  extra  freight  brakemen,  and  he  received  pay  as 
such.  At  the  date  last  mentioned  the  appellee  put  in  force  a  seniority 
list  of  all  brakemen,  whereby  those  in  the  appellee's  service  for  the 
shortest  time  were  put  upon  the  list  of  extra  freight  brakemen,  and  the 
youngest  of  the  extra  freight  brakemen  iu  the  service,  to  the  number 
of  10,  were  temporarily  laid  off  until  business  should  revive.  From 
that  date  to  the  commencement  of  this  action  the  appellant's  name  was 
kept  upon  the  list  of  the  extra  freight  brakemen  who  were  so  laid  off,  to  be 
called  into  service  as  extra  freight  brakemen,  according  to  their  seniority 
of  service,  whenever  business  should  revive  so  as  to  give  them  active 
employment. 

While  the  proposition  for  compromise  giveii  by  the  ap])ellant  to  the 
claim  agent  on  the  2oth  of  March,  1893,  contained  a  stipulation  on  the 
part  of  the  appellant  that  "  I  am  to  remain  in  the  service  of  said  com- 
pany as  brakenmn  as  long  as  I  want  to,  providing  my  work  shall  prove 
Hatisfactory  to  said  company,"  the  written  instrument  containing  the 
release  sent  by  the  appellee  through  the  claim  agent  in  response  to 
the  appellant's  proposition,  and  containing  a  reference  thereto,  to  be 
signed  by  the  appellant,  and  by  him  signed,  bearing  date  May  10th, 
1893,  did  not  contain  such  a  stipulation  or  provision,  but,  instead  of  it, 
provided  that  the  appellee  agreed  "  to  reemploy  me  as  a  fright  brake- 
man  for  such  time  only  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  said  company."  The 
claim  agent  agreed  with  the  appellant  that  the  contract  releasing  the 
appellee  should  contain  such  a  provision  (U)iic(*rning  the  employment 
of  the  appellant  as  that  contained  in  the  app(*llant'H  proposition;  but 
when  the  release  came  from  the  general  ol1lcr4*rH  to  the  claim  agent^  to 
be  signed  by  the  appellant,  and  the  money  4*onMideration  was  paid,  and 
the  release  was  finally  executed,  it  did  not  corre.spond  with  appellant's 
proposition  and  the  claim  agent's  promise.    There  U  wo  &\i4v\^  ^^^s^^ 
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uii>tnke  or  of  fraail  or  fraudu'eut  eoDdnct,  no  indicatiou  that  the  appel- 
lai!t  diil  ii>»i  know  the  rontents  of  the  papers  whicb  be  signed,  dated 
tbe  lirtliof  May,  1SI*3.  wbicb  is  tbe  date  thruu^boat  tbe  verdict  referred 
to  as  the  time  of  the  ncceprauce  of  tbe  otter  of  coinpromise  by  tbe 
ap]ie]iee.  nml  as  the  dare  i*f  tbe  i^ttlemeut  between  tbe  parties.  The 
coDients  of  this  instnimenr  ot  release  clearly  indicated  to  tbe  appellant 
that  his  proj»o<it2on  was  not  a-cepted  a!%  to  all  its  stipulations  by  the 
appellee,  nml  that  it  would  settle  aiion  ditt^erent  terms  as  set  forth  in 
tbe  form  of  release  sent  by  the  ;reneral  ofticers.  As  to  the  final  ag^ree- 
ment  of  settiei::ent.  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  was  contained  iu  the 
paper  dated  the  liHIi  of  ^lay,  18t*3.  So  far  as  it  differed  from  the 
written  ])roiK>sition  of  the  appellant  or  the  oral  promise  of  tlio  claim 
a^nt.  the  apjiellant  must  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  such  vari- 
ance when,  witiiout  fraud  or  inii>osition,  which  can  not  be  presnmed, 
be  acre])ted  the  money,  and  attachetl  bis  signature.  No  p*ound  for  the 
re-foiniation  of  the  contract  ap])ears.  if  such  bad  been  tlie  pni'pnseof 
tbe  action.  The  ai>i>cnant  was  paid  a  spccltied  sum  for  bis  services 
rendereil  after  the  compromise.  The.v  were  all  rendered  in  the  capa- 
city of  an  extra  freight  brakeman.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  sum 
was  not  full  payment  lor  tlie  services  actually  rendered.  If  be  bad 
been  employed  as  a  rep:u1ar  freight  brakeman,  be  would  have  earned  a 
larger  sum.  Hut  the  api>ellant  had  t>een  employed  only  as  an  extra 
freight  brakeman  up  to  the  time  of  his  injury,  aud  be  served  and  was  paid 
in  that  capacity  after  the  com]iroinise.  The  contract  to  reempbiy  him 
as  a  freight  brakeman  is  ]>roperly  coustrned  by  considering  tbe  nature 
of  his  pievious  emplo\-nient.  and  by  looking  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  parties  freely  treated  the  contract,  and  acted  u^ion  it,  tbe  appel- 
lant serving  as  an  extra,  and  accepting  pay  as  such.  The  jadguieut 
is  aflirmed. 


KMrLOYKRS*   LlABILITV — AiJSUMrTION   OF   KiSK    BY  EMPLOYEE— 

Duty  of  Mastek— 7>i«rt«o  r.  Xetc  Kntjlatid  Steam  Bricl'  Co.j  40 
AiUmiiv  Ueporter.  putie  7. — This  action  was  brought  by  Giovanni  Disano 
against  the  above-named  brick  company  in  the  supremo  court  of  the 
State  of  lihodc  Island  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while 
in  the  emph>y  of  said  company.  He  alleged  in  bis  declaration  that  be 
was  shoveling  clay  into  a  certain  machine  used  in  making  brick  when 
ho  was  injured;  that  in  front  of  said  machine  was  a  large  opening, 
directly  under  which  and  inside  of  said  opening  were  two  rolls;  that 
be  Avas  obliged  to  pass  said  oi>ening  in  shoveling  the  clay;  that  said 
opening  was  dangerous  as  it  was  unprotected  by  any  railing,  and  the 
iloor  around  it  was  wet  and  slii)pery;  that  this  fact,  as  to  the  danger- 
ous condition  of  the  ojicning,  wai?  known  to  the  company;  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  said  company  to  have  protected  said  opening,  but  that  tbe 
company  having  disregarded  said  duty  he,  the  plaintiff,  while  perform- 
ing his  duty  and  in  the  exercise  of  due  care,  fell  into  the  opening  aud 
was  seriously  injured.  The  company  demurred  to  tbe  declaration  on 
the  general  ground  that  the  plaiiitiiTs  own  statement  showed  that  he 
1  assumed  the  risk  of  his  employment.    After  a  hearing  the  conrt  ren- 
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dered  its  decision  April  7, 1898,  and  sustained  the  demurrer,  rendering 
judj^rmeut  for  the  brick  company. 

The  opinion  of  tlie  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Tillingliast,  contains 
the  following  language: 

We  think  the  demurrer  should  be  sustained.  The  danger  from  the 
opening  complained  of  was  clearly  an  obvious  one,  and  was  as  well 
known  to  the  plaintiff  a.sto  the  defendant;  and  by  voluntarily  consent- 
ing to  work  in  the  idace  described,  knowing  and  appre^'iating  the  dan- 
ger, he  must  be  lield  to  have  assumed  the  risk  incident  to  the  employ- 
ment. Nor  does  the  plaintiff  allege  that  he  had  ever  complained  to  his 
employer  with  reference  to  the  unprotected  machine  in  question,  or 
made  any  objection  to  using  the  same  in  its  then  present  condition. 
The  case  stated,  then,  at  the  most,  is  that  of  a  servant  voluntarily  con- 
tinuing in  an  employment  involving  obvious  danger  of  personal  injury, 
which  the  roaster  might  have  avoided,  but  did  not;  and  in  such  a  case, 
in  the  absence  of  some  circumstance  calling  for  special  care  on  the  part 
of  the  master,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  youth,  inexperience,  or  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  machine  on  the  part  of  the  servant,  it  is  well  settled 
that  he  takes  upon  himself  <ill  of  the  ordinary  and  obvious  risks  inci- 
dent to  the  employment. 

But  the  plaintiff  contends  that  where  the  duties  of  the  servant  are 
such  as  to  cause  his  attention  to  be  diverted  from  the  defect  and 
danger  nnd  the  defect  is  unnecessarily  dangerous,  the  master  may  not 
be  relieved  from  responsibility  for  the  consequences  caused  by  such 
defect.  Just  what  is  meant  by  ^Mmnecessarily  dangerous'*  in  this  con- 
nection we  do  not  know.  If  the  counsel  means  that  a  master  is  bound 
to  furnish  a  place  for  his  servant  to  work  in,  on  a  machine  which  he  is 
to  optTate,  which  shall  be  as  free  from  danger  as  it  can  be  made,  the 
contention  is  clearly  untenable;  for  he  is  only  called  upon  to  furnish  a 
reasonably  safe  place  and  reasonably  safe  appliances.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  counsel  means  that  <a  master's  duty  in  regard  to  the  furnishing 
safe  appliances  for  his  servants  is  a  relative  one,  that  is,  that  where  a 
very  dangerous  machine  is  to  be  opcrate<l  he  should  take  greater  care 
to  protect  the  servant  from  injury  than  where  the  machine  is  compar- 
atively free  from  danger,  then  wo  agree  with  the  contention.  But, 
whether  a  machine  is  so  constructed  or  located  as  to  be  unnecessarily 
dangerous  or  not,  the  law  of  assumed  risk  would  ordinarily  be  the 
same,  provide<l  the  actual  danger  was  fully  known  to  and  appreciated 
by  the  servant. 


Employers'  LiAniLixY— Duties  o¥  the  P^mployeu— Negli- 
gence, ETC. — Murphy  r.  Hughes  et  al.j  40  Atlantic  Reporter^  page 
187. — Action  heard  in  the  superior  court  at  Newcastle,  State  of  Dela- 
ware. This  was  a  jury  trial,  and  the  charge  of  Judge  Pennewill,  from 
which  the  quotation  below  is  taken,  not  only  clearly  states  the  law  of 
the  State  applicable  to  the  case,  but  sufficiently  shows  the  facts 
therein : 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  Nicholas  Murphy,  seeks  to  recover  from 
Eugene  Hughes, Charles  Hughes,and  Anson  Bangs,  trading  as  Hughes 
Bros.  &  Bangs,  the  defendants,  damages  for  ^terscuval  uvyaLXXK^^sos^aKVA^ 
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by  him  in  April,  1897,  aud  wbicli  lie  all<*ges  were  ciuised  by  tbo  uegli- 
gencc  of  the  delendants.  The  plaiiitifi*  charges  among  other  thiiigs, 
that  the  defendants  were  negligent  in  the  employment  of  an  incompe- 
tent servant  as  engineer,  and  that,  by  reason  of  such  incomi>etency,  he 
(the  said  plaintitf),  who  was  at  the  time  acting  as  an  emjdoyee  or  serv- 
ant of  the  defendants,  was  injured  as  alleged  in  his  declaration.  The 
defendants  contend  that  the}'  were  not  guilty  of  any  negligence;  that 
they  exercised  all  reasonable  and  proper  care;  and  that  the  accident 
was  caused  by  the  contributory  negligence  of  the  i»laintift';  thus  deny- 
ing all  liability  whatsoever  for  the  injury  to  the  plaintiff. 

\Vith  the  facts  in  the  case,  gentlemen,  the  court  have  nothing  to  do, 
for  of  them  you  are  the  sole  judges.  The  evidence  is  for  your  consider- 
ation and  determination,  alter  applying  thereto  the  law  as  the  court 
shall  declare  it  to  you. 

Negligence  has  been  defined  to  be  the  want  of  ordinary  care;  that  is, 
the  want  of  su(  h  care  as  a  reasonably  prudent  and  careful  man  would 
exercise  under  the  circumstances.  What  constitutes  negligence  is  a 
question  of  law  for  the  court,  but  whether  negligence  in  fact  exists  is 
a  question  of  fact  lor  your  determination  from  tlie  testimony  in  the  case. 

It  is  a  rule  of  law  that,  when  a  servant  enters  into  the  employ  of 
another,  he  assumes  the  risks  ordinarily  incident  to  the  business,  and 
is  ])resun)ed  to  have  contracted  with  reference  to  all  the  hazards  and 
risks  incident  to  the  Cinploymcnt;  that  the  employer  is  not  bound  to 
eni])loy  the  latest  or  best  machinery,  but  only  to  see  that  what  he  does 
em]doy  is  safe  and  suitable;  and  also  that  he  is  not  the  guarantor  of 
their  safety  or  sulViciency.  Vet  it  is  unquestionably  the  law,  and  fully 
recognized  by  the  courts  of  this  State,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master 
to  exercise  due  care  and  caution  in  selecting  com])ctent  aud  trust- 
worthy coworkers,  as  well  as  to  furnish  his  servants  with  reasonably 
safe  machinery  and  appliances  with  which  to  work:  and  it  is  such  a 
duty  that  a  master  can  not  delegate  to  an  agent,  so  as  to  escape  resiion- 
sibility  for  the  negligent  acts  of  said  agent.  Such  a  duty  the  master 
owes  to  his  servant;  and,  if  the  latter  is  injured  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  former  to  exercise  su<-h  care,  the  master  would  be  liable.  This 
court  has  also  held  that  it  is  the;  duty  of  the  nuister  to  make  and  pro- 
mulgate proper  rules  for  the  government  of  his  servants  aiul  business 
whenever  it  is  so  large  or  complicated  as  to  make  his  personal  super- 
vision imi)ra(?licable.  It  is,  however,  always  a  question  for  the  jury  to 
determiiu' whether  such  rules  are  suflicicnt  for  the  pur^iose.  One  of 
the  tests  of  such  suHiciency  is  that  they  have  been  in  force  for  a  con- 
siderable length  ot  time,  and  in  such  trial  have  acconij)lished  the  pur- 
pose sought.  The  presumi)tion  of  law  is  in  favor  of  their  surticiency  on 
a  question  of  negligence.  What  would  be  due  care  and  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  master  in  this  regard  would  de])end  largely  ujion  the  nature 
of  the  cmjiloyment  for  which  the  coworker  was  selected,  because,  the 
more  dangerous  and  hazardous  the  enqiloyment,  the  greater  the  care 
and  caution  required  on  the  part  of  the  master  in  the  selection  of  the 
person  to  perform  it.  Ordinary  care  M'<mld  mean  that  degree  of  dili- 
gence and  ])recaution  which  the  exigencies  of  the  ])articnlar  service 
r4'asonably  rei]uire. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  nuister  slnmld  have  actual  knowlegoof 

the  incompetency  of  the  coworker  he  emph>ys;  it  is  sufllcient  if,  by  the 

exercise  of  due  care  and  caution,  he  could  have  known  it;  for  it  is  the 

duty  of  the  master,  so  far  as  he  is  able  by  the  exercise  of  dae  diligence 

)  to  do,  to  employ  competeut  ^exvanl^.    Kuox^ledgo  of  the  person 

^Ing  charge  of  an  iucoiupetcut  ^ervwivV,  V\W\  vo^^t  v^  ^x^^oast^  him^ 
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tbat  sucli  servant  is  ineompetent,  is,  in  law,  the  knowledge  of  the  em- 
ployer, becauso  the  person  having  such  charge  and  power  is  the  agent 
of  the  master,  and  such  notice  to  him  would  be  regarded  as  notice  to 
his  principal.  It  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the  master  to  discharge  an 
incompetent  servant  if  he  obtains  knowledge  of  his  incompetenc}"^,  or, 
by  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  <liligence,  he  could  have  obtained  such 
knowledge,  liut,  on  the  other  hand,  *•  when  the  master  uses  due  dili- 
gence in  the  selection  of  cap.iblo  and  trustworthy  servants,  and  fur- 
nishes them  witli  suitable  means  to  perform  the  service,  he  is  not 
answerable  to  one  of  them  lor  an  injury  received  by  liim  in  consequence 
of  the  carelessness  of  another  while  both  are  engaged  in  the  same 
service."    (McKinney,  Fel.  Serv.,  §  9.) 

While  the  master  is  bound,  as  we  have  alrea<ly  said,  to  exercise  due 
care  and  diligence  in  behalf  of  his  servant,  including  that  of  the  selec- 
tion and  retention  of  proj)er  and  competent  coemployees  and  reasonably 
safe  machinery  and  appliances,  and  while  the  servant  is  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  master  has  done  his  duty  in  this  regard,  and  is  not 
chargeable  with  notice  of  the  incompetency  of  his  fellow- servant  until  he 
has  notice  thereof  by  information  or  by  circumstances  reasonably  suf- 
ficient to  give  it,  as  was  clearly  laid  down  by  the  court  in  the  case  of 
Parvis  v.  Kailroad  Co.,  8  Houst.,  446,  17  Atl.,  702,  "it  is  well  Kettle<l  as 
a  principle  of  law  that  the  plaintiit*  was  also  bound  at  the  same  time 
to  use  ordinary  care,  prudence,  and  diligence  to  avoid  the  accident  and 
injury;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  bound  to  use  such  care,  prudence,  and  dili- 
gence as  a  reasonably  prudent  man,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case,  would  exercise  to  preserve  himself  from  being  injured.'* 
This  simply  means  that  if  the  plaintiff  himself  was  guilty  of  contrib- 
utory negligence,  which  contributory  negligence  had  a  casual  connec- 
tion between  the  defendants'  negligence  and  the  injury,  he  can  not 
recover,  because  the  law  does  not  permit  anyone  to  recover  damages 
from  another  for  an  injury  if  his  own  negligence  has  contributed 
thereto,  or  where,  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  he  could  have 
avoided  it. 


Kmplovers'  Liability — Master-s  Dity  to  Kmployee— Fkl- 
LOW-Servants,  etc. — Eibrurd  llines  Lumber  Co,  r.  Lujan^  r,0  North- 
eastern  Reporter^  patjc  J!?^j. — Judgment  was  rendered  in  the  appellate 
court  for  the  lirst  district  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  favor  of  Frank 
Ligas,  in  a  suit  brought  by  him,  for  the  use  of  one  Leo  lioeder,  against 
the  above-named  lumber  company  to  recover  damages  for  personal 
injuries  sustained  by  Koeder  while  in  the  employ  of  said  company. 
The  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  April  21,  1898,  and  sustained  the  decision 
of  the  appellate  court.  The  facts  in  the  case  were  as  follows:  Koeder 
was  ordered  by  the  ai)pellant*s  foreman  to  ascend  to  a  scaffold  built 
ui)on  a  pile  of  lumber  for  the  purpose  of  handing  down  lumber  there- 
from. He  climbed  up  on  the  scaflbhl,  and  while  standing  upon  one  of 
the  boards  projecting  from  the  pile  as  a  support  to  the  scaffold  it  broke 
and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  ground  and  injured.  The  board  wUch 
broke  was  defective  by  reason  of  a  knot  therein^  and  \vi\d  V\^^\\  \N:^RRft^ 
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an  n  Biipport  to  the  stiaffold  by  employees  of  tlio  company  wlio  orwiod 
the  pilo  of  himbei',  UociUt  linviiig^  nothing  to  Uo  with  tlie  name. 

The  opinion  of  the  eiiiireme  court  wna  delivered  by  Judge  Miignidw, 
•And  ill  tlie  course  of  tin-  amiio  lie  nsos  the  following  language: 

A  master  in  bound  to  tlie  exercise  of  reasoimble  care  with  rcferem* 
t»  all  tlio  ii]ipltatices  of  liiu  Liusinvss,  and  i.s  boniid  to  |iriiffi-t  IiIh  M-nr 
Buts  from  injury  therefrom  by  reason  of  Intent  or  unseen  cleli-<;t«,  im>  fm 
as  Btitili  rare  can  do  eo;  but  tliu  master  ia  not  an  insurer  to  his  servant 
ttgaiiisl  injury,  and  is  ouly  eliargeable  for  damajre  happening  to  hti 
Berviuit  from  defective  ji]i|iliances  when  negli^'eiico  can  i)rop«'ly  Im 
Imputed  to  him.  Thu  servant  i»  bonud  to  see  for  himself  Kucb  riidLS 
nnd  haziirdn  as  aro  patent  to  obseTvation,  aud  is  bound  to  oxcrciso  in 
the  diseovery  of  riak?*  and  hazards  such  opportunities  for  obsurviition, 
skill, and  Judgment  ti»  he  possesses;  but,  when  the  danger  from  a  defec- 
tive ajipliance  is  uot  patent,  the  servant  has  a  right  to  presnme  that 
the  master  hivs  discharged  his  duty,  and  that  the  appliances  uf  the 
battineHs  are  reasonably  safe  and  free  from  hazard.  Thodntyuf  the 
master  t»  exorcise  reasonable  earo  that  the  machinery,  a]ipltiiiiroa,  and 
place  tu  work  which  he  supplies  to  the  servant  are  retuonably  Hufo  a  a 
perMiiial  one,  and  he  can  not,  by  delegating  to  another,  absolvu  hiiowll 
tVoni  liability  for  its  nonperlorumnco.  Whoi'O  a  servant  in  iti)ureil  hr 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  of  the  common  master,  the  tnaotcr  is 
not  liiildo.  In  tliiB  3tate,  in  order  that  one  servant  should  be  tbu  felloir- 
Bcrvniit  of  another,  their  duties  inust  be  such  as  to  bring  them  into 
habitual  association,  so  that  I  hey  may  exercise  a  mutual  ttitluBnoDiiiMHi 
each  other  promotive  of  proper  caution.  As  in  very  many  instaiicfi, 
and,  as  regards  corporations,  in  all  cases,  the  master,  thrmigh  th« 
Instrnmentaliiy  of  agents,  nupplieB  to  the  servant  niuchiiiury,  tnolit,  hihI 
appliances,  and  proviilcs  a  place  for  him  to  work,  much  discnssioti  has 
arisen,  in  cases  of  accidents  arising  from  dofocttvo  machinery  nr  appli 
ances,  as  to  whether  the  agout  of  the  master  by  whom  Bnch  mm-biueo' 
or  uppliauce  was  supplied  was  the  fellow  servautof  the  person  lnjnrvil, 
it  l>eing  insisted  thnt  if  such  was  the  case  the  master  should  not  be  beld 
liable.  In  many  instances  lliecourt.  upon  its  discussion  of  th«>  sulijtvt, 
bos  couie  to  the  concluHioii  that  the  agent  snpiilying  the  tnuchiiiery  or 
appliance  was  uot  u  fellow-servant  of  the  ]ioi'son  in jnred,  within  th« 
mle  by  which  the  relation  of  fellow  servants  is  detennincd. 

There  is  a  certain  incongruity  in  holding  that  tlie  duty  to  cxerciM 
reasouable  care  iu  providing  reasonably  safe  ap])liiinL'esand  mavhlaery 
Is  a  [lersonal  one,  which  cau  not  be  delegated,  and  at  the  aitino  time 
holding  that,  if  the  faihire  to  exeruiso  mich  ren»<oiiablu  earn  vetm  the 
neglect  of  a  fellow-servant  of  the  party  injured,  then  the  master  ia  Dot 
liable;  aud  it  Kcems  more  correct  to  say  that  agents  who  aro  charged 
with  the  duty  of  supplying  safe  machinery  and  !i|>iilianci-s  nro  iiol, 
when  so  doing,  iu  the  true  sense,  to  bo  regarded  as  fcllow-scrvantft  of 
those  who  are  engaged  iu  the  use  of  the  same. 

Ill  Wood,  Master  and  iServaut,  it  is  eaid  that  in  :m  action  like  the 
present  the  servant,  in  order  to  recover  for  defects  in  the  »|ipliHlieea  of 
the  btLsiness,  is  cnllod  upon  to  estnhlish  three  propositions:  Rrwi.  that 
the  a]it)liiineu  was  defective;  second,  thiit  the  master  had  notice  tlientff, 
or  knowledge,  or  ought  to  have  had;  third,  that  the  servant  tliU  iiot 
know  of  the  dulcet,  and  had  not  means  of  knowing  equal  lo  V 
the  iDiwtcr.  Iu  the  present  coso  tlie  Jury  ha.H  louud  all  nf  " 
sitions  for  apjtolloc. 
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Upon  an  exaininntioii  of  the  I'vcnrd  wc  cau  not  Bay  that  the  Jury  was 
wrong  in  finding,  na  it  did,  tliat  tlio  dvf<?ct  in  the  board  wiiieli  broke 
was  nut  HO  patent  that  appellee  Miould  have  taken  notice  of  it,  or  that, 
when  tohl  to  luiike  uac  of  the  H.unc,  ajipellee  failed  to  oxercixe  ordinary 
Ciii  e  by  not  cxmiiining  the  board  t<>  Bee  if  it  was  defective.  Under  tbe 
nile  tliat  the  iiervniit  lias  n  rit^bt  to  presume  that  the  niiister  has  dis- 
cbaigtit  bis  dnty  of  exen-isiiiK  rcasntialiJe  i-aie  to  see  tbut  tbe  appli- 
Alices  snpplifHl  arc  rensuiiably  Bafe  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be 
put,  tbe  nerrnnt  is  nnt  boiiiiil  to  look  Ibr  defoetK  wJiieh  are  not  patent 
to  n  man  of  his  iatelitgent'e,  kiiowled^o,  and  experience.  We  can  not 
any  that  tliejiiry  waa  wroii;;  in  refusing  to  ttnd  that  tbe  oitpiH-tanityof 
aiiltellee  fi>r  ascertaiiiiuf;  the  defect  in  this  board  was  O'lual  to  that  of 
the  appellant.  Tito  board  was  Kclccti<d  by  a[ipellant,  and  put  in  its 
plat'C,  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  mciift'old,  by  his  agents,  wbo,  when 
they  did  this,  were  iiot,  in  bo  doing,  le) low- servants  of  appellee.  For 
the  reasons  stated  the  .judgment  of  the  aiipellate  coart  is  afllrmed. 


EMI'LOYEES'  LIABILITT— liAILBOAD  COMPANIES— FELLOW- SB RV- 
AHi's — Walker  ct  ul.  r.  (liUctt,  5S  PttciAc  Iteporter,  page  443. — Action 
was  brought  in  the  district  court  of  JobnsoD  County,  Kansas,  by 
Fred  E.  Oillett  against  Ald:u;e  F.  Walker  and  another,  sole  receivers 
of  the  Atchison,  Tojieka  and  Santa  Fo  Itailroad  Company,  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  received  while  employed  as  a  brakcntau  on 
said  railroad.  Judgment  wau  ronilcred  for  the  plaiiitiff,  Gillett,  and 
the  defendants  carried  tho  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  March  5,  1898,  and 
afllrmed  tho  judgment  of  tho  lower  court.  Tbe  phiintifTs  petition 
stated  that  tho  plaintiff  was  a  brakeman  in  the  employ  of  tbe  dcfeiid- 
autn  on  a  freight  train  under  a  conductor  named  Deitrick,  who  had 
fkill  charge  and  control  of  tbo  train,  and  that,  owing  to  the  ncgligeiico 
of  said  conductor,  be  reueivcd  an  injury  rCKntting  in  tho  ampntation  of 
bis  left  leg  above  tbe  knee  and  tbe  crippling  of  bis  right  foot.  The 
defendants'  answer  stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  injury  hap- 
pened in  tho  Territory  of  Oklaboma,  where  tbe  common  law  was  in 
fiill  force,  and  that  tho  negligence,  if  any,  iraa  tbat  of  a  fellow-urvuit 
h'fthc  cotidnotor),  for  which,  under  tho  liiurs  of  Oklahoma,  the  dufetid- 
nitits  wer»  not  liable.  Cpon  this  {xifnt  thi!  opinion  nf  the  nuittemo 
UDurt',  which  was  delivered  by  .lDil|;e  Alien,  read^  ae  CiiUowk: 

m  The  <]U('»tion  nia'^t  dlauuasi^d  is  vrbetber  thu  oondai^ior  nod  tbe  plaiu- 
r  tlR'  wore  fell(iw-!<*r\'am«,  williln  the  ui'Muiiiir  nf  the  coHiiucm-law  rule 
k'ObtaJuint:  in  Oklahoma,  whii'li  dfi-ti."  miv  [tUiir.uir  ik  rigbl  nf  rfi'ovcry 
[  for  1111  injnry  iiisultiii^  irom  t|ie  in'itl'rt'nt  ">  >»'  '»  fulIuw-aBTvaoI.  Cuuu- 
I  Bel  for  the  plainlill's  in  orro*-  |l1"i  "■j-.-l--  r..»i  r(iin..(.(t  ibnf  tbe  test  nn  to 

Btwboiirt'ft.'Uow-nDrvant*  (■^n '■  "'  ""'i'-  ^I's  uc  pi'ivi^rrt  in  the  nflmo 

Eliuc  of  service  for  the  "utm    in.i  i,.      i.rr ■,!     i.iiienco  in  the 

■employment  of  tho  cundii-  (••'  ii<»l  -J'"  p'l""  '■  -n  i  i  .i  tliuaciipeof 
niat  of  the  rormer  wiy|j»_^|g|||_^^^  ^  thiw  the 
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tho  couductov  than  those  of  the  brakeiuaii.  It  must  bo  conceded  that 
the  courts  have  indulged  in  much  refinement  of  reasoning  on  the  qacs- 
tion  of  who  are  fellow-servants,  and  that  the  grounds  on  which  many 
decisions  have  been  biised  on  either  side  of  the  question  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  The  in'ecise  (luestion  in  this  case  is  whether  the 
master  is  liable  to  a  brakeman  for  injuries  occasioned  by  the  negligence 
of  the  conductor  of  the  train  on  which  ho  was  employed,  where  the 
conductor  had  full  charge  of  the  movements  of  the  train  and  the  brake- 
man  was  acting  under  his  orders.  In  the  case  of  a  railway  corporation 
there  is  no  personal  master.  The  stockholders  and  bondholders  have 
the  property  interests,  but  no  direct  management  of  the  proi)erty. 
Their  interests  are  looked  after  by  a  board  of  directors,  which,  in  turn, 
employs  general  oflicers  of  greater  or  less  authority,  who  have  the 
direct  and  personal  supervision  of  the  operation  of  the  property. 
Where  the  general  power  to  manage  and  command  is  given  to  one,  and 
the  duty  of  the  others  is  merely  to  execute  and  obey,  he  who  directs 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  principal,  and  the  principal  must  resi)ond  to 
those  under  him  for  his  misconduct.  This  must  be  so,  else  it  is  im])os- 
sible  to  see  how  at  common  law  a  railroad  <'orporation  can  ever  be 
responsible  to  any  of  its  employees  ibr  the  misconduct  of  any  officer 
occupying  a  superior  station  in  the  same  line  of  service;  for  all  arc 
servants,  and  the  master  is  only  an  intangible  corporate  entity. 

Where  the  injured  employee  and  the  one  whose  negligence  occasions 
the  injury  are  engaged  in  diQcreut  branches  of  corporate  service,  it 
seems  to  be  now  quite  generally  held  that  the  common-law  rule  exempt- 
ing the  master  from  liability  dues  not  apply.  It  may  be  that  a  mere 
matter  of  difference  in  the  grade  of  service  of  the  employees  is  not 
controlling,  but,  where  one  is  under  the  direct  and  personal  supervision 
and  control  of  the  other,  it  does  control. 

Whoever  has  lull  and  unrestricted  authority  to  direct  and  command 
is  a  vice  principal,  and  for  his  negligence  the  master  must  respond. 
The  conductor  being  the  representative  of  the  receivers  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  train,  they  must  resi)ond  in  danmges  for  his  negligence. 
The  judgment  is  at11nne<l. 


Employers  Liabilitv— Kau.road  Ccimpanies— Impraoticablb 
Rules — JFolmes  r.  Southern  Paeifir  Co,y  5:2  Pacific  Reporter^  page  652. — 
Suit  was  brought  in  the  snperior  court  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  by  Lillian  Uolmes,  administratrix  of  the  estate  of 
William  I''.  Holmes,  deceased,  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  the 
decedent.  The  evidence  showed  that  Holmes,  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  above  named  and  while  engaged  in  the  line  of  his  duty  in 
coupling  some  cars,  was  caught  between  them  and  crushed  so  as  to 
cause  his  death.  From  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiA'  and  an  order 
denying  a  new  trial  the  <lefendant  com])any  appealed  to  tho  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  March  24,  1808,  and 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  superior  court. 

Upon  one  point  of  some  interest  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  ooarti 
ch  was  delivered  by  Judge  Temple,  reads  as  follows: 

musel  have  argued  at  considerable  length  tho  effect  of  a  oertain 
made  by  defendant,  and  lo  \^\\\e\v  \\\^  ^\.\«^\I\QiVi  ^1  ^kh%  ^Aoeaaed 
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was  called  at  tlio  time  of  his  employment.  Rule  lilo,  among  other 
things,  provides  that  ^^  employees  are  enjoined  before  coupling  ears  or 
engines  to  examine  and  know  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  drawliead, 
drawbar,  link,  and  coupling  api)aratus.  *  *  *  Sufficient  time  is 
allowed  and  may  be  taken  by  employees  in  all  cases  to  make  the  exam- 
ination required.  Cou])ling  by  Iiand  in  all  cases  is  strictly  forbidden 
when  a  stick  or  proper  implement  can  be  used  to  guide  tlie  link,"  etc. 
Upon  the  trial  plaintiff*  introduced  testimony  to  the  eticct  that  the  rule 
had  been  not  only  habitually,  but  universally,  disregarded;  and  also 
the  following,  brought  out  on  cross  examination:  ^<  Q.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  use  of  a  stick  to  guide  the  link  into  the  drawbar  f — 
A.  They  say  some  people  use  them,  but  I  would  laugh  at  them  if  I  saw 
them  using  them.  (J.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  coupling  it  from 
between  the  cars  and  guiding  the  link  into  the  place  instead  of  using 
the  hand! — A.  You  might  think  so,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible.  Q. 
What  is  it  used  for! — A.  They  can  not  make  a  coupling;  they  might 
Ray  it  in  the  books,  or  any  book,  but  they  can  not  do  it.  Q.  So  far  as 
your  experience  is  concerned! — A.  Yes,  or  anyone  else."  Upon  this 
the  defendant  asked  the  court  to  charge  the  jury,  as  nu\tt«r  of  law, 
^^  that  the  rule  was  reasonable,  and  that  employees  have  no  right  to 
judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rule,  but  must  obey  it  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  the  fact  that  the  rule 
may  he  imi)racticable  and  not  observed  does  not  excuse  the  employee 
who  is  injured  by  its  nonobservance  from  negligence.  Therefore,  if 
you  believe  from  the  evidence  that  if  William  E.  Holmes  had  followed 
the  rule  of  the  comi)any  and  used  a  stick  to  make  the  couplings  he 
would  not  have  been  injured,  then  the  mere  fact  that  the  rule  was 
ihipracticable  or  not  observed  will  not  excuse  the  negligence  of  Holmes 
in  not  foHowing  the  rnle."'  The  court  refuse<l  this  instruction,  and  the 
ruling  is  assigned  as  error.  If  the  rule  was  utterly  impracticable,  or 
rendered  so  by  the  mode  and  conditions  under  which  service  was 
required,  and  the  servant  is  injured  becanse  not  following  an  impracti- 
cable rule,  and  can  not,  therefore,  maintain  an  action  for  damages,  then 
the  rule  is  plainly  not  for  the  protection  of  the  servant,  but  of  the 
employer.  It  is  a  provision  relieving  the  emidoyer  from  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  him  by  law,  to  use  ordinary  diligence  in  furnishing  safe 
appliances  with  which  to  work  and  safe  conditions  for  the  porfornuuice 
of  the  service.  So  far  as  the  rule  has  that  eti'ect,  it  is  against  public 
policy  and  void.  The  employer  is  conclusively  presumed  to  know  how 
the  service  is  habitually  performed.  Where  the  usual  mode  is  dei^arted 
from,  the  presumption  would  not  prevail;  and  to  make  such  a  rule  as 
this  of  any  avail,  even  if  not  otherwise  objectionable,  the  work  must 
be  so  conducted  that  the  servant  may  take  the  precautions  prescribed, 
otherwise  it  is  only  a  jirovision  against  the  liability  of  the  employer, 
and  not  a  rule  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  servant.  The  court, 
therefore,  did  not  err  in  refusing  the  instructions  asked. 


liiMPLOYERR'  Liability— Kailuoad  Companies— Inspection  op 
Foreign  Gars — Assumption  of  Risk  ky  Employee — Texas  and 
Pacific  Railicay  Co.  c.  Archibald^  IS  ^Supreme  Court  Reporter^  page 
777. — This  suit,  commenced  in  a  State  court,  was  removed  to  the  circuit 
oourt  of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas.    The  suit 
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was  brought  by  Archibald,  the  plaintiff,  to  recover  damages  from  the 
above-named  railway  company  for  an  injury  received  while  engaged  as 
a  switchman  in  its  employ.  The  primary  cause  of  the  plaintifTs  injury 
api>eaied  to  be  the  defective  condition  of  two  cars  belonging  t4>  the 
Cotton  Belt  liy.  Co.  The  tracks  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  and  of 
the  Cotton  Belt  R}'.  Co.  both  entered  the  city  of  Shreveport,  La.,  where 
the  accident  occurred,  and  were  connected.  Tiie  above-men tionecl  cars 
were  turned  over  to  the  Texas  Pacific  Ky.  Co.  to  be  filled  with  oil,  and 
then  to  be  returned  to  the  Cotton  Belt  Ry.  Co.  On  trial  by  a  jury  in 
the  circuit  court  there  was  a  verdict  for  Archibald,  «ind  the  judgment 
entered  by  the  court  on  said  verdict  was  subsequently  afiirmcil  by 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  fifth  circuit,  to 
which  the  case  had  been  carried  on  a  writ  of  error.  The  railway  com- 
pany then  brought  the  case  on  writ  of  error  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  rendered  its  decision  May  2:{,  1808,  and  affirmed 
the  judgments  of  the  lower  courts. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  White,  the  following  is  quoted: 

That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  railway  company  to  use  reasonable  care 
to  see  that  the  cars  em])loyed  on  its  road  were  in  gooil  order  and  fit  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  that  its  employees  had 
a  right  to  rely  upon  this  being  the  case,  is  too  well  settled  to  rec|uire 
anytliing  but  mere  statement.  That  this  duty  of  a  railroad,  ivs  regards 
the  cars  owned  by  it,  exists  also  as  to  cars  of  other  railroauls  received 
by  it,  sometimes  designated  as  foreign  cars,  is  also  settled.  (Railroad 
Co  r.  Mackey,  157  U.  S.,  87,  15  Sup.  ( -t.,  491.)  Said  tlie  court  in  that 
case:  ^SSiuind  reason  and  public  policy  concur  in  sustaining  the  priu- 
ciple  that  a  railroad  company  is  under  a  legal  duty  not  to  expose  its 
emi)loyees  to  dangers  arising  from  such  defects  in  foreign  Ciirs  as  may 
be  discovered  by  reasonable  inspection  before  such  <?ars  are  admitted 
to  its  train.''  This  general  duty  of  reasonable  care  as  to  the  safety  <if 
its  a])pliances  resting  on  the  railroad,  the  instructions  in  question  pro- 
posed to  limit  by  confining  its  ])erformance  solely  to  such  foreign  cars 
as  are  re<reived  by  a  railroad  "  for  the  purpose  of  being  hauled  over  its 
own  road;"  in  other  words,  the  proposition  is  that,  where  a  car  is 
rereived  by  a  railroad  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  locally  handled, 
the  railway,  as  to  such  local  business,  is  dispensed  from  all  duty  of 
looking  after  the  condition  of  the  cars  by  it  used,  and  may,  with  com- 
plete legal  impunity,  submit  its  em]>loyees  to  the  risk  arising  from  its 
neglect  of  duty.  To  this  length  the  proposititm  plainly  goes,  as  is  shown 
by  its  context,  ami  is  additionally  illustrated  by  the  argument  at  b.ir. 

The  argnniont  wants  fouiidati<m  in  reason,  and  is  unsupimrted  by 
any  authority  in  reason,  beraiise,  as  the  duty  of  the  coni]>any  to  use 
reasniijiblo  diligence  to  furnish  safe  a])pliances  is  ever  ]»resent,  and 
applies  to  its  entire  business,  it  is  beyond  reason  to  attempt  by  a  purely 
arbitrary  distinction  to  take  a  particular  ])art  of  the  business  of  the 
company  out  of  the  operation  ot  the  general  rule,  ami  thereby  to  exempt 
it,  as  to  the  business  so  separated,  from  any  obligation  t4>  observe  rea- 
sonable precautions  to  furnish  appliances  which  are  in  good  condition, 
Indeed,  the  argument  by  which  the  proposition  is  sup])orted  is  self- 

•«triirfivo,  since  it  admits  the  general  duty  of  the  om]doyer  just  stilted, 

[affords  no  reason  wliatevet  for  t\\ftvVwX\\\<5Xi\^\\\>^  \(\\vq,Ii  it  is  Bought 
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to  take  the  case  in  hand  out  of  its  operation.  The  couteiition  is  without 
support  of  authority,  siuce  the  eases  cited  to  sustain  it  are  directly  to 
the  contrary. 

T)ie  theory  upon  which  in  the  argument  at  bar  it  is  claimed  that  the 
cases  cited  overthrow  the  very  docirine  which  in  truth  they  announce 
is  based  upon  the  use  of  the  words  in  the  Mackey  Case,  '^admitted  into 
its  train."  Taking  this  as  a  premise,  it  is  said  the  duty  of  a  railroad  to 
exercise  reasonable  diligence  to  furnish  safe  appliances  exists  only  as 
to  cars  '^admitted  into  its  train" — that  is,  cars  which  it  receives  and 
transi)orts  in  one  of  its  trains — and  does  not  obtain  as  to  cars  which  it 
receives  and  handles  in  its  yards  for  local  purposes  only.  It  is  obvious 
from  a  mere  casual  reading  of  both  the  Mackey  Case  and  the  New  York 
cases  relied  upon  that  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  which  they 
inculcate  applies  to  all  cars  used  by  the  road  in  its  business. 

The  elementary  rule  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  furnish 
appliances  free  from  defects  discoverable  by  the  exercise  of  ordinaiy 
care,  and  that  the  employee  has  a  right  to  rely  upon  this  duty  being 
performed^  and  that  while,  in  entering  the  employment,  he  assumes  the 
ordinary  risks  incident  to  the  business,  he  does  not  assume  the  risk 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  the  employer  to  perform  the  positive  duty 
owing  to  the  employee  with  respect  to  appliances  furnished.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule  is  well  established,  which  holds  that,  where  an 
employee  receives  for  use  a  defective  appliance,  and  with  knowledge  of 
the  defect  continues  to  use  it  without  notice  to  the  employer,  he  can  not 
recover  for  an  injury  resulting  from  the  defective  appliance  thus  volun- 
tarily and  negligently  used.  But  no  reason  can  be  found  for,  and  no 
authority  exists,  supporting  the  contention  that  an  employee,  either 
firom  his  knowledge  of  the  employer's  methods  of  business  or  from  a 
failure  to  use  ordinary  care  to  ascertain  such  methods,  subjects  him- 
self to  the  risks  of  appliances  l>eing  furnished  which  contain  defects  that 
might  have  been  discovered  by  reasonable  inspection.  The  employer, 
on  the  one  hand,  may  rely  on  the  fact  that  his  employee  assumes  the 
risks  usually  incident  to  the  employment.  The  employee,  on  the  other, 
has  the  right  to  rest  on  the  assumption  that  appliances  furnished  are 
ftee  from  defects  discoverable  by  proper  inspection,  and  is  not  submit- 
ted to  the  danger  of  using  appliances  containing  such  defects  because 
of  his  knowleclge  of  the  general  methods  adopted  by  the  employer  in 
carrying  on  his  business,  or  because  by  ordinary  care  he  might  have 
known  of  the  methods,  and  inferred  therefrom  that  danger  of  unsafe 
appliances  might  arise.  The  emploj^ee  is  not  compelled  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  em])loyer's  methods  of  business,  or  to  conclude  i\&  to  their 
adequacy.  He  has  a  right  to  assume  that  the  employer  will  use  reason- 
able care  to  make  the  appliances  safe,  nnd  to  deal  with  those  furnished 
relying  on  that  fact,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  exception  which  we  have 
already  stated,  by  which,  where  an  a])pliance  is  furnished  an  em))loyee, 
in  which  there  exists  a  defect  known  to  him,  or  plainly  observable  by 
him,  ho  can  not  recover  for  an  injury  caused  by  such  defective  a)>pli- 
ance,  if,  with  the  knowledge  above  stated,  he  negligently  continues  to 
use  it.  In  assuming  tho  risks  of  the  ])articular  service  in  which  he 
owfrages,  the  employee  may  legally  assume  that  the  employer,  by  what- 
ever rule  he  elects  to  conduct  his  business,  will  fulfill  his  legal  duty  by 
making  reasonable  efforts  to  furnish  appliances  reasonably  safe  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended;  and,  while  this  does  not  justify 
au  employee  in  using  an  appliance  which  he  knows  to  be  defective,  or 
xelieve  him  from  observing  patent  defects  therein,  it  obviously  does  not 
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compel  liiiu  to  kuow  or  investigate  the  employer-s  modes  of  basiiiess 
under  the  jienalty,  if  he  does  not  do  so,  of  taking  the  risk  of  the 
employer-s  faalt  in  furnishing  him  unsafe  appliances. 


Emploveus*  LiAMiLiTY — YicE  PRINCIPALS— 7'*Yro««  T.Citizetur  Ict 
and  RefrUjcrntinn  Co.^  JO  Atlaniir  llvporU't\page  ss, — Suit  was  brought 
in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  by  John  J. 
Prevost  against  the  above-named  eomijany  to  recover  damages  for  inju- 
ries received  while  in  its  employ.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  him,  and 
the  defendant  comi)any  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State,  which  rendered  its  decision  May  2,  18JKS,  and  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Mitchell, 
show.s  the  farts  in  the  case  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

A  vice  ])rincipal  for  whose  negligence  an  employer  will  be  liable  to 
other  employees  must  be  either — First,  one  in  whom  the  employer  has 
placed  the  entire  charge  of  the  business,  or  of  a  distinct  branch  of  it, 
giving  him  not  mere  authority  to  superintend  certain  work  or  certain 
workmen  but  control  of  the  business,  and  exercising  no  discretion  or 
oversight  of  his  own ;  or,  secondly,  one  to  whom  ho  delegates  a  duty  of 
his  own  which  is  a  direct,  personal,  and  absolute  obligation,  from  which 
nothing  but  performance  can  relieve  him. 

Ill  tlie  present  case  the  uniform  testimony  was  that  the  fall  of  the 
piprs  that  injured  the  plaintiff  was  caused  by  the  manner  of  removing 
the  ice  from  them,  and  the  judge  submitted  to  the  jury  to  find  whether 
the  manner  was  adopted  by  the  workman  who  did  it,  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, or  whether  he  did  it ''by  direction  of  some  of  the  oflicers  of  the 
company  higher  in  authoritj'.^  The  only  person  to  Miiom  the  evidence 
pointed  as  having  given  the  order  was' Flynn,  and  ho  does  not  come 
within  either  branch  of  the  definition  of  a  vice  principal.  The  evidence 
is  ])racti(rally  undisputed  that  the  preshlent  of  the  company  visited  the 
factory  several  times  a  week  and  exercised  a  general  sni>ervision  over 
its  operation.  Next  to  him  in  authority  was  Harper,  the  general  man- 
ager, who  hired  the  men,  including  plaintiff,  and  ^Mmd  entire  charge 
of  the  business,  inside  and  out,-'  as  one  of  i)laintifl"s  witnesses  expressed 
it.  Flynn  was  the  <;hief  engineer,  and  had  general  charge  of  the  engine 
room  and  the  freezing  department,  of  which  he  was  the  foreman  or  1k)ss. 
In  that  ca[)acity  he  gave  orders  to  the  men  in  that  department,  and  as 
the  manager.  Harper,  testifies,  had  authority  to  engage  men  for  short 
jobs  in  the  nmnager's  absence.  This  is  the  whole  substance  of  the  tes- 
timony, and  it  docs  not,  in  any  view,  amount  to  more  than  that  Flynn 
was  the  foreman  of  that  room  or  department.  A  foreman  is  ordinarily 
a  fellow- workman.    (McGinley  r.  Levering,  152  Pa.  St.,;iG<»,  25  At!., 824.) 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  plaintiffs  evidence.    If,  however, 

we  look  at  the  defendant's,  we  find  that  Ballingall,  the  presidenti  gave 

the  order  to  Flynn  not  only  to  h<ave  the  ice  removed  from  the  piiies, 

bnt  to  do  it  by  shutting  down  the  brine  pumps,  and  letting  tho  pipes 

sufficiently  warm  to  allow  the  ice  to  bo  removed  easily.    If 

r^reganlcd  this  order,  awA  A\T^etw\  \^  \,o  V^  ^wv^  \xi  %  different 
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way,  tlio  defendant  would  not  be  liable  in  any  event.  Where  the 
employer  himself  assumes  control  and  gives  an  express  order,  not  only 
\?bat  to  do,  but  bow  to  do  it,  even  a  vice  principal  is  bound  to  obey, 
and  becomes,  for  tbe  time  being,  a  mere  coemployee,  whatever  his  gen- 
eral antbority  under  other  circumstances.  And  the  employer  is  not 
bound  to  personall}^  supervise  the  doing  of  the  work.  He  is  entitled 
to  assume  that  his  orders  will  be  carried  out.  The  evidence,  therefore, 
whether  we  look  at  that  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  or  at  the  whole, 
fails  to  show  anything  that  justifies  the  submission  to  the  jury  of  the 
question  whether  Corner,  the  workman  who  caused  the  accident,  was 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  dofen<lant  company  or  any  of  its  officers, 
and,  as  Corner  himself  was  admittedly  a  coemployee,  the  verdict  should 
have  been  directed  for  the  defendant.    Judgment  reversed. 


Employees'  Liauility— Violation  of  Rlles— C«n/  r.  Wilkins 
et  al.j  SO  Atlantic  Reporter^  page  G7(i. — Action  was  brought  in  the 
supreme  court  of  New  Jersey  by  James  Card  against  Alfred  Wilkins 
and  others  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  received  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  defendants.  There  was  evidence  to  show  that  the 
plaintiff,  a  little  over  12  years  old,  was  employed  in  the  defendants^ 
shop  in  tending  a  machine  containing  two  pairs  of  rollers  armed  with 
sharp  teeth,  into  which  it  was  his  dnty  to  feed  twisted  ropes  of  horse- 
hair; that  the  hair  sometimes  clogged  the  teeth  and  stopped  the  motion 
of  the  machine;  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  forbidden  by  the  defend- 
ants' agent  to  touch  the  machine  if  it  got  clogged,  or  to  attempt  to 
remove  the  clogging  hair  until  the  machine  was  stop[)ed;  that  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  accident  he  attempted  to  remove  some  hair,  which 
threatened  to  clog  the  machine,  without  first  stopping  it,  and  his  hand 
was  drawn  into  the  rollers  and  lacerated  by  its  teeth.  A  verdict  was 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff*,  and  on  motion  of  the  defendants  the  trial 
court  allowed  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  new  trial  should  not  be 
ordered.  After  a  hearing  the  court  rendered  its  decision,  February  21, 
1898,  making  the  rule  absolute,  setting  aside  the  verdict,  and  ordering 
a  new  trial. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Magie,  and 
the  syllabus  of  the  same,  prepared  by  the  court,  reads  as  follows: 

1.  When  an  employer  clearly  and  explicitly  forbids  his  employee  to 
do  a  certain  act  around  or  in  connection  with  the  machine  on  which 
the  employee  is  workin^^  and  the  employee,  while  violating  such  pro 
hibition,  and  as  a  result  of  such  violation,  receives  an  injury,  the  em- 
ployer is  not  liable  therefor. 

2.  This  rule  applies  as  well  to  minor  as  to  lulult  employees. 

•7234— Xo.  18 7 
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EMPLOYEKS'      LlAlMLITY  —  VOLUNTBEBS  —  FeLLOW  -  S£KVAllT8y 

ETC. — Blaekman  r.  Thomson- Honsf on  Electric  Co.  of  A^tgnHOj  29 
Sonthcasfern  Heporfer,  page  120. — Action  was  brought  in  the  city  coart 
of  Eichmond,  Ga.,  by  Tbonisia  Blackman,  against  the  above-named 
electric  company  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  by  bim  while 
in  its  employ,  and,  as  ho  alleged,  in  consequence  of  its  Tiegligence. 
The  evidence  showed  that  he  was  luirt  by  the  falling  of  a  scaftbld  upon 
him  while  ho  was  attempting,  with  other  employees,  to  move  an  iron 
wheel  from  a  wagon  into  the  power  house  of  the  company  by  means  of 
a  block  and  tackle  attached  to  the  scaffold ;  that  the  scatfohl  was  built 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  general  foreman  of  the 
company:  that  the  fall  of  the  scaffohl  was  the  result  of  the  pushing  of 
the  wheel,  which  was  done  under  the  orders  of  tbo  foreman,  and  which 
was  an  improper  thing  to  do  in  the  absence  of  a  support  to  the  scaffohl 
at  one  end,  which  was  not  braced,-  that  Blackman  was  an  engineer  and 
had  been  employed  to  run  the  engine  at  the  defendant's  powerhouse 
and  to  do  other  work  reciuired  of  him  and  whatever  the  foreman  told 
him  to  do;  that  at  the  time  of  the  moving  of  the  wheel  the  foreman 
did  not  have  help  enough  to  mo\'e  it  and  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  assist 
in  said  moving;  and  that  tlie  foreman  had  tlie  right  to  direct  the  help 
at  the  power  house,  and  to  employ  and  discharge  the  hands,  and  had 
hired  the  x)laintiff.  On  the  trial  of  the  case,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
evidence,  tlie  court  granted  a  nonsuit,  and  the  plaintiff  excepted  and 
carried  the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  July  27,  1897,  and  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  tlie  supreme  cimrt  was  delivered  by  Judge  Atkinson, 
antl  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  i)repared  by  the  court,  reads 
as  follows: 

1.  One  who  is  employed  in  the  capacity  of  engineer  for  an  incorpo- 
rated manufacturing  comi>any,  but  who  is  likewise  under  a  duty  to  obey 
generally  the  orders  of  a  person  who  is  i>laced  in  authority  over  him, 
and  who  1ms  power  tem])orarily  to  withdraw  him  from  the  performance 
of  the  special  duty  for  which  lie  was  em])]oyed,  and  to  assign  him  to 
the  pe!formaiiee  of  other  and  inconsistent  duties,  not  connecte<l  with 
or  (Mnbraced  within  his  special  employment,  is  not  a  fellow  servant 
with  such  su]>erior;  and  if,  while  engaged  in  the  ))erformanco  of  such 
duties  which  had  been  so  assigned  to  him  by  his  superior,  he  be  injnred, 
he  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  volunteer. 

L*.  While  the  i)erson  occu]>ying  the  inferior  position  is,  in  a  bniad 
and  general  sense,  a  coemployce,  he  is  not  a  fellow  servant  with  the 
person  in  authority  over  him  in  the  sense  that  he  couhl  not  recover  for 
injuries  sustained  by  him  in  consetpience  of  the  negligence  of  snch 
l)ers()n. 

3.  If,  in  the  ]n'osecution  of  the  business  of  the  corporation,  the  agent 
having  a  general  control  of  its  working  ])lant  causes  a  scaffold  to  be 
constructed  by  other  employees,  under  his  direction,  for  the  ])ur]>osoof 
removing  heavy  machinery,  and,  after  its  completion,  temitorarily  with- 
^*aws  the  engineer  from  tiic  veiforuMvuo^o^lli^^ve^^^^l  duties  for  which 
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he  was  employeil,  and  directs  him  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  such 
inachiBeiy,  uslDg  for  that  pun>ose  tbe  scaffold  so  coastructed,  and 
because  of  some  imperfection  therein,  resulting  from  a  defect  in  tbe  plan 
of  its  construction,  sach  defect  bcdng  unknown  to  the  engineer,  such 
scaffold  falls,  and  in  consequence  injures  the  engineer,  he  is  entitled  to 
recover. 

4.  Where  the  person  in  authority,  representing  the  master,  under- 
takes to  plan  such  a  contrivance,  and  to  superintend  its  construction 
by  ordinary',  unskilled  laborers,  such  person  thinks  for  the  master,  and 
the  servant  who  uses  it  does  not  take  the  risk  of  defects  of  design,  and 
the  master  will  not  be  excused  if,  in  consequence  of  such  defects  only, 
the  servant  is  injured;  but  if  the  master  deliver  to  such  laborers  mate- 
rial well  suited  to  that  ])urpose,  leaving  it  to  their  dis<Tetion  to  devise 
the  plan  of  so  8im]>le  a  contrivance  as  they  proceed  with  the  work,  no 
recovery  could  be  had  by  one  who,  as  a  fellow-servant  with  such  laborers, 
snbscfiuently  undertook  to  nsesucli  contrivance,  and  because  of  defects 
therein  was  injured;  and  this  is  true  whether  the  defect  was  of  plan  ot 
construction.  In  either  case  the  injury  would  be  imputable  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  fellow-servant. 

5.  Under  the  principles  above  announced,  the  court  erred  in  direct- 
ing a  nonsuit. 


Seamen— CEnriNAL  Jitrisdiction  of  Foreign  Courts— Recot- 
ERY  of  Wages — HimUgaul  r.  Thv  Lyman  D,  Foster  ^85  Federal  Reporter  ^ 
page  987. — This  suit  was  brought  in  the  United  SUites  district 
court  for  the  district  of  Washington,  northern  division,  by  one  Nils  E. 
Hindsgaul  against  the  schooner  Lyman  D.  Foster  to  recover  wages, 
expenses,  and  damages  for  an  assault  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
uiwn  him  by  the  master.  Said  court  rendered  its  decision  March  5, 
1808,  and  dismissed  the  suit. 

The  opinion  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  Hanford,,  and  the  fol- 
lowing language, showing  the  facts,  etc.,  in  the  case,  was  used  therein: 

The  libelant  was  employed  ns  first  mate  of  the  schooner  Lyman  D. 
Foster,  for  a  voyage  from  Port  Townsend  to  the  port  of  Freemantle, 
West  Australia,  and  return  to  a  port  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  voynge  not  to  ex(*eed  10  months,  and  was  to  receive  wages 
at  thei  rate  of  )j).>0  per  month.  Within  a  short  time  after  sailing  from 
Port  Townsend  tliere  was  trouble  between  him  and  the  captain,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  libelant  was  deposed,  and  the  captain  himself 
performed  the  duties  of  mate.  After  the  schooner  had  entered  the 
harbor  of  Freeinantle,  antl  when  she  was  about  to  drop  her  anchor,  the 
ciiptain  went  forward  to  oversee  the  rnnning  ont  of  the  anchor  chain, 
and,  meeting  the  lilK'hint  near  the  windlass,  ordered  him  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  and  immediately  there  was  a  fight  between  the  two.  Blows 
were  struck  by  each.  The  capt;iin  was  knocked  down,  and  received 
considerable  injury. 

When  the  cnptsiin  went  ashore  he  reported  the  occurrence  to  the 
consular  agent  of  the  United  States,  who  thereupon  lodged  a  complaint 
with  a  local  magistrate,  charging  tbe  libelant  with  the  commission  of 
an  assault  n])on  the  captain.  The  reconl  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case 
iu  the  Australian  court  has  not  been  prodooed^bat  fcotEL^o&XftiXkBi^su:^ 


I 
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I  flud  that  tbe  libeliiiit  was  taken  before  the  court,  and  the  wttii&4s«s  to 
tbe  occiirrGiice  on  board  the  si^hootier  in  tbe  iiarbor  iveie  sainmoDeil. 
One  was  Bworn  and  gave  testimony  on  tbe  part  of  the  proHucotion. 
Three  others,  called  at  tbe  instance  of  the  libelant,  were  sworD  and  testi- 
fied iu  hia  behalf.  The  luagiatrate  ov  jndf>:o  before  whom  the  vasc  whs 
tried  then  refused  to  hear  the  testiiiioi)>  of  otijer  witnesses  called  at  tbe 
instance  of  the  libelant,  for  the  reason  that  the  three  who  did  tMtify 
corroborated  the  testiutony  of  the  one  witness  for  the  prosecntioD  a»  to 
tbe  material  points  in  the  case;  and,  on  the  testimuiiy  taken,  tbu court 
adjudged  the  libelant  to  be  gnilty  as  cbiiTged,  and  sentenced  bini  to  be 
pnnidhed  byimprisoiiuieutfor  12  weeks;  and  ho  was  detained  lit  prisuu 
nnder  said  sentence,  having  yet  several  weeks  to  serve,  wLeu  the 
Bchounerwas  ready  to  leave  the  port.  Before  sailing  from  Freeman tl«, 
the  eai)tain  gave  to  the  United  States  consular  agent  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  libelant,  ei)ual  to  the  entire  amount  of  bis  wages,  at  the  rate 
agreed  upon,  for  the  time  he  was  in  the  schooner,  wilhnnt  making  any 
deduction  for  the  time  he  was  off  duty.  The  consular  agent  paid  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  the  criminal  prosecntion  against  tbe  libelant,  .ind 
gave  him  tbe  balance.  In  this  suit  the  libelant  claims  tlie  balanco  of 
his  wages  for  the  entire  voyage,  and  his  expenses  incurred  at  Fi-ce- 
mantle  and  iu  returning  to  tbe  United  States,  and  also  damages  tor 
assaults  and  abuse  which  he  alleges  were  committed  by  tbe  iiiastor. 

Libelant's  couBsel  has  presented  his  case  npon  thetheorythatnronrt 
of  a  foreign  country  does  not  have  jurisdiction  to  pnnisb  an  American 
seaman  tor  an  olTcnse  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  committed 
on  board  of  an  American  vessel  i  and  it  is  bis  contention  that  tbo  iDipi^H' 
onnicnt  of  tbe  libelant  at  Freemantle  was  wrongful ;  tliat  the  captain 
violated  his  duty  in  sending  the  libelant  asliore  to  bo  impHsonetl  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  that,  having  by  his  wrongful  acta  prevented  the 
libelant  from  completing  the  voyage,  be  should  be  held  estopped  to  di»' 
puto  the  right  of  the  libelant  to  recover  wages  for  the  entire  voynge, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract;  mid  that,  having  left  lil>elant 
in  a  forejgn  port,  the  schooner  is  also  liable  (or  the  nmonnt  of  bis 
expenses  incurred  while  tliere  and  in  returning. 

I  assent  to  the  proposition  that  tho  couits  of  one  wnmtry  liavc  do 
jarisdiutioa  to  punish  a  seaman  fur  nny  otlense  committed  at  Kca  <in 
board  a  merchant  vessel  under  the  Jlag  of  another  countiy,  nor  to  piiiii^h 
aseamau  for  nn  oH'euse  committed  within  its  territorial  juriBdictiuii,  for 
an  act  made  punishable  bs  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  whidi 
his  ship  belongs,  unless  such  act  is  also  n  <Tinie  nnder  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  committed.  But  tbe  Jurisdiiiion  of  a  conrt  to  punish 
infractions  of  the  local  law  committed  within  its  territorial  JuriMliction 
may  not  be  denied  on  tbe  ground  tliat  the  otleiKler  is  an  alien  in  the 
country,  or  that  tiie  act  was  committed  on  board  of  a  foreign  ship.  The 
act  of  which  tbe  libelant  was  accujsed  at  Freemantle  is  malnm  jwr  se, 
and,  presnmably.  punistmble  as  a  crime  in  all  civilized  countries.  The 
prosecution  of  the  libelant  was  conducted  according  to  Ibrms  or  pro- 
cedure designed  to  insure  fairness  and  to  pn>mote  justice,  and  tiu  wag 
convicted  upon  testimony  of  a  witness  against  htm,  which  was  corrob- 
orated by  witnesses  called  at  hia  iustance.  Whether  tho  .iaderoent 
against  him  was  just  or  unjust  is  a  question  which  tbo  courts  of  thto 
country  are  not  competent  to  decide,  havinj;  no  power  to  review  th*> 

i'udgmcnt  of  a  oonrt  of  competent.iMrisdiclion  <if  a  foreign  coiintr}-.  I 
lohl  that  tho  detention  of  the  libelant  at  Frccmanilc  was  not  nn  unau 
thorizcd  interference  on  the  part  of  tbe  local  government,  nor  a  wrong 
ione  to  him  at  thwinsttgationof  the  captain,  but  that  he  received  Brjr- 
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ish  justice,  at  tbe  bands  of  a  British  court,  for  a  violation  of  British 
law  committed  within  British  territory.  As  a  neressary  consequence 
of  his  imprisnnment,  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  fulfilling  his  contract 
and  earning  the  Wiiges  which  he  is  now  suing  to  recover.  By  ])Iacing 
the  amount  of  his  wages  for  the  time  the  libelant  was  in  the  schooner 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  consular  agent>  for  the  libelant,  the 
captain  fully  performed  his  duty  toward  the  libelant  as  to  payment  of 
his  wages.  From  that  time  the  consular  agent  became  responsible  to 
the  libelant  for  the  money,  and  is  liable  if  he  misapplied  any  of  it,  but 
the  schooner  is  free.  Under  the  circumstances,  there  could  be  no  for- 
mality observed  in  discharging  the  libelant  from  the  service  of  the 
schooner — the  actual  condition  of  things  effected  an  actual  discharge; 
for  tbe  captain  would  not  have  been  justified  in  detaining  the  schooner, 
on  exi^ense,  in  a  foreign  port,  for  several  weeks,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
receiving  on  board  a  subordinate  officer  detained  in  prison  as  x)iinish- 
ment  for  an  aggravated  assault.  He  pursued  the  right  course  in  going 
to  sea  when  the  schooner  was  ready  to  sail,  and  leaving  all  the  money 
which  the  libelant  could  legally  claim  in  the  hands  of  an  accredited 
representative  of  our  Government. 
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L'Brctiok  1.  Sections  196  to  206,  iuclasivo,  of  article  1  of  the  Codo  of  Pabli«: 
uwaof  MnrvlBud,  culitled  "Allegony  Cuiiutj-,"  sublitlp  "Mino  ids 
_HuU8  150  to  iCt,  inclusive,  of  arlide  ttrolvo  of  tLo  Coilc  of  FubU 
"Uorylnuil,  ontillB(l"Oatn'ttCoiinty,"8nblitle"MaiiufoctnresniiUni 

rpiwnleil  nnd  rcoaactsd'nritliiimemliDvnta.  and  cerUiiinewsecUoDiAreherabf  mi 
to  tbu  said  TOHpoctive  articles,  to  rolloiv  iii  the  firat-oioiitiuued  article,  section  11)61 
ftnd  to  bo  lU'siKiiatea  as  "stMitiona  209a,  209u,  2U9c  and  209i>,"  and  in  lliu  acciMd 
lien.'iu-mi^nliuiiod  artiolo.  to  follow  acction  IM,  and  to  bo  dMignutod  ns  "•octifloi 
1G4a.  1G4u  unit  IMc,"  and  to  read  as  to  tliu  sections  liereby  repealed  and  roi'iiattcd, 
aud  nUo  na  to  tlio  bbUI  new  Buutious  as  ftdlons : 

■■  lOd  of  urtiolo  1  nnd  150  of  iirticle  12."  Tliiit  the  govornor  Blinll,  by  and  with  tlu 
advtru  Slid  coDBOUt  of  the  Seuate,  apmiiat  one  mine  inspector  for  tbo  oountir*  of 
AlJoBiiiiy  UMd  Gurrott,  wlio  shall  liola  his  uffice  for  iwo  years  rrum  tlie  djilc  of  Iiit 

''197of  urtklel  and  151  of  iirtiole  12."'  KoperHon  elioll  tie  eligible  to  tbo  oflUcauI 
mine  iiispiicttir  imtil  hoHLiill  hiive  attained  tlio  age  of  30  years  nnd  elinll  poueua 
oompetent  and  practical  kuuwledge  of  the  diQerenb  systems  of  niining  nad  worklu 
and  properly  ventjlnting  coal  mines  in  said  ^'onntits,  and  the  natnro  and  citnatilurnl 
ports  or  varioiiB  ^ascs  of  miitea.  and  of  thr  varioiia  ways  of  oxnellloK  tbe  eame  rK» 
■aid  mine?,  and  it  shall  be  reiinirod  that  lie  has  had  five  years'  practical  nxporleDM 
OS  a  wurkiiig  uiitier  iu  ooe  or  both  cuunties  eouibiued  next  inimediatoly  prcoodtos  ^ 
nppiilntnient. 

"198  of  article  I  and  162  of  article  12."  That  before  en teringiiiioa  and  discbarKliiC 
any  of  the  duties  of  bis  oQlce,  the  uiioe  inspector  shall  take  an  oath  to  fallhnilly 
dischiirRe  the  duties  borcin.^fter  set  forth,  in  an  impartial  mauoor,  uttinllnaiicnd  hy 
the  fear,  favor,  or  iuflneDCe  of  any  person  or  corporation  nhatever. 

"1911  of  article  1  and  153  of  article  U."  That  it  sbnll  be  tbe  duty  of  Mid  mina 
inspi.'ctor  to  carefolly  and  personally  examine  each  mine  tbal  may  be  in  op«n>tii>n  ia 
Alleguiiy  and  (Sarrett  conulies  at  least  ouco  in  every  month,  and  oftencr,  if  nec«*- 
eary,  to  see  that  evury  precantion  ia  taken  to  iusure  siifoty  to  all  workmen  Itiat  may 
bo  enguged  in  said  mines,  aud  to  see  that  the  proviHione  of  this  aot  ar«  atrlclly 
obsarved,  and  it  shall  further  be  tbe  duty  of  salil  inapeetor,  after  being  nutiiinl  by 
the  coroner  or  miiKislnile  of  eitbi'r  Alli'gany  or  Onrrctt  counties,  to  altem)  ai  orewj 
in<iuest  that  may  be  hold  on  the  bodies  of  any  person  or  persons  that  may  ]i<He  theu 
life  or  liveewliilu  engaged  in  work  in  or  about  any  of  tlio  coal  nines  of  suitt  oiitinltca, 
and  bi<  shall  examiau  closely  into  the  cauae  by  wliii-h  sueh  person  or  pi-nniia  lo«t 
thfir  life  or  lives,  and  if  it  shall  bo  shown  that  said  [lersou  or  jiersons  lost  their  Ufa 
or  lives  by  any  willful  violation  of  aoy  of  tbe  provisions  of  Ibis  .ict  by  nny  virno' 
or  lessee  or  agent  of  eiiid  mines  or  nuj  willful  failure  to  comply  with  its  ]iri)vl>,ion«u 
the  willow  or  lineid  hein  of  tbe  person  or  persons  whose  life  or  Iivea  shall  liMfaMh' 
may  inxtitate  a  soit  against  said  owner,  le^aee  or  operator  of  anid  mlnea,  wIm 
wherein  tbe  accidcut  took  place,  and  may  recover  each  damages  as  tb*  ooarf 
determine  for  the  lo«a  they  faave  sustained  by  tbo  death  of  tbo  person  arii 
whose  life  or  lives  have  been  lost  while  nngaged  nt  work  In  or  ubont  aatd  ■  ' 

"SOO  of  article  1  and  154  of  article  12."     That  the  said  mine  tuspootor,  .-.^_ 
MDce,  shall  not  act  as  land  agent  or  siiporin  ten  dent  or  manager  of  any  mlri^ 
Iball  in  no  manner  what«vcr  bo  under  tbo  employ  of  any  niiniuj;  coinpanica  iir  n«„. 
'n  operating  mines  in  said  counties;  nnd  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  luina  hispc«t4ir 
JLgf  baforu  Uio  lir«t  day  of  Jannary  In  OTory  year  to  moke  a  report  to  tJio 
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of  his  proceeding  as  sncli  mine  inspect^ir  and  the  condition  of  each  and  Qverj  mine  in 
said  counties,  stating  therein  all  accidents  that  may  hare  happened  in  or  ahoutsaid 
mines,  and  set  forth  in  said  reports  all  such  information  that  may  l>e  proper  or  bene- 
ficial, and  also  to  make  suggestions,  as  he  may  deem  important,  as  to  any  further 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  mining. 

''201  of  article  1  and  155  of  article  12.''  That  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  every 
coal  mine  that  may  now  or  boreafter  be  in  operation  in  said  counties  of  Allegany  and 
Garrett,  whether  working  by  elope,  shaft  or  drift,  shall  provide  and  establish  within 
six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act  for  every  such  mine  a  proper  system  of  pure- 
air  ventibitiou  by  satisfactory  and  effective  modes,  either  natural  or  artiticial,  and 
said  ventilation  shall  be  maintained  thereafter  as  long  as  said  mine  is  worked  or 

r rated,  in  every  working  place  throughout  the  mine,  and  to  expel  ftom  said  mine 
noxious  gases  or  impure  air,  so  that  the  mine,  in  all  its  working  headings,  rooms, 
crosscuts  and  working  places,  shall  be  in  a  healthftil  condition  for  the  men  working 
therein,  and  free  from  danger  to  their  lives  or  health,  by  keeping  therefrom  such 
impure  air  or  gases. 

I  '*202  of  article  1  and  156  of  article  12.'*  That  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  every 
mine  in  operation  in  the  counties  of  Allegany  and  Garrett,  shall  furnish  at  their  own 
expense,  all  |>rops  and  all  the  retpiisite  timber  that  may  be  necessary  to  be  used  in 
the  working  of  said  mines,  and  as  the  miners  employed  at  work  therein  proceed  with 
the  working  of  their  excavatiim;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent 
of  said  mines,  to  furnish  a  Hntlici(*nt  quantity  of  props  and  timber  of  soitable  char- 
acter at  the  place  in  the  heading  room,  crosscut  or  other  excavation  in  the  mines 
where  the  miners  are  at  work,  and  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  operating  any  Huch 
mines  shall,  at  their  own  expense,  pro]>erl3'  timber  any  headings,  rooms,  pillars  or 
other  excavations  not  recently  worked,  and  lay  up  roads  by  contract  or  otherwise 
to  and  in  the  same  previous  to  the  miners  starting  new  or  further  work  or  excava- 
tions therein,  and  said  owner,  lessee  or  agent  Hhall  construct  each  heading  hereafter 
driven  in  every  mine  of  Hutheient  width  and  height,  said  height  not  to  exceed  the 
natural  thickness  of  the  vein,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  drivers  who  may 
be  engageil  in  driving  cars  along  said  headings. 

"203  of  article  1  and  ir>7  of  article  12."  That  whenever  any  noxious  gases  or 
impure  air  is  known  to  exist  in  any  part  of  any  mine  being  worked  in  either  of  said 
Allegany  or  Garrett  counties  by  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent,  and  which  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  health  or  lives  of  the  minerH  employed  therein  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  mine  inspector,  upon  the  same  being  known  to  him,  to  x>n>ceod  at  once  to  make 
A  careful  examination  of  the  ventilating  apparatus  of  the  said  mine,  and  if  he  shall 
find  that  the  noxious  gasen  or  impure  air  existing  in  said  niiue  resulted  from  the  bad 
conilition  of  the  ventilating  apparatus  connect(*d  therewith,  ho  shall  immediately 
notify  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent,  to  close  said  mine,  or  part  of  mine,  or  to  expm 
f^om  the  same  all  such  noxious  gases  or  impure  air  therein,  and  to  properly  ventilate 
the  Hanie.  and  after  hucIi  notitication,  if  any  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  such  mine 
shall  neglect  for  the  space  of  ten  days  to  close  said  mine  or  part  of  mine  or  to  take 
pr(»per  Hteps  to  remove  such  gases  or  impure  air  from  such  mine,  he  shall  be  deemed 
gniity  of  a  violation  of  the  fore^i^oing  provisions  of  this  section,  and  he  shall  bo 
indictable  and  punishable  for  the  same  as  for  any  other  violati(»iL  of  this  act,  as 
hereinafter  i>rovided. 

"204  of  article  I  and  158  of  article  12."  That  the  mine  inspector  shall  also  be  an 
inspe<>tor  of  weights  and  meiiHures  at  all  mines  now  or  hereafter  opened  in  said  Alle- 
gany or  (jarrett  counties,  and  shall  weigh  several  cars  of  coiil  mined  therein  once 
every  month  on  the  scales  of  the  different  mines  in  said  counties,  in  order  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  said  scales,  and  to  dc»  any  other  act  he  may  deem  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  miners  are  allowed  the  full  weight  of  coal  in  the  mining  cars 
when  placed  upon  the  scales  of  the  different  mines,  and  it  shall  bo  the  duty  oi  every 
person  acting  as  weighniaster  for  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  any  [of]  said  mines, 
before  entering  upon  the  jierforinance  of  his  duty  as  weighmaster,  or  before  making 
any  report  as  said  weighmaster  to  said  owner,  lessee  or  agont.  to  make  oath  before 
some  Justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  county  in  which  the  opening  or  mouth  of  said  mine 
is  hituated,  that  he  will  ])erform  the  duties  of  weighmaster,  as  proscril>ed  by  this 
act,  at  siieh  mine,  with  honestly  [honesty]  and  iidelity,  and  will  keep  a  true  and 
accurate  account  of  all  the  coal  so  weighed  by  him,  and  will  credit  and  allow  the 
full  weight  of  coal  in  each  mining  car  to  the  party  or  parties  who  mined  the  same, 
at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  ton  and  all  fracti<ms 
thereof  to  be  counted  in  humlred weights  (cwts.).  But  said  oath  of  weighmaster 
shall  l>c  understood  and  construed  as  (mly  ref) nixing  said  weighmaster  to  allow  and 
credit  said  fractions  of  tons  in  whole  hundredweights  (ewts.)  in  manner  following, 
namely :  Where  the  odd  iiounds  in  any  mining  car  in  excess  of  the  whole  hundreo- 
weight  therein  shall  equal  or  exceed  fifty -six  ponuda^  the  aaid  weighmaster  shall 
erecut  ench  miner  with  a  whole  hundredweight  lor  snch  odd  nonnds,  hot  where  said 
odd  pounds  leas  than  a  whole  hundred  weight  (owt.)  aholl  be  leas  than  flfty-«is 
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poiiiids,  theu  audi  woi^^hmaster  shall  ^ive  such  minor  no  credit  whatever  fox  snch 
odd  pounds,  and  said  woi>i:Iiuia8ter  shall  deliver  a  copy  under  his  hand  and  seal  of 
said  justice  of  said  atUdavit  to  the  mine  inspector  and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  said 
weigifi master  to  perform  the  several  acts  and  matters  specifieil  in  said  aflidavit. 

**'20o  of  article  1  and  159  of  article  12/'  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person 
acting  as  weiglimuster  for  the  owners,  lessee  or  a^nts  of  any  of  said  mines,  to  keep 
in  ink  or  indelible  pencil  a  list  or  statement  ot  the  number  of  mining  cars,  and  the 
weight  of  coal  in  each  car  mined  each  day,  and  the  person  mining  ihn  same,  and 
place,  and  keep  said  list  iu  some  plaoeat  the  woigh-bouse  where  said  coal  is  weighed, 
where  the  miners  interested  therein  may  and  iran  inspect  it  on  and  at  all  times 
throughout  the  sante  day  on  which  the  coal  specified  therein  was  mined,  and  each 
of  said  lists  so  placed  there  by  said  weighmaster  shall  bo  kept  b^  him  for  reference 
and  inspection  by  all  persons  interested  therein  for  at  least  thirty  days  from  the 
day  on  which  the' same  is  made  out. 

''206  of  article  1  and  160  of  article  12.'*  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  oTery  person 
or  body  corporate,  lessee,  owner  or  agent  operating  a  mine  or  mines  in  either  of 
said  counties  of  Allegany  or  Garrett,  to  provide  correct  and  accurate  scales,  upon 
Avhich  all  coal  mined  in  said  mine  shall  be  weighed  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  mined 
before  the  same  shall  be  taken  from  the  mine  cars,  in  which  the  miners  have  loaded 
the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  ol*  every  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  every  mine  to 
cause  the  average  wei;;ht  of  all  the  cars  used  in  any  such  mine  to  be  plainly  stamped 
in  some  conspicuous  place  on  each  of  said  cars. 

'*2U7  ol'  article  1  and  161  of  article  12.'*  That  at  any  time  upon  the  reqnest  in 
writing  to  that  eflect  of  a  majority  of  the  miners  then  employed  in  any  coal  mine  in 
said  counties  of  Allegany  and  Garrett,  to  the  agent,  lesbee',  operator  or  owner  of 
such  mine,  such  owner,  lessee,  operator  or  agent  of  such  coal  nune  shall  permit  said 
miners  (but  at  their  own  expense)  to  provide  and  keep  in  the  said  weigh-house  at 
said  mine,  at  the  scales  kept  thereat,  for  such  length  of  time  as  snch  miners  may 
require,  a  check  weighuiaster,  who  shall  have  the  right  nt  all  times  to  be  present 
when  the  coal  mined  at  each  mine  is  being  weighed  by  the  weighmaster  of  said 
mine,  and  to  examine  the  scales  thereof,  and  to  take  and  keep  a  full  statement  of 
the  weight  of  each  mining  carload  of  coal,  as  shown  by  the  said  sculea  when  the 
coal  is  being  wi^ighed  thereon,  by  said  weighmast4;r,  and  upon  the  discovery  by  snch 
check  weighmaster  of  any  willful  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by 
the  wcighmuet'er  employed  at  such  mine,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  snch  check  weigh- 
master to  immediately  lay  all  such  information  before  the  State's  attorney  of  the 
county  in  which  such  weigh-house  is  sitimted,  or  the  mine  inspector;  for  their  action 
upon  the  same. 

"208  of  article  1  and  162  of  article  12."  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  agent, 
owner,  lessee.  o])erator,  weighmaster,  mining  boss,  overseer,  roadsman,  driver,  miner 
or  any  other' person  working  or  engaged  in  any  employment  whatever, in  or  about 
the  said  mines  in  said  Allegany  and  Garrett  counties,  or  the  tramroads  or  incline 
planes  leading  therefrom,  to  observe  all  ]»ractical  care,  caution  and  prudence  in  the 
work  in  which  they  may  be  engaged,  so  that  all  lives,  health  nnd  safety  of  them- 
selves and  their  colaborers,  and  the  property  of  the  owners  in  nnd  about  said  mines, 
maybe  protected  as  far  as  practicable,  consistent  with  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  work,  from  loss  and  injury,  an<l  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  miners  engag<^  in  any 
of  said  mines  to  carefully  prop  :ind  timber  nil  rooms,  headings  and  f»tlier  cseava- 
tious  wherein  they  may  be  working,  as  close  up  to  their  work  as  may  be  reasonably 
practicable,  so  as  to  guard,  as  far  as  practicable,  against  all  accidents  from  falls  of 
roof,  side  or  breast,  coal  or  slate,  earth  or  other  surrounding  matter,  and  any  miner 
or  other  poraon  employed  or  working  in  or  about  said  mines  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
any  willtnl  negligence  in  respect  ot  any  of  the  matters  specified  in  this  section 
whereby  the  lives,  health  or  safety  of  nny  colabcuers  in  aufl  about  any  of  said  mines, 
or  any  of  the  property  of  the  owners  in  or  about  said  niincH  nmy  bo  lost-,  destroyed 
or  injured,  or  unnecessarily  jeopardized,  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and  npon  con- 
viction, to  be  fined  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  whenever  in  any  case  it  shall  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  mine  inspector  fhat  any  person  is  violating  any  of 
the  ])rovisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  at  once  order  such  ])ers<m  to  take  immcifiate 
steps  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  person  or  property  so  jeopardized,  and  in  ease  of  the 
refusal  of  any  person  to  comply  with  such  order,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  inspector 
to  proceed  at  once  to  have  such  offender  arrested  and  punished  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  this  act. 

**209  of  article  1  and  163  of  article  12."    That  the  grand  juries  that  may  be  hero* 

aftiT  summoned  by  the  circuit  courts  for  Allegany  and  Garrett  counties  are  hereby 

authorized  and  empowered  to  summon  said  inspector  before  them,  then  at  each  term 

'^  conrt  in  said  counties,  and  to  examine  into  nnd  take  cognixanco  of  the  cottdnet  of 

mine  inspector  appointed  under  this  act,  and  in  ease  any  grand  Jury  of  either 

gany  or  uarrett  oonntiea  abaU  at  aiiN  X\ixv<&  T«^\>\i\M\ei\d  in  their  report  that  aiiy 

i  inspector  appointed  under  the  \itov\i\oti«  c^l  l\\\«^  ^x.  %\\cra\WAiMMHnd  froa 
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his  oflico  lor  inisbohavior  tb«>rein,  U(>g1o<!t  of  duty,  iiicompotenry,  or  inability  tbroiijL;b 
any  causo  to  act,  tbon,  and  iu  sach  caso  tbo  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  in  which  such 
report  is  iiled  shall  forthwith  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same,  certified  nndcr  the  seal 
ox  tbo  court,  to  the  p^ovornor  of  Maryland,  who,  upon  receipt  of  tbo  same,  shall  at 
onco  remove  sncb  mine  inspt'ctor  nnd  proceed  to  appoint  some  other  perH(»n  to  the 
ofilco  in  bis  stead,  to  serve  until  the  appointment  of  bis  successor  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

'*209a  of  article  1  and  101  of  article  12.-  That  it  shall  be  lawful,  however,  not- 
witbstandin;;  tbo  provisions  of  this  act,  in  relation  to  weighniaster  and  tiio  weigb- 
ing  of  coal,  for  any  owner,  lessee,  individual  or  agent  of  any  mine  in  said  counties 
of  Allegany  and  Garrett  worked  by  shaft  alone,  to  contract  witb  the  miners  to 
inino  coal  therein  or  therefrom  by  mensurenient,  and  it  sball  .also  be  lawful  for 
any  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  any  mine  in  said  counties,  at  or  in  whicb  not  more 
than  ten  miners  are  employed  at  any  one  time,  to  contnict  witb  the  miner  or  miners 
employed  therein,  by  the  day,  week  or  niontii,  instead  of  by  weight,  and  in  all  sncb 
eases  when  the  compensation  of  the  miners  by  tbeir  contract  or  agreement,  fixed  by 
the  day,  week  or  month,  bo  aKcertainod  by  the  euldc  yard  or  other  measurement,  as 
hereinbefore  provided ;  it  sball  not  be  obligatory  upon  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of 
•nch  mine  to  provide  nny  weighniaster  or  weigh  the  coal  mined  in  such  shaft  or  mine, 
or  taken  therefrom,  bat  the  mine  cars  used  in  any  sneb  mine  worked  by  shaft,  sball 
bo  measured  by  a  sworn  measurer,  and  said  owner,  lessee  or  agent  shall  cause  the 
capacity  of  each  of  said  mining  cars  to  bo  plainly  stamped  or  branded  tbereon ;  rro- 
vided,  howcrer,  That  apart  from  the  exception  contained  in  this  section  said  owner, 
lessee  or  agent  of  any  sncb  mine  specified  in  this  section,  operating  the  same,  shall 
be  held  to  all  tbo  requirements  and  bo  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  penalties 
wbicb  are  provided  herein  in  relation  to  the  working  and  operation  of  all  other  coal 
mines  covered  by  this  act. 

"209b  of  artieb^  1  and  UVix  of  article  12."  That  any  owner,  lessos  [lesse*;],  agent, 
operator,  mining  boss,  roadsman,  overseer,  driver  or  miner  or  other  person  violating, 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  violating 
in  any  manner  any  of  its  provisicuis,  shall  be  held  and  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  npon  indictment  therefor,  and  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  lined  not 
loss  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  live  hundred  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
eourt,  bat  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  bo  construed  as  de]>riving  the  conrts 
of  tbeir  jurisdiction  to  tako  cognizaneo  of  any  offcnRO  K])eeified  in  or  covere<l  by 
this  act  of  whicb  they  woubl  bave  bad  jurisdiction  in  the  common  law. 

"209('of  article  1  and  164n  of  article  12.'  That  any  mine  inspector  or  welgli- 
master  at  any  of  said  mines  neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply  witb  any  of  tbo 
requirements  of  this  act,  or  violating  or  failing  to  perform  in  any  way  any  of  the 
dt)>tie8  of  hi4  ollico  or  position  as  herein  prescribed,  sball  bo  held  and  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  unon  indictment  therefor  and  convicti<m  thereof,  sball  l>e 
panished  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  bundro4l  dollars, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

"200n  of  artielu  1  and  164c  of  article  12.''  Said  mine  inspector  shall  be  paid  an 
annual  salary,  at  tbo  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year,  payable  cpiart^'rly, 
whieh  said  salary  sball  be  paid  out  of  the  State's  money  by  a  warrant  of  the  cnnip- 
troller  upon  the  State  treasuiy  ff)r  the  same. 

8F.r.  2.  Tills  act  shall  take  efVect  from  the  date  of  [in  pas^^age. 

Approved  Mareli  II,  189>^. 

CiiAMKi:   12:^. — iMhor  imrs — Jtaltimon,  etc, 

Skction  1.  Article  1,  entitled  •*  City  of  Baltimore,"  of  the  Code  of  Public  Local 
Laws  of  Maryland,  and  the  several  aets  and  parts  of  acts  amendatory  thereof,  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  tlio  said  article  4  is  hereby  reenacted,  with  amendments,  under 
two  subtitles  to  be  known  as  "  Charter''  and  **  Miscellaneous  Local  Laws,"  so  as  to 
road  as  follows: 

AKTICLK  IV. 

f*lTY    OF    HaLTIMOHK. 
MlSrELLAN'EOUS    KCXAL   TAWS. 

Fire  escapes  on  factories^  etc. — Use  of  oil,  etc.,  iu  factories  prohibited. 

Skction  280.  '^  "  *  It  sball  not  be  lawfnl  for  any  person,  agent,  owner  or 
proprietor  of  any  sweat  shop  or  factory  whore  four  or  moru  persons  are  employed| 
to  use  any  ooal  oil,  gasoline,  or  nny  other  oxplosivc  or  inflammable  couipoand  for 
iho pnrpose  of  lighting  or  heating  in  any  form;  and  any  pemoni  agent,  owner  or 
]nropriet4>r  violatinir  this  provision  shall  be  guilty  of  amlMV«vcAncDk!Qit^tL\AQ\\^t!(«:^\^ 
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lion  thereof,  be  fined  hj  tho  court  Itofi.rp  wliifh  such  cunvictiun  U  Itod,  1 
violation,  tlie  Hum  of  onehundreat  doUftra  null  coata,  nail  stand  eommitt«<I  a 
Bne  and  costs  bo  paid.  Tbeowuer  orownera  of  ouj  such  lionao  or  build  log  i 
»  iweut  Bhop  or  faetofy  whore  four  or  more  penons  nr*  eiuploved  m  giitnKiBt  * 
«rs,  on  other  tb&n  the  tlrat  6oot  of  Bach  house  or  buililin};,  abalt  pro%-id«  firo  cei 
for  tboBunie;  and  if  BD.T  owueror  oirnisrs  of  any  house  OF  buitding  sa  UAod.faii  w 
»ko  or  provide  a  lire  esc^npe,  finch  owner  or  owucrs  Bball  pay  n  linn  of  two  hniulnd 
ilhiTs,  to  be  Tecovered  as  otiier  Hoea  in  tliis  Stale,  or  imprisonment  in  tli*  city  Jill 
sixty  days,  or  both  Que  uud  iiDprisiiunieut,  iu  the  discretion  of  the  cnttit. 


KiDmiimtioii,  licensiuK.  'tc.,  of  steam  rngiueen. 


8kc.  426.  Tho  goTenior  «1iall  biennially  appoint,  in  and  for  the  city  of  lUltitnort, 
tiroengiueon  who  have  bod  not  leea  than  ten  yeura' practical  ciporjencr  in  ranuiag 
-' jngints,  boilers  and  iippliancrs  pertaining  to  slationaty  or  portable  er— *— 


_jo  dste  of  their  nppointniBnt,  who  chall  ronsiitnte  and  be  knoi 
oxomiuing  englDcors."  The  parties  so  appaioted,  before  entering  on  their  ituitn^ 
shall  muke  oath  before  n  Jnaticc  of  the  peace  that  they  will  faitbfnlly  perform  tks 
duties  of  their  olfiee  witliont  fear,  partial! tj|  or  favor;  and  that  they  will  n»t,  dat- 
ing their  term  of  office.  oetH^pt  any  nioucy,  gift,  gratuity  or  ooiieiiliTtttioa  frun  any 
person,  and  ahull  give  bund  to  be  approved  by  the  eomptroUor  Af  tho  sial«.  tn  IM 
anm  of  three  thousand  dollars  caoh,  for  the  faithful  discliargo  at  thoir  ihiUea:  aarf 
brfore  entering  oti  siild  discharge  of  tbeii-  said  dnties.  the  said  inapi.'otorB  aball  wr«- 
Tide  themselTea  nitli  nn  otUre  in  a  proper  location  in  the  city  of  Uitltbnore,  and  >4an 
gire  mitice  by  pnbliration  for  nt  least  live  days  tiirongh  the  two  dnily  bnjMira  harlnf 
tho  lurgest  circulation  In  eaid  city,  of  the  time  iind  mnuucr  in  which  thsy  will  hum 
tlie  cxttniinatioiia  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Skc.  427.  The  eaid  board  shall  have  general  euparviaiou  of  all  atntionnry  engJMMi 
within  the  city  of  Baltimore;  it  ehnll  bo  their  duty  to  exaiuinc  all  ODKiuai-ni  wf  tb> 
age  of  twenty-one  years  ot  npwnrd,  who  Jthall  apply  to  then  for  oxaiuitinlion ;  and 
to  give  to  all  pitrties  so  exainineil  a  eertiGcateof  proticioucy,  if  found  pn>iicieBt,  aad 
to  refuse  bi  give  auch  eertifieate  if  not  found  proficient;  and  the  purttta  no  ivccaviag 
RDch  curtifloato  shall  pay  to  said  board  tbe  som  of  three  dollar*  for  oai^b  ci-rlilieaU 
M  iseueil.  and  for  nil  renewuls  of  all  grades  tho  sum  of  one  dollar  ttnil  liity  fwntsi 
said  certiUeatesshall  be  of  three  grades;  a  cerliflonte  of  the  At«t  gnwtn  will  pctmil 
the  bidder  tliererjf  to  tnke  charge  of  any  iilant  of  machiui^ry  (torn  ono  l«i  five  Kan- 
dred  hortwpowor,  nnd  the  third  grade  to  take  charge  of  any  plant  of  ni»cliin«ry  frea 
one  IU  thirty  horaejHiwr*r;  aud  the  said  eertilicate  shall  run  for  the  term  of  ono  year, 
and  shall  be  reneirr'il  annually,  the  term  of  beginning  of  aald  ««rtll]cate  to  l>e  fnm 
the  date  of  tbe  examinatinii  of  tbe  respej:'tlvu  applieaut;  J'rovided,  That  iiu  engln«« 
having  aach  cerlllicate  shall  have  chitrge  of  tauw  than  ouo  plant  of  iiuicbiiMry  ■! 
tbe  oauie  time  unlnss  said  ptunt  be  or  tbe  same  company  and  nt  ono  and  I  tin  isiM 
plnce;  and  nosobstitnto  who  has  not  been  fxamioeif  aud  Tf-coived  tfac  c(>rtilfale 
afbreaiaid  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  ntacbinerj'  by  an  ongineer  who  Iiaa. 

8R(;.  428.  Allpetsonsof  twenty-one  yeun  of  ago  or  upwnrd  who.  aflrr  (bo  odoptiM 
of  this  nrtii'li',  shall  desire  to  fillapoaiiion  aaastatioDaryengiucer,  must  inakea|^pli- 
catioii  to  tbe  board  of  examining  engineers  for  oxaminotioii  und  oartllleata  <■(  pco- 
fie icney,  before  he  c»n  pursue  his  avocalion  ns  sueh  engineer;  I'raridfil,  lliat  any 
•ngiue'or  employed  as  stjitioniiry  engineer  nt  the  works  of  any  sloam  milwav,  or  any 
engineer  employed  as  such  with  on;  stationary  cnKine,  who  ut  the  time  arttioadefr 
tiun  of  Ihisartit'le  shall  hove  been  eniplo.iud  at  tlie  samu  place  fur  tbe  t»nn  of  MX 

■Hon  Iba  or  more, ■     .  .  ....         .       _.(....,._.._.. 

J   Init  wheneTor  8  „ ,  ,      ,.  _ , 

Ltliall  Iki,  and  are  hereby  rBi^nired  tomiike  uppliontion  for  examination  uinl  i-Vit-tlfieM* 
H-to  said  board  of  examining  engineers  nsheroiulieforo  provided;  jlail  fi'oriiltd,  fnrXitr. 
I  That  IJie  provisions  of  this  sfrtlon  shall  not  apply  to  persona  ruuniug  engitiea  amI 
\   boilers  in  sparsely  Rcttled  country  places,  where  not  more  tlinu  i<vi.'iit\   ji>':  -.hub  at* 
engaged  in  work  about  anch  on;;ineBaiid  bnilem.  nor  to  en^-i  •  ■  y.ulif 

saw  und  griat  inillH,  thriMhingmacliines  iindolJier  maeblmt  ,'icr, 

nor  to  marine  engineers  eni^aged  In  steam  Imats,  shiiw  and  •>!'  -\:  atn, 

Dor  to  those  engaged  ns  locomotive  engineers  of  any  Bleoin  '  \>M 

In  tbeevent  of  any  charge  being  made  tiisald  ImarcUof  im,'  I  uliI 

1  rertirirate  from  Ibem.  of  hsiug  iutoxieatcd,  while  in  ohai  i^' 
trof  tbenegb-ct  of  duty  on  tlio  part  of  »ueh  engineer  or  <  i 
*~  :ty  of  aaid  board  to  imiiiediateiy  hear  sneh  charge,  ami  : ' 
"'" "  '       Th*  eerti&ente  granteil  to  tbe  rMpeetivenppli<  n 

>a«p)eiiona  ptato  nt  sneli  place  as  aneh  per»Dii>-  ■—.•,   ......  .<|..  -  Mtn:>  lu 

,  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  anbdlvisiim  uj  lliis  jtrticlo  (.hall     i 
Ifollty  of  aniiademcannr,  «nd.  n'^ntnidandronTietianlierare  ajttatiMtf 
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iho  peace,  shall  be  fined  not  loss  tban  twenty-five  d(»llars  nor  more  tban  fifty  dollars, 
oneAialf  of  which  shall  be  paid  the  informer  and  tbe  balance  to  the  State. 

8kc.  429.  Said  board  of  examining  engineers  shall  meet  at  their  offlce  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  examining  applicants  at  least  once  in  ever^'  week, 
and  at  a  specified  hour  and  day,  and  shall  sit  until  all  applicants  shall  bo  examined, 
and  in  the  event  of  inability  to  examine  all  the  applicants  on  the  regular  day  of 
meeting,  they  shall  continue  their  sessions  for  each  successive  day  nntil  the  same 
shall  be  completed.  They  shall  visit  and  inspei^t  the  running  and  management  of  all 
steam  plants  wherein  tbe  engineers  are  required  to  lie  examined  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, not  less  than  once  every  six  months,  and  in  tbe  event  of  tbeir  finding  on  such 
examination  that  the  engineer  or  engineers  in  charge  of  such  plant  or  machinery  are 
not  running  and  managing  tbe  saiiie  with  proper  skill  and  care,  they  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  State  board  of  boiler  inspectors  for  their  action^  and  said  board  of 
examining  engineers  are  hereby  investe<l  with  power  and  authority  to  enter  all  such 
premises  and  make  the  examination  herein  provided  for;  and  any  owner  of  any 
Buch  premises  who  shall  refuse  to  allow  them  to  enter  and  make  such  examination 
shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punishable,  upon  trial  and  convic- 
tion, as  provided  in  the  preceding  section. 

Skc.  430.  Tbe  said  board  of  e\a  itining  engineers  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  each,  and  siiall  have  power  to  employ  a  clerk  or  secretary  at 
a  salary  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  such  expense 
shall  be  allowed  said  board  as  shall  be  incurred  in  traveling  expense,  office  rent,  sta- 
tionery and  printing,  and  for  which  they  shall  produce  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
State  treasury  proper  vouchers;  Provided^  however^  That  no  appropriation  shall  be 
ma<lo  and  no  moneys  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  to  said  board  for  or  on  account  of 
said  salaries  and  oxpcnsoM,  but  that  the  same  shall  bo  paid  to  them  by  and  from  the 
fees  received  for  t lie  examination  and  certificates  hereinbefore  provided  for;  And 
provided ffnrihtr J  That  tbe  said  board  shall  keep  a  strict  account  of  all  fees  received 
for  such  purposes,  and  quarterly,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  return  said  statement  to 
tbe  comptroller  of  tbe  State  trejisury ;  and  whenevor  the  amount  is  in  excess  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  hereinbefore  provided  for  they  shall  forward  such  excesut  to  said 
comptroller,  and  they  sball  keep  a  certificate  book  with  the  ceitificates  therein  duly 
numbered  and  of  which  t(»  each  certificate  there  is  a  corresponding  stub  to  be  lilled 
in  to  correspond  in  all  respects  to  the  certificate  issued,  and  subject  to  the  insi)ection 
of  the  comptroller,  when  he  may  deem  the  same  necessary. 

Seats  for  female  employees. 

Sec.  505.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  employers  of  females  in  any  mercantile  or 
manufacturing  business  or  occupation  in  tbe  city  of  Baltimore  to  provide  and  main- 
tain suitable  seats  for  tbo  uso  of  such  female  employees,  and  to  permit  the  use  of 
such  seats  by  such  enii»Ioyeea  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  reasonable  for  the  preser- 
vation of  tbeir  health. 

Sec.  506.  Any  violatitm  of  the  preceding  section  by  any  employer  shall  be  deemed 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  one*  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
to  be  collected  as  other  lines  are  collected. 

Tenement  and  bulging  houses. 

Sec.  507.  The  mayor  and  city  council  of  1  Baltimore  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
enact  ordinances  regulating  the  construction,  care,  use  and  management  of  tenement 
houses,  lodging  houses  and  cellars  in  the  city  of  Haltiniore,  for  the  better  protection 
of  tbo  lives  and  health  of  the  inmatt^s  dwelling  therein. 

Sec.  508.  A  tenement  bouse  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  include  every  house,  build- 
ing or  portion  thereof  which  is  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired  out  to  be  occupied,  or  is 
orcupieil,  as  the  bouse  or  residence  of  more  than  three  families  living  independently 
of  another,  and  doing  their  own  cooking  upon  tbe  premises,  or  by  more  than  two 
familicH  upon  a  floor  so  living  or  cooking,  but  having  a  common  right  in  the  halls, 
stairways,  yards,  watiT-closets  or  privies,  or  some  of  them;  a  lodging  house  Hhall 
be  taken  to  mean  and  include  any  house  or  building,  or  portion  thereof,  in  which 
persons  are  harbored  or  received,  or  lodged  for  hire  for  a  single  night,  or  for  less 
than  a  week  at  one  time,  or  any  ]>artof  which  is  let  for  any  person  to  sleep  in  for 
any  time  less  than  a  week;  a  cellar  shall  bo  taken  to  mean  and  iucluile  every  base- 
ment or  lower  stor^'  of  any  building  or  house  of  which  one-half  or  more  of  the 
height  from  the  lloor  to  the*  ceiling  is  below  tbe  level  of  the  street  adjoining. 

Kxamination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  plumlwrs. 

Sxc.  509.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the 
plumbing  business  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  em|^loi[  aa  wockmmi  V&  «:ft\*Sl  \vQ]iS>s«ii^ 
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:iny  ]>ers<)ns,  oxn'pt  tlioso  qualititMl  to  work  at  tUo  pluiiibin;^  business,  ns  provi<1ed 
in  section  511  of  this  nrticlu;  iiiui  uo  person  shall  be  qualiHea  to  work  at  the  plnnib- 
ing  business  unless  ho  has  m.-ido  application  to  and  received  from  the  State  board  of 
commissioners  of  practical  phimbin;;  the  cortiiicate  of  conipetonce  provided  for  in 
section  511  of  this  article.  an<l  is  otherwise  qualitied,  as  required  by  tiiis  subiliTision 
of  this  article.  Any  person  or  firm  cn;i^aged  in  the  plumbinj^  business  iu  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  superintendent,  manager,  agent  or  other  officer  of  any  corpora- 
tion, engaged  in  the  plumbing  business  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  who  tiluil]  employ 
any  person  to  work  at  the  plumbing  business  not  qualitied  as  required  by  tbis  snb> 
division  of  this  article  Hball  be  guilt.y  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  bo  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  tifty  dollars  for  every  day  nr 
part  of  every  «lay  that  such  employer  shall  employ  kucIi  workman. 

SvA\  510.  if  any  person  shall  work  at  tlie  plumbing  business  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more without  being  qualitied  as  required  by  this  subdivision  of  this  article  Lc  shall 
bo  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdenu^anor,  and  npon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined  not 
less  than  live  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  for  every  day  or  part  of  every  day  that  snch 
workman  shall  work  at  the  plumbing  business. 

.Skc.  511.  The  governor  shall  appoint  biennially  five  pei*sons,  who  shall  constitute 
a  board  of  eommis!>ioufrs,  which  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  "The  State 
board  of  <'ommission(>rs  of  practical  plumbing/*  and  who  shall  bo  selected  as  fol- 
lows: Three  persons  who  are  praeti<'al  and  skilled  ))lumb''rs  from  the  city  of  lialti- 
more,  the  eommissioner  of  health  of  Baltimore  city,  and  a  member  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  from  the  State  at  large,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  faithfullj*  and 
impartially  execute,  or  cause  to  be  e\<;cuted,  all  the  i>rovisions  and  requirenivntA  of 
this  and  the  two  preeeding  sections,  upon  applieation  and  in  such  manner  and  at 
su(di  place  as  they  may  determine;  Provldtd.  Said  place  of  examination  shall  lie 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  they  shall  examine  each  and  every  per- 
son who  shall  desire  to  work  at  the  idunibing  business,  touching  his  competency  and 
qualifications;  and  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  person  so  examined  is  competent 
and  qualified  to  work  at  said  business,  they,  or  any  three  of  them,  shall  i^ant  such 
person  a  certificate  of  rompeten<:y,  and  register  him  in  their  books  as  a  practical 
plumber,  which  shall  operate  as  full  authoiity  to  him  to  conduct  and  engage  in  the 
said  business  of  plumbing. 

Skc.  512.  The  said  board  of  ccMiiniissiimers  shall  demand  and  receive  fVom  each 
applicant  for  a  certittcatc  of  competency  whom  they  examine  and  pass  the  snni  of 
three  dollars  at  the  time  nf  the  issuance  of  said  t  ortiticate,  and  the  snm  of  one  dollar 
for  th«'  renewal  thereof  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
May. 

SKt'.  513.  The  money  reeeivt'd  under  the  provisicms  of  the  foregoing  section  shall 
bo  used  and  applied  by  said  commissioners  to  defray  their  expenses,  and  all  surplus 
over  and  above  their  necessary  ex)>euHes  shall  be  returned  to  the  state  treasni'cr  for 
tho  use  of  the  »State. 

Si:r.  Ml.  Said  commissioui-rs  shall  hold  their  several  offices  for  the  period  of  two 
years,  commen<-ing  from  the  first  day  of  May  iu  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  thereafter  until  their  siiccrssors  have  been  a ppointeil  and  qualified:  each 
commissioner,  within  thirty  days  aft-cr  nt»titication  of  his  appointment,  shall  take 
and  subscribe  an  oath  or  aflirmation  before  the  elerk  id*  the  superior  court  of  Balti- 
more city,  tt>  impartially  and  faithfully  discbarge  his  duties  as  said  commissioner; 
every  person  apjiointed  commissioner,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  take  the  oath  or 
aflirmation  provided  for  in  this  section,  within  the  period  named,  shall  bo  deemed  to 
have  refused  sai<l  oflice,  and  thi*  governor  shall  immediately  appoint  some  person 
qualitied  as  ])rovidi'd  in  section  511  of  this  article,  to  till  the*  vacancy  thus  create<l: 
eai'h  of  said  e(»nimissinners  shall  reireive  the  sum  of  five  d(dlars  for  every  day  that 
he  shall  be  presmt  at  a  meeting  of  said  board,  for  the  transaction  of  business';  J*ro- 
rUfvdj  hmrcnr.  That  in  each  year  ho  shall  not  rcceivo  compensation  for  more  than 
thirty  dollars  [days?] ;  Jvd  2}rovi(hd,  atvo.  That  said  compensation  shall  be  paid  out 
of  tho  fees  or  fit  her  sums  reettived  by  saitl  board. 

SK(\  515.  The  said  hoard  of  couimission<'rs  are  empowered  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  fnun  time  to  time  as  in  their  Judgment  they  nuiy  deem  necessary  and 
requisite;  and  ihoy  shall  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  board  to  the  gover- 
nor biennially,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  rebrunry,  with  a  full  statement  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditures. 

Hours  nf  l:ilM>r — Kmployi-eH  of  the  city. 

-MO.  No  nu'cUanic  or  laborer  employed  by  the  mayor  and  city  oonncil  of 
re,  or  by  any  officer,  agent  or  contractor  under  it,  sliall  bo  reqaiied  to  work 
su  nine  hours  nor  day  as  a  day's  labor;  Prorided,  however,  That  thia  aaetioii 
£  Ap)>Iy  to  inoclinnicA  and  H\)OTeTi^  \9\\«Mft  Vlq^vi^  qC  bibor  are  already  Axed  lA 
J  II I  lie  honi-s  per  day ;  .4  ad  protlded,  j'wrt^er,TVi«k\.  W*  v^c^^N^^nA^  lUa  rab- 
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division  of  tbis  jirticle  shall  not  apply  to  tho  employoos  of  the  tiro  department,  H:iy 
View  asylnm  or  the  Haltiiuore  city  jail.  Auy  such  ollirer,  aji^eiit  or  coutractor  who 
shall  require  any  mechanic  or  laborer  to  work  more  tban  nine  hoars  per  day,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  lifty  dollars  for  eacli  otfenRc;  ono-half  of  Rach  tine  to  go  to  the  informer; 
said  luioe  to  bo  collceted  as  other  fines  are  collected  by  law. 

Hours  of  labor — Street-railway  employees. 

Sec.  793.  No  street  railway  company  incorporated  untler  the  laws  of  this  State, 
and  no  officer,  agent  or  servant  of  such  corporation,  and  no  person  or  lirm  owning 
or  operating  any  line  or  lines  of  Htrect  railways  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  and 
no  agent  or  servant  of  such  firm  or  person  shall  reriniro,  permit  or  sulfer  its,  his  or 
their  coudnctors  or  drivers,  or  any  of  them,  or  auy  employees  in  its,  his  or  their 
service,  or  nnder  his,  its  or  their  control,  to  work  more  than  twelve  hours  during 
each  or  any  day  of  twenty-fonr  hours,  and  shall  make  no  contract  or  agreement 
with  such  employees,  or  any  of  them,  ])roviding  that  they  or  he  shall  work  for  more 
than  twelve  hours  during  each  or  any  day  of  twenty-fonr  hours. 

Sec.  794.  Auy  corporation  which  shall  in  any  manner  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  misused  or  abused  its  corporate 
powers  and  franchises,  and  the  attoruey-goneral  of  tbe  State,  upon  the  application 
in  writing,  made  by  any  citizen  of  this  State,  accompanied  by  suflicicnt  proof  of 
sncli  violation,  shall  forthwith,  without  further  authorization,  institute  proceedings 
for  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  such  corporation,  by  petition  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  laws  of  this  State  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
forfeiture  of  the  obarter  of  any  corporation  which  has  abused  or  misused  its  cor- 
porate powers  or  franchises. 

Sec.  1\*o»  If  any  corporation,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  servant  of  such  corporation, 
or  any  person  or  any  tinn  managing  or  conducting  any  street  railway  in  this  State, 
or  any  agent  or  servant  of  such  person  or  firm,  shall  <lo  any  act  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  section  793,  it,  he,  or  they  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  an<l  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
be  fined  one  humlred  dollars  for  each  oil'ense  so  committed,  together  with  the  costs 
of  such  prosecution. 

Kmployment  of  females  as  waiters  ^u  p/aces  of  ])ublic  amusement. 

Skc.  900.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  auy  proprietor,  lessee  or  manager  of  any  the- 
ater, museum  or  other  place  of  amusement,  to  employ  women  or  girls  as  waiters,  or 
to  permit  them  to  act  in  such  theater  or  place  of  amusement,  or  among  the  audience 
or  frequenters  of  such  theater  or  place  of  amusement  as  waiters,  or  for  the  pnr])ose 
or  nnder  the  pretense  of  selling,  serving,  receiving  orders  or  pay  for  spirituous  or 
malt  liqnors,  wines,  lager  Ix^er,  or  any  other  refreshments  or  merchandise. 

Se<\  901.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of^a  misilemeauor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  in  the  criminal  court  of 
Baltimore,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more 
than  one  tiiousand  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  in  jail  not  less  than  one  month  nor 
more  than  six  months,  or  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  to  forfeiture  of  license,  one-half  the  line  to  be  paid  to  the  informer  and  the 
other  half  to  the  State. 

Approved  March  21,  180S. 

(^IIAPTKR  273. — Manual  traininff  and  induitrial  schooli, 

WiiKRKAs  the  establishment  of  well-conducted  and  liberally-supported  schools, 
or  departments,  in  one  of  the  large  graded  schools  or  high  schools  in  each  county  of 
the  State,  for  the  development  and  training  of  the  manual  ability  of  pupils,  must 
tend  to  supply  a  growing  want  in  each  county  of  the  State;  and 

AViiEKKAS,  it  is  especially  the  duty  of  the  State  to  afford  the  best  e<lu  cat  ion  al  facil- 
ities to  its  youth  in  those  technical  studies  which  are  directly  associated  with  the 
material  prosperity  of  its  people;  and 

WiiKRKAS,  it  is  for  the  beat  interests  of  this  State  that  the  colored  population  of 
each  county  shall  have  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  so]iarate  industrinl 
schools;  therefore. 

Section  1.  lie  it  enacted  h^  the  General  Aisemhly  of  Maryland^  That  it  shall  bi^  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners,  when  a  suitable  building,  or 
room  or  rooms  connected  with  one  of  the  large  grade<l  schools  or  high  schools,  shall 
bo  provided  by  the  couuty,  or  money  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  such  building,  or  room 
or  rooms,  to  accept  the  same  (if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  there  is  any  necessity 
therefor),  and  thereafter  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  n  manual  training sebooL 
or  manna!  training  department,  for  said  couuty,  aud  U\«  «i\»\«^  ^1  \«M>Bk«tv  vo^^- 
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manual  training  instructors,  out  of  tbe  general  achool  fund  and  the  StAte  aid  herein- 
after provided. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  enaetedf  That  whenever  a  manual  trainiaj;  school,  or  manual 
truiuing  department,  is  o]>enod  in  any  county,  thu  president  and  eecretary  of  tlie 
board  of  county  school  commissioners  of  said  county  shall  report  to  the  secretary  of 
the  State  bonni  of  education,  and  the  State  lioard  of  education  shall,  without  delay, 
proceed  to  appoint  the  principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  or  one  of  the  teacheis 
in  said  school,  well  qualified  for  such  service,  to  visit  the  school  and  give  n  certifi- 
cate of  ap])roval  of  its  condition  and  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  condoctMl;  and 
thereafter  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  county  school  commissi'inen 
shall  report  to  the  comptroller  the  condition  of  the  school,  the  number  of  infttmcW 
ors,  anci  the  number  of  ]»upilB  enrolled,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  January 
in  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  after  recelTing  the 
certificate  of  approval  concerning  the  county  manual  training  school,  or  manual 
training  department,  acconling  to  the  provisions  of  the  second  secrtion  of  this  art, 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  county- school  commissiouersof  the  county  filingthecertificatecif  approval 
afon;8aid,  <»ut  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  on  the 
iirst  day  of  October  in  each  year,  for  the  support  of  said  manual  training  school,  or 
manual  training  dejiartment* 

Skc.  1.  And  hv  it  enacted.  That  the  county  manual  training  school,  or  tbe  manual 
train  in*;  department  and  the  school  to  which  it  is  attached,  shall  be  under  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  1>oard  of  county  school  commissioners. 

Sf.c.  5.  And  be  it  enartedy  That  it  shall  be  the  dntj'  of  the  board  of  county  school 
com niiai«i oners  (»f  each  county  in  this  State,  whenever  a  suitable  building,  or  room 
or  rooms  connected  with  one  of  the  colored  schools  of  said  county,  shall  be  provided 
by  the  county  to  accept  the  same,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  iMWird  there  is  any 
necessity  therefor,  and  thereafter  to  provide  for  tbe  maintenance  of  such  member 
[number]  of  separate  colored!  industrial  schools  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  needed, 
and  the  salaries  of  such  teachers  as  may  be  re(|nired  for  that  purpose  snail  be  paid 
<iut  of  the  general  fund  and  the  State  aid  hereinafter  provided. 

Si:c.  0.  And  be  it  enavtcd.  That  whtniover  any  such  separate  colored  industrial 
school  or  schools  arc  opened  in  any  county,  the  i»resident  and  secretary  of  the  board 
of  county  school  commissioners  of  said  county  shall  report  the  fact  to  tbe  secrctaiy 
of  the  s\ate  board  of  education,  and  the  State  board  of  education  shall  withoat 
delay  ]iroceed  to  appoint  a  pro)>er  perscm  well  qualified  for  such  service,  to  visit  the 
Maid  school  or  schools  and  give  a  certificate  of  approval  of  its  condition  and  the  plan 
upon  which  it  is  conducted,  and  thereafter  the  president  and  secretary*  of  the  said 
board  shall  report  to  the  comptroller  of  this  State  the  condition  of  said  schtwl  or 
schools,  the  number  of  instructors  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the 
school  year  last  ended,  on  or  before  the  LHHh  day  of  August  in  each  year. 

Si;(r.  7.  And  he  it  enaeted,  That  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury  upon  receiving  the 
certificate  of  approval  concernin«c  the  county  colored  industrialscbool  or  schools,  as 
.'iforesaid,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  is  h«-reby 
authorized  and  directed  to  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  S^te  for  the 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  order  |of  the]  treasurer  of  the  hoard 
of  county  school  e(»mmissi oners  of  the  county,  n]>on  the  filing  of  the  certificates  of 
appioval  aforesaid,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, on  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  for  the  support  of  said  colored  incfns- 
trial  selinol  or  schools,  and  thereafter  the  said  industrial  school  or  schools  shall  bo 
under  the  mann<;enient  and  control  of  the  said  board  ofcounty  school  commissioners. 

Ski  .  «.  And  hr  it  ennvtid^  That  no  entire  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  any  man- 
ual training  school,  provided  for  under  this  act,  shall  be  paid  as  authorized  after 
the  first  annual  appropriation,  unless  said  school  shall  have  ha4l  an  a^-eragt  daily 
attendance  of  thirty  schcdars  for  the  preceding  year;  and  incase  said  ittendaBcs 
shall  fall  short  of  said  number,  then  there  shall  only  be  paid  toward  the  maintenance 
of  said  school  at  the  rate  of  fifty  (fTiO.OO)  dollars  for  each  scholar  of  its  daily  average 
annual  attendance,  to  be  determined  by  the  report  hereinbefore  required  to  be  made 
to  the  coni)itroller. 

Ski".  f>.  And  l>e  it  enaeted.  That  no  appro])riation  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored 
industrial  schools  of  any  county,  provided  for  under  this  act,  shall  be  paid  after  the 
first  annual  appropriation,  unless  the  average  daily  attendance  at  such  sofaool  or 
schools  Hhall  have  bi'cn,  for  the  preceding  year,  at  least  thirty  scholars;  and  in  rase 
said  attendance  shall  fall  short  of  said  number,  then  there  shall  lie  paid  to  tiie  treas- 
urer of  the  ccmnty  school  commissioners  maintaining  said  school  or  sohooln,  only  at 
rate  of  fifty  (^^.00)  dollars  a  scholar,  for  the  daily  average  annual  attendiuioa 
>ie  same,  to  be  determined  by  the  report  herein  before  reqntivd  to  be  mado  toito 
stroller, 
mrecl  April  7,  1896. 
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CnAPTEE  457. — JCmminif$  of  married  iromem, 

Bkctiow  1.  Article  XLV  of  the  Code  of  Poblio  General  Lnwa,  title  '*'  Hniband  and , 
wife/'  is  hereby  repealed  and  reenaeted  with  ameiidmentB,  so  as  to  read  as  follows:, 

1.  *  *  *  All  the  property  which  Hho  [a  married  womau]  may  acqnire  or  receiye 
after  her  marriage,  «  •  •  by  her  own  skill,  labor  or  personal  exertions,  *  •  • 
shall  be  protected  from  the  dci>t8  of  the  hnsbaud,  and  not  in  anyway  be  liable  for 
the  payment  thereof;    *     *    *    . 

Skc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  elTect  on  and  aAer  the  first  day  of  January.  1899. 
Approved  April  9,  1898. 

CUAPTEK  458.— 2/o«r»  of  labor — Efuplotfees  of  city. 

8KCTIOK  1.  The  act  of  1892,  chapter  286,  entitled  ''An  act  to  add  a  new  section  to 
article  4  of  the  Code  of  Pnblic  Liocal  Laws,  title  *  City  of  Baltimore,' snbtitle  '  Mayor 
and  city  council  of  Baltimore,'  and  to  come  in  after  section  31,  and  to  be  called  see- 
tion  31a,  relatinfr  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  mechanics  and  laborers  upon  city  work," 
is  hereby  repealed  and  reenaeted  to  read  as  follows: 

31  A.  No  mechanic  or  laborer  employed  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore* 
or  by  any  officer,  agent,  contractor  or  subcontractor  under  them,  shall  be  required 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  as  a  day's  labor;  J*rovided,  further,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  employees  of  the  lire  department,  Bay  View  asylnm  or 
the  Bultimoro  city  jail.  Any  such  otlicer,  agent,  contractor  or  Hubcontractor  who 
shall  require  any  mechanic  or  laborer  to  work,  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  bo  lined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense,  one-half  of  such  fine  to  go  to  the 
informer;  said  fines  to  be  collected  as  other  fines  are  collected  by  law. 

8bc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1898. 

Approved  April  9,  1898. 

C! II AFTER  474. — roUcefHen  not  to  he  employed  on  meehaHival  irork  or  labor. 

Section  1.  An  additional  section,  to  be  known  as  759n,  [shall]  be  adde<l  to  artiele 
4  of  the  Public  hoeal  Laws,  title  ** City  of  Baltimore,''  subtitle  "Police,"  to  read 
as  ffdlows : 

759n.  No  member  of  the  police  force  provided  for  by  this  article  and  subtitle  shall 
be  by  the  said  board  of  police  commissioners  employed  or  be  permitted  to  be  em- 
ployed, to  do  or  perform  for  the  said  board,  or  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Balti- 
more, any  mechanical  work  or  labor  other  than  the  work  or  labor  reqnired  of  the 
members  of  said  police  force  by  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  subtitle  relating 
to  police  duties.  The  purpose  and  object  of  this  section  is  t-o  prevent  patrolmen  and 
other  members  of  naid  police  force  from  being  taken  fVoni  the  performance  of  police 
duty,  as  prescribed  by  this  article  and  subtitle,  and  mode  to  perform  the  work  and 
labor  of  carpenters,  bricklayers  and  similar  mechanical  work  and  labor. 

Skc.  2.  This  art  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Approved  April  U,  1898. 

C'liAiTr.u  491. — Examination,  lirmainyy  etc.,  of  hon^enhoen. 

8RCTIOX  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  practice  horseshoeing  in  the  eity 
of  Baltimore  or  in  tho  twelfth  district  of  Baltimore  County,  unless  such  person  h» 
obtiiiued  a  certificate  and  has  )>eeu  duly  registered  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sfx.  2.  A  ''board  of  examiners  for  horseshoers"  is  hereby  created,  which  shall 
consist  of  five  member  [members],  one  of  whom  shall  be  doing  business  as  veteri- 
narian only,  two  master  horseshoers  and  two  journeymen  horseshoers,  all  doing 
business  in  Baltimore  City,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  tf»  carry  out  the  pnr)>oses  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  memliers  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed 
by  tb(>  governor,  and  the  term  for  which  they  shall  hold  office  shall  be  four  years, 
exce])t  that  the  members  of  said  boanl  to  bo  first  appointed  under  this  act  shall  be 
designated  by  the  governor  to  serve  one  for  two  years,  two  for  three  years,  and  two 
for  lour  years,  and  unless  removeil  by  the  governor,  until  their  suoeeasors  are  duly 
appointiid.    Any  vacancy  in  said  board,  for  any  cause,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  meet  in  the  month  of  May  next  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  and  organize  by  the  election  of  a  president  and  secretary,  and  thereafter  shall 
hold  regular  meetings  in  the  months  of  31ay  and  November  in  every  year,  and  anch 
special  meetings  for  the  examination  of  penons  desiring  to  practice  honesboeing  as 
occasion  may  require;  tbey  shall  pass  such  by- laws  and  prescribe  anch  mlea  and 
regnlationa  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effeet  the  proviaiona  of  this  mot;  aod 
Mul  boMd  ahall,  at  its  first  meet,  prescribe  and  clearly  dsfina  tJb»  «goA&Si&mSiSuBnA  wai^ 
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^essaif  to  olitftin  n  certiAcaloos  uiMter  or  Joiii-nojiuiin  linraMhuer.     t*rtBMl 

r  HDuh  reqniremonU  slmll  lie  furnUbed  to  all  piirsoos  dcsirijig  to  pa«  am 

._....-  for  said  certiHcate,  and  Miy  perion  irlio  Htaiill  on  0icauilii«tion  M  fonad 

n  m^oritj  or  euiil  board  to  poMGse  Iha  said  T«iiilreii)eats  ao  pimcKbcd,  alwll  In 

mtod  »  cortiHcate  to  iliiit  elfect  on  the  payment  to  Raid  board  of  a  fee  of  two  ilol- 

.      . --  ( - -    -   alfe 

eityof  Btltiinore  or  tbe  twelftlidiiti'ict  or  Ballimnro  County,  for  three  yean  prior  to 
the  pnaHUKc  of  this  act,  who  will  tilo  an  nlfitUvIt  to  that  efTei't  with  aaid  iKDUnLehall 
becQtitleif  toaoertiHcato  nithont  anexamiaatioii,  «u  tbepaymeiit  of  areei>r  twidilj' 
flveccnta  to  sniil  board;  or  anyone  who  Lob  a  i;trtilicnt«  from  nny  duly  ooiwtitalKl 
oxaiuining  board  of  tbe  Stute  of  Maryland,  or  of  any  other  Slate,  that  he  ia  &  eompe 
tent  master  or  Journey inau  horwshoor,  on  tiling  and  n-KJsteriug  said  cert-iflcatoora 
copy  thereof  with  said  board,  sbnll  be  entitled  to  a  certtlicate  Iroin  said  boonl  witb- 
oat  esauiinatiim,  on  payiueut  of  a  fee  o(  tno  dollan;  but,  after  the  pasBoga  of  tbii 
act,  DO  perHon  nho  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship  nt  homcfthoeing  for  »  period  af 
ttareo  ytmrB  shall  bo  entitled  to  ao  nxami  nation  for  said  crrtilicati^. 

Bkc.  5.  Ail  eertilicates  U«ued  by  said  lioard  ehnll  Iw  signed  by  its  ofllceTB  and  b«u 
itn  Heal;  and  thit  sei^ieiary  of  said  board  shall  keep  i\  book,  in  which  nil  certiOcatoi 
■o  iKsned  aiid  tlio  names  of  tbe  persons  to  nboin  tbe  same  shall  have  been  isMiaJ 
sball  ho  dnly  re<:iHtei'ed.  and  a  transcript  from  aaid  book  of  rogiatration.  t<erl)acdh; 
the  HOLfetary,  with  tbe  so.il  of  tlie  bo.trd,  HhatI  be  evidence  in  any  rourt  ia  tbo  i^iale, 
and  said  secretary  nha  11  furnish  to  anyone  a  copy  of  his  certificate  on  payment  oribr 
anui  of  one  dollar. 

Svc.  S.  Au^  person  nlio  shall  violate  onj  of  the  provisiaua  of  this  act  «ball  be 

SLilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  nad  np'in  the  couvtction  thereof  in  uny  court  Itaving  crin- 
alitirisdiotinu,  shall  be  ftnod  not  more  tban  ttreoty-fivo  dollars  or  l>a  confinwJ  In 
tbe  Baltimore  city  jail  or  Baltimore  county  tail,  not  more  tban  one  (hudIIi,  Iniiia 
discretion  of  tbe  conrt.  All  flnes  received  nudettbisact  sball  be  nnid  into  thncotn- 
mon  school  fund  of  the  t-ntyof  Haltimorc,  or  of  B»ltiiiiore  County,  if  the  uffenSAitliBll 
tare  been  committed  to  said  county.  Tbe  provisions  of  tliis  act  slinll  not  iDtcrfrn 
with  tho  rifffat  of  tbe  omicrH  of  borsos  to  have  tbein  shod  at  their  own  shops. 
Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  cITect  fnini  the  date  of  its  passogc. 
Approved  April !'.  1899. 

Chapter  483.- 

SrcTIon  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  railroad  or  mining  corporittiim,  dotag 
bTisiuflHs  in  Allegany  County,  nor  for  the  prosidenl.  vice  president,  manager,  aapvrlD- 
tenilttnt,  nny  director  or  other  officer  of  sach  corporation,  to  own  or  have  nny  intrMl 
in  any  general  stare  or  incrclinndise  bnsiaess  in  Allegany  County,  In  -which  mtudi, 
wares  and  merchandise  aro  sold,  nor  to  conduet  or  oarrr  on  any  snob  bnaitiMi.  <v 
have  any  interest  in  the  proHht  of  tbe  same  in  Allegany  CouGty,  nor  to  soil  ur  tiart«r 
any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  in  sucb  connty. 

Src.  1',  It  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  tbe  rtf^rk  of  the  ctrcnit  court  forAllogtinyt'oRuty 
to  issno  a  tradi-r's  license  to  any  corporation  or  person  or  persons  to  nel I  gnoda,  warw 
auil  merchaudiao.  unless  be  shall  first  administer  to  tbe  parly  applying  therefor  aa 
oath  that  no  railroad  or  mining  company,  or  presidont,  mamiger,  su  pterin  ten  ilrnt,  or 
any  direi^tor.  or  other  olllcer  of  xucb  corporation,  liux  any  interest  directtv  or  ImiU' 
rvGtIy  in  such  store  or  business,  or  tbo  profits  thereof,  purposed  to  be  carried  on  KMikr 
eaid  lice  use. 

Kbc.3,  Any  store  or  busincns  condnrled  in  Allegany  Connty  by  railroad  or  tntnliie 
cnrpniation.  or  prlvnlo  iiidiviilnals  engagoil  iu  railrondiiig  or  miniog,  in  vliicli 
gootls,  wares  or  nierohaudise  are  sold  to  the  employees  of  tbe  owners  of  sm-h  «tui« 
er  bnalnesa  in  part  payment  of  their  wages  as  Nticb  emplojL'cs,  shall  bo  subject  to  ■ 
SRit  at  law  for  daiuugee  by  tbo  employees  purchasing  such  goods,  and  br>  IiRblo  In 
thn  snid  employees  in  a  sum  of  money  enutl  to  tbe  amount  pnid  for  sufU  sikhU. 
wares  or  merrbandtse  bought  by  such  employees. 

6ec. -1.  Any  such  mining  corporatibn  who,  through  its  sl-nckhnldi^rs,  nfDceni,  by 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  ltd  business,  sbnli  make  any  contract  witli  tbo  keepcnor 
owners  of  any  other  store  whereby  the  employees  of  aueh  Porporatliin  aball  W 
«1>liged  to  tnvile  with  sucb  keeper  or  owner,  shall  be  guilty  nf  a  mlsdemoanor  aad 

rin  conviction  shall  be  subject  to  damagi-H  payalde  to  said  cmplnycMi  to  tbe  uxtiait 
the  amoDnt  of  goods  pnTchased  from  saeh  store;  proof  of  aucti  a  ountrsd 
~  *  «u  tbe  mining  corporation  and  tbe  sion'kecpur  shall  bo  jirima  (uolo  vtIiIbikv 
I  fact  that  snch  store  la  nndur  control  of  such  ndotng  rorporntlon  nud  In  vleb- 
t  the  proTision*  of  this  act, 
a. A.  Any  corporation  oTperwun  who  shall  violate  any  nf  the  provUluna  nf  lU* 
"  *ii<!h  Js  hereby  declarod  to  Im  a  Vaw  to  Ttovoni  Buiplo)'       •  — 
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the  trade  of  their  employees,  or  coerciu^  and  dlrectinfi;  them  to  auv  certaiu  store, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  tbereoi  shall  bo  fined 
not  less  than  tifty  dollars  nor  more  than  live  handred  dollars,  and  the  license  of 
such  corporation,  person  or  persons,  shall  bo  suppressed. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1899. 

Approved  April  14,  1898. 

Chapteh  r>4)5. — Vroteciion  of  tragcs  of  employera  of  sievvdorea — Siercdort9^  license^. 

Section  1.  A  section  [shall]  bo  added  to  the  Public  Local  Laws  of  Maryland, 
Tolume  1,  article  4,  title  *'City  of  Baltimore,''  subtitle  '' Licenses,"  to  provide  for 
licenses  for  stevedores,  said  section  to  be  known  as  668a,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

668a.  Before  any  iierson  or  body  corporate  shall  transact  the  business  of  a  master 
stevedore  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  he  or  it  shall  first  obtain  from  the  olerk  of  tho 
court  of  common  pleas  in  said  city  a  State's  license,  authorizing  him  or  it  to  carry 
on  said  business  in  the  naid  city,  for  which  said  license  he  or  it  snail  pay  tho  sum  o£ 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  or  it  shall  file  with  said  clerk  a  bond 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  said  bond  shall 
be  furnished  by  some  security  or  bonding  company  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  be 
approved  b}'  said  clerks  for  the  faithful  performance  of  said  business  of  a  stevedore, 
and  for  the  payment  of  all  wages  due  by  him  or  it,  to  any  one  employed  by  him  or 
it  in  the  work  of  unloading  vessels  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  any  stevedore  who 
shall  violato  this  section  by  failure  to  file  such  bond,  or  to  obtain  the  license  as 
aforesaid,  though  continuing  to  transact  the  business  of  a  stevedore,  shall  bo  deemed 

guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  in  the  criminal  court  of 
altimore  City,  bo  fined  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  city 
Jail  for  the  term  [of]  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 
Approved  April  9,  1898. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

ACTS  OF   1898. 

Chai»tku  <)5. — Employer's  liahility  for  death,  of  an  vmployee,  etc. 

Sbction  1.  The  act  of  the  legislatui'e  of  said  State  [Mississippi],  approvetl  Marob 
23,  1896,  being  entitled  ''An  act  to  amend  section  663  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  1892, 
OS  to  actions  causing  death,  and  exemnting  damnges,  recovered  for  personal  iujnries^ 
[shall]  bo  amended  so  as  to  road  as  follows : 

Chapter  S6,  An  act  to  amend  section  6t)3  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  1892,  as  to  action^^ 
for  causing  death,  and  exempting  danrigei,  recovered  for  personal  injuries. 

Section  1.  Section  6^53  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  1892  [shall]  be  so  amended  as  to 
read  as  follows:  Whenever  tho  death  of  any  person  shall  be  caused  by  any  real,, 
wrongful  or  negligent  act,  or  omission,  or  by  such  unsafe  machinery,  way  or  appli> 
ances.  as  would,  if  death  had  not  ensued,  havo  entitled  the  party  injured  or  damaged 
thereiiy  to  maintain  an  action  and  recover  damages  in  respect  thereof,  and  such 
deceased  person  shall  have  left  a  widow  or  children,  or  both,  or  husband,  or  father,  op 
mother  or  sister,  or  brother,  tho  person  or  corporation,  or  both,  that  would  have 
been  liable  if  death  had  not  ensued,  and  the  representative  of  such  person  shall  bo 
liable  for  damages,  notwithstanding  the  death,  and  the  fact  that  death  is  instan- 
taneous, shall,  in  no  ease,  afiect  the  right  of  recovery.  Tho  action  for  such  damages, 
may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  tho  widow  for  the  death  of  the  husband,  or  by  tho 
husband  for  tho  doath  of  the  wife,  or  by  a  parent  for  the  death  of  a  child,  or  ia 
the  name  of  a  child  for  the  death  of  a  parent,  or  by  a  brother  for  tho  death  of  a  sister,. 
or  by  a  sistor  for  the  <leath  of  a  brother,  or  by  a  sister  for  the  death  of  a  sister,  or  tv 
brother  for  the  death  of  a  brother,  or  all  parties  interested  may  ^join  in  the  suit,  and 
there  shall  bo  but  one  suit  for  tho  same  ileath,  which  suit  shall  inure  for  the  benefit 
of  all  parties  couc<Tiied,  but  tho  determination  of  such  suit  shall  not  bar  another 
action  unless  it  be  decided  on  its  merits.  In  such  action  the  party  or  parties  suing 
shall  recover  such  daiiia^res  as  the  jury  may,  taking  into  consideration  all  damagc»i 
of  every  kind  to  tho  decedent  and  all  damages  of  overv  kind  to  any  and  all  paruea 
interested  in  the  suit.  Executors  or  administrators  shall  not  sue  for  damages  for 
injury  causing  death  except  as  below  provided;  but  every  Kuch  action  shall  be  com- 
menced within  one  year  after  the  death  of  such  deceased  person. 

Skc.  2.  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  personal  injuries  of  scrvanta  or  employees 
received  in  the  service  or  ousmess  of  tho  master  or  employer,  where  sueli  V94^TU<k 
resnlt  in  death. 
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.  nhnll  nat  t>«  aaltjact 

„ . I  such  diWun^FAshd 

%«  (listribnted  »■  follows:  IhtDingH  for  the  injur;  and  ilettth  nf  %  mftrrMd  nn 
shall  be  equally  illBtribiited  to  bis  wife  mid  ohildrea,  and  it  bo  has  nn  ohilittm  aH 
Hhall  go  to  his  wire ;  ilsninK^  f°^  the  i  njiiry  and  dentb  nt  a  mnrrieil  woman  aball 
be  cnunlly  ilisti'i billed  to  tbe  liusbaud  nod  chlldrcD,  mid  it  she  bna  iia  rbildrMi  all 
ehiill  gii  to  tlip  bTi8b:ind;  if  tbo  itcceusKd  has  no  hiiRbunil  nor  wife,  tlic  ilnniai;M 
sbail  be  distrlbatMl  tM^nuUj  to  tbo  obildrFn;  if  the  decciwed  liaa  no  buabnad,  nuf 
wifi',  nor  children,  thu  damiigca  sbnil  be  distributed  equaliy  to  the  fiitbor,  mothi'T, 
bTOtliBTR  mill  siBteTH,  or  to  such  of  them  na  tbn  dcrcatM  maf  liavn  Kviug  M  bit  ot 
her  death.  If  the  deceiksed  bavfl  ucitber  hotband,  nt  wife,  or  rbililron,  tn  bllm, 
»r  laotber,  or  sister,  or  brother,  tbon  tbe  dnmages  Hball  go  to  tht  Ir-gal  n'pri-*mta- 
t>Tc»,  subject  to  debts  and  K'neral  distrlbutioa,  and  the  e-iecator  may  *n«  fiir  an4 
raeover  sneb  damu|;es  on  the  some  terms  as  are  proscribed  for  recovery  bj  tlut  naxl 
of  kin  in  neotion  1,  of  tbia  net,  and  the  fact  that  doceosod  was  instantly  kill«il  abaU 
not  alTeet  tbo  rifcbt  of  tUf  Josal  representattTo  to  recover. 

Bkc.  i.  AJI  suits  pending  in  ooy  court  .it  the  time  of  the  approval  of  tbU  act  a«d 
irhich  were  also  peudintc  at  the  time  xiiid  chapter  wnnt  intii  r-fToct,  atinll  not  b* 
Affected  b;  aa.T  of  it4  provisiana;  but  all  siioh  suits  shall  bo  rnadnctiHl  aait  cstt- 
dnded  nuder  tlw  laws  in  force  prior  to  the  time  nf  the  approval  of  ».tld  »a^«B  I 
Harch  23,  1896,  ' 

AppTOTed  Jaouury  ST,  1808. 


(.HAPTBRUtJ.— J;«jiJi>j(t'»  tiiibilitif  /"r  injiirUi  !'•  miptogfet. 


Srctiox  I.  Tbo  act  of  tbe  legtalature  o(  said  State  [Uisslssippi].  approredi 
II,  1K96.  beiiiiu;  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section  3559  ol'  the  Auuotntwl  ~ 
1B92,  with  ri'fiTcuco  to  tbe  liiibitit.v  of  i-orporBtious  to  their  employees,"  (i 
,   uncuili-d  eu  ns  tu  read  iialbllows: 


Sbction  1.  Section  3559  of  tho  Anuotnted  Code  of  1892  [sliitll]  bi-  amirniled  M 
that  tbe  same  shall  read  as  foLlowR,  to  wit:  Kvery  euiplayeoof  anyeorpontion  atoti 
bavr  the  same  rights  and  remedios  for  an  injury  suffered  by  him  from  tbe  act  w 
omission  of  the  corporation  or  its  employers,  as  are  allaweil  by  atbor  ptgawm  aol 
employees  n-beroihc  injury  results  from  theneKllKencpof  a  superior  a  icon  t  or  ofinr, 
or  of  a  person  having  tbe  riglit  to  control  or  direct  the  services  of  tbe  party  liijurod; 
and  also  when  tbo  injory  results  from  tho  negligence  of  a  fellow-servniit  eni{«ge4  ia 
another  department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  iti,iared.  or  of  a  fellow-aerraol 
onanother  train  of  cars,  or  nni'eu|:n.ged  ahontaditlorrnt  piece  of  worli.  Knowledfs 
by  an  employee  injured  of  the  dnfectivo  or  unsafe  character  or  conditino  of  any 
macUioery,  ways  or  appllamtn,  or  nf  tbe  improper  loading  of  cars,  ahall  not  Im>  dafoa** 
to  BO  action  for  injnry  eansed  thereby,  except  as  to  condnoinrs  or  onginrtin  in  charit* 
•f  dnogerons  or  unsafe  cars  or  onginos  valuutariiy  operatnil  by  them.  AVIien  licatb 
■BHttcB  lh>ni  nil  injury  to  an  employee  an  action  may  be  brought  in  thn  Ti;iint(  of  th» 
Widow  of  such  employee  for  thedcath  nf  thehnabaod.  or  by  tbe  busloiod  for  tbi- death 
•f  bis  wlfo,  nr  by  the  parent  for  the  death  ofa  child,  or  in  tbr  unrne  uf  tlio  child  Mr 
ttu  death  of  an  uqW  parent,  foranch  damages  na  maylw  sutfored  by  tfaeui  ri<n|>«cl  irair 
In-  reason  of  such  death,  tbe  damages  to  be  fnr  the  use  nf  such  widow,  huabnitd  or 
"  I'tpt  tbnt  in  ciuie  tho  widow  abniild  have  children  the  il»mni!c-ji  nhiill  b     " 


\% 


I  tribiitfd  lis  pemu I inl  property  of  tbo  bnsbnnil.  Tbe  IckuI  or  |>orson»I  repr»>H'ntalii* 
I  tt  tbepereou  tujareil  shall  have  tbBsnme  ligbts  and  remedies  d*  sto  nitovrw]  bTlaw 
I  to  aucG  reprcBcntntives  of  other  persona.    Tu  every  soeh  action  tbe  inry  may  girt 


I  tneb  diiniBcea  iis  shall  be  fuir  and  Jnst  with  reference  to  tbe  injury  reatiltlnji  fria 


nrh  death  to  the  persons  sning.  Any  contract  or  D^eemeut.  exprowMwl  or  iinpUsaL 
L  node  by  au  employee  U>  waive  the  bctiolit  of  thin  section  shall  be  null  nnd  Told;  and 
I  tbia  section  sliall  not  deprive  an  omployee  ofa  corporation  or  his  legal  jiorBotinl  rtf- 
k  mtentative  of  uny  right  ur  remedy  that  ho  now  has  by  law. 

?Er.  3.  All  anils  pending  in  any  court  iktthr  tJm<A  of  tbe  approval  of  thia  tM-t,  aal 
~'-ich  were  also  pending  nt  the  time  Kaiil  ehnpier  went  into  elFoot.  shall   nol  %t 
seted  by  any  of  its  proviniuns;  but  nil  such  aaits  ibalt  be  eonductenl  aod  rai- 
ded under  the  laws  In  force  prior  to  tbe  time  of  tha  approT^  of  a   '  ~ 

llnrch  11,  leoG. 

^proved  January  31,  1898. 
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CuAiTER  10,^IniimUJation  of  employ ecdf  etc, 

Skction  1.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  by  placards,  or  other  writing,  or  ver- 
bally, attempt  by  threats,  direct  or  implied,  of  injary  to  the  person  or  property  of 
another,  to  iutimidutt^  snch  other  person  iuto  an  ab<andonment  or  change  of  home  or 
employment,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $500.00,  or  impriHoned  in 
the  county  Jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  five 
years,  as  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  determine. 

6ko.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  iu  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  11,  1898. 

CiiArxER  71. — Payment  of  irages  due  at  death  of  employee. 
Sectiox  1.  When  any  employee  shall  die  leaving  wages  due  him  to  an  amonnt  not 


jiaiK    lAiEiA,     wsiA^A   •&    aaw  »«••••&    rnwa*  .  v   mm'v     vt  aa^^  B«a«va««aa||^    ftAkaas,   WAJvaa    v«#    mid  «.&aia«A«v&l,  Mt.  ca^AUAWa 

and  if  he  shall  leave  no  children  and  no  wife  surviving  him,  then  to  his  father;  ana 
if  he  shall  leave  no  wife,  or  children  or  father  surviving  him,  then  to  his  mother; 
and  if  he  shall  leave  no  wife,  or  children,  or  father  or  mother  surviving  him,  then  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  if  a4lults;  and  if  such  employee  shall  have  leffe  no  wife,  or 
children,  nor  brothers  nor  sisters,  nor  father  nor  mother  surviving  him,  or  if  any  of 
his  children  snrviving  him  shall  be  minors,  or  if  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  sor- ' 
viving  him  entitled  to  inherit  shall  be  minors,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said 
employer  to  pay  said  wages  to  the  chancery  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  said 
employee  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  of  the  county  where  he  died. 

Sec*  2.  Where  such  wages  are  paid  to  the  chancery  clerk  as  provided  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chancery  clerk  to  pay  that  portion  of 
the  wages  of  snch  employee  which  may  belong  to  the  adult  children  or  brothers  and 
sisters  of  such  deceased  employee  and  to  report  to  the  next  term  of  the  chancery 
court  who  are  the  minor  brothers  or  sisters  or  children  of  said  employee  and  how 
much  is  coming  to  each  one  of  the  heirs  of  said  employee,  and  thereupon  the  chan- 
cery court  shall  enter  an  order  upon  the  probate  minutes  of  the  court  directing  the 
payment  by  the  chancery  clerk  of  the  shares  of  snch  minor  children  or  brothers  and 
sisters  of  such  deceased  employee.  In  any  case  where  the  employer  shall  pa^  such 
wages  to  the  chancery  clerk,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  all  further  liability. 

Src.  3.  The  clerk  and  the  sureties  on  his  official  bond  shall  be  liable  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  act,  and  for  faithfully 
accounting  for  any  and  all  sums  or  money  as  shall  be  paid  to  him  nnder  this  ac^ 
and  shall  receive  commissions  now  allowed  by  law  to  administrators  and  executors 
for  collecting  and  distributing  moneys  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  decedent. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  8,  1898. 

VIROINLA.. 

ACTS  OF  1897-98. 

Chapter  33. — Trade-marks  of  trade  unionSj  etc, 

Sectiox  1.  Whenever  any  person,  or  any  association  or  union  of  workingmen  has 
heretofore  adopted  or  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use,  any  label,  trade-mark, 
term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement,  for  the  purpose  of  designating,  mak- 
ing known,  or  distinguishing  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  product  of 
lab(»r,  as  having  been  made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packed,  or  put  on  sale 
by  snch  person  or  association  or  union  of  workingmen,  or  by  a  member  or  members 
of  such  association  or  union,  and  has  filed  and  recorded  the  same  as  hereinafter 
provided,  it  shall  bo  unlawful  to  counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device,  or  form  of  advert iseiient,  or  to  use,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  in  any  way 
ntter  or  circulate  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement. 

Skc.  2.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  snch  label,  tra<le-mark,  term,  design, 
device,  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  deceive  sells, 
offers  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utters  or  circulates  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any 
such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement,  or  know- 
ingly and  with  intent  to  deceive,  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession,  with  intent  that  the 
same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  roerohandise,  or  other  prmluet 
of  labor  to  which,  or  on  which,  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  printed,  painted, 
stamped,  or  impressed,  or  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  deceive,  knowingly  sells  or 
disposes  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  othet  \kX<>^u<cX^l^a^Mx  ^^'^cXiic&K^N:^ 
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box,  cueo,  vnii,  or  pnokago,  to  nLirli,  or  on  wliii'li.  any  siicli  caiiitterf«ft  or  ItuiU' 
mm  is  attacbeil,  aBlicil,  prlul«<l,  painted,  »tiiiiipcil,  or  imiiresscd,  or  knoningly  u4 
vitti  iulBDt  to  deceive,  kcopa  or  Ims  in  hU  iioBsegsioD  with  intent  thnt  the  earue  eboil 
be  sold  or  dUposed  of,  any  gooilfl,  warM,  morchonilise,  or  otber  prodaot  of  labor  in 
any  iiox,  cmse,  can,  or  pnckbgo  to  which,  or  on  wtiicli,  any  anclt  ronnterfeit  or  imita- 
tion is  attoobed.  affixed,  printed,  pninled,  Htumped,  or  impressed,  ahoU  bo  punished 
*■-  -  flnir'  of  not  ninre  tliim  one  bandrud  dollars,  ot  l)j-  imprisonmont  for  not  mare 
three  tiiontlii. 
.  c.  3.  Every  such  pci-aon,  nasociBtioii,  or  nuion  that  hns  herilnforr  adopted  or 
._-iI,  or  eh»ll  liereaftcr  ndopt  or  nso  n  label.  Irnde-mark,  term,  Uesi)^,  davive,  or 
fbrm  of  odvrrtisemeut  as  pvovidvd  in  section  one  of  this  act,  niny  (ilu  tb«  nouie  for 
record  in  tho  office  of  the  Becrftary  uf  the  Common  wealth  liy  Icaring  two  cupira, 
coDutorpnrts,  or  fai'siiuilt-N  thereof,  witli  said  seeratary,  and  hy  filing  tberi^willi  a 
aworii  application,  aperifying  the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  aMoeiatioD,  «r  nnken 
DU  whoiM  liebalf  Bucn  label,  trndo-mark,  t-erm,  deaiEu,  aevirc,  or  form  of  a<tv<-rtlM- 
ment  sliall  lie  tiled;  the  claasof  menhandiaennda  lUwoription  of  thegoodato  wbicb 
it  baa  lieon,  or  in  intended  to  be  appro|)riated,  stating  that  tbe  party  ao  tiliDg,  or  ua 
wtinao  behalf  aiich  label,  trade-mnrk,  term,  deaign,  device,  or  form  of  advertuameot 
■hall  he  filed,  has  a  right  to  use  the  saniei  that  no  other  person,  firm,  asaocialioa, 
nulon,  or  corporation  liaa  tho  right  to  snch  use,  either  in  the  Identical  form  or  in  30J 
■uoh  iiGur  reauiubliince  thereto  as  may  he  cnlcnlati'd  to  dei'elro,  and  that  tbe  fac- 
simile or  counterparts  Hied  therewith  nre  true  and  corroct.  There  shall  be  paid  for 
Boeh  filiug  and  recording  to  the  Commonwealth  n  tax  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cvnta. 
Said  secretary  shall  deliver  to  anch  peraon,  aasocialiou,  or  nuion  so  filing,  or  caunin; 
to  bit  tileil  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  udvertite- 
meiitjSoiDiiny  duly  attested  certifioatOH  of  the  rocordinK  of  tbe  same  aasncli  p«rs(iD, 
auodiatiou.  or  union  may  apply  for,  for  each  of  whicli  iTertificntes  aaid   a»ei«tai7 


olfar 


i 


shall  reoetvo  a  fee  of  one  dollar.     Any  sni-h  certillrato  of  record  shall  i.     _  ._   

and  prosecutions  under  thia  act  l>e  siiiDcieiit  proof  of  the  adoption  of  sucli  label, 
tnule-mark,  term,  design,  dovii-f,  or  form  of  advertisement.  Suld  secretary  ot  the 
('ommon wealth  shall  not  rei^ord  for  any  person,  union,  or  associBtlon  ftBy  laMp 
trade-mark,  term,  dcslcu,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  that  would  nrotiwly  li* 
mistaken  for  any  label,  trade-niHrk,  term,  deaign,  device,  or  form  of  adVertlHnmt 
theroloforo  filed  hy  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  nnion,  or  aaaociatioo, 

Skc.  'I.  Any  porHon  who  shall  for  hiuiaulf,  or  on  bi'half  of  any  other  persou,  mm» 
ciatiou,  or  union,  procure  the  tiling  of  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  desij^,  ur  ibtm 
of  advert isemtint  iu  tbe  ofiiee  of  tbo  secretary  of  the  Common  wealth,  undar  tb«  pro- 
viBiooeof  thia  act,  by  making  any  false  or  franduleut  representations  or  d«cliurstiao, 
verbally,  or  in  writing,  or  by  an.v  frandulent  meaiu>,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  daia- 
ues,  auatained  in  conaeiinencc  of  any  suck  filing,  to  be  recovered  by  or  oti  1>eliaJf  of 
the  party  injured  thereby,  in  anv  court  having  Jnriadletioo,  and  ahail  be  pnniahvd 
by  a  Hue  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprUouHcnl  not  oscoodrng  tliR« 

Bec.  5.  Every  anch  person,  nsaocjalion,  or  union  adopLing  or  using  a  lalwl,  trade- 
mark, term,  deaign,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement  us  alorcBaid,  may  proceed  by 
suit  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  nae,  diapla^ ,  or  sate  of  any  countarfc'ita  or  iinita- 
tiona  thereof,  and  all  courts  of  comnetent  jurisdiction  slinll  grant  iuJnnctianB  in 
reatrain  anch  manufocturo,  use,  display,  or  sale  as  may  bo  hy  the  aaid  conrt  daemed 
just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require  the  defendaDlB  to  pay  to  such  person,  nasoota- 
tion,  or  nnlon,  all  profits  derived  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use,  diaplaj*,  a> 
sale;  and  auclt  court  shall  alno  order  that  any  such  eouoterfeits,  or  imitatlooa  ]u  the 
poeseuion,  or  underthe  control  of  any  defendant  iu  anch  cnnao  Ixi  dcUvernl  la  *■ 
offlcer  of  tbe  court,  or  to  the  complainant  to  ho  ileBtroyed, 

6rc.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  uaeor  display  the  genuine  label,  trnde-maik.  l*rui, 
desigu,  device,  or  form  of  advortiacmeut,  of  aiiy  snch  persnn,  assodatlon,  ur  union 
in  any  manner,  not  heini;  authorized  so  to  do  tiy  such  person,  union,  or  naw>tiattoii. 
skalltie  deemed  guilty  of  a  miadeuieanor,  and  shall  hv  puulslied  by  inipriiHinniBiit 
for  not  more  than  three  months,  ur  by  a  fine  of  nut  more  than  onohundrvil  dollars. 
In  all  cases  where  anch  association,  or  nuion,  is  not  iucorporatrd,  suits  uadrr  tills  art 
may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  hy  an  olUccr  or  mciiibec  of  RUrb  aasoi-iation  or 
nuion,  on  bohalf  of,  and  for  the  nsa  of  such  asaoi'iatiou  or  union. 

Sec.  T.  Any  perNun  or  persons  who  shall  iu  any  way  use  tbo  iiume  or  seal  of  aitj 
such  person,  association,  or  union,  ur  officer  thereof,  in  nod  about  tho  aalo  of  ffiOM 
or  otliorwise,  not  being  authorized  toaowte  the  same,  shall  he  guilty  of  n  iMlail*' 
ineanor,  and  shall  be  puniahablo  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  tlu>.<«  uiutiUu^ 
or  by  a  line  of  not  moro  than  uuu  tinudrwl  dollars. 

Sko.  8,  This  act  shall  tako  eSeot  aud  be  in  force  from  nml  aftai  Us  ]tA*aag«. 

Approved  JauDorr  5, 1808,  — 
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C n  AiTEii  53. — 'Sea d  for  female  employee'*. 

8ri:tiox  1.  All  pcrAous  who  employ  Icuialos  in  stores,  shops,  offices^  or  maiiufoc- 
toriof)  OS  clerks,  operativert,  or  helpers  in  any  husiness,  trade,  or  occupation  carried  on 
or  operated  by  them  in  the  .State  of  Virginia,  shall  he  required  to  procure  and  pro- 
vide proper  and  suitable  seats  for  all  such  females,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such 
seats,  rests  or  stools,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  not  make  any  rnles,  regulations 
or  orders  preventing  the  use  of  such  stools  or  seats  when  any  such  female  employees 
arc  not  actively  employed  in  their  work  in  such  business  or  employment. 

Skc.  2.  If  any  employer  of  female  heln  in  the  State  of  Virginia  shall  neglect  or 
refnso  to  provide  seat^,  ns  provided  in  tnis  act,  or  shall  make  any  rules,  orders,  or 
regulations  in  his  shop,  store,  or  other  place  of  business, requiring  females  to  remain 
standing  when  not  necessarily  employed  in  service  or  labor  therein,  ho  shall  bo 
deemed  guilty  of  n  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  shall  be  liable  to  a  line  therefor  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
live  dollars  with  costs,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

Approved  January  12, 180H. 

CiiArTKii  181. — Proticiion  of  street-raihcay  employeeti — Inclosed  pint  form  k. 

Skction'  1.  All  city  and  Htreet  passenger  railway  companioK  are  hereby  required  to 
nse  vestibule  fronts  on  all  cars  run,  manipulated  or  transported  by  them  on  their 
lines  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and  March  of  each  year; 
Provided^  That  said  companies  shall  not  be  require<l  to  close  the  sides  of  said  vesti 
bnlcs,  and  any  street  railway  company  refusing  or  failing  to  comply  with  said  require- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense;  Pi'oridedf  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  street  railway  lines  of  the  city  of  Petersburg. 

Approved  February  1, 1898. 

CifArxER  314. — (Sarniahmcut  of  the  ivayea  of  public  employven, 

Sbct:on  1.  All  officers,  clerks  and  employees  who  hold  their  office  by  virtue  of 
city,  town  or  county  authority,  whether  by  election  or  appointment,  and  who  receive 
compensation  for  their  8ervi<'es  from  the  moneys  of  sucn  city,  town  or  county  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  garnishment,  be  deemed  to  be,  and  are,  employees  of  such  city, 
town  or  county. 

Skc.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

Approved  February  12,  1898. 

Chaiteu  410. — Garnishment  of  the  irayvs  of  public  vmploycift, 

Skction  1.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  all  oflicials,  clerks  and  em]>loyccs  of  any 
city,  town  or  county  shall  be  subject  to  ganii8hmeut  or  execution  upon  nuy  ju<Ig- 
ment  rendered  against  them;  ProHdedy  Said  officials,  clerks,  and  employees  arc  not 
exempt  from  garnishment  or  levy  under  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of 
the  Code  of  Virginia. 

Skc.  2.  This  act  shall  ho  in  force  from  its  passnji^e. 

Approved  February  19,  1S98. 

(■iiAPTEii  471. — Protection  of  railroad  employees — Injurimj  nit/nah,  etc. 

Section  1.  If  any  person  maliciously  injure,  destroy,  or  remove  any  switch -lamp, 
flag,  or  other  signal  used  by  any  railroad  whereby  the  life  of  any  traveler,  employee, 
or  other  person  is  or  may  bo  put  in  peril,  he  shall  bo  punished  by  confmenuMit  in  tho 
penitentiarynotlessthantwonormore  than  ten  years;  and  in  tho  event  of  tho  death 
of  any  traveler,  employee,  or  other  person  resulting  from  such  malicious  injuring, 
destroying  or  removing,  the  person  so  offending  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  murder, 
the  degree  to  be  determined  by  the  jury.  If  such  act  be  done  unlawfully,  but  not 
maliciously,  the  offender  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  be  confined  in  tho  peni- 
tentiary not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years,  or  be  confined  in  jail  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  months  and  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  And  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  any  traveler,  employee,  or  other  person,  reenlting  from  each  unlaw- 
ful injuring,  destroying,  or  removing,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  murder  or  of  manslaughter  as  the  jury  may  determine. 

Ssc.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

Approve<l  February  24, 1898. 
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C'lCAi'TKU  028. —  .t'<Hifiumenl,  etr.,  of  claims  to  avoid  effect  of  exemption  htfcs  »»  rtgarit 

naff  en,  unlatrfnU 

i<F.c  Tiox  1 .  Chuptor  two  hiindreil  and  cighty-BiK  of  tho  acts  of  OAftembl j  of  oichteen 
bundrcd  aniliiiuoty-livo  and  nincty-Hix,  outitlod  un  act  for  tho  proteotion  of  laboriog 
men  \vbo  are  luuiHcIiolderH  against  l>ciu|LC  deprived  of  the  exemption  to  which  they 
uro  entitled  under  8t;ctiuu  tlireo  thousand  hix  hundred  and  iilty-two  of  tho  Code  of 
Virginia,  ai)proved  February  eleventh,  ci^liteen  hundred  and  uiDety-six,  [shall]  be 
aiuend(Ml  and  reenacted  ko  as  to  read  ns  foUows: 

^  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anyperHOu  to  institute,  or  permit  to  1>e  iustitntad, 
]>rc)ccodin;:8  in  liis  own  name,  or  in  tho  name  of  any  other  person,  or  to  aasign  or 
trausicr,  eitbir  for  or  without  value,  any  claim  for  debtor  liability  of  any  kind,  held 
by  bini  against  a  resident  of  this  State  who  is  a  laboring  man  and  a  householder,  for 
the  purpdsc  of  baviuf^  payment  of  the  same,  or  any  part  theraof,  enforced  ont  of  the 
wages  oxeinptod  by  section  llireo  tlionsand  six  hundred  and  Hfty-two  of  the  Code  of 
Virginia,  by  proceedings  in  attachment  or  garnlKhnient,  in  courts  or  before  jostices 
of  tbr  ])eace  in  any  other  State  than  in  the  .State  of  Virginia,  or  to  soud  cot  of  this 
Stati'  by  assignment,  transfer,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  either  for  or  with- 
out value,  any  claim  or  debt  against  any  resident  thereof  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
intent  of  de)»riving  such  person  of  the  right  to  have  bis  wages  exempt  from  distress, 
levy,  or  garnisbment  according  to  the  provisions  of  section  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  lifty-two  of  the  Code  of  Virginia.  And  the  person  instituting  such  suit,  or 
permitting  such  suit  to  bo  instituted,  or  sending,  assigning,  or  transferring  any  such 
claim  or  debt  for  the  ])urpo8e  or  with  the  intent  aforesaid,  shall,  upon  conviction 
tbercc»f,  be  tiued  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hnndred  dollars,  and 
shall  in  addition  thereto,  be  liable  in  an  action  of  debt  to  the  person  from  whom 
payment  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  sliall  have  been  enforced  by  nttacliment 
or  garnishment,  or  otherwise,  elsewhere  than  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  tho  full 
amount,  payment  whereof  shall  have  been  ho  enforced  t«)gether  with  interest 
thereon,  and  the  costs  of  the  attachment  or  garnishee  proeeediugs,  as  well  as  the 
costs  of  said  action. 

Sec.  2.  The  amount  recovered  in  such  action  shall  stand  on  tho  same  footing  with 
the  wages  of  the  plauititf  under  section  three  thousand  six  hnndrod  and  iifty-two  of 
tlie  Code,  and  shall  also  be  exempt  and  free  from  any  and  all  liability  of  the  plain- 
titt*  to  the  defendant  in  the  way  of  set-off  or  otherwise. 

Skc.  .3.  The  fact  that  the  payment  of  a  claim  or  debt  against  any  i>erson  entitled 
to  the  exemption  provided  for  in  section  three  thousand  six  hundrea  and  fifty-two 
of  tho  Code  has  been  enforced  by  legal  proceedings  in  some  State  other  than  the 
State  of  Virginia,  in  such  manner  as  to  deprive  such  person  to  any  extent  of  the 
benefit  of  such  exemption,  shall  be  prima  iacie  evidence  that  any  resident  of  this 
State,  who  may  at  any  time  have  been  owner  or  holder  of  said  claim,  or  debt,  has 
\iolated  this  law. 

Skc.  1.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  the  dat<'  of  its  passage. 

Approved  March  1,  1898. 

(^iiAi'TKU  f^iui. — Unratu  of  labor  and  indnalrial  «/a/fWica. 

SKCTioy  1.  A  bureau  of  labor  and  indu^^trial  statistics  of  the  State  of  Virginia  it 
hereby  established. 

Sk(\  2.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  said  bureau  to  o<dl<'ct«  assort,  systematize,  and  pre- 
sent in  annual  reports  to  the  governor,  to  bo  by  him  biennially  transmitted  to  the 
legislature,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor,  penal  institutions, 
and  industrial  )Hirsuits  in  the  State,  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  comoicrcial, 
industrial,  social,  educational  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to 
the  ]>ernianent  ]>rosperity  of  the  productive  industries  of  the  State. 

Si:r.  'A  (as  amended  by  chap.  1007,  acts  of  1897-lW).  The  governor  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  tlie  senate,  some  suitable  person  w  ho  is  identified  with  tho 
labor  interests  of  tho  State,  who  shall  bo  designated  commissioner  of  labor  statiMtics, 
and  who  shall,  upon  the  re(iueRt  of  the  governor,  funiish  such  information  as  ho  may 
require.  Tho  term  of  oflice  for  said  commissioner  shall  bo  two  years  from  date  of 
bis  appointment,  with  power  of  removal  by  the  governor  for  cause. 

Skc.  I  (as  amended  by  chap.  1007,  acts  of  18l*7-l»8).  The  commissioner  Bhall  haTO 

power  to  take  and  preserve  testimony,  examine  witucsses  under  oath  and  administer 

the  same  and  in  the  discbarge  of  his  duties  may,  under  proper  restrictions,  enter 

any  ]»nbllc  institution  of  the  State,  and  any  factory,  workshop  or  mine.    Tho  com- 

~-***wioner  may  also  furnish  and  deliver  a  written  or  printed  list  of  interrogations  to 

'H^rson,  company,  or  tho  ])roper  oflleer  of  any  corporation,  and  reqnire  fnll  and 

lote  answers  to  bo  made  thereto  and  retnmed  under  oath  within  thirty  days  of 

t  of  fluid  list  of  questions',  andU  iKivy  v«TftoTv\c\iA  mvky  bo  sworn  to  glTo  testi- 

shall  willAilly  fail  or  xefuBc  to  ai\«ww  blwv  V^  wa^igiff^wi  «^&m^K»q.  ^|co* 
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pouiidod  to  him  couooniiiig  the  nabjeot  of  such  examination,  as  indicated  in  tho 
seoond  Bcction  of  this  act,  or  if  any  xx^rson  to  whom  a  writt<»n  or  printed  list  of  Raoh 
interrogations  has  b<'cn  furnished  by  said  commissioner  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
fall^  answer  and  return  the  same  under  oath,  such  x>erson  shall  bo  deemed  ^nil^  of 
amisdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
Bhall  bo  lined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  twenty-fiv© 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  by  both 
fine  and  imprisonment ;  Provided,  however^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  permitting  the  commissioner  or  any  employee  of  this  bureau  to  make  use  of  any 
information  or  statistics  gathered  from  any  person,  company  or  corporation  for  any 
other  than  tho  purposes  of  this  act. 

8kc.  5.  All  State,  county,  township  and  city  officers  are  hereby  directed  to  furnish 
said  commissioner,  upon  his  request,  all  statistical  information  in  rc^fereucc?  to  labor 
which  shall  be  in  their  possession' as  suoh  officers. 

Sec.  6.  Tho  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  funds  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  eight  hundred  dollars 
of  which  is  io  be  used  as  salary  of  the  said  commissioner,  and  the  balance  to  be  used 
t4>  meet  contingent  expenses,  and  so  forth. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  bc^  in  force  from  its  passage. 

Approved  March  3,  1898. 


lO'WA. 

ACTS  OF  1898. 

C'liArTF.n  40. — Liability  of  employer  for  injuries  of  employ eee. 

Section  1.  Section  number  two  thousand  and  seventy-one  (2071)  of  the  Code 
[shall]  be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

''Nor  shall  any  contract  of  insurance,  relief,  benefit,  or  indemnity  in  ease  of  injnrv 
or  death,  entered  into  prior  to  the  injury,  between  the  person  so  injured  and  such 
corporation,  <»r  any  other  person  or  association  acting  for  such  corporation,  nor  shall 
the  acceptance  of  any  such  insurance,  relief,  beneht,  or  indemnity  by  the  person 
injured.  Lis  widow,  heirs,  or  legal  representatives  after  the  injury,  from  such  cor- 
poration, person,  or  association,  constitute  any  bar  or  defense  to  any  cause  of  action 
Drought  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  nothing  contained  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  or  invalidate  any  settlement  for  damages  between  the  parties 
subsequent  to  injuries  received." 

Approved  March  8^  181>8. 

CiiAi'TKK  r»0. —  rcntihtion  of  coal  minen. 

Sectiox  1.— Section  2488  of  tho  Code  *  *  *  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
in  line  seven  aiter  the  words  ''working  parts  of  the  same''  tho  following:  "  But  in 
no  case  shall  the  air  current  bo  a  greater  distance  than  sixty  feet  from  the  working 
face,  except  when  making  cross  cuts  in  entries  for  an  air-course;  then  in  that  case 
tho  distance  shall  not  be  ^renter  than  seventy  feet:  Pravidedj  howeveff  That  tlio  dis- 
trict mine  inspector  may  m  writing  grant  p«*nnission  to  go  beyond  the  limit  herein 
mentioned  when  the  conditions  are  such  in  a  special  case  as  t4)  require  it.'*  When 
the  air  current  is  carried  to  the  working  face  of  the  rooms,  in  double-room  mining, 
such  air  current  shall  be  treated  as  that  contemplated  in  this  act. 

Approved  March  28,  1898. 

(ji.vrTEii  00. — Oil  io  be  nued  in  eoal  winva. 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-four  hundred  and  ninety-four  (2494)  of  the  Code 
rshalli  be  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  " adulters teil  oils"  in  the  eleventh 
line,  the  words  "Oil  that  has  not  been  inspected  and  approved  by  an  inspector.'' 

Sbc.  2.  Section  twenty-four  hundred  and  ninety-five  (2496)  [of  the  Code  shall]  be 
etricken  out  and  the  following  substituted  therelor: 

*'It  shall  be  the  duty  of  an  inspector  o£pctTo\^\im^wA^c\»V^\T««^^ 
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oil  oMVrod  for  sale.  >ol(l,  or  used  fur  illnluinatiI1gllllr|>o^eHl1l  c<>al  iniiieK  in  this  i^iate, 
and  fnr  smh  puri><>^  ^^  niay  enter  iii>on  the  iirt-nitses  •*£  any  imtboii.  If  npon  test 
and  examination  tk*.-  oil  >liail  meet  the  rei|iiireinent8  made  ttud  provide<l  by  tne  State 
b«>nrd  of  henlth,  ho  shall  brand,  over  lii^  own  official  signature  and  date,  tho  barrel 
or  vessel  holding  the  sauie  with  the  words  'Approved  for  illaminatinif  coal  mines.' 
Should  it  fail  to  meet  such  requirements,  he  shall  brand  it  over  his  oflBcial  sigii.itiiro 
and  date.  'Rejected  for  illuminating  coal  mines.'  All  iuApoction  Hhall  1>e  madv 
within  this  .Stati',  and  pnid  for  by  the  person  for  whom  the  iDspection  is  made  nt  the 
rare  often  cents  per  barrel  or  vessel,  which  «*]iarge  shall  lie  a  lieu  on  the  oil 
inspected,  and  be  C'dlocted  by  the  inspector.  Kai-h  inspector  shall  bo  gOTcnii*d  in 
all  things  respect  in;;  his  record,  compensation,  <*xpenses,  and  returns  to  the  treas- 
urer of  state  and  s«*cretMr>'  of  state  as  i>rovided  in  sections  twenty-five  hnudied  and 
Mv  and  twenty-tive  hundred  and  seven  of  the  i'ode.  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the 
inspector  whenever  he  has  good  reas4»u  to  bf>lieve  that  oil  is  being  sold  or'^used  in 
violation  of  thr  proviMionsuf  this  chapter  to  make  complaint  to  the  county  attorney 
of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  was  committed,  who  shall  forthwith  comraenci^ 
proceedings  against  tho  oflendi-r,  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  All  rea- 
sonable exjKMises  for  analyzinj;  suspected  oil  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  oil 
wheni'ver  it  i^^  found  that  he  is  selling  or  oAering  t<»  sell  impnre  oil  in  violation  of 
tho  provisions  of  this  chapter.  Such  expenses  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action, 
and  in  criminal  proceedings  such  expcn^ies  r*haU  1>o  taxed  as  jtavt  t>f  the  costi«.'' 

Sec.  !{.  This  art,  bciu;;  deemed  of  immediate  importance,  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  forre  from  and  after  its  nublieation  in  tho  Iowa  .State  Rejgister  and  Des  Moines 
JA'ader.  newspapers  published  nt  Pes  MoiiiOM.  Iowa. 

Approxoil  March  2."»,  l><r»s. 

I  hereby  certify  that  tho  foregoing  act  was  published  in  the  Iowa  State  Register 
and  Dcs  Moines  Leader.  April  7.  1^^. 

a.   L.   DOBSON, 

Secrftary  of  Statt . 


.vrrs  r>F  i«»x. 


riiAi'TKK   \,--rounvt  lahur. 


Skc'TION  1.  A  board  of  couimissioners  is  hereby  created  lo  govern  the  i»eniteutiarics 
of  this  Coniniunwcalth. 

Sk<'.  X  '    If,  at  any  time,  the  lu1)or  of  tho  convicts  confined  in  the  peniten- 

tiaries is  not  hired  out  to  a  contractor  or  coutraetors,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the 
warden  s]iall  employ  said  convicts,  such  as  ai-e  not  sentenced  to  solitar>' confinement, 
in  usefnl  labor,  as  far  as  ]»racticab]e..  such  as  may  be  profitably  conducted  within  the 
prison  walls;  * 

Ski',  lit.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  hire  out  t4)  a  contractor  or 
coutraetors  all  tho  ronviets  al)le  to  perform  niannal  lalior.  to  bo  worked  within  the 
walls  of  the  penitentiaries.  Sueh  hiring  shall  bo  to  tho  highest  and  best  bidder, 
after  dut^  advertising,  and  the  labor  in  both  penitentiaries  may  be  hired  to  one  p^^r- 
son.  or  th(>  labor  in  whole  or  in  part  in  each  penitentiary  may' be  hii-ed  to  difterent 
contractors.  The  conimihsioners  shall  make  it  a  condition  precedent  to  the  consnm- 
niation  of  the  contract,  that  the  number  of  the  convietssouiredma^  vary,  and  snch 
variation  in  number  shall  in  no  wise  atVect  tho  contract  or  impair  its  obligation. 
ICach  bid  shall  specify  tho  price  proposed  to  be  paid  for  tho  labor  per  head,  and  shall 
bo  accompanied  by  a  bond  with  sureties,  who  shall  be  worth  in  the  aggregate  double 
the  amount  that  may  bo  due  the  State  at  any  time  under  the  stipulations  of  tho  pro- 
]>osed  eon  tract,  to  th<'  satisfaction  of  tho  commissioners  that  the  bidder  will  comply 
with  the  terms  thereof.  The  bid  shall  be  opened  by  the  commissioners  on  the  last 
day  named  in  the  advertisement  for  receiving  the  same,  and  be  awarded  to  tho  highest 
and  best  bidder,  tlie  commissioners  having  the  right  to  fejeet  all  bide.  Tho  prico 
agreed  to  be  paid  shall  bo  paid  in  monthly  or  quarterly  installments  by  the  oontnictor 
as  the  commissioners  may  det«)rmine,  an<l  it  is  hereby  made  a  condition  preoedant  to 
the  contract  that  on  failure  of  lessee  or  lessees  to  pav  any  Installment  within  one 
-noQth  after  same  is  due,  the  commissioners  may  elect  to  declare  the  lease  HvrMled 
nonpayment  of  rent,  giving  tho  lesseos  thirty  days'  notice  in  writing  daelaring* 
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forfeiture  thereof,  aud  the  commisHioucrs  may  take  possession  without  further  notice. 
The  term  for  which  said  convicts  may  he  hired  shall  not  he  more  than  four  years 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal,  and  the  contractor  shall  ohligate  himself  to  faithfully 
conform  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  that  mav  he  estahlisued  hy  the  commissiouors 
touching  all  sanitary  aud  police  matters,  and  for  the  government  of  the  prison. 
Upon  the  execution  of  the  houd  as  ahove  required,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  hid^ 
the  contractor  shall  ho  entitled  to  the  lahor  of  said  convicts,  the  various  sho]is  ana 
power  therein  helonging  to  the  State.  But  [if]  after  due  advertisement  as  ahove 
set  forth,  the  commissioners  [shall]  fail  to  secure  such  a  hid  as  is  acceptable  to  them, 
then  they  may  hire  the  convicts  to  a  contractor  or  contractors,  hy  pnvate  contract, 
and  such  contract,  when  made,  shall  he  consummated  in  all  respects,  and  shall  con- 
tain the  same  stipulations  and  provisions,  as  is  required  in  this  section  for  a  contractor 
who  hires  said  convicts  hy  public  bid.     *     *     *. 

Veto4'd  by  the  governor  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1898. 

Passed  through  the  senate  on  the  ftfth  day  of  March,  1898,  the  objections  of  the 
governor  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Passed  through  the  hou8«>  of  representatives  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  1898,  the 
objections  of  the  governor  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

CilAi'TEij  iri. — Payimnl  of  uaye**  to  ntine  cmployeen  and  coercion  of  same  to  buy  at  cyw- 

2)*iNy  stores. 

Section  1.  All  i)erson8,  associations,  companies  and  corporations  emploviuff  the 
service  of  ten  or  more  persons  in  any  mining  work  or  mining  industry  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, shall  on  or  before  the  sixteenth  day  of  each  mouth  pay  for  the  mouth 
?revions  sucli  servant  or  employees  on  his  or  their  order  in  lawful  money  of  the 
'uited  States  the  full  amount  of  wage4  due  such  servant  or  employees  rendering 
such  services.  Hut  it'  such  person,  corporation  or  company,  after  using  due  dili- 
gence, is  unable  to  make  said  paymi^nt  as  above  required  he  or  it  shall  within  fifteen 
days  thereafter  make  out  a  pay  roll  and  statement  of  amount  due  each  employee 
and  also  a  duo  bill  for  said  sum  bearing  interest  from  said  sixteenth  day  of  the 
month,  and  deliver  same  to  each  of  said  employees. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  pei-sons,  association  companv,  or 
corporation  employing  others,  an  described  in  section  one,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  coerce  or  require  any  such  servant  or  employee  to  deal  with  or  purchase 
any  article  of  food,  clothing  or  merchandise  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  person^ 
iissociation,  corporation  or  company,  or  at  any  place  or  store  whatever.  And  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  of  such  employers  as  described  in  the  first  section  to  exclude 
from  work,  or  to  punish  or  black  list  any  of  said  employees  for  failure  to  deal  with 
any  other  or  to  purchase  any  article  of  food,  clothing  or  merchandise  whatever  from 
any  other  or  at  any  place  or  store  whatever. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons,  company  or  corporation  described  in  the  first  sec- 
tion that  shall  violate  any  of  tho  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  otTense,  and  the  doing  or  failure  to  do  any  act  or  thing 
required  by  this  act  shall  constitute  a  separate  oftense. 

•    Received  by  the  governor  March  2,  1898. 

Became  a  law  at  the  exjiiration  of  ten  days  without  tho  governor's  approval. 


NEW  TORK. 

ACTS  OF  1898 
CHArTKii  KW. — CoHvict  lahor. 


SKcriON  1.  The  superintendtmt  of  Stato  prisons  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ 
not  to  exceed  two  hundred  convicts  confined  in  Clinton  prison  in  the  improvement 
of  tho  highways  Iwtwocn  said  Clinton  prison  and  the  village  of  Saranac,  in  the  town 
of  Saranac,  in  the  county  of  Clinton.     *    *     * 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  t«ke  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law  March  28,  1898,  with  the  approval  of  the  govi»rnor.  PassfMl,  thriM?- 
Allhs  being  present. 
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CiiAi'TEK  G45. — Convict  labor — UMttaiioit  of  priHting,  r/c,  to  be  done  in  p^-mal 

insdtutioki, 

Sbction  1.  No  printing  or  photo-ongTaviiig  shall  l»c  done  in  any  State  pruon, 
p<'iiit4'iitiary,  or  reforinatury  for  tho  Stato  or  any  political  division  tliercofy  or  for  any 
piililic  institntion  owned,  or  managed  and  controlled  bytho  Stato  or  any  sncli  politi- 
cal division  except  sncli  printing  as  may  bo  required  for  or  used  in  the  ftenal  nnd 
State  ehnritable  institutions,  and  the  reports  of  the  State  commission  of  prisons  and 
the  sui)cnntondent  of  prisons,  and  all  printing  reriuired  in  their  offices. 

Si:c.  2.  This  act  shall  t^ike  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law  April  29,  1?<9><,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  i*asf«e>d,  thn-e- 
iifths  being  ineBent. 


CiiAi'TKK  671. — l*rercnUon  o/j'ramiuletit  reprtientaiion  in  labor  orfianizaiions. 

Secti(>n  1.  Any  person  who  represents  himself  or  herself  to  be  »  member  of  or 
who  elainis  to  represent  a  labor  <»rganization  which  dc»e8  not  exist  within  the  State 
at  the  time  ot*  snch  representation,  or  who  has  in  liis  or  her  possession  a  credential, 
ccrtilieate,  or  letter  of  introduction  bearing  a  fraudulent  seal,  or  bearing  the  aeal  of 
a  labor  organization  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  does  not  exist  at  the  time  of  snch 
representation,  and  atteni])ts  to  gain  admission  by  the  nsoof  said  credential,  certifi- 
cate, or  l(>tter  of  introduction  as  n  nicmher  of  any  convention  or  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  organizations  (»f  the  State,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conAietitui  thei*eof  shall  l>e  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  loss  than  twenty  dollars 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more 
than  thirty  days  in  the  jail  of  the  county  wherein  snch  conviction  is  had,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  etVeet  immediately. 

Kecamc  a  law  April  dO,  1H{)8,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  a  majoritj 
being  present. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

ACTS  OF  1807-08. 
CUAi'TEK   Uu.  —  h'.raniination.  lireMsihi/f  f/«-..  oJ'phnHhcrt  aai^  ffa»  JiUer§. 

Sf.(  TiON  1.  The  Commissionei*s  of  thf>  District  of  Columbia  are  hereby  anthoriaed 
to  ap])oint  a  plumbing  b(»anl  to  be  composed  of  two  master  plumbers,  on<f  Journey- 
man plumber  competent  to  be  licensed  as  master  plumber,  and  two  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  having  a  knowledge  of  plumbing  and  gas  fitting  and  aaui- 
tary  work,  whose  eompensation  shall  be  three  hundri'd  dollars  jter  annnm  each, 
2)ayable  monthly.    A  majority  of  the  board  shall  be  deemed  competent  for  action.. 

i>v.c.  2.  In  addition  to  sueh'  advisory  duties  as  said  CommisSKmers  shall  assign 
them,  it  slinll  be  the  duty  of  said  plumbing  board  to  examine  all  applicants  &r 
license  as  master  plumbei-s  or  gas  iittei's,  and  to  report  to  said  Comuiissi oners,  who, 
if  .satisfied  from  sneh  report  that  the  applicant  is  a  fit  pei>son  to  engage  in  tho  bnsi- 
nesHof  plumbing  or  gas  fitting,  shall  issue  a  lieiuse  to  such  i>crson  to  engage  in  snch 
business. 

►Sec.  ?k  Applic.'intN  for  licenses  as  master  plumbers  or  gas  fitters  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  must  make  application  in  their  own  handwriting,  and  must  accom- 
pany such  a])plieatiou  with  a  certitieato  as  to  good  character,  signed  by  at  least 
three  rcput.'iblo  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Se(\  1.  The  fee  for  a  license  as  master  plumber  or  gas  fitter  shall  be  three  dollars. 

Skc.  n.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  engage  in  the  work  of  plumbing  or 
gas  fitting  in  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  he  is  licensed  as  providea  in  this  act, 
or  is  an  employee  of  a  licensed  master  plnml>er. 

Skc.  6.  It  shall  be  nnluwful  for  the  owner  or  lessee  of  any  bailding  in  tlie  IKstriet 

of  Columbia,  or  the  agent  or  n^presentntive  of  such  owner  or  lessee,  to  knowingly 

empio.v  an  unlicensed  person  to  do  plnmbing  or  gas  fitting  in  orabontsnoh  liaildiiig. 

f^EC.  K  Any  person  violating  any  ot  iW  \iTo\\%\<m%  ot  wx^  ant  ihall,  on  ooBTietioM 

^ "  ♦he  police  court,  bo  puikiH\ie6L  ^jy  «^  tai^  v>t  woN.  \w^  >a«Ba.  %w^  ^bSOmbl  var 
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more  than  one  buudrca  dollars;  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine  such  person 
shall  be  confineil  iu  the  workhouse  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  monthH;  and  all  prosecutions  under  this  act  shall  bo  in  the  police 
court  of  said  District,  in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sr.c,  9.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  thirty  days  from  and  after  its  approval,  and 
all  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  June  18,  1898, 


QNITED  STATES. 


ACTS  OF  1897-S«. 


Chaptkr  370. — Arhitraii&n  of  labor  diaputea  between  common  carriera  engaged  in  interaUUe 
commerce  and  their  employees — Forfeiture  of  memberakip  in  national  trade  unioMi  for 
riolence,  intimidation,  etc. — Jlight  oftmployeea  of  railroada  in  hands  of  Federal  receieera 
to  be  heard  in  court  on  queationa  affecting  terma  of  their  employment,  etc,^-~Protection  of 
employees  of  inter atate  railroads  aa  membcra  of  labor  nniona,  etc. 

Section  1.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  common  carrier  or  car- 
riers and  their  officers,  agentH,  and  employees,  except  masters  of  vessels  and  seamen, 
as  defined  in  section  forty-six  hundrecf  and  twelve,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
8tat<'8,  engaged  iu  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by  railroad, 
or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water,  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment,  fh>m 
one  State  or  Territory  of  tlie  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  fh>m  any 
place  in  the  United  States  to  an  adjacent  foreign  countr}*^,  or  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  throngh  a  foreign  country  to  any  other  place  iu  the  United  State4k 
The  term  "  railroad ''  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  bridges  and  ferries  used  or 
operated  iu  coun4*ction  with  any  railroad,  and  also  all  the  road  in  use  by  any  corpo- 
ration operating  a  railroad,  whether  owned  or  operated  under  a  contract,  agreement, 
or  least' ;  and  the  term  **  transportation  -'shall  include  all  instrumentAlities  ofshipmont 
or  carriage.  The  term  ''employees*' as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  persons 
actually  engaged  in  any  capacity  in  train  operation  or  train  service  of  any  desorip- 
tion,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  cars  upon  or  in  which  they  are  employed  may  be 
helcl  and  operated  by  the  carrier  under  lease  or  other  contract:  Provided,  however. 
That  this  act  bhall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  employees  of  street  railroads  and  shall 
apply  only  to  employees  engaged  in  railroad  train  service.  In  every  such  case  the 
carrier  shall  be  responsible  for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  such  employees  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  exti^nt  as  if  said  cars  were  owned  by  it  and*  said  employees 
directly  employed  by  it,  and  any  provisions  to  the  contrary  of  any  such  lease  or 
other  contract  shall  be  Itinding  only  as  between  the  parties  thereto  and  shall  not 
affect  the  obligations  of  said  carrier  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  private  parties 
cone<»rned. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  a  coutrovei'sy  concerning  wages,  hours  of  lab<»r,  or  conditions 
of  enmloyment  shall  arise  between  a  carrier  subject  t(»  this  act  and  the  employees 
of  such  carrier,  seriously  internipting  or  threatening  to  interrupt  the  busmcsH  of 
said  carrier,  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission<'r  of  Labor  shall,  upon  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  controversy,  with 
all  practicable  expedition,  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  parties  to 
such  controversy,  and  shall  use  their  best  efforts,  by  mediation  and  conciliation,  to 
amicably  settle  the  same;  and  if  such  efforts  shall  be  unsuccessfii],  shall  at  once 
endeavor  to  bring  about  an  arbitration  of  said  controversy  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Skc.  3.  Whenever  a  controversy  shall  arise  between  a  carrier  subject  to  this  act 
and  the  empl<»yees  of  such  carrier  which  can  not  be  settled  by  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation in  the  manner  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  said  controversy  may  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  (»f  a  board  of  three  persons,  who  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
manner  following:  One  shall  be  named  by  the  carrier  or  employer  directly  inter- 
ested; th<*  other  shall  be  named  by  the  labor  organization  to  which  the  employees 
directly  interested  belong,  or,  if  they  belong  to  more  than  one,  by  that  one  of  them 
which  specially  represiMits  employee's  of  the  same  grade  and  class  and  engM^  in 
services  of  the  same  nature  as  said  employees  so  directly  interested:  ProvideOf  koHh 
erer,  That  when  a  controversy  involves  and  affecta  the  interesta  of  two  or  more 
elasses  and  grades  of  euipioyees  bolougin|^  to  diff«t«ii\.  VaXk^x  \sit^SKQ^iA>*v^s<&sik<k  >e!(^^S^ 
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arbilralor  >liall  lu*  agrrcd  upon  and  dfsigiiati'd  1),v  tho  coucarrciit  actiou  of  all  such 
labor  organizations  J  and  in  case?*  wline  the  majority  of  sii«'U  I'lnplnyiH'H  an^  nut 
menibrix  of  anv  labor  organization,  said  omployocs  may  by  a  majority  Toto  M.'K'Ct  a 
commit  tec  of  their  own  number,  which  committee  shall  haw  th«i  right  to  Holoct  thi* 
arbitrator  on  behalf  (»f  said  cmployoeH.  The  two  Ihun  chosen  Hhall  nelcct  the  third 
eommissioner  (»f  arbitration;  but,  in  the  event  of  their  failure  tu  iiamo  nach  arbi- 
trator within  tive  days  aft«r  their  first  meeting,  the  third  arbitrator  8haU  h^  named 
by  the  commissioners  n.-imed  in  the  preceding  S4>ction.  A  majority  of  said  arbitrutom 
shall  be  competent  to  make  a  valid  an<l  binding  award  nnder  the  pruvii«it>ns  hcrenf. 
The  Hubmissi<in  shall  bo  in  writing,  shall  1x'  signed  by  the  employer  and  by  tho  lalnir 
organization  representing  the  cmplnyccs,  shall  sx)ecify  the  time  and  plaer  of  meet- 
ing of  said  board  of  arbitration,  shall  state  the  qiiestioiiH  to  bt*  decided,  and  shall 
contain  appropriate  provisions  by  wliich  the  n'spi'ctive  2>:H*ties  shall  stipnlatr.  :i< 
folbiws : 

Fimt.  IMiat  the  boanl  of  arbitration  shall  conmienoo  their  hearings  within  ten 
days  from  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  third  arbitrator,  and  shall  tiud  and  lilo 
their  award,  as  provided  in  this  section,  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
appointment  of  the  third  arbitrator;  and  that  pending  the  arbitration  the  status 
existing  immediately  prior  to  the  dispute  shall  not  be  changeil :  Vrovidedj  That  no 
t>niployee  slmll  be  eompelled  to  render  personal  si'rvice  without  his  con8«*nt. 

St'cond.  That  the  award  and  the  papers  and  proceedings,  inchidioff  tho  ti^timouy 
relating  thereto  rrrtifiod  nnder  the  hands  of  the  arbitrators  and  which  shall  have 
the  force  and  etfert  of  a  bill  of  excepti<ms,  shall  bo  tiled  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  wherein  tho  controv«n'8y  arisei^or 
tho  arbitration  is  entered  into,  and  shall  be  final  and  conclnsive  upon  both  parties. 
unless  Set  aside  fin*  error  of  law  a])parent  ou  tho  record. 

Third.  That  the  respective  parties  to  tho  award  will  each  faithfully  ezecnic  ih«' 
i^ame,  and  that  the  same  may  be  speeiiically  ouforce<l  in  equity  so  far  as  the  powers 
of  a  court  of  eouity  permit:  rrovidrd.  That  no  injunction  or  other  legal  process  Nhall 
be  issued  whicii  sliall  <'Oiiipel  the  performaner  by  any  laborer  against  his  will  of  a 
i-ontract  for  personal  labor  or  s«*rvice. 

Fourth.  That  employees  dissatisfied  with  the  award  shall  not  by  reason  of  sach 
dissatisfaction  quit  t  he  service  of  the  <Miiployer  before  the  expiration  of  throe  months 
from  and  aft4*r  the  making  of  such  award  without  giving  thirty  days*  notice  in  writ- 
•ng  of  their  intention  so  to  quit.  Nor  shall  the  employer  dissatisfied  with  snch 
award  dismiss  any  eni]>1oyce  or  employees  on  account  of  such  dissatisfaction  before 
the  fxpiiation  of  th ret*  months  from  and  after  the  making  of  such  awartl  withoat 
giving  thirty  days*  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  so  to  discharge. 

Fifth.  Thiit  sai<l  award  shall  continue  in  force  as  between  the  parties  thereto  for 
the  perio<l  of  one  year  after  the  sanu'  shall  go  into  practical  operation,  and  hu  new 
arbitration  upon  the  samo  subject  between  the  same  employer  aud  tho  same  class  of 
employees  shall  bo  had  until  the  e.\]ilratioii  of  said  one  }*car  if  the  award  is  not  sat 
aside  as  provided  in  section  four.  That  as  to  individual  employees  not  lN:longingto 
the  labor  organization  or  orgaui/.ati(ms  which  shall  enter  into  tht>  arbitration,  the 
said  arbitration  and  the  award  nia<le  therein  shall  not  be  binding,  nnlees  the  said 
individual  employees  shall  give  assent  in  writing  to  become  ]»nrties  to  said  arbitra- 
tion. 

Sk<'.  1.  Tlie  award  being  filed  in  the  clerk's  other  of  a  circniw  court  of  the  I'uited 
states,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  go  into  ])ractica1  operatitm,  and  Judgment 
shall  be  entered  thereon  accordingly  at  the  (expiration  of  ten  days  from  snoh  filing, 
unless  within  sueh  ten  days  either  party  shall  tile  exce])tions  therettt  formatter  of 
law  ap])arcut  upon  the  record,  in  which  caso  said  award  shall  go  into  practical 
operation  and  judgment  be  entered  accor^lingly  when  such  exceptions  shall  have 
been  tin:illy  disp(»sed  of  either  by  said  circuit  court  or  on  ap|>eal  therefrom. 

At  tlie  e\]»iration  of  ten  days  from  the  decision  of  tht-  circuit  court  njion  excep- 
tions taken  to  said  award,  as  aforesaid,  judgment  shall  be  entered  in  acconlance 
with  said  decision  nnlees  during  sai<l  ten  days  either  party  shall  appeal  therefk'omto 
tho  circuit  <-ourt  of  appeals.  In  such  case  onl\  such  portion  of  the  record  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  appellate  court  as  is  necessary  to  tlie  proper  understanding  and 
consideration  of  the  questions  of  law  i»rcsented  by  said  exceptions  and  to  be  decided. 

The  determination  of  said  eircuit  court  of  appeals  upon  said  questions  shall  be 
tlnal,  aud  being  certilied  by  tho  clerk  thereof  to  said  circuit  court,  judgment  pur- 
Kuaut  theret<»  shall  thereupon  be  entered  by  said  circuit  court. 

If  exceptions  to  an  award  are  finally  sustained,  judgment  shall  be  entered  setting 
aside  the  award.  l{ut  in  such  caso  the  parties  may  agreo  upon  a  Judgment  to  be 
entei'<>d  disposing  of  the  subject-matter  of  tho  controversy,  whicli  judgment  when 
vnt<'rcd  shall  have  the  same  force  and  <'fieet  as  judgment  entered  upon  an  awanl. 

8k<\  5.  For  the  purjiosos  of  this  act  the  arbttratoi-s  heri?in  iirovidcd  for,  or  either 
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of  them,  shall  have  power  to  .'Klmijiist^T  oaths  aud  aOirmations,  sigu  subpo^uas, 
require  the  attt'ndance  aud  testimony  of  witnesses,  aud  the  production  of  such  nooks, 
papers,  contracts,  agreemeutSf  and  documents  material  to  »  just  determination  of  the 
matterH  under  investigation  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  court;  and  may  invoko  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  courts  to  compel  witnesses  to  attend  aud  testify  and  to  produce 
such  books,  papers,  contracts,  agre<^nient8  nnd  documents  to  tho  same  extent  and 
under  the  same  conditions  and  penalties  as  is  provided  for  in  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  approve<l  February  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  the 
amendments  thereto. 

Sec.  6.  Every  agreement  of  arbitration  under  this  act  shall  be  acknowledged  by 
tho  parties  before  a  notary  public  or  clerk  of  a  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  whtm-Ho  acknowledged  a  copy  of  the  same  shall  Ih^  transmitted  to  tho 
chairman  of  the  Inti'rstato  Commerce  Uommissiou,  who  shall  file  the  same  m  tho 
otHeo  of  said  ooniniission. 

Any  agreement  of  arbitration  which  shall  be  entered  into  conforming  to  this  act, 
except  that  it  shall  bo  executed  by  emidoyees  individually  instead  of  by  a  labor 
organization  as  their  repr«>8entative,  shall,  when  duly  acknowledged  as  herein  pro- 
vidtHi,  l>e  transmitt<*d  to  tho  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who 
shall  cause  a  notice  in  writing  to  be  served  upon  the  arbitrators,  fixing  a  time  and 
placofor  a  meeting  of  said  board,  which  shall  be  withiu  fifteen  days  from  the  execu- 
tion of  said  agreemt'ut  of  arbitration:  Proridcdy  Aoirerer,  That  the  said  chairman  of 
tho  Inti'rstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  decline  t«)  call  a  meeting  of  arbitrators 
under  such  agreement  uuless  it  be  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  employees 
signing  the  snbniissiou  represent  or  include  a  majority  of  all  employees  in  the  service 
oi  the  same  employer  and  of  the  same  grade  and  class,  and  that  an  award  pursuant 
to  said  submission  can  justly  bo  regarded  as  binding  upon  all  such  employees. 

Sec.  7.  During  tho  pendency  of  arbitation  under  this  act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  employer,  party  to  such  arbitration,  to  discliargo  the  employees,  parties  thereto, 
exc4.*pt  for  iuotlieioney,  violation  of  law,  or  neglect  of  dut}';  nor  for  the  organization 
repn^senting  such  employees  to  order,  nor  for  the  employee!)  to  unite  in,  aid,  or  abet, 
strikes  against  said  employor;  nor,  during  a  period  of  threo  months  after  au  award 
under  such  an  arbitration,  for  Huch  employer  to  discharge  any  such  employees,  except 
for  the  causes  aforesaid,  without  giving  thirty  days'  written  notice  of  an  intent  so 
to  discharge;  nor  for  any  of  such  employees,  during  a  like  period,  to  quit  the  service 
of  said  employer  without  just  cause,  without  giving  to  said  employer  thirty  days' 
written  notice  of  an  intent  so  to  do;  nor  for  such  organization  representing  such 
employees  to  order,  counsel,  or  advise  otherwise.  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall 
subject  the  offending  party  to  liability  for  damages:  Provided,  That  no  thin  j^  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  employer,  party  to  such  arbitration, 
from  reduoiug  the  number  of  its  (»r  his  employees  whenever  in  its  or  his  judgment 
business  necessities  refpiire  such  reduction. 

Skc*.  8.  Ill  every  iucorporation  under  tho  provisions  of  chapter  five  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  of  tho  Uuited  States  Statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  aud  eighty-five  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  it  must  be  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion and  in  the  constitution,  rules,  aud  by-laws  that  a  member  shall  cease  to  bo  such 
by  participating  in  or  by  iustigating  force  or  violence  against  persons  or  property 
dnriug  strikes,  loekouts,  or  boycotts,  or  by  seeking  to  prevent  others  from  working 
thron<;h  violence,  threats,  or  intimidations.  Members  of  such  incorporations  shall 
not  bo  personally  liable  for  the  acts,  debts,  or  obligations  of  the  corporations,  nor 
shall  sueU  corporations  bo  liable  for  tho  aet«  of  members  or  others  in  violation  of 
law;  and  such  corporations  may  appear  by  designate4l  representiitives  before  the 
board  create<l  by  this  act,  or  in  any  suits  or  proceedings  for  or  agaiust  such  corpo- 
rations or  their  m4>mboi*s  iu  any  of  the  Federal  courts. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  receivers  appointed  by  Federal  courts  are  in  tho  possession  and 
control  of  railroads,  tho  4'innloyees  upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
heard  in  such  <^ourts  upon  all  (juestions  affecting  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment,  tbroui^h  the  officers  aud  representatives  of  their  associations,  whether 
incorporated  or  uniucorporatod,  and  no  reduction  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  such 
receivers  without  tho  authority^  of  tho  court  therefor  upon  notice  to  such  employees, 
said  notice  to  bo  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  the  hearing  upon  tho  receivers* 
petition  or  application,  and  to  be  posted'npou  all  customary  bulletin  boards  along 
or  upon  tho  railway  operated  by  such  receiver  or  receivers. 

iSec.  10.  Any  tjmployer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  any  officer,  agent, 
or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require?  any  employee,  or  any  per8<m  seeking 
employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  cnt<.'r  into  an  agreement,  either 
written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remaiu  a  member  of  any  labor  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  orgauization ;  or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of  employment, 
or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  agaiust  any  employee  bcoauae  of  his  membership  in 
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Bucli  a  labor  crorporitioii,  associutiou,  or  organization;  or  who  Hhall  require  any 
employee  or  any  person  seeking  employ xa<*nt,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to 
outer  Into  a  contract  whereby  such  cn^ployee  or  applicant  for  employment  shall  agnr 
to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  charitable,  nocial,  or  beneficial  pnrpones;  to  release 
such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  porMonal  ii^ury  by  reason  of  :iay  l>euefit 
received  from  such  fiiud  beyond  tlio  proportion  of  the  benefit  ariiting  from  the 
employer's  contribution  to  such  fund;  or  who  Hhall,  after  haying  discharged  an 
em]>loyee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtjiining  employment, 
or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such 
employee  from  obtaining  employment,  is  hereby  declari'd  to  l>e  guilty  of  a  mi^nle- 
meaner,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  cf  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  such  otleuse  was  comaiitted,  nhall  be 
punished  for  ench  oAense  by  a  fine  of  n(»t  less  than  one  hnndre«l  dollars  and  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Skc.  tl.  Each  memlx'r  of  said  board  of  arbitration  shall  receive  a  cnm)»ou>n tiim 
of  ten  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  he  is  actually  empl(»yt^,  aud  his  traveling  and 
other  necessary  expi^nses;  and  a  sum  of  money  sntllcient  topiiy  the  sjime,  together 
with  the  trav«*ling  and  other  necessary  and  pi*oper  exponseH  of  any  coneiliatiou  »r 
arbitration  had  hereund«'r,  not  to  exceed  ten  th<»usand  dollars  in  any  one  3'ear.  tobr 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Ctunmerce  Commission  and  auditwl  by 
the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasniy,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fisral 
years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hnndred  and  ninety-eight,  and  Jane  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  aud  ninety-nine,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Tn*nsary  not  otherwine 
appropriated. 

Sec.  12.  The  act  to  cr«*ate  boards  of  arbitration  or  commission  for  settling  cimtro- 
versics  and  differences  bi'tween  raUroad  corporations  and  other  common  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  or  territorial  transportation  of  property  or  perscms  and  their 
employees,  approved  October  tirst,  eighteen  hnndrea  and  eighty-eight,  i««  hen*!^ 
repealed. 

Approved,  Juni'  1,  lxf»8. 


Chapter  511. —  IVafta  pn/erntf  in  paymciif$  htf  iritsUet  of  bunl-niitl  c^tatet. 


Sri'tio.v  (>4.  Debts  wiiicii  have  Priority. — :iThe  court  shall  order  the  trustee  to 
pay  all  taxes  legally  due  and  owing  by  the  bankrupt  to  the  United  States,  8tate. 
coiinty,  district,  or  municipality  in  advance  of  the  payment  of  dividends  to 
creditors,     * 

bThe  debts  to  have  priority,  except  as  herein  provided,  and  to  he  paid  in  full  oat 
of  ))ankrupt  estates,  and  the  order  of  payment  stiall  )»e  (1)  the  actual  and  necessary 
cost  of  preserving  the  estate  subsequent  U*  tiling  the  petition;  (2)  the  filing  free 
paid  by  ere<lit4»rs  in  involuntary  eases;  (3)  the  cost  of  administration,  inclnding 
the  fees  and  mileage  payable  t<>  witnesses  as  now  or  hereafter  provided  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  one  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  for  the  professional  serricM 
actually  rendered,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  attr>mey8  employed,  to  the  peti- 
tioning creditors  in  involuntary  cases,  to  the  bankrupt  in  involuntary  cases  while 
performing  the  duties  herein  prescribed,  and  to  the  bankrupt  in  Tolnnter^-  cases,  as 
the  court  may  allow;  (i)  wages  due  to  workmen,  clerks,  or  servants  which  have 
been  earned  within  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings, not  to  exree<l  three  hnndred  dollars  to  each  claimant;  and  (5)  debts  owing  to 
any  ]>er8on  wh<»  by  the  laws  of  the  States  or  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  priority. 

Approved,  July  1,  1S98. 


('u.\rTi:i:  iSUS.—Dvpnrimenf  of  Inhor^jiuHdins  to  pnhlhh  o;^ci»l  9ta(htic9  of  eiUe*. 

(P:iiri-  0*8.; 

Section  1.  "  "^  *  .  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  anthorixed  to  eompile  and 
publish  annually,  as  a  part  of  the  Dnlletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  an  abatraci 
of  the  main  features  of  the  official  statistics  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  having 
ovfT  thirty  thousand  popnlation.    *    '     "    . 

'Orored,  July  1,  1898. 
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Joint  Rksolittiox  No.  55. — Annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands — ChincHcimmigraiion 

2irohibitcd. 

Skction  1.  •  •  *  .  There  shall  be  no  further  immigration  of  Chinose  into  the 
liaNvaiian  Ishinds,  except  upon  such  conditions  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
niloNved  by  the  laws  of  the  United  Statos;  and  no  Chinese,  by  reason  of  anything 
heroin  contained,  shall  bo  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.     »     •     »     . 

Approved,  July  7,  1898. 


RECENT  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS. 

[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Xavy  Departmeuta  have  consented  to 
fiimish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constrnctious  and  repairs  entered  into  by  tbcm. 
These^  as  received,  Tvill  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

• 

The  followiug  coutracts  have  been  made  by  the  ottice  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

PoTTSViLLE,  Pa.— July  IG,  1898.  Goutract  with  Prescott,  Buckky 
&  Gallanau,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  construction  (except  beating  apparatus) 
of  post-oflice,  $32,440.    Work  to  be  completed  within  eight  months. 

Akeon,  Ohio— July  21, 1898.  Contract  with  J.  W.  Myers  &  Co., 
Ashland,  Ohio,  for  construction  (except  heating  apparatus  and  electric- 
wire  conduits)  of  post-office,  ^43,819.44.  Work  to  be  completed  within 
nine  months. 

WASHiNcrroN,  J).  C— August  13,  1898.  Contract  with  Eaton  & 
Prince  Company,  Chicago,  III.,  for  live  hydraulic  passenger  and  freight 
elevators,  three  hydraulic  mail  lifts,  one  electric  passenger  elevator, 
and  two  electric  freight  lifts  for  city  post-office  building,  $45,000.  Work 
to  be  completed  within  six  months. 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. — August  15, 1898.  Contract  with  E.  H,  Hood 
Co.,  New  York,  K.  Y.,  for  construction  of  main  buildings  for  immigrant 
station,  $419,298.    Work  to  bo  completed  within  twelve  months. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — August  15, 1898.  Contract  with  Crane  Elevator 
Company,  Chicago,  Dl.,  for  elevators  for  post-office,  court-house,  and 

custom-house,  $10,600.    Work  to  be  completed  within  ninety  days. 
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THE   ALASKAH   GOLD    FIELDS  AND  THE  OPPOKTUVITIES  THET 

OFFER  FOE  CAPITAL  AVD  LABOR. 

BY   SAM.   C.  DUNHAM. 

[Bulletin  No.  16,  the  issue  for  May,  1898,  eoutaiued  an  article  under 
tlio  above  title  by  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Dunham,  an  agent  of  this  Depart- 
ment, giving  the  results  of  a  personal  investigation  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  Yukon  Valley  and  adjoining  territory.  Mr.  Dunham  has 
since  returned  to  Washington,  and  supplements  his  former  statement 
with  the  following  report  of  his  later  investigations  from  January  8  to 
August  1, 1898.  He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  John  D. 
McGillivray  for  vahiable  information. — 0.  D.  W.] 

The  ice  in  the  Yukon  broke  at  Circle  City  on  May  12,  but  the  river  at 
that  point  was  not  free  of  running  ice  until  the  19th,  when  small  boats 
began  to  arrive  from  upriver  points.  This  date  found  the  community 
with  food  supplies  sufficient  to  last  until  the  arrival  of  the  first  steam- 
boats, although  there  was  a  scarcity  of  some  articles,  such  as  canned 
fruits  and  condensed  milk.  Moose  meat  was  scarce  during  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  and  sold  as  high  as  $2  per  pound,  but  later  it  became 
plentiful,  selling  as  low  as  50  cents  per  pound.  On  January  10  there 
were  about  200  people  in  the  town,  but  a  month  later  the  population 
liad  increased  to  350  through  arrivals  from  Fort  Yukon  and  Dawson, 
while  at  the  break-up  of  the  river  there  were  less  than  150  people  there, 
large  numbers  having  departed  in  March  for  Dawson  and  many  having 
gone  to  the  Birch  Greek  mines  to  prepare  for  summer  work. 

About  350  men  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  at  Fort  Yukon, 
and  many  of  these  were  engaged  a  large  portion  of  the  time  in  cutting 
wood  for  the  two  commercial  companies.    They  received  $5  i>er  cord, 
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and  cut  about  6,500  cords.  Eighteen  men  from  Fort  Yukon  spent  two  or 
three  months  in  prospecting  on  the  Upper  Porcupine  and  Salmon  rivere, 
returning  in  April  or  May,  and  reporting  that  nothing  had  been  found. 
A  party  of  twelve  went  to  the  southward  on  a  prospecting  trip  in  the 
Beaver  Eiver  country,  and  had  not  returned  up  to  June  27.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  verify  the  current  rumors  relative  to  rich  strikes  on 
that  stream  and  its  tributaries.  Twenty-one  went  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  (iens  de  Large  Eiver,  a  stream  emptying  into  the  Yukon  from  the 
north  about  30  miles  below  Fort  Yukon,  and  from  there  crossed  over  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Koyukuk.  They  repotted  that  good  prospects 
were  found  on  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Koyukuk,  but  no  ground  of 
unusual  richness  was  found.  The  diggings  are  about  400  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  and  can  be  reached  by  small  steamers.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  a  few  men  left  Fort  Yukon  for  Minook,  and 
a  large  number  went  to  Circle  City  and  Dawson,  so  that  by  June  6  there 
were  but  ninety  people,  exclusive  of  Indians,  in  the  town,  and  all  but 
ten  or  twelve  of  these  left  for  upriver  points  during  June. 

There  was  considerable  sickness  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  the  small  hos- 
pital  was  full  nearly  all  winter,  three  deaths  occurring.  There  were 
fifteen  men  who  were  too  old  or  feeble  to  work,  their  ages  ranging  from 
55  to  70  years.  Much  sickness  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  principally 
of  a  pulmonary  character,  and  there  were  nineteen  deaths  between 
August  1, 1897,  and  Juno  1, 1898. 

A  record  of  the  temperature  last  winter  and  spring  at  Fort  Yukon, 
which  is  just  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  shows  that  the  average  tempera- 
ture for  December  was  8  degrees  below  zero ;  January,  24  degrees  below ; 
February,  20  degrees  below;  March,  6  degrees  above;  April,  36  degrees 
above;  May,  49  degrees  above.  The  coldest  day  was  January  16, 
when  the  thermometer  registered  02  degrees  below  zero.  The  longest 
period  of  continuous  low  temi)erature  was  from  February  14  to  23, 
inclusive,  the  thermometer  showing  for  the  ten  days  the  following 
readings  below  zero :  40, 48, 52, 52  J,  42, 52^,  54, 42, 56, 38.  While  dwellers 
in  more  salubrious  climates  will  no  doubt  read  these  figures  with  a 
shiver,  the  old-timers  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  winter  of 
1897-98  was  the  mildest  ever  known  in  Northern  Alaska.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  weather  on  the  Yukon  last  winter,  on  account  of  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  and  the  absence  of  winds,  was  almost  uniformly 
pleasant.  A  temperature  of  50  degrees  below  zero  there  brings  no 
more  discomfort  than  30  degrees  below  in  the  Dakotas.  The  writer  has 
experienced  far  more  disagreeable  weather  in  Minnesota  and  Montana 
than  that  which  prevailed  last  winter  at  Circle  City. 

The  Xirincipal  interest  in  mining  on  the  Yukon  still  centers  in  the 
Klondike  district,  but  there  was  considerable  activity  during  the 
winter  on  the  American  side.  A  number  of  stampedes  from  Dawson 
to  the  Forty  Mile,  American  Greek,  and  Seventy  Mile  districts  oecarred, 
and  all  of  creeks  in  those  districts  were  restaked,  while  many 
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new  creeks  were  located  and  to  some  extent  prospected.  The  most 
notable  developments  were  on  streams  near  tbe  head  of  Forty  Mile,  the 
best  resalts  being  shown  by  Chicken  Greek,  which  enters  Forty  Mile 
about  125  miles  from  its  month.  Discovery  claim  on  Chicken  Creek  is 
reported  to  have  produced  $70,000  during  the  season,  only  five  men 
being  employed.  Dome  Creek,  in  American  territory,  has  shown  $4  to 
the  pan.  Large  areas  of  placer  ground  on  Forty  Mile  and  its  tribu- 
taries were  located  in  20-aore  claims  for  hydraulic  purposes,  quite  a 
number  of  associations  of  eight  persons  taking  up  160-acre  tracts,  as 
they  are  allowed  to  do  under  the  United  States  mining  laws.  Many 
claims  thus  relocated  have  in  the  past  produced  from  $G  to  $10  per  day 
to  the  man,  but  were  abandoned  for  the  richer  ground  on  the  Klondikei 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  experts  that  large  returns  will  be  obtained 
under  hydraulic  processes.  Several  companies  have  made  contracts 
for  the  introduction  of  hydraulic  machinery,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  season  of  1899  a  thorough  test  will  be  made  of  the  possibili- 
ties in  this  direction.  The  output  for  the  past  season  is  estimated  at 
$200,000.  Several  hundred  men  ascended  Forty  Mile  during  the  spring, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  June  prospectors  were  passing  up  the  stream 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  day.  As  most  of  those  entering  the  district  are 
practical  miners  and  fairly  well  outfitted,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  Forty 
Mile  will  show  a  large  output  as  the  result  of  the  coming  season's  work. 

The  American  Creek  district  was  thoroughly  prosx>ected  last  winter 
and  a  great  deal  of  development  work  was  done,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  any  accurate  data  in  regard  to  the  outi)ut.  It  is  reported 
that  some  claims  yielded  3  ounces  per  day  to  the  man.  Several  claims 
have  been  sold  at  prices  raugiug  from  $5,000  to  $15,000.  At  tbe  mouth 
of  Mission  Creek,  of  which  stream  Americ^m  Creek  is  a  tributary,  a 
town  known  as  Eagle  City  has  sprung  up  during  the  past  few  months, 
and  on  June  25  there  were  about  300  people  there,  living  principally  in 
tents.  A  number  of  substantial  log  houses  liave  been  built,  and  many 
more  are  in  course  of  construction.  This  is  the  natural  distributing 
point  for  the  Forty  Mile  district,  there  being  a  short  portage  over  alow 
divide,  and  the  mines  at  the  head  of  Seventy  Mile  can  also  be  rciiched 
from  American  Creek.  The  commercial  companies  are  establishing 
trading  posts  at  Eagle  City  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  American 
Cre^k,  Forty  Mile,  and  Seventy  Mile  diggings.  Capt.  P.  H.  Ray, 
U.  S.  A.,  located  a  military  reservation  at  Eagle  City  in  February  last, 
and  has  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  post  there. 

Much  x^rospecting  and  some  development  work  have  been  done  in  the 
Seventy  Mile  district.  Over  forty  new  creeks  have  been  staked,  the 
locations  numbering  over  a  thousand.  A  few  sales  are  reported  at  small 
prices.  Old  timers  have  great  £Euth  in  the  future  of  Seventy  Mile,  and 
hundreds  of  men  will  try  their  luck  in  the  district  the  coming  year.  A 
town  site  has  been  located  at  the  mouth  of  Seventy  Mile  Creek,  and 
the  place  is  known  as  Star  City.    A  number  of  buildings  were  in  course 
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of  construction  tliero  Jiiue  25  and  the  town  coutainod  a  popntation  flf 
about  250. 

The  Bircli  Creek  district,  for  wliicli  Circle  City  ia  the  distribatiug 
iwiiit,  still  maintains  its  position  as  tbe  riclicst  cmd  most  prodactire 
gold  field  on  the  American  side.  A  score  or  more  of  the  owners  of 
Birch  Greet  claims  returned  from  Dawson  daring  the  winter  and 
worked  their  properties  in  a  limitetl  way,  the  scarcity  of  miners  and 
supplies  making  it  impossible  to  operate  the  luinca  to  their  fhU  cajiac- 
ity.  Early  in  Jane  the  owners  of  two  adjoining  claims  ou  Mastodoo 
Creek  sent  requisitions  to  their  agents  in  Circle  City  for  iJOO  miners  lor 
summer  work,  but  tbey  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  only  8  or 
10  men.  At  that  time  about  350  men  were  at  work  in  the  district,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  output  will  reach  $500,000,  half  of  this  product 
coming  from  Mastodon.  Kagle  Creek  has  produced  some  damps  whitSi 
washed  up  ^2.50  to  the  bucket  or  50  cents  to  the  pan.  A  rich  disoor- 
ery  was  made  during  the  winter  on  the  Korth  {or  Miller)  Fork  of  Eagle 
Creek,  prospects  showing  as  high  as  $2  to  the  pan.  Many  20-acTe 
claims  have  been  located  in  the  district  for  hydraulic  pnrpos«s,  and  ■ 
number  of  properties  have  been  bonded,  sales  of  this  natnre  having 
been  made  at  prices  ranging  from  $5,000  to  840,000.  Wages  remaio  st 
$1  per  hour. 

Coal  Creek,  50  miles  above  Circle  City,  was  tlioroughly  prospected 
during  tbe  winter,  and  was  staked  for  30  miles.  While  no  largn  pay 
was  found,  the  creek  promises  well  for  hydraulic  operations.  TbJA 
stiitt'ment  is  also  true  of  many  creeks  in  the  Americau  Creek  and  Sev- 
enty Mile  districts. 

On  April  Ifj  a  discovery  was  made  ou  JefferBon  Creek,  a  smnll  stream 
ooudng  into  the  Yukon  from  the  eastward  about  4  miles  above  Circle 
City.  The  discovery  was  uiade  about  S  miles  from  the  month  of  the 
creek,  13  cents  being  found  iu  the  first  pan  washed.  A  &tam|>ede 
immediately  followed,  and  within  two  days  the  creek  was  staked  frota 
its  mouth  to  its  source,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  and  many  of  the  trilra- 
taries  were  also  staked.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  boom  this 
I'reek,  but  up  to  June  25  no  pay  had  been  found,  althongh  a  shaft  hmi 
been  sunk  to  bed  rock,  the  prospectors  employed  iu  this  work  ; 
ing  that  they  did  not  find  a  color. 

About  twenty  Birch  Creek  miners  left  the  district  iu  midwiutei 
a  prospecting  trip  to  the  Tanana  Eiver,  whence  marvelous  tales  of  rioli 
placer  ground  have  come  for  several  years.  They  struck  the  stream 
about  150  miles  south  west  of  Circle  City,  and  sauk  several  holes  to  hwl 
rock,  but  Ibund  nothing.  It  is  reported  that  a  party  of  prosi>ectors 
who  reached  the  headwaters  of  the  Tanana  by  way  of  Forty  Mile 
Creek  fouud  good  pay  ou  several  small  creeks,  but  these  reiKtrts  1 
tirmation. 

.The  Minook  dtsti'ict  shows  very  satisfactory  developments  t 

tnlt  of  last  winf(-!-'s  work.    Three  or  four  steamboats,  having  sed 
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hundred  passengers  aboard^  were  caught  in  the  ice  last  fall  in  that 
vicinity,  and  a  town  known  as  Eampart  City  sprang  up  at  the  mouth 
of  Minook  Creek,  about  50  miles  above  the  Tanana.  The  town,  which 
is  well  built,  had  a  population  during  the  winter  of  four  or  five  hundred, 
many  of  whom  thoroughly  prospected  quite  a  number  of  the  principal 
creeks  in  the  district.  No  ground  of  value  has  been  opened  up  on 
Minook  Creek.  Little  Minook,  which  enters  Minook  Creek  about  8 
miles  from  the  Yukon,  has  proved  to  be  the  best  creek  in  the  district. 
There  are  about  thirty  claims  on  the  creek,  each  1,000  feet  in  length, 
and  most  of  them  paid  wages.  From  No.  6  to  No  10,  inclusive,  the 
claims  are  rich,  so  far  as  developed.  No.  8  produced  $30,000  from  45 
feet  of  ground.  This  output  was  the  result  of  five  months'  work  by  two 
men.  Nos.  6  and  9  are  also  very  rich.  On  Hunter  Creek,  2  miles  nearer 
the  Yukon,  coarse  gold  has  been  found  all  along  the  creek.  Two  men 
on  No.  1,  above  Discovery,  shoveled  in  for  a  short  time  from  the  rim 
rock,  10  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  averaged  $20  each  per 
day  for  the  time  employed.  There  is  pay  in  the  benches  along  Hunter 
Greek.  Quail  Creek,  which  is  near  the  head  of  Hunter  Creek,  was 
discovered  late  in  the  season,  and  15  or  20  men  are  working  there. 
The  ground  is  shallow,  making  good  summer  diggings.  Prospects 
running  from  25  to  40  cents  to  the  pan  have  been  found.  On  Julia, 
Leonora,  Miller,  Hoosier,  Gold  Pan,  and  Chapman  creeks,  all  of  which 
run  into  Minook  parallel  with  Little  Minook,  coarse  gold  has  been 
found.  The  claims  have  not  been  worked,  but  simply  represented. 
About  April  10, 1898,  a  discovery  was  made  on  the  hillside  above  No,  9, 
on  Little  Minook,  and  within  a  few  days  $1.60  to  the  pan  was  obtained. 
There  was  immediately  a  stampede,  and  the  hilltops  between  Little 
Minook  and  the  Yukon  were  all  staked.  This  formation  is  similar 
to  that  on  the  hills  between  Eldorado  Creek  and  Skookum  Gulch  in 
the  Klondike  district.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  old  river  bed  or  glacier 
channel,  and  can  be  distinctly  traced  for  miles  by  the  bowlders  and  the 
gravel  shown  on  the  surface.  With  a  crude  rocker  $67.50  was  taken 
out  in  six  hours,  and  the  hillside  claims  have  yielded  nuggets  weighing 
from  $4  to  $8  each.  Work  is  being  prosecuted  there  now.  The  claims 
are  1,000  by  660  feet.  Surface  water  is  utilized  in  the  spring  for  wash- 
ing up  the  dumps.  Minook  gold  is  coarse  and  very  pure,  the  returns  of 
the  Seattle  assay  office  showing  that  it  mints  $19.50  per  ounce.  The 
largest  nugget  taken  out  in  the  Minook  district  during  the  winter 
weighed  $184,  A  great  many  nuggets  were  found,  the  owner  of  No. 
8  on  Little  Minook  having  taken  out  $3,500  in  nuggets  weighing  from 
$6  to  $60  each.  There  are  a  great  many  creeks  in  the  district  which 
have  not  been  staked  or  prospected.  Several  quartz  locations  have 
been  recorded,  but  they  have  not  been  proved  to  be  of  value.  The  ore 
is  refractory,  selected  specimens  assaying  as  high  as  $200  per  ton. 
There  is  plenty  of  wood  on  every  creek  for  cabins  and  firewood,  while 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water  and  sufficient  grade  for  sluicing.    The 
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total  output  for  the  district  for  tlie  season  was  between  $100, 
8l20,U00.  Oit  Itnssian  Creek,  wbicli  enters  tlie  Yukon  about  i  taiim 
below  Unmpart  City,  good  itrospei^ts  bavc  been  found,  niiiTiiug  from  15 
to  ^0  cents  to  the  pan. 

As  predicted  lu  the  former  report,  tliere  tvas  uo  serious  sUortage  g( 
Buppltes  in  Dawson  daring  the  \viuter,  aitliungh  tiianf  articles  of  liu- 
my  were  exLausted  long  before  the  opening  of  tbe  river.  roodenseJ 
milk  sold  for  $3  per  can;  tobacco,  $5  to  $10  per  pound;  conloil,^IOpef 
gallon,  and  whisky,  $10  to  $75  per  gallon.  A  reiireseutative  of  tfee 
Alaska  Commercial  Conipnny  made  the  following  stnteuient: 

Flonr  sold  as  high  as  $180  per  sack  of  50  pounds,  a  ^rent  deal  Ijuu 
sold  for  from  $oO  to  $150  per  sack.  A  large  number  of  men  wlioluS 
good  outfits  sold  them  and  went  out  over  the  ice,  and  this  greatly 
relieved  the  situation  as  to  the  food  supply.  Wo  asked  tbe  mi&exii  lo 
let  us  keep  as  much  food  as  they  could  spare  in  order  that  wc  might 
help  out  others;  so,  from  time  to  time,  we  bad  some  supplies  forcftua 
where  there  was  actual  need.  A  maa  could  bay  frciu  as  a  tiack  of  flom 
for  i^ti  and  go  outside  and  sell  it  for  SloO.  There  was  tbo  greatest  iodiH*- 
ment  to  rascality.  The  police  could  not  arrest  a  nmu  and  confine  klo 
for  tbo  reason  that  they  could  uot  feed  him  at  the  barracks,  Tliej 
oould  not  punish  a  wan  for  stealing.  Up  to  the  time  of  tbe  break  ap  iJ" 
the  ice  flour  sold  as  high  as  $60  per  sack,  although  it  sold  on  tbe  gulclwa 
in  March  as  low  as  $30.  During  tbe  winter  moose  meat  was  obtunable 
at  if!  to  $1.25  per  pound.  Beef  lasted  till  spring,  when  some  of  it  bad 
to  be  thrown  away;  price,  $1  per  pound.  Mutton  lasted  nearly  all 
winter,  and  sold  uniformly  at  $1  per  pound.  lu  my  opinion  tbe  dJS 
culties  in  regard  ti>  the  food  supply  will  be  twenty  times  uioro  senoe* 
this  year  than  last,  and  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  get  ths 
destitute  people  out  of  the  country  tbe  Uovernment  will  be  obliged  to 
issue  rations  to  at  least  10,000  people  at  Tort  Ynkou  and  St.  Michatb 
daring  the  coming  winter. 

Firewood  cost  $40  per  cord  during  the  winter  as  a  nile,  as  liigb  « 
$60  and  $75  being  paid  in  special  cases. 

Nails  sold  for  $5  per  pound. 

Small  boats  began  to  arrive  from  tbe  lakes  during  tbe  seuond  week 
in  May,  briuging  down  large  quantities  of  fresh  vegetnbles,  vggn,  vd 
frait,  as  well  as  many  other  articles  of  luxury. 

Oranges  and  lemons  sold  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  hanUeil  out  fur 
$1.50  apiece,  while  apples  met  a  ready  sale  at  81  apiece-  As  latv  « 
Jane  12  oranges  sold  for  75  cents  apiece,  lemons  and  apples  brin^Bg 
'"  cents.  On  June  24  oranges  cost  50  cents  apiece  and  leuious  $Sp«t 
dozen. 

The  (irst  eggs  brought  down  the  river  sold  for  $1H  per  dozen.  WtUun 
8  week  they  dropped  to  $10;  ou  June  10  they  were  selling  for  ♦S,  nad 
on  .Inno  15  they  could  bo  bought  for  §1.50,  but  their  quality  wo*  Ml 
guaranteed. 

Oysters,  on  the  opening  of  navig.^tio^,  sold  for  $20  per  can.  aud  (Mi 
June  25  cost  $10. 

Canned  roast  beef  sold  at  $1.40  per  pound;  moose  meat,  ^^J^ 
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IK>uud;  bam^  $1.75  per  pound;  fresh  sausage,  81.25  per  pound;  fresh 
fish,  81.25  per  pound;  sugar,  $1  per  pound;  condensed  milk,  $1.50  per 
can;  salt,  50  cents  per  i>ound;  lobster  (one-half  pound  can),  $3;  fresh 
onions,  $1.50  per  pound;  potatoes,  $1  per  pound;  canned  butter  (2^ 
X)ounds),  $10;  canned  tomatoes,  $3. 

As  late  as  June  25  tobacco  was  selling  at  retail  for  from  $5  to  $7.50 
per  x>onnd;  cigars,  $25  per  100,  and  cigarettes,  50  cents  per  package. 

On  the  above  date  flour  sold  on  the  river  bank  for  from  $3  to  $G  a 
sack;  bacon,  25  to  40  cents  per  pound;  granulated  potatoes,  35  to  60 
cents  per  pound;  butter,  $1  per  pound.  These  abnormally  low  prices 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sellers  had  become  disgusted  with  the 
situation  and  were  anxious  to  leave  the  country. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  thexe  was  a  whisky  fiamine,  what 
little  stock  there  was  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few  saloon  keepers,  who 
charged  $1  per  drink.  The  first  liquor  to  reach  Dawson  from  upriver 
was  100  gallons  of  brandy,  which  sold  for  $75  per  gallon.  A  favored 
individual,  who  had  a  permit  for  the  entry  of  2,000  gallons  of  whisky, 
arrived  in  Dawson  early  in  May,  and  within  an  hoiir  sold  his  cargo 
in  bulk  for  $45  per  gallon.  He  subsequently  assured  his  friends  that 
after  paying  all  fees  and  legitimate  expenses  he  had  cleared  by  his 
venture  the  sum  of  $60,000.  This  supply  was  consumed  within  a 
few  days.  On  June  8  the  steamer  May  West  arrived  from  below  with 
10  barrels  of  whisky,  which  was  retailed  by  several  saloons  at  $1  per 
drink.  The  steamer  Weare^  which  arrived  on  June  11,  brought  up  from 
Fort  Yukon  47  barrels  of  whisky  and  high  wines  and  several  tons  of  case 
liquorH.  The  whisky  was  immediately  distributed  among  the  numerous 
saloon  keepers,  in  accordance  with  orders  placed  by  them,  and  within 
a  few  hours  a  score  of  saloons  were  running  in  full  blast  and  selling 
whisky  at  the  old  price  of  50  cents  a  drink.  The  price  charged  for  the 
liquor  by  the  commercial  company  was  $25  per  gallon.  Oue  saloon 
keeper,  whose  allotment  was  5  barrels,  turned  his  purchase  over  to 
another  dealer  for  $37.50  per  gallon,  stating,  as  he  received  payment, 
that  while  he  was  grateful  to  the  company  for  its  kindness  in  selling 
him  such  a  liberal  supply,  his  duty  to  his  customers  required  him  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  he  having  provided  his  bar  from  other  sources  with 
a  better  grade  of  whisky. 

Large  profits  were  made  in  clothing  and  all  lines  of  furnishing  goods 
brought  down  the  river.  Ordinary  sack  suits,  which  sell  in  the  States 
for  from  $10  to  $20,  brought  ftom  $50  to  $80  in  Dawson;  hats,  which 
sell  outside  for  $1.50  at  retail,  sold  for  $7;  cowboy  hats,  costing  $3  at 
retail  in  the  States,  sold  for  $10;  shirts,  which  could  be  purchased  out- 
side for  75  cents,  were  disposed  of  readily  for  $G;  and  $3  shoes  sold 
for  $15.  Two  men,  who  brought  in  a  selected  stock  of  merchandise 
weighing  about  10  tons,  sold  their  cargo  in  bulk  to  local  dealers  for 
$G5,000,  making  a  profit  on  the  transaction  of  $48,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  profits,  amounting  in  many  cases  to 
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respectable  fortunes,  made  by  the  more  fortanate  sx>ecalator8,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  enterprises  enumerated  above 
made  but  little,  if  any,  profit,  while  many  met  with  actual  loss  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  market  was  greatly  overstocked  with  the  lines  of 
goods  they  brought  in.  Moreover,  a  number  of  boats  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise were  wrecked  in  Thirty-Mile  Eiver  and  at  the  rapids,  and  the 
owners  suffered  a  total  loss  of  their  cargoes.  So  the  statement  made 
in  the  former  report  still  holds  good,  that  while  this  field  of  enterprise 
yields  enormous  returns  in  case  of  success,  the  difficulties  and  risks  are 
so  great  that  conservafive  men  who  know  the  conditions  are  loath  to 
enter  it. 

One  restaurant  kept  open  almost  continuously  during  the  winter, 
with  the  following  bill  of  fare  tacked  on  the  wall:  "Bowl  of  soup,  $1; 
mush  and  milk,  $1.25;  dish  of  canned  corn,  $1.25;  dish  of  canned 
tomatoes,  $2;  stewed  fruit,  $1.25;  slice  of  pie,  75  cents;  doughnuts, 
pie,  or  sandwich,  with  coftee  or  tea,  $1.25;  beans,  coffee,  and  bread,  $2; 
plain  steak,  $3.50;  x^orterhouse  steak,  $5."  After  small  boats  began  to 
arrive  in  May  restaurants  were  opened  on  every  hand,  and  on  June  20 
seventeen  were  running  in  Dawson,  the  charge  lor  a  regular  meal  being 
$2.50.  Meals  consisted  of  bread  and  butter,  coffee,  soup,  fish,  a  small 
moose  steak  or  stew,  a  potato,  eggs,  and  pudding  or  pie.  A  porter- 
house steak  ordered  by  the  card  cost  $5;  x)oached  eggs  on  toast,  $2; 
hot  cakes  and  maple  sirup,  $1.  A  leading  restaurant,  having  a  seating 
capacity  of  thirty-two,  employed  three  cooks,  one  of  whom  received 
$100  per  week,  and  the  others  $1  per  hour.  Four  waiters  (two  men  and 
two  women)  were  employed  on  the  day  shift  and  two  on  the  night  shift— 
wages  of  the  men,  $50  per  week,  the  women  receiving  $100  per  month. 
Dishwashers  and  yard  men  received  $5  per  day.  All  employees  were 
boarded  by  the  restaurant,  but  were  required  to  lodge  themselves. 
The  rental  of  the  building,  which  is  a  canvas  structure  20  by  40*  feet  in 
size,  was  $900  per  month. 

The  wine  card  of  a  leading  restaurant  for  June  20  read  as  follows: 
"Chamx)agne,  $20  x^er  innt,  $40  per  quart;  sherry  $15  x^er  pint^  $25 
per  quart;  claret,  $15  per  x>int,  $25  per  quart;  ale,  $5  per  bottle;  half- 
and-half,  $5  per  bottle;  mineral  water,  $3  x)er  bottle.''  Notwithstand- 
ing tlie  high  figures  ax)X>eariug  on  a  Dawson  wine  card,  it  is  quite  as 
frequently  consulted  as  the  more  elaborate  wine  card  of  a  first-class 
restaurant  in  our  large  cities. 

Lodging  in  bunk  rooms,  containing  from  12  to  24  bunks,  costs  $1.50 
per  night.  A  single  room  costs  from  $3  to  $8  x)er  night.  In  order  to 
secure  a  night's  lodging  it  is  necessary  to  make  application  forty-eight 
hours  in  advance,  and  the  apx)lication  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
cash. 

The  leading  gambling  house  and  dance  hall  emx)loys  three  bartenders, 

"veighers,  a  bookkeeper,  and  a  i)orter.   Baitenders  receive  $15  i>er 

le  bookkeeper,  $17.50;  weighers,  $15 ;  and  the  porter,  $10.    In  the 
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gambliug  departmeut,  one  man  at  the  crap  game,  one  man  at  the  rou- 
lette wheel,  four  faro  dealers,  one  weigher,  and  two  stud-poker  dealers 
receive  $20  a  day  each.  In  the  dance  hall  twelve  women  are  employed 
at  $50  per  week  and  25  per  cent  commission  on  all  drinks  and  cigars 
sold  through  their  blandishments.  Three  musicians  receive  $17.50  per 
day  each.  The  establishment  pays  $10  a  barrel  for  water,  using  two 
barrels  a  day. 

The  proprietor  of  the  leading  saloon  states  that  his  receipts  for  the 
first  three  days  after  his  <<  grand  opening''  in  March  amounted  to 
$15,000,  and  the  average  daily  bar  receipts  from  April  1  to  June  20 
were  over  $2,000. 

The  Pavilion  (a  variety  theater  and  dance  hall)  opened  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  the  bar  receiptB  the  first  night  were  $12,200.  The 
theater  had  three  actors  and  six  actresses  under  engagement,  at  $150 
each  per  week.  Eight  girls  are  employed  in  the  dance  hall,  their  com- 
pensation being  25  per  cent  commission  on  drinks  and  cigars  consumed 
by  their  partners.  As  champagne  sells  in  this  establishment  for  $40  a 
pint,  and  is  frequently  called  for,  their  earnings  are  large,  even  meas- 
ured by  Klondike  standards,  one  girl  stating  that  her  commissions  for 
the  first  week  amounted  to  $750. 

The  one  tinsmith  in  Dawson  did  a  large  business  during  the  winter, 
principally  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves,  over  600  having  been  made, 
ranging  in  price  from  $40  to  $75.  Quite  a  number  of  ranges  were 
made;  a  range  constructed  of  Ko.  IG  iron,  5  by  3  feet,  costing  $300, 
and  a  pastry  oven  with  a  capacity  of  72  loaves  costing  $500.  This 
establishment  sells  a  Yale  night-lock  for  $6  and  a  pair  of  door  butts 
for  $16.  From  five  to  ten  workmen  were  constantly  employed  during 
the  winter,  at  $1.50  per  hour.  The  charge  for  outside  work  has  been 
increased  from  $2  to  $3  per  hour. 

The  principal  firm  of  contractors  and  builders  on  June  20  had  twelve 
men  employed  in  the  shop  on  various  kinds  of  woodwork,  at  wages 
ranging  from  $10  to  $17  per  day.  Skilled  woodworkers  receive  $17, 
carpenters  $15,  and  laborers  $10  per  day,  ten  hours  constituting  a  day's 
work.  The  charge  for  outside  work  is  $20  per  day.  This  firm  charges 
$250  for  a  poling  boat  21  by  4  feet  in  size. 

Three  tailor  shops  were  running  full  of  orders  June  20.  They  charge 
$135  for  a  sack  suit  and  $150  for  a  dress  suit,  and  pay  their  workmen 
$1.50  i}Qv  hour. 

On  the  same  date  four  barber  shops  were  in  operation,  employing  from 
two  to  five  barbers  each.  The  prices  are  as  follows :  Shaving,  $1 ;  hair 
cutting,  $1.50;  shampooing,  $1.60;  baths,  $2.50.  A  barber  receives  65 
per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  his  chair,  making  from  $15  to  $40  per  day. 

The  four  laundries  in  operation  charge  50  cents  each  for  washing 
undershirts,  75  cents  for  overshirts,  and  $1.50  for  white  shirts,  and  pay 
their  help  $1  per  hour. 

Three  sawmills,  running  day  and  night  at  their  full  capacity,  produce 
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about  800  feet  per  hour  cacli.  Bough  lumber  now  costs  $150  per  thou- 
sand, as  agaiust  $140  last  year,  a  like  increase  having  been  made  in  the 
X>ricc  of  other  grades  of  product.  The  increase  in  price  was  caused  by 
the  scarcity  of  logs.  Wages  remain  the  same  as  last  year.  A  sawmill 
has  been  erected  on  Bonanza  and  another  at  the  month  of  Bear  Creek. 

Three  or  four  typewriter  operators  keep  fairly  busy,  charging  50  ceuU 
per  folio  and  25  cents  for  duplicates. 

Duriug  the  winter  newsx)apers  brought  in  over  the  trail  found  a  ready 
sale  at  $2  apiece.  On  June  13  a  news  stand  displayed  for  sale  news- 
papers aud  periodicals  as  follows:  New  York  Journal  and  World,  April 
13;  San  Francisco  Call,  May  G;  Seattle  Post-Iutelligencer,  May  8; 
Puck,  April  0:  Judge,  April  9;  Harper's  Weekly  and  Leslie^s  Weekly, 
April  7 ;  Scribner's  and  Cosmox>olitau  for  April.  The  price  of  the  maga- 
zines. Puck  and  Judge,  and  the  Journal  and  World  was  $1  each,  while 
the  weeklies  and  other  papers  sold  for  75  cents  each. 

Large  sums  of  money  were  made  by  i>ackers  at  Dawson  during  the 
winter.  Twelve  head  of  horses  wintered  there  and  were  used  success- 
fully in  sledding  supplies  to  the  mines.  One  packer  who  worked  five 
horses  states  that  he  cleared  $25,000  as  the  result  of  his  winter^s  work, 
although  he  had  to  pay  as  high  as  $1  per  pound  for  feed  and  $1,200  per 
ton  for  hay.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  experience  of  the 
unfortunate  packer  whose  disastrous  journey  to  Circle  City  last  fall 
was  described  in  the  former  report,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
here  that  the  three  horses  constituting  the  remnant  of  his  pack-train 
returned  to  Dawson  in  March,  making  the  trip  over  the  ice  in  nineteen 
days  and  drawing  950  pounds  each  on  sleds.  On  June  25  they  were  in 
excellent  condition,  and  had  been  for  some  weeks  earning  $200  a  day 
for  their  owner. 

Just  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  Klondike  the  rates  for 
freighting  reached  the  highest  i)oint  ever  paid  on  the  Yukon,  as  high 
as  $000  per  thousand  feet  being  charged  for  hauling  lumber  to  36  Eldo- 
rado, 17  miles  from  Dawson.  On  June  20  the  rates  for  packing  to  The 
Forks  (13  miles)  was  40  cents  per  pound,  10  cents  greater  than  last  year, 
while  packers  receive  the  same  wages,  $250  to  $300  per  month  and 
board.  Feed  is  scarcer  than  last  year,  oats  costing  from  30  to  50  cents 
per  x)ound.  Day  is  shipped  from  Seattle,  and  has  sold  this  summer  as 
low  as  $250  per  ton,  the  prevailing  price  being  $350  per  ton. 

Durmg  the  spring  a  great  many  horses  and  mules  were  brought  down 
the  river  in  scows,  and  on  June  25  there  were  between  200  and  300  head 
in  the  district,  nearly  all  being  used  in  packing  to  the  mines  and  in 
prospecting.  Prices  ranged  from  $250  to  $750  per  head.  At  the  above 
date  there  were  ten  2hor8e  teams  at  work  in  Dawson,  hauling  lumber, 
etc.,  the  cbarge  for  services  being  $10  per  hour,  and  all  the  teams  were 
working  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day.  Drivers  received  $300  per  month 
tuul  board. 

^derable  attention  is  being  paid  to  vegetable  gardening  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Dawsou.  One  man  Las  7  acres  x>lanted  in  potatoes,  ruta- 
bagas, cabbage,  lettuce,  and  radishes.  He  bad  three  men  emx)loyed  in 
June  at  $1.50  i)er  hour  each,  and  stated  that  he  expected  to  make  a 
small  fortune  from  his  garden  this  season. 

On  June  11  the  Yukon  Midnight  Sun,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in 
Dawson,  made  its  appearance.  It  is  a  three-column,  eight-page  sheet, 
published  weekly  at  $15  per  year;  single  copy,  50  cents.  On  the  16th 
the  first  number  of  the  Klondike  Nugget  was  issued.  It  is  a  four-col- 
umn folio,  issued  weekly,  the  subscription  price  being  $10  per  year; 
single  copy,  50  cents.  Each  office  employs  two  printers,  theii*  wages 
being  $1.50  per  hour  or  $2  per  thousand  ems.  Up  to  the  20th  of  June 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  printers  had  applied  at  the  two  offices 
for  employment.  The  job-printing  department  of  each  office  was  full 
of  orders,  the  charge  for  letter  heads,  billheads,  and  business  cards 
being  $35  per  1,000,  and  for  sixteenth-sheet  posters^  $25  x)er  100.  On 
June  25  four  or  five  men  were  on  the  ground  who  announced  that  they 
had  printing  plants  on  the  way,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  the  close 
of  the  summer  there  will  be  six  or  seven  printing  offices  iniuuing  in 
Dawson. 

Building  operations  in  Dawson  were  quite  active  during  the  spring, 
and  on  June  25  the  front  street,  which  in  October  last  contained  but  a 
score  of  scattered  buildings,  presented  for  four  or  five  blocks  a  solid 
line  of  substantial  structures,  quite  a  number  of  which  cost  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000  each,  while  between  two  and  three  hundred  resi- 
dences had  been  built  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  town.  Dressed 
lumber  is  very  largely  taking  the  place  of  logs  in  the  construction  of 
buildings. 

There  was  great  activity  in  the  Dawson  real-estate  market  all  winter, 
prices  steadily  advancing.  Property  on  the  front  street,  centrally 
located,  increased  in  value  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  front  foot  within 
two  months  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and  many  sales  were 
made.  Besidence  lots  near  the  hospital,  at  the  lower  end  of  town, 
were  worth  from  $250  to  $2,000,  the  latter  price  having  been  paid  for 
lots  on  high  ground  near  the  springs.  The  size  of  residence  lots  in  this 
section  is  50  by  60  feet.  Lots  on  back  streets,  in  the  flat,  sell  for  from 
$100  to  $1,000,  according  to  location.  The  prices  of  business  property 
on  back  streets  fluctuated  greatly.  A  lot  50  by  100  feet  on  Second 
avenue  (the  second  street  from  the  river),  which  sold  in  May  for  $10,000, 
could  have  been  purchased  on  Juno  25  for  $5,000.  This  sudden  depre- 
ciation in  values  is  attributed  by  property  owners  to  the  action  of  the 
Canadian  authorities  in  leasing  the  river  front  to  a  syndicate  for  build- 
ing purposes.  A  strip  of  land  on  the  river  bank,  1,050  feet  in  length 
and  varying  in  width  from  50  feet  down  to  a  point,  has  been  appropri- 
ated as  a  Government  reservation  and  leased  for  $30,000  x)er  year. 
The  lessees  chai:ge  a  ground  rent  of  $8,  $10,  and  $12  per  iront  foot  per 
month,  the  rental  varying  according  to  the  depth  of  the  lot.    This 
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entire  tract  bas  been  solidly  built  up,  being  ocenpied  by  restaurants, 
small  stores,  laundries,  etc.,  and  yields  to  the  lessees  a  gross  income  of 
about  $10,000  per  month. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  ITorth  American  Trans- 
portation and  Trading  Company,  working  in  harmony,  on  June  1 
adopted  a  new  scale  of  prices  for  Dawson.  The  price  of  flour  was 
advanced  from  $12  to  $16  per  hundred  pounds;  bacon,  from  40  to  50 
cents  per  pound ;  ham,  from  46  to  60  cents ;  coffee,  from  50  to  75  cents ; 
canned  corned  beef,  tongue,  etc.,  from  50  to  75  cents  per  can;  canned 
sausage,  from  75  cents  to  $1,  and  other  food  supplies  in  like  proportion. 
The  price  of  shovels  and  axes  was  increased  from  $3  to  $4;  nails, 
from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound ;  coal  oil,  from  $6  to  $8  per  5-gallon  can ; 
candles,  from  $6  to  $8  per  box ;  gum  boots,  from  $12  to  $20  per  pair ; 
whisky,  from  $17  to  $25  per  gallon.  The  average  increase  on  staples 
is  33J  per  cent,  and  on  luxuries,  50  per  cent.  With  but  slight  modifi- 
cations, these  prices  have  been  adopted  by  both  companies  at  all  points 
on  the  river.  The  representative  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
at  Dawson  states  that  the  advance  in  prices  will  not  seriously  affect 
the  working  miner,  as  he  will  be  given  the  advantage  over  the  ordinary 
purchaser  of  a  discount  on  his  year's  outfit  which  will  make  its  cost  but 
little  more  than  under  the  old  scale  of  prices. 

Early  in  June  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America  established  branches  in  Dawson,  which  are  now 
actively  engaged  in  a  general  banking  business.  The  banks  are  put- 
ting large  amounts  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  through  the  purchase 
of  gold  dust  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  During  the  first 
eight  days  after  it  opened  its  doors  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Oomnierce 
purchased  $1,500,000  worth  of  gold  dust.  Dust  is  accepted  at  $14  per 
ounce,  the  depositor  receiving  the  balance,  less  deductions,  after  assay. 
The  charge  for  exchange  is  1  per  cent.  The  new  system  is  a  great 
relief  and  accommodation  to  the  public,  as  the  cost  of  exchange  pre- 
vious to  the  establishment  of  the  banks  ranged  from  $75  to  $100  i)er 
$1,000.  Gold  dust  is  still  the  circulating  medium  in  general  use,  and 
there  is  much  complaint  of  unfairness  in  weighing,  many  of  the  smaller 
dealers  using  heavy  weights,  which  give  them  an  advantage  over  the 
purchaser  of  from  10  to  20  i)er  cent ;  but  this  condition  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  accepts 
gold  for  shipment  to  Seattle  at  2J  per  cent  per  $1,000  for  expressage 
and  2J  per  cent  per  $1,000  for  insurance.  The  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  accepts  gold  for  shipment  only  as  far  as  St.  Michaels,  charg- 
ing 2  per  cent  for  expressage  and  insurance  to  that  point.  Since  tlic 
establishment  of  the  banks  neither  company  issues  drafts. 

Complaint  is  heard  on  all  sides  at  Dawson  in  regard  to  the  mining 

regulations  in  force  in  the  districts    At  different  times  during  the  past 

sets  of  regulations  have  been  in  force,  all  radically  differing, 
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especially  ns  to  the  size  of  claims,  and  as  a  consequence  the  records-- 
are  badly  confused,  rendenng  it  necessary  to  suspend  locations  oi> 
some  creeks.  The  fault  does  not  seem  to  lie  with  the  gold  commissioner, 
who  is  a  conscientious  officer  and  has  made  every  effort  to  accommo- 
date the  public,  but  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  regulations  are^ 
formulated  in  Ottawa  by  officials  who  are  ignorant  of  local  conditions^ 
the  gold  commissioner  having  no  discretion  in  their  enforcement.  The^ 
principal  complaint  is  directed  against  the  royalty  of  10  i)er  cent 
charged  on  the  output  of  the  mines,  and  many  mine  owners  have 
announced  that  they  will  simply  represent  their  properties  during  the 
coming  winter  or  until  such  time  as  the  royalty  shall  be  declared  off 
or  moilified.  They  feel  that  the  royalty  is  a  discrimination  against  the 
I)roducer,  the  speculator  who  purchases  a  claim  for  the  purpose  of 
reselling  it  escaping  taxation. 

Under  the  regulations  in  force  June  25  creek  chaims  are  limited  te 
250  feet  along  the  general  course  of  the  stream.  The  discoverer  is 
allowed  to  locate  500  feet.  "Every  alternate  ten  claims  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  Government  of  Canada — that  is  to  say,  when  a  claim 
is  located,  the  discoverer^s  and  nine  additional  claims  adjoining  each 
other  and  numbered  consecutively  will  be  open  for  registration.  Then 
the  next  ten  claims,  of  250  feet  each,  will  be  reserved  for  the  Govern* 
meut,  and  so  on." 

A  royalty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  gold  mined  is  levied  and  collected  on 
the  gross  output  of  each  claim,  the  sum  of  $2,500  being  deducted  from 
the  gross  annual  output  of  a  claim  when  estimating  the  amount  upon 
which  royalty  is  to  be  calculated. 

The  gold  commissioner's  fees  are  as  follows:  Miner-s  license,  $10; 
location  notice,  $15;  transfer,  $2;  mortgage,  $2;  partnership  agree- 
ment, $5. 

The  duties  of  the  mine  inspectors  are  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision  of  locations,  to  see  that  the  law  in  regard  to  representation  is. 
obeyed,  and  to  collect  royalty.  When  a  discovery  is  made  on  a  new 
creek,  the  locator  is  required  to  report  to  an  inspector,  who  visits  the 
creek,  if  easily  accessible,  to  ascertain  whether  gold  has  been  discov- 
ered. If  the  creek  is  at  a  great  distance,  the  inspector  takes  the  affi- 
davits of  the  locator  and  others  as  to  the  fact  of  discovery. 

Up  to  June  23  over  3,000  free  miner's  licenses  had  been  issued,  and 
at  that  date  they  were  being  issued  at  the  rate  of  forty  per  day.  A 
miner's  license  gives  the  holder  the  privilege  of  cutting  timber  for  his 
own  use,  for  mining  i)urposcs,  the  building  of  boats,  the  construction 
of  cabins,  etc.  Timber  berths  are  granted  to  manufacturers  of  lumber. 
These  are  disposed  of  at  Ottawa,  through  the  department  of  the 
interior.  A  bonus  of  not  less  than  $250  per  square  mile  is  charged, 
and  a  stumpage  of  $2  per  1,000  feet  is  collected.  Berths  shall  not  be 
less  than  1  mile  in  breadth  and  shall  not  exceed  5  square  miles  iQ 
extent.  Not  more  than  live  berths  of  5  square  miles  each  shall  be 
7J143— No.  19 2 
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issned  to  any  one  person  in  the  provisional  district  of  the  Yukon.  The 
yearly  license  is  renewable.  The  holder  has  the  right  to  all  timber  for 
firewood  or  any  other  purpose.  All  timber  within  3  miles  of  Dawson 
has  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  people  who  desire  to  cut  their  own 
wood,  those  without  a  miner's  license  being  charged  a  stumpage  of  25 
cents  per  cord.  All  of  the  accessible  timber  lands  along  the  Lewes 
and  Yukon  rivers,  from  the  head  of  Lake  Lindeman  to  the  boundary 
line,  below  Forty  Mile,  have  been  taken  up  by  sawmill  owners  and 
specuhvtors. 

A  charge  of  50  cents  per  ton  is  made  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  hay. 

While,  as  stated,  there  is  much  ill-feeling  in  regard  to  the  mining 
regulations  in  force  in  the  district,  the  administration  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  laws  gives  general  satisfaction.  Hon.  Thomas  H.  McGuire, 
the  justice  for  the  Yukon  district,  prepared  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  local  government  and  the  functions  of  his  court: 

The  Canadian  Ciovernment  has  been  very  anxious,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  gold  miiiiug  in  their  territory  along  the  Yukon,  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  life  and  properly  and  the  preservation  of  i)eaco  and 
order.  At  first  the  population  was  sparse  and  scattered,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  presence  of  a  police  force  and  officers  having  magis- 
terial functions  would  be  sufficient,  until  it  could  be  seen  to  what 
extent  gold  might  be  found  and  whether  any  considerable  influx  of 
miners  would  take  place.  In  the  Northwest  Territories  there  bad  been 
for  many  years  a  quasi-military  force,  known  as  the  Northwest  mounted 
police,  composed  of  picked  men,  the  commissioned  officers  being  chosen 
with  special  reference  to  their  fitness  for  the  mixed  military  and  x>olicc 
duty  to  be  performed  by  the  force.  From  this  police  force  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  1895,  selected  an  exi)erienced  and  tried  officer^  lusj^ector 
Charles  Gonstantine,  who  in  1894  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Yukon  and 
had  made  a  report  on  the  state  of  things  in  the  district,  and  sent  him 
in  command  of  twenty  men  to  establish  a  police  post  at  Forty  Mile, 
which  was  then  the  center  of  the  Canadian  mining  territory.  Captain 
Gonstantine  and  Inspector  Strickland  and  these  twenty  men  came  to 
Forty  Mile  and  built  a  post  now  known  as  Fort  Constantino.  Both 
officers  had  magisterial  powers,  which  in  Canada  are  limited  to  deal- 
ing with  criminal  matters.  As  to  some  offenses,  they  had  jurisdiction 
to  try  and  punish;  as  to  more  serious  cases,  they  could  hold  a  prelim- 
inary inquiry,  and  if  they  deemed  the  evidence  sufficient,  commit  the 
accused  for  trial  by  a  competent  court.  They  had  no  civil  jurisdiction 
except  in  case  of  disputes  between  masters  and  servants,  as  to  their 
hiring,  or  wages,  or  desertion  of  employment. 

During  1895  and  1896  the  police  not  only  dealt  with  the  various 
offenses  brought  before  them,  but  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  and 
the  absence  of  a  civil  court,  frequently  dealt  with  matters  belonging 
more  properly  to  a  civil  court.  These  were  chiefly  disputes  over  the 
possession  of  chattel  property,  or  as  to  the  equitable  division  of  partner- 
ship effects,  such  as  food  and  boats,  for  i)ersons  who  had  agreed  to 
prospect  and  mine  in  partnership  very  often  fell  out  on  the  way  and 
decided  to  separate.  In  these  cases  the  officers  when  appealed  to 
would  endeavor  to  act  as  arbitrat>ors  between  the  angry  disputants, 
and  generally  succeeded  in  eft'ecting  a  fairly  satisfactory  arrangement 
'  rather  informal  proceedings  had  some  advantages  not  pos- 
by  proceedings  in  an  ordinary  court;  the}*-  cost  the  parties 
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notliing,  and  were  prompt  and  without  delay.  This  mode  of  dealhig 
with  both  crimes  aud  disputes  seems  to  have  giyen  ver*  general  satis- 
faction, for  Captain  Constantine  was  a  fair  and  just  man  and  his 
decisions  were  generally  accepted  as  impartial.  When,  however,  the 
discovery  of  the  rich  finds  on  Bonanza  and  Eldorado  set  the  world  on 
fire  aud  caused  such  an  extraordinary  rush  of  prospectors  and  miners 
to  the  Klondike,  it  became  necessary  that  a  regular  court  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  should  be  established.  Such,  a  court  already 
existed  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  territories,  having  jurisdiction 
generally  throughout  the  province,  but  so  far  no  judge  had  been 
assigned  to  reside  and  administer  justice  in  tbe  Yukon  region.  The 
Government  accordingly  selected  from  among  the  judges  of  that  court 
Mr.  Justice  McGuire,  with  instructions  to  establish  a  court  at  Dawson. 
A  clerk  of  the  court,  a  sheriff,  and  a  crown  prosecutor  were  appointed, 
aud  a  new  district  entitled  the  judicial  district  of  Yukon  created.  The 
new  coiu't  officials  arrived  in  Dawson  in  February,  1898,  and  at  once 
iuldresscd  themselves  to  the  organization  of  court  work,  first  dealing 
with  certain  prisoners  committed  to  jail  awaiting  trial.  By  the  North- 
west Territories  act  certain  offenses,  such  as  assaults,  including  aggra- 
vated cases,  stealing  of  property  not  exceeding  $200  in  value,  and  a 
few  others,  can  be  tried  by  the  judge  alone  without  a  jury.  As  to  all 
other  crimes,  with  the  consent  of  the  prisoner,  they  can  be  heard  and 
disposed  of  by  the  judge  alone,  but  the  prisoner  is  entitled  in  these 
cases  to  a  trial  by  jury.  The  jury  panel  is  composed  of  persons  chosen 
by  the  judge,  from  whom  six  are  balloted,  the  prisoner  having  the 
usual  rights  of  challenge  peremptory  and  for  cause.  So  far  no  prisoner 
has  asked  for  a  jury,  preferring  to  leave  his  case  to  the  adjudication  of 
the  judge  alone.  This  practice  permits  of  prompt  disposal  of  offenders. 
There  are  no  regular  fixed  times  for  the  sitting  of  the  court;  it  in  fact 
sits  every  day  but  Sunday,  and  whenever  tbe  prosecution  and  defense 
are  ready  the  trial  takes  place.  In  case  of  nonagreement  as  to  a  date, 
this  is  fixed  by  the  judge  after  hearing  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 

The  procedure  in  civil  cases  is  very  simple,  being  based  on  and  adap- 
ted from  the  judicature  act  in  England.  A  writ  of  summons,  with  a 
statement  of  claim  in  ordinary  language,  is  served  on  defendant,  who 
has  ten  days  within  which  to  file  an  appearance  and  six  days  further 
to  put  in  his  defense,  which  is  a  simple  statement  in  unambiguous 
terms,  of  the  facts  or  law  relied  upon.  After  the  close  of  the  plead- 
ings, on  application  by  the  plaintiff  and  on  notice  to  the  defendant,  a 
day  for  trial  is  fixed  by  the  judge.  In  all  civil  actions  where  the  claim 
is  ex  contractu  and  does  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  in  actions  in  tort  not 
exceeding  $500,  the  parties  are  not  entitled  to  a  jury;  in  all  other  cases 
either  party  may  demand  a  jury  of  six,  selected  as  in  criminal  cases. 
Ko  regular  times  for  the  sittings  of  court  to  try  causes  generally  are 
fixed,  but  each  case  is  tried  as  soon  as  the  parties  are  or  ought  to  be 
ready. 

The  sheriff  is  at  present  Superintendent  Constantine,  the  oflQcer  in 
command  of  the  police.  The  police  are  employed  in  executing  war- 
rants and  summoning  witnesses  in  criminal  causes,  aud  generally  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  decisions  of  the  court. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  mining  business,  the  largo  interests  involved, 
and  the  frequent  necessity  for  immediate  action,  a  liberal  use  is  made 
of  the  procedure  by  way  of  injunction,  with  or  without  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  i*eceiver.  Where  the  circumstances  warrant  it,  the  summons 
to  the  other  side  to  show  cause  why  an  injunction  should  not  issue 
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contains  an  iuteriui  iojauction  outil  tlie  return  day  of  the  summons, 
usually  the  second  or  third  day  after  service. 

The*  popolation  and  conditions  in  Alaska  are  very  similar  to  those 
in  Yukon,  and  a  similar  mode  of  administering  civil  and  criminal  law 
there  would  be  as  suitable  as  it  has  been  on  this  side  of  the  booudaiy 
line.  A  military  officer  or  officers,  selected  with  regard  to  his  or  their 
coolness  and  judicial  east  of  mind,  and  supx>orted  by  a  safficient  force 
of  men,  would  very  satisfactorily  enforce  law  and  order  in  the  sparsely 
settlecl  i)ortions  or  in  the  smaller  mining  camps.  When  the  growth  of 
population  has  sufficiently  increased  a  court  of  general  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  sitting  at  some  central  i>oint.  would  be  required. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory  data  relative  to  tbc 
outi>ut  of  gold  for  the  Klondike  district.    Many  of  the  minors  refuse  to 
give  any  information  whatever  as  to  the  yield  of  their  mines,  referring 
inquirers  to  the  office  of  the  gold  commissioner,  where  it  was  learned 
that  up  to  June  24  nearly  $500,000  had  been  collected  in  royalties, 
indicating  a  gross  output  thus  accounted  for  of  nearly  $5,000,000.    At 
that  date  the  clean  ups  were  practically  completed,  the  officials  stating 
that  they  would  probably  collect  royalty  on  $2,000,000  more  during 
the  summer.    There  has,  without  doubt,  been  considerable  evasion  of 
the  royalty,  and  it  is  probable  that  for  this  reason  $500,000  will  be 
unaccounted  for,  while  the  claims  and  lays  which  have  produced 
$2,500  or  less,  and  which  are  therefore  exempt  from  taxation,  have 
probably  produced  $1,000,000.    The  bankers  and  the  agents  of  the 
commercial  companies,  who  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  facts, 
practically  agree  in  placing  the  output  for  the  season  at  $9,000,000, 
and  they  divide  this  aggregate  among  the  creeks  as  follows:  Eldorado, 
$4,000,000;  Bonanza,  $3,000,000;  Hunker  and  Bear,  $1,000,000;  Domin- 
ion, Sulphur,  and  all  other  creeks,  $1,000,000.  {a)    Many  enthusiastic 
writers  in  newspapers  and  company  prospectuses  have  placed  the  prob- 
able yield  of  the  Klondike  mines  for  the  season  at  from  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000,  but  no  intelligent  man  on  the  ground  who  is  acquainted 
with  conditions  has  placed  the  figure  above  $12,000,000.    The  mint 
returns    and    statements  of  private   purchasers    show    that    about 
$2,750,000  in  gold  dust  was  received  from  the  Yukon  up  to  August  1, 
less  than  $300,000  of  this  amount  coming  from  points  on  the  river  below 
the  Klondike,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  mint  officials  that  $4,000,000 
more  will  be  received  by  the  close  of  navigation.    This  would  leave  in 
the  Klondike  district  fully  $3,000,000  of  the  past  season's  product,  in 
addition  to  the  $1,500,000  or  $2,000,000  held  over  from  last  year.    It  is 
probable  that  a  much  larger  amount  than  that  estimated  by  the  mint 
officials  will  be  brought  out,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  $3,000,000 
in  gold  dust  will  be  retained  in  the  district  as  a  circulating  medium 

aTlio  iiiiut  returns  and  reports  from  private  melters  and  roluierfl  show  that  on 
November  1  the  total  receipts  of  gold  from  the  Yukon  since  July  1  had  amounted  to 
$10,055,270.    These  figures  indicate  that  the  estimate  given  in  the  text  is  probably 
000  below  the  actual  output. 
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and  for  investiuent  in  mining  properties  and  business  enterprises.  TLe 
fact  tliat  money  commands  from  5  to  10  per  cent  interest  per  month 
will  have  an  important  effect  in  keeping  gold  dust  in  the  country. 
The  returns  from  the  Seattle  assay  office  show  that  Eldorado  gold 
mints  from  $14.70  to  $15.60  per  ounce  and  Bonanza  from  $15.00  to 
$17  per  ounce. 

While  the  output  as  here  stated  must  prove  disappointing  to  many 
people  on  the  outside  who  have  invested  in  Klondike  properties,  and 
who  have  been  led  by  alluring  prospectuses  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
three  or  four  times  as  groat  as  it  really  was,  the  production  is  remark- 
able when  the  adverse  conditions  are  considered.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  many  men  who  were  anxious  to  work  were 
unable  to  do  so,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  no  one  time  during  the  sea- 
son were  there  more  than  2,000  men  at  work,  while  less  than  1,000 
made  full  time  for  the  working  period  of  about  six  months.  This  would 
indicate  a  production  of  over  $9,000  to  the  man — a  most  extraordinary 
yield,  and  one  which  was  probably  never  equaled  in  any  other  placer 
mining  district  in  the  world. 

There  have  been  no  new  developments  during  the  winter  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dawson  worthy  of  special  mention,  except  on  Dominion 
and  Sulphur  creeks  and  in  the  bench  claims  at  the  mouth  of  French 
Gulch.  A  great  many  stampedes  occurred,  and  up  to  June  23  the 
number  of  recorded  claims  in  the  district  had  increased  to  nearly  9,000, 
as  against  1,000  October  1,  1897.  A  large  number  of  bench  claims 
were  located,  there  being  on  June  23,  approximately,  300  such  claims  on 
Eldorado,  300  on  Bonanza,  50  on  French  Gulch,  30  from  Little  Skookum 
over  to  Eldorado,  and  15  on  Sulphur  Creek.  As  tlie  result  of  inquiry 
among  intelligent  operators  and  conservative  mining  experts,  it  is  ix)ssi- 
ble  to  make  a  detailed  statement  relative  to  the  season's  developments 
and  the  character  of  the  various  creeks: 

Eldorado  forks  at  claim  No.  47,  where  Chief  Gulch  comes  in  from  the 
southeast.  Good  prospects  have  been  found  above  the  forks,  but  no 
mines  have  been  proved.  Prom  38  to  47  little  has  been  done,  but  that 
portion  of  the  creek  may  be  as  good  as  the  rest.  All  below  38  is 
known  to  be  good.  In  one  respect  Eldorado  is  better  than  any  creek 
ever  worked  in  the  district,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  that  is, 
all  the  claims  from  the  mouth  up  to  38  that  have  been  prospected  at 
all  have  proved  to  be  very  rich,  and  uniformly  rich.  There  is  not  a 
claim  in  the  4  miles  that  is  not  worth  $200,000,  and  few  of  them  are 
worth  as  little  as  that,  some  being  worth  a  great  deal  more. 

On  Bonanza  the  last  winter's  work  was  done  largely  by  layholders. 
The  fact  that  the  owners  gave  their  claims  out  on  lays  is  a  pretty 
good  indication  that  they  had  not  proved  the  value  of  their  claims  or 
they  would  not  have  given  a  lease  at  50  per  cent.  Many  layholders 
complain  that  they  made  only  wages  or  but  little  more,  and  in  some 
cases  less.    This  is  particularly  true  of  Bonanza  below  Discovery, 
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where  many  lays  were  abandoned  daring  tke  winter;  yet  on  a  unmb^ 
of  claims  a  long  distance  down  Bonanza,  as  far  as  60  below  Discovery, 
it  is  claimed  that  very  good  pay  was  taken  ont.  Some  of  tbeso  repre- 
sentations may  be  caused  by  a  desire  to  boom  values;  bat  in  other 
cases  it  is  pretty  certain  that  very  good  claims  have  been  proved.  The 
best  claims  on  lower  Bonanza  are  not,  at  best,  one-half  as  rich  as  the 
ordinary  claims  on  Eldorado.  On  upper  Bonanza,  in  the  20^8  and  SCFs, 
very  rich  pay  has  been  found — in  many  cases  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
good  as  in  some  of  the  Eldorado  claims.  From  a  little  below  Discovery 
to  about  40  above  Discovery  on  Bonanza  a  large  proportion  of  the 
claims  have  been  proved  to  be  rich.  This  is  about  the  same  number 
of  claims  that  have  been  proved  on  Eldorado  up  to  Chief  Gulch. 
Bonanza  is  much  wider  than  Eldorado,  and  consequently  has  not  been 
as  thoroughly  prospected  as  the  latter,  and  as  far  as  known  the  profits 
of  working  would  not  be  much  more  than  one-third  as  mnch  as  the 
profits  of  Eldorado  claims.  Bonanza  is  more  spotted  than  Eldorado, 
where  the  pay  is  confined  in  a  narrow  channel. 

Hunker  Creek  is  much  like  Bonanza  so  far  as  the  developments  show, 
being  spotted.  From  Discovery  down  to  about  40  below  nearly  all  the 
claims  that  have  been  exploited  to  any  extent  have  proved  to  be  as  rich 
as,  if  not  richer  than,  the  average  good  claims  on  Bonanza  from  Dis- 
covery  up.  Below  40  to  the  mouth  and  above  Discovery  very  little 
work  has  been  done.  Lower  Hunker  is  very  wide,  and  offers  good 
opportunities  for  hydraulic  mining,  if  feasible  methods  of  hydraulic 
mining  can  be  brought  into  use. 

Bear  Creek,  from  19  above  to  19  below  Discovery,  has  six  or  eight 
claims  that  have  been  worked  and  have  turned  out  very  well,  compar- 
ing favorably  with  good  Hunker  and  Bonanza  claims,  but  nothing  like 
as  rich  as  Eldorado  claims.  The  remainder  of  Bear  Creek  has  not  been 
prospected. 

Gold  Bottom  Creek  has  one  or  two  good  claims,  and  others  are  likely 
to  be  found. 

All  Gold  Creek  is  proving  better  than  was  generally  expected  last 
year. 

Monte  Cristo,  Fox,  Examiner,  Mosquito,  Klondike  Bar,  Alki, 
O'XeiPs,  Lindow,  Leotta,  Lucky,  Independence,  Victoria,  Quigley, 
Nugget,  Magnet,  Adams,  Hester,  French,  Montana,  and  Gauvin  creeks 
have  all  been  located  their  full  length,  and  there  has  been  considerable 
speculation  in  the  properties  on  those  creeks  during  the  past  winter; 
but  no  reports  of  rich  discoveries  on  them  have  been  received  in  Daw- 
son, and  if  any  rich  prospects  had  been  found  they  would  have  been 
reported.  It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  while  the  creeks  may  turn 
out  well,  they  have  not  been  proved  as  yet.  The  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  proved  is  no  indication  that  there  may  not  be  rich  claims  on 
them.  So  far,  on  none  of  the  creeks,  except  the  four  or  five  rich  ones, 
V  claims  been  proved  of  valae  except  very  near  the  mouth  of  a 
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few  of  them;  for  example,  the  first  two  claims  on  Skooknm,  a  branch 
of  Bonanza,  have  been  i>royed  to  be  quite  rich.  So  it  is  with  a  number 
of  other  of  these  creeks;  but  farther  up,  while  good  prospects  have 
been  found  in  a  number  of  cases,  no  claims  to  compare  with  even  the 
good,  average  Bonanza  claims  have  been  proved.  People  have  taken 
claims  on  these  tributaries  or  ^^ pups''  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them,  representing  that  they  are  as  valuable  as  claims  on  the 
main  creek.  So  far  as  known,  none  of  these  claims  on  pups,  except  at 
or  near  the  mouth,  have  been  proved  to  be  of  value.  It  would  be 
unwise  for  anyone  outside  to  buy  claims  on  any  of  these  ci*eeks  except 
upon  the  reports  of  experts  after  examination. 

Along  the  hillsides  from  No  6  Eldorado,  across  a  low  divide  into 
Skooknm,  across  Skookum  and  Little  Skookum,  but  lower  down  on 
Little  Skookum,  and  down  into  Bonanza,  are  some  extraordinarily 
rich  bench  claims.  In  most  cases  the  pay  lies  within  three  or  four 
feet  of  the  surface.  The  nuggets  found  here  are  unworn,  showing  they 
have  moved  but  a  short  distance ;  in  fact,  they  are  less  worn  thjin  the 
nuggets  found  in  Eldorado  and  Bonanza.  Many  of  the  shafts  sunk  in 
this  territory  have  uncovered  very  little  pay,  and  the  total  number  of 
claims  that  pay  well  is  very  small  compared  with  the  total  number 
located ;  but  further  prospecting  may  and  very  probably  will  develop 
a  great  many  more  claims  that  will  i)ay  very  well,  even  under  present 
methods  of  working.  At  .any  rate,  enough  has  been  shown  by  the 
shafts  sunk  where  the  poorest  pay  has  been  found  to  indicate  that  in 
time,  with  cheaper  methods  of  working  the  hUlsides,  hundreds  of  acres 
will  pay  enormous  profits.  Some  modification  of  the  California  method 
of  hydraulic  mining  can  probably  be  introduced  here. 

On  the  hillside  below  the  junction  of  French  Gulch  and  Eldorado 
six  or  eight  very  rich  claims  have  been  worked  during  the  past  few 
months.  These  claims  were  discovered  about  the  Ist  of  March. 
They  are  nearly  all  on  the  rim;  that  is,  where  the  gravel  is  thin. 
Some  deep  shafts  have  been  sunk  farther  back,  and  many  shafts  have 
been  sunk  all  the  way  to  bed  rock  for  half  a  mile  or  so  below  French 
Gulch  without  finding  as  rich  pay  as  they  have  been  looking  for.  They 
have  always  found  gold,  however.  The  shafts  have  all  shown  that 
there  arc  splendid  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  cheaper 
methods. 

On  Bonanza,  at  three  or  four  points  just  below  the  junction  of  pups, 
are  other  bench  claims,  not  as  rich  as  those  of  French  Oulch  or 
Skookum,  but  still  rich  enough  to  pay  for  rocking*  So  far,  in  nearly 
every  case,  the  rich  bench  claims  that  have  been  found  are  near  the 
rim  of  the  betl  rock  as  it  begins  to  slope  from  the  deep  overcovering 
of  gravel  and  other  covering  at  the  beginning  of  the  steep  declivity, 
and  are  just  below  the  junction  of  a  small  creek  with  a  big,  rich  creek* 
Many  of  these  bench  claims  are  as  much  as  300  feet  in  elevation  above 
the  bottom  of  the  main  creek,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
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The  following  statemcut  relative  to  the  bench  claims  in  the  Klondike 
district  was  furnished  by  a  surveyor  of  the  Dominiou  Government  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject: 

The  bench  claims  of  the  Klondike  district  have  probably  been  more 
of  a  surprise  to  the  average  miner  than  the  creek  claims  of  Eldorado 
and  Bonanza.    During  the  early  summer  of  1897  a  certain  amount  of 
excitement  was  created  among  the  newcomers  by  the  discovery  and 
successful  working  of  isolated  spots  on  Bonanza  that  could  hardly 
be  termed  true  benches,  but  that  were  more  of  the  nature  of  hillside 
claims.    Then  came  the  location  of  benches  on  Eldorado,  on  muck  banks 
and  slides  which  covered  the  creek-claim  pay,  under  a  law  thatprovideil 
that  the  creek-claim  extended  only  from  base  to  base  of  the  hill,  with- 
out regard  to  the  lay  of  the  bed  rock.    It  was  not  until  a  prospector  in 
September,  1897,  struck  his  pick  into  the  hillside  adjoining  the  mouth 
of  Skookum  Gulch  that  the  true  richness  and  nature  of  the  bench 
claims  of  the  Klondike  were  demonstrated.    Although  the  surliice  of 
this  man's  ground  was  a  steep  hillside,  he  had  struck  the  lip  of  a  terrace 
of  bed  rock,  and  on  tunneling  into  the  hill  he  found  that  the  bed  rock 
was  level  with  a  large  mass  of  gravel  overlying  it.    His  first  "color'' 
was  a  $20  nugget,  and  he  is  said  to  have  taken  out  $1,100  in  one  day 
with  the  aid  of  a  rocker.    Numerous  claims  were  immediately  located 
in  the  vicinity,  but  as  none  of  them  wore  worked  for  some  time  the 
strike  gradually  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pocket.    Later  in  the 
season,  however,  a  hole  was  sunk  farther  up  the  hill  from  the  original 
discovery,  and  another  on  the  Eldorado  side  of  the  hill,  and  good  pay 
was  struck  on  a  higher  terrace  than  that  on  which  the  original  dis- 
covery was  made.    The  usual  excitement  followed,  and  miners  began  to 
prospect  in  earnest.    Little  Skookum  benches  were  the  next  ones  struck, 
and  then  came  the  discovery  of  the  extraordinarily  rich  French  Gulch 
benches  and  the  Adams  Gulch  benches.    All  these  strikes  were  at  a 
vastly  higher  level  than  anyone  had  expected  to  find  gold,  and  from 
the  character  of  these  bench  diggings  people  have  been  led  to  discard  the 
pocket  theory  in  favor  of  others  that  agree  more  closely  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  pay  has  been  found.    Taking  all  the  conditions 
into  consideration,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  gold  was 
originally  deposited  at  a  much  higher  level  than  that  of  the  present 
creek  beds,  and  that  the  creeks  have  gradually  eroded  the  bed  rock  and 
crosscut  or  sluiced  down  the  ]>ay  to  its  present  level  in  the  gulches. 
Whether  similar  benches  will  bo  struck  in  the  Indian  Iliver  district 
remains  to  be  demonstrated.    Reports  have  reached  Dawson  of  strikes 
in  that  district,  but  the  formation  of  the  country  there  does  not  encour- 
age the  belief  that  anything  similar  to  Eldorado  and  J^>onanza  benches 
will  be  found  in  that  district. 

The  hills  on  either  side  of  the  gulches  have  a  gradual  slope  from 
the  summits  to  the  creek  beds,  and  as  fiir  as  a  superficial  examination 
of  the  ground  can  determine  there  is  no  sign  of  any  terrace  formation 
similar  to  that  on  Eldorado  and  Bonanza;  but  the  face  of  the  country 
is  so  covered  with  rock  slides,  muck,  and  debris  of  every  description 
that  a  superficial  survey  of  the  ground  is  inadequate  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  lay  of  the  bed  rock,  the  great  determining  factor  in  runs  of  gold. 
The  theory  most  favorably  received  as  to  the  original  factor  in  the 
deposit  of  gold  is  that  it  is  due  to  glacial  action,  the  character  of  the 
gravel  on  the  hills  confirming  that  theory,  it  appearing  to  have  much 
of  a  glacial  than  of  a  river  origin.  The  probability  is  that  bench 
"8  will  continue  to  be  found  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  each  now 
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strike  is  liable  to  be  more  of  a  surprise  tban  the  last  oue,  aud  even- 
tually for  Lydraulic  companies  the  bills  may  prove  to  be  a  vastly  better 
workiug  proposition  than  the  gulcLes,  owiug  to  the  latter  having  so 
little  grade  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  fall  enough  for  dump.  Once  the 
water  can  be  brought  on  to  the  benches  from  the  creeks  (aud  this  can 
not  be  until  the  latter  are  worked  out),  an  enormous  amount  of  gold 
will  be  taken  from  the  hillsides,  and  the  world  will  probably  bo  more 
surprised  than  ever  at  the  wealth  of  the  Klondike. 

On  the  Indian  Eiver  side  two  creeks  have  so  far  proved  of  value. 
Dominion  and  Sulphur,  which  head  very  close  together  near  one  of  the 
domes,  then  rpread,  and  finally  join  before  entering  Indian  River,  about 
25  miles  below.  Dominion  has  been  proved,  as  far  as  indications  go,  to 
be  as  rich  as  Bonanza,  and  probably  richer,  from  a  little  below  Upper 
Discovery  (so  called)  to  some  distance  below  Lower  Discovery.  Alto- 
gether 326  claims  have  been  located  on  Dominion,  or  about  30  miles. 
From  some  little  distance  below  Lower  Discovery  Dominion  has  not 
been  prospected,  yet  it  has  been  boomed  for  the  whole  distance. 
Between  the  two  Discoveries  and  for  some  distance  on  either  side  (about 
4  miles)  exceedingly  good  prospects  have  been  found,  and  claims  range 
in  value  at  about  $50,000,  as  against  $25,000  in  February.  Some 
claims  have  been  proved  to  bo  worth  more  than  the  prices  offered. 
Two  claims  above  Upper  Discovery  were  recently  purchased  by  one  of 
the  most  conservative  operators  in  the  district  for  $40,000  each.  It 
may  be  said  that  so  far  as  proved  Dominion  shows  up  better  than  did 
Bonanza  a  year  ago. 

On  Sulphur,  from  about  40  above  to  32  below  Discovery  (nearly  7 
miles),  hardly  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  that  has  not  shown  very  good  pay, 
and  claims  in  this  territory  are  held  at  from  $20,000  to  $40,000,  sales 
having  recently  been  made  on  this  basis.  A  claim  just  below  Dis- 
covery which  was  offered  for  $6,000  in  April  could  not  be  bought 
in  June  for  $30,000.  The  creek  is  narrow  and  the  pay  somewhat  con- 
fined, and  it  can  be  easily  worked.  It  is  about  the  same  as  the  other 
creeks  in  depth.  Owners  on  Sulphur  and  upper  Dominion  who  are  not 
in  need  of  money  are  holding  their  properties,  believing  they  will  turn 
out  as  rich  as  claims  on  Eldoriido. 

Eureka  Creek  comes  into  Indian  Kiver  from  the  other  side.  While 
some  prospecting  has  been  done,  no  sensational  reports  have  reached 
Dawson,  and  although  claims  are  held  at  good  prices  the  developments 
have  caused  no  boom. 

Quartz  Creek,  which  also  runs  into  Indian  Eiver,  has  never  been 
prospected  to  any  extent.  It  is  a  large  creek  and  may  turn  out  well, 
but  so  far  no  pay  has  been  found. 

Cariboo,  Calder,  and  Ophir  lie  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  have 
not  been  prospected  to  any  extent,  and  no  rich  pay  has  been  found  on 
them. 

Gold  llun,  a  branch  of  Dominion,  lately  reports  good  prospects,  and 
is  so  situated  that  it  is  believed  that  good  i>ay  certainly  will  be  found 
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iu  it.    It  heads  in  the  divide  between  Sulphur  and  Domiuiou  and  mus 
into  Dominion. 

All  other  creeks  in  the  Indian  River  district  have  been  fully  located| 
but  so  far,  except  in  some  cases  on  claims  near  the  junction  of  the  main 
stream,  show  no  indications  of  rich  claims.  They  may  be  rich,  but  they 
have  not  been  x^rospected. 

Of  the  creeks  flowing  into  the  Yukon  immediately  below  Dawson, 
Moosehide  is  the  most  favorably  situated,  being  but  3  miles  from  town. 
Good  enoufifh  pay  has  been  found  in  the  gravel  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  creek  can  bo  worked  profitably  under  some  modification  of 
existing  hydraulic  methods.  Colorado  and  Deadwood  have  simply  been 
stampeded  and  located,  no  x^rospecting  having  as  yet  been  done. 

On  all  of  the  streams  in  the  Henderson  Creek  district  considerable 
energy  has  been  expended  in  locating,  but  very  little  in  prosx>ecting. 
While  there  may  be  rich  pay  on  Henderson  Creek  and  some  other 
streams  iu  the  district,  so  far  nothing  but  good,  ordinary  wages  diggings 
have  been  found. 

Most  of  the  creeks  entering  the  Yukon  above  Dawson  are  remem- 
bered only  by  the  people  who  stampeded  them.  Very  little  work  has 
been  done  on  any  of  them,  and  no  good  prospects  are  reported.  There 
may  be  rich  x)ay  in  all  of  them,  but  no  work  has  been  done  to  prove 
whether  they  are  valuable  or  not 

During  the  winter  two  men  who  had  been  cutting  wood  on  the  island 
just  below  the  mouth  of  Enslay  Creek,  10  miles  above  Dawson,  sunk  a 
shaft  to  bed  rock  and  found  pay.  They  went  through  12  feet  of  muck 
and  25  feet  of  gravel — round,  washed  gravel  deposited  by  the  Yukon. 
Eich  pay  was  found  in  the  seams  of  the  bed  rock.  They  found  small 
I)ay,  consisting  of  tine  gold,  in  the  gravel,  but  irregularly  distributed. 
Bed  rock  was  reached  just  before  warm  weather  set  in,  and  little  drift- 
ing could  be  done  on  account  of  the  inflow  of  watery  consequently  it 
was  not  i)roved  whether  pay  was  continuous  or  only  spotted.  As  high 
as  $8  was  found  in  a  single  pan,  the  dirt  being  taken  from  a  bed-rock 
seam.  The  island  was  given  the  name  of  Monte  Cristo.  Considerable 
excitement  was  caused  by  this  discovery,  and  all  the  islands  for  15  or 
20  miles  above  and  below  Dawson  were  quickly  staked.  Owing  to  the 
ruling  of  the  gold  commissioner,  that  claims  might  not  be  recorded  in 
any  locality  until  gold  had  been  proven  to  exist  there,  most  of  these 
locations  have  been  abandoned,  because  at  that  time  warm  weather  was 
coming  on  and  it  was  impossible  to  sink  shafts.  That  there  is  consid- 
erable gold  in  the  gravel  and  on  the  bed  rock  on  these  islands — in  fact, 
in  the  bed  of  the  whole  Yukon  in  the  vicinity  of  Dawson — there  can  be 
no  doubt.  An  island  such  as  Monte  Cristo  has  some  advantages  for 
working,  as  the  current  of  the  river  can  be  utilized  for  raising  water, 
pumping,  and  hoisting  gravel.  If  the  pay  should  be  proved  continuous 
•oughout  the  island  as  in  the  shaft  sunk,  it  will  pay  very  well  to 
it. 
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Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  dredging  for 
gold  in  tUe  river  and  creek  beds,  but  there  are  so  many  opportunities 
for  the  investment  of  capital  where  there  is  a  greater  certainty  of 
return,  and  so  much  ground  that  is  not  taken  up  where  it  is  known 
that  there  is  pay  and  where  it  is  known  that  hydraulic  methods,  etc., 
can  be  used  to  advantage,  that  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before 
dredging  in  the  river  bed  will  bo  resorted  to.  Ultimately  dredging  will 
be  done,  but  only  after  considerable  experimenting  has  been  done  to 
show  where  there  is  good  pay  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  ami  also  after 
cost  of  working  has  been  reduced,  because  dredging  can  not  bo  done 
unless  the  cost  is  low,  for  the  simple  reason  that  dredges  can  not  handle 
large  quantities  of  gravel  as  compared  with  hydraulic  appliances.  It 
would  cost  a  great  deal  to  bring  in  dredges,  and  there  would  be  a  large 
risk  in  such  enterprises.  There  are  certainly  great  opportunities  for 
dredging  in  tlie  Yukon  and  its  tributaries,  but  it  will  i)robabIy  not  be 
extensively  undertaken  for  the  present,  as  there  are  many  problems  to 
be  solved;  moreover,  the  seasons  are  short,  and  it  is  not  known  to  a 
certainty  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  not  frozen  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  work  it  at  all. 

Eventually  there  will  be  great  opportunities  for  hydraulic  operations 
in  the  Klondike  district.  Eldorado  and  Bonanza  creeks  have  been 
butcbered  so  far  by  drifting  and  the  subsequent  sluicing  in  summer  time 
of  the  dumps,  and  yet  not  one-quarter  of  the  gold  has  been  taken  out. 
Only  the  richer  spots  have  been  worked,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  work  any  except  the  very  rich  spots.  The  result  is  that  to-day  both  of 
those  creeks  are  ruined  in  many  places  for  a  continuation  of  the  present 
methods  of  work.  On  Eldorado  many  rich  spots  are  left,  where  it  is 
known  that  there  are  small  beds  of  gravel  containing  all  the  way  from 
$5,000  to  $50,000,  which  can  not  be  worked,  except  at  great  expense, 
by  drifting  or  even  by  summer  sluicing.  The  mine  owners  all  admit 
that  the  only  way  to  obtain  the  gold  from  any  of  these  claims  is  through 
some  systematic  method  by  which  all  the  gold-bearing  gravel  and  bed 
rock  may  be  handled  and  the  tailings  disposed  of.  About  half  of  the 
richer  claims  on  Eldorado  have  been  "gophered;"  the  other  half  will 
probably  be  next  winter,  and  after  that  there  will  be  left  on  that  creek, 
within  the  limits  of  the  creek  claims,  more  gold  than  will  have  been 
taken  out.  That  this  will  be  mined  in  time  there  can  be  little  question. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Bonanza  in  a  general  way  and  in  different 
proportion.  Some  parts  of  Bonanza  that  are  known  to  be  rich  have  not 
been  touched.  Ultimately  all  of  the  creeks  upon  which  work  has  been 
done  so  far  will  be  worked  by  some  sluicing  method,  probably  some 
mocliUcation  of  hydraulic  mining  such  as  that  in  vogue  in  California. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  capital,  for  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  for  hydraulic  mining  the  supply  must  be  brought  from  the  upper 
Klondike  in  flumes,  a  distance  of  from  50  to  SO  miles.  When  this  is  done 
the  cost  of  working  should  not  exceed  at  the  most  per  cubic  yard  what 
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may  now  be  obtaiued  from  the  injorcat  gravel  in  the  bed  of  any  of  the 
streams  wbii'U  have  been  located.  Tliwe  are  probably  l.OOU  milTO  o* 
creeks  iu  tlie  district  which  will  then  x>hj  to  work,  while  a.t  the  preeeot 
time  and  under  itresent  inethodB,  with  the  cost  of  supplies  niid  labor 
what  it  is,  there  are  not  over  4O0  claimB,  or  40  miles  of  creeka,  in  tlie 
district  which,  so  fur  as  developed,  will  pay  to  worl£.  Farther,  at  Ibe 
present  time  not  more  tiiau  from  50  to  luO  feet  in  width  of  the  richi»t 
part  of  any  creek  will  pay  to  work,  while  under  new  methods  the  entire 
widtli  of  the  creek  bed,  from  200  to  1,000  feet,  will  pay;  and  more  than 
that,  tlie  hillsides,  extending  up  ou  either  side  of  the  creek,  will  pay  as 
well  as  the  creek  bed  itself,  for  the  cost  of  working  will  be  small.  ThU 
means  that  where  oue  square  yard  will  now  pay,  a  handred  Bqnarc 
yards  will  pay  under  cheaper  methods.  The  cost  of  moving  gravel  pw 
cubic  yard  up  to  the  present  time  has  varied  from  about  A-l  to  615.  Tbe 
cost  of  moving  gravel  by  hydraulic  methods  in  use  iu  Oaliforuia  aHd 
other  Western  States  varies  from  2  to  10  cents,  or  iu  souiu  caaea  Msoe- 
wliat  more,  per  cubic  yard.  Very  little  gravel  iii  all  the  creeks  wluch 
have  been  located  so  fur  in  the  district  will  pay  less  than  $1  per  eofaie 
yard,  and  there  is  uo  reason  why  the  tost  of  working  slioold  be  any- 
where near  that  fignre.  This  leaves  an  immense  tuargiu  of  profit,  (et 
in  many  cases  whole  claims  will  yield  in  their  pay  channel  of  100  feet  or 
more  over  ^100  per  cubic  yard.  It  is  trne  tliat  hydraulic  uiining  caa 
be  conducted  on  the  Yukon  for  but  a  few  months  iu  the  year,  bnt  Ibe 
seaBoii  iu  which  water  was  obtaiuahle  in  California  and  Montana  in  Ute 
.  palmy  days  in  many  districts  and  ou  many  of  tbe  ricbcst  and  bn^ 
mines  was  uo  longer  than  tlie  season  woidd  he  on  the  Vukou.  It  wii! 
lie  impossible,  on  acconnt  of  tlie  formation  of  tlie  soil,  to  bring  water  ia 
ditches,  and  fluming  will  have  to  lie  resorted  to.  This  will  increase  ibe 
expense  considerably,  because  good  timber  for  fluming;  is  souievhu 
scarce.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  he  said,  however,  tliat  the  pa)'  is 
the  gravel  is  so  great  that  the  cspense  of  Ilaming  will  be  more  than 
counterbalanced. 

Some  problems  have  been  suggested  with  reference  to  nncormof 
the  ground  by  removing  the  mack,  moas,  etc.,  but  it  haa  been  dcnou- 
strated  that  there  is  but  little  difficulty  to  be  enconntered  iu  this  respect 
A  much  greater  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  very  few  of  the 
creeks  on  the  Yukon  is  the  grade  sufBcient  for  direct  shiieing  »fti 
hydraulic  giants.  Heavy  grade  for  the  sluice  boxes  will  bt'  required, 
for  the  reason  that  the  gravel  is  so  angular  in  shape,  verj-  few  rountM 
lobbies  being  fonud.  As  a  consequence,  it  will  be  necessary  lo  il* 
hydraulic  ndning  on  nearly  all  the  creeks  by  means  of  bydraaliceV 
vators  sach  as  are  uaeil  in  California.  This,  of  com-se,  will  add  sow- 
what  to  the  cost  of  working.  On  the  Alaska  side,  in  the  Forty  MDt 
and  some  of  the  Birch  Creek  diggings,  tbe  grade  is  grcator  and  IW 
gravel  looser,  and  sluicing  can  be  more  easily  done. 

A  company  known  as  the  Ivlomlike  Government  Concossinn,  Limitoilr 
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bas  obtained  coDtrol  of  3  miles  of  tbe  lower  end  of  Hanker  Greek  for 
hydraulic  purposes.  The  valley  of  Hunker  Creek  is  very  broad,  being 
nearly  a  mile  wide  at  the  lower  end.  The  company  has  a  twenty-one 
years-  cession.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  water  from  the  Klondike  Kiver 
at  a  point  probably  40  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Hunker.  The  bring- 
ing in  of  flumes  and  the  opening  up  of  hydraulic  mining  in  any  case 
must  be  undertaken  by  capitalists,  because  the  initial  outlay  will  be 
heavy. 

Wages  in  Dawson  in  most  lines  of  em])loyment  remain  the  same  as 
last  year.  There  was  no  regular  scale  of  wages  in  the  mines  during 
the  winter.  On  October  20  the  miners  on  Eldorado  and  Bonanza  struck 
against  the  reduction  of  wages  from  $1.50  to  $1  per  hour,  and  resumed 
work  November  14,  under  a  compromise  which  fixed  the  rate  at  91.25 
per  hour.  A  large  proportion  of  the  miners  worked  all  winter  at  that 
rate,  but  many  received  only  $1  per  hour,  while  a  few  were  paid  the  old 
rate  of  $1.50.  Early  in  May,  at  the  beginning  of  the  clean  up,  the 
mine  owners  voluntarily  restored  wages  to  the  old  rate  of  $1.50  per 
hour,  and  this  rate  prevailed  on  all  the  creeks  through  the  season. 
Bedrock  men  in  many  instances  were  paid  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  hour. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  Dawson  and  on  the  gulches 
during  the  winter,  and  there  were  sixty  patients  in  the  hospital  June 
15,  most  of  whom  were  suffering  from  scurvy.  Dr.  J.  J.  Chambers,  of 
Dawson,  furnished  the  following  statement  relative  to  this  much-dreaded 
disease: 

Scurvy  was  very  prevalent  during  the  winter,  ilost  of  the  cases 
were  among  newcomers.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  came  into 
the  country  last  year  were  men  of  sedentary  vocations — clerks,  doctors, 
lawyers,  etc. — who  had  as  a  rule  led  quiet  and  regular  lives.  Suddenly 
they  were  thrown  into  a  condition  of  intense  excitement,  entering  a 
phase  of  life  entirely  new  to  them.  For  weeks  they  had  but  little  sleep 
and  ate  their  meals  irregularly.  When  they  reached  Skagway  or  Dyea 
they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  mad  rush  for  the  Klondike, 
and  on  account  of  the  high  rate  for  packing  were  forced,  through  lack 
of  means,  to  pack  their  outfits  to  the  lakes.  The  reports  of  those  going 
out  that  food  was  scarce  here  and  that  there  was  danger  of  starvation 
created  a  high  nervous  tension  that  was  killing  in  its  effects.  Nearly 
all  underwent  great  physical  hardships,  packing  loads  on  their  backs 
for  long  distances,  without  proper  food,  over  almost  impassable  trails, 
often  carrying  packs  which  they  could  not  have  lifted  under  normal 
conditions.  The  situation  was  analogous  to  that  which  is  seen  at  a  fire, 
where  men  will  rush  into  the  burning  building  and  with  apparent  ease 
carry  out  heavy  articles  of  furniture,  which  they  could  not  move  except 
under  intense  excitement.  This  strain  lasted  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days,  and  when  they  got  to  Dawson  the  "stampeding"  had  commenced, 
and  they  went  on  trips  to  distant  creeks  for  the  pnrx>ose  of  staking 
claims.  They  would  start  out  with  two  or  three  days'  provisions  on  a 
trip  that  could  not  possibly  be  made  in  less  than  four  or  five  days. 
Being  strangers  and  not  wishing  to  impose  upon  the  hospitality  of 
miners  along  the  trail,  they  would  go  two  or  three  days  with  insuflicient 
food,  lying  outdoors  at  night  without  proper  bedding.  Then  the  river 
froze  up  and  the  food  panic  followed,  and  they  realized  their  condition 
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and  became  "  liomesick,"  the  worst  disease  witli  wliicli  we  have  tOMffr' 
ilone  of  tketiivero  milking  fortunes,  as  tbeybad  hoped  to  do,  the  nam 
fortauate,  at  best,  selling  a  claim  here  and  there  for  a  few  bnndrad 
dollars  or  working  a  few  months  at  $1  or  $1.50  pei-  hour,  which  meftns 
as  a  rule  only  lli  or  $8  per  day.  Natarally  they  bet-Htiie  dos|>oad«it. 
Their  food  was  in  many  cases  insufficient  and  lacking  in  variety.  &Iany 
had  never  cooked  before  in  their  lives,  and  as  they  were  forced  lo  (■«- 
pare  their  own  food,  they  simpUQed  matters  by  caaflnlug  theiiis«lTC« 
to  a  few  articles,  with  the  resnlt  that  their  blood  was  soon  in  an  impoT- 
erished  condition,  which  rendered  them  pecuhsirly  susceptible  to  diii- 
ease.  The  popular  notion  that  scurvy  is  the  resnlt  of  »  diet  of  barou, 
the  lack  of  exercise,  and  uncle.aiiliue3S  is  not  correct,  if  we  lunT  jntigc 
by  the  cases  that  developed  here  last  winter.  Many  men  who  wwo 
particnlarly  cleanly  In  their  pcrfsonal  habits  and  who  took  plenty  of 
exorcise  and  had  an  ample  supply  of  fruits  and  fresh  meats  were  taken 
down  with  scnrvy  in  its  worst  form,  and  some  of  theui  died.  It  » 
probable  that  ftilly  10  per  cent  of  the  newcomers  were  afl'ccted  by 
scurvy  in  greater  or  less  degree,  while  the  oldtiiuers  wore  practicuUy 
exempt  from  its  ravages.  In  all  cases  the  liver  and  spleen  were  affected 
more  or  less;  somctioies  the  bladder  was  nSccted,  and  freqnently  Uie 
prostate  gland  was  involved.  Patients  often  passed  blood  from  the 
urinary  organs  and  bowels,  and  in  many  cases  bled  from  the  gunu*,  but 
when  the  bowels  were  attacked  the  gums  were  affected  but  slightly. 

Daring  the  winter  there  were  many  eases  of  a  serious  tliroat  and  liin^ 
affection,  resulting  from  the  gase^  formed  by  burning  in  the  mittea,  ud4 
there  were  several  deaths  from  this  cause, 

Ko  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Dawsoa 
towusite  by  the  coustrnction  of  drains,  and  aa  a  conseqneiice  the  greater 
portion  of  the  flat  between  the  river  and  the  hills  is  a  bog,  which  form 
a  natural  breeding  ground  for  malarial  fever  and  i>e.sti]eiitiAl  din«H& 
On  June  "ri  there  wore  about  seventy  patients  in  the  hospital,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  being  fever  and  scurvy.  Dysentery  waa  pt«T»^ 
lent  thronghout  the  town,  many  newcomers  suQcring  severely  and  > 
number  of  deaths  being  reported  from  this  complaiut.  The  eap\if 
of  wholesome  drinking  water  is  insufficient  for  the  large  jiopDlatioft 
the  only  sources  being  two  or  three  springs  on  the  hill  at  the  lower  em! 
of  the  town  and  the  Klondike,  a  mile  or  more  from  the  eeut«r  of  poim- 
lation.  Many  ol  the  people  take  their  drinking  water  direct  froui  (be 
Yukon,  and  nearly  all  who  depend  on  this  soaree  of  supply  are  attacked 
by  dysentery.  Water  from  the  springs  costs  10  cents  a  gallon  delivmd 
in  town,  some  of  the  saloons  paying  as  high  as  *10  a  barrel  for  iL 

Tlio  charge  for  hospital  accommodations  is  $5  per  day,  medical  atten- 
dance costing  the  patient  $5  per  visit  and  special  charges  being  mad* 
for  surgery.  The  records  of  the  hospital  show  that  since  it  was  oiM>ned 
on  August  20, 1897,  it  has  taken  care  of  2tl3  patients.  Of  these,  104  bad 
scurvy,  25  fever,  25  dysentery,  aud  13  pnenmouin.  Of  lh«  28  dcatlu 
recorded,  9  were  from  fever,  7  from  pnenmouia,  aud  4  from  Gcnrvj. 
The  hospital  receives  Us  principal  support  from  suhscriptiouB,  lhM« 
\  being  in  June  about  Odd  snbsrribers  who  pay  an  annual  fee  of  3  oaoett 
[  of  gidd  (*48),    anbacribers  are  entitled  to  the  iirivilegcs  of  the  h\ 
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in  case  of  sicknoss.  Nonsabscribers  are  required  to  pay  95  per  day,  as 
stated,  and  the  physician's  fee  makes  the  cost  to  tbe  patient  $10  per  day. 

According  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  about  one  hnndred 
deaths  occurred  in  the  district  between  October  1,  1897,  and  June 
25, 1898. 

On  June  25  there  were  about  seventy-five  physicians  in  Dawson,  and 
they  were  still  coming.  Ten  or  twelve  were  actively  engaged  in  practice. 
Fees  have  been  reduced  since  last  year  from  $17  to  $10  per  visit.  The 
charge  for  office  consultation  is  $8.50,  the  patient  buying  his  own  medi- 
cine, prescriptions  costing  from  $2.50  to  $7.50.  So  far  as  could  be 
learned  by  careful  inquiry,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  charges  for  professional  or  other  services  on  the 
Klondike. 

The  river  broke  at  Dawson  on  May  8,  and  as  the  ice  moved  out  it  was 
followed  by  thousands  of  people  in  small  boats  who  had  been  waiting 
at  the  lakes  for  the  opening  of  navigation.  Over  two  thousand  people 
arrived  in  town  from  the  upper  river  in  one  day.  During  the  first  three 
weeks  in  June  five  or  six  steamboats  arrived  from  below,  bringing  four 
or  five  hundred  people  who  had  been  forced  to  spend  the  winter  at 
various  x>oiuts  on  the  lower  river,  and  by  June  25  there  were  probably 
15,000  people  in  Dawson,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  living  in  tents  or 
occupying  their  boats  at  night.  At  that  date  the  river  bank  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  was  so  thickly  lined  witli  small  boats  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  new  arrivals  to  find  a  landing  place,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  go  to  points  still  farther  away  from  the  center  of  town,  while  it  was 
exceedingly  difilcult  to  find  a  place  to  pitch  a  tent,  as  all  available  camp- 
ing ground  was  already  occupied.  All  small  boats  going  down  the  river 
are  required  to  register  at  the  customs  station  at  Lake  Tagish,  and  are 
given  a  number.  On  June  18  the  register  showed  that  7,200  boats  had 
passed  the  station,  and  it  was  estimated  that  on  an  average  each  boat 
containeil  five  passengers.  While  at  the  above  date  the  great  rush  was 
over,  boats  were  still  passing  the  station  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  it  is  probable  that  by  August  1, 40,000  people  had  left  the  lakes  for 
the  gold  fields.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  vast  number  8topi)ed 
temporarily  at  various  points  on  the  upper  river  for  the  puri)ose  of  pros- 
pecting, it  being  estimated  by  the  captain  of  a  small  steamboat  which 
ascended  the  Stewart  Kiver  on  June  19,  that  between  5,000  and  G,000 
had  gone  up  that  stream  at  the  date  named.  Eventually,  and  before 
the  river  closes,  practically  all  those  now  on  the  upper  river  and  its  trib- 
utaries will  reach  Dawson,  where  they  will  greatly  aggravate  the  diffi- 
culties which  confront  the  authorities.  The  mounted  police  stationed 
on  the  lakes  during  the  winter  adopted  the  rule  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  go  down  the  river  with  an  outfit  of  less  than  1,000  pounds, 
but  latterly  this  rule  was  not  strictly  enforced,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
probably  one-half  of  those  who  passed  through  the  lakes  were  inade- 
quately equipped  with  food  supplies.    Thousands  of  this  improvident 
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cla:«B  live  practically  peaiiiloss,  and  even  if  tlio  coiuiuertrial  coinpaoiei 
succeed  iu  getting  suflicieiit  food  supplies  into  tbe  country,  many  will 
aufier  for  the  uecessarios  of  life.  Compared  with  tlic  increase  in  pojwi- 
latioii,  tlic  opportunities  for  cmidoyment  for  wages  are  even  mon;  lim- 
ited than  they  were  last  year,  for  the  rensoii  that  tliere  lia%'c  bocii  im 
uow  developments  iu  the  district  worthy  of  note,  except  ou  I>oiinni)« 
and  Snlpbur  creeks,  while,  as  already  stated,  many  of  tbe  owners 
rich  claims  ou  Eldorado  and  Bonanza  have  nunonnced  that  they  will 
not  work  their  proportiea  next  winter  unless  the  royalty  ia  dcdared; 
oft'.  Many  men  seem  to  have  broken  up  their  homea  in  the  Stute* 
with  the  idea  of  making  permanent  homes  on  the  Yukon,  t»klug  tlielc 
families  with  them,  and  on  June  25  there  were  ftUIy  1,000  woineil 
and  children  in  the  town.  In  walking  along  the  river  frout  scores  of 
women,  lending  their  little  chiUlron  hy  the  hnod,  were  enconntored  i 
the  throng,  and  the  scene  reminded  one  of  the  conconrse  nt  a  count 
fair.  The  thoughtful  observer  could  see  nothing  in  the  iuimedial 
future  for  tbe  majority  of  these  unhappy  people  bnt  wntit  and  niiserr. 
Already  tlic  Canadian  authorities  had  taken  Rt«ps  to  induce  the  snTi>Iai' 
population  to  go  down  the  river  to  the  American  side,  niul  up  to  JoN 
2S,  probably  2,000  people  had  heeded  the  warning  and  departed  in  smiO 
boats,  many  proceeding  direct  to  St.  Michaels  for  tbe  pnr|H>se  of  retm* 
ing  home  by  ocean  steamers.  Tnless  this  movement  down  the  rirerl* 
St.  Michaels  became  more  general  than  then  seemed  probabk',  thero  wiB 
be  a  repetition  this  fall  of  the  sa^l  scenes  of  last  year,  bnt  luaDy  tium 
magnified,  and  our  Government  will  ho  obliged  to  take  t-aro  of  eight « 
ten  thousand  destitute  people  at  Fort  Yukon. 

The  commercial  companies  were  more  unfortunate  than  iisaal  in  tliof 
efforts  to  get  their  boats  into  the  river  at  the  beginning  of  the  navigs 
tion  season.  As  a  result  of  the  oscoptionally  warm  weather  in  111 
early  part  of  May,  the  break-up  of  the  ice  was  accompanictl  by  tl» 
highest  water  known  for  years,  and  tiie  four  steamboats  that  wioterri 
in  the  slough  at  Circle  City  were  carried  by  the  action  of  the  ice  far  oW 
on  the  bank,  where  the  receding  waters  left  them  high  and  dry  200  (Ml 
from  the  rnnuing  water  in  the  stream,  from  which  they  were  etit  o0  \i} 
an  immense  ice  jam.  It  was  necessary  to  blast  trenches  throagfa  lb* 
ice  and  construct  ways  to  the  channel,  and  this  M'ork  was  rendi^ 
unexpectedly  expensive  by  a  strike  of  all  the  white  and  moat  iif  Hi* 
Indian  laborers  in  Circle  City.  A  large  force  of  men  had  been  caiplofid 
for  several  weeks  in  getting  the  boats  to  a  place  of  safety,  receiving' 
compensation  of  00  cents  per  hour.  At  a  meeting  held  on  May  ]:),  Ik* 
day  afti>r  tlie  break-up,  a  rceolutEOU  was  adopted  declaring  tliat  uo  m* 
should  work  for  less  than  $1.50  per  hour,  and  was  signed  by  80  mi% 
including  several  Indians.  The  resolution  stated  that  thia  action  wil 
taken  for  the  reason  that  the  Korth  American  Transjwrtation  a» 
Trading  Company  had  raised  the  prices  of  provisions  during  tbe  winU" 
25  to  100  per  cent.    T\j\smCTfca?«\w'Kft¥.e.s  brought  the  cost  of  lonock 
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iug  the  boats  up  to  a  high  ligare,  the  representatives  of  the  companies 
stating  that  the  total  expense  was  nearly  $15,000.  The  Victoria  was 
launched  on  May  30,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Yukon,  where  she  loaded 
with  45  tons  of  flour,  nails,  etc.,  and  returned  up  river  to  Dawson. 
The  other  boats  were  not  launched  until  Jane  4,  when  the  8t.  Michael 
left  for  St.  Michaels.  The  Weave  went  to  Fort  Yukon,  where  she  loaded 
for  Dawson,  which  point  she  reached  on  June  11  with  150  tons  of  mer- 
chandise and  158  passengers.  The  Bella  proceeded  to  For((  Hamlin  and 
loaded  for  Dawson,  taking  in  tow  her  barge  at  Fort  Yukon  on  her 
return,  and  arrived  in  Dawson  on  June  24  with  390  tons  of  merchan- 
dise and  50  passengers,  having  spent  a  week  on  a  sand  bar  just  below 
Circle  City. 

The  steamer  Hamilton^  which  was  frozen  in  at  Kussian  Mission  last 
October  en  route  to  Dawson,  was  launched  June  1,  and  arrived  at 
Dawson  on  June  17  with  a  full  cargo  of  merchandise,  74  tons  of  which 
were  taken  on  at  Circle  City,  and  150  passengers. 

The  Margaret  and  the  Alice^  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company- s 
fleet,  wintered  on  the  lower  river,  and  on  June  27  had  reached  a  point 
about  20  miles  below  Circle  City,  where  the  Alice  was  fast  on  a  sand  bar 
and  the  Margaret  was  trying  to  get  her  off. 

The  John  J.  Sealey  lay  in  the  canal  at  St.  Michaels  all  winter,  and 
left  for  Dawson  on  June  16  with  a  barge  and  about  GO  passengers.  She 
dropped  her  barge  at  Anvik,  and  on  June  20  was  taking  on  wood  at 
Weare,  the  town  established  by  the  North  American  Transportation 
and  Trading  Company  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana. 

Of  the  numerous  steamboats  belonging  to  prjvate  expeditions  that 
attempted  to  ascend  the  Yukon  last  year,  only  one,  the  St.  Michaelj 
succee<led  in  getting  above  the  Tanana.  The  details  of  her  trip  from 
St.  Michaels  to  Circle  City  were  given  in  the  former  report.  The  Mare 
Islandj  Skl^Tge  side- wheel  boat  from  San  Francisco,  was  abandoned  last 
fall,  and  is  lying  in  the  canal  18  miles  from  St.  Michaels,  it  having  been 
found  that  she  drew  too  much  water  to  get  across  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon.  The  Merwin  and  the  Thomas  Dicyei^j  two  small  stern- 
wheelers,  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Nunivak,  on  the  lower  river, 
and  were  successfully  launched  in  May.  On  June  26  the  Merwin^  with 
about  40  passengers  aboard,  was  100  miles  above  Circle  City,  en  route 
to  Dawson,  and  making  a  progress  of  50  miles  a  day.  The  Thomas 
Dicyer  ran  onto  a  sand  bar  just  above  Minook  and  was  abandoned. 
Tlie  Oovernor  StonemaUy  a  small  tugboat  owned  by  a  party  of  pros- 
pectors, wintered  at  Nowikakat,  50  miles  below  the  Tanana,  and  arrived 
at  Fort  Yukon  June  3,  with  10  men  and  their  outfits.  She  ran  onto  a 
sand  bar  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Yukon  and  stuck  until  June  27,  when 
she  was  launched  and  proceeded  up  the  river.  The  May  West^  a  small 
boat  of  54  tons  register,  was  caught  in  the  ice  about  10  miles  below  the 
Tanana,  and  her  passengers,  35  in  number,  wintered  at  Minook.  She 
got  afloat  May  25  and  reached  Dawson  on  June  8,  being  the  first  boat 
7443— No.  19 3 
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to  arrive  there  this  seasoD.  The  Seattle  No.  1,  with  aboat  160  passen- 
gers^ who  left  Seattle  in  Angast^  1897,  wintered  just  below  the  T«ian% 
and  luer  passengers  spent  the  winter  at  Miuook.  She  was  laanched 
May  25  and  proceeded  up  the  river.  On  June  3  she  was  caoght  on  a 
sand  bar  18  miles  above  Circle  City,  and  remained  there  nearly  three 
weeks,  finally  reaching  Dawson  on  Jane  25  with  220  tons  of  freight  and 
140  passengers,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  eleven  months  on  their 
way  to  the  Klondike. 

The  May  West  was  the  first  steamboat  to  leave  the  Ellondike  this 
season,  as  she  had  been  the  first  to  arrive.  She  left  Dawson  on  June 
18  with  08  passengers,  the  charge  for  passage  to  St.  Michaels  being 
$100.    She  took  down  abont  a  ton  of  gold,  valued  at  $500,000. 

On  June  12  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Com- 
pany posted  the  following  notice: 

This  company  will  now  book  first-class  passage  to  Seattle  to  parties 
intending  to  ship  gold  dust  by  express  on  our  first  boat.  Bates :  Express 
on  dust  to  Seattle,  2^  i>er  cent  per  $1,000;  insurance  to  Seattle,  2\  ^er 
cent  pel*  $1,000.  First-dass  fare  to  Seattle,  including  meals  and  berth, 
$300.  Baggage  allowance,  100  pounds.  Steamer  will  leave  Dawson 
about  June  15, 1808.  No  dust  received  on  steamer  except  it  is  shipped 
by  express. 

This  announcement  caused  much  disquietude  among  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  embark  f<^ 
Seattle  or  San  Francisco,  with  the  reasonable  expectation  that  the  old 
charge  of  $175  for  i)assage  would  be  maintained,  for  nearly  all  of  this 
class  were  debarred  on  account  of  their  inability  to  produce  gold  dust 
in  amounts  of  $1,000  for  shipment,  while  but  few  had  emerged  from 
the  extortion  practiced  on  them  during  the  winter  with  the  requisite 
$300.  Events  proved  this  disquietude  in  large  measure  to  have  been 
groundless,  for  at  closing  time  on  the  15th  it  had  become  api>arent  at 
the  booking  office  that  the  select  class  designated  in  the  notice  was  not 
numerous  enough  to  insure  a  remunerative  passenger  list.  The  usual 
delay  occurred,  the  departure  of  the  company's  first  boat  being  post- 
poned from  day  to  day  until  the  24th,  when  the  Hamilton  left  for  St. 
Michaels  with  178  x)assengers,  many  of  whom  were  of  the  comi>aratively 
impecunious  class  mentioned,  the  niue  days'  delay  having  enabled  them, 
by  various  humiliating  expedients,  to  secure  the  necessary  means  to 
meet  the  greatly  increased  charge  for  passage.  The  Weave  followed  on 
the  25th  with  42  passengers  and  about  3J  tons  of  gold,  valued  at 
$1,500,000.  On  the  29th,  when  50  miles  below  the  Tanana,  the  Hamil- 
ton broke  a  hogchain  and  became  helpless  in  midstream,  and  the  Weare 
took  lier  in  tow,  arriving  at  St.  Michaels  on  July  5,  ten  days  from  Daw- 
son. Tlie  regular  "  first-class  fare'^  on  the  Weare  for  the  first  four  days 
out  from  Dawson  consisted  of  ix>orly  baked  bread,  indifferent  butter, 
stale  corned  beef,  brown  sugar,  Indian  trading  tea,  and  an  insipid  decoc- 
which  the  waiters  called  ^'coffee,"  with  bacon  and  beans  every  other 
\>r  a  change.    The  fore  on  the  JSamiltvn  was  somewhat  better,  the 
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table  being  supplied  \?ith  coffee,  dried  apples,  and  pndding.  At  the 
month  of  the  Tanana  the  first  <<ran"  of  salmon  was  enconutered,  and 
some  of  the  passengers  of  the  Weave  bought  fresh  fish,  which  they  were 
permitted  to  take  aboard,  but  against  the  protest  of  the  purser,  who, 
with  unprecedented  consideration,  objected  to  the  cook.:  being  over- 
worked. Finally  the  purser  was  persuaded  to  supply  the  boat  with 
fish,  and  during  the  last  five  days^of  the  trip  dog  salmon  was  served 
once  or  twice  a  day.  Three  deaths  occniTcd  among  the  passengers  of 
the  Hamilton  and  the  Weare  during  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage. 

The  steamer  Bella  and  barge,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's 
fleet,  left  Dawson  on  June  20,  with  150  passengers,  and  about  two  tons  of 
gold,  worth  $1,000,000,  and  arrived  at  St.  Michaels  July  3.  The  charge 
for  passage  on  the  Bella  was  $100  from  Dawson  to  St.  Michaels,  and 
the  company  charged  from  $100  to  $150,  according  to  accommodations, 
for  ])assage  from  St  Michaels  to  San  Francisco. 

At  St  Michaels  the  magnitude  of  the  Klondike  ^^boom"  became 
fully  apparent  The  first  ocean  vessel  arrived  on  June  13,  and  up  to 
July  5  there  had  been  forty  arrivals,  with  30,000  tons  of  merchandise, 
coal,  etc.,  and  nearly  2,000  passengers,  while  at  the  last-named  date 
less  than  1,000  tons  of  freight  and  not  to  exceed  250  passengers  had 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  river,  (a)  Twenty-two  ocean  vessels  were  lying 
in  the  harbor,  nearly  all  loaded  with  merchandise  for  the  Yukon,  which 
they  were  unable  to  discharge  because  of  a  lack  of  wharf  facilities  and 
the  uonarrival  of  the  new  river  steamboats  which  had  been  constructed 
on  Puget  Sound  and  elsewhere  on  the  lower  coast  for  the  Yukon  trade. 
Many  types  of  sailing  craft  were  represented,  from  a  47-ton  sloop  to  a 
five-masted  schooner  of  2,500  tons,  and  a  half  dozen  large  ocean 
steamers  lay  far  out  in  the  ofKng,  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  great 
Oaronnej  carrying  3,000  tons  of  freight  and  400  passengers,  while 
closer  inshore  was  anchored  the  United  States  gunboat  Wheeling^ 
reported  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Navy  Department  to  Bering  Sea  in 
response  to  representations  that  $30,000,000  of  Yukon  gold  would  be 
brought  out,  to  protect  this  potential  treasure  from  Spanish  privateers. 
In  the  inner  harbor  a  score  of  new  river  steamboats,  which  had  been 
towed  from  Puget  Sound  or  Dutch  Harbor,  were  being  completed 
by  the  erection  of  wheels,  the  setting  of  engines,  etc.,  and  on  shore  a 
dozen  more  were  in  course  of  construction,  while  at  the  wharves  four 
or  five  steamboats  belonging  to  the  old  companies  were  loading  for  the 
Yukon,  the  whole  scene  presenting  all  the  bustle  and  activity  of  a 
great  Atlantic  seaport. 

Ou  October  20,  1897,  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  the  following 
order : 

By  authority  of  the  President,  the  land  known  as  St.  Michael  Island, 

a  The  latest  reports  show  that  43,000  tons  of  freight  were  landed  fit  St.  Michaels 
dariug  the  season,  and  that  all  stations  on  the  rirer  have  ample  supplies^  abont 
12,000  tons  haying  been  carried  to  Dawson. 
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Alaska,  with  all  contiguous  land  and  islands  witliin' 100  miles  of  the 
location  of  the  flagstaff  of  the  present  garrison  on  that  island,  is  set 
aside  from  the  public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  declared  a 
military  reservation,  and  shall  be  known  as  Fort  St.  Michael. 

Parties  who  have,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  order,  located  and 
erected  buildings  on  the  land  so  reserved,  will  not  be  disturbed  in  their 
use  of  lands,  buildings,  and  improvements,  nor  in  the  erection  of  struc- 
tures needed  for  tlieir  business  or  residence. 

• 

Duriug  the  fall  and  winter  the  Department  issued  permits  under 
this  order  to  sixty  commercial  and  transportation  companies  and  indi- 
viduals for  the  occupancy  of  lands  bordering  on  the  harbor  of  St. 
Michaels.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  two  old  companies  had  already 
occupied  the  most  eligible  portions  of  the  water  front,  many  of  the 
new  companies  were  forced  to  locate  in  the  outer  harbor,  where  there 
is  no  protection  from  the  strong  winds  which  almost  constantly  pre- 
vail, while  some  of  the  later  arrivals  had  not  succeeded  in  securing  a 
landing  place  at  all.  The  old  companies  were  charging  a  wharfage  of 
$6  per  ton,  but  as  "wharfage"  meant  simply  the  privilege  of  landing 
freight  on  the  beach  by  means  of  lighters  and  small  boats,  no  one  was 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  discharge  cargo. 

According  to  the  best  information  obtainable  at  St.  Michaels,  about 
one  hundred  steamboats  were  equipped  during  the  winter  and  spring 
for  navigation  of  the  Yukon.  More  than  half  of  these  are  new  boats, 
built  specially  for  the  river  traffic.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
has  added  to  its  river  fleet  5  steamboats  and  G  barges,  and  the  North 
American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  has  constructed  4 
steamboats  and  5  barges.  The  new  boats  of  both  companies  are  of 
the  latest  type  and  of  high  power,  and  as  they  have  been  officered 
with  experienced  Missouri  and  Mississippi  river  men,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  successful  operation.  Several  of  the  new  companies 
have  introduced  boats  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  boats  of 
the  old  companies,  and  there  are  now  on  the  river  probably  over  20 
flrstclass  steamboats  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  from  220  to  450  tons 
of  freight  and  from  50  to  150  passengers  each.  Fifteen  or  20  new 
steamboats  were  lost  at  sea  while  being  towed  from  the  place  of  con- 
struction to  St.  Michaels,  and  the  owners  were  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  passengers  who  had  arrived  by  their 
ocean  steamers,  as  they  had  no  means  of  transporting  them  to  Dawson. 
In  this  dilemma  they  appealed  to  the  old  companies  to  carry  their 
passengers  up  the  river,  and  were  informed  that  a  new  passenger  tariff 
had  been  adopted,  the  revised  rate  being  $200  from  St.  Michaels  to 
Minook  and  $250  to  all  points  beyond,  with  an  allowance  of  250  pounds 
of  baggage.  The  new  companies  were  unable  to  meet  this  demand,  and 
as  late  as  July  9  probably  a  thousand  stranded  gold  seekers  were  still 
wondering  how  they  were  to  get  to  Dawson. 

The  cost  of  operating  steamboats  on  the  river  is  much  greater  this 

Nur  than  heretofore,  the  increase  being  principally  due  to  the  advance 
the  price  of  wood.    The  nnusually  *-  ^  which  accompanied 
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tlie  break-up  of  the  ico  carried  most  of  the  driftwood  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  or  lodged  it  at  points  so  far  from  the  main  channel  that  it  can 
not  be  reached,  and  standing  timber  that  is  accessible  from  the  river 
is  becoming  very  scarce.  The  two  old  companies,  as  already  stated, 
had  between  6,000  and  7,000  cords  of  wood  cut  during  the  winter  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Yukon,  at  a  cost  of  $5  i>er  cord,  and  this  supply  will 
probably  prove  ample  for  that  stretch  of  the  river  during  the  present 
season.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  new  companies  passed  down  the 
river  late  in  May  and  made  contracts  with  choppers  at  various  points 
to  cut  wood  for  his  boats  at  $12  per  cord,  and  his  action  caused  the 
price  to  advance  to  that  figure  at  all  the  wood  yards  on  the  river.  In 
anticipation  of  this  condition,  both  of  the  old  and  several  of  the  new 
companies  shipped  large  quantities  of  coal  from  British  Columbia  to 
St.  Michaels  last  spring  and  are  using  it  on  the  lower  river.  During 
the  winter  an  immense  bed  of  coal  of  good  quality  was  discovered  on 
the  Eoyukuk  Biver,  about  400  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  discoverers 
state  that  the  coal  bed  is  30  feet  thick  and  extends  two  miles  along  the 
river  bank,  whence  it  can  be  loaded  onto  barges  with  little  labor.  A 
specimen  of  this  coal  submitted  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  test 
showed  the  following  analysis: 

Moisture 6.18 

VolatUe  matter 37.43 

Fixed  carbon 52.76 

Ash 3.63 

Coke 00 

100.00 

Coal  of  fair  quality  has  also  been  found  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Yukon,  a  short  distance  above  Minook,  and  is  being  mined  this  season 
and  sold  to  the  steamboats  for  $17  per  ton.  These  discoveries,  with  the 
extensive  deposits  of  coal  known  to  exist  at  several  points  on  the  upper 
river,  offer  an  easy  solution  of  the  fViel  problem  for  the  entire  valley  of 
the  Yukon. 

At  Fort  Yukon  on  May  30  a  number  of  Indian  pilots  who  had  passed 
the  winter  there  announced  to  the  agents  of  the  companies  that  they 
would  not  work  for  less  than  $20  a  day  or  $1,500  for  the  season.  As 
no  white  pilot  who  has  not  made  two  or  three  trips  through  the  Yukon 
Flats  can  take  a  large  steamboat  from  Fort  Yukon  to  Circle  City  at  low 
water,  and  as  a  Yukon  Indian  on  a  strike  has  never  been  known  to 
modify  his  demands,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  rate  prevailed  during 
the  summer.  This  season  both  of  the  old  companies  imported  from  the 
States,  under  yearly  contract,  a  large  number  of  steamboat  men  to  han- 
dle their  boats.  Captains,  pilots,  and  engineers  receive  $100  per  month, 
and  firemen,  cooks,  and  deck  hands  $75  per  month. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  this  summer  that  the  Lewes  Biver  and  the 
lakes  can  be  navigated  successfully.  Five  or  six  small  steamboats  of 
an  average  length  of  50  feet  and  10-foot  beam  were  built  on  Lake  Ben- 
nett-, and  a  regular  line  has  been  established  between  the  head  of  Lake 
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Bennett  and  Dawson.  A  portage  of  about  tbree  mile*!  iii  inadu  by  means 
of  H  tramway  at  the  tir;ind  Cauyon  and  White  Horse  BjipitU.  The  serv 
ice  13  limited  almost  eutirely  to  paaaengor  traBic,  tUo  faro  for  tJio  dnwo 
trip  being  >125  and  for  the  up  trip  1200,  with  a  baggage  alluwauoeoT 
150  pounds.  The  round  trip  between  Dawsou  and  tlie  beiwl  of  Lake 
Bennett  bus  been  made  in  twelve  days,  (a ) 

Tbe  bardsbips  and  espeuso  of  the  journey  from  the  const  to  the  lakes 
by  way  of  the  Dyoa  and  Skagvray  trails  have  been  greatly  redoced 
since  last  fall,  when  the  price  of  packing  reached  47  centa  per  ponnd 
on  the  former  and  CO  cents  per  pound  on  tbe  latter  trail.  The  Djn 
trail  has  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  an  electric  trarnvray  from  the 
foottotbceummttof  Chilkoot  Pass  and  the  rate  for  packing  from  lift* 
to  Lake  Lindeman  reduced  to  12  centa  per  iwaud.  On  the  Skagwa; 
route  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  is  in  conrse  of  constrnutioo,  aod  it  ii 
expected  tliat  it  will  be  completed  to  tbe  summit,  18  miles  from  U* 
const,  by  the  clow  of  the  working  season.  The  line  as  projected  Till 
have  its  temporary  northern  terniinns  on  Taku  arm  of  Iiikke  Tagiib, 
which  point  will  undoubtedly  be  reached  ne^it  year.  The  euterjinMi* 
backed  by  American  capital,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  tbe  oompanyti 
e.\tend  tbe  line  eventually  to  Fort  Selkirk,  tbe  head  of  navigation  faf 
large  steamboats. 

The  Stikeeu  route,  via  Wraugell  and  Lake  Teslin,  is  pranoaMol 
impracticable  by  those  who  reached  the  Klondike  this  sninnier  ftn 
tlicir  camp  at  tbe  head  of  Lake  Teslin,  where  they  were  forced  tospod 
tbe  winter. 

The  Ashcroft  and  Edmonton  trails,  known  as  tbe  '-ovcrlniid  routtiL' 
have  proved  to  be  death  traps.  The  Ashcroft  trail  starts  fron  Ik 
town  of  that  name,  which  is  located  on  the  Canadian  Pacillo  KaitwV' 
in  British  Columbia,  and  follows  tbe  Fraser  Hiver  for  over  200  nte 
to  Qnesndle,  a  small  Indian  trading  post.  From  tbia  point  it  moaiiilfn 
for  (iOO  miles  through  almost  impassable  bogs,  fallen  timber,  aod  twi 
mountain  streams,  and  across  numerous  divides,  to  the  town  of  1^ 
graph  Creek,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Stikeeu  River.wlierttbi 
traveler  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  that  far  finds  that  he  still  tat 
before  him  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Stikeen  ronte,  uow  praeUttSj 
abandoned. 

The  Kdmouton  route  begins  at  the  town  of  Edmonton,  the  nortlKn 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  tbe  Canailian  Pacific  Batlway.  Tbo  first  Blip 
of  the  Journey  is  made  by  cart  or  pack  animals  to  Athabasca  'iniwl'tr 
about  100  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  From  this  point  tbe  traveler  |b 
ceeds  by  boat  down  the  Athabasca  Biver  to  Athabasca  Iiak«,  thftt* 

a  At)  oQIcJal  report  to  the  Uuited  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey  ttom  Um  Hf* 
ililiciD  nLich  condnFtod  a  survey  of  tlis  Viilcon  dolta  during  the  p»st  Hiitninn' (tsV 
that  n  channol  nith  a  depth  of  8  leet  at  low  tid«  ba«  beeu  1ocftt«d  at  tb«  aoatlMe 
month  of  the  Yukon,  lliis  new  roato  ivill  rednce  the  vojnfe  aliout  IWO  mUM,x 
(owhlv  ocenii  aUamt^rB  of  ordinary  druft  laooter  the  dvi^  nnd  aftoanil  it  UOmV 
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down  Slave  Eiver  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  across  the  lake  into  the 
Mackenzie  Biver,  down  the  Mackenzie  to  the  month  of  Peel  Eiver  and 
np  that  stream  to  Fort  McPherson,  1,950  miles  from  Ednwnton.  From 
Fort  McPherson  there  is  a  difficult  portage  of  90  miles  to  La  Pierre 
House,  on  Bell  Biver,  a  tributary  of  the  Porcupine.  There  a  boat  is 
constructed  and  the  journey  by  water  resumed.  It  is  40  miles  from  La 
Pierre  House  to  tfiis  mouth  of  Bell  Biver,  whence  the  traveler  descends 
the  Porcupine  300  miles  to  Fort  Yukon,  situated  on  the  Yukon  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Porcupine.  There  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Edmon- 
ton route  known  as  the  Peace  Biver  route.  This  trail  runs  to  the  north- 
westward from  Edmonton  to  the  west  end  of  Little  Slave  Lake,  about 
200  miles,  thence  to  Peace  Biver,  85  miles,  and  thence  to  Fort  Dnnve- 
gau,  GO  miles.  Beyond  Fort  Dun  vegan,  which  is  about  1,000  miles  in 
an  air  line  from  Dawson,  little  is  known  of  the  trail,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  lead  through  alternating  forests,  barrens,  and  mountain  ranges  to 
the  Liard  Biver,  and  thence  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Pelly  Biver, 
from  which  point  the  journey  can  be  completed  in  boats.  According  to 
newspaper  accounts,  several  hundred  men  chose  this  route  last  fall,  but 
as  no  one  could  be  found  in  Dawson  late  in  June  who  had  succeeded  in 
getting  over  the  trail,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it.  There  are  numer- 
ous dangerous  rapids  in  the  Athabasca  and  Slave  rivers,  and  great  care 
is  required  in  passing  down  those  streams.  A  small  steamboat  runs 
on  the  Athabasca  Biver  from  Athabasca  Landing  to  Grand  Bapids,  a 
distance  of  165  miles,  and  steamboats  run  between  Fort  Smith,  on  Slave 
Biver,  and  Fort  McPherson,  a  distance  of  1,270  miles,  but  as  they  are 
employed  exclusively  in  the  transportation  of  supplies  for  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  they  are  not  available  for  passenger  traffic.  On  June 
2  two  young  men  arrived  at  Fort  Yukon  from  Edmonton.  They  started 
from  that  place  on  August  Oof  last  year,  passing  down  the  Athabasca, 
Slave,  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Arctic  Bed 
Biver  September  30.  They  were  forced  to  discontinue  their  journey  by 
boat  at  this  point  by  the  heavy  run  of  ice  in  the  Mackenzie,  and  made 
the  portage  of  100  miles  to  La  Pierre  House,  where  they  spent  the  win- 
ter, tbcir  only  companions  being  a  few  half-starved  Porcupine  Indians. 
It  required  two  mouths  of  hard  labor  to  sled  their  outfit  across  the 
portage.  They  left  La  Pierre  House  on  May  30,  and  the  next  day,  while 
shooting  the  rapids  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Upper  Bamparts  of  the  Porcu- 
pine, their  boat  was  capsized  and  swept  away  with  the  remnant  of  their 
outfit,  and  they  were  left  struggling  in  the  ice-cold  water.  In  an  ex- 
hausted condition  they  succeeded  in  reaching  an  exposed  rock  in  mid- 
stream, to  which  they  clung  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  were  res- 
cued by  two  prospectors  who  were  descending  the  river  and  taken  to 
Fort  Yukon,  penniless  and  without  a  change  of  clothing.  They  reported 
that  they  passed  800  men  last  fall  eu  route  from  Edmonton  to  the  Klon- 
dike, but  up  to  June  27  they  were  the  only  ones  of  this  large  number 
who  had  reached  Fort  Yukon.    Here  they  were  greatly  surprised  to 
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Icam  tlint  tlioy  were  still  as  fiu*  ft-om  the  Kloudlke,  so  far  as  tlie  cxiK>nw 
of  travel  mid  time  are  concerned,  as  tUey  would  have  been  at  Dyeaor 
Skagway. 

It  would  tiow  seem  that  at  last  tlie  residents  of  tlie  Yukon  Valley  un- 
to have  a  regular  mail.  A  eemimoutlily  service  lias  been  establUbMt 
between  Juiitan  and  Tannna,  at  a  cost  to  the  Goverument  of  $50,000 
per  numim,  and  a  montbly  service  is  provided  for  between  Tanana  an>! 
St.  Michaels,  at  a  cost  of  823,000  per  aiiuum.  Mr.  Jobn  P.  Clom.  s 
post-offlce  inspector,  to  wbom  bad  been  given  tlio  power  to  apiioiDi 
lioatmasters,  traversed  tLe  entire  length  of  the  Yukon  during  Uio  prw- 
ent  summer  and  established  post-offices  as  follows :  Eagle,  at  the  moQlh 
of  Mission  Creek;  Star,  at  the  mouth  of  Seventy  Mile  Creek;  Yakoo, 
at  Fort  Ynkon;  Uainpart,  at  the  moutli  of  Minook  Creek;  Tanica, 
oiiposito  the  month  of  the  Tanaua  (the  station  designated  tu  the  \m 
spectnses  and  on  the  niaiia  of  tho  North  Americau  TriiusiK>rtatioii  and 
Trading  Company  as  '-Wcare");  Koyukuk,  at  the  month  of  tli« 
Koj'ukuk,  and  Anvik,  at  the  month  of  the  Anvik  Hiver.  Upon  tlie 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Clum,  the  Posl-Office  Department  baa  i&sned 
instructions  to  the  postmasters  at  Juneau,  Tanaua,  and  St-  Micliii^li 
authorizing  them  to  employ  special  carriers  to  perform  the  sen'ice 
wbciicver  the  contractor  shall  prove  delinquent.  This  wise  provision, 
lacking  lierctofore,  will  solve  the  problem  of  a  rognliir  mail  eervicfon 
the  Yukon,  so  far  as  human  agencies  can  overcome  the  difiicnltie. 
There  is  a  period  of  about  a  montli  in  the  spiing,  jiiat  preeedtDg  the 
breaking  up  of  the  river,  and  another  iu  the  fall,  following  the  cIo«jii; 
of  the  river  and  varying  fVora  tbirty  to  sixty  days,  when  it  is  imposti- 
ble  to  travel,  and  nntil  permanent  trails  or  roads  are  conntracted,  tht 
Xiost-ofiicos  along  tlio  Yukon  will  receive  no  mails  during  the  period* 
indicated.  {«) 

At  St,  Michaels  reliable  information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  affairs 
at  Kotzebue  Sound,  the  scene  of  the  most  profitless  of  all  the  stant- 
pedes  that  have  occurred  as  accompaniments  of  the  general  ninveiiieoi 
to  the  Klondike.  Kotzebue  Sound  lies  just  beyond  Bering  Strait  noil 
forms  the  southern  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Tlie  three  princifal 
rivers  emptying  into  it  are  the  Noatak,  Kowak,  and  Selawik.  Daring 
tlie  past  tall  and  winter  the  uewspai>era  of  the  Pacific  coast  pnblisbcd 
numerous  articles  setting  forth  that  marvelonsly  rich  placer  gromrf 
existed  ou  these  three  streams,  particularly  on  the  Kowat.  A*  * 
result  of  these  stories,  which  seem  to  have  been  based  ou  a  rumor  tW 
tho  Indians  of  that  region  occasionally  brought  small  quantities  ut 

(|.\b  lliis  liulletin  goBs  to  piesa,  it  is  learned  that  il  iii  the  viii^osc  of  tho  CanoiliM 
aovoriitnout  to  niaiutarn  a  foitDigbtlj-  mail  Bervice  ilaiiug  Ihc  wint«r  nlociK  tfc 
Yukon  Lctncen  Skaj^wa;  nnd  Dawiou,  with  post-oIHces  at  Deunclt,  TagUIi  Iloa*, 
White  Horse  Rupiils,  Lolmrge,  IloriUliiiqui),  Big  Salmon,  Littio  Snliiioii,  ami  fi'itU 
Milo.  It  is  presQiueil  that  a  iinst  ofllfc  will  nlso  bo  ninintfiiund  mt  I'oity  ii\\„  •  ;(  „ 
it  will  1>e -Ic pendent  tipoiioiirMrvice,  iia  thoCaiiittUikn  Mrrito  does  uot  oxt«iidl<cU* 
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gold  (lust  to  the  coast,  a  large  number  of  vessels  sailed  for  Eotzebuo 
Sound  duriug  the  spring,  and  probably  1,500  men  took  passage  on 
tbem.  Trustworthy  men  who  have  ascended  the  Kowak  200  miles  say 
that  no  gold  lias  been  found  up  to  that  point,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reach  the  headwaters  with  a  boat  on  account  of  the  rapids.  It  is 
Ijrobable  that  gold  in  paying  quantities  exists  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Kowak,  but  the  fact  is  not  yet  proved,  and  the  only  practical  way  of 
getting  there  is  by  ascending  the  Koyukuk  and  making  a  portage  of 
100  or  150  miles.  It  is  therefore  inevitable  that  the  prospectors  who 
have  gone  to  Kotzebue  Sound  will  have  to  retrace  their  steps,  bringing 
back  nothing  but  experience  and  cankering  recollection  of  liberal  con- 
tributions to  the  bank  accounts  of  conscienceless  instigators  of  an 
empty  "  boom.'^ 

Authentic  reports  from  the  Copper  Eiver  country  indicate  that  while 
some  good,  indications  have  been  found,  no  discoveries  have  been  made 
that  warrant  the  influx  of  prospectors  which  has  occuiTcd,  and  thou- 
sands who  took  part  in  that  movement  will  be  forced  to  return  to 
their  homes  empty-handed. 

The  Klondike  stampede  was  unique,  considered  from  nearly  every 
l)oint  of  view,  and  it  may  be  interesting,  in  conclusion,  to  survey  the 
situation  briefly  with  particular  reference  to  its  most  fascinating  fea- 
ture, the  financial  result.  It  is  a  common  assumption  among  those 
familiar  with  the  uncertainties  of  mining  for  the  precious  metals,  that 
every  dollar's  worth  of  gold  extracted  from  the  earth  costs  somebody 
at  least  one  dollar  in  money  or  labor.  Applied  to  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, this  assumption  is  so  far  within  the  bounds  of  truth  that  it 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  everyone  who  participated  in  the  move- 
ment as  a  self-evident  fact.  By  actual  count,  40,000  men  started  for 
and  reached  the  Yukon  gold  fields  during  the  year  beginning  with  July 
15, 1897.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  20,000  more  undertook 
the  journey,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  their  efiforts  to  reach  the  Yukon, 
a  large  proportion  becoming  discouraged  and  returning  home,  while 
many  thousands  joined  the  collateral  stampedes  to  various  points  on 
the  coast  or  are  still  struggling  on  the  trails  to  the  Klondike.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  average  expenditure  oi  these  60,000  men  for  outfitting 
and  transportation  was  $500  each,  or  a  total  expenditure  of  $30,000,000. 
It  is  probable  that  the  money  invested  in  ocean  and  river  vessels  and 
the  organization  of  commercial  companies  for  operations  on  the  Yukon 
would  add  $5,000,000  to  this  sum.  Without  considering  the  large 
amounts  that  have  been  absorbed  in  the  capitalization  of  Klondike 
mining  companies,  a  few  legitimate  and  many  wildcat,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  this  great  movement  during  the  year  following  its  incep- 
tion cost  the  participants  $35,000,000,  and  it  is  equally  safe  to  assume 
that  in  the  case  of  75  per  cent  of  the  individuals  involved  their  contribu- 
tions are  an  absolute  loss  to  them ;  for  having  failed  in  the  main  object 
of  their  venture,  mining,  the  country  ofifers  them  no  other  kind  of 
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employment,  and  they  must  retarn  to  the  States.  As  against  this 
enormous  outlay,  we  have  for  the  period  under  consideration,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  mint  returns,  a  gross  product  from  the  Yukon  placers  of 
less  than  $12,000,000.  Although  this  statement  as  to  the  immediate 
result  of  the  Klondike  "boom"  can  not  be  refuted,  it  would  be  mislead- 
ing if  allowed  to  stand  without  qualification.  The  condition  described 
is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  exaggerated  statements  as  to  tbo  extent 
of  the  new  discovery  so  widely  published  in  last  year's  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  fact  that  there 
is  now  being  developed  on  the  Yukon  a  mineral  zone  of  wonderful  rich- 
ness, which  will  eventually  contribute  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars  to 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  present 
situation  is  that  it  will  take  years  of  hard  work  to  bring  the  mines  up 
to  their  highest  point  of  productiveness,  and  that  the  country  offers  no 
opportunities  for  professional  men  or  others  who  are  not  equipped  by 
nature  for  the  most  exacting  manual  labor.  When  common  carriers  on 
the  Yukon  who  depend  upon  the  public  for  support  are  ready  to  carry 
for  the  public  without  discrimination  in  favor  of  selected  patrons;  when 
"competition"  in  commerce  there  shall  come  to  mean  a  decrease  and 
not  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  when  the  people  of  that  long- 
neglected  section  of  our  common  country  shall  again  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  hold  it  long  enough  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
it  be  possible  to  bring  to  full  development  the  marvelous  riches  of  the 
Yukon  gold  fields. 

In  April,  1898,  Mr.  J.  G.  McGook  was  appointed  United  States  con- 
sul at  Dawson,  and  arrived  early  in  July  at  his  post  of  duty.  He 
has  sent  to  the  Department  of  State  a  number  of  reports,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Gonsular  Keports,  and  as  they  contain  authentic  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  situacion  on  the  Yukon  of  a  later  date  than  that 
given  in  this  paper,  they  are  quoted  here: 

Gonsul  McGook  has  sent  the  Department  of  State  an  undated  report 
from  Dawson  Gity  (received  September  12, 1898).    Mr.  McGook  says: 

<^  Dawson  Gity,  probably  the  largest  mining  camp  in  America,  is  built 
on  a  bog  or  swamp  and  contains  a  shifting  population  which  now  num- 
bers about  20,000.  Forty  thousand  prospectors  have  passed  through 
here  from  the  White  and  Ghilkoot  passes.  Most  of  them  had  a  year's 
provisions.  Hundreds  are  going  away  daily,  not  being  able  to  stay 
long  on  account  of  the  cost  of  living.  A  dinner  costs  $2.50,  and  break- 
fast and  lunch  $1.50.  Lodging  is  $1.50  per  night  in  a  bunk,  and  a 
hotel  charges  $6.50  for  a  bed  per  night. 

"  The  price  of  property  in  the  business  locality  is  enormous.  A  lot 
of  convenient  size  upon  the  main  street  can  not  be  had  under  $40,000. 
Lots  in  a  bog  off  Main  street  bring  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  To  rent  a 
log  cabin  costs  $200  per  month.  With  the  exception  of  the  warehooseSi 
the  theaters,  dance  halls,  saloons,  and  gambling  houses  are  about  the 
only  establishments  which  can  afford  these  terms.  Along  the  riveri 
ground  leased  from  the  authorities  brings  $10  per  firont  foot  per  month* 
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This,  with  the  10  per  cent  royalty  charged  on  the  gross  output,  yields 
a  very  large  revenue. 

"The  prevailing  price  of  labor  is  $1  per  hour,  but  there  are  so  many 
idle  hands  waiting  for  employment  that  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand, 
and  may  bring  the  price  down.  Still,  there  is  the  greatest  activity  in 
the  erection  of  large  buildings  and  warehouses. 

"  Most  of  the  prospectors  who  are  coming  to  Dawson  Gity  leave  for 
camps  in  United  States  territory,  since,  apart  from  the  country  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Dawson,  which  has  all  been  staked  off,  this  is 
the  most  promising  field.  But  even  here,  out  of  more  than  5,000 
placer  claims  and  2,000  bench  claims,  only  200  have  thus  far  paid 
to  work.  A  great  many  have  not  yet  been  prospected  and  will  have 
to  be  given  up  to  the  Crown^  because  one  condition  of  the  grant  is  that 
every  person  having  a  claim  must  work  it  continuously  for  three 
months  each  year.  Ninety  days'  labor  at  $10  a  day  is  a  good  deal  to 
risk  upon  one  claim,  and  a  ^ood  many  who  can  not  afford  it  will  sur- 
render them.  The  creek  claims  have  been  reduced  in  size  from  500  to 
250  feet. 

"Estimates  of  last  year's  output  range  from  $8,000,000  to  $12,000,000. 
Work  has  largely  been  confined  to  Bonanza  and  Eldorado  creeks. 
Dominion,  Sulphur,  and  Eureka  creeks  will  be  opened  up  next  winter, 
as  they  promise  good  results.  One  can  not  prospect  in  summer,  as  the 
pits  which  are  dug  then  fill  with  water.  It  is  by  the  merest  chance 
that  one  may  strike  a  rich  claim.  No  poor  man  should  sell  out  and 
come  here.  Organized  companies  with  capital  will  do  much  better,  as 
they  can  hire  work  much  more  cheaply  than  individuals.^' 

Consul  McGook  writes  from  Dawson  City,  under  date  of  August  4, 
1898,  that  prices  for  provisions  are  very  high  (exceeding  by  25  per  cent 
those  of  last  year),  and  lodging  is  hardly  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Out- 
siders, he  says,  can  not  realize  the  conditions;  destitution  and  suffering 
are  imminent  for  many  unfortunate  prospectors,  who  are  unable  to  get 
away.  No  one,  he  continues,  should  go  to  the  gold  fields  without  a 
couple  of  thousand  dollars  and  supplies  for  two  years.  The  output  of 
gold  has  been  exaggerated  fivefold. 

In  a  report  dated  August  24,  Consul  McCook  further  emphasizes  the 
distress  among  the  prospectors  in  and  around  Dawson  City,  and  strongly 
advises  no  one  to  join  in  the  hunt  for  gold  unless  he  has  at  least  enough 
provisions  to  last  over  winter  and  enough  money  in  bank  to  take  him 
home  if  he  is  unsuccessful.  The  consul  says  he  is  appealed  to  daily  by 
men  who  have  no  money  and  can  not  get  work,  and  he  advises  such  of 
them  as  are  able  to  travel  to  go  to  St.  Michaels,  where,  he  is  informed,  the 
Government  is  arranging  to  take  care  of  them  by  putting  them  in  com- 
munication with  friends  in  the  United  States. 

Under  date  of  August  31, 1898,  Consul  McGook  writes  from  Dawson 
Gity  as  follows: 

"  Dawson  Gity  made  rapid  strides  during  the  past  month  in  the  way 
of  building  improvements.  In  July  only  two  large  warehouses  were 
here.  Four  more  are  now  nearing  completion,  all  operating  their  own 
steamers. 

"Tliere  will  be  no  lack  of  provisions  and  merchandise  here  this  win- 
ter. The  large  amount  of  supplies  being  brought  in  has  had  a  tendency 
to  reduce  prices  on  a  few  commodities.  A  50-pound  sack  of  flour,  which 
brought  $8  last  month,  is  now  sold  for  $5.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  price 
of  hotel  accommodations  will  be  reduced,  as  none  but  the  wealthy  can 
enjoy  hotel  life  at  present,  at  $6.50  per  night  for  a  room  with  a  mixture 
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of  husks  and  straw  for  a  bed,  a  candle  for  lip^ht,  and  board  at  the  rate 
of  $12  per  day.  There  are  a  few  cheaper  houses,  but  accommodations 
are  still  poorer.  The  number  of  log  cabins  is  being  increased  rapidly, 
for  in  a  couple  of  weeks  it  will  be  too  cold  to  sleep  in  tents.  Log  cabins 
can  be  rented  for  $50  per  month  and  upward,  according  to  location  and 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  town.  Typhoid  fever  has  been  on  the 
increase  lately,  and  many  deaths  have  resulted.  It  will  decrease  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  frozen,  about  the  1st  of  October. 

"  Hundreds  of  Americans  have  gone  down  the  river  to  Alaskan  terri- 
tory, where  it  is  predicted  more  gold  will  be  found  than  in  the  Northwest 
Territory.  Forty  Mile  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Yukon  River 
52  miles  below  Dawson  City,  is  understood  to  bo  very  good  on  the 
Alaskan  side.  Eagle  City,  50  miles  below,  is  said  to  be  in  a  position  to 
rival  Dawson  City  in  another  year,  and  as  a  base  of  supplies  it  wil?  be 
much  more  convenient,  being  inside  the  boundary  line.  Eagle  City  is 
the  name  now  given  to  what  is  marked  Belle  Isle  on  the  map  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  Yukon  River.  The 
territory  for  hundreds  of  miles  around  Eagle  City  is  said  to  be  very 
rich. 

"The  future  of  Dawson  City  greatly  depends  on  new  discoveries 
being  made  this  coming  winter.  There  is  no  doubt  of  a  great  deal  of 
gold  being  in  this  district  within  100  miles  radius^  but  it  has  yet  to  be 
prospected.  The  cost  of  taking  food  up  to  the  mining  camps  and  the 
price  of  labor  make  it  very  expensive  to  work  the  claims,  and  they  must 
be  very  good  in  order  to  pay.'' 

The  following,  under  the  heading  of  "Warning  to  Alaska  pros- 
pectors," is  taken  from  the  Consular  Reports  for  September,  1898 : 

Care  should  be  taken,  by  those  who  contemplate  going  to  the  gold 
fields,  in  entering  into  transportation  contracts.  It  appears  that  cer- 
tain companies  have  obtained  a  considerable  sum  of  money  (generally 
$500  for  each  person)  upon  very  ingeniously  worded  contracts,  that  the 
persons  paying  should  be  transported  to  the  gold  fields  in  the  north, 
with  all  necessary  outfit  furnished  and  expenses  paid.  In  three  cases 
in  which  men  have  paid  their  money  they  have  been  brought,  at  slight 
expense,  to  this  and  other  ports  and  then  abandoned. 

The  men  who  had  contracted  with  one  of  tliese  companies  became 
suspicious  while  at  this  port,  but  after  an  explanation  by  the  agent, 
they  agreed  to  go  forward.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
one  of  them  shows  how  they  have  been  treated : 

Fort  Wijancjell,  Alaska,  June  IS,  189S. 

Tbo  company  induced  us  to  como  to  Wraugell,  and  after  puUing  the  proviaions  for 
15  miles  np  the  Stikeen  Kiver,  we  were  sent  into  camp  and  have  remaUied  there 
over  since.  When  we  have  asked  to  be  put  ahead  we  have  been  put  off  with  prom- 
ises, and  we  now  feci  that  they  do  not  intend  to  do  anything  but  promiae  nntil  we 
are  discouraged  and  leave  them,  forfeiting  the  money  paid.  We  wish  to  ask  yon  if 
there  is  not  some  way  by  which  we  can  compel  them  to  fulfill  their  part  of  tho  con- 
tract or  return  our  money.  We  are  now  here,  practically  without  money  and  far 
from  homo,  and  if  you  can  aid  us  iu  any  way  you  will  confer  a  lasting  favor  upon 
thirty  stranded  men  from  the  Old  Bay  State.    We  have  now  been  here  since  March  30. 

I  would  suggest  that  persons  desiring  to  go  to  the  gold  fields  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yukon  take  every  possible  precaution.  I  have  abundant 
evidence  that  several  companies  are  now^  and  have  been  for  some 
months,  engaged  in  this  nefarious  traffic. 

L.  Edwin  Dudley,  ComuL 

Vancouver,  June  38^  1898. 
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TBADE. 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  WAUDBY. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present  an  account  of  various  mutual 
relief  and  benefit  associations  in  the  printing  and  allied  trades. 

Of  the  various  phases  of  cooperation  among  workingmen,  that  of 
relief  in  times  of  sickness  or  disability  has  not,  until  recently,  been 
given  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  isolated  cases  a  few  trade  unions 
have  incorporated  in  their  by-laws  a  sick-benefit  clause  providing  for  a 
small  weekly  payment^  for  a  limited  time,  to  sick  or  disabled  members. 
One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  what  maybe  accomplished  through  this 
form  of  cooperation  is  to  be  found  in  the  workings  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  Mutual  Belief  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  which 
has  achieved  such  successful  results  that  similar  associations  have 
been  organized  in  several  cities  by  mercantile  houses  or  by  bodies  of 
persons  who  have  noted  its  progress  and  recognized  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  its  system  of  small  weekly  or  monthly  payments  in 
securing  relief  during  sickness  or  disability  at  the  least  possible  outlay. 

These  associations  are  unique,  in  that  they  virtually  commence  a  new 
financial  term  with  an  empty  treasury,  while  the  old  trade-union  asso- 
ciations have  an  accumulating  fund  from  year  to  year.  In  cases  where 
a  member  leaves  the  employment  of  the  establishment  in  which  his 
association  is  formed,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  his  pro  rata  share  of  the 
association  funds  up  to  the  date  of  withdrawal.  Usually  a  small  initia- 
tion fee  is  charged  to  provide  a  fund  from  which  to  defray  such  inci- 
dental expenses  as  may  arise  and  to  reimburse  officials  for  their  services 
arising  from  time  lost  from  their  usual  employment.  This  item  of 
expense,  as  a  rule,  is  merely  nominal.  « 

While  workers  in  various  other  industries  have,  to  some  extent, 
adopted  similar  methods  for  relief,  it  is  believed  that  these  associations 
have  been  more  generally  established  among  the  members  of  the  typo- 
graphical unions. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  MUTUAL  RELIEF  ASSO- 

CIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  employed,  in  1883,  from  1,800  to  2,000 
persons  in  various  capacities.  At  this  period  no  pay  was  allowed  for 
time  lost  by  an  emi^Ioyee  on  account  of  sickness  or  for  any  other 
cause,  and  consequently  the  ability  to  meet  expenses  in  case  of  sick- 
ness was  considerably  lessened.  In  other  branches  of  the  Gt)vernment 
service  leave  of  absence  with  pay  was  granted  for  30  days  on  account 
of  sickness,  and  might  be  extended  to  60  days  in  extreme  cases,  at 
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the  option  of  the  head  of  the  department.  In  cases  of  pecnliar  hard- 
ship the  suffering  that  resulted  from  sickness  was  relieved  in  a  measure 
by  assistance  secured  through  subscriptions  from  the  emi>loyees  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  printing  office. 

This  method  of  obtaining  aid  had  existed  for  many  years,  when  a 
mutual  relief  association  was  proposed  as  a  means  whereby  the  custom 
could  be  abolished  or  at  least  appreciably  modified.  After  considerable 
preliminary  discussiou,  twenty-five  men  became  favorably  impressed 
with  the  plan  proposed,  and  at  the  first  meeting,  held  March  29, 
1883,  a  permanent  organization  was  perfect.ed.  The  association  was 
incorporated  April  6, 1889. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  plan  adopted  was  that,  while  it  provided  for 
an  ample  revenue  to  pay  sick  benefits  of  $10  per  week,  it  divided  all 
money  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  pro  rata  among  those 
members  who  had  not  received  benefits  in  excess  of  the  dividends. 

Such  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  at  various  times  to 
the  original  constitution  and  by-laws  as  were  warranted  by  the  experi- 
ence and  growth  of  the  association,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
stand  as  follows: 

CONSTITUTION. 

TITLE  AND  OBJECT. 

This  association  sliall  be  known  as  the  Government  Printing  Office  Mntoal  Belief 
Association. 

Its  object  is  to  create  a  fund  to  bo  used  for  the  relief  of  its  members  in  case  of 
sickness. 

WHO  MAY  BE  MEMBERS. 

Its  membership  shall  be  confined  to  white  male  persons  who,  when  joining,  are 
employed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office ;  but  no  person  whose  age  exceeds  fifty- 
five  years,  or  who  is  a  member  of  other  organizations  paying  siok  benefits  to  an 
amount  in  excess  of  ten  dollars  per  week,  or  who  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  disa- 
bility is  likely  to  become  a  burden  on  the  association,  shall  be  eligible  to  meipber- 
ship. 

Every  applicant  must  have  been  employed  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  or  its  branches,  and  be  personally  known  to  a  member  of  the 
governing  committee. 

OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

The  elective  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president,  rice  president,  record- 
ing secretary,  financial  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  and  shaU  hold  office  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  installed ;  said  officers  to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  governing 
committee. 

The  following  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president: 

1.  A  governing  committee,  to  consist  of  seven  members,  who  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  appointed. 

2.  A  finance  committee,  to  consist  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  at 
the  January  meeting. 

3.  A  committee  on  membership,  to  consist  of  four  members  from  the  governing 
eommittee,  to  whom  all  applications  shall  be  referred,  and  a  report  nuido  thereon  to 
the  governing  committee. 

4.  Such  other  committees  as  the  association  may  direct. 
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MXETIXdS. 

Stftted  meetings  shall  be  held  on  Hnch  day  and  at  such  honr  and  place  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  determined  on  and  designated  in  the  by-laws. 

Bpecial  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  prcHident  in  his  discretion,  nnd  shall  be 
called  on  the  written  reqnest  of  seven  members  in  good  standing. 

QUORUM. 

Seven  members  in  good  standing  shall  constitnte  a  qnorimi  for  the  transaction  of 
all  business. 

MONTHLY  l>rES. 

Monthly  dues  shall  be  snch  sums  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws. 

USES  OF  FUNDS. 

Ko  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  association  shall  be  appropriated  for  any  purpose 
whatever  other  than  is  provided  for  in  the  by-laws ;  and  no  members  shall  receive 
as  sick  benefits  a  larger  snm  than  is  fixed  therein. 

PRO  RA.TA  DIVIDEND. 

At  every  auuual  meeting  of  the  association  the  president  shall  declare  a  pro  rata 
dividend  of  all  the  funds  then  in  the  treasary,  which  dividend  shall  bo  paid  by  the 
treasurer  to  all  members  of  the  association  entitled  thereto :  Provi  >df,  That  any 
member  who  has  received  benefits  amounting  to  more  than  the  pro  rata  dividend 
shall  not  be  entitled  thereto :  Framded,  further ,  If  any  member  of  this  association 
fails  to  call  for  his  pro  rata  dividend  within  six  mouths  after  it  shall  have  been 
declared,  it  shall  be  forfeited  and  turned  into  the  treasury. 

DISUAXDMENT. 

By  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  in  good  standing  present  at  auy  meet- 
ing, when  not  loss  than  forty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  the  association  may 
be  disbanded,  and  the  funds  thereof  shall  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  members 
in  good  standing  at  the  time  of  snch  disbandment.  But  snch  disbandment  and  distri- 
bution of  funds  can  only  take  place  after  due  notice  in  writing  has  been  given  to  all 
the  members  of  the  association  at  lextst  one  week  prior  to  action  thereon. 

BBNKFIT  YEAR. 

The  benefit  year  of  this  association  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  December  and 
end  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  following. 

AUTHORITY  TO   MAKE   BY-LAWS. 

Additional  to  this  constitution,  and  in  harmony  therewith,  the  association  may 
make  all  needful  by-laws  and  rules  of  order,  and  alter  and  change  the  same  on  one 
month's  written  notice,  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  concurring  therein. 

AMENDING  TIIB  CONSTITUTION. 

Amendments  to  this  constitution  shall  not  be  acted  upon  until  the  succeeding  reg- 
ular meeting  after  which  they  are  ofiered;  and  it  shall  require  a  two-thirds  vote  in 

favor  to  adopt. 

BYLAWS. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

President, — The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  gov- 
erning committee  when  present,  eoontersign  all  warrants  on  the  treasurer,  have  the 
custody  of  and  preserve  the  ofiBcial  bonds  of  the  financial  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  discharge  the  duties  appertaining  to  tho  office  of  president.  He  shall  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  association  at  any  time  upon  the  written  application  of  seven  members. 

rice  president — ^The  vice  president  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  tho  association  and 
governing  committee,  nnd  shall  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  assuming  all 
his  powers  and  duties. 
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Eccoiding  seer eUry.— The  recording  secretary  sliall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  govoruing  committee^  and  keep  a  record  of  all  transactions  therein, 
inclading  the  reports  of  the  financial  secretary  and  treasurer;  keep  a  book  contain- 
ing tlie  constitution  of  the  association,  in  which  shall  he  suhscribed  the  names  of  all 
the  members  aud  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  their  membership ;  call  all  meet- 
ings of  the  association  and  governing  committee  when  ordered  by  the  president,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him. 

Financial  secretary. — The  financial  secretary  shall  collect  all  initiation  fees  and 
dues,  and  keep  a  just  and  true  account  of  the  same;  pay  them  over  to  the  treasurer 
on  or  before  the  stated  meeting  in  each  month,  taking  his  receipt  therefor;  issue 
all  warrants  on  the  treasurer  in  payment  of  money ;  report  at  each  meeting  tbo 
amount  received  as  dues  and  initiation  fees,  and  the  number  of  members  dropped  for 
^  nonpayment  of  dues  or  for  other  reasons ;  make  out  the  annual  dividend  and  submit 
it  to  the  finance  committee  for  approval,  and  perform  such  other  duties  appertaining 
to  his  office  as  the  association  may  direct.  Ho  shall  be  required  to  give  a  bond  in 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  At  the 
end  of  his  service  ho  shall  deliver  to  the  governing  committee,  or  his  successor,  all 
books,  papers,  and  valuables  of  every  description  under  his  control  belonging  to 
the  association. 

Ti'eaaurer. — The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  funds  from  the  financial  secretary, 
giving  his  receipt  therefor;  deposit  the  same  in  a  bank  which  shall  be  selected  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  president,  financial  secretary,  and  treasurer;  pay  all 
drafts  ordered  by  the  association  or  governing  committee  and  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  financial  secretary.  He  shall  have  in  his  charge  the  bank  book  of  the 
association,  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  at  no  time 
shall  he  retain  over  $100  on  hand.  Whenever  roquirod  he  shall  produce  his  bank 
book  for  the  inspection  of  the  governing  committee,  and  will  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  be  allowed  to  draw  moneys  from  the  bank  without  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  x>resLdent  and  financial  secretary  upon  the  backs  of  all  checks  drawn 
upon  tho  bank.  He  shall  be  required  to  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office,  or  in  case  of  resignation,  death,  or  inability  to  perform  his  duties,  he  shall 
deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered,  to  the  governing  committee,  or  to  his  successor  in 
office,  all  the  moneys,  books,  papers,  aud  valuables  of  every  description  in  his  hands 
belonging  to  the  association. 

liUTIES   OF   COMMITTEES. 

Governing  committee,— The  governing  committee  shall  have  general  snjiervision  of 
the  good  and  welfare  of  the  association.  They  shall  hold  meetings  at  the  call  of  the 
president,  whenever  tho  business  of  the  association  shall  require  it,  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  or  other  causes.  They  shall  act  as  a  committee  on  membership,  to  whom 
shall  be  referred,  one  week  previous  to  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  all  applications 
for  membership,  and  they  shall  report  to  the  association  what  facta  they  may  deem 
pertinent  in  connection  with  such  applications.  After  such  report  each  candidate 
shall  be  voted  for  by  ballot,  and  three  negative  votes  shall  reject. 

To  the  governing  committee  shall  also  be  referred  all  applications  for  the  relief  of 
members,  and  they  shall  report  their  action  in  such  cases  to  tho  association  at  the 
next  regular  meeting.  They  shall  ascertain  the  condition  of  each  applicant  for 
relief,  and  fully  satisfy  themselves  as  to  tho  propriety  of  granting  such  relief  under 
tho  provisions  of  tho  constitution :  Provided,  That  in  case  the  applicant  is  sick  while 
absent  from  the  city  the  governing  committeo  shall  have  discretionary  power  as  to 
tho  merits  of  the  caso  on  failure  of  the  applicant  to  comply  with  the  by-laws. 

Finance  committee, — The  finance  committee  shall  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  accounts  of  the  financial  secretary  and  treasurer  at  least  once  in  six  months 
(and  oftcner  if  so  directed  by  the  association),  and  make  a  full  report  in  writing  of 
tho  same  to  the  association 
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8ICK  BENEFITS. 

Mode  of  obtaiHiHg,--!!!  tho  event  of  the  sickness  or  other  disability  of  any  member 
of  this  association^  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  weekly.  In 
all  such  oases  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  president,  vice  iiresident,  or  recording 
secretary,  or  any  mem1>er  of  the  governing  committee,  by  the  applicant  for  relief 
within  six  days,  whereupon  the  recording  secretary  shall  appoint  one  or  more  of  the 
governing  committee  to  visit  the  sick  or  disabled  member  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee;  when,  if  it  appears  that  he  is  entitled  thereto,  he 
shall  receive  benefits  fVom  such  time  as  the  committee  shall  decide  upon ;  but  in  no 
case  shall  ho  receive  benefits  for  more  than  one  week  prior  to  application  for  the 
same,  *nor  for  any  period  after  he  has,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  recovered 
•Aromsnch  sickness  or  disability,  and  when  recovered  he  shall  notify  the  secretary  of 
date  of  recovery. 

Appeal  from  governing  committee, — In  an  adverse  decision  by  tho  governing  com- 
mittee in  an  application  for  benefits,  a  member  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
tho  association  within  one  month.  Notico  shall  be  given  the  president  of  such 
appeal.  At  the  hearing  testimony  may  be  introduced,  if  sworn  to,  but  may  be 
rebutted  by  any  evidence  in  tho  possession  of  the  association.  The  association  shall 
render  a  decision  upon  tho  facts  and  in  conformity  with  its  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  such  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  member  appealing,  and  hia 
signature  to  the  constitution  of  this  association  shall  bo  witness  of  his  agreement 
thereto. 

When  affidaHl  is  required, — A  member  who  becomes  sick  or  disabled,  and  who 
resides  so  far  outside  the  city  limits  as  to  mako  it  inconvenient  for  a  committee  to 
visit  him,  must  accompany  his  application  with  the  affidavit  of  a  physician,  sworn 
to  before  a  notary  public,  or  any  other  ofiicer  using  a  seal,  which  affidavit  shall  be 
received  only  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  sickness  of  the  applicant  for  relief,  and 
may  be  rebutted  by  nny  other  ovidenoe  which  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
association. 

Benefits  allowed, — Benefits  shall  not  bo  paid  for  less  than  one  nor  more  than  six 
weeks'  sickness  in  one  association  year :  Provided,  That  one  week  shall  be  held  to 
consist  of  six  consecutive  working  days;  and  no  benefits  shall  be  paid  for  the  frac- 
tional part  of  a  week,  except  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  whilo  receiving 
benefits,  when  he  shall  be  granted  benefits  for  tho  week  in  which  his  decease  occurs. 

7r/i<*/i  entitled  to  benefits, — Bencfite  shall  not  bo  paid  to  a  member  until  ho  has  paid 
monthly  dues  and  been  a  member  for  two  mouths,  which  membership  shall  com- 
mence the  firat  day  of  tho  month  following  the  day  of  his  election. 

Chronic  disease, — Any  member  claiming  benefits  on  account  of  disease  which  is 
found  to  have  been  contracted  andtto  have  manifested  itself  prior  to  his  admittance 
shall  bo  allowed  such  benefits  as  the  association  may  deem  advisable:  Provided, 
hoivenr,  Tho  applicant  has  truly  informed  tho  association  of  his  condition  prior  to 
liis  election  to  membership.  If  ho  is  found  to  have  made  false  statements,  he  shall 
receive  no  benefits  whatever. 

Feigned  sickness,— Any  member  who  shall  feign  sickness  or  disability  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  weekly  1>enefits  shall  be  expelled  from  the  association,  for- 
feiting all  moneys  X)aid  in. 

Excessive  indulgence, — NobiMU'fits  shall  bo  paid  for  bicknoss  arising  from  excessive 
iiidulg«»iicc  or  indiscretion. 

REVENUE. 

Fnitiation  fee, — Kvcry  application  for  memborshix)  in  this  association  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  initiation  fee  of  one  dollar  and  be  indorsed  by  a  member  of  the 
governing  committee. 

Monthly  dues, — Every  member  of  the  association  shall  i>ay  each  month,  on  or 
before  the  15th,  to  tho  financial  secretary  or  his  representative,  the  sum  of  one 
dollar,  which  shall  entitle  him  to  all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  asHociatiou. 

744.'^No.  19 i 
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Should  ho  fail  to  make  such  pay^ment,  lie  diall  forfeit  his  right  to  beucfits  for  that 
month.  Aud  any  member  who  shall  fail  to  make  such  payment  during  that  mouth 
shall  he  dropped  from  the  roll  of  membership,  and  forfeit  all  right  and  claim  to 
relief  aud  benefit  from  the  same,  l^^or  shall  any  person  after  haying  been  dropped 
for  nonpayment  of  dues  again  become  a  member  of  this  association  except  by  making 
ai»plication  for  new  membership. 

SALARIES. 

Offica'8. — The  oflicevh'  salaries  per  annom  shall  bo  as  follows:  President,  $10; 
vice  president,  $10;   recording  secretary,  $60;   financial  secretary,  $100;  treasurer, 

$60. 

Committ€<!s,—Tliii  members  of  the  governing  committee  shall  each  receive  $1^  jut 
annum.    Tlic  members  of  the  finance  committee  shall  each  receive  $5  per  auunm. 

ELECTION  AKD  OBLIGATXOK  <»F  OFFSCERS, 

The  unnnal  elcctioB  and  installation  of  officers  shall  take  place  at  tike  December 
meeting.  The  voting  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  it  shall  require  a  mjijority  Tote  of 
thoKe  present  to  elect:  Pr4>vided,  That  in  the  event  of  a Tacancy  diudn|f  the  year, 
caused  cither  by  the  ileath,  resignation,  or  other  inability  of  any  offiecr  to  pexidnn 
his  duties  (such  vacancy  occurring  in  the  interval  between  vogular  montJiljr  meet- 
ings), the  governing  committee  shall  elect  his  saocossor,  to  aerre  natil  the  next 
regular  meeting. 

Before  assuming  the  duties  of  their  respective  offiees^  the  officers  ahall  lake  the 

following  obligation :  "I, ,  do  pledge  my  honor  that  I  will,  to  tlie  Ue*t  of 

my  ability,  discharge  the  duties  devolving  on  me  as  of  this  aafiociatioa,  and 

eanie#*tly  endeavor  to  maintain  its  integrity." 

MONTHLY  MEETIXGS. 

The  association  shall  meet  regularly  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  second 3[onday 
in  each  mouth,  at  such  hour  as  may  be  doaignated  by  ihb  iecordiii|^  fiecietary. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held,  as  provided  for  above,  and  any  ba&inew  tint  mmj 
properly  come  before  a  regular  mcetii:^  may  be  transacted  at  a  special  sieeting. 
At  all  meetuigs  ^even  members  shall  const i tote  a  qoomm  i&r  business. 

ATTENDANCE   OF   OFFICERS. 

Should  an  officer  of  the  asaociation,  or  a  member  of  die  governing  eonuaittoe, 
fail  for  two  consecutive  months  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  asBooiation  or  gorem* 
ing  committee,  hia  office  shall  be  declared  vacant  and  his  tnicocssoT  eleotod  or 
appointed  at  the  next  regular  meeting,  unless  be  furnishes  a  reasonable  excuae  for 
not  attending. 

PSESKRVATION  OF  PAFSRS. 

All  applications  for  membership,  letters,  bills,  reporta,  or  communications  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  the  association  shall  be  preserved  for  future  reference  by 
the  proper  officers. 

WITHDRAWAL. 

No  luember  ahaU  be  entitled  to  damaad  the  reftncn  of  aay  money  wiiieii  faeahall 
pay  into  the  treasury  of  this  association,  except  in  case  of  hia  withdimwing  stom  tba 
employ  of  the  office,  voluntarily  or  otherwise;  but  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  constitntiou  and  by-la w«  he  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  the  aame  and  all 
participation  in  the  benefits  thereof,  and  his  signature  to  the  oonstitntion  shall  be 
a  testament  of  his  agreement  thereto. 

Members  who  resign  or  are  dischaiiged  from  employment  iu  the  Govenuneat  Feint- 
ing Office,  or  BMky  of  Ita branches,  and  who  leave  the  eil^^  ere  zeqocsted  to  itithdnw 
from  the  association,  and  the  secretaries  shall  so  record  ihem. 
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II HOPPED  MEMBERS, 
r  this  asaoctLitioii  who,  after  Iiaviag  ilran-n  licncDts,  allon-s  liiuisdf 
'  alinll  ngftia  be  oligiblo  to  memboisliip. 


y  member  bo  Accossory  to  any  imposition,  «r  iiid  or  abet  any  othrr  mem- 
iiig  a  frand  npou  this  oaeociation,  be  ehall  bo  conaidered  aa  giitlt.r  as 
il  nlao  bo  oipvlloil,  forfoitiiig  all  tuouof  b  ]>aid  in. 

siasisc  cosaTrrnTiox. 
pemliet  ahull  sign  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  recordiiig  secretary,  wbicli  sball 
latltntion,  and  aball  tbon  become  a  member  in  good  standing,  cutitlei 
»  rsUe&  nnd  boneflts  of  this  assoriatioD,  subject  to  tbc  condltlous  of  Ibis 
.  od  by-laws. 

a:>ik:;i>inu  Tn«  iiy-laws. 
Be  by-laws  must  be  ainciiilcd  in  tbe  mode  prorldod  for  in  the  cooetitutiou. 

e  nssociatiou  bos  been  a  success  from  its  inception.    During  the 
1  years  anil  nine  luoutlis  of  its  existence  it  lias  furnished  assist- 
9  to  682  sick  01'  disabled  members  to  tiie  amount  of  $17,860,  covering 
!riodofl,T8f!  weeks.  The  total  amount  paid  into  the  treasory  during 
Ihis  time  aa  dues,  initiation  fees,  and  iiacs  has  aggregated  $ol,SSu;  and 
i  disbnrsomeuts  for  ino  rata  dividends  have  amouutod  to  $31,242. 
~Tlie  average  pro  rata  dividend  for  tbe  13  full  years  was  $9.05  per 
year,  making  the  average  cost  per  year  for  eacb  member  but  $3,95. 

By  referring  to  tbe  financial  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  person 
irbo  has  been  a  member  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  association  will  have 
received  as  dividends  tbe  sum  of  $123.88,  in  addition  to  tbe  benefits 
which  bo  may  have  been  entitled  to  on  accouut  of  sickness.  Thus  relief 
has  beeu  furnished  at  actual  cost,  whicb  was  the  object  iu  view,  and, 
though  not  ao  intended,  the  association  has  operated  as  a  savings  insti- 
tution. The  employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  now  number 
over  three  thousand. 


iultiadim 


ftlncluiUng  flnca. 
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EQUITABLE  BELIEF  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 

Following  tlio  sacccssfal  operation  of  the  Mutual  Belief  AssociaUoDi 
another  association  was  formed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  May 
16, 1893,  but  its  membership  was  not  confined  to  that  office,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  older  association.  Only  white  male  persons  were  eligible. 
Its  essential  features  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  associa- 
tion. In  the  event  of  sickness  or  other  disability  of  any  member,  he  is 
entitled  to  $10  per  week.  Such  benefits  are  not  paid  for  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  six  consecutive  weeks'  sickness  from  the  same  cause  in 
one  fiscal  year.  One  week  consists  of  six  consecutive  working  days, 
and  no  benefits  are  paid  for  fractional  parts  of  a  week  except  in  case  of 
the  death  of  a  member  while  receiving  benefits,  when  he  is  granted  bene- 
fits for  the  week  in  which  his  death  occurs.  Benefits  are  not  paid  to  a 
member  until  he  has  been  connected  with  the  association  for  two  mouths 
and  paid  monthly  daes  for  that  period.  Monthly  dues  are  $1,  and  the 
initiation  fee  is  the  same.  Members  allowing  themselves  to  be  dropped 
from  the  association  after  having  drawn  benefits  are  not  again  eligible 
to  membership. 

Pro  rata  dividends  are  declared  at  the  annual  meetings  of  all  Aiuds 
in  the  treasury  to  all  members  of  the  association  entitled  thereto. 
Members  having  received  benefits  amounting  to  more  than  the  pro  rata 
dividend  are  not  entitled  to  further  dividends.  Pro  rata  dividends  are 
also  paid  to  members  in  good  standing  who  may  voluntBrily  resign,  and 
who  have  not  drawn  sick  benefits  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  dividend. 
The  association  may  be  disbanded  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  in  good  standing  present  at  any  meeting,  one  week's  notice 
having  previously  been  given.  Not  less  than  25  members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  at  such  meeting.  The  funds  are  distributed  pro  rata 
among  the  members  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of  the  disbandment. 

The  operations  of  the  Equitable  Belief  Association  for  each  year  of 
its  existence  are  shown  in  the  table  following.  From  the  figures  therein 
it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  comparatively  small  monthly  payment  of 
$1  those  composing  the  membership  not  only  secured  for  themselves  a 
fair  weekly  income  in  case  of  sickness,  but  had  returned  to  them  at  the 
end  of  the  year  about  three-fourths  of  the  amount  they  had  paid  in:  ' 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  OPEKATIONS  OF  THE  EQUITABLE  KELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 


Year  cnding- 


Pcceinber  19— 

18W(a) 

18M V 

1805 

1896 


Members. 


90 
123 
180 
2M 


Members 
drawing 

sick 
beneflU. 

Aggre- 

gate 
weeks  of 

sick 
benefits. 

11 
86 
24 
86 

23 
87 
62 
80 

Payments;  Receipts 

for  sick       Arom 

benefits.       dnes. 


$230 
870 
620 
890 


a  Seven  months  only. 


1687.00 
1,643.60 
1,996.99 
8,482.94 


Prorata 
dividend 
to  each 
member. 


Ckwtof 
insurance 

per 
member. 


$1.88 
4.92 
2.65 
2.88 
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WOMEN'S  BINDERY  MUTUAI.  RELIEF,  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

This  association  is  comi>osed  exclusively  of  female  employees  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  was  organized  December  6, 1894.  The 
membership  was  300  on  October  l,  1898.  The  initiation  fee  is  50  cents, 
and  the  dues  are  50  cents  per  month.  Sick  benefits  are  $5  per  week. 
All  flinds  on  hand  are  divided  pro  rata  among  the  members  annually. 
The  general  rules  of  the  Women's  Bindery  Mutual  Belief  are  based  on 
the  same  plans  as  the  earlier-formed  associations  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

WORLD  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

In  some  cities^  where  large  numbers  of  compositors  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  printing  and  allied  trades  are  employed  in  a  single  estab- 
lishment, the  usual  form  of  relief  associations  has  been  modified  by 
incorporating  a  money-loaning  provision  in  the  by-laws.  By  this  pro- 
vision the  members  may  secure  short- time  loans  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest,  and  the  amount  of  the  pro  rata  dividend  is  therefore  increased. 

The  World  Benefit  Association,  one  of  the  three  relief  associations 
existing  in  the  New  York  World  newspai>er  office,  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  this  feature,  which  is  well  described  in  the  following  section 
from  Article  VII  of  the  constitution : 

Section  1.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  have  power  to  loan  all 
funds  in  excess  of  $30  to  members  of  the  association  in  good  standing 
(free  from  any  indebtedness)  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10  to  any 
individual  member,  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  2  per  cent  per  week, 
interest  to  be  paid  weekly.  Said  $10  loan  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  Glass  A  and  Class  B.  In  Glass  A,  members  are  entitled  to  a 
loan  of  $5  in  the  order  of  their  application.  Glass  B :  When  all  the 
members  who  wish  it  have  received  Class  A  loans,  an  extra  $5  may  be 
loaned  to  them  in  the  order  of  their  application.  Should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  loans  at  any  time  to  prevent  an  assessment,  the 
loans  taken  out  in  Class  B  shall  be  the  first  called  in,  and  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  loaned  out.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  make  a 
note  of  Class  B  loans  on  the  stub  opposite  the  borrowers'  names. 

Section  2  x^rovides  that  no  names  shall  be  received  for  loans  for  a 
new  term  more  than  three  weeks  prior  to  the  closing  of  a  term. 

This  association  was  organized  April  16, 1895.  Membership  is  open 
to  employees  from  any  department  of  the  World  office.  Dues  were 
25  cents  per  week  until  the  last  period,  when  they  were  increased  to 
50  cents  per  week.  Ten  dollars  per  week  is  paid  for  sickness  for  a 
period  of  13  weeks.  Belief  is  not  allowed  if  caused  from  the  immediate 
effect  of  drunkenness.  Members  are  exempt  from  payment  of  dues  dur- 
ing illness.  Members  who  have  received  benefits  shall  be  entitled  to 
ar  share  of  the  semiannual  dividends  the  same  as  other  members. 
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MEMBERSHIP  AND  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION. 


Six  montlis  ending- 


Members. 


October  15, 1895 
April  14,1886.  . 
October  13, 1896 
April  18, 1897.. 
October  12, 1887 


47 

71 

109 

131 

140 


Members 
drxwine 

sick 
benefits. 


10 
15 
17 
17 
15 


Aggre- 
gate 

weeks  of 
sick 

beneftls. 


Payments 
for  sick 

benefits. 


28 
88 
58 
85 
50 


8280 
380 
580 
850 

800 


Receipts 
fram 
does. 


$344.50 

478.25 

7«0.» 

883.80 

1,880.00 


tirWnttim 
Cms  and 
inteffwt. 


$278.00 


402.25 
8S.8» 

42X00 


to 


81^85 


3.88 
1L98 


WOELD  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  SOCIETY,  NEW  YOBK,N.Y. 

Tho  three  relief  associations  in  the  World  newspaper  office  are  con- 
ducted upon  similar  lines.  The  financial  operations  of  the  World 
Matual  Benefit  Society  show  more  elearly  than  the  others  the  results 
of  the  interest-bearing  loan  feature.  In  this  assodatkHi  settlements  are 
made  semiannuaUy.  The  amouns  of  interest  receiyed  since  its  organi- 
zation on  July  5^  1892,  has  aggregated  $3^578.85,  resulting  in  increasing 
the  pro  rata  dividend  largely  and  in  some  instances  reducing  the  cost 
of  relief  to  nothing  for  the  half  year. 

Employees  of  the  World  eomposing-room  floor  over  21  years  of  age 
are  eligible  to  membership.  The  initiation  fee  is  $1  and  tiie  weekly 
dues  are  25  cents.  Siok  benefits  ajre  paid  not  to  exeeed  13  weeks  in 
any  half  year,  and  sick  members  are  exempt  from  i^aying  dues,  bat  are 
required  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed  money.  Sick  benefits  are  uot 
allowed  to  any  member  sufi'ering  from  venereal  disease  or  from  the  imme- 
diate efiects  of  drunkenness.  Members  receiving  benefits  during  the 
term  are  not  entitled  to  a  dividend.  Those  leaving  the  employ  of  the 
office  and  continuing  to  pay  weekly  dues  may  retain  their  membership 
until  the  end  of  the  term,  and  are  entitled  to  all  benefits  and  a  pro 
rata  share  in  the  semiannual  dividend.  Any  funds  of  the  assoeiatioB 
in  excess  of  $50  may  be  loaned  to  members  in  amounts  not  to  exeeed  ^ 
at  5  per  cent  interest  per  week. 

MEMBERSHIP  A27D  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  MUTTAL  BEXBFIT  SOCIETY. 


Six  months  end- 
ing- 

Vem 

ben. 

Hem- 
ben 
dntrins 
etek 

benefits. 

Aggre- 

weeks  of 

•iek 
benefits. 

Pi^inenti 
for  siek 
beneflte. 

Recofptn 
fhnnuir 
tereston 
leaaeto 

memben. 

Re- 

cotpts 

from 

does. 

Reeeipts 
from 
Sntti*. 

tlonfees. 

Promts 

divklend 

toewsk 

member. 

Cost  of 

insnr- 
SAce  per 
member. 

December  81, 1802. 

Jane  30, 1883 

D«oember81«  1888. 
July  31, 1884  (a).. 
Jomaiy  31, 1880. . 

88 
123 
118 
121 
110 
112 
114 
120 
115 
U4 

7 
20 
U 
11 

8 
15 
14 
U 
14 
18 

85 

85 
44 
58 
S3 
88 
88 
85 
68 
86 

$380 
850 
440 
520 
280 
830 
888 
350 
580 
550 

93SS.88 
358.85 
448L20 
608.10 
878.20 
28SwOO 
97.88 
88L86 
88188 
83&l18 

8888.26 
783.75 
758.86 
787.80 
88L00 
7(^.00 
727.50 
781.25 
71150 
712.25 

838' 

14 

18 

5 

12 

OS.  88 

2. 25 
8L50 
3.75 
7.40 
3.58 
2.08 
6.80 
4.00 
4.85 

$1.58 
4.25 

i'ij 

July  81, 1885 

j8Muay81,1888.. 

3.00 
4.58 

Jllljr81,1886 

Jf«wr78t,1887.. 
il99Ul9n 

17 
8 
8 

i'so 

2.25 

a  "So  flasneliU  operstioao  ftir  oae  msBtb. 
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OOMPOSINGROOM  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  WORLD, 

:0:W  YORK,  N.  Y. 

This  association  was  organized  October  5,  1889|  aiid  reorganized 
November  C,  1894.  No  persons  are  eligible  for  membersliip  except 
those  employed  in  the  composing  room.  The  daes  are  25  cents,  ]>ay- 
able  weekly.  The  sum  of  $10  i)cr  week  is  paid  to  any  member  sick 
or  incapacitated  for  work,  limited  to  13  weeks  in  any  half  year.  The 
funds  of  the  association  in  e:s:cess  of  $50  may  be  loaned  to  members  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  95,  at  the  rate  of  2  x)er  cent  interest  per  week. 
The  funds  of  the  association  are  divided  pro  rata  among  the  members 
in  good  standing  in  the  months  of  Hay  and  November  of  each  year, 
after  deducting  the  sum  of  $1  "per  member. 

MKMDERSHIP  AXD    OPERATIOXS  OF  TUB  COM POSINO-ROOM:  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THS  WORLD. 


Six  nioiithB  ending — 


Mny,1890 , 

NoveBber,IB90<^). 

May.lBM 

Norember,  1894 

Mft5'.1805 

Korerabor,  1895 .  — 

May.l8M 

HivTcmber,  ms . 

May,  1897 , 

KoTMnber,  1897 


1 

Heiuben 
Hem-    drawing 
ben.         Rick 

boeflts. 

Agfrrc- 

Sate 
ifToeks  of 

sick 
b€<Defits. 

Pasmeate 
for  sick 
beoellta. 

1              1 

48          (a) 

12 

$120 

67          <«) 

21 

216 

209          (a) 

52 

520 

174          (a) 

148 

1,480 

116               15 

45 

450 

123 

15 

59 

590 

141 

24 

79 

790 

147 

15 

70 

760 

1«0 

14 

71 

710 

I4» 

12 

65 

eM 

I  Receipts 
Raeaipta      flrom 


from 
dues. 


initiation 
foea  and 

interest. 


$312 
427 

681 
1,410 
775 
788 
910 
953 
895 
950 


$2 


767 
470 
430 
511 
415 
454 
431 
500 


Pro  rata  I  Cost  of 
dividend  Inauranoe 


toeacb 


per 
member. 


$2.25 
1.60 
2.25 
.65 
4.60 
4.25 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.75 


$4.25 
4.90 
4.23 
5.85 
1.90 
2.25 
4.50 
8.50 
4.00 
3.73 


a  Not  TfiMtrted.    b  No  data  obtainable  for  the  time  between  November,  1890,  and  November,  1893. 

NEW  YOKK  TOfES  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION,  FEW 

YOEK,  F.  Y. 

Any  i^erson  employed  in  the  composing  room  of  the  New  York  Times 
may  become  a  member  of  this  association  upon  making  a  deposit  of  82 
with  the  secretary* treasurer,  together  with  a  certificate  of  good  health, 
if  deemed  necessary,  from  a  regular  physician.  The  weekly  dues  are 
25  cents,  sick  members  being  exempt.  The  sum  of  $10  per  week  is 
paid  to  any  sick  or  inci^iacitated  member,  bat  no  benefit  is  paid  for  a 
fractional  part  of  a  week«  The  fands  of  the  association  are  divided 
pro  rata  among  the  members  in  good  standing,  who  have  not  drawn 
three  weeks'  benefits,  in  the  months  of  Jane  and  December  of  each  year, 
after  deducting  the  sum  of  $2  per  in^nber,  which  sum  so  deducted 
remains  in  the  treasury,  except  in  case  of  withdrawals.  Members 
leaving  the  office  must  sever  their  oonnection  with  the  association  and 
receive  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  funds  up  to  the  date  of  leaving. 
Money  is  loaned  to  members,  bat  not  to  exceed  $15  at  any  one  time. 
New  members  can  not  boerrow  money  until  after  they  have  been  mem- 
bers four  weeks.  Money  is  also  loaned  without  iuterest  for  short 
periods  upon  resolution  of  the  association. 
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Since  1883,  when  the  association  was  organized,  105  members  have 
drawn  $9,300  in  benefits,  aggregating  930  weeks'  sickness,  and  the  snui 
of  $4,300  has  been  divided  pro  rata  among  the  members.  The  snm  of 
$15,860  has  been  received  from  dues. 

MAIL  AND  EXPRESS  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK, 

N.  Y. 

Tills  relief  association  is  restricted  to  members  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  C,  of  New  York,  employed  in  the  Mail  and  Express  compos- 
ing room,  and  was  organized  in  1887.  It  has  made  a  remarkable  show- 
ing in  connection  with  its  interest-loaning  feature,  the  interest  from 
loans  aggregating  so  much  that  the  pro  rata  dividends  have  amounted 
to  more  than  the  cost  of  insurance  per  member  in  each  half-year  period, 
with  one  exception.  The  dues  are  25  cents  per  week.  In  the  event  of 
sickness  or  other  disability,  $10  per  week  is  paid,  limited  to  16  weeks^ 
continuous  relief.  Members  receiving  benefits  exceeding  the  pro  rata 
share  are  not  entitled  to  dividends.  The  table  shows  the  operations  of 
the  society  from  1893,  data  for  previous  years  not  being  obtainable,  as 
the  books  were  destroyed. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MAIL  AND  EXPRESS  BENEVOLENT 

SOCIETY. 


Six  months  ending— 


Hem- 
ben. 


Jnno30, 1803 

Deoomber  31, 1893 

JonoSO,  1894 

December  31, 1804 

Jnne  30, 1805 

December  31, 1805 

Jone30, 1806 

December  31, 1896 
Jnne  80, 1807 


87 
80 
83 
35 
87 
31 
88 
36 
33 


Members 
drawing; 

sick 
benefits. 


3 

o 


4 
3 
1 
2 
1 


Agffre- 

gMO 

weeks  of 

sick 
benefits. 


for  sick 


benefits. 


8 
0 
3 


9 

20 

7 

4 
3 


$80 
00 
30 


00 
200 
70 
40 
30 


fh>mdu6s 

nod 
interest. 


$346.30 
400.16 
353.20 
303.50 
843.85 
232.60 
354.20 
875.80 
853.20 


Prorata 

dlvidead 

to  oaoh 

member. 


$6. 95 
7.80 
8.85 

10.10 
6.50 


6.60 
8.70 
8.85 


Cost  of 
insaranee 

per 
member. 


$7.50 


PKESS  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

This  associatiou  was  organized  January  1, 1888,  and  its  meiubersbip 
restricted  to  employees  of  the  newspaper  composing  room.    Dnes  are 
25  cents  per  week,  bat  a  member  who  is  ill  is  exempted  doling  sach 
illness.    Death  benefits  are  paid  by  an  assessment  of  $1  per  member. 
Two  weeks'  arrearage  in  dues  causes  a  member  to  forfeit  his  member- 
ship.   In  case  the  regular  dues  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  benefits  an 
assessment  is  levied.    Statistics  are  not  available,  except  for  the  year 
ending  August  1, 1897,  which  are  as  follows:  Number  of  members,  50; 
number  of  members  drawing  sick  benefitSy  14;  aggregate  number  of 
f  siok  benefits,  52;  amount  paid  in  sick  benefits,  $526.05;  nam- 
b0|  2;  amount  paid  in  death  benefltSi  $97;  amount  received 
987  i  amount  received  firom  initiation  and  other  fees,  $100; 
ieud  to  each  member,  TiK^eenta. 
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TRIBUXE  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  Y. 

This  association  was  organized  April  7, 1880.  Any  member  of  tlie 
working  force  in  the  composing  room  or  its  dependencies,  in  ordinary 
good  health  and  drawing  a  salary  of  $15  or  over  per  week,  is  eligible 
to  membership.  The  initiation  fee  is  $1,  and  the  weekly  daes  are  25 
cents.  A  reserve  Aind  is  held  to  the  amount  of  $200,  and,  if  necessary, 
assessments  are  levied  to  maintain  it.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a 
member  in  good  standing  the  snm  of  $100  is  paid  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  or  representative  thereof.  The  fiinds  of  the  association ,  except 
the  reserve  noted  above,  are  divided  among  the  members  pro  rata 
semiannnally. 

MEMD£RSHIP  AND  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  TRIBUNE  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION. 


Year. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Members 
drawing 

sick 
benefits. 

Aggre- 
gate 

weeks  of 
sick 

benefits. 

Payments 
for  sick 
benefits. 

Death 
benefits. 

Payments 
for  death 
benefits. 

Receipts 
fVom 
daes. 

Receipts 

Ihnn 
initiation 

fees. 

Prorata 

dividend 

to  each 

membor. 

1888(a).... 

58 
66 
59 
60 
62 
58 
58 
58 
59 

6 

6 

8 

14 

16 

7 

5 

10 

8 

31 
29 
31 
30 
73 
41 
22 
40 
23 

6310 
290 
310 
300 
730 
410 
220 
400 
230 

N75 
413 
312 
880 
961 
750 
880 
880 
.•)67 

62 

1 

8 

41 

7 

9 

14 

20 

4 

.' 

1890 

1801 

1802 

63.75 
1.25 
1.76 

1893 

1804 

1 

$100 

1805 

1890 

1807  <6).... 

3 

1 

300 
100 

2.60 
2.00 
1.75 

a  Nine  months  onlv. 


b  Six  months. 


DAILY   NEWS    SICK   BENEFIT   AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATION, 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

This  association  was  organized  August  24, 189G.  The  membei  ship  is 
open  to  printers,  editors,  and  reporters.  The  initiation  fee  is  $1,  and 
the  weekly  dues  are  25  cents.  Surplus  money  is  loaned  to  members  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest.  Statistics  are  available  only  for  the  six  months 
ending  August  23, 1897,  and  are  as  follows:  Number  of  members,  39; 
number  of  members  drawing  sick  benefits,  1;  number  of  weeks  of  sick 
benefits,  4;  amount  paid  for  sick  benefits,  $28;  amount  received  from 
dues,  $251.25 ;  amount  received  from  initiation  fees,  $39 ;  pro  rata  divi- 
dend to  each  member,  $5.31;  cost  of  insurance  per  member,  $1.10. 

SICK  BENEFIT  SOCIETY  OF  THE  GERMAN  PRINTERS  OF 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  AND  VICINITY. 

This  society  (Der  Kranken-Unterstiltzungsvereinder  Deutscheu  Buch- 
drucker  von  New  York  und  Cmgegend)  was  founded  January  31, 1852, 
and  the  constitution  was  revised  January  4, 1891,  and  October  7, 1894. 
Its  membership  is  open  to  all  persons  in  good  standing  in  the  German- 
American  Typographia  and  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
and  who  pass  a  physician's  examination  as  to  good  health.  According 
to  the  revised  constitution  the  initiation  fee  is  $2.    Dnvs  are  15  cents 


BlXLETiN   OP  TiiE   DBl'.VRTUENl    Of    I 

l»cv  week.  An  asseasmeut  of  75  cents  is  made  apon  tUe  dealli 
mpmlier,  unci  the  society  seta  asklo  tlio  flum  of  i&IOO  for  funeral  csim:i 
If  the  deceased  leaves  no  relatives,  the  executive  committ«i-  aUeui 
the  boi'ial,  and  any  siirx)liiB  that  may  reataiii,  if  tb«  ilec«»«ed  has 
othei-wise  provided,  reverts  to  tiie  fand  of  the  aociety,  Au  aftseeaisa 
of  !!.>  ceutB  is  wade  iipou  tlio  death  of  a  meml>er's  n-ife,  if  h«  b&e  in 
a  meml>cr  of  the  society  at  least  eix  montlis,  and  the  sudi  of  ^~A  ih 
fov  the  luiieral  exi)eiiBe6, 

During  sickness  or  disability  the  sum  uf  ^5  per  veek  iB  piiiil  ^ 
the  member  has  drawn  $300,  and  afterwards  the  beuefit  is  teiai 
$3  per  week  until  the  amouut  readies  $200  more,  oi-  4^500  in  all,  i 
all  sneh  payments  cease.  When  a  member  has  drnwii  $500,  iJm 
ciatiou  may,  by  the  payment  of  an  additional  SH'O,  x>urcliasea  rel 
whereby  all  obligations  of  the  society  toward  the  member  ml 
extinguiidied.  Every  pcrsou  is  entitled  to  beuefits  who  has  U 
member  three  mouths  aud  lias  promptly  paid  his  dit«s.  If  a  me 
leaves  the  city  of  New  York,  but  remains  witbiu  the  tTiiited  Statfl 
uniy  retain  his  membership  by  paying  dnes  three  months  in  a<ti 
and  2o  cents  per  t|narter  additional. 

Complete  data  for  this  society  are  not  available. 

According  to  the  sclicdulo  received  from  the  society,  the  follv 
data  for  the  yeaw  ending  Jnue  30, 1897,  are  obtniued :  Xnmber  of  m 
ber8,G6;  numberof  members  drawing  sick  heneCt«.  17;  aggregate 
ber  of  weeks  of  sick  benefits,  127;  amouut  paid  for  sick  bencflU.) 
iinmberof  deaths, -1;  amount  paid  for  death  benefits,  $350;  cost  of. 
auce  per  member,  610,80, 

WYNKOOP  vS;  HALLENBECK  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION,  ! 
YORK,  N.  Y. 

This  association  was  orga.uized  March  IS,  18U3,     Any  peraoa  ti 
or  female)  in  the  employ  of  Wynkoop  &  Hallenbeek,  printers,  wha 
good  physical  health  is  eligible  to  membership  and  may  partioipri 
the  beuotits  of  the  association,  provided  that  in  case  of  sickBess  of 
ability  such  condition  is  not  Iho  direct  result  of  his  or  her 
By  the  amended  constitution  of  Noveml>er  3, 1894,  the 
@I  and  the  dues  are  25  cents  per  month.    If  at  any  time  it  be  dfl 
uecessnry,  the  board  of  managers  may  order  an  a^ssessiueiit  to 
any  extraordiimry  claims  upon   the  a«S0GtBtion.     At!   nppltcatita 
membership  are  refiuired  to  pass  a  medical  examtuatiou   before  b 
admitted  into  the  association.    Members  In  good  standing  who 
prevented  by  sickuess  or  injury  from  pursuing  their  tutual 
i-cceivo  to  per  week  for  the  first  11'  weeks  (and  at  the  rate  of  H 
week  for  fnictions  of  a  week  beyond  one  week)  of  such  sioklx 
injury:  is.l  j»er  week  for  the  ensuing  «  weciis,  and  for  any  i 
(^uont  period  during  which  such  ailment  shall  eoutiuuo,  a  stug  i 
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upon  the  case*  No  benefits  shall  be  paid  for  disability  continuing  less 
tlian  one  week.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  until  he  or  she 
shall  have  been  a  member  in  good  standing  for  three  months.  In  case 
of  tibe  death  of  a  member  in  good  standing,  the  sum  of  $75  shaU  be 
paid  to  the  legal  representative  of  such  deceased  member.  Should 
there  not  be  sufficient  money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  demand,  an 
assessment  shall  be  collected  from  each  surviving  membei  to  meet  the 
deficiency.  The  association  shall  not  be  dissolved  while  50  members 
remain  in  good  standing. 

MEMBEBSHIP    AND   OPEBATIONS   OF   THE   WrNKOOP    &,   HALLEXIiECK   BENEFIT 

ASSOCIATION. 


Ye.ir  entling— 

Mem. 

bera. 

Members 
4rawinr 

sick 
benefits. 

Agcro- 
gateaaya 

of  sick 
beaeflte. 

Paymeata 
for  sick 
beneflti. 

lleaih 
benefita. 

Paymenta 
for  death 
beneilta. 

Be* 

c«lpta 

froBi 

daes. 

Be. 

celpts 
from 

initia- 
tion and 

other 
feoa. 

Coetof 

insnr- 

anceper 

member. 

March  17, 1894 

FebmaiT  28. 1885. . . 

03 

97 

108 

103 

7 
13 
12 
12 

82 
1S5 
205 
185 

$82.00 
185.00 
205.00 
185.00 

1 

187.00 

0295.50 
274.50 
268.50 
210.75 

$18.54 

80.13 

152.83 

2iL08 

$3.00 
8.00 

Febrnaiy29, 1896... 
February  28, 1897... 

8.00 

1 

75.00 

8.00 

STAISDAED-UNION  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

This  association  was.  organized  December  27, 1887.  The  member- 
ship is  restricted  to  employees  of  the  Standard-Union.  There  is  a  loan 
feature  attached,  borrowing  members  being  charged  a  sufficient  interest, 
pro  rata,  to  pay  the  expense  of  management.  The  rate  of  interest 
varies  according  to  the  amount  borrowed,  but  will  average  2  per  cent 
per  month. 

MEMBEltSHlP  AND    OPERATIONS   OF    THE    STA^'DARDUXIOX  MUTUAL    BENEFIT 

ASSOCIATIOK. 


Year. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Members 
drawing 

sick 
benefits. 

Aggte* 

»e 

-vroeka 

of  sick 

benefits. 

PaTinenta 

for  sick 

beneilta. 

Receipts 
firam 
dues. 

Pro  rata 

dividend 

toeacli 

member. 

Cost  of 
insur- 
ance per 
member. 

1888 

21 
24 
25 
30 
80 
80 
83 
80 
80 

2 

7 

$40 

$202.50 
360.50 
868.00 
875.00 
875.00 
•75.00 
400.00 
450.00 
450.00 

$10.15 
12.50 

7.10 
12.50 
10.15 
11.80 
12.50 

0.00 
11.35 

$2.35 

1888 

1890 

1 

12 

81 

5.40 

1881 

1802 

4 
1 

10 
5 

70 
85 

2.35 

1803 

L30 

1884 

1805 

8 

2 

18 
0 

•1 
43 

3.00 

1800 

1.15 
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UTICA  TYPOGRAPHICAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION,  UTKJA, 

N.Y. 

This  association  was  organized  March  14,  1891.  Any  member  of 
ntica  Typographical  Union,  No,  62,  who  has  been  such  for  three  con- 
secutive  months,  is  entitled  to  membership.  An  initiation  fee  at  SO 
cents  is  charged,  and  each  member  pays  26  cents  per  week  until  the 
amount  of  $5  has  been  paid,  after  which  he  is  not  required  to  pay  does. 
When  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury  falls  below  $3  per  capita 
the  weekly  dues  of  25  cents  are  resumed  until  the  sum  in  the  treasury 
is  again  $5  per  capita.  A  member  having  paid  dues  to  the  amount  of 
$5,  and  wishing  to  withdraw  fi*om  the  association,  shall  be  entitled  to 
50  per  cent  of  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  fund  as  it  then  stands.  The 
amount  of  sick  benefits  a  member  shall  receive  is  95  per  week,  limited 
to  not  more  than  26  weeks  in  any  52  consecutive  weeks.  Dues  are 
remitted  during  sickness.  On  the  death  of  a  member  in  good  standiog 
an  assessment  of  $1  is  levied  upon  each  member;  if  there  is  sufficient 
surplus  over  $5  per  capita,  the  death  benefit  shall  be  paid  fh>m  said 
surplus  and  no  assessment  levied. 

The  funds  of  the  association  are  loaned  to  members,  not  to  exceed  $5 
to  each,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  week.  The  interest  received  from 
loans  has  kept  the  amount  in  the  treasury  above  $3  per  capita,  and  no 
member  has  paid  dues,  except  new  members,  since  September  7, 18d5. 
Dividends  may  be  declared  semiannually  and  divided  pro  rata  among 
all  members  of  the  association,  if  so  ordered  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at 
the  semiannual  meetings.  Statistics  are  not  available  for  the  years 
preceding  1895. 

MEMBERSHIP  AXD  OPERATIONS  OF  UTICA  TYPOGRAPHICAL  BENEFIT  ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Year  ending— 

Mem- 
bers. 

Members 
drawing 

sick 
benefits. 

Aggre- 
gate 
weeks  of 

sick 
benefits. 

68 
61 
35 

Payments 
for  sick 
benefits. 

Death 
benefits. 

1 

Payments 
for  death 
benefits. 

$44 

Receipts 
frandues, 
inltUUon 

fees, 
interest, 

etc. 

Prorata 

dividend 

to  each 

member. 

l>eoombcr31, 18»5.... 
December  31, 1896 

47 
S9 
50 

(«) 
11 
8 

$345 
805 
176 

$815.74 
731.44 
471.01 

$6.42 
6.88 

August  81,1397(6)... 

2 

106 

5.52 

a  Not  reported. 


6  Eight  months. 


BOSTON  HERALD  OOMPOSINGt  BOOM  MUTUAL  BBNEFIT 

ASSOCIATION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  association  was  organized  in  October,  1884.  The  membership  is 
confined  to  employees  of  the  Herald  composing  room.  Begarding  the 
naiyment  of  dues,  the  following  sections  from  the  constitution  are 

»ted: 

wnpxoN  14.  Each  member  shall  deduct  in  his  weekly  bill  the  sum  of 

nts  as  dues  to  this  association  until  the  fonds  in  the  hands  of  the 

ary-treasurer  shall  amount  to  $200,  and  t^ 
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ment  Bhall  be  10  cents  per  week,  and  for  each  week  in  which  no  bill  is 
rendered  the  amount  of  the  assessment  of  that  week  shall  be  deducted 
in  the  first  bill  presented  thereafter.  All  assessments  shall  be  sus- 
pended during  the  time  a  member  draws  relief. 

Sec.  15.  Whenever  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary-treas- 
urer shall  fall  below  the  sum  of  $100  an  extra  assessment  per  member 
shall  be  levied,  to  be  deducted  as  provided  for  in  section  14,  tlie  secre- 
tary-treasurer to  post  a  notice  of  the  extra  assessment  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  office  before  the  preceding  Tuesday. 

The  amount  paid  for  sick  benefits  is  $1  per  day,  but  benefits  are  not 
allowed  for  more  than  13  weeks  in  any  six  months.  On  the  death  of  a 
member  $60  is  paid  to  the  family  or  nearest  of  kindred  of  the  deceased. 
During  the  past  seven  years  the  association  has  paid  13  death  benefits, 
amounting  to  $850.  The  association  also  embraces  a  money-loaning 
feature  extending  to  those  who  have  been  members  for  three  months. 
A  member  may  borrow  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $15.  Statistics  for  the 
years  preceding  1890  are  not  available. 

MEMBERSHIP   AND  OPERATIONS   OF   THE  BOSTON  H£IIALD  COMPOSING  ROOM 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION. 


Year. 


1800 
1891 
1882 
1803 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Mem- 
bers. 

Members 
drawing 

sick 
benefits. 

32 
34 
32 
33 
46 
22 
25 

Agm- 
fl^tedays 

of  sick 
beneflte. 

1 

Payments  Receipts 
for  sick        fVom 
benefits.       daes. 

i 

Receipts 
from  Ini- 
tiation 
and  other 
fees  and 
Interest. 

160 
161 
171 
178 
139 
141 
143 

1,280 
1,291 
1,007 
1,160 
1,461 
796 
904 

$1,280 
1,291 
1,097 
1,160 
1,461 
796 
904 

$1,319.40 
1,165.60 
766.60 
830.10 
762.90 
622.90 
688.30 

$487.84 
720.00  • 
1,871.35  1 
2,411.95  . 
1,831.85  i 
1,148.10  ! 
1,801.25 

Prorata 

dividend 

to  each 

member. 


$13.50 
5.00 


10.00 


POST  SICK  BENEFIT  SOCIETY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  associ.itiou  was  organized  Jaimary  1, 1892.  Only  employees  of 
the  composiug  room  are  eligible  to  membership.  The  initiation  fee  is 
$2.  One  dollar  per  member  is  retained  in  the  treasury  each  quarter  to 
form  a  sinking  fnnd,  until  the  sum  of  $5  per  member  has  been  accumu- 
lated, at  which  time  the  $1  assessment  or  contribution  shall  cease. 
Anyone  who  is  eligible  may  join  at  any  time  during  the  quarter  by 
paying  an  amount  equal  to  that  to  the  credit  of  each  member.  The 
dues  are  50  cents  i)er  week,  and  in  case  a  member  neglects  or  refuses 
to  pay  his  dues  for  three  consecutive  weeks  his  name  is  dropped  from 
the  membership  list  and  he  forfeits  all  money  previously  paid. 

Money  is  loaned  to  members  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  week.  In 
the  event  of  a  surplus  fund  in  the  treasury  the  secretary- treasurer  may, 
at  his  discretion,  loan  money  to  persons  not  members,  provided  the 
l)ersons  desirous  of  borrowing  have  a  sufficient  amount  due  them  for 
work  performed  in  the  Post  composing  room  to  cover  said  loan.  Sick 
or  disabled  members  are  paid  $1  per  day.    No  one  is  entitled  to  bene- 
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fltt)  uutil  be  has  been  a  luouiber  at  least  four  veeks,  nor  to  more  tban 
three  moutbe'  benetits  in  any  six  inontbs.  All  benefits  are  paid  ireekly, 
and  tlie  dnes  oC  n  member  ivho  is  sick  more  than  one  week  »re  remitted. 
■Witlidrawing  members  are  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  all  money  in 
the  treasury  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  The  pro  rata  division  occars 
every  thirteenth  week,  unless  otherwise  voted  by  the  association. 

The  financial  all'airs  of  the  association  b?ing  closed  every  13  weeks 
and  the  accounts  uuditcd,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  by  the  society 
to  retain  data  after  tbo  close  of  the  year.  During  the  year  ending  Jan- 
uary 1, 1897,  the  association  i>aid  ^22i  to  9  sick  members,  covering  an 
aggregate  of  32  weeks,  and  collected  $800  from  daea,  initiation  fees,  and 
interest. 

MUTUAL  liESEFlT   ASSOCIATION  OP   THE  POST,  BOSTON, 

MASS. 

This  association  was  organized  Jnno  1, 1896,  and  only  persons  work- 
ing for  the  I>o»t  aie  eligible  to  membership.  Members  who  joined  the 
association  prior  to  July  IS,  1896,  were  exempt  from  paying  an  initia- 
tion fee;  to  those  joining  after  that  date  the  initiation  fee  is  (1.  The 
does  ate  10  cents  per  weelf ,  and  when  the  sum  of  $100  has  accomalated 
in  tlio  treasury  dues  cease  until  the  sum  becomes  less  than  ^100,  when 
the  regnhir  dnes  of  10  cents  per  week  are  again  collected.  No  funds 
arc  loaned  or  paid  ont  for  any  purpose  whatever  except  for  sick  bene- 
fits, which  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  t5  per  week  (seven  days  constituting 
a  week);  but  no  benefits  arc  given  for  any  illness  or  disability  of  len 
than  one  full  week,  nor  for  more  than  10  weeks  in  any  one  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  couatitntioual  provision  that  no  dnea  shall  be 
collected  when  the  sum  of  $100  has  accnmnlated  in  the  treoanry,  there 
were  none  collected  daring  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  Kay,  1S97. 
The  membership  and  operations  of  the  association  for  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1887,  are  as  follows:  Nnmbw  of  memberB,  34;  muAmotmtm- 
bers  drawing  sick  benefits,  4;  aggregsta  voekB  of  ilok  bfl^^rilti,  7; 
amount  paid  for  siek  beaeflta,  ISS;  uumBt  leMfTCd  fron  tarn,  VlSSi 
amount  roc«iv(?d  fiwninitintionf^s,  93;  cost  of  InsnncDce  per  liiei 
•3.0J. 

ADVEBTI8ER  AND  EECOBD  BENEFIT  AJfD  LOAN  i 
TION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  association  was  organized  fieptemlier  15, 1605.    £mpIoyi 
any  department  are  eligible  to  mtu&bcrsbip.    The  dues  utt  ! 
IHqrable  weekly.    Sick  bcaofltg  are  97  per  wad:.    The  a 
loans  money  to  its  mcmbocs. 
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KOOKWELL  &  (JHUECHILL  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIA- 
TION, BOSTON,  MASS. 

ThlB  nssocintioii  was  organized  iu  Jnly,  1878,  aud  iij  one  of  tlio  oldest 
OHSOciatioDH  paying  sick  and  deiith  benefits.  The  dues  are  only  u  cents 
per  ^veek,  a  fact  for  nvliicli  tlie  association  is  noted.  The  initiation  fee 
is  $2,  and  assessuents  may  be  levied  A-oni  time  to  time.  Tlie  essential 
foatnreB  of  tlie  nssociatiou  are  given  iu  ttic  revised  vonstitation  nnd 
by-livws  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  November,  1891.  Any  employee  in 
the  oRico  of  ]{ockw«ll  &  Cliurcliill,  printei's,  is  eligible  to  membei^ip, 
provided  lie  or  slio  has  been  in  their  employ  at  least  six  moiitlis,  coii- 
seuntively,  immediately  preceding  tlio  application.  Jlembcrs  leaving 
thfl  cfitablishment  may  contiouo  tboir  mcmber^ip  as  long  as  they  con* 
ferm  to  the  requirements  of  the  constitntian.  The  mombei's  are  allowed 
to  borrow  small  sums  ironi  the  aeseclation  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent 
per  week.  It  is  stated  that  the  intorest  Teceived  fh)m  this  source 
amonnts  to  nearly  as  mooh  as  the  attM<imt  received  from  dnes. 

Sick  benefits  of  V5  itee  week  am  paid,  but  nre  not  eontinned  for  a 
longer  time  than  13  veeks  ia  liie  eonrao  of  oue  year  from  the  date  of 
first  application.  Oil  the  death  of  a  member  the  sum  of  $75,  less  all 
debts  which  may  have  become  due  &om  the  deceased,  is  paid  to  the 
heirs.  Fdor  to  J^,  1886,  on  assessment  of  91  per  member  was  made 
for  'death  beneflts.  ¥<a  &»  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
asmwiatinii  A.fiuid  U  fTtiftb'**'W  ufoa  whioh  no  droAs  are  made  tliat 
viMsedpsett  to  less  than  9500.  lH-eRBetha«  is  B»t«aSeieut  money 
1m  Ae  toaaauTf  in  ezsau  of  #500,  to  ateet  cloinM  whaoh  have  aecrned, 
_HMMl^HB^aBt  toesGCed  SOceiito,ifi  levied  pro  rata«pou  the  idcb- 
' '%fi^''^Soaiatiou  may  not  be  diisbolved  so  long  as  ten  uembK'l 
ivillin£  to  continue  it.  Btiould  the  menibtirsliip  decrease  to  nine 
3  nine  iDAy  -dispose  of  the  funds  as  they  deem  proper,  aQ»r  which 


eeaaca  to  exist. 
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UNIVERSITY   PItESS    HELIEF   ASSOCIATIOy,   i 
MASS. 

This  associatioii  was  organized  March  3, 18S3.  Any  iicrsoii  i-nipl 
in  any  capacity  in  the  University  Press,  in  good  bealth.  is  oU^ibl 
meiiibcrsbip.  A  member  Itecomiug  sick  or  disabled  is  eiititlud  tu 
sum  of  85  per  week,  limited  to  soren  weeks  in  the  year,  cxcea 
unauimoufi  vote  of  the  investigating  committee.  Dnes  are  rei^ 
during  illness.  The  dnes  arc  10  cents  for  each  fortnight.  The  ii 
gating  committee  is  composed  of  0  members,  3  of  whom  ni-e  worn 
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^^B                   MUTUAL    RELIEF    AND    BENEFIT    ASBOCIATIONS.               d4J^^^| 

HlBIVEESIDE    PIIESS    MUTUAL    BENEFIT   ASSOCIATION,  ^^M 
^                                   OAMBIUDGE,   MASS.                                           ^^M 

TUia  association  was  oi-Kaiiized  August  3U,  1883,     The  membership 
is  limited  to  a  single  establishment,  The  Riverside   Press,  but  may 
include  members  of  the  Arm  aud  clerks  as  well  as  employees  of  the 
prititiug,  bindiirg,  and  electrotype  departments.     Leaving  the  employ 
of  the  eatablishmeut  termiuates  membership  in  the  association. 

The  fee  for  admission  to  the  assouiatiou  is  $1  for  adnlt  males  and 
indentui*d  apprentices  and  50  cents  for  all  other  persons.    The  dnes 
are  10  eeuts  per  week  for  adult  mules  and  indentured  apprenticew  and 
5  cents  per  week  for  all  other  persona.    The  benefits  for  sit-k  or  disabled 
members  are,  for  iidult  males  and  indentured  apprentices,  td  per  week; 
for  others,  |3  per  week,  payment  to  be  compnt«d  from  the  commence-           , 
nient  of  the  disability,  aud  all  arrearages  to  be  detlncted  from  the  first 
payment.    No  member  shall  receive  benefits  for  any  fractional  part  of 
the  first  week  of  disability,  nor  for  more  than  13  weeks  in  any  one 
year,  exiept  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  association.     Benefits  are 
not  paid  to  members  of  less  than  two  months'  staudiug.     Mcniberi  are 

death  benefit  of  $5U  is  paid  to  the  immediate  relatives  or  friends  of 
deceased  members,  or  used  to  defray  fuueral  or  other  e>cpense-8  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board  of  goverumuut. 

Money  received  from  the  female  members  of  the  association  is  applied 
to  the  payment  of  sick  and  death  benefits  of  female  members  only.    All 
other  money  received  is  used  to  pay  the  running  expenses  ol  the  otiso- 
ciatiou  and  the  sick  aud  death  beueflts  of  the  male  members. 

MKMBEHSHIP  ANU  OPERATIONS  or  THE  RIVHKSIDB  PRESS  MPrUAL  ItBNEFI^^^H 
ASSOCIATION.                                                                      ^^^H 
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UMON    PRINTEliH"    BKNEriT  ASSOOIATION,    OUfi 
OHIO. 

This  associiitioii  was  orgaiiined  December  19, 188C.  The  ii 
is  confined  oxdnsiveiy  to  tliosc  in  goail  staiidii);;  hi  any  x 
the  jiiri8(li<^ion  of  the  Intcrmitioniil  Typographical  Union. 
tion  lee  ia  $1.  Dues  arc  pnyiibic  mnnthlyin  aAv 
20  ti»  3.J  cents  per  tnoutli,  Ijiit  are  irrnittoil  daring  iliHabiliiy^ 
l)ility  coiitinnes  one  month  or  lon^r.  The  sum  of  $7  ]»er  i 
(luring  illness,  and  fractional  parts  of  weeks  pro  ntta;  Ii( 
weeks  of  continued  disability.  The  board  of  trnstwa  liji 
employ  ii  physician  or  nurse,  sec-nre  adiuii^Bion  iiitu  Iio^pitsili 
a  tcjupovury  homo  during  such  sicliiM^ss  or  di.-uU)iltty.  Ai 
found  guilty  of  fraud  muy  Ijo  expelled  by  a  minority  voto  i 
in  good  Btiinding  |>resent  at  any  n'j;nlar  or  spwiiil  meetin 
the  funds  of  the  association  become  exhaustpil,  ami  tlieru 
disabled  nieiubers  entitled  to  benefit,  au  assessment  nniy  bo  I 
every  member  in  good  standing  to  meet  the  oxi--^tiu;; 
falling  olf  in  mombcrsliip  in  1895  ami  1SD6  is  nttrilintublu  t 
doctiou  of  the  linotype  machines.  The  records  of  the  uaao«^ 
to  1S90  are  not  nviiilablo. 

KEMflliKBHir  AKlMirEllATUIXHOFTUE  USIOX  PltlXTEER'  BHtfltFTr 
i^MU.   hSiSfl...   '«'^-'"-      """•■      ""? 
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FRANKLIN  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MIOH. 

The  uieinbersliip  of  this  associatiou  is  restricted  to  the  printing  and 
allied  trade:^.    The  association  was  organized  in  October,  1892. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  OPERATIOXS  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 


Yi'ar  cndlnfc — 


October  31— 
1893  (a)  . 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


Members 
drawing 

sick 
benefitB. 


4 

2 
3 
6 
2 


Aggro- 

gate 

Payments 

Receipts 

weeks 

for  sick 

ftom 

of  sick 

benefits. 

daes,  etc. 

benefits. 

7 

$T0 

$359.00 

• 

00 

280.50 

7 

70 

279.  OU 

18 

180 

387.00 

7 

60 

862.50 

Pro  rata  |  Cost  of 
dividend  insonuioo 
to  each 
meniber. 


per 
member. 


$11.54 

7.44 

0.73 

8.47 

10.25 


$1.06 
5  06 
2.77 
4.06 
2.26 


a  Thirteen  months. 


PRINTERS'  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

An  association  was  organized  January.  1, 1886,  solely  for  the  jour- 
neymen printers  employed  in  the  Tribune  and  Journal  ofiQces.  In  1896 
the  association  revised  its  rules  and  changed  its  name  to  i  e  Printers' 
Relief  Association  of  Minneaix)li8.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  those 
belonging  to  the  various  subordinate  unions  chartered  by  the  Inter- 
national Tyi>ographical  Union  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  either  jour- 
neymen or  apprentices.  The  initiation  fee  is  50  cents.  From  188G  to 
1890  the  amount  paid  for  benefits  was  $1  per  day;  during  the  latter 
year,  by  amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  sick  benefits  were  increased 
to  $10  per  week.  In  order  to  meet  the  claims  of  sick  members  a  per 
capita  tax  is  levied  upon  each  member  equal  to  the  amount  required, 
but  no  assessment  is  levied  while  there  remains  in  the  treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  23  cents  per  capita.  No  benefits  are  paid  for  a  period 
longer  than  six  months. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PRINTERS'  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
189:t 
1K»4 
1895 
1896 


Members 


54 
63 
68 
68 
33 
C2 
52 
56 
72 
82 
62 


Membt*rH     Aggro-   '».-«„,»„♦.  i>«i»«i«t«    Receipts 
drawing   gatmlavs  ^^.J^JST.  '  HSi        f'-"«  ^^' 
sick*-|%fs.ck.£^-X^^.     Ii-^,.       i«Jat.on 
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$20.25 

$27.00 

72.  20 

4.60 

63.25 

1.50 

287.  00 

11.50 

69.50 

8.00 

71.50 

5.50 

122. 25 

16.00 

40.50 

10.00 

157. 75 

5.  on 

141. OU 

7.00 

203. 00 

8.50 

I      RECSirr  REPORTS  OF  STATE  EITREAUS  OP  LABOR  STATISfJi^H 

[  Xineteentii  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatiMtics  oitd  I»^«6- 
I  iioii  of  the  State  of  Minsouri,  for  the  year  ending  November  i,  1S$7. 
I       Arthur  Kozclle.  Oommissioner.     506  pp. 

The  following  Bflbjects  ine  treiit«d  in  this  rejHirt;  Vitl tie  of  Missouri 
1  products,  2  piiges;  agricultural  nud  county  Htatintics,  211  pages;  Mu- 
l  Bouri  lumber  iutorestH,  2  pages;  Goverumeiit  lauds  in  Mis8oari,  3  pagun; 
I  the  tlireo  prindpnl  cities,  4  pages;  mauufactureR,  195  pages;  priNin 
I  maimfaetureB,  1  page:  factory  iiiBpectiou,  13  pages:  reports  from  orirau- 
I  izetl  wage-workers,  3  pages;  waterworks  and  electric-) iglit  aod  gaa 
I  pliiiitc, -6pages;  wagei;  of  8teaui  and  street  railway  employees,  4pa{^: 
I  luiues,  2  pages;  fellow- servant  le^'islatiou,  8  pagen;  employinent  a^D- 
I'  vies,  4  pages:  labor  laws,  Vi  pagen;  recommendations,  2  pages. 
I  MiMSofEi  Peoduots. — Statements  are  presented  giving  thea^jiK 
I  gate  produclioti  uf  farm  staples,  aud  the  surplus  pnidtictiun  uf  oiliitr 
I  artii'Ie^s  marketed  during  18JW,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  raltrojil, 
1  express,  aud  steamboiit  tsompanies,  with  the  value  of  the  protlnrtx  cwn- 
I  pated  at  pruvniliug  lurreut  prices. 

I  AoBictiL'ri'BAL  AND  CoiNTV  Statistr'b. — In  this  chapter  are 
[  shown  for  each  cuunty  the  crop  products,  their  prices  and  cost  of  pro- 
I  dn<-tion,  the  surplus  products  sliippi'd,  nsso.-iKed  valuation  of  properly, 
I  accounts  of  cities  and  townt;,  and  other  data. 

I       MAHTJFACTrBES. — lietums  from  8(ir  mauut'aoturing  plants  ai«  tatia- 

I  lated  according  to  id  industries.     These  establi.sli merits  weroownnlbf 

I  50.')  corporations  having  3,SS8  stockholders,  aud  3''>3  private  Arms  having 

I  872  members.    The  SOT  plauts  report  having  invested  in  grxnuds,  builil- 

I  ings,  and  matiliiuery,  $5S,773,54<'j.     Their  aggregato  manufauturea  dur 

I  ing  I89(i  were  valued  at  988,330,724.     The  wages  paid  ninonuted  (o 

I  f  t<;,032,G.>7  in  I8!).>,  and  tl7,2i;7,84.~>  iu  18!)6,  showing  an  inrreasa  in  tto 

l!lutt«r  year  of  93iri,188.    They  report  having  paid  dimug  ItslKJ  for  rent, 

W%»^,\y£A;  taxes,  C2,250,69.;  insurance,  9684,059.     In  1896  thflaeeatab- 

tisbmeuts  employed   in  their  meehaniciil  departments  au   avermge  tf 

41,li^.'t  i>erisoiis  carli  month,  an  increase  of  2,249  over  the  average  uf  tb* 

preceding  year.     In  addition  to  the  wage-workers  there  were  in  18M 

an  average  of  1,242  foremen,  3-J  forewixnen,  1,5'.)7  salesmen,  13  b^cA- 

women,  58.')  male  iind  71  female  liookkeepers,  024  mule  and  0!   fonuite 

olerkn,  1t!<i  male  and  I!>i  female  stenographers,  or  a  total  salaried  Iwt* 

of  4,514  mnle-i  and  37G  females. 
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Organized  Waue- Workers. — Returns  from  50  labor  organizatiouH 
were  tabulated.  The  total  membership  was  6,073.  lu  41  establishments 
950  persons  were  reported  out  of  work.  Of  the  60  organizations,  26 
reported  an  increase  in  vv^ages  since  organization,  22  no  change,  and  2 
a  decrease;  31  reported  a  reduction  of  hours,  and  19  no  change  since 
organization.  Of  45  organizations,  6  rei)orted  that  members  worked 
twelve  hours  per  day;  16,  ten  hours;  4,  nine  hours;  17,  eight  hours; 
and  2,  six  and  one-half  hours.  Forty-one  organizations  reporte<i  that 
they  had  rendered  financnal  aid  to  their  members. 

Strikes. — Very  few  strikes  of  any  importance  occurred  during  the 
year.  A  number  of  union  strikes  occurred,  in  which  from  2  to  20  per- 
sons were  involved  and  which  lasted  from  two  days  to  two  weeks,  but 
no  statistics  were  secured  regarding  these  cases.  The  following  table 
shows  the  princioal  facts  regarding  five  strikes  for  which  data  were 
obtained : 

STRIKES   IN   1897. 


Uniou  ordering  the  strike.  Cause  or  object.  InvSved    ^"'***<w'' 

. ...  _  .  J 

Spriukler  Fitters*  Union i  For  reduction  of  hours 620  daj^  . . 

Ciuar     Makers'     International  |  Affainstrefluction  of  wages  and  .  6     10^  months 

Union  No.  44.  hi troduct ion  of  steam  system. 

Unil«<i    Garment    Workers    of     Against  ru<iiiction  of  wages  ....,  650  (ti) 

America,  L.  U.  No.  !05.  > 

Building  Trades  Council >  Against   empluynifut  uf  nou-  75     6  days... 

I      union  labor. 
Flour   and    Cereal    Mill    Men's     For  restoration  of  wages '£2  (A) 

Union  No.  6642. 


B«8Ull. 

Succeeded. 
T>o. 

Do. 

Do. 


a  Not  reported.  b  Strike  not  ended  at  time  of  report. 

All  the  strikes  tabulated  above  occuiTed  in  St.  Louis. 

Waterworks  and  Electeic-Light  and  Gas  Vlants.— This 
work  was  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  the  National 
Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  in  tlie  United 
States  to  recommend  an  investigation  of  the  municipal,  corporate,  and 
private  ownership  of  waterworks  and  electric-light  and  gas  plants  by 
the  various  labor  bureaus.  In  this  case  the  investigation  was  con- 
ducted by  correspondence.  The  tables  presented  in  the  report  show  in 
detail  for  each  plant  the  kind  of  service  and  ownership,  date  of  estab- 
lishment, cost,  assessed  and  true  value,  capacity  of  i)lant,  cost  of 
product,  selling  price  of  product,  salaries  and  wages,  and  other  data. 

Uetnrns  from  90  operators  of  electric-light,  gas,  and  water  plants 
were  tabulated.  Fifty-eight  were  electric  plants,  of  which  10  were 
owned  by  municipalities,  14  by  private  parties,  and  34  by  corporations. 
Kiiie  of  the  58  plants  embraced  waterworks,  and  5  furnished  gaa  also. 
Fifteen  gas  plants  were  reported,  of  which  1  was  owned  by  a  munici- 
pality, 3  were  owned  by  private  parties,  and  11  by  corporations.  One 
of  these  also  embraced  waterworks  and  5  were  operated  in  connection 
with  electric  plants.  Thirty-two  waterworks  plants  were  reported,  of 
which  9  were  owned  by  municipalitieB,  4  by  private  parties,  and  19 
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by  toriMJratious.  Of  the  33  plants,  9  were  ope 
with  electric-liglit  plants,  and  1  waa  a  gaa  plant. 
cost  of  the  00  plants  was  «!8,232,890;  the  true  va 
income  ou  0  per  cent  basis)  was  $ll,53.S,G80,  or  abi 
than  their  cost.  The  assessed  ralaation,  which  trt 
67  phiuts,  WHS  $1,651,710.  The  aiitual  coet  of  t 
»7,762,722,  and  the  trao  value  «10,05i),ai8.  The  a 
of  iticaudesceut  light  ]>er  ami>eie,  by  meter,  was  1 
of  corporations,  0.00  cent  in  the  case  of  uiunicipa 
in  the  case  of  ownership  by  private  parties.  The  i 
of  gas,  per  1,000  feet,  was  »2.05  for  lighting,  (1 
$1.30  fOL-  power  m  the  case  of  eoriK)ratious ;  $1  iu  1 
pality,  and  $2.1.j  in  the  case  of  ownership  by  p 
average  selling  prive  of  water  wns  not  shown. 

Steam  and  Street  Kailway  Kmploti';es. — ' 
showing,  by  occupations,  the  nnmber  of  officials  i 
worked,  total  yearly  wage  payments,  and  averag* 
for  each  of  the  14  principal  railway  companies  d 
State.  A  tabulation  of  daily  wnges  of  employees 
alBO  given.  Following  are  recapitulations  of  th 
steam  and  street  railway  cuiployeca: 


SUliull  »)(•-■>"« 

Bngimnifu".."...;;;.';;'.:!'::!'."!! 
conduiiOTs  ".;.";i".;w;'.!;:!":!;:: 

Othrr  traiuurii 

Harlilnlau 

CarpMitar* 

OtboT  Khupmrn 

Soction  ftuvoHV 

Otfaar  tiauknien 

HnltPbToituflacmeD.iiiHl  wslrbiurii 
Teleiiniph  aiwruinrx  uhI  i1iH)ii<'^bi'i 
KmpTiivn^ii  Ddwiiit  ll<Kil<u<'i",iii]>i.i 
AllWrcai.lofi.'Oai.iUuXor.-r... 


i.lH  '.  Klllt.1Ult 
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Mi^ES. — ^Tliis  chapter  containH  statements  of  inspectors  of  coal,  load, 
and  ziuc  mines  regarding  tlie  progress  of  these  branches  of  the  mining 
industry  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897.  Following  is  a 
summary  of  the  data  presented: 


STATISTICS  OF  COAL  AND  LKAD  AND  ZINC  MINES. 


ItcniM. 


Hinca  or  nhafta  iu  operation 
Toufi  produced 


Coul. 


418 
2. 420, 388 


Amonnt  recolvwl  for  prmluct $2, 684, 757 


MinrrH  cinnIoyc<l  (average) 
Other  (>.nii)loyeeH  (average) 

Fatal  acftiileiita 

Accideuts  not  fatal 


5,807 

1.250 

8 

23 


Leofl  and 
zinc. 


547 
160. 552 
$3, 509. 070 
;i,6«7 
2,677 
16 
5 


Total. 


065 


$0,253,827 
9,4M 
3,927 
24 
28 


MONTANA. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  AifricuUure^  Labor,  and  Industry 
of  Montana,  for  the  year  ending  Notcmher  30, 1897,  J.  H.  Oalder- 
head,  Commissioner,    x.  188  pp. 

Following  are  the  contents  of  this  report:  Introduction,  31  pages; 
statistics  of  counties,  calendar  year  1890, 18  pages;  assessed  valuation 
and  taxation,  9  pages ;  statistics  of  railwjiy  and  street-car  lines,  15 
pages;  pri(;es  of  larni  ])roducts,  proportion  imported,  and  cost  of  staple 
groceries,  17  pages;  directory  of  labor  organizations  and  rates  of  pay 
for  certain  clas.ses  of  employment,  11  pages;  live  stock  and  wool,  1897 
crop  conditions  in  the  United  States,  and  bounties  ]>aid  fru'  the  destruc- 
tion of  wild  animals,  2*4  pages;  business  transacted  at  the  United  States 
land  office  and  area  of  surveyed  and  nnsurveycd  lands  in  Montana,  6 
pages;  manufacturers' returns  and  commercial  failures,  11  ])ages;  min- 
eral output  for  Montana  189G,  coinage  in  the  United  States,  imiwrts 
and  exports  of  gold  and  silver,  etc.,  20  pages;  the  labor  exchange  and 
educational  statistics,  13  pages. 

Intuoductiox. — Tliis  part  of  the  report  consists  of  information 
relating  to  the  free-employment  oftice,  the  National  Children's  Home 
Society,  and  other  matters  of  local  interest.  The  free  public-emph)y- 
ment  ollico  was  abolished  on  March  G,  1897. 

llAiLKOAD  Wages  and  Traffic. — Tables  are  presente<l  showing 
the  number,  occupations,  average  wages,  etc.,  of  employees  of  railroud 
and  streetcar  companies  receiving  less  than  82,000  per  annum,  and 
the  character  and  amonnt  of  freight  traffic,  as  reported  by  each  com- 
pany in  Montana,  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 189G,  and  June  30, 1897, 
respectively. 

Lakoii  Organizations  and  Wage  Kates. — This  part  of  the  report 
consists  of  a  directory  of  labor  organizations  in  the  State,  showing  for 
each  the  locality,  date  of  organization,  date  of  election  of  officers,  and 
character  of  benefit  features  where  they  exist.  Beturns  were  made  by 
90  organizations. 
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Comparative  wage  statistics  are  shown  for  a  series  of  years  in  the 
flouring,  sawmill,  brewing,  and  foundry  industries;  and  for  1897  only, 
in  the  street  railway,  brick,  cigar,  mining,  smelting,  and  agricultural 
industries. 

Manufacturers'  Returns. — Reports  received  from  establishments 
engaged  in  the  printing  and  publishing,  coal-mining,  sawmill,  brick 
and  sewer  pipe,  cigar,  and  brewing  industries  are  presented  in  tables 
showing  the  number  of  employees,  hours  of  labor,  weeks  employed 
during  the  year,  frequency  of  wage  payments,  etc. 

NORTn  DAKOTA. 

Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  of 
North  Dakota^  for  the  two  years  ending  Jvne  30,  1896.    A.  H.  Laughliu, 
_    Commissioner.     147  pp. 

This  report  is  mainly  devoted  to  statistics  of  agriculture,  there  being 
very  little  information  regarding  labor.  The  principal  topics  tn^ated 
are:  The  dairy  industry,  0  pages;  immigration,  3  pages;  agricultural 
statistics,  43  pages;  county  finances,  G  pages;  vital  statistics,  2  pages; 
flouring  mills,  2  pages;  coal  mines,  2  pages;  labor  statistics,  3  pages; 
the  sugar-beet  industry,  8  pages;  soil  culture,  G  pages:  valuation  of 
railroad  property,  2  pages;  live  stock,  3  pages;  abstract  of  assessment 
of  real  and  personal  property,  40  pages.  There  are  also  brief  chapters 
on  the  State  historical  commission,  wool  markets,  sire  certificates,  Rus- 
sian cactus,  altitudes,  areas  and  population,  and  vote  of  the  State  for 
governor. 

The  Dairy  Industry. — In  1895,  43  dairy  plants  were  reported 
in  the  State.  These  produced  397,284  pounds  of  cheese  and  393,491 
pounds  of  butter.  Eleven  additional  plants  were  constructed  during 
the  year  J89G.  The  quantity  of  cheese  made  in  i)rivate  families  aggre- 
gated 100,991  pounds  in  1894  and  159,261  pounds  in  1896,  and  of  butter 
4,428,157  pounds  in  18!^4  and  4,869,009  pounds  in  1895.  The  milk  sold 
to  creameries  and  cheese  factories  was  valued  at  $30,420  in  1894  and 
$50,311  in  1895,  and  to  others  $47,855  in  1894  and  $49,660  in  1896. 

Labor  Statistics. — Under  this  head  is  given  a  table  showing  by 
counties  for  1895  the  number  of  males  and  females  employed  on  farms 
and  ill  cities  and  towns,  and  the  wages  paid  the  same. 

Railroad  Property. — Tables  are  given  showing  for  the  years  1895 
and  1896  the  mileage  and  the  assessed  valno  of  the  property  of  each 
railroad  in  the  State.  In  1895  the  total  mileage  for  the  State  was 
2,507,  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  $6,727,524.50.  In  1896 
the  total  mileage  was  2,778.51,  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  property, 
$7,8)2,030.50. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Tenth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Statisficn,  made 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  January  session^  ISf^S.  Henry  E.  Tie[)ke, 
Oouiinissiouer.    viii,  554  pp. 

This  report  is  devoted  to  two  subjects,  uainely :  Occupations  of  the 
people,  495  pages,  and  statistics  of  textile  manufactures,  53  pages. 

Occupations  of  the  People. — This  portion  of  the  report  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  relating  to  occupations  of  males  and  the  other  to 
occupations  of  females.  Detailed  tables  show,  by  localities  and  indus- 
tries, the  number  of  males  and  the  number  of  females  emplo^-ed  each 
month  from  June,  1894,  to  May,  1895,  inclusive,  at  their  regular  and 
other  than  their  regular  occupations;  the  number  unemployed  each 
mouth,  and  the  number  whose  occupations  were  known,  but  whose  r 
periods  of  employment  were  only  partially  report^nl.  This  information 
was  obtained  from  the  population  cards  gathered  by  the  enumerators 
of  the  Stjite  census  of  1895. 

The  State  census  of  1895  showed  a  population  of  384,758  persons,  of 
which  number  187,590  were  males  and  197,168  were  females.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  credited  to  the  productive  class,  whether  employed  or 
unemployed,  auiounted  to  143,813,  or  37.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

Following  are  summaries  of  the  tables  of  employment  for  each  month 
from  June,  1894,  to  May,  1895,  inclusive: 

PEliSi)NS  KBil»LOYED  AND    UNKMPLUVKD   FOK  EAOll   MONTH   FROM  JUNK,  18M,  TO 

MAY,  1895.  INCLUSIVE,  BY  SEX. 


Males. 


Year 

auU 

month. 


I  Regit 
lar 


.  Other 

'  than 

regu 


Uuem- 


Bm 
ploy 


Regu 


Females. 

Other, 
than  ' 
regu-  .  Unein- 


ToUJ. 


Em- 
ploy-   Regular 


Other 
than  I 
regu- 


Uneui- 


larwKU.  /'«"•    "w";i  meit  lart^bou-  ,^Ku;  :^  "^"l*   ment    occupa-   ,^*"" .  JT,"^,* 


1804. 

June  ...    91,374 

July '  JKI,  fiW 

Aug j  ttO,  339 

Se])t I  »l.a">H 

Oct 90.  549 

Nov h9,751 

I>ec 87.559 

1895. 

Jun 80,090 

Feb 87,343 

Mar  ....  90,337 

Apr  ....  92,557 

May  ....  Ii2, 945 


cupa 
tion. 


2,928 
2,868 
3,041 
2,875 
3,270 
3,355 
3,  605 


3, 576 
3.350 
2,789 
2. 118 
1,793 


known 


4,629 
5,489 
5.592 
5,06;i 
5,300 
6,081 
7,968 


8,626 
8,573 
6.439 
5,163 
5,302 


3,070 
3,058 
3,029 
3,005 
2.876 
2.814 
2,779 


2,809 
2.7:j5 
i.430 
2.163 
1.U61 


37,285 
I  85,858 
I  35,718 
'  37,395 

37,473 
I  37.  V4 
I  37,723 


37, 7W 
37  612 
38.122 
37, 810 
37, 473 


oupa- 
tion. 


903 
856 
940 
778 
886 
777 


known 


759 
702 
598 
461 
875 


1,801 
3,  282 
3,357 
1,891 
I,  701 
1,614 


1,823 
1.K16  I 
1,791 
1,748  ! 
1,692 
1.647 


128,659 
126,444 
126.057 
128.453 
128, 022 
127. 525 


1.600 
1.908 
1.633 
2,207 
2, 702 


1,630 
1,590 
1,459 
1.334 
1,262 


124,  723 
124, 955 
128. 459 
130,367 
130,418 


cui»a- 
tiou. 


3,831 
3,724 
3.987 
3.653 
4,156 
4.132 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 
un- 
.  known 


849  <  1,660  1.580  125,282  4.544 


4,335 
4,052 
3.387 
2, 579 

2.168 


6.430 
8.771 
8,949 
6.954 
7,067 
7,605 
9,628 


10. 816 

lO.iBl 

8.072 

7,370 

8, 104 


4,898 
4,874 
4,820 
4,753 
4,568 
4,461 
4,310 


4,430 
4,326 
8,895 
3,407 
8,238 
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Tiarana 

^.n'i- 

Otboc 
(iou. 

pw.vrd. 

ScWnB^ 

T«.,r  in.! 

tluu. 

3,  J 

im. 

1      tm. 

3-* 

68.7 

B.« 

11.3 

1  April 

1-8 

Dreeiabt-T . . 

It  appears  that  in  tlio  raontli  of  Jano,  1834,  there  was  a  smMTl 
ber  of  persons  out  of  employmeiit  tliaii  in  nny  otht-r  inoutli 
census  year,  namely,  G,4;!0,  or  iJt  per  cent  of  tlie  total  number 
sous  considered.  Tbo  Rreatest  nniuber  of  unemployed  was  ia 
ary,  1895,  namely,  10,481,  or  7.3  per  cent.  The  average  tio| 
persons  employed  eacli  month  at  tlieir  rcynlar  occupations  xros! 
or  8S.r)  per  cent,  and  at  other  thnn  tlieir  regular  occupations,  3 
2.6  per  cent.  An  average  of  8,311,  or  5.8  per  cent,  were  ont  nf 
ment.  There  were,  on  an  average,  -1,342,  or  3  per  cent,  wboi 
or  occupation  was  known,  but  whose  period  of  cmploym 
imhnown. 

Statistics  of  Testii-e  MAmJFlCTnRES. — ^This  clinpter  < 
a  coiaproheusive  presentation  of  the  textile  indastj-y  of  tb 
Detailed  comparative  tables  are  given  which  are  based  upon 
made  in  the  years  1895  and  1890  by  135  lirms  engagi-d  in  textQ 
tries.  Of  these  CG  were  engaged  in  the  nmuufacturo  of  cotioi 
a  in  ho.siery  and  knit  goods;  11  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  prfi 
ill  silk  goods,  ivud  47  in  woolen  goods.  Following  is  n  snirnn 
figures  presented : 


RTATISTirS  01'   135  1 


iCTUKniO  F.STAUU.SHfclBSTB,  ( 


VltniB , 

CorpdritloDii  - - 

Fartaern  BDd  itflelthDldora 

OBpilal  InvMled , 

OnloTiiuurlalDMd 

TiUuoef  sonda  iniide 

Ann'gklsTBimpiklil 

ATflniRii <lS}-B  Id  opanthm 

Atoi»bo  nnmlwr 

Stniilt»t  nambcr ' '... 

ATsraga  jMMrly  csruiugs 
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TENNESSEE. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor ^  Statistics^  and  Mines  of 
the  Stat^i  of  Tennessee^  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1897.  A.  D. 
Hargis,  Commissioner,    xii,  270  pp. 

The  contents  of  tliis  report  may  be  groaped  as  follows :  Statistics  of 
mines  and  mine  inspection,  228  pages;  the  phosphate  industry,  V\ 
pages;  the  marble  industry,  5  pages;  the  petroleum  industry,  G  pages; 
labor  conditions,  10  pages;  chronology  of  labor  bureaus,  2  pages. 

Statistics  of  Mines  and  Mine  Inspection.— This  report,  like 
that  for  the  preceding  year,  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  mining 
industry.  The  statistics  relate  to  the  production  of  coal,  coke,  iron 
ore,  pig  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  copper.  The  amount  and  value  of  mine 
products  are  shown  for  each  branch  of  the  industry,  and  in  some 
instances  comparative  figures  are  given  for  Tennessee  and  other  States 
and  for  present  and  past  periods.  In  the  case  of  coal  mining  the  num- 
ber of  employees  and  days  in  operation  arc  also  shown.  Following  is 
a  summary  of  the  most  imiiortant  figures  presented  for  1897 : 

Total  imnil)cr  of  roal  mines 72 

Coal  miucs  iu  operation 50 

Coal  produced,  tons 2,880,994 

Value  of  coal  produced $2,316,239 

Averago  value  per  ton  at  mine .* $0. 80 

Average  employees  iu  coal  mines 7, 059 

Average  days  worked 197 

Coke  i»roduced,  tons 368, 585 

Value  of  coko  produced $670, 824 

Iron  ore  produced,  tous 582,695 

Pig  iron  produced,  tons 272, 130 

Copper  ore  produced,  tons 74, 000 

Forty-one  casualties  were  reported  iu  the  mines,  l.'i  of  which  were 
fatal.  Of  the  fatal  accidents,  10  occurred  in  coal  mines,  2  in  an  iron 
mine,  and  1  in  a  copper  mine. 

Thk  rnospiiATE  Industry. — A  review  is  given  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  this  industry  during  the  year,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  principal  phosphate  mines,  showing  the  location  of  the  deposits, 
and  tables  showing  the  production  for  a  series  of  years.  The  produc- 
tion of  phosphate  in  1897  was  121,229  tons. 

Till-:  Marble  Industry.— The  production  of  Tennessee  marble  in 
1897  was  about  235,000  cubic  feet,  the  total  i)roduction,  including  the 
finished  product,  being  valued  at  about  $500,000. 

PETROLEU3I.— Since  1894,  48  petroleum  wells  have  been  drilled,  10 
of  wliith  were  abandoned,  while  but  G  were  considered  producers. 

Labor  Conditions. — This  part  of  the  report  contains  a  brief  account 
of  the  strikes  in  mines  during  1897  and  a  directory  of  labor  unions  iu 
Tennessee.  Fifteen  strikes  were  reported,  14  of  which  involved  a  total 
of  about  1,945  persons. 
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Statistiqu^  den  drives  et  dea  Recoura  a  la  ConcitiafioH  et  A  TJi 
Survenim  Pendant  PAnn^ir  1897.    Office  An  Travail,  MiiiiBt6re  dtt( 
morce,  de  I'ludnstrio,  dea  Postea  et  des  T^legraplies.     sv.  30J  p 

This  report  is  oue  of  a  series  of  animal  reports  on  striken  pnbH 
by  tlie  Frencli  bureau  of  labor.     The  infonnatioa  is  for  the  year  ] 
and  is  presented  in  the  same  form  aa  in  preceding  reports,  the  pni 
digest  following  as  nearly  as  ixtssible  the  plau  of  former  notices  ta, 
letins  Nos.  1,  5,  and  13. 

There  were  356  strikes  reported  in  18l>7,  one  of  Trbicb,  howevc^ 
of  the  uature  of  a  lockout.  These  strikes  all'ected  2,568  esta 
ments,  were  partii^ipated  hi  by  tJ8,875  strikera,  and  resnJtetl  in  I 
of  imMi  working  days,  including  C0,433  days  lost  by  5,099  p< 
who  were  not  strikers  bat  were  thrown  out  of  employment  a 
result  of  strikes.  The  average  time  lost  per  strike  was  lUj  dajl 
smallest  average  reitorted  in  five  years. 

In  1800  there  wore  reimrted  476  strikes  aud  49,851  strikers,  inn 
2,178  establishments,  and  causing  a  loss  of  <t44,lti8  working  dflj 
13  days  per  striker.  While  in  1897  there  was  a  smaller  iiaml 
striken,  the  nunibt^r  of  strikers  aud  tlie  noniber  of  vorkiug  da] 
wore  considerably  greater  than  in  1890.  The  de>Tea»e  iu  the  ni 
of  strikes  is  due  to  the  lurge  nnmher  of  strikes  rei>orted  in  the  { 
industries  in  189(i,  when  there  were  197,  aa  wuupai-ed  with  82  is 

As  regards  the  results  iu  1  tt'.l7, 06  strikes  iu  ii37  establishmeDt*,  ioi 
ing  19,838  strikers,  were  succeBsful;  122  strikes  in  1,504  estalillMbmi 
involving  li8,7CT  strikers,  were  partly  sncvessful,  and  1G6  strikoa  in 
establish nients,  involving  29,270  strikers,  failed.    Wliile  the  nai 
successful  strikes  iu  1807  was  smaller  than  in  189<>,  the   bqi 
strikers  iu  strikes  which  succeeded  was  much  greater. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  strikes  of  total  atril 
the  per  cent  of  strikers  of  t^ital  strikers  that  sucoeetled,  wu 
l)artly,and  faileil,  as  compare<l  with  similar  data  fur  1890: 

KEStrtTB  OF  STRIKKS,  1«M  ASD  18ST. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  strikes  which  failed  as  well  as 
the  proportion  of  strikers  involved  in  sach  strikes  was  smaller  in  1897 
than  in  1896.  Both  the  proportion  of  strikes  compromised  and  that  of 
strikers  participating  in  the  same  were  considerably  greater  in  1897 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  proportion  of  snccessfiil  strikes  was 
smaller,  but  that  of  strikers  involved  was  greater  in  1897  than  in  1896. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  much  more  saccess  was  achieved  by  strikers  in 
1897  than  in  1896. 

Of  the  356  strikes  reported,  276,  or  78  per  cent,  involved  bnt  1 
establishment  each.  Of  the  80  remaining  strikes,  22  involved  from  2 
to  5  establishments,  20  from  6  to  10, 14  firom  11  to  25,  0  from  26  to 
50,  4  from  51  to  100,  and  4  strikes  involved  over  100  establishments 
each.  In  the  case  of  10  strikes  the  number  of  establishments  was  not 
reported. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  number  of  stiikes,  strikers,  and 
establishments  involved,  according  to  the  results  of  the  strikes,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  days'  work  lost  and  the  proportion  that  the  number 
of  strikers  is  to  the  total  number  of  working  people,  according  to  17 
groups  of  industries: 

STRIKES  IN  1897,  BY  INDl'STRIES. 


Suco()e(U>(l. 


SuCCf»'«l«Ml 

partly. 


Industrie«. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fish- 
eries   

Miuing 


rood  prouuoti) 

CheiDic^al  industries 

Printiug 

HidpH  aud  leather 

Textiles  proper 

Clothiug  and  cleaning 

Woodworking 

Building  trade*  (woodwork)... 

Metal  refining 

Metallio  goods 

Precious-metal  work 

Stone  cutting  and  polishing, 

fflass  aud  pottery  work 

Building  tnules  (stone,  earth* 

euware.  glass,  etc.) 

Transportation  and  handling  .. 

Total 


Strikes. 


5 
1 
1 


Estab- 
lish- 
nivnts. 


1 
1 
1 


strikes. 


Estab- 
lish 
meuts. 


2 
3 
IS 
8 
5 
4 


2 
8 

90 
3 
23  i 
17  ! 


11 


11 


Failed. 


.  Estab- 
Strikes.;    lish- 
;  w'enta. 


1 

5 

55 

"  1 

7 

2  ! 

2 

4  ' 

r.i7 

2 

2 

6 

14 

6  ^ 

6 

28| 

38 

8 

26 

10 

104 

3 

3 

10 

44 

15 
6 

68 


72 
13 

287 


22 
6 


19 

653 

14 


122  '     1,  564 


5 
8 
4 
4 
1 

10 

10 

42 

2 

8 

3 

3 

33 

I 

6 

22 
4 

166 


Total. 


I  Estab- 
Strikes,      lish- 
ments. 


6 

8 

4 
27 

1 

10 
10 
43 

2 

8 

3 

3 
30 

1 

6  i 


572 

4 

767 


I 


15 

16 

7 

8 

3 

18 

10 

82 

6 

21 

17 

6 

54 

1 


»0| 
16  < 


356 


62 

16 

7 

544 

3 

26 

10 

171 

6 

57 

\H 

6 

114 

1 

26 

1.297 
31 

2.568 


BULLETIN   OF    TilE    DEPAETMENT   OP    LAItOR. 
SIKlILEnS  AND  DAYS  OF  WOKE  LOST  IS  UBT,  AT  ISDITSTU 


Sliiken  In— 


AKTlcnltnre,  tDtemtrj.  sod  flsheHoa  ■  ■  ■ 
XaBiBg 

rood  prijiuola 

CtHnulcil  iodoilrlM 

Printing 

BldMndlutluii 

Tsilllwptoper 

ClotblDK  ud  cleaulnB 

Woodworklne 

BnlldiiiK  tndet  (woodwork) 

iletnl  reAntnc 

KoUllle  Eomto 

Preciotu-niuMl  fforh 

StoDO  cDtting  uid  pDlisliing,  glua  m 

BnUiUnK  (niil«    (itonc,    MrUwiiwar«, 


1*1 
11.30 


S,VTt 

2.1*0 
l.SIS 


i«.u8{    w.-isil    ia.no 


aCcDiiitof  IBSl. 

cinclndsil  fniulnlnK! 
d  lDGlDd«l  Id  bnlldlng  tridu  (itoi 
t  Incliidea  bntldlns  IradM  (woodn 
/KeUtsa  to  all  ioduBtrlal  working 


',  emibcBwsr*.  bUi*. 


Ontof  a  total  of  356  strikes,  the  largest  namber,  82,  or  33  i 
occurred  Id  tbe  textile  iiidastry.  If,  however,  the  extent  of  the 
is  nipasiired  by  the  number  of  persons  iiivolved,  agriculture,  t 
and  flaberies  far  exceeded  iiTiy  other  groiii)  of  iudustries.  Of  a  i 
68,873  persons  engaged  in  strilies,  21,082, or  £tl  per  cent,  icere  e 
in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  tisberies.  Next  ia  im|Mirtance  ' 
building  trades,  showing  IHjSTO,  or  24  per  ceut  of  tbe  total  i 
involved ;  the  textile  industry,  with  8,074  strikers,  tuid  tbe  : 
industry,  with  6,<>d5. 

Gonsidei'iug  tbe  number  of  perKons  a.  tually  engagett  in  tbe  1 
industries,  according  to  census  returns,  it  was  found  that  tbe  i 
prevalence  of  strikes  was  greatest  in  tbe  mining  and  qnarryiug 
tries,  47.!i2  out  of  every  1,000  employees  having  taken  part  in 
disputes  during  the  year.  The  building  trades  came  uext,  wiU 
strikers  per  1,000  employees. 
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In  the  two  foUowiug  tables  the  strike  data  are  presented  by  causes: 


STRIKES  IN  1897.  BY  CAUSES. 

[A  coDsklerable  nnnibor  of  Btrikcs  were  diie  to  two  or  three  eauiics.  and  tbe  facts  in  such  cases  haye 
been  tabulated  under  each  cunKe.  Hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  would  not  agree  with 
those  for  tbe  preceding  tables.] 


("auso  or  object. 


For  incTease  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages  . . . 

For  rtMluction  of  hours  oiiabor 
with  present  or  increased 
wa;;es» 

fielating  t»  time  and  inelhsd 
of  payment  of  wajires.  etc 

For  or  a^ainHt  raodiUcstiun  of 
conditions  of  work 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  modlilcation  of 
shop  ruhM 

For  nbolitioa  or  reduction  of 
ftnos 

Against  discharge  of  work- 
men, foremen,  or  direotorH, 
or  for  their  reinHtatement — 

For  diHcharge  of  workmen, 
foremen,  or  directors 

Againstemploymeutof  women 

For  disrharge  of  apprentices 
or  limitation  in  number 

Relating  to  deduction  from 
wages  for  the  support  of  in- 
surance and  aid  tuuds 

Other 


Succeeded. 

Strikes. 

EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 

34 
10 

208 
15 

9 

154 

18 

477 

16 
8 

48 
4 

8 

8 

1 

1 

6 

374 

5 

5 

1 

1 

4 

i             1 
1 

67 
1 

Succee<led  partly.' 


Failetl. 


Total. 


iBsteb- 

Strikes.;    lish- 
ments. 


82 
11 


9 

4 

1 
1 


1.101 
19 


466 

30 

3 
6 


Strikes. 


G8 
18 


9 

16 

16 
6 

4 

8 

22 


32 
3 


I 


Estab- 

liih 
ments. 


139 
28 


65 

18 

16 
22 

4 

8 

26 

41 
3 


3 
o 


0 
523 


Strikes. 


184 
39 


27 
33 


EaUb- 

lish. 

ments. 


1.448 
68 


685 
585 


33 
10 

88 

12 

13 

9 

f 

31 

403 

43 
3 

53 
8 

3 

8 

11 
5 

86 
531 

STIMKERS  AND  PAYS  OF  WOllK  LOST  IN  1S07,  IJY  CAUSES. 

[A  coDHulerablo  number  of  strikes  were  due  to  two  or  three  eau.se.<t,  and  the  facts  in  such 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause.  Hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  would  not 
those  tor  tlie  pr(H:eding  tables.] 


cases  hare 
agree  with 


Cause  or  object. 


For  incroaso  of  wages 

Against  redaction  of  waees 

For  re<hiction  of  hours  of  labor  with  present  or 

iucreuHcd  wages 

Relatiug  to  time  and  mctliod  of  payment  of 

wages,  etc 

For  or  against  modidcation  of  conditions  of  work . 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  mo<litication  of  shop  rules 

For  abolTtlou  or  reduction  of  lines 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  di- 

rectorj»,  or  for  their  reinstatement 

For  disi'harge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors. 

Against  emploj'nicnt  of  women 

For  discharge  of  apprentices  or  IhoitatioD  ia 

nunit>er 

Belating  to  deduction  from  wsces  lor  tdie  sop- 

port  of  insurance  and  aid  funds 

Other    


Strikers  in— 


Suooess-I    ^*"'*^>* 
<%ii       I  succees 

fill 
»*^*»^«»-     strikes. 


16,442 
401 

2,450 

10,232 

2.915 

81 

456 

205 

1.415 
1.B41 


21, 392 


1,882 

2.070 

423 
840 
111 
791 

1,1C8 
378 


35 

1,320 
700 


Strikes 

which 

failed. 


10,061  I 
429 

1,194 

1,233 

1,032 

831 

1K3 

1,430 

7,702 

4,960 

48 

111 

46 
2.105 


Total 
strikers. 


47.895 
2,712 

5,714 

11,888 

4.783 

523 

1,430 

1,635 

10,285 

7,179 

48 

169 

1,819 
2,818 


Davs  of 
work  lost. 


.'iC2, 178 
58,448 

68,048 

202.000 

60.088 

5,915 

2,285 

3.850 

178. 757 

65.663 

687 

1.076 

23.588 
12,8tt 


Strikes  for  higher  wages  or  a«:aiii8t  a  reduction  of  wapres,  either  alone 
or  in  connection  with  some  other  cause,  were  more  prevalent  and 
involved  a  larger  nnmber  of  strikers  than  strikes  for  any  other  reasons* 


H(i4 
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Uext  iQ  iuiportitnce,  Iwtb  witli  regtird  to  the  number  of  RtrikM 
iiersoiiB  iuviilvocl,  were  tho8«>  relating  to  the  retetitiou  or  dischargi 
certain  workiugiiien.  foremen,  or  Bni)erinlendent8. 

In  the  next  two  tables  are  shown  the  results  of  strikes  nccordin] 
the  iluration  of  the  same,  and  according  to  the  nnmber  of  Btril 
involved: 

STKIKI8  ANU  8TBIKEBS  DI  UBI,  BY  DtnuTUOI  OF  STUIKBS. 


StTlkci 


7.  OS  ' 
a,  BIO 


fl.5is       a.i» 


SH        19.836  I 


DDBATIOK  OF  BTBIKXS  IN  Un,  BT  NUUBER  OF  KTRISSas  IKVOLTK 


Omy»  of  dunMlM. 
Bl  l« 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tables  that  fhf  strikes  were  on 
short  dnratimi,  234  of  the  Sfiti  striket  lasting  one^veek  nr  te««. 
26  strikes  lasted  lonfier  than  thirty  days.  Over  one-lialf  of  the  sM 
involved  50  nn?n  or  li?s8  path.  Of  the  larger  strikes,  involvingover  I, 
strikers,  4  sin-ceeded.  i  succeeded  partly,  and  4  failei);  5  lasted  fl 
I  to  T  days,  4  lasted  from  8  to  15  days,  and  3  lasted  &om  31  to  100  i 

The  law  of  December  27, 1892,  regarding  conciliation  and  arbim 
ill  trade  dis])ntes,  was  applied  in  88  cases  daring  the  year,  in  3  i 
before  work  wiis  snsj)e>ide<i.  This  was  24.72  per  cent  of  »U  disg 
us  against  21.8^  per  cent  in  189(>,  and  20.74  per  cent  in  1805. 
iiiiliative  in  demanding  tlie  application  of  the  law  was  t-t^ken  46  < 
by  the  workingnieii,  4  times  by  the  employers,  once  by  the  ( 
and  employees  joiiiily,  iind  37  times  the  justice  of  the  i>eaee-]iib 
as  provided  iu  the  law. 

In  !•  cases  work  was  resumed  before  a  committee  of  concilJAtioi 
constitated.     In  .'{  of   these  cases  the  workingmeu  abanilnned 
demands,  In  :i  cases  they  obtained  iv  compromise,  and  in  3  ( 
were  ttnucessful.    U(  tbc  nUittv  l^  v.tgx.i.^  tUc  deiuaud  for  coocdll 
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was  refused  in  25  cases,  of  whicli  20  were  by  the  employers,  2  by  the 
working  lieople,  and  3  by  both  parties  jointly.  As  a  result  of  these 
refusals  the  workingmen  renounced  their  demands  in  one  case  and  in 
another  were  replaced  by  others.  In  the  23  remaining  cases  strikes 
were  declared,  of  which  2  succeeded,  10  succeeded  partly,  and  11  failed. 
In  54  cases  the  demand  for  conciliation  or  arbitration  was  acceded  to, 
and  54  committees  of  conciliation  were  constituted.  In  25  cases  the 
disputes  were  settled  directly  by  these  committees,  and  in  5  cases  they 
were  settled  by  arbitration.  In  24  cases  the  attempts  to  settle  by  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  failed  and  the  strikes  continued.  Of  the  disputes 
settled  by  conciliation  and  arbitration,  3  resulted  in  a  compliance  with 
the  demands,  23  in  a  compromise,  and  4  in  a  refusal  of  the  demands. 
Of  the  24  disputes  which  continued  after  the  fruitless  attempts  at  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration,  3  suc(*.eeded,  18  succeeded  partly,  and  3  failed. 

ONTARIO. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario^  189(J.  C.  0.  James,  Secretary,  viii,  159  pp.  (Published 
by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

This  report  relates  mainly  to  statistics  of  agriculture.  It  comprises 
the  following  subjects:  Weather  and  crops,  70  pages;  live  stock,  the 
dairy,  and  the  apiary,  46  pages;  values,  rents,  and  farm  wages,  39 
pages;  chattel  mortgages,  3  pages. 

Values,  Rents,  and  Farm  Wages. — The  total  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty in  189G  is  given  at  $910,291,623,  of  which  $557,4(>8,270  represents 
lands,  $205,235,429  buildings,  $50,730,358  implements,  and  $90,857,566 
live  stock.  There  has  been  a*  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  farm 
property  since  1892. 

Kates  of  wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  have  generally  declined  during 
the  year.  Farm  hands,  with  board,  received  in  1890  an  average  of 
$144,  or  $0  less  than  in  1895.  Farm  hands,  without  board,  received  an 
average  of  $243  in  1896,  or  $3  less  than  the  preceding  year.  The  aver- 
age monthly  rate  of  wages  during  the  working  season  was  $14.57,  with 
board,  in  1896,  or  $0.81  less  than  in  1895.  The  average  monthly  rate 
without  board  was  $24.11  in  1896,  or  $1.34  less  than  in  1895.  The 
monthly  wages  with  board  received  by  domestic  servants  rose  from 
$0.07  in  1895  to  $6.11  in  1896. 

Chattel  Mortgages. — During  the  year  ending  December  31, 1896, 
there  were  on  record  21,789  chattel  mortgages,  representing  $13,561,716. 
This  was  a  decrease  in  number,  but  a  considerable  increase  in  amount 
when  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  chattel  mortgages  in 
1890, 11,844,  representing  $3,877,998,  were  registered  against  farmers. 
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DECISIONS  OF  GOUETS  AFFECTIHG  LABOR. 

[This  subject,  bofrnu  iu  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continueil  iu  sncccssivc  i.-istics. 
All  mutcrinl  partH  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  iu  the  words  of  the  coartm,  iuili- 
cated  Avhcu  short  by  r|notatioii  marks  and  when  long  by  beinj>^  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  h 
given  m  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS   UNDER   STATUTORY   LAW. 

Constitutionality  of  Statute — Marking  of  Convict-.\iai>k 
Goods — People  r.  Haiclcimi. — A  copy  of  the  decisiou  iu  this  case  was 
fiiriiisliccl  the  Departmeut  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeuls  of  New 
York,  the  case  hjiviuj^  come  before  said  court  ou  api>eal  by  the  State 
from  a  decision  of  a  lower  court  sustaining  a  demurrer,  made  by  Iho 
defendant,  Samuel  K.  Hawkins,  to  the  indictment. 

The  decision  was  rendered  October  11,  1898,  and  sustained  the  deci- 
sion of  the  lower  court,  Chief  Justice  Parker  and  Justice  Bartlett 
dissenting.  The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Justice  O'Brien, 
contains  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  following  is 
quoted  therefrom : 

The  defendant  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  the  charge  being  that 
lie  violated  chapter  1)31  of  the  Laws  of  1890  relating  to  the  labeling  and 
marking  of  convict-made  goods  or  articles.  The  indictment  alleges  that 
the  defendant  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  1896,  had  in  his  iK)sses8ion 
and  ottering  for  sale,  unlawfnlly  and  with  criminal  intent,  a  certain 
scrub  brush  of  the  form,  style  and  material  commonly  used  in  scrab 
brushes,  but  made  and  manufactured,  as  the  defendant  well  knew,  by 
the  labor  of  convicts  lawfully  sentenced  to  and  confined  in  a  prison  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  then  charges  that  this  article  was  brought  from 
that  institution  into  this  State  and  was  in  the  defendant's  jiossession 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  without  having  ui)on  it  in  any  manner  the  words 
'< Convict  made"  or  any  words  indicating  in  any  manner  that  it  wsvs 
manufactured  by  convict  labor. 

The  defendant  demurred  to  the  indictment,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
facts  stated  did  not  constitute  a  crime,  and  the  courts  below  have  sus- 
tained the  demurrer  for  the  reason  that  the  statute  was  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  and,  therefore,  void.  The  statute  went  into  effect  by 
its  tern)s  on  November  1,  1896,  and  the  several  sections  material  to  the 
questions  iu  this  case  are  as  follows: 

**  Sk(;tion  1.  All  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  made  by  convict 
labor  in  any  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment 
in  which  convict  labor  is  employe<l  shall,  before  being  sold,  or  exposed 
for  sale,  be  brande<l,  labeled  or  marked  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
shall  not  be  exposed  for  sale  in  any  place  within  this  State  wit  hoot 
such  brand,  label  or  mark. 

"  §  2.  The  brand,  label  or  mark  hereby  required  shall  contain  at  the 
head  or  to])  thereof  the  words  *  convict  made,'  tbllowed  by  the  year  and 
name  of  the  penitentiary,  prison,  reformatory  or  other  establishment 

866 
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hi  whicli  it  was  made,  in  plain  Englisli  lettering,  of  the  style  and  »ize 
known  as  great  primer  Koman  condensed  capitals.  Tlie  brand  or  mark 
shall  in  all  cases,  where  tho  nature  of  an  article  will  permit,  be  phiced 
upon  the  same,  and  only  where  saeh  branding  or  marking  is  imi)ossi- 
ble  shall  a  label  be  used,  and  where  a  label  is  used  it  shall  be  in  the 
form  of  a  paper  ta^r,  which  shall  be  attached  by  wire  to  each  article, 
where  the  nature  of  the  article  will  permit,  and  phiced  securely  upon 
the  box,  crate  or  other  covering  in  which  such  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dise may  be  packed,  shipped  or  exposed  for  sale.  Said  brand,  mark  or 
label  shall  be  placed  upon  the  outside  of  and  upon  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  finished  article  and  its  box,  crate  or  covering. 

^<§  5.  Section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  b  of  the  Penal  Code  is 
hereby  amended  sons  to  read  as  follows:  Section  384b.  Penalty  for 
dealing  in  convict-made  goods  without  labeling. — A  i^erson  having  in 
his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  offering  for  sale,  any  convict- 
made  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  hereafter  manufactured  and  S(»ld,  or 
exposed  for  sale,  in  this  State  withont  the  brand,  mark  or  lal)el 
required  by  law,  or  removes  or  defaces  such  brand,  mark  or  label,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  hun- 
dred dollars  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  a 
tenn  not  exceeding  one  year  nor  less  than  ten  days,  or  both." 

The  act  charged  against  the  defendant,  and  which  is  ailmittod  by  the 
demurrer,  is  declared  to  be  a  crime  by  this  statute,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion that  we  need  consider,  is  whether  the  legislature  had  any  jmwer 
under  the  Constitution  to  enact  such  a  law.  The  law  is  similar,  in  all 
respects,  to  the  law  of  1894  (chap.  G98,  Laws  of  1894),  except  that  the 
latter  stiitute  was  aimed  at  prison-made  goods  of  other  States,  while  the 
present  stsitute  applies  to  all  prison-made  goods,  whether  of  this  or 
other  States.  The  act  of  1804  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
void.  (People  v.  Hawkins,  85  Hun.,  43.)  The  present  act  makes  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  expose  for  sale  i)rison-made  goods  of  this  State  as 
well  as  of  other  States,  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  feature 
of  the  former  act,  which  diseiiminated  against  the  prison-made  goods 
of  other  Statics,  was  the  only  objection  to  this  class  of  legislation. 
But  the  broader  scope  of  the  present  law  removes  no  objections  that 
existed  to  the  former.  On  the  contrary,  it  multiplies  and  intensifies 
them. 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  the  legislative 
purpose  and  intent  that  led  to  the  enactment  of  this  law.  The  ]earne<l 
district  attorney  in  his  brief  in  the  court  below  has,  I  think,  stated  it 
quite  fairly  and  siccurately  in  these  words: 

**The  statute  in  question  is  an  attempt  to  solve  a  great  public  and 
economic  problem.  It  has  a  bearing,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  wages 
paid  to  workmen  in  certain  lines  of  industry.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  involves  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  laboring  classes  who  comprise  a  great 
portion  of  our  population.  ♦  *  ♦  It  is  ngainst  sound  publitr  policy 
to  compel  workmen,  who  have  to  support  their  families  by  their  daily 
earnings,  to  com])ete  with  the  unpaid  labor  of  convicts  in  penal  insti- 
tutions. The  framers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions  never 
intended  to  create  and  foster  such  competition.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  demand  protection  from  the  legislature  in  this  respect,  and  it 
is  within  tho  police  power  of  the  State  to  require  the  mark,  brand  or 
label  of  goods  made  in  penal  institutions.'^ 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  pro- 
iM>te  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes  by  suppressing,  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  sale  of  prison-made  goods.    Waiving  for  the  present  the 
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question  whether  the  means  employed  can  ever  in  the  natare  of  things 
accompliHh  the  end  in  view,  it  is  quite  clear  that  unless  this  statute  in 
some  degiee  siffectR  the  value  of  certain  articles  of  merchandise  bj 
re>ti-ictiii|^  the  demand  or  imposing  conditions  upon  the  rij^ht  to  deal  in 
tliem  as  property,  in  order  to  exclude  them  from  the  market,  it  is  a 
mere  hrutum  fulmen.  Tlie  scrubbing  brush  in  question  was  beyond  all 
doubt  an  article  of  property  in  which  the  defendant  could  lawfully  deal 
lie  is  forbidden,  however,  by  this  statute,  under  all  the  i>enalties  of 
the  criminal  law,  from  buying  or  selling  or  having  it  in  his  possession, 
except  upon  the  condition  that  he  shall  attach  to  it  a  bailge  of  inferi- 
ority which  diminishes  the  value  and  impairs  its  selling  qualities.  It 
is  not  claimed  that  there  is  any  diflerence  in  the  quality  of  this  scrub- 
bing brush  when  conqiared  with  one  of  the  same  grade  or  cbararter 
made  outside  the  prisons.  There  is  no  pretense  that  the  act  was  passed 
to  suppress  any  fraudulent  practice  or  that  any  such  practice  existed 
with  respect  to  such  goods.  The  validity  of  the  law  must  depend 
entirely  ui>on  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  to  enhance  the  price  of 
labor  by  suppressing,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  criminal  law, 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  prison  labor. 

The  citizen  can  not  be  deprived  of  his  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  The  principle  embodied  in  this  constitutional  gmurauty  is  not 
limited  to  the  physical  taking  of  property.  Any  law  which  annihilates 
its  value,  restricts  its  use,  or  takes  away  any  of  its  essential  attributes, 
comes  within  the  purview  of  this  limitation  upon  legislative  power. 
The  validity  of  all  such  laws  is  to  be  tested  by  the  purpose  of  their 
enactment  and  the  practical  efi'ect  and  operation  that  they  may  have 
upon  i)roperty.  A  law  which  interferes  with  proi>erty  by  depriving 
the  owner  of  the  proiitable  and  free  use  of  it,  or  hampeis  him  in  the 
application  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  commerce,  or  im]>ose8 
conditions  \x\)0\\  the  right  to  hold  or  sell  it,  may  seriously  impair  its 
value,  against  which  the  Constitution  is  a  f  rotection.  The  fact  that 
legislation  hostile  to  tlie  rights  of  property  assumes  the  guise  of  a 
health  law  or  a  labor  law  will  not  save  it  from  judicial  scrutiny,  since 
the  (tourts  can  not  i)ermit  that  to  be  done  by  indirection  which  can  not 
be  done  directly. 

The  guaranty  against  depriving  the  citizen  of  his  liberty  compre- 
hends much  more  than  the  exemption  of  his  person  from  all  unlawful 
restraint.  It  includes  the  right  to  engage  in  any  lawful  business,  and 
to  exercise  his  faculties  in  all  lawful  ways  in  any  lawful  trade,  profes- 
sion or  vocation.  All  laws,  therefore,  which  impair  or  trammel  these 
rights,  or  ini])Ose  arbitrary  conditions  upon  his  right  to  earii  a  living  in 
the  ))nrsuit  of  a  lawful  business  are  infringements  upon  his  fundamental 
rights  of  liberty,  which  are  under  constitutional  protection.  These 
rights  may  doubtless  be  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  which  is  inherent  in  every  sovereign  State.    But  that 

^K)wer,  however  broad  and  extensive,  is  not  above  the  Constitution. 
The  conduct  of  the  individual  and  the  use  of  property  may  be  affected 
by  its  lawful  and  proper  exercise  in  cases  of  overruling  necessity  and 
for  lie  imblic  good.  The  preservation  of  public  order,  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  the  sale  of  articles 
of  unwholesome  or  adulternted  food,  the  calamities  caused  by  fire,  and 
perhaps  other  subjects  relating  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  society,  are 
within  its  scope.  But  no  law  which  is  otherwise  objectionable  as  in 
conflict  with  the  fundamental  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  can  be 
upheld  nnder  the  ]>olice  power,  unless  the  courts  ^^^  see  that  it  luM 
some  plain  or  reasonable  relation  to  those  subj'  of  thenu 
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It  is  entinly  safe  t^  assert  that  no  court  has  yet  invoked  the  police 
power  to  justify  a  statute,  the  ])urpose  of  which  was  to  enhance  the 
wa^esof  labor  in  certain  factories  by  suppressing,  through  the  agencies 
of  the  criminal  law,  the  sale  of  competing  products  made  in  prisons. 
If  the  wages  of  labor  in  a  few  factories  produ<-ing  goods  such  as  are 
also  nia<le  in  prisons  may  be  regulated  by  the  police  power,  there  is  no 
reason  why  tha  1 1)0 wer  may  not  be  used  to  reguhite  the  rewards  of  labor 
in  any  other  field  of  human  exertion.  That  all  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter, with  this  end  in  view,  which  subjects  the  indivi<lual  to  criminal 
]nM)secution  unless  he  will  comply  with  regulations  in  the  sale  of  such 
g<M)ds  that  are  intended  to  depress  their  value  or  demand  in  the  mar- 
ket, is  ill  violation  of  the  Constitution,  can  i:ot  be  <]oubted. 

It  would  be  tritling  with  the  Constitution  to  attempt  to  uphold  this 
law  on  the  ground  that  all  producers  or  vendors  of  goods  may  be 
required  to  tell  the  truth  concerning  them,  both  as  to  their  quality  and 
the  means  by  which  or  the  place  where  they  were  manufactured.  A 
knowledge  of  the  truth  cimcerning  the  origin  of  every  article  of  prop- 
erty wliich  is  the  subject  of  sale,  trade  or  commerce  can  not  be  essen- 
tial to  the  public  welfare,  and  even  if  it  was  the  law  could  be  effective 
only  when  ap])lied  to  all  property  alike  and  not  limited  to  articles  made 
in  certain  places  and  by  a  certain  class  of  workmen.  Any  attempt  to 
carry  the  police  ])ower  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  owner  of  an 
article  of  pro])erty  kept  for  sale,  such  as  a  scrubbing  brush,  to  label  it 
with  the  history  of  its  origin  and  to  indicate  the  place  where  it  was 
made  and  the  class  of  workmen  that  produced  it,  and  to  enforce  such 
regulations  by  the  aid  of  the  criminal  law,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
inexcusable  and  intolerable  invasion  of  the  rights  and  liberty  ot  the 
citi/en.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character  or  effect  of  prison  labor  to 
justify  such  legislation.  The  health  an<l  welfare  of  convicts  is  a  subject 
]>ecu1:arly  within  the  functions  of  government.  The  State  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  ])urposes  of  punishment  must  em])loy  them  at  some  useful 
labor.  Whatever  it  may  be  their  work  must  in  some  degree  come  into 
competition  with  the  lal>or  of  others.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  this 
result  ever  had  or  can  have  any  material  or  perceptible  influence  on 
wages.  But  even  if  it  had,  the  welfare  of  the  convicts  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayers  are  proper  subjects  for  consideiation. 

The  ({uestion  is  reduced  to  the  simple  inquiry  whether  the  legislature 
under  the  guise  of  the  police  ]>ower  can  regulate  the  price  of  labor  by 
depressing,  through  the  penalties  of  the  criminal  law,  the  price  of  goods 
in  the  market  nmde  by  one  class  of  workmen  and  correspondingly 
enhancing  the  price  of  goods  made  by  another  class.  Lf  the  statute 
<lnrs  not  ten<l  to  produce  that  result  there  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  its 
existence,  and  it  would  be  a  useless  and  arbitrary  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  without  any  possible  reason  or  motive  behind 
it.  The  law  is  now  defended  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish,  and  in  fact  does  tend  to  promote,  that  very  result.  If  the 
police  power  extends  to  the  protection  of  certain  workmen  in  their 
wa^es  against  the  competition  of  other  workmen  in  penal  institntions, 
wliy  not  extend  it  to  other  forms  of  competition?  Why  not  give  the 
workman  who  has  a  large  family  to  support  some  advantage  over  the 
one  who  has  no  fandly  at  all?  Why  not  give  to  the  old  and  feeble  a 
helping  hand  by  legislation  against  the  com])etition  of  the  young  and  the 
strong?  Why  not  give  to  the  women,  the  weaker  sex,  who  are  often 
the  victims  of  improvid«>nce  and  want,  a  preference  by  statute  over  the 
men?  Why  confine  such  legislation  to  scrubbing  brushes  and  like 
articles  made  in  prisons,  when  multitudes  of  men  engaged  in  farming. 
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mercantile  pursnits  and  almost  every  vocation  in  life  are  8trug|;lii]^ 
against  com]K»tilion  1  If  the  statute  now  under  consideration  is  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  i)oUee  power,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  reason  wliy  tb« 
legislature  may  not  interfere  in  all  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  to  help 
those  who  need  hel[v  at  the  expense  of  those  who  do  not. 

It  would  be  diliicnlt  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason,  legal,  moral  or 
economic,  why  a  person  who  happens  to  be  confine<l  in  a  prison  should 
not  be  permitted  or  compelled  to  earn  his  living  and  pay  bis  way 
instead  of  becoming  a  burden  upon  the  public,  to  the  detriment  of  his 
health  and  morals.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is  in  prison  may  be  due  to 
misfortune  or  to  his  natural  surroundings,  and  in  some  cases  he  maybe 
at  least  morally  innocent.  The  State  may  certainly,  for  his  own  benefit 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  taxi)aying  community,  employ  him  at  some 
useful  labor,  and  whether  that  labor  be  in  buihling  roads  or  making 
shoes,  he  takes  the  place  of  another.  If  it  be  lawful  and  right  to  so 
employ  him,  it  is  diflficnlt  to  see  why  the  State  may  by  legislation 
depress  the  value  of  the  products  of  his  labor  when  such  i)ro|>erty  is 
purchased  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce  by  a  dealer  therein.  The 
State,  while  permitting  such  property  to  come  within  its  jurisdiction 
in  the  regular  course  of  trade,  can  not  then  impair  its  value  by  hostile 
legislation  without  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  guaranties  for  the 
protection  of  property.  Aside  from  the  peculiar  restrictions  of  revenue 
laws,  the  merchant  or  dealer  may  buy  his  gocKls  where  he  can  obtain 
them  to  the  best  advantafje,  and  any  restriction  upon  his  iree<lom  <rf 
action  in  this  respect  by  State  laws  is,  in  a  broad  sense,  an  invasion  of 
his  right  of  liberty,  since  that  term  comprehends  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  pursue  any  lawful  calling. 

I  think  that  the  statute  in  question  is  in  conflict  with  theconstitntion 
of  this  State,  since  it  interferes  with  the  right  to  acquire,  possess  and 
dispose  of  property  and  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  earn  a 
livin*(  by  dealing  in  the  articles  embraced  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 
It  is  an  unauthorized  limitation  upon  the  free^lom  of  the  individual  to 
buy  and  sell  all  such  articles,  subject  only  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  legislation  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  police  jJower. 

It  has  been  snggested  by  some  members  of  the  court  that  the  statute 
in  question  can  be  upheld  under  the  recent  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  with  respect  to  prison  labor.  It  should  be  observed  that 
no  such  point  was  argued  or  submitted,  either  in  this  court  or  the  court 
below,  but  since  some  of  my  brethren  are  of  that  o])inion,  the  question 
may  bo  properly  discussecl.  The  language  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

"The legislature  shall,  by  law,  provide  for  the  occupation  and  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  several  State  prisons,  penitentiaries, 
jails  and  reformatories  in  the  State;  and  on  and  after  the  liist  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  seven,  no 
person  in  any  such  prison,  i)enitentiary,  jail  or  reformatory,  shall  be 
renuired  or  allowed  to  work,  while  under  sentence  thereto,  at  any  trade, 
industry  or  occupation,  wherein  or  whereby  his  work,  or  the  jmKluct  or 
prolltof  his  work,  shall  be  farmed  out,  contracted,  given  or  sold  to  any 
person,  firm,  association  or  cori)oration.  This  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  legislature  from  providing  that  convicts  may 
work  for,  and  that  the  proilucls  of  their  labor  may  be  disposed  of  to, 
the  Stiite  or  any  political  division  thereof,  or  for  or  to  any  public  insti- 
tution owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State,  or  any  i>oIitical 
division  thereof.'*    (Const.  isi>4,  art.  3,  sec.  i^J.) 

It  in  said  that  this  provision  of  the  eoiistitntion  indicates  and 
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expresses  a  public  ]K)licy  on  the  part  of  the  StAte  to  suppress  the  com- 
petition of  ]n'ison  labor  with  free  labor  by  forbidding  tlio  sale  to  the 
general  public  of  prison-made  goods.  The  term  "public  policy'^  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  very  vague,  loose  or  inaccurate  sense.  The  courts 
kave  often  found  it  necessaiy  to  define  its  Juridical  meanings  and  have 
held  that  a  State  can  have  no  public  policy  except  what  is  to  be  found  iu 
its  constitution  and  laws.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  public  policy 
of  the  State,  we  mean  the  law  of  the  State,  wliether  found  in  the  c(m- 
Btitution,  tho  statutes  or  judicial  records,  so  that  the  inquiry  is  whether 
the  provision  of  the  constitution  above  cited  forbids  the  sale  of  prison- 
made  goods  to  the  general  public.  Either  it  does  or  does  not.  If  it 
does  not,  tliere  is  an  end  of  the  argument  on  that  point.  If  it  does, 
we  will  see  hereafter  how  it  affects  the  validity  of  this  statute.  If  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  intended  to  forbid  the  s:Ue  of  i)rison made 
goods  to  the  general  public,  or  to  prohibit  dealing  in  them,  it  was  an 
easy  mat  ter  to  sny  so  in  terms  that  could  not  be  misunderstood.  Surely, 
the  poverty  of  our  language  is  not  such  as  to  preclude  the  framers  of 
the  fundamental  law  from  giving  plain  and  direitt  expression  to  such  a 
simple  thought.  But  the  section  above  quoted  does  not  forbid  the  sale 
of  any  article  of  property.  It  deals  only  with  modes  of  emx)loying 
convicts  and  with  ])riictices  that  had  formerly  existed,  under  which 
the  labor  of  convicts  had  become  a  subject  of  bargain  and  sale.  It 
simply  abolished  what  was  known  as  the  contract  system  of  labor  in 
prisons,  whereby  the  profits  of  the  labor  of  convicts  were  secured  by 
eontractors  or  ])rivate  parties.  This  is  apparent  from  the  language  of 
the  section  which  begins  by  providing  for  the  employment  of  convicts. 
It  then  forbids  the  employment  of  the  inmates  of  penal  institutions  at 
any  trade  or  industry  jr/icrefty  "his  work  or  the  product  and  profits  of 
his  work  shall  be  larmed  out,  contracted,  given  or  sold  to  any  person." 
What  is  it  that  this  language  forbids?  !Not  dealing  in  tangible  things 
or  articles  of  property  wherever  made,  but  the  farming  out,  contracting, 
giving  away  or  selling  of  convict  labor.  The  words  "jiroduct  and  profit 
of  his  work  ■'  do  not  refer  to  articles  of  property,  but  to  the  net  value  of 
labor.  If  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  to  ]>rohibit  dealing 
in  any  article  of  merchandise,  surely  they  would  not  have  described 
the  arti<!le  by  suc'.h  vague  terms  as  the  products  of  work,  A  manufac- 
tured article  is  not  known  in  common  p.irlance,  in  law  or  political 
economy  as  the  '•  product  of  labor."  Of  course,  labor  enters  into  its 
production,  but  in  nmny  cases  it  is  an  insignificant  element.  The  arti- 
cle is  the  product  of  raw  material  and  labor  combined,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly expressed,  labor  and  capital.  The  prohibition  against  dealing 
in  any  article  of  property  can  not  be  found  in  this  section  without  giv- 
ing to  the  words  a  strained  and  unnatural  meaning.  If  any  of  the  penal 
institutions  of  the  State  hapi)en  to  have  a  farm  attached  to  it,  worked 
by  the  convicts,  as  some  of  them  probably  have,  it  would  be  a  very 
narrow  construction  of  tin's  section  to  hold  that  the  ]uoducts  or  profits 
of  the  farm,  whether  consisting  of  cattle  or  other  farm  produce,  could 
not  be  sold  to  the  general  public  because  it  would  be  tho  products  and 
l)rofits  of  prison  labor. 

But  if  it  be  assumed  for  the  purix>se  of  tho  argument  that  tho  con- 
stitution does  forbid  the  saie  of  prison  made  goods  to  the  public,  it 
would  not  help  tho  statute  in  question,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
furnish  an  additioiuil  reason  for  its  condemnation.  If  tho  constitutitm 
forbids  the  sale  of  such  goods,  or  prohibits  dealing  in  them  as  nter- 
chandise,  then  clearly  the  legislature  has  no  power  to  ensurt  laws  regu- 
lating and  permitting  such  sales.    That  this  was  the  purpose  and  was 
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the  oLivious  t'ffi-ct  of  the  glatute  in  qm-stioii  in  its  etitin*     _., 
uieuuiiig  uiust,  of  doarse,  be  ailiiiitted.     Tlierufore,  if  the  wction 
wliut  ii«  claimed  for  it,  the  legUhituie  baa  utrmnpteil  to  regiilat 
puriiiit  wliiit  the  constitiitiou  furbiils.     It  hiis  attempted   lo  r^'i 
and  |iermit  the  sale  nf  piison-tiinde  t;uodis  bv  lixtng  upon  tbeiu  » 
of  their  origin,  when  the  constitution  provides  tliat  they  shall  di 
sold  !it  alh     It  ia  dillli'ull,  therefore,  to  nnderatand  how  any  0116,1 
beliuvi'fl  that  the  <-oustitulion  interdicts  the  nalo  of  conviirt  mndo  giM 
fiin  at  the  aaiiie  time  reiiuU  the  uonelusioii  that  the  atatate  ia  in  hanni 
with  the  constitution. 

It  would  bo  iiianifeijtly  nnjnst  and  inconsistent  for  the  State,  if 
it  encourages  and  conimands  the  einploynient  of  convicts  ami  b« 
itself  the  patron  and  customer  of  prison-made  goods,  to  prohi" 
citiKcns  from  dealing  in  the  same  property. 

What  iiolicy  could  the  framers  of  the  constitution  have  liiwl  in 
when  providing  for  the  employment  iif  convicts  and  for  druwi 
supplies  needed  by  the  State  from  goods  proiUiccd  in  the  prison; 
the  same  time  they  forbid  the  general  public  from  dealing  in  tlia 
class  uf  goods!  When  it  is  asserted  that  the  lawmakers  intend 
employ  c<»nvict  labor  in  the  production  of  property,  ami  »t  tha. 
time  enacted  that  the  property  so  produced  should  not  bt-come  ' 
of  the  general  maas  of  merchandise  in  the  State,  or  the  subject  1 
g»in  and  sale  like  other  property,  we  look  for  Iangua){<«  in  tbe  1 
tntion  so  clear  and  expluit  that  no  other  construction  is  i>oKHibli 
put  ujion  it,  bat  such  language  is  not  there.  This  construction 
really  impeach  the  honor  and  JasUce  of  the  State,  make  it  til 
bencHciary  of  convict  labor  and  the  sole  competitor  with  Iroe  lab 
think  the  constitution  is  open  to  quite  another  coustrnctioD,  o 
mucti  moFB  honorable  to  t)ie  State. 

Hat  such  a  construction  of  tliecoustitution  must,  if  adopted,  ( 
ter  another  and  still  more  serioas  obstacle.  Assumiiij;  that  it 
the  sale  in  this  State  of  the  convh^t-miido  goods  of  Ohio,  it  is  i 
flict  with  the  I'omnieree  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  1 
described  in  the  indictment  in  this  case  came  into  thiM  State  1 
Itenal  institution  in  Ohio  tlirongh  the  operation  of  interKtatocomi 
The  nrgumi'Ut  in  favor  of  Mie  validity  of  tbe  statnle  lu^um* 
asserts  that  it  was  not  only  the  purpose  of  the  statute,  but  of  tb 
etitutton  of  the  Slate,  to  discriminate  against  such  articles  a 
favor  of  the  same  articles,  produced  by  free  labor,  in  tbe  niarb 
thiH  State.  It  was  a  re^tihttion  of  commerce  by  meant^  of  wbic— 
value  of  merchandise  prodnced  in  another  State  was  f>  be  dejn 
or  its  sale  entirely  prohibited.  'So  State  can  in  its  sovereign  ca{ 
or  in  its  fniulamental  law  enact  anything  in  viulalioti  of  the  F^ 
Conxtitntion  any  more  than  can  the  legislature,  acting  in  a  reprec— 
five  ciipai^ity.  That  ('onstitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud: 
thing  contained  in  the  constitution  or  statutes  of  any  State  I 
contrary  notwithstanding,  A  State  constitution  which  itt  in  vif 
of  the  supreme  law  is  of  no  more  force  than  a  State  -ilatate  n^ 
the  same  objection,  so  that,  even  if  this  st:ttute  was  not  in  en 
with  our  own  constitution,  it  would  conic  under  the  coinlemnati 
the  Constrtntron  of  the  United  Slates.  A  State  law  whii-b  iuto 
with  the  freedom  of  commerce  is  not  saved  by  the  fact  that  it  ai 
to  all  States  alike,  including  the  Stale  enacting  it,  Iiiterntate 
merce  can  not  be  taxed,  burdened  or  restricted  at  all  by  StAte 
even  though  operating  wholly  within  its  own  jurisdicrion.      If  i 
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bIvc  Jurisdiction  of  Congress,  upon  which  the  State  has  no  power  to 
legislate.  It  matters  not  whether  the  reguhition  be  under  the  guise  of 
a  hiw  re(iuii*ing  a  municipal  license  to  sell  certain  goods,  or  a  healtli 
law  requiring  inspection  of  the  article,  or  a  label  law,  as  in  this  case, 
rct^uiring  the  article  to  be  branded  or  labeled.  When  they  operate  as 
burdens  or  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  trade  or  commercial  inter- 
course they  are  invalid.  This  statute  manifestly  discriminates  against 
the  sale  of  goods  made  in  a  prison  in  the  State  of  Ohio  by  a  certain 
Ciuss  of  workmen,  and  in  favor  of  the  same  articles  when  made  outside 
a  penal  institution  an<l  by  free  labor.  In  some  of  the  States  labor  is 
much  cheaper  than  in  others.  But  the  State  where  labor  commands 
the  highest  price  can  not  make  discriminating  regulations  for  the  sale 
of  the  goods  made  in  the  State  where  it  is  cheapest  in  order  to  favor 
the  interests  of  its  own  workmen.  One  State  may  have  natural  advan- 
tages for  the  production  of  certain  goods  by  reason  of  location,  climate 
or  the  rate  of  wages  over  another  State  where  it  costs  more  to  produce 
them,  but  the  latter  can  not  by  hostile  legislation  drive  the  cheaper 
made  goods  of  the  former  out  of  its  markets,  even  tliongh  such  legis- 
hition  would  increase  the  wages  of  its  own  workmen.  Trade  and  com- 
merce between  the  States  must  be  left  free.  The  Constitution  intended 
that  it  sliould  be  affected  only  by  natural  laws  and  the  ordinary  bur- 
dens of  government  imposed  through  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  iK>wer 
e({ually  on  all  property.  The  police  power  of  a  State  can  not  be  used 
t()  depress  the  price  or  restrict  the  sale  of  articles  of  commerce  merely 
because  they  h«ippen  to  be  made  in  a  prison  or  by  a  certain  class  of 
workmen,  while  the  same  articles  made  in  some  other  place  and  by  free 
labor  are  left  untouched  by  the  regulation.  A  citizen  of  this  State 
who  happens  to  buy  goods  made  in  a  prison  in  Ohio  has  the  right  to 
put  them  upon  the  market  here  on  their  own  merits,  and  if  this  right 
is  restricted  by  a  i>enal  law,  while  the  same  goods  made  in  factories  are 
untouched,  such  a  law  is  a  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
and  the  objection  to  it  is  not  removed  by  the  fact  that  it  may  have  been 
euiicted  in  the  guise  of  a  police  regulation.  The  validity  of  such  a 
law  is  to  be  tested  by  its  purpose  and  practical  operation  without 
regard  to  the  name  or  classitication  that  may  have  been  given  to  it. 

This  State  has  declared  its  policy  to  utilize  convict  hibor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  articles  as  the  government  itself,  or  that  of  any  ])olitical 
division,  or  the  management  of  any  public  institution  may  need.  The 
convict  labor  necessary  to  supply  such  a  large  consumption  must  neces- 
sarily in  some  degree  at  least  affect  the  wages  of  free  labor,  if  the  argu- 
ment in  support  of  this  law  be  correct,  but  the  general  public  good 
overbalances  any  evil,  real  or  imaginary,  that  may  proceed  from  that 
policy.  Some  other  State  may  not  see  tit  to  take  all  the  profits  of  con- 
vict labQr  itself,  but  to  sell  the  products  in  the  market,  and  when  the 
articles  thus  proiluced  have  been  absorbed  into  the  general  mass  of 
merchandise  they  can  not  be  made  the  object  of  hostile  legislation  to 
depress  their  value  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  made  in  private 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  statute  in  question  is  aimed  at 
]>roperty  produced  by  a  certain  kind  of  labor,  and  the  plain  pur|>ose  is 
t(>  depress  its  value  or  restrict  its  sale  in  order  to  enhance  the  ])iice  or 
enlarge  the  demand  for  the  same  kind  of  property  produced  by  some 
other  kind  of  labor.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  laws  which  have  become 
quite  common  in  recent  years,  all  resting  largely  ni)ou  the  notion  that 
the  important  problems  involved  in  the  social  or  industrial  life  of  the 
people  may  be  solved  by  legislation.  This  theory  has,  no  doubt,  a  cer- 
tain fascination  over  some  minds,  but  so  lung  as  legislative  power  is 
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circumscribed  by  tbe  restrictions  of  a  written  Gonstitation,  a  statute 
like  tbis  can  not  be  sustained  by  tbe  courts.  Wbetlier  tested  by  the 
Federal  or  State  Constitution  it  is,  I  tbink,  an  invalid  law. 

Tbe  judgment  of  tbe  courts  below  sustainiug  the  demurrer  to  the 
indictment  should  be  afBrmed. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute— Prepeeence  op  Disohabged 
Union  Soldiers,  etc.,  in  Employment  on  Public  Works — St^ie 
ex  rel.  Kreigh  i\  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Hudson  County^  40 
Atlantic  Reporter^  imge  625. — This  was  an  application  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  tbe  sui)reme  court  thereof,  on  relation  of  George  R 
Kreigh,  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  against  the  above  named  board.  The 
court  rendered  its  decision  June  13, 1898,  and  denied  tbe  application. 
Tbe  application  turned  upon  the  construction  of  chapter  65,  acts  <rf 
1897,  the  title  of  which  reads  as  follows:  '^An  act  respecting  the  employ- 
ment of  honorably  discharged  union  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  in 
the  public  service  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  removals.'' 
The  body  of  the  act  provides  for  the  preference  in  employment  of  ex- 
soldiers,  etc.,  not  only  by  the  State  but  by  the  cities,  countiea,  towns, 
and  villages  thereof,  and  regulates  their  removal  from  the  public  serv- 
ice of  the  State,  etc.  Chapter  155,  acts  of  1895,  providing  that  "  no 
person  now  holding  a  position  or  office  under  the  government  of  this 
State,  or  the  government  of  any  city  or  county  of  this  State''  shall  be 
removed  '*  except  for  good  cause  shown,"  etc.,  was  also  interpreted  by 
the  court  in  its  decision.  The  decision  made  by  the  coort  tnmed 
largely  upon  the  effect  of  subsection  4  of  section  VII  of  article  IV  of 
the  State  constitution,  which  reads  as  follows:  "To  avoid  improper 
influences  which  may  result  from  intermixing  in  one  and  the  same  act 
such  things  as  have  no  proper  relation  to  each  other,  every  law  shall 
embrace  but  one  object,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title." 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Dixon,  reads 
as  follows : 

The  relator  asks  for  a  mandamus  commanding  the  board  of  chosen 
freeholders  of  Hudson  County  to  restore  him  to  employment  as  a  car- 
|>enter  to  work  about  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  county  court- 
house. The  case  shows  that  be  was  so  employed  by  tbe  board  on 
December  17,  1890,  to  do  whatever  carpenter  work  he  was  directed  by 
the  county  superintendent  to  do,  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  $3.60  per 
day;  that  he  was  an  honorably  discharged  Union  srildier;  and  that  on 
December  9, 1897,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  board,  without  any  reason 
being  assigned.  Ilis  a])plication  for  mandamus  is  based  on  the  act  of 
Alurch  31,  1897  (P.  L.,  1897,  p.  142)  [chapter  G5,  acts  of  1897J.  But, 
Ih^ouuso  of  the  title,  that  act  can  not  extend  to  persons  not  employed 
^Uu  the  public  service  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey."  The  clauses  in  the 
bcKly  of  the  act  relating  to  the  cities,  counties,  towns,  and  vilhiges  of 
the  State  are  inoperative,  under  our  constitution.  [Subsection  4  of 
•Mtloii  VII  of  article  1  V.J  (Allen  v.  Commissioners,  57  N.  J.  Law,  30^; 
ii  ▲!!«»  UO)  Sohenck  v.  State,  (K.  J.  Sap.,)  37  Atl.,  724.)    The  relalox?^ 
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dnim  must  therefore  be  tested  by  the  act  of  Mareb  14, 1805  (3  Gen.  St., 
p.  3702)  [chapter  155,  acts  of  181)51.  That  statnte  protects  only  those 
persons  who  hold"  an  office'^  or  "a  |)08ition;^  and  we  think  that, 
according  to  the  views  heretofore  expressed  as  to  the  meaning  of  thoFC 
terms  (Jjcwis  r.  Jersey  City,  51  N.  J.  Law,  240, 17  Atl.,  112;  Stewart 
T,  Board,  [N.  J.  Sap.,]  38  AtL,  842),  the  employment  of  the  relator  did 
Bot  place  him  in  either  an  oAlce  or  a  position,  within  the  pnrview  of 
Ihat  statute.  He  was  to  work  by  the  day  only,  and  the  services  to  be 
rendered  by  him  were  merely  such  as,  in  the  line  of  his  trade,  might  be 
directed  from  time  to  time  by  his  superior.  Thus,  he  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  a  class  of  employees  who,  according  to  the  opinion  pro 
nouuced  by  Mr.  Justice  Depue  in  Lewis  r.  Jersey  City,  ubi  supra,  were 
not  included  within  such  a  statutory  provision.  The  motion  for  man- 
damus must  be  denied^  with  costs. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute — Weighing  Coal  at  Mines— 
Wilson  r.  Sfatey  53  Pacific  Reporter^  page  871. — Henry  Wilson  was  con- 
victed in  the  district  court  of  Crawford  County,  Kans.,  of  a  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  chapter  188  of  the  acts  of  1803  of  that  State,  regu- 
lating the  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mine.  He  appealed  to  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  State,  claiming  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional, 
and  that  court  rendei^ed  its  decision  May  19,  1898,  sustaining  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  in  question  and  afhrming  the  judgment  of  convic- 
tion had  in  the  lower  court. 

The  following,  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Milton,  shows  the  fsicts  in  the  case  and 
the  im[K>rtant  reason  for  the  decision: 

Api)eal  by  Henry  Wilson  from  a  conviction  under  an  information 
charging  a  violati(m  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  188,  Laws  Kans.,  1893. 
The  case  was  tried  by  the  court  upon  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  a 
jury  having  been  waived.  The  title  of  the  said  chapter  is,  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mino.'^  Section  1  reads:  "  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  mine  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  coal  mines  in  this 
State,  employing  miners  at  bushel  or  ton  rates,  or  other  quantity,  to 
pass  the  output  of  coal  mined  by  said  miners  over  any  screen  or  other 
device  which  shall  take  any  part  from  the  value  thereof  before  the 
same  shall  have  been  weighed  and  duly  credited  to  the  employee  and 
accounted  for  at  the  legal  rate  of  weight  as  fixf  d  by  the  laws  of  Kansas." 
Section  2  requires  that  the  weighman  employed  at  any  mine  shall  sub- 
scribe an  oath  to  do  justice  between  employer  and  employee,  and  to 
weigh  the  output  of  coal  from  the  mine  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  and  makes  a  violation  of  the  act  a  misdemeanor. 
Section  3  provides  that  the  miners  employed  by  or  working  for  any  mine 
owner  may  employ  a  check  weighman.  Section  4  relates  to  fraudulent 
weighing.  Section  5  reads:  "Any  provisions,  contract,  or  agreement 
between  mine  owners  or  operators  thereof  and  the  miners  employed 
therein,  whereby  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act  are  waived, 
modified,  or  annulled,  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect;  and  the  coal  sent 
to  the  surface  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected,  and  if  accepted,  shall  be 
weighed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  right  of 
action  sliall  not  be  invalidated  by  reason  of  any  contract  or  agreement." 
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Tlie  information  charged,  substantially  in  the  language  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  statute,  that  Wilson  was  the  superintendent  and  agent  of 
the  Mt.  Canuel  Coal  Company,  a  private  corporation,  organized  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining  and  sell- 
ing coal  for  private  gain,  and  that,  as  such  superintendent  and  agents 
lie  knowingly  directed  and  caused  all  the  output  of  coal  firom  the  com- 
pany's mines,  produced  by  its  miners  employed  at  ton  rates,  to  be  passed 
over  screens  before  such  output  had  been  weighed  (but  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  and  by  virtue  of  a  contract  wath  the  minors),  whereby  a  large 
part  of  the  value  of  the  coal  was  taken  therefrom  before  the  same  had 
been  weighed  and  duly  credited  to  the  miners,  and  accounted  for,  at  the 
legal  rate  of  weights,  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Kansas.  The  agreed 
statement  of  facts  practically  admitted  the  allegations  of  the  informa- 
tion, and  added  thereto  that  the  miners  were  employed  by  Wilson  under 
contracts  providing  for  payment  at  ton  rates;  that  the  output  of  the 
mines  should  be  passed  over  screens  before  being  weighed,  and  that 
the  miners  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  95  cents  per  ton  of  screened 
coal;  that  a  portion  of  the  coal,  consisting  of  "  nut"  and  "  slack,"  pro- 
duced by  the  said  miners,  passed  through  the  screen,  and  did  not  reach 
rhe  scales,  and  was  not  weighed,  and  that  such  slack  and  nut  coal  so 
deducted  from  the  output  of  the  mine  by  screening  hltd  a  marketable 
value;  that  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  would  require  the 
coal  comi)any  to  purchase  an  extra  set  of  scales;  that  all  of  the  miners 
in  the  employ  of  the  coal  company  were  of  fiiU  age,  and  legally  com- 
petent to  contract  and  to  be  contracted  with. 

Appellant  claims  that  the  act  under  which  he  was  convicted  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  violative  of  the  bill  of 
rights  of  this  State,  and  also  of  section  1  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  this  being  the  principal  contention.  It  is 
iilso  claimed  that,  under  the  facts  of  the  case,  appellant  is  not  guilty 
even  if  the  law  is  valid. 

1.  Keferring  to  the  last-stated  contention,  which  is  presented  first  in 
ai)pellant's  brief,  we  renmrk  that  his  counsel,  throughout  their  whole 
argument,  assume  that  the  object  of  this  act  is  to  regulate  the  rate  of 
wages  to  be  paid  by  mine  operators  to  their  employees.  We  think  this 
assumption  is  unwarranted,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  arguments  of 
(rounsel  rest  upon  it,  such  arguments  are  irrelevant  to  the  questions 
which  pro])erly  arise  in  the  case.  It  would  hardly  be  claimed  that  the 
act  would  be  valid,  within  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  article  2  of  the 
State  constitution,  if  the  body  thereof  contained  provisions  fixing  the 
rate  of  wages  of  miners,  under  the  title,  ^'An  act  to  regulate  the  weigh- 
ing of  coal  at  the  mine.'^ 

Counsel  say  that  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to 
punish  the  act  of  passing  the  output  of  a  coal  mine  over  a  screen  or 
other  device  which  should  take  any  part  from  its  value  in  determining 
the  wages  or  coni))en8ation  to  be  paid  the  miners,  or  its  value  as  the 
measure  of  the  wages  to  be  received,  and  that  where  any  part  of  its 
value  $is  such  measure  is  not  only  not  taken  away,  but  is  increased  by 
screening  (as  they  claim  is  true  in  this  case),  such  an  act  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  We  can  not  agree  with  this  construction  of  the  stat- 
ute. It  was  manifestly  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  require  that, 
where  a  screen  is  used  by  any  mine  operator,  the  same  shall  not  be 
employed  ])rior  to  the  weighing  of  the  coal  if  the  use  of  the  screen 
would  take  from  the  coal  any  part  thereof  which  has  a  money  Taloe. 
f  ^  is  not  an  act  to  prohibit  the  screening  of  coal,  bat  it  is  an  act  to  reg- 
'  the  weighing  of  coal  before  screening.    The  agreed  rtatemeot  of 
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facts  shows  that  the  law  was  disregarded  in  this  case.  It  also  shows 
that  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  woald  require  the  coal 
company  to  purchase  an  extra  set  of  scales;  that  is,  the  evidence  shows 
that,  while  the  act  has  been  a  law  of  the  State  for  more  than  four  years, 
the  coal  company  had  made  no  ])rovision  for  complying  with  its  terms. 
It  is  plain  that  the  company  has  rested  upon  its  ^-  constitutional  riglits'' 
while  declining  to  obi^y  a  statute.  It  has  asserted  its  <^  inalienable 
right '^  of  contracting  in  defiance  of  a  law. 

2.  In  su])i)ort  of  the  claim  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  enact- 
ment, counsel  argue  at  great  length  that  a  legishitive  act  may  be 
unconstitutional  wliere  it  invades  the  inherent  rights  of  the  citizen  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  even  if  no  express  constitu- 
tional ])ro  vision  is  violated.  Much  research  has  been  devotod  to  this 
branch  of  the  case,  and  it  is  presented  with  great  clearness  and  vigor. 
The  i>ropo8ition  is  sustained  by  a  multitude  of  authorities.  The  limi- 
tation to  this  rule  is  that  a  very  clear  case  of  such  invasion  of  rights 
must  appear  to  justify  a  court  in  holding  an  act  to  be  unconstitutional 
upon  the  ground  stated.  As  a  basis  to  their  argument  that  this  act 
violates  section  1  of  our  bill  of  rights  and  section  1  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  counsel  for  appel- 
lant say:  ^^ What  does  the  statute  in  question  attempt  to  dof  If  the 
contention  on  bi^half  of  the  State  is  correct,  section  L  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  mine  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  coal  mines  in  this  State 
employing  miners  at  bushel,  ton,  or  other  quantity  rates  to  make  any 
contract  with  the  miner  for  compensation  on  the  basis  of  screened  coal." 
They  further  say  that,  if  the  statute  is  valid,  a  contract  which  modifies 
or  violates  its  terms  is  void,  and  that,  no  matter  how  beneficial  it  would 
be  to  the  miner  to  enter  into  a  contnict  for  screened  coal,  for  which  he 
might  receive  a  much  greater  price  i>er  ton  than  for  unscreened  or ''  mine- 
run  coal,''  he  could  not  maintain  an  action  to  recover  his  wages  under 
su(;h  a  contract,  and  that,  in  any  event,  his  recovery  would  be  limite<l  to 
the  price  for  mining  unscreened  coal.  They  also  maintain  that  the  effect 
of  the  law  is  to  destroy  the  right  of  the  miner  to  cx)ntract  in  re8|>ect  to 
his  own  labor;  that  the  right  of  contracting  is  a  proi>erty  right;  that 
labor  is  property;  and  that  the  right  to  labor  and  to  make  contracts  in 
respect  thereto  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  ui>on  between  the 
parties  is  included  in  the  declaration  set  forth  in  section  1  of  our  bill 
of  rights. 

We  have  already  referred  to  what  we  consider  a  fundamental  error 
in  the  theory  of  the  a]>pellant,  in  that  he  claims  the  object  and  puri)ose 
of  this  act  to  be  the  regulation  of  the  wages  of  the  miners.  His  coun- 
S4*l  have  rei)eatedly  stilted  that  it  must  be  presumed  in  this  case  that 
the  miners,  with  different  propositions  respecting  the  basis  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  wages  open  before  them,  have  chosen  the  proposition 
most  favorable  to  themselves.  Throughout  their  whole  argument  the 
idea  that  this  act  is  intended  to  fix  and  regulate  wages  is  kept  promi- 
nent. As  we  have  already  stated,  we  shonhl  hold  this  law  to  be  invalid 
if  it  in  terms  expressed  such  puri>ose,  and  that  neither  the  title  of  the 
act  nor  the  act  itself  directly  or  indirectly  purports  to  relate  to  the 
matter  of  wages.  If,  therefore,  the  construction  counsel  seek  to  place 
upon  this  act  be  held  erroneous,  their  arguments  and  deductions  along 
this  line  can  have  no  great  weight  in  determining  its  constitutionality. 
We  regard  this  law  as  being  what  it  purports  to  be,  as  set  forth  in  its 
title,  and  that  it  is  intended  as  a  i)olice  regulation,  general  in  its  appli- 
cation to  all  owners  of  coal  mines  and  laborers  who  work  in  such  mines. 
It  is  not  therefore  objectionable,  as  being  class  legislation. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  current  history,  with  wbicli  all  citizens  are  familiar, 
that  serious  dili'erences  have  arisen  between  mine  oi>erators  aud  rheir 
emi)h)yees  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  devices  for  screening  coal.  The 
reports  of  the  Jabor  bureaus  of  all  the  States  wherein  coal  mines  are 
operated  abound  in  information  uimn  this  subject.  It  is  evident  that 
the  le;;islature  re<;:ar(led  the  weighing  of  coal  at  the  mine  before 
screening  as  being  proi)erly  subject  to,  and  requiring,  regulation.  Of 
cour.-o,  where  screens  ate  not  used,  the  entire  output  of  coal  produced  by 
each  miner  is  weighed.  Where  screens  are  employed,  such  output  is 
require<l  to  be  weighed,  if  the  effect  of  the  screening  would  be  to  remove 
a  portion  (having  value)  of  such  output.  The  tendency  of  such  a  law 
would  be  to  prevent  possible  fraud  and  imi)osition  by  the  mine  owner, 
and  to  place  o])erator  and  operative  upon  a  more  nearly  equal  basis  in 
respect  to  their  nuitual  relations  and  interests  than  would  otherwise 
exist.  Counsel  for  appellant  say :  '*  It  need  not  be  argued  to  this  court 
thjit  where  dilferent  propositions  are  open  tothechoice  of  men, whether 
they  be  miners  or  wood  choi>pers,  it  will  be  ])resumed  that  the  proposi- 
tion most  iavorable  to  them  will  be  accepted ;''  and  that  it  nnist  be  pre- 
sumed in  this  case  that  the  miners  agreed  to  that  ])roposition  which 
insured  or  promised  to  them  the  best  wages.  The  objection  to  this  view 
is  the  assumption  that  an  option  was  presenteil  to  the  miners  as  to  the 
basis  of  their  contrat^ts.  As  already  noted,  the  coal  company  had  made 
no  provision  for  weighing  coal  before  screening  the  same,  from  which  it 
is  clear  that  the  assumed  option  could  not  have  been  exercised.  I'ntil 
proper  ])rovi8ion  is  made  for  weighing  the  coal,  the  miner  can  not  exer- 
cise a  choice.  In  the  way  provided  by  this  statute,  and  in  no  other  way, 
will  an  equitable  basis  be  reached.  As  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Uolden  r.  Hardy  ri8  Supreme  Court  Kei>orter,  page  l^S^]^ 
proiuiotors  of  coal  mines  and  their  operatives  do  not  stand  ui»on  an 
equality,  and  their  interests  are  to  a  certain  extent  conflicting. 

3.  IJut,  as  we  view  this  act,  it  is  by  no  means  an  innovation  or  a  leg- 
islative novelty.  Not  only  is  it  not  novel  or  at  variance  with  i>ri^sent 
legislation  elsewhere,  but  the  principle  involved  has  bt'cn  expressed  in 
other  statutes  of  this  State  for  many  years,  and  has  been  embodied  in 
the  laws  of  some  of  the  older  States  for  almost  a  centurj\  In  our  stat- 
utes relating  to  cities  of  the  lirst  class  it  is  provided  that  the  council 
may  ]>rescribe  rules  for  weighing  and  measuring  every  c^)mmo<lity  sold 
in  tijc  city,  in  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law,  and  may 
provide  for  the  weighing  of  hay,  grain,  and  coal,  and  regulate  and  pre- 
scribe the  i)lace  or  ])laces  of  sale  of  such  articles.  In  the  statutes 
relating  to  cities  of  tlie  second  class  similar  proVfisions  are  maile;  and 
cities  of  the  third  class,  in  addition  to  the  ])rovisions  tor  such  weighing, 
are  enipowered  to  jmrchase  and  locate  ]>ublic  sciales  for  such  weighing, 
and  to  appoint  a  weiglunaster.  If  such  regulations  as  we  have  just 
consiilered  are  valid,  this  act  requiring  the  weighing  of  coal  at  the 
mine  is  also  valid.  If  statutes  may  be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
buyer  who  is  otherwise  without  protection  i'ltnn  fraud  and  imposition, 
laws  maybe  enact  eil  to  protect  the  seller  who  wouhl  otherwise  be  liable 
to  in)iu)sition  and  fraud.  The  diti'erence  in  i)rincii)le  between  the  two 
instances  is  ethereal.  The  law's  consideration  and  protection  are 
exten<!ed  to  the  party  occu])ying  the  disadvantagecms  position. 

In  this  case  it  may  be  said  that  the  miner  has  bi ought  the  product 
of  his  toil  to  the  market  when  the  car  containhig  the  coal  he  has  mined 
rests  beneath  the  sun,  which  shines  not  where  lie  delvesyjust  as  truly 
as  that  the  farmer  has  brought  his  hay  to  nuu'ket  when  he  entem  the 
city,  where  it  is  to  be  weighed  and  delivereil  to  a  cnstomer,  and  whcure 
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he  limy  be  required  by  ordtimnce  to  have  it  weigbed  on  scales  not  of 
his  c'lioosing.  To  weigh  coal  before  it  is  screened  is  to  preserve  the 
weight  of  the  entire  product  of  the  miner's  labor.  He  may  be  far 
beneath  the  snrfaceof  the  earth,  engage<l  in  his  arduons  task;  but  if 
what  he  produces  is  properly  weighed,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and 
subsequently  accounted  for,  he  is  put  iiix)n  a  basis  of  Ofiuality  with  the 
l^rchaser — the  oi)erator  of  the  mine — in  matters  of  contract  relating  to 
such  product 

In  conclusion:  Wehsive  given  the  important  matters  here  involved 
Biuch  consideration,  with  the  earnest  desire  to  reach  a  right  decision. 
Our  judgment  has  not  been  pei^snaded  that  this  act  violates  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  or  that  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  unable  to  afiSrm  that  the  legislature  has  not  ^^  adopted 
the  statute  in  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  discretion."  Guided  by  the 
rule  laid  down  by  our  supreme  court  in  State  v,  Barrett,  27  Kan.,  213, 
that  ^^  the  action  of  the  lawmaking  power  must  in  all  cases  be  upheld 
unless  its  action  is  manifestly  in  contravention  of  the  constitution,"  we 
hold  cliai)ter  188,  Laws  18iKJ,  to  bo  constitutional  and  valid.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  trial  coiirt  is  allirmed.    All  the  judges  concurring. 


Empj.oyers'  Liability— Negligence  of  Mine  Boss — Fellow- 
Servants —  Williams  r.  Thacler  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  30  Southeastern 
Bcporto'j  paf/e  lOT. — Action  was  brought  by  Levy  Williams,  adminis- 
tratrix of  John  ]\r.  Williams,  deceased,  against  the  above  named  com- 
pany to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  said  Williams  while  in  the 
employ  of  said  company.  He  was  killed  by  the  falling  upon  him  of  a 
large  piece  of  slate  from  the  roof  of  the  mine,  owing,  as  alleged,  to  the 
negligence  of  a  mine  boss  who  had  been  appointed  under  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  chapter  70  of  the  acts  of  1883,  as  amended  by  chapter  50, 
acts  of  1887  [Code  of  1891,  page  905,  section  llj.  The  case  was  heard 
in  tho  (circuit  court  of  Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  and  the  defendant  com- 
pany filed  a  demurrer  to  the  plaintiff's  declaration.  Said  demurrer  was 
sustained  and  a  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  company.  Tho  plaintiff 
then  cnrried  the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  appeals 
of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  April  2,  1898,  and  atlirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  court's  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  McWhorter,  and  contains 
the  following  language: 

Sectum  11,  p.  995,  Code  1891,  append.,  provides  that,  'Mn  order  to 
better  secure  the  ])roper  ventilation  of  every  coal  mine,  and  i)romote 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  therein,  the  operator  or  agent 
shall  employ  a  competent  and  practical  inside  overseer,  to  be  called 
'mining  boss,'  who  shall  be  a  citizen  and  an  experienced  coal  miner, or 
any  person  having  two  years' experience  in  a  coal  mine;*' and  in  pre- 
scribing the  duties  of  such  mining  boss  it  provides  that  '^  he  shall  see 
that  as  the  miners  advance  their  excavations,  proper  break  throughs 
are  made  as  provided  in  section  ten  of  this  act,  and  that  all  loose  coal, 
slate,  and  rock  overhead  in  the  working  places  and  along  the  haulways 
be  removed  or  carefully  hccured,  so  as  to  prevent  danger  to  ])er8on8 
employed  iu  such  mines,"  etc    This  statute  is  taken  from  the  statute 
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of  PenDaylvania.  The  latter  requires  the  **  owner  or  agent  fof  any  coal 
mine]  to  employ  a  competent  and  practical  innide  overseer  to  be  called 
Mnining  l)0S8,'''  and  then  prescribes  his  duties,  similar  to  those  pre- 
scribed by  onr  statute,  while  ours  prescribes  that  suck  mining  boss 
'^slrall  be  a  citizen  and  an  experienced  coal  miner,  or  any  person  having 
two  years'  experience  in  a  coal  mine.'' 

Under  the  Pennsylvania  statute,  in  Eeese  v.  Biddle,  112  Pa.  St.,  79, 
3  Atl.,  814,  Justice  Paxton,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says:  "It  was 
plain  error  to  instruct  the  jury  that  the  defendants  were  responsible 
for  the  negligence  of  their  mine  boss.  There  was  no  evidence  that  he 
was  not  competent  to  perform  his  duties,  and  hence  no  negligence  can 
be  imputed  to  defendants  for  employing  him.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
held  that  a  mining  boss  is  such  a  fellow-servant  as,  in  case  of  an  injury 
to  other  em])loyees  through  his  negligence,  the  master  is  not  respon- 
sible," and  cites  Lehigh  A" alley  Coal  Co.  v,  Jones,  80  Pa.  St.,  432;  Canal 
Co.  t\  Carroll,  89  Pa.  St.,  374^,  and  Bridge  Co.  v.  Newberry,  96  Pa.  St, 
246.  ^^The  operator  of  a  coal  mine  fulfills  the  measure  of  his  duty  to 
his  em])loyees  if  he  commits  his  work  to  careful  and  skillful  bosses  and 
su])erintendents,  who  conduct  the  same  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and 
ability."  (Waddell  v.  Simoson,  112  Pa.  St.,  667,  Syl.,  point  3,  4  At!., 
725.) 

The  statute  [of  West  Virginia]  requires  that  the  operator  or  agent  of 
every  coal  mine  shall  ein])loy  a  competent  and  practical  inside  overseer. 
VoT  what  purpose?  To  better  secure  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  coal 
mine,  and  promote  the  health  and  safety  of  ]>ersons  employiMl  therein. 
Operators  and  agents  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  practical  knowledge 
necessary  to  look  after  these  matters  which  are  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  miners  and  employees  in  and  about  the  mines; 
therefore  the  legislature,  with  proi)er  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those 
who  brave  the  dangers  of  the  mines  in  order  to  make  a  living  for  those 
dependent  upon  them,  asserts  its  prerogative,  and  so  far  interferes  with 
the  private  business  of  the  capitalist  who  engages  in  the  mining  busi- 
ness as  to  require  him  to  take  into  his  employment  a  person  whose 
experience  in  the  business  and  sound  judgment  equip  him  for  such 
management  and  oversight  of  the  conduct  of  the  mine  as  to  reduce  the 
dangers  thereof  to  a  minimum.  The  operator  is  left  no  choice — no  dis- 
cretion— in  the  matter.  Although  he  may  himself  be  a  practical  miner, 
))ossessed  of  all  the  qualifications  of  a  mine  boss,  yet  under  the  statute 
he  is  com]>eIled  to  employ  such  person.  Did  the  appellee  in  this  case 
comply  with  the  statute?  The  record  shows  that  Thomas  Litefoot,  a 
man  39  years  of  age,  a  practical  miner  of  nearly  30  years'  experience  in 
'^digging  coal  and  doing  everything  in  a  coal  mine,"  was  at  the  time  of 
the  injuries  complained  of,  and  had  been  for  some  months  prior  thereto, 
tlie  mine  boss  in  the  emplo}'^  of  the  appellee.  What  more  could  be 
reiiuired  of  appellee  than  compliance  with  the  strict  provisions  of  this 
statute  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employees 
of  the  mines?  There  is  no  evidence  tending  to  show  incompetence  of 
the  mining  boss,  or  negligence  of  appellee  in  employing  him  in  that 
capacity;  none  whatever  to  prove,  or  tending  to  prove,  that  appellee 
knew  or  had  notice  of  any  part  of  the  mine  being  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion. **  Where  a  person  or  corporation  is  compelled  by  law  to  employ 
an  individual  in  a  given  matter,  no  liability  attaches  for  his  tortions  or 
negligent  acts."    (14  Am.  &  Eng.  Enc.  Law,  809.) 

In  Waddell  r.  Simoson,  supra.  Justice  Gordon  says,  in  the  court's 
opinion :  ^^  Moreover,  as  the  defendants  had  complied  strictly  with  the 
eighth  section  of  the  act  of  3d  of  March,  1870  [of  Pennsylvaiila]^  in  pro- 
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vidinf^  a  practical  and  skillful  inside  overseer  or  mining  boss,  as  they 
had  thns  fulfilled  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  general  assembly, 
it  is  not  for  this  or  any  other  court  to  charge  thiMii  with  an  additional 
obligation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  ia  too  plain  for  argument  that,  if  the  defend- 
ants have  not  violated  said  act,  they  are  not  res]>on8ible.  To  this  doc- 
trine we  must  a4lhere,  and  the  more  so  that  it  is  just  and  reasonable. 
The  act  is  one  of  great  priu*tical  utility  to  tlie  miner,  and  lays  upon  the 
proprietors  of  mines  all  the  burdens  they  ought  of  right  to  bear.  They 
must  ]>rovide  capable  overseers  for  their  works,  and  they  must  furnish 
what,  by  such  overseers,  is  required  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
men  engaged  in  those  works.  More  than  this  they  cm  not  do,  for  upon 
the  Ju<lgment  and  skill  of  these  practical  agents  they  must  depend 
quite  as  niuch  as  any  of  the  men  wiio  are  engaged  in  tlieir  mines. 
Bosses,  however  well-intentioned  and  skillful,  can-  not  always  be  on  the 
watch.  Occasionally  they  will  fail  in  judgment,  and  at  times  even  be 
negligent.  But  of  this  the  workman  is  quite  as  well  aware  as  his 
ein])Ioyer,  and  upon  entering  upon  the  employment  of  mining  he  must 
assume  the  risks  that  are  ordinarily  incident  thereto,  among  which  are 
those  acc^idents  that  may  result  from  negligence  of  coemployees,  of 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mining  boss  is  one."  In  all  the  cases  decided 
in  Pennsylvania  under  the  statute  requiring  operators  of  mines  to 
emi)loy  mine  bosses,  it  is  held  that  these  mine  bosses  are  fellow-servants 
with  tlie  miners  and  employees  in  the  mines. 

The  duty  of  the  operator  or  agent  [under  the  West  Virginia  statute] 
is  to  employ  a  competent  mine  boss  according  to  the  pro\  isions  of  the 
statute,  and  when  he  has  dono  so  he  has  discliarged  his  duty  to  his 
employees  in  relation  to  those  duties  which  the  st  itute  prescribes  shall 
be  performed  by  sueh  mine  boss,  and  the  operator  or  agent  is  not  lia- 
ble for  injuries  arising  from  the  negligence  of  the  mine  boss,  who  is  not 
a  vice  prin<»ipal,  as  his  duties  are  not  delegated  to  him  by  bis  employer, 
but  are  ])rescribed  by  statute:  and  he  is  a  fellow-servant,  as  in  case  of 
iin  injury  to  other  employees  thnmgh  his  negligence  the  master  is  not 
responsible.    The  judgment  must  Ik^  affirmed. 


E]vrPLOYERs'  Liability— Negligence  of  Sxtpbrintrndent — 
Rion  V,  liockport  Granite  Co,  and  Lcvignc  v.  Sanie^  50  NortheaHfem 
Reporter  J  page  525, — These  actions  were  brought  in  the  superior  court 
of  Essex  Oounty,  Mass.,  to  recover  damages  against  the  above-named 
company  for  personal  injuries  re<eived  while  in  its  emi)loy.  Evi<lence 
showed  that  one  Labelle,  alleged  to  be  a  superintendent,  placed  a  can 
of  powder  near  the  edge  of  a  ])it  at  the  company's  quarry ;  that  soon 
alter  a  tag  rope  attached  to  a  derrick  being  set  in  motion,  hit  the  can, 
turned  it  over,  and  spille<l  the  powder,  which  went  down  into  the  pit 
and  exploded,  and  that  said  ex])losi(m  injured  both  the  plaintift's.  The 
claim  was  ma<le  under  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  chapter  270  of  the 
acts  of  1887,  as  amended,  which,  so  far  as  applicable  to  this  case,  reads 
as  follows : 

Where  •  •  •  an  injury  is  caused  to  an  employee,  who  is  himself 
in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligenc<^  at  the  time:  •  ♦  •  (2)  By 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  ])erM»n  in  the  8ervi«e  of  the  employer, 
intrusted  with  and  exercising  superintendence,  whose  sole  or  principal 
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duty  is  tbat  of  superinteiulence,  •  ♦  ♦  the  employee  •  •  * 
shall  have  the  same  right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  tlie 
employer  as  if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of  nor  in  tlie 
service  of  the  employer,  nor  engaged  in  its  work. 

Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  company  and  the  plaiutiflfs  appealel 
the  eases  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
May  19, 1898,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  deciding 
that  the  negligent  act  of  an  employee  whose  principal  duty  was  tbat  of 
superintendence,  said  act  being  the  cause  of  the  injury  complained  of. 
must  be  an  act  of  superintendence  and  not  one  of  manual  labor  only  id 
^rder  to  render  the  employer  liable  under  the  statute. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  MortOD, 
aud  upon  the  point  above  mentioned  he  used  the  following  language 
thereiu: 

We  think  that  there  was  testimony  tending  to  show  that  the  principal 
duty  of  Labelle  was  that  of  superintendence,  though  he  also  performed 
manual  labor.  But  we  think  that  the  act  of  putting  down  the  can  of 
powder  where  he  did,  which  is  all  the  negligence  that  is  relied  on,  hardly 
can  be  said  to  have  been  an  act  of  8ui)erintendence  on  Labelle*s  part, 
even  if  wo  assume  that  it  was  negligent  to  leave  the  can  where  he  did. 
There  was  testimony  tending  to  show  that  to  some  extent  the  bosses, 
of  whom  Labelle  was  one,  had  charge  of  the  blasting.  If  the  work  of 
blasting  was  in  some  sense  in  the  nature  of  superintendence,  the  mere 
act  of  fetching  and  putting  down  a  can  of  powder  preparatory  to  blast- 
ing could  hardly  be  described  as  an  act  of  superintendence,  or  as  any- 
thing more  than  an  act  of  manual  labor  on  the  part  of  Labelle.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  involving  any  control  over  or  direction  to  any  other 
workman,  or  requiring  any  skill,  or  distinguishing  it  from  any  other 
act  of  manual  labor.  When  a  person  is  employed  to  work  with  his 
liands,  as  well  as  to  exercise  superintendence,  as  was  the  case  with 
Labc  lie,  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere  between  what  are  acts  of 
superinteudence  and  what  acts  of  manual  labor,  or  all  that  he  does  must 
be  regaided  as  superintendence  or  as  manual  labor,  which  manifestly 
would  be  unjust.  We  think  that  in  this  case  the  act  of  fetching  aud 
putting  down  the  can  of  powder  must  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  manual 
labor. 


Employers'  Liability  —  Railroad  Co3ipanies  —  Ia'Terpreta- 
TiON  uF  Statute— -FaWon  v.  West  End  Street  Railicay  Co.,  50  North- 
eastern  Kejwrfer,  jyage  536, — This  case  was  brought  up  to  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts  on  exceptions  from  the  superior  court  of  Suf- 
folk County.  It  was  an  action  brought  by  a  conductor  against  a  street 
railway  company  in  whose  employ  ho  was  injured,  said  injury  being 
duCj  as  alleged,  to  the  negligence  of  a  motorman  employed  by  the  same 
company.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  company  in  the  superior 
court  and  the  plaintiff,  Fallon,  took  exceptions.  The  supreme  court 
rendered  its  decision  May  20, 1898,  and  overruled  the  exceptions^  affirm- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  lower  court    The  case  hinged  upon  tlie  ti 
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protatioii  of  clause  3  of  section  1  of  chapter  270  of  the  acts  of  1887,  as 
amended,  wbit^li,  so  far  as  it  affects  this  case,  reads  as  follows  : 

Where  *  *  *  personal  injury  is  caused  to  an  employee,  who  is 
himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence  at  the  time:  •  ♦  • 
(3)  By  i*eason  of  the  negligence  of  any  i^erson  in  the  service  of  the 
employer  who  has  charge  or  control  of  any  •  •  •  locomotive  CTigine 
or  train  upon  a  railroad,  the  employee,  •  •  •  ^  ^li^H  htiye  the  same 
right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the 
employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employei', 
nor  engaged  in  its  work. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  IVIorton, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

The  plaintiii*  contends  that  a  street  railway  car  operated  by  electricity 
upon  a  street  railway  track  is  a 'locomotive  engine  or  train  upon  a 
railroad,''  within  the  meaning  of  St.  1887,  c.  270,  §  1,  cL  3.  So  lar  as 
any  delinition  has  been  given  by  statute  to  the  word  <<  railroad,"  it  has 
been  confined  to  railroads  operated  by  steam.  (Pub.  St.,  112,  §  1.)  It 
is  true  that  this  is  declared  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  for  that  and 
the  ibllowing  chapter,  and  that  in  other  cases  the  word  has  been  held 
to  include  street  railways.  (Central  Nat.  Bank  of  Worcester  r.  Wor- 
cester Horse  li.  Co.,  13  Allen,  105.)  It  is  also  true  that  tracks  laid  for 
temporary  purposes,  but  used  for  locomotives  operated  by  steam,  and 
for  cars  such  as  are  used  on  ste^im  railroads,  have  been  held  to  be  rail- 
roads, within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  But  we  think  that  by  the  words 
*Moco!notive  engine  or  train  upon  a  railroad'' must  be  understood  a 
railroad  and  locomotive  engines  and  trains  operated  and  run,  or  origi- 
nally intendo<l  to  be  ox)erated  and  run,  in  some  manner  and  to  some 
extent  by  steam.  This,  undoubtedly,  was  the  sense  in  which  the  words 
were  used  by  the  legislature  when  the  statute  was  enacted;  and  we  do 
not  fool  justilied  now  in  giving  to  them  the  broad  construction  for  which 
the  ])laintitl'  contends.  Possibly,  a  railroad,  when  the  motive  jwwer 
has  been  changed  in  part  or  altogether  from  steam  to  electricity  or 
sonie  other  mechanical  agency,  but  which  retains  in  other  resju'cts  the 
characttTistics  of  a  steam  railroad,  would  conie  within  tlic  purview  of 
(lie  art.  Tt  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  decide  that  question  now. 
The  (lefend.int  is  a  street  railway  operated  by  electricity,  and  running 
the  usual  street  car  in  the  usual  manner.  We  think  that  a  car  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  operated  in  the  numner  in  which  cars  upon  street  electric 
lines  usually  are,  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  locomotive  engine  or  a  train 
u])oii  a  railroad,  within  t  he  meaning  of  the  statut<^  in  question.  Except- 
ions ()\  erruled. 


K^irrjiYKRs'  Ltauility— KAn.ROAD  Co3ipanies— Negligknce  of 
Coi:>irLOYEE,  ETC. — Alrson  v,  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincg  L'aU- 
road  Co, J  75  yorthicattern  lieporter,  %}age  670. — Action  was  brought  by 
one  Akeson  against  the  above-named  railroad  company  to  recover  dam- 
ages lor  personal  injuries  sustained  while  he  was  in  the  employ  of  said 
company.  After  a  hearing  in  the  district  court  of  Montgomery  County, 
Iowa,  a  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  i>laintifF  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered 
its  decision  May  20, 1898,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 
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The  following,  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered 
by  'ludge  Ladd,  shows  the  more  important  x>oint8  of  the  decision  and 

the  facts  in  the  case : 

For  about  two  and  one-half  years  before  the  month  of  August,  A.  D. 
1801?,  when  the  accident  in  question  occurred,  the  plaintiff  had  worked 
for  the  defendant  in  its  coal  house  at  Red  Oak.  Hib  duties  required 
him  to  shovel  coal  from  the  cars  into  the  chutes,  to  break  the  coal,  and 
wet  it  for  use,  and  to  assist  in  filling  the  tenders  of  locomotive  engines 
with  coal.  In  the  month  referred  to  the  coal  house  was  rebuilt,  and, 
while  that  was  being  done,  tenders  were  supplied  with  coal  from  cars 
which  were  placed  on  the  coach  track  next  to  the  main  line.  The  sides 
of  the  coal  cars  were  about  four  feet  high,  and,  when  a  tender  was  to 
be  loaded,  it  was  run  onto  the  main  line  track,  opposite  the  coal  car. 
A  bridge  was  made  by  placing  together  two  planks  (each  of  which  was 
about  ten  feet  in  length,  one  foot  in  width,  and  two  inches  in  thickness) 
in  such  manner  that  one  end  of  each  plank  rested  on  top  of  the  coal  car, 
and  the  other  on  top  of  the  tender.  The  bridge  thus  made  was  nearly 
level,  and  was  used  by  the  plaintiff  and  a  coemployee  in  passing  from 
the  car,  with  a  box  which  was  provided  with  handles  at  each  end,  and 
was  filled  with  coal,  and  in  returning  with  the  empty  box  after  its  con- 
tents had  been  dumped  into  the  tender.  On  the  day  of  the  accident  a 
locomotive  engine  in  charge  of  an  engineer  and  fireman  was  run  up  to 
the  coal  car  for  coal,  and  a  bridge  was  made,  and  the  tender  filled  by 
the  plaintiff  and  his  coemployee,  Forshay,  in  the  manner  described. 
When  that  work  was  finished,  Forshay  remained  on  the  tender,  as  he 
fre  luently  did,  for  the  purpose  of  riding  on  it  to  the  water  tank,  to  get 
water  for  the  engine,  while  the  plaintiff'  returned  over  the  bridge  to  the 
coal  car.  As  lie  was  about  to  step  from  the  bridge  to  the  car,  Forshay 
pi(*ked  up  a  plank  and  shoved  it  into  the  car.  The  i)laintiff  claims  that 
the  ])lank  caught  one  of  his  feet,  and  made  himfallor  jump  into  the  car 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  double  hernia,  and  the  evidence  tends 
to  sustain  that  claim.  The  verdict  and  judgment  in  his  favor  were  for 
th<»  sum  of  $1,500. 

The  liability  of  the  defendant  depends  upon  the  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  section  2071  of  the  Code  (section  1307,  Code  of  1873),  which 
is  as  follows:  **  Every  corporation  operating  a  railway  shall  be  liable 
for  all  uainages  sustained  by  any  person,  including  employees  of  such 
corporation,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  agents  or  by  any  misman- 
agement of  the  engineers  or  other  employees  of  the  corporation,  and  in 
coiise  |nen(!e  of  the  willful  wrongs,  whether  of  commission  or  omission, 
of  such  agents,  engineers,  or  other  emi)loyees,  when  such  wrongs  are 
in  any  manner  connected  with  the  use  and  operation  of  any  railway 
on  or  abont  which  they  shall  be  employed,  and  no  contract  which 
restricts  such  liability  shall  be  legal  or  binding.'' 

The  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  accident  was  occasioned  by  the 
negligence  of  Forshay.  Jt  is  said,  however,  that  this  was  in  no  manner 
connected  with  the  use  and  operation  of  the  railway. 

The  court,  in  order  to  uphold  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  in 
Deppe  V.  Kailroad  Co.,  36  Iowa,  52,  limited  the  term  '* employees^  to 
those  engaged  in  operating  the  railr<»ad,  saying,  through  Cole,  J.:  **  The 
manifest  purpose  of  the  statute  was  to  give  itB  benefits  to  employees 
engaged  in  the  hazardous  business  of  operating  railroads.  When  thus 
limited  it  is  constitutional;  when  extended  further,  it  becomes  uncon- 
Btitutional."  That  the  employment  at  the  time  of  the  injury  mnat  have 
Axposed  the  complainant  to  the  hazards  of  railroading,  without  refer- 
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ence  to  what  lie  may  be  required  to  do  at  other  times,  is  no  longer 
questioned. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  railroad  business,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
any  other,  is  the  movement  of  vehicles  or  machinery  of  great  weight 
on  the  track  by  steam  or  other  power,  and  the  dangers  incident  to  such 
movement  are  those  the  statute  was  intended  to  guard  against  If,  then, 
the  injury  is  received  by  an  employee  whose  work  exposes  him  to  the 
hazards  of  moving  trains,  cars,  engines,  or  machinery  on  the  track,  and 
is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  coeniployee  in  the  actual  movement 
thereof,  or  in  any  manner  directly  connected  therewith,  the  statute 
applies,  and  recovery  may  be  had.  Beyond  this,  the  statute  affords  no 
protection.  The  purpose  of  the  lawmakers  was  evidently  not  to  make 
men,  because  employed  by  railroad  companies,  favorites  of  the  law,  but 
to  aflibrd  protection  owing  to  the  peculiar  hazards  of  tlieir  situation. 
That  the  plaintifiTs  employment  exi)osed  him  to  the  peculiar  dangers  of 
railroading  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  imiiortant  question  is  whether 
the  negligence  of  Forshay,  causing  the  injury,  was  so  immediately  con- 
nected with  and  incident  to  the  movement  of  the  engine  and  tender  as 
to  come  within  the  statute.  We  think  it  was.  The  engine  had  been 
detached  from  an  incoming  freight  train,  and  was  moved  opposite  the 
coal  car,  for  tbe  purpose  of  filling  the  tender  with  coal  to  be  nsed  as 
fuel,  and,  this  done,  by  running  two  planks  from  the  tender  to  the  coal 
car.  Over  these  the  coal  was  carried  in  boxes,  and,  when  this  work  was 
done,  the»e  were  necessarily  taken  from  the  tender  to  enable  the  engine 
to  move  from  tbe  main  track.  In  doing  this,  Forshay  picked  up  and 
pnshed  one  of  the  planks  just  as  the  plaintiff  was  about  to  step  on 
the  coal  car,  and,  to  save  iiiinself,  the  latter  was  compelled,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  plank,  to  jump  sidewise  among  some  boxes  below.  The  very 
purpose  of  removing  the  plank  was  to  enable  the  engine  to  move,  and  if, 
in  doing  this,  Forshay  was  negligent,  such  negligence  was  so  closely 
connected  with  the  movement  as  to  come  within  the  terms  of  the  statute. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  case  where  negligence  not  in  the 
actual  movement  of  an  engine  is  more  directly  connected  therewith. 


Factory  Inspection — Violation  op  Act — People  v.  Dow,  76 
Northwestern  Reporter^  page  89, — In  the  recorder's  court  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  one  Alexander  Dow  was  convicted  of  violating  the  factory 
inspection  law.  lie  brought  the  case  upon  writ  of  error  before  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  by  said  court 
July  12,  1808,  in  which  it  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  cx)urt. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  in  which  the  facts  in  the  case  are 
sndiciently  set  out,  was  delivered  by  Judge  Montgomery,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

The  respondent  was  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  act  No.  184^  Laws 
1895,  known  as  the  '*  Factory  inspection  law.'*  This  law  provides  that 
"the  commissioner  of  lal)or  •  •  •  and  deputy  factory  inspectors 
shall  be  fictory  inspectors  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  are  hereby 
empowered  to  visit  afid  inspect  at  all  reasonable  hours  and  as  often  as 
practicable  or  required,  the  factories  and  workshops  and  other  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  State,"  etc.  A  further  provision  is,  that 
any  person  who  refuses  or  omits  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
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l>rovisious  of  this  act,  or  any  person  wlio  interferes  in  any  manner  with 
tbe  factory  inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his  dnties,  shall  be  panishable, 
etc.  The  charge  preferred  against  this  resi)ondent  is  that  he  did  unlaw- 
fully interfere  with  one  Otto  lleinhardt,  a  deputy  State  factory  inspector, 
in  the  discharge  of  duties,  ''in  refusing  him  access  to  the  machinery 
department  of  the  Edison  Illuminating  Company,  of  wbicU  said  Alex- 
ander Dow  was  then  and  there  the  general  manager." 

The  evidence  on  the  trial  disclosed  that  the  inspector  visited  tbe 
premises  of  the  Edison  Illuminating  Company,  and  was  referred  by  tbe 
person  in  charge  of  the  office  to  the  engineer.  The  office  was  n])8tairs. 
He  then  went  downstairs,  and  found  a  door  which  he  assumed  to  be  the 
door  leading  into  the  engine  room.  It  appears  by  the  undispntcd  testi- 
mony that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  not  the  regular  door  used 
for  that  purpose;  that,  while  it  led  indirectly  to  the  engine  room  by 
means  of  a  tlight  of  steps,  yet  there  was  a  regular  door  to  tbe  engine 
room.  While  standing  near  this  door  the  respondent  entered  the  other 
door.  The  parties  are  not  agreed  as  to  just  what  the  conversatiou  waa^ 
but  both  do  agree  that  respondent  directed  Mr.  Eeinhardt  to  the  engi- 
neer;,  and  directed  him  to  go  around  to  the  other  door.  This  the  inspector 
refused  to  do,  but  demanded  admission  at  the  door  in  question. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  in  his  brief  says  that  the  question  to  be 
decided  is  whether  the  factory  inspector  or  his  deputy  has  the  right,  at 
all  reasonable  times,  to  enter  at  any  door  or  entrance  that  is  open,  and 
through  which  access  may  be  gained  to  the  machinery,  in  any  factory 
that  the  duties  of  the  factory  inspector  or  his  deputy,  as  set  forth  in 
the  statute  under  which  the  warrant  in  this  case  was  issued,  may  call 
bin),  or  whether  the  factory  inspector  or  his  deputy  [mayj  be  compelled 
to  enter  such  factory  through  such  opening  or  door  as  the  proprietor 
or  pcu'sou  in  charge  may  see  fit  to  designate.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in 
answering  this  question,  and  affirming  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fac- 
tory inspector  to  observe  the  reasonable  regulations  of  the  proprietor. 
The  .authority  conferred  by  this  statute  is  extraordinary,  and  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  others  would  suggest  to  the  officers  that  the 
autlioiity  bo  exorcised  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  collision  with  the 
ownri-  or  oiM'ni)ant,  if  i)ossibIe.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  door  to 
wlii<'h  this  factory  insi)octor  was  directed  did  not  afford  access  to  the 
dei)arlnient  which  he  sought  to  inspect.  This  being  so,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  resi)ondent  interfered  with  the  insi>ector  by  refusing  him 
access  to  the  machinery  department  of  the  company,  unless  it  be  held 
that  the  inspector  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  aperture  through  which  he 
is  to  enter.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  physical  possibility  to  enter 
through  an  open  window,  but,  if  the  proprietor  had  provided  a  door  to 
admit  persons  to  the  premises,  he  would  not  be  bound  to  permit  the 
inspector  to  enter  at  the  window.  The  case  would  have  been  quite 
dirterent  if  the  refusal  had  been  captious,  or  if  the  door  to  which  the 
insi>0(:tor  had  been  directed  would  not  have  aftbrded  him  full  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  fa<*tory  which  he  desired  to  inspect.  The  provisions  of 
the  law  are  wise  and  salutary,  and  we  would  by  no  means  be  di8i)osed 
to  pl^ce  such  a  construction  on  the  statute  as  would  be  calculated  to 
unnocossarily  hamper  oilicers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  power  t^>  enter  ui)on  private  premises  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insjiecting  property  is  a  delicate  power,  and  should  bo  oxer- 
(*ised  with  great  caution.  We  think  the  evidence  in  this  case  did  not 
warrant  a  convicuun.  Judgment  will  be  reversed,  and  a  new  trial 
ordered. 
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Master  AND  Servant— Kefusal  to  Perform  Services— Crimi- 
nal Liability — Mcintosh  r.  State,  23  Southern  Reporter^  page  66>. — 
In  an  action  heard  in  the  county  court  of  Wilcox  County,  Ala.,  Alex- 
ander Mcintosh  was  convicted  of  obtaining  money  from  his  employer 
under  a  written  contract  of  hire  with  intent  to  defraud.  Said  convic- 
tion was  had  under  the  provisions  of  section  4730,  Code  of  ISIKJ,  Avhich 
reads  as  follows: 

Any  person,  who,  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  his  employer,  enters 
into  a  contract  in  writing  for  the  i>erformance  of  any  act  or  service,  and 
thereby  obtains  money  or  other  personal  property  from  such  employer, 
and,  with  like  intent,  and  without  Just  cause,  and  without  refunding 
such  money,  or  paying  for  such  property,  refuses  to  perform  such  act 
or  service,  must,  on  conviction,  be  punished  as  if  he  had  stolon  it. 

The  (charge  nmde  was  that  3IcIntosh,  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud 
his  employer,  entered  into  a  contract  ii?  writing  for  the  performance  of 
services,  and  thereby  obtained  $20  from  said  employer,  and  with  like 
intent,  and  without  just  cause,  and  without  refunding  such  money, 
refused  to  perform  such  services  in  violation  of  the  above-quoted  sec- 
tion of  the  Oofle.  After  the  introduction  of  the  evidence  the  defendant 
requested  the  rourt  to  give  to  the  jury  the  following  charge:  "The 
court  charges  the  jary  that  if  they  believe  from  the  evidence  that  Alex- 
ander ^Mcintosh  performed  enough  labor,  at  the  rate  of  nine  dollars  per 
month,  ti)  pay  the  twenty  dollars  charged  in  the  indictment,  then,  in 
that  event,  they  must  ac(iuit  the  defendant.''  The  court  refused  to  give 
this  charge  and  the  defendant,  being  convicted,  appealed  the  case  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  June  2, 
1898,  and  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Jnsticc  Brickell, 
reads  as  follows: 

The  accusation  against  the  defendant  Avas  founded  on  an  alleged  vio- 
hition  01*  the  statute  (Code  1880,  §  3812;  Code  189<>,  §  ITaO)  directed 
against  frauds  ])racticed  on  emi)loyers  by  servants  or  employees,  obtain- 
ing money  or  other  personal  property  from  the  employer  upon  a  contract 
in  writing  for  the  rendition  of  service.  In  Kx  parte  Kiley,  94  Ala.,  82, 
10  South.,  528,  it  wa^s  said  by  Walker,  J.,  in  exposition  of  the  statute: 
''The  cliect  of  this  statute  is  to  provide  for  the  punishment  criminally 
of  a  certain  class  of  frauds  which  are  perpetrated  by  means  of  i)romises 
not  meant  to  be  kept.'^  And  further  it  was  said:  **The  ingredients  of 
this  statutory  offense  are:  (1)  A  contract  in  writing  by  the  accused  for 
the  performan^'C  of  any  act  or  service;  (2)  an  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
accuSiKl,  when  he  entered  into  the  contract,  to  injure  or  defraud  his 
employer;  (3)  the  obtaining  by  the  accused  of  money  or  other  personal 
pro])erty  from  such  employer  by  means  of  such  contract,  entered  into 
with  such  intent;  and  (4)  the  refusal  by  the  accused,  with  like  intent, 
and  without  just  cause,  and  without  refunding  such  money  or  pjiying 
for  such  property,  to  perform  such  act  or  service.  Tliis  statute  by  no 
means  ])rovides  that  a  person  who  has  entered  into  a  written  contract 
for  the  performance  of  services,  under  which  he  has  obtauied  money  or 
other  personal  propert}',  is  punishable  as  if  he  had  stolen  such  money 
or  other  personal  property,  upon  his  refusal  to  perform  the  contract, 
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wirlioir  it-uuj\iuii  the  uioney  ur  paying  ft»r  the  pn»periy.  A  ititrt 
brM«  ii  ol  the  ^:t}\li^iii'^  is  nor,  by  the  statute,  uia«ie  a  i-riuie.  TLe  crim- 
jual  t«'a:iiie  of  the  traiisa<'tioii  is  wanting,  unless  the  aoL*a>ed  eotervd 
into  tlie  c'Hjtract  with  intent  to  injure  or  deirauil  hU  employer,  a^d 
nnh":^  lii.s  refusal  to  ]>erforni  was  with  like  iuteut,  aud  withont  in-^t 
can-f." 

In  the  pres^-nt  r-ase  the  only  witness  examined  to  show  the  eriniiDatiug 
constituents  of  tlie  oll'ense  was  the  employer  and  prosecutor,  who  testi- 
fied tliat  tiie  defendant,  in  November,  18%.  enteral  iuto  a  coiitnict  in 
writing  to  work  for  him  as  a  farm  laborer  for  the  term  of  12  iiioiith>.and 
for  hJK  r>«'rvire.s  he  promised  to  pay  defendant  ?J  per  mouth.     Ar  the 
tiuii'  of  en:erin^  into  the  contract  he  advanced  the  defcDdaut  the  sum 
of  •i'lfO.  ;nid  the  defendant  worked  tor  him  under  the  contiact  for  a 
pciiod  of  7  montiis.  when,  without  his  consent,  he  abandoned  the  serv- 
ice.    Tniler  the  <'ontruct.  on  the  expiration  of  each  mouth,  the  defendant 
hiH'Huiv  entitled  to  re4*eive  the  monthly  installment  of  the  wages  the 
emphivcr  liad  contracted  to  p^y,  and  the  right  of  action  for  the  reco\- 
ery  ofciuli  installment  was  perfect.     In  view  of  the  relation  of  the  par 
tic>,  the  employer  hail  the  right  to  retain  the  wages  until  the  njoney  htr 
hm\  advanced  was  refunded.     IMu tiding  the  money,  or  restoriu;:;  othtT 
property,  with   which  the  employer,  by  reason  of  the  contract,  was 
in<liieed  to  part,  is  a  lU'incipal  pur|)ose  the  statute  is  intended  to  enforce. 
AVhen  the  moiH'y  is  refunded,  or  the  proj^erty  re-tore<!,  the  employer  is 
saved  from  injury  or  loss,  and  Ku1>sequent  breaches  of  the  contractniust 
be  redre>m*d  l>y  the  ]>ursuit  of  civil  rcme<lies.    The  rendition  of  servii»e 
by  the  defendant  for  a  ])eriod  more  than  sutlicient  to  have  rejiaid  the 
money  a<lvaiiced   to  him,  takes  away  an  essential  ingredient  of  the 
(»neii>c.    The  c<iunty  court   erred   In   the   refusal   of  the  instruction 
re(|ueNted  by  the  defendant.    The  Judgment  is  reversed,  and  the  cause 
reniciiiHed.     The  defeiMlant  will  remain  \u  custody  until  diseharge<l  by 
due  course  of  law.     iCeversed  and  remanded. 

DECISIONS  LNDEK  CO:VIMON  LAW. 

ASSKJNMENT     OF     FUTURK     WAGES — GARNISHMENT— Farmon    r. 

iMniHrillf  and  Xashrille  Railroad  Co.j23  Southern  Reporter^ page  790. — 
This  wiis  a  suit  in  garnishment  linmght  by  George  K.  Harrison  against 
the  iib<»ve-nained  railroad  company  in  the  city  court  of  Birmingham, 
Ahi.  From  a  Ju<lgnient  in  favor  of  the  company  tlie  plaintiff  api)ea]ed 
to  tlie  suprenn*  court  of  the  St:ite,  which  rendered  its  decision  Jane  10, 
ISOs,  nnd  atlirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  tlie  snprenu*  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Hrickell, 
(MHitains  a  sutlicient  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  aud  reads  as 
follows: 

In  a  contest  of  the  atiswcrof  a  garnishee,  admitting  an  indebtedness 
of  8*.*J0,  it  appeared,  from  an  agreed  statement  of  facts  and  other  tes- 
timony in  the  caM\  that  at  the  time  of  the  service  of  the  writ,  May  -H, 
1S!»5,  the  delendjint  was  in  the  e!n|)loy  of  the  gjirnishee,  the  Loaisville 
and  Nashville  Kailroad  Company,  as  a  switchman,  and  continued  in  its 
service  until  June  '^O,  1S05,  eannng  during  that  perio<1  the  snm  of 
(L'0.29,  which  was  payable  on  the  14th  ot  the  next  month.  On  June 
,'^),  ]8<^5,  while  still  in  the  em])loy  of  the  garnishee,  the  defendant 
bought  f^om  the  Hirmingham  Mercantile  Company  goods  to  the  amoant 
'^*'  tL'5,  which  sum  garnishee  withheld  Irom  the  wages  earned  by  defend* 
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aiit  duriug  the  above  period,  and  ])aid  to  the  Birmingham  Mercantile 
Company  on  July  14,  1895,  the  re;^iihir  pay  day  for  the  wages  thus 
earned.  Previous  to  the  service  of  the  writ  of  garnishment  the  gar- 
nishee had  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Birmingham  Mercantile 
Company  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  event  any  of  the  switch- 
men or  brakemen  employed  by  the  garnishee  should,  during  any  month 
while  in  its  eniidoyment,  purchase  goods  and  provisions  from  said  com- 
pany, the  garnishee  would  withhold  from  the  earnings  of  said  employee 
during  said  month,  and  pay  to  said  comj)any  on  the  regular  ])ay  day, 
the  amount  due  for  the  goods  so  purchased,  not  exceeding  $!3o  i>er 
month,  provided  the  employee  had  earned  tliat  amount,  which  agree- 
ment, which  w^as  in  force  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1895,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  trial,  was  to  continue  in  force  until  further  notice  from 
the  garnishee.  The  deftaidant  had  knowh^dge  of  this  agreement,  and 
had  ratified  its  terms,  previous  to  the  suing  out  of  the  garnishment  in 
this  case.  With  respect  to  those  of  the  einph>yees  of  the  garnishee 
who  ratified  this  agreement,  its  ])racti<ml  as  well  as  legal  eflect  was 
that  of  an  order  on  the  garnishee,  accepted  by  it,  to  pay  to  the  mercan- 
tile company,  on  the  regular  pay  day,  out  of  the  future  wages  to  be 
earned  by  them,  the  anu>unt  of  the  acc(mnt  due  said  company  for  pro- 
visions advanced  during  the  i)receding  month,  not  exceeding  $25.  It 
would  authorize  the  mercantile  company  to  maintain  an  action  against 
the  garnishee  for  the  recovery  of  tlie  amount  due  on  an  a(*count  thus 
incurred  by  the  employee  while  the  agreement  was  in  force,  and  would 
preclude  any  recoveiy  by  the  emjjloyce,  in  an  action  of  del>t  or  indeb- 
itatus  assumpsit  against  the  garnishee,  of  the  wages  earned  by  him, 
except  such  as  exceeded  the  sum  of  $25,  or  the  amount  of  said  account. 

As  to  each  of  the  employees  who  dealt  with  the  mercantile  company 
with  knowledge  of  the  agreement,  and  acciuiescencein  its  terms,  it  oper- 
ated as  an  assignment  each  month  to  said  company,  made  while  in  the 
employ  of  the  garnishee,  of  the  future  wages  to  be  earned  by  him  during 
the  month,  to  the  amount  of  $25,  in  consideration  of  the  advances  to  be 
nmde  to  him  by  the  assigfiee.  Such  assignment  of  wages  to  be  earned 
in  the  future  under  an  actual  employment  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the 
assignment,  when  made  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valid  consideration,  has 
universally  been  held  to  be  valid,  not  only  for  the  security  and  payment 
of  a  ])resent  indebtedness,  but  for  such  advances  as  the  assignor  may 
find  it  necessary  to  obtain,  although  his  wages  ])er  month  may  vary, 
and  he  may  be  liable  to  removal  at  any  time.  (Wellborn  r.  Buck  (Ala.), 
21  South.,  78(5;  2  Am.  &  Kng.  Knc.  Law  (2d  ed.),  UKU.) 

The  good  faith  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  in  making  the  same, 
or  of  the  defendant  in  ratifying  it  and  ac(|uieseing  in  its  terms,  or  of 
the  mercantile  com]»any  in  turnishing  the  provisions  to  the  defendant, 
is  not  impeached  by  any  evidence  in  the  record.  The  merc4intile  com- 
pany is  not  shown  to  have  had  any  notice  of  the  garfiishment  at  the 
time  it  furnished  the  goods;  and  no  duty  devolveil  upon  the  garnishee 
to  give  it  such  notice,  or  to  discontinue  the  operati(m  of  the  agreement, 
as  to  this  defendant,  because  of  the  garnishment.  What  would  have 
been  the  effect  on  the  question  ]>resented  if  such  notice  had  been  given, 
we  do  not  now  consider.  Treating  the  agreement  as,  in  effect,  a  valid 
assignment  of  the  defendant's  wages,  the  principle  involved  in  the 
question  presented  by  the  appeal  does  not  differ  from  that  considered 
and  determined  at  the  last  term  in  theciiseof  Wellborn  v.  Buck,  supra, 
in  which  it  was  liehl  that  in  a  garnishment  proceeding,  in  which  the 
garnishee  had  suggested  a  third  persofi  as  a  clainmnt  of  the  wages 
admitted  to  have  been  earned  by  the  defendant,  the  claim  was  bus* 
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tainv'<l  by  proof  that  prior  to  the  service  of  the  gamisbment  writ  tli* 
gariii.shee  had  accepted  an  order  given  by  the  defendaut^  while  in  its 
emphv/.  authorizing  it  to  pay  to  claimaut,  oat  of  the  fotnre  wages  to 
be  li'dvned,  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount,  which  order  had  ben 
given  in  consideration  of  advances  to  be  made  to  the  defeudaut  by  the 
chiiiuant.  The  agreement  in  this  case  vested  in  the  mercantile  com- 
pan y  the  right  to  Jif2.j  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  defendant,  and  the  lien 
of  the  garnishment,  created  by  its  service,  did  not,  therefore,  attach  te 
an^'  except  the  excess  of  said  wages  over  and  above  that  amonnt;  aod. 
this  sum  having  been  paid  into  court,  the  garnishee  was  i9roi>eiiy  diA^ 
charged,  and  Judgment  for  the  costs  was  properly  rendered  against  tiie 
plaiutirt.     Aliirmcd. 


Employers'  Liability— Contributoby  Xegligexce — Assirxr- 
TioN  or  UisK — Sinis  v.  Lindsay  ct  aL,  30  Southeastern  Beporter,  pagt 
10. — Action  was  brought  by  Carrie  0.  Sims  against  Robert  Lindsay  and 
others,  in  the  superior  court  of  Buncombe  County,  N.G.,  to  recover  dam- 
ages lor  i)ersonal  injuries  sustained  by  her  while  in  their  employ.  The 
plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  u[K)u  her  own  evidence,  and  appealed  the  case 
to  thfi  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  May  3. 
ISOSj  and  rcv<*rsed  the  judgment  of  the  superior  court. 

Thi'  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Clark,  and 
the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

Tlic  plaintitf,  who  sues  by  her  next  friend,  was  a  girl  13  years  of  age 
at  tlui  time  of  the  injury,  whose  hand  was  mashed  in  the  rollers  of  a 
mangle  in  a  steam  laundr}'^,  necessitating  the  amputation  of  the  iinger8 
of  the  hand.  It  was  in  evidence  that  the  defendant  had  admitted  that 
the  atM'idcnt  was  caused  by  the  guard  having  been  taken  off,  and  that 
Ik*-  knew  it  was  off  that  morning  when  the  girl  went  to  work. 

Tin*  giiTs  evidence  did  not  prove  her  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gen<e.  She  said  she  thought  this  machine  more  dangerous  than  a  tbr- 
incr  one  she  had  worked  at,  which  had  a  guard,  but  that  nobody  had 
exi)lained  the  machine  to  her,  and  she  did  not  know  that  the  guard  was 
necessary,  nor  that  this  machine  had  ever  ha<l  a  guard,  and  that  she 
had  to  put  her  lingers  close  up  to  the  rollers  to  get  the  linen  in.  It  is 
not  to  be  held,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  operatives  must  decline  to  work 
at  machines  which  maybe  lacking  in  some  of  the  imx>rovements  or  safe- 
guards they  have  seen  upon  other  machines,  under  penalty  of  losing  all 
claim  for  damages  from  defective  machinery.  It  is  the  employer,  not 
the  employee,  who  should  be  lixed  with  knowledge  of  defective  appli- 
anctss,  and  held  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from  their  use.  It  is  only 
where  a  machine  is  so  grossly  or  clearly  defective  that  the  emidoyee 
must  know  of  the  extra  risk  that  he  can  be  deemed  to  have  voluntarily 
and  knowingly  assumed  the  risk.  Where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  mnst 
depend  largely  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case;  but  they  mnst  be 
such  as  to  show  that  the  employee  had  full  knowledge  of  the  uunanal 
risk,  and  deliberately  assumed  it.  Such  a  state  of  facts  was  not  con- 
clusively shown  by  the  plaintiff's  evidence  in  this  case. 
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Employers'  Liability — Duty  of  the  Employer— Vice  Prin- 
cipal— Fellow-Servant— 7!La««a«  City  Car  and  Foundry  Co.  r.  Sate- 
yei'^  :j3  Pacific  Reporter,  page  90, — In  the  district  court  of  Wyandotte 
County,  Kans.,  in  a  suit  brought  ng^iinst  the  above-named  company  by 
lieuben  W.  Sawyer  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  by  him 
while  in  its  euiploy,  a  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  Sawyer. 
The  defendant  company  carried  the  case  on  writ  of  error  before  the 
court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  May  4, 1898, 
and  aftirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  The  evidence  showed 
that  Sawyer  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  scaftbid  upon  which  he  was 
working;  that  said  scaffold  had  been  erected  under  the  direction  of 
one  Girard,  a  boss  carpenter  in  charge  of  the  carpenter  work  in  build- 
ing the  defendant's  plant;  that  Sawyer  had  nothing  to  do  in  regard  to 
the  erecting  of  the  scaffold  but  simply  went  upon  it  to  work  when 
ordered  so  to  do  by  Girard,  and  that  the  scaffold  fell  on  account  of  the 
breaking  of  a  weak  and  defective  brace. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  was  delivered  by  Judge  McElroy, 
and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the  court,  reads 
as  follows: 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  master  to  furnish  its  employees  with  a  reasonably 
safe  place  at  which  to  work,  and  if  it  delegates  to  another  the  duty  of 
selecting  material  or  the  building  of  a  scaffold,  such  delegated  person 
becomes  a  vice  principal,  for  whose  acts  it  is  responsible.  A  servant 
to  whom  the  master  intrusts  the  duty  of  selecting  ai>pliances  for  other 
servants  to  work  with  is  not  their  feUowservant,  so  as  to  i)revent  lia- 
bility of  the  master  to  them  for  injuries  caused  by  his  negligence  in 
performing  that  duty. 


IbiPLOYKUs'  Liability — Fellow-Servants — The  Lisnaryiere,  87 
FcfJwal  Reporter,  page  570. — This  was  a  libel  in  rem  brought  against 
the  steamship  Lisnacrieve  by  Mattee  Grassa  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  claiming  damages  for 
injuries  received  while  working  in  the  hold  of  said  vessel  as  a  member 
of  a  stevedore's  gang  engaged  in  unloading  a  cargo  of  asx)halt  from  said 
vessel.  The  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  winchman 
operating  the  engine,  by  meani;  of  which  large  tubs  of  asphalt  were 
raised  from  the  hold.  The  engine  was  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
vessel  and  the  winchman  was  not  a  member  of  the  stevedore's  gang 
but  was  employed  by  the  shipowners,  although  it  was  his  duty  to 
answer  the  signals  of  the  stc^vedore  as  to  hoisting  the  cargo.  The 
injury  was  received  in  the  following  manner:  A  tub,  drawn  partially 
toward,  but  not  directly  under,  the  open  hatch,  received  the  hook,  and 
the  signal  to  start  and  go  easily  was  given.  Instead  of  starting  slowly, 
the  winchman  started  rapidly,  causing  the  tub  to  swing  into  the  hatch, 
and  oscillate  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  a  dangerous  manner,  and  so 
as  to  strike  against  the  casing  about  the  boiler,  or  the  coamings  of  the 
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hatch,  or  both.  The  gangwaymau,  seeing  this  conditiou,  gave  a  signal 
to  stop,  bat  the  winchman  did  not  stop,  and  thereupon  the  gangway- 
mau gave  three  more  shrill  whistles,  indicating  that  the  winchman 
shonhl  stop,  but  the  tub  was  drawn  up  through  the  open  hatchway. 
While  the  tab  was  making  this  passage,  one  or  more  pieces  of  asphalt 
fell  from  it,  striking  the  libelant,  who  was  in  the  hold.  The  court 
rendered  its  decision  May  2, 1898,  tlndi ug  for  the  libelant  and  allowing 
him  damages. 

District  Judge  Ihomas  delivered  the  opinion,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  used  the  language  quoted  below : 

It  is  said  that  the  winchman,  although  furnished  by  the  shipowners, 
wa«  not  at  all  under  their  charge  or  direction,  but  for  the  time  was  in 
the  service  of  the  contracting  stevedore,  subject  to  his  orders,  and  that 
he  thereby  became  a  fellow- servant  of  the  libelant,  and  that  if,  there- 
fore, the  accident  happened  from  the  negligence  of  the  winchman,  it 
was  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  for  which  neither  the  contract- 
ing stevedore  nor  the  shipowners  would  be  liable. 

The  stevedore  made  his  contract  with  the  charterers,  and  it  does  not 
api>ear  who  was  to  furnish  engines  for  hoisting  and  men  to  operate  the 
same.  The  claimant  contends  that  the  steveclore  stated  that  he  could 
not  get  a  man  to  properly  drive  the  winch,  and  that  thereupon  the  ohip 
furnisheil  the  winchman  in  question.  The  day  previous  to  the  accident, 
however,  as  the  winches  were  otherwise  in  use,  the  ship  employed  a 
floating  engine  and  an  engineer  to  do  the  same  work,  and  bore  the 
expense  thereof.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  some  sense  of  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  to  furnish  the  hoisting  power.  In  any 
case,  the  ship  did  undertake  to  do  a  certain  portion  of  the  work  of 
unloading.  8uch  an  undertaking  is  not  merely  loaning  a  servant  to  the 
stevedore.  It  is  a  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  ship  in  the  work  of 
unloading  the  cargo,  precisely  to  the  same  extent  as  if  two  independent 
stevedores  had  contracted  for  a  division  of  labor  in  discharging  the 
car^ro,  one  furnishing  the  tackle  and  hoisting  i)ower  and  the  other  Air- 
nishing  men  and  appliances  for  the  remainder  of  the  work.  It  does  not 
change  this  relation  that  the  winchman  was  to  run  his  winch,  or  stop 
his  winch,  or  graduate  the  speed  thereof,  as  the  stevedore's  servant 
signaled  him  to  do.  Independent  contractors  and  their  servants  are 
often  called  ui^on  to  direct  and  advise  each  other  in  movements  and 
acts  relating  to  the  common  work,  and  such  often  is  the  case  between 
the  contra(;tor  and  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  is  made.  The 
fact  that  the  servant  of  one  of  the  parties  reguhites  his  acts  by  the 
acti(ms  of  the  servants  of  the  other  does  not  make  them  coservants. 
in  the  ]:)rcsent  case  the  winchman  was  a  general  servant  of  the  ship, 
lie  was  put  m  charge  of  the  ship's  machinery,  to  perform  a  duty  that 
the  ship  had  assumed  the  duty  of  )>erforming.  He  went  to  his  post  of 
duty,  or  left  the  same,  by  no  command  of  the  stevedore,  but  simply 
because  his  master  or  his  delegated  agent  so  directed  him.  True,  the 
stevedore  gave  him  a  signal,  and  it  was  his  duly  to  obey  it;  but  this 
duty  sprang  from  no  contract  of  hiring  made  by  the  winchman  with  the 
stevedore,  but  ])urely  or  wholly  from  the  relation  of  master  and  servant 
that  existed  between  the  winchman  and  the  shi|X)wners.  When  the 
stevedore  signaled  him  to  hoist,  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  disobey 
this  order,  so  far  as  the  stevedore  was  concerned,  and  the  stevedore 
^"^  helpless.    Nay,  if  the  stevedore  had  signaled  him  to  hoist,  and  his 
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master  bad  directed  him  not  to  hoist,  iB  there  any  doubt  to  whom  he 
owed  and  would  have  rendered  obedience  t  There  is  no  lending  of  a 
servant  or  subhiring  of  a  servant  in  this  case.  The  master,  in  effect, 
said  to  his  servant:  ^^I  have  undertaken  to  furnish  the  power  and 
operators  of  the  power  to  hoist  the  cargo  from  the  hold.  The  steve- 
dore is  engaged  to  do  the  remaining  work.  Yon  will  take  charge  of 
the  winch  and  operate  it,  cooperating,  by  means  of  signals,  with  the 
stevedore's  servants."  The  stevedore  had  not  selected  the  wiuchman. 
The  shipowners  chose  him.  Tbe  stevedore  was  obliged  to  take  him  or 
no  one.  The  ship  alone  had  knowledge  of  his  competency^  had  alone 
investigated  or  tested  it.  The  ship  placed  or  retained  him  in  charge  of 
the  winch.  Tbe  stevedore  could  not  send  him  to  or  from  it.  The 
stevedore  did  not  pay  him,  and  could  not  discharge  him. 


Employers'  Liability— Fellow- Servants— Tfee?  Anac€s^S7  Fed- 
eral Reporter  J  page  565, — Alexander  McOuUum  filed  his  libel  against 
the  British  steamship  Anaces  in  the  United  States  district  conrt  for 
the  eastern  district  of  North  Carolina,  claiming  damages  for  injuries 
received  while  working  in  the  hold  of  said  vessel  as  a  member  of  a 
stevedore's  gang  engaged  in  loading  the  ship  with  her  cargo  of  cotton. 
Said  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  winchman  in  operating 
the  engine  engaged  in  lowering  the  bales  of  cotton  into  the  hold  by 
which  several  bales  were  allowed  to  fall,  striking  McCnllnm  and  seri- 
ously injuring  him.  The  engine  was  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
vessel  while  the  winchman  who  oi>erated  it  was  a  member  of  the  sieve- 
dore^s  gang  but  was  placed  in  control  of  the  engine  by  tbe  captain  of 
the  vessel.  Tbe  court  rendered  its  decision  in  the  case  May  12,  1808, 
and  dismissed  the  libel  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  tlie  libel  was 
insufficient  in  mei'ely  alleging  negligence,  for  the  reason  that  the  negli- 
gent act  com])lained  of  was  tbe  act  of  a  fellow  servant  and  that  there- 
fore the  libel  should  have  alleged  that  the  man  operating  the  winch  was 
incompetent,  that  his  incom]ietency  was  known  to  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  or  might  have  been  known  to  him  by  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary care,  and  that  the  incompetence  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
accident. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  Pumell, 
and  contains  the  following  language: 

The  negligence  complained  of  was  that  of  a  fellow-servant;  and,  in 
order  to  recover  against  the  master  for  the  negligent  act  of  a  fellow- 
servant,  the  employee  must  allege  that  the  fellow-servant  whose  neg- 
ligence caused  tbe  injury  was  incompetent,  and  that  the  mastin*  had 
knowledge  of  such  incomi>etency,or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care 
conld  have  known  of  it.  The  winchman  and  libelant  were  felhiw- 
servauts,  and  the  vessel  is  not  liable  nnle>8  there  was  S(»me  negligent 
act  or  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  his  legal  representa- 
tive. The  [regular]  winchman  was  one  of  the  crew,  but  the  man  at  the 
winch  at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  a  cx)mmon  laborer,  like  the  libelant. 
If  he  was  a  fellow-servant — even  the  master  himself,  or  one  he  had 
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pliicetl  there — tlic  sbip  n-oulil  iiot  be  liable.  Tlio  lib«1ftfi< 
lecovCT  against  the vesspl  orthe  owner  byallegiTier  ami  proringr 
the  SLTvant  operiitiuj;  Llie  wint-h  was  intompeteBt;  (bi  tbiit  ittwh 
IJCU-'iH'y  was  known  to  the  maetet,  or  by  the  exercise  »>f  r«:iaon»T 
inighL  have  beeti  known  to  him;  (c)  that  t)to  ii}coiii|ieh-D(x> — 
occasional  eaieless^ness— of  the  servant  diteetly  ooiiti-ibnled  1 
was  the  [o^xiniate  canse  of,  the  accident.  It  is  not  sntlicuent  to 
meri-Iy  that  an  act  was  negliijoiitly  tloire.  There  is  no  presiim|i 
neglijiPitce.  but  the  bnrden  is  on  the  )ihehint. 


EMi'LO'iTSRs'  Liability— Mau'eactice  of  Phtsicias  Km 
BY  Uailroad  Company,  etc.— SotifAn-H  Pacific  Co.  r.  Muatdi 
4G  Soitthiccsterii  Reporter,  jiage  C30. — This  actiou  was  brought  hf 
0.  MiiuMia  against  the  above-namccl  railroai!  company  in  tlie 
court  of  Hanis  County,  Tex.,  to  reoovor  damages  for  injnnca  i 
while  in  the  employ  of  said  company.  The  train  ou  vrliicli 
eiifjiiii-er  was  derailed,  sdid  dcraihuent  beiiif:  cansed  by  nn  open 
anil  Wis  hip  was  dislocnted.  Being  treated  by  nn  tncumpeteii 
cian,  furnished  by  the  railroad  company,  the  dislocatioa  wan  Ht 
as  a  strain  of  the  mnscles,  and  when  its  trne  nature  was  ilia 
upon  his  being  remr>ved  to  the  company's  hospital  at  Houstoi 
too  hite  to  reduce  tho  dislotjation  itnd  he  was  rendered  ni^ripplt 
Tlie  company,  while  calling  in  a  local  physician  for  tmm^ial 
meut,  was  anxious  to  remove  him  to  their  hospital  at  oncc, 
refused  to  go  until  too  late,  and  preferred  to,  and  did,  remain  u 
care  of  tho  physician  flrst  called  to  attend  him  for  three-  wuel 
it  waM  loo  late  to  help  him.  A  judgment  was  rendered  for  the 
in  the  district  eonrt  on  the  solo  ground  that  the  defendant  cciniiM 
liable  for  the  results  of  the  incompeteucy  of  the  physiciun  it  bn 
ill  to  attend  hint.  The  railroad  company  carried  the  cas«  on 
error  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State,  wbicU  n>iii]| 
decisjrm  May  12,  1838,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  t 

The  opinion  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals  waa  deltvci-ed  bj 
Plcasiants,  aud  the  syUabns  of  the  same  reads  as  follows: 

1  A  railroad  company,  which  contracts  to  farnisU  its  oi 
uieiUcal  service  in  ciwo  of  accident,  is  not  liable  for  damages  l. 
to  an  employee  by  his  being  treateil  for  sprained  muscles  insU 
dislocated  hip;  the  servaiita  of  the  company  having  hsmI  ortlini 
in  calhrig  the  physician  they  did  at  the  time  he  was  iiijnretl,' 
havjiig  refused  to  go  to  the  company's  hospital  for  troatinent, 
retinested,  and  thongh  it  was  the  rnle  that  all  injured  slmuld  t" 
thei-e  as  soon  «s  practicable. 

2.  A  i-ailroaU  c^mpiiiiy,  by  retaining  a  portion  of  the  iiioutlil 
of  eiu-h  employee  for  medical  Mervices.  obligates  itself  to  rami 
services  tts  an-  prncticabte  and  ro«soiuible,  to  each  of  tbeiu.  wl 
fW  tniiired. 


J 
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Employers'  Liability— Negligence  of  Employer — Applica- 
tion OF  Fellow-Sekvant  Eule — Jcfison  r.  Great  Xortheni  L*aibvay 
Co,,  7:'  Xorthicf'strni  Reporter^ page  3, — This  case  was  brought  before 
tbc  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  on  an  appeiil  from  tbe  district  court  of 
Ottcrtail  County-,  where  a  jadgmcut  bad  been  rendered  in  favor  of  tbe 
above-named  railway  company  in  a  suit  brongbt  against  it  by  one 
Christopher  Jensou  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  sust^ained  by  him 
while  in  Its  employ.  The  pTaiutifif,  Jenson,  alleged  that  he  was  injured 
through  the  negligence  of  an  incompetent  servant.  The  supreme  court 
rendered  its  decision  May  3,  1898,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court. 

The  opinion  Aras  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Start,  and  from  the 
syllabus  of  the  same,  Avhich  was  prepared  by  the  court,  the  following 
is  quoted : 

While  a  servant  impliedly  assumes  the  risk  of  negligence  by  his 
fellow- servants,  yet  he  does  not  assume  any  nsk  on  account  of  tbe 
negli.£;cnce  of  the  master,  which  is  unknown  to  him;  hence  the  fellow- 
servant  rule  has  no  application  to  a  case  where  the  master  is  negligent 
in  employing  or  retaining  in  his  service  a  careless  and  incom])eteiit 
servant,  who  by  his  negligence  injures  his  coservant,  who  has  no  notice 
of  liis  (rharaoter. 


Emi'loyeus  Liap,ilitv — Kailkoad  Companies — Assimption  of 
lUsK  nv  Employee — Fellow-Seiiva^:ts — Missouri  racific  Raihcay 
Co,  i\  Lyons^  7 Tj  yortliiccsicrn  Reporter^  page  31, — An  action  brought  by 
Mary  Lyons;,  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  George  Lyons,  deceased, 
against  the  above-named  railway  company,  to  recover  damages  for  the 
deatli  of  said  Lyons  caused  by  an  accident  while  he  was  employed  by 
the  coinpauy.  was  heard  in  the  district  court  of  Douglas  County,  Nebr., 
and  a  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiflT.  The  defendant  com- 
pany carried  the  case  on  writ  of  error  to  the  supremo  court  of  the  State, 
whicli  rendered  its  decision  April  21,  1898,  and  reversed  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court.  The  evidence  showed  that  on  June  11,  1893,  two 
shifting  engines  and  crews  were  at  work  in  the  yard  of  defendant 
company  at  Omaha,  Nebr.j  that  Lyons,  a  member  of  one  of  the  crews, 
was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  member  or  of  members  of  the  other 
crew,  and  died  from  the  efifects  of  said  injury  soon  after  it  was  received. 

Tlic  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  announced  by  Judges  Nerval 
and  Uagan,  and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  prepared  by  the  court,  reads 
as  follows: 

1.  Kvidenoe  examined,  and  held  to  sustain  the  jury's  finding  that  tbe 
deatli  of  plaintiff's  intestate  was  not  caused  by  his  uegiigeuce. 

2.  When  one  enters  the  employment  of  another,  agreeing  to  serve 
him  ibr  a  stipulated  salary  or  wage,  be  thereby  assumes,  in  the  absence 
of  an  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  the  onlinary  perils  incident 
to  that  sevvice,  and  included  in  these  is  the  liability  to  injury  at  the 
bauds  of  a  negligent  lellow-servaut 
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3.  The  general  rule  i«  that  wliere  a  master  is  not  pnilty  "f  negli| 
in  ttie  nelet^tiou  ur  retentioTi  of  servantn,  or  hi  fbruir^hhig  tlien 
suitiible  appliances  for  tlie  performance  of  the  work  in  wJiieh  be  em 
them,  he  ie  not  answerable  to  one  of  tliem  for  au  injury  c-aascd  I 
negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  while  both  areengaged  in  the  name 
in  the  stiiue  department  of  the  master's  business. 

4.  Where  two  switching  crows  are  in  ttie  employ  of  the  i 
way  company,  snbject  to  the  eoutrol  and  (Uroctioii  of  the  same 
master,  uo  member  of  either  of  said  crews  having  any  right  of  e 
or  direction  over  any  member  of  the  other  crew,  both  crews  ail 
neoiisly  engiiged  in  swit^ihing  the  same  cars  from  one  part  to  iu 
of  the  ttatne  switch  yard,  then  the  two  crews  and  the  members  tl 
are  i-onsucinted  in  the  same  department  of  doty  or  line  of  employ 
and  cni'h  member  of  one  crew  is  tlie  fellow-servaut  of  each  mem 
the  other  erew. 


Emplotebs'  Liability — UAn,BOA.D  Compahles — Costbac 
Transportation    of    Employees — Effect  on    Rigbth  oj 
PLOVBE8 — Vknmberlain  r.  Piersim,  S?  Federal  Reporter,  page 
Tliia  action  was  brought  by  one  Pierson,  an  express  messeuger 
employ  of  the  Southern  Express  Co.,  against  one  Cbnmberlal 
receiver  of  the  South  Carolina  Itailway  Co.,  to  recover  dam 
injnries  sustained  by  him  white  traveling  on  a  train  of  the  suid 
com)>any  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  au  employee  of"  the 
named  express  company.     One  of  the  defenses  set  np  by  the 
company  was  that  an  agreement  hud  been  made  betweeu  tlie 
company  and  the  express  company  to  the  eS'ect  that  all  the  emp 
of  the  express  company  who  tmveled  on  the  trains  of  the  milwi 
paiiy  in  the  course  of  their  employment  as  such  employees  shi 
transported  at  tiieir  own  risk  and  that  hence  the  plaintiff  had  mn 
of  action.     At  the  trial  of  tlie  casi^  in  the  I'nited  Stales  eiroiiil 
fur  the  district  of  South  Carolina  a  jndgmeut  was  reudered  fl 
plaintiff,  i'ier^on,  and  the  case  was  apiiealcd  by  the  receiver 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  fourth  cii-cnit, 
rendered  its  decision  May  17,  1808,  and  affirmed  the  .iudfi^ment 
htwer  court,  holding  that  the  plaintiQ,  having  no  knowledge  t 
agreement  or  contract  betwi-en  the  companies,  was  not  bound  f 

The  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  was  delivered   by  I 
Judge  Paul,  and  the  following  laugnagu  is  cpioted  therefrom: 

The  second,  third,  hilh.  eisth,  and  seventh  iissignmeulM  of  en 
be  ixtnsidered  together.  They  are  all  made  npoii  the  llieiiry  thi 
son,  the  plaiiitilf  iu  thecourt  below,  was  bound  by  the  contract  li 
the  railroa<l  company  and  the  express  company:  that  he  wai*  , 
railroad  train  by  virtue  of  the  contract;  thjit  by  snid  conlraot  ll 
regarded  as  an  employee  of  tho  defendant,  the  railroad  eom|iaii] 
that  by  said  coulravt  he  was  accorded  free  trans)>ortation  at  bl 
risk.  The  |iusition  taken  by  umiisel  tor  the  railroad  rompati] 
insisted  upirti  in  the  instmcIionH  axked  on  behalf  of  the  ounipan' 
tfrtit  the  ptainliQ  was  woX.  mUvtU-d  t«i  recover,  fven  though  the  «v: 
Sliuwed  that  the  iujuvs  -aXacXiVft  ftVkKwti  -b-os.  iwcajwtWi-i  \.\ia  q^| 
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of  an  agent  of  tlio  defendant,  who  was  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  phiin- 
till".  The  learned  .jndge  of  the  trial  court  held  (what  we  regard  as  a 
correct  announcement  of  the  law)  that,  if  the  plaintiff  was  injured  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  boss  track  nnnder  and  his  gang,  the 
railioad  company  was  responsible  to  him,  whether  he  was  regarded  as 
a  pasvsenger,  or  was  bound  by  the  coutra<t  betwciin  the  two  coni|)anie8, 
or  was  an  employee  of  the  railroad  company;  that  the  boas  track 
minder  and  iiis  gang  were  not  fellow-servants  of  the  plaintiff,  if  he  was 
to  be  treated  as  an  employee  of  the  railroad  couijKiny;  and  that  their 
negligence  was  not  one  of  the  risks  he  assumed,  if  he  assumed  any 
risks.  The  discussion  of  this  feature  of  the  case  presents  the  question : 
Was  the  plaintili*  below,  as  a  messenger  of  the  express  company,  bound 
by  tlie  contract  between  the  railroad  comi)any  and  the  express  com- 
pany to  assume  all  risks  to  life  and  limb  to  which  ho  was  exposed  iu 
performing  his  duties  on  the  train,  as  an  express  messenger?  lie  was 
not  a  ])arry  t^)  the  contract,  never  ratified  it,  and  in  his  testimony, 
wlu'n  asked  if  he  knew  of  this  provision  of  the  ccmtract,  '"that  the 
said  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  recognize  as  its  employees  all  offi- 
cers, agents,  and  servants  of  the  second  part,'  etc.,  and  you  were 
accordeil  free  transportation  at  your  own  risk t"  answered,  ^'If  I  Uad 
known  that,  I  wouldn't  have  gone.''  The  authorities  cited  by  defend- 
ant's counsel  to  sustain  the  contention  that  the  plaintitf  was  bound  by 
the  contract  between  the  railroad  and  I  he  express  company  are  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  party  affecteil  by  the  contract  had  knowledge  of 
its  jirovisions,  and  acquiesced  in  its  terms. 

The  view  of  the  trial  .judge  was  that  notwithstanding  the  plaintifi", 
under  the  contra<'t  between  the  railroad  com[)any  and  the  express 
company,  should  be  considered  an  employee  of  the  railroad  comnau}', 
and  accorded  free  transportation  at  his  own  risk,  yet  the  railroad  com- 
pany was  liable  if  the  injury  to  the  plaintiH*  was  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  an  agent  of  the  defendant  who  w  as  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the 
plaintilf.  That  the  plaintiff,  an  ex]>res8  messenger,  was  not  a  fellow- 
servant  of  the  track  minder  and  those  under  him,  is  not  (piestioned.  If 
it  be  conceded,  as  claimed  by  the  railroad  company,  that  the  contract 
between  it  and  the  express  company  accorded  the  plaintiff  free  trans- 
portation at  his  own  risk,  yet  it  is  well  establivShed  that  such  a  contract 
will  not  relieve  the  railroad  from  resimnsibility  for  an  injury  resulting 
from  the  negligence  of  its  agents.  One  of  the  earliest  decisions  of  the 
Su]>reme  Court  on  this  question  is  EailroadCo.  v,  Derby,  14  How.,  467. 
Iu  this  case  the  plaintifi'  below  was  president  of  another  company  and 
a  stockholder  in  the  road  on  which  he  w  as  riding.  He  was  on  the  road 
by  invitation  of  the  president  of  the  company — not  in  the  usual  ])asseu- 
ger  cars,  but  on  a  small  locomotive  car  used  for  the  convenience  of  the 
ollicers  of  the  company — and  paid  no  fare  for  his  transx)ortation.  The 
railroad  (company  defended  on  the  ground  that  no  cause  of  actiou  can 
arise  to  any  person  by  reason  of  the  occurrence  of  an  unintentional 
injury  while  he  is  receiving  acts  of  kindness  which  spring  from  mere 
social  relations,  and  as  there  was  no  contract  between  the  parties, 
express  or  im])lied,  the  law  would  raise  no  duty  as  between  them,  for  the 
neglect  of  which  an  action  can  be  sustained.  The  Supreme  Court  said : 
^'The  liability  of  the  defendants  below  for  the  negligent  and  injurious 
act  of  their  servant  is  not  necessarily  founded  on  any  contractor  priv- 
ity between  parties,  nor  affected  by  any  social  relation,  or  otherwise, 
which  they  bore  to  eai*h  other." 

Railroad  Co.  v.  Lockwood,  17  Wall.,  357,  is  a  leading  case  on  this  sub- 
ject.   The  court  there  held :  ^'  (I)  That  a  common  carrier  can  not  lawfully 
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slipuliito  I'oL"  exemption  fioni  responsibility,  wbeu  sueb  oxemptiou  is  not 
iiist  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  (2)  That  it  is  not  .ju5>t  and  reasonable^  in 
the  eye  of  tlie  law,  for  a  common  carrier  to  stipnlate  for  exemption  from 
rei>iKm.sibility  for  the  negligence  of  himself  or  his  servants.  (3)  That 
these  I  ales  apply  both  to  carriers  of  goods  and  carriers  of  i^assengcn 
for  hire,  and  witli  a  special  force  to  the  latter.  (4)  That  a  drover  travel- 
ing* <»n  a  imss,  such  as  was  given  in  this  case,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  his  stock  on  the  train,  is  a  passenger  for  hire.'' 

In  Waterbmy  r.  Kaihoad  Co.,  17  Fed.,  071, the  doctrine-is  thus  stated 
(syllabus):  ''The  right  which  a  passenger  by  railway  has  to  be  carrietl 
safely  dues  not  depend  on  his  having  made  a  contract,  but  the  fact  of 
his  being  there  creates  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  carry  h:m 
safely,  it  snilices  to  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  for  ne.uligencv 
if  he  was  being  carried  by  the  railroad  company  voluntarily,  althougli 
gratuitously,  and  as  a  matter  of  favor  to  him.'' 

The  pruiciples  recognized  in  the  cases  we  have  cited,  and  in  numer- 
ous other  decisions,  were  (!orrectly  applied  by  the  judge  who  presiileil 
in  the  court  below.  The  plaintitf,  Pierson,  as  an  express  messenger, 
was  rightfully  on  the  train  of  the  defendant,  in  the  porforiQanee  of 
duties  which  the  railroad  company  had,  by  its  contract  with  the  expres^s 
company,  agi-eed  that  he  should  i)erform,  and  which,  the  contract  states, 
were  *4()r  the  mutual  benefit  and  account  of  the  parties  thereto.*^ 
Whatever  his  relation  to  the  railroad  company — whether  that  of  a  i>as- 
senger  or  era))loyee — he  had  a  right  to  maintain  an  action  for  any 
injuries  he  suilered  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  com- 
pany, its  agents  and  servants.  We  find  no  error  in  the  rulings  of  the 
court  below,  and  the  judgment  of  that  court  is  aHlrmed. 


Kmploykus'  Liability— llAiLKOAD  Comfaniks— Duties  of  the 
I]3iri.oYEu  —  Defective  Appliances  —  Neoligexce  —  Unsactf  r. 
Churteslon  and  W'attern  VaroJina  liaUicay  Company^  30  ^outhcostcru 
Reporif  >•,  page  177, — The  plaintiff,  Bussey,  an  employee  of  the  above- 
named  railway  company,  was  injured,  as  he  claimed,  on  account  of  the 
negligeucc  of  said  comxjany  in  furnishing  unsafe  appliances.  IIo  sued 
the  company  for  damages,  and  on  trial  in  the  common  [deas  circuit 
court  of  Bdgetield  County,  S.  C,  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  his  favor. 
The  railway  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State,  which  rendered  its  decision  June  29, 1898,  and  aflirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court. 

Several  interesting  points  of  law  as  laid  down  by  the  court  in  its 
decision  arc  given  below  in  the  language  used  by  Judge  (tary,  who 
(lelivercd  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  third  exception  imputes  error  a«  follows,  to  wit:  "(3)  In  charging 
the  jury,  at  one  portion  of  his  charge,  in  connection  witli  the  defend- 
ant's  ninth  reipiest,  as  follows:  ^  That  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  employ 
of  this  railroad  company  for  certain  purposes,  and  he  must  exercise,  as 
any  prudent  man  must,  his  faculties  for  ascertaining  and  deterniiniug 
whether  there  is  danger,  and  whether  it  is  necessary — whether  he  is 
required  by  the  obligation  of  his  contract — to  incur  that  danger;  and, 
if  he  is  not  so  required^  if  the  jury  arc  satisiiec)  ^^^^^-  lie  is  not  reqairod 
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to  inciu*  tlie  danger,  and  still,  in  disregard  cither  of  his  own  Knowledge 
of  the  danger  or  the  warning  of  others,  he  still  remains  in  the  pljice  of 
danger,  then  that  constitutes  negligence  on  his  part;  and  so  I  charge 
you  that  proposition.'  And  at  another  time  in  charging,  as  requested 
by  the  plaintilf,  as  follows :  '  The  law  places  the  duty  on  the  master,  and 
not  on  the  servant,  to  exercise  due  care  and  diligence  to  ascertain 
whether  the  appliances  furnished  are  safe  and  suitable.  And  a  servant 
has  the  right  to  assume,  without  inquiry  or  without  examination,  that 
the  appliances  fnrnished  him  are  safe  and  suitable.'  The  effect  of  these 
coniHtstinginstruetionsbeingtoleavethejury  in  doubt;  and  uninstructcd, 
as  to  whether  the  plaintitf,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  was 
bound  to  exercise  any  care  in  determining  whether  it  would  bo  safe  for 
him  to  act  as  he  did  act  at  the  time  of  the  accident." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  onlj-  error  of  which  this  exception  com- 
plains is  that  the  ettect  of  the  two  instructions  was  to  leave  the  jury 
in  doubt,  and  uninstructed,  as  to  whether  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to 
exercise  any  care  in  determining  whether  it  was  safe  for  him  to  act  as 
he  did  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  When  the  language  contained  in 
the  iirst  quotation  set  forth  in  the  exception  is  analy:?ed,  it  will  be  seen 
(1)  that  the  i>laintiffwas  required  to  exercise  ordinary  cjire  in  deter- 
mining whether  there  was  danger;  (2)  that  he  was  required  to  exercise 
ordinary  care  in  determining  whether  it  was  necessary,  under  the  obli- 
gations of  his  contract,  to  incur  that  danger;  and  (3)  that  if,  in  disre- 
gard either  of  his  own  knowledge  of  the  danger,  or  the  warning  of 
others,  he  still  remained  in  the  place  of  danger,  then  that  would  con- 
stitute negligence  on  his  pnrt.  Not  only  did  the  presiding  judge  charge 
the  jury  as  to  the  care  which  the  plauitiff  was  bound  to  exercise  under 
the  circumstances,  but  he  charged  the  law  too  favorably  to  the  defend- 
ant. It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  provide  suitable  machinery  and 
api)liance8,  and  to  keep  them  in  proper  repair.  The  employee  has  the 
right  to  assume  that  the  master  has  discharged  his  duty  in  this  respect, 
and  is  not  bound  to  exercise  care  iu  ascertaining  whether  the  nmstcr 
has  so  acted.  When,  however,  the  employee  has  knowledge  or  receives 
warning  that  the  master  has  not  furnished  suitable  machinery,  or  that 
it  has  not  been  kept  in  ])roper  repair,  so  that  it  has  become  dangerous, 
and  he  continues  to  use  the  same  after  such  knowledge  or  warning, 
then  it  is  a  (piestion  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  whether,  under  the 
ciicnnistances,  the  employee  failed  to  exercise  ordinary  care  and  pru- 
dence, and  was  thereby  guilty  of  negligence.  The  circuit  judge  is  only 
allowed  to  charge  that  there  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employee 
when  but  one  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  conduct  ofthe  employee. 
In  all  other  cases  the  question  of  negligence  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
jury,  in  this  case  more  than  one  inference  could  reasonably  be  drawn 
from  the  testimony,  and  the  presiding  judge  charged  too  favorably  to 
the  defendant,  iu  saying  that  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  exception,  if 
found  to  be  true,  would  constitute  negligence.  Inferences  to  be  drawn 
fnmi  the  facts  are  ordinarily  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  Tlie 
instructions  mentioned  in  the  exceptions  relate  to  distinct  principles, 
and  are  not  inconsistent. 

The  sixth  exception  alleges  error  as  follows:  ''(6)  In  chargh»g  the 
jury  as  follows :  *  While  it  is  true  that  a  servant  who  enters  the  emph>y- 
ment  of  another  assumes  the  ordinary  risks  of  business,  this  would  not 
include  the  risks  of  working  with  unsafe  appliances;  for  the  nmster  is 
bound  to  supply  his  servants  with  sound  and  safe  appliances,  and  to 
keep  the  same  in  sound  and  safe  condition;'  thus  instnicting  the  jury^ 
in  effect,  that  the  master  was  bound  in  law  to  guaranty  the  soundness 
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and  surety  of  all  niacliinery  he  furuislics  his  emplo3'ee8.  And  this 
instruction  to  the. jury,  defendant  submits,  is  further  erron<M>us  in  tbit 
it  did  not  take  into  consideration  latent  defects  in  machinery,  but  was 
calculated  to  lead  the  jury  to  believe  that  so  far  as  any  defects  iu 
niacliineiy  are  concerned,  whether  patent  or  latent,  an  employee  takes 
no  risk  with  reference  thereto/'  The  cliarge  stated  in  general  tenr^a 
correct  projjosition  of  law,  and,  if  the  defendant  desired  that  the  pjv 
sidir.^'  Judj»esliould  have  charged  more  specitically,  it  had  the  right  to 
pres(Mit  reiiuests  to  that  eil'ect.  Furthermore,  when  this  part  of  the 
chi'r«;e  is  considered  in  connection  with  theother  parts  of  the  charge  it 
will  T>e  seen  that  the  presiding  judge  did  not,  in  effect,  instruct  the 
jury  that  the  master  was  bound  in  law  to  guaranty  the  sonndness  ami 
safety  of  the  nmchinery  furnished  an  employee. 

The  seventh  exception  comi)lains  of  error  as  follows:  "(7)  In  chj^rg- 
iu^  the  jury,  as  leqnested  in  tlie  nin'h  re<|ne8t,  that  the  ci>nstitatioit  of 
18t>.">  enlarged  the  rights  of  the  emidoyees  of  railroad  companies  to 
reco\(»r  for  injuries,  as  therein  stated,  and  in  defining  sucli  request  to 
the  jury  as  he  did."  The  ninth  request  is  as  follows:  ^'(9)  That  t!,c 
constitution  of  this  State  of  1895  has  enlarged  th.:  rights  of  an  employee 
of  a  railroad  corporation  as  to  his  remedies  for  any  injury  suffereti  by 
him  from  the  acts  or  omissions  of  said  corporation  or  its  employees,  and 
he  ni>w  has  the  same  right  ton-scover  for  an  injnry  as  other  person.s  not 
employees  have,  when  the  injury  results  from  negligence  of  a  sniK'iior 
agent  or  otlicer  of  the  corporation,  or  of  a  person  having  .a  right  to 
control  or  direct  the  services  of  a  party  injured;  and  If  the  jury  find 
from  the  evidence  that  the  plaintift*  was  injured  while  in  the  service  of 
the  defendant,  and  that  at  such  time  he  was  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  servant  of  the  defendant  who  had  the  right  to  control  » r 
direct  the  sei  vices  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  iiTijury  to  the  plaintiff 
resulted  from  the  neglijrence  of  such  servant  of  the  defendant,  then 
the  plaintiir  would  be  entitled  to  recover."  Hi::-  honor  said :  **I  charge 
you  that.  It  means  that  if  the  negligence  of  this  superintendent,  and 
his  agents,  of  this  railway  company  caused  the  injury,  that  was  negli- 
gence of  the  railway  company  itself  The  principal  is  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  his  agent  in  the  course  of  his  employment."  Waiving 
the  objection  to  the  exception  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  general  tor 
consideration,  we  see  lU)  error  in  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  judge. 

The  eighth  exception  alleges  error  as  follows:  "(8)  In  charging  as 
recjuested  in  the  tenth  request,  and  thus  making  it  obligatory  on  the 
jury  to  include  the  matters  therein  mentioned,  in  assessing  plaintiff's 
damage."  The  tenth  reipiest  is  as  follows:  "(10)  If  the  jury  find  for 
the  i)laintiif,  theti  he  would  be  entitled  to  recover  for  all  actual  damages 
which  he  has  sustained,  and  this  would  include  loss  of  time,  nurses,  as 
well  as  for  bodily  i>ain  and  anguish  of  mind  induced  by  the  hurt,  and 
all  damages,  pn^sent  and  prospective,  which  are  naturally  the  proximate 
consequences  of  the  act  done  and  the  injuries  received^  not  only  present 
loss,  or  that  which  has  already  occurred,  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
injured  party  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  pursuits,  and  expenses  which 
he  has  incurred  for  other  necessary  outlays,  but  as  only  one  action  can 
be  brouglit,  and  oidy  one  recovery  had,  it  is  proper  to  include  in  the 
estimate  of  damages  com))ensation  for  whatever  it  may  be  reasoimbly 
certain  will  result  from  future  incapacity  in  consequence  of  his  injury. 
So,  also,  his  loss  of  capacity  for  work  or  attention  to  his  ordinary  busi- 
ness must  be  included,  whether  it  be  physical  or  mental,  present  or 
prospective.''  Waiving  the  objection  to  this  exception  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  too  general,  we  see  no  error  in  the  cb< 
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Employers'  Liability— Railroad  Companies — Violaii-  n  of 
KuLES — Vice  Principals — LonisvUlc^  Xew  Albany  aufl  Chicago  IMl- 
fvaif  Co,  V,  Hecl'j  uO  Xortheastern  Reporter^  paga  98S, — Tliis  action  was 
brought  by  Abraham  V.  Heck,  administrator  of  one  Aaron  Heck, 
deceased,  against  the  above-named  railway  company,  to  recover  dam- 
nges  for  injuries  resulting  in  the  death  of  said  deceased  incurred  wliile 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  said  comi)any.  The  evidence  showed  that 
Aaron  Ileck  was  the  lireman  of  a  pile  driver  carried  abt)ut  on  one  of  the 
<ars  of  a  work  train;  that  said  train  was  run  into  by  another,  an  extra 
freight,  and  lie  was  so  injured  that  he  died,  and  that  the  cause  of  tlie 
accident  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  train  dispatcher  in  so j  ding 
orders  to  the  trains  and  not  complying  with  some  of  the  ruhv*  of  the 
company.  After  a  trial  in  the  circuit  c(mrt  of  Carroll  County,  Ind.,  a 
judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintitf  and  the  defendant  company 
ai)peale<l  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
June  I'l,  I.S9S,  and  allirmed  the  judguient  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  M^Cabe, 
and  the  following,  (|Uoted  therefrom,  shows  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  decision: 

The  system  of  rules  adopted  by  a  master  for  the  conduct  of  a  com- 
l)licated  business,  such  as  opc^ratiug  a  railroad,  and  when  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  employee,  form  a  pai  t  of  the  contract  of  hiring, 
and  become  binding  on  both  nnister  and  servant.  The  violation  tliereof, 
to  the  injury  of  the  servant  by  the  master,  is  as  much  an  act  of  negli- 
gence as  if  the  servant  violates  them.  Here  one  of  appellant's  own 
regulations  wisely  provided  that,  ^' when  an  order  has  been  given  to 
work  between  designated  j)oints,  no  other  extra  must  be  authorized  to 
run  over  that  part  of  the  track  without  provision  for  jiassing  the  work 
train."  But  an  order  was  given  by  the  appellant  to  the  extra  freight, 
in  violation  of  this  provivsio::,  to  run  over  the  working  limits  designated 
in  the  order  to  the  work  train,  without  any  provision  for  passing  the 
work  train.  lUit  it  may  be  insisted  that  the  ai)i)ellant  did  not  know, 
at  the  time  the  order  to  the  work  train  was  given  in  the  morning,  that 
the  necessity  of  sending  out  the  extra  freight  in  the  afternoon  would 
arise.  If  that  be  so,  then  another  provision  of  a]>pellant's  regulations 
provided  for  such  a  contingency,  as  follows:  ''When  the  movement  of 
a4i  extra  train  over  the  working  limits  can  not  be  anticipated  by  these 
or  other  orders  to  the  work  train,  an  order  mast  be  given  to  such  extra 
to  protect  Itself  against  the  work  train  in  the  following  form:  (e)  Extra 
70  will  protect  itself  against  work  train  extra  O.j  between  Lyons  and 
I*aris.''  But  it  is  not  claimed  or  pretended  that  this  order  was  complied 
with.  On  the  (contrary,  it  clearly  appears  that  both  of  these  regula- 
tions were  violated  in  sending  out  the  extra  freight.  Another  regula- 
tion applicable  to  the  conditions  shown  to  exist  by  the  verdict  requires 
that,  "when  an  extra  receives  orders  to  run  over  working  limits,  it 
must  be  advised  that  the  work  train  is  within  those  limits  by  adding 
to  example  *a'  the  words:  *(g)  Engine  21)2  is  working  as  an  extra 
between  Berne  and  Turin.'  A  train  receiving  this  order  must  run 
expecting  to  find  the  work  train  within  the  limits  named."  This  regu- 
lation was  left  totally  uncomplied  with,  and  was  violated  by  the  ap[)6l- 
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laiii  ill  seiKliniJC  out  the  extra  freight.  These  several  violations  of  it-s 
own  rules,  establi-sheil  by  appelhiut  presumably  for  the  security  aud 
saiVty  of  its  employees,  as  well  as  the  proteetiou  of  its  own  property, 
v.as  negUgeiice  on  appellant's  part  aud  was  a  i)roximate  cause  of  and 
without  which  the  eollision  and  death  resulting  thcrefn)xn  would  not 
have  occurred. 

Tiie  <iucstiou  still  remains  whether  the  negligent  act  of  the  train  dis- 
patcher iu  sending  out  the  extra  freight  with  a  wrong  order,  and  witii- 
our  a  proper  order,  was  the  act  of  the  superintendent.  If  the  attomist 
here  was  to  hold  the  superintendent  personally  liable  for  the  negligence 
*>f  the  train  dispatcher,  we  should  have  a  very  different  question.  Ihit 
that  is  not  the  case.     It  is  sought  to  hold  the  master  liable  because,  by 


act  was  actually  the  act  of  its  superintendent.  Under  such  cirenm 
stances,  it  would  hardly  seem  consistent  for  the  master  to  turn  around 
after  such  act  brings  fatal  conseiiueuceS;  and  say  to  the  same  emidoyees 
that  "the  acts  of  the  train  dispatcher  were  uot  iu  fact  the  acts  of  the 
superintendent,  though  my  rules  said  they  were."  But  assuming,  as 
appclhmts'  learned  c<mnsel  do,  that  the  train  dispatcher's  acts  were  not 
those  of  the  division  superintendent,  it  does  not  follow,  as  they  contenii, 
that  tln'  negligence  of  the  train  dispatcher  was  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow  servant  with  the  decedent,  thereby  defeating  a  recovery.  As 
was  said  iu  Railway  Co.  i\  Snyder,  140  Ind.,  at  page  053,  39  X.  E.,  91i: 
•'  Where  the  duty  is  one  owing  by  the  master,  and  he  intrusts  it  to  the 
IKMlormance  of  a  servant  or  agent,  the  negligence  of  such  servant  or 
agent  is  the  negligence  of  the  master.  As  the  master  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  providing  safe  and  suitable  appliances,  if  he  intrusts  such 
duty  to  an  employee,  such  employee  becomes  a  vice  principal,  and  his 
negligence  in  such  nuitter  is  the  negligence  of  the  master.  The  rule 
whicii  absolves  the  master  from  liability  on  account  of  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow-servant  has  no  application." 

If  there  are  any  duties  devolving  upon  a  railroad  employee,  servant^ 
or  agent,  from  the  president  down,  more  sacrcdl}'  and  imperatively  due 
from  employer  to  employees  than  others,  we  can  think  of  none  more 
imperative  or  more  sacred  than  the  duty  to  so  order  the  running  of 
trains  in  a  complicated  s^'stem  of  freight  and  passenger  transportation 
both  waj's  over  a  single  track  railroad,  as  was  tlie  case  here,  with  numer- 
ous extra  trains,  as  that  collisions  between  opposing  trains,  entailing 
such  fearful  loss  of  life,  limb,  and  property,  may  be  avoided.  Xo  duly 
that  the  comi)auy  can  owe  to  its  servants  can  be  higher  or  more  im])era- 
tlve  tlian  this;  and  this  was  the  duty  and  power  that  the  appellant  had 
delegated  to  its  train  dispatcher  to  do  and  i^erform  iu  the  name  of  its 
superintendent.  AVhether  the  failure  to  properly  discharge  this  duty 
was  the  negligence  of  the  train  dispatcher  or  superintendent  can  make 
no  tlillerence,  because  in  either  case  it  was  a  duty  the  master  owed,  and 
hen<M5  the  failure  and  neglect  was  the  master's  failure  and  neglect,  to 
the  injury  of  its  servant. 

We  arc  safe  in  saying  that  the  overwhelming  weight  of  judicial  opin- 
ion is  that  a  train  dispatcher,  charged  with  the  duties  and  clothed  with 
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in  harmony  with  principles  of  law  long  established  in  this  court,  we  aro 
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of  opiuion  tliat  the  train  dispatcher  iu  this  case  boiug  charged  with  the 
perforuiance  of  duties  the  master  owed  to  its  other  servants,  its  train- 
men, he  was  not  a  fellow-servant  with  them,  but  acted  for  and  in  the 
place  of  the  appellant  company,  and  was  a  vice  principal.  The  judg- 
ment is  affirmed. 


LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOR  ENACTED  8IKCE 

JANUARY  1,  1896. 

I  rii«<  SiM<in«t  S|M>«iAl  i;(>]Kirt  of  tbo  DvpaiiniODt  coniaiim  all  laws  of  the  various  Statin  and  Ten  7i- 
rioM  iiml  oi"  tiM-  Uuitrtl  States  relatinu  io  lalior  in  force  .lanuary  1,  1896.  Lat*T  enactments  .  ■ 
r<iiro<liu'«tl  in  Biu:re8«ive  issues  of  the  Bulk-tin  from  time  to  tinu'  as  published.] 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTS   OF    1S1»8. 
("HAPTKU  ir>(). — Factorh'S  atul  work8hopM-.-Teufnieni  houses — >'ire«/iw/y  Htfstem. 


Skction  1.  So(  tioii  forty-four  of  chapter  live  hundred  and  oi^ht  of  tin*  acts  oi  \'m 
yt'ur  ciuht^MMi  hinMlrcd  and  ninety-four  ih  hereby  amended  by  ntrikin^  out  the  wL  •:.• 
OI  said  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  fi>ll<»wiDg: 

Skctkjn  44.  No  n)oni  or  apartnn  nt  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  ehali  Ih- 
useil  lor  the  ]Jurpo.se  of  makin«r,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  therein  any  i-at^. 
vestH,  tnuisers  ()r  we.irin;^  apparel  of  any  deseription  whatsoever,  rxeptby  tii*- 
meniheis  of  tlie  family  «1  welling  therein,  and  any  family  tlesiring  to  do  the  wt»r"..  '»f 
making,  altt-rin;:,  rejiairing  or  tinishing  any  coatK  vests,  trouaers  or  wearing  apparel 
of  ;iny  tlrscriptiou  whatsoever  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  t<?nen[ient  or  dwell- 
ing honse  Hhnll  lirsl  i)io«  lire  a  lieenso,  approved  by  the  chief  of  the  distrii  t  polic*. 
to  d«)  Hueh  w(»rk  a**  aforesaid.  A  license  may  be  applied  for  by  and  issued  to  any  one 
member  ol  any  family  deirinu:  to  do  such  work.  No  person,  partnership  or  c<»riM»r.i- 
tion,  Khali  hire,  employ  or  contract  with  any  member  of  a  family  not  holdiii«5  a 
li«-en.se  theret»»r.  to  make,  alter,  repair  or  finish  any  garnients  or  articleH  of  wearin^' 
a]>parel  as  aforesaid,  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  h'»ii;M- 
as  afore-aid.  Kvery  room  or  apartment  in  which  any  garm<'Uta  or  artir]e6  of  wear 
ing  apparel  are  made,  altered,  repaired  or  finiHhed,  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  e<»n:!i- 
tiou  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  an<l  examination  of  the  inspectoiTB  of  the 
distt  irt  police,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  said  garments  or  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  or  any  part  oi  parts  thereof  are  clean  an<l  fre«*  from  vermin  and 
every  matter  of  an  infections  or  coutagio:>s  nature.  A  room  ox  apartment  in  any 
tenement  or  dwelling  house  which  is  not  used  for  living  or  sh^eping  purposes,  and 
w  hich  is  not  connected  with  any  room  or  apartment  used  for  living  or  sleeping  pur- 
]ioses,  and  which  has  a  separate  and  distinct  entrance  from  the  <aitside,  shall  not  '**t 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Nor  shall  anything  in  this  act  be  so  construed 
as  to  pr«»vent  the  employment  of  a  tailor  or  seamstress  by  any  person  or  family  for 
the  making  of  wearing  apparel  for  such  person's  or  family's  use. 

Skc.  2.  Section  forty-five  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
whole  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  place,  thereof  the  following: 

Skction  4.5.  If  said  inspector  finds  evidence  of  infectious  disease  present  in  any 
worksho])  or  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  in  which 
any  garments  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel  are  made,  altered  or  repaired,  or  in 
goods  manufactured  or  in  the  process  of  manufacture  therein,  ho  shall  report  the  same 
to  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  who  shall  then  notify  the  local  boani  of  health  to 
examine  said  workshop  or  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
in  which  any  garments  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel  are  made^  altered  or  repaired, 
and  the  materials  used  therein;  and  if  said  l)oard  shall  find  said  workshop  or  tene- 
ment or  dwelling  house  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  or  the  clothing  and  materials  use4l 
therein  untit  for  use,  said  board  shall  issue  such  order  or  orders  as  the  public  safety 
may  re(|uire. 

Skc.  3.  Section  forty-seven  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
whole  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  tlie  following: 

Skction  47.  Whoever  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  any  coats,  vests,  trousers  or  any  wear- 
ing apparel  of  any  description  whatsoever  which  have  been  made  in  a  tenement  or 
dwelJinff  house  in  which  the  family  dwelling  therein  has  not  procured  a  license,  as 
specilieu  in  sectiiui  forty-four  of  this  act,  shall  have  atHxed  to  each  of  said  garments 
a  tag  or  label  not  less  than  two  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  width,  upon  which 
■hall  l)e  legibly  printed  or  written  the  words  ^'  tenement  made,"  and  the  name  of  the 
State  and  the  town  or  city  where  said  garment  or  garments  were  made. 

8sc.  4.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  9,  1898. 
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Cjiaptkr  230. — Jlelief  of  destitute  shipwrecked  beamcn. 

Section  1.  A  city  or  town  may  fnrnisb  transportation  U)  tl<'»titiitf  nliipwrecked 
seamen  from  one  place  to  another  in  thin  Commonwealth,  and  mi«  li  other  ansi'^tanco 
OH  tlio  anthoritiea  ot'bnch  city  or  town  deem  noceswary,  not  oxcet-Mlin;^  ih"  u";iMint  of 
ten  doll arrt  for  each  person,  while  awaiting  siK'h  trant>j)ortation.  V  di'tailt^'!  '  Late- 
iMoiit  of  expeuscH  ho  lurnrrcd  shall  he  rendered,  and,  after  ap]>ro^  al  l»y  tin?  State 
hoard  of  Innacy  and  <*harity,  such  ex]>en8efl  shall  he  paid  out  of  the  tveasMry  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  the  appropriation  for  the  temporary  support  oi"  State  ]>auper8, 
without  referenec  to  sneh  seamen's  le^al  setth'ment. 

2Skc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  etlect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  Mareh  25,  1898. 

(.'iiAPTKii  307. — Contict  labor — Reformatory, 

SeiTion  1.  Section  thirty-two  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  th--  acts  of 
the  year  ei<rhtoen  hundred  and  ei«;hty-fonr  is  hcrehy  amended  hy  striking  out  in  the 
third  and  fi)urth  lines,  after  the  w«»rd  **  Common  wealth,'*  the  words  *'in  the  town  of 
Concord,''  and  by  striking  out  the  word  *'lan<l,''  in  th«'  fourth  line,  and  inserting  in 

idaee  thereof  the  words  *•  lands  or  huildings/*  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Section  32. 
'risoners  eonfinod  in  said  reformatory  may  l-e  employed,  in  the  custody  of  an  oftieer, 
upon  any  lands  or  buildings  owned  by  the  Commonwealth,  aiid  whoever  escapes  from 
said  lands  or  buildings  shall  be  deemed  to  have  eseaj»ed  from  said  reformatory. 
SR(\  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  April  12,  1898. 

CliAPTKR  334.— Cowrie/  labor. 

Sei^tiox  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  superintendent  of  firisons  to  cause 
to  be  produced,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  State  ]>riM»n,  the  reformatories,  the  State 
farm,  aD<l  the  Jails  and  houses  of  correction,  arti<:les  and  mat'crialsused  in  the  several 
public  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  counties  thereof 

8i<:c.  2.  The  principal  ollicers  of  the  penal  institutions  named  herein  shall  send  to 
the  general  superintendent,  at  Huch  times  and  in  such  form  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
full  reports  concerning  the  labor  of  priscmers:  and  he  shall  from  time  to  time  send  to 
the  ]>rincipal  oihcers  o.'all  the  public  institutions  named  in  section  one  a  list  of  such 
articles  and  materials  as  can  be  produced  by  the  labor  of  prisoners,  together  with  a 
form  of  requisition  for  tlm  use  ot  such  olHcers,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Skc.  3.  AVheuever  articles  or  materials  included  in  said  list  are  needed  in  any  one 
of  said  public  institutions  the  principal  oHicer  thereof  shall  make  requisition  there- 
for u])on  said  general  sup<Tintendent,  who  shall  immediattdy  notify  said  oflicer  as  to 
all  the  prisons  where  the  re<]nired  goods  are  produced;  and  said  (»fhcer  shall  then 
purchase  said  goods  from  such  of  the  designated  places  as  he  shall  select:  ProHded^ 
That  if  the  articles  or  materials  are  not  on  han<l  and  are  needed  for  immediate  use 
the  said  general  superintendent  shall  at  once  certify  to  said  principal  otlicer  that  the 
reipiisition  can  not  be  tilled;  and  in  thsit  case  said  articles  or  materials  may  be  pur- 
chased elsewhere. 

Src.  4.  The  said  general  superintendent  shall  also  fnrnisb  said  list  to  the  auditor 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  auditing  and  disburaing  officers  of  each  county. 
No  bill  for  articles  or  materials  named  in  said  list,  purchased  otherwise  than  from 
a  prison,  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  said 
general  superintendent  that  tney  could  not  be  supplied  upon  requisition  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  5.  The  auditor  of  the  CommtmweaUh.  the  controller  of  county  accounts,  and 
the  general  superintendent  of  prisons,  shall  constitute  a  board  to*  determine  the 
price  of  all  articles  or  materials  manufactured  and  sold  under  this  act.  The  prices 
shall  be  uniform  and  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  may  bo  to  the  usual  market  i)rtceof 
like  goods  manufactured  in  other  places.  The  actual  and  necessary  ex]>enses  incurred 
by  the  members  of  said  board  in  the  performance  of  their  dutiesunder  this  act  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  to  them  out  of  the  appropriation  for  incidental  and  contingent 
expenses  of  the  general  superintendent  of  prisons,  but  they  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services  herennder. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  general  superintendent  may  expend  not  exceeding  eight  hundred 
dollars,  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  anthori/ed,  for  clerical  assistance  and  other 
expenses  in  carrving  (mt  the  itrovisions  of  this  act. 

Approved  April  14,  1898. 

Chapter  365.— roiirtc/  labor. 

Section  1.  The  general  superintendent  of  prisons  may  cause  the  prisoners  in  any 
Jail  or  house  of  correction  to  be  employed  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison  in  pre- 
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nnving  luatci-iul  fi>t  rand  making ;  liut  uo  uiacbiue  derated  atlu'mi->e  lliau  1'j^ 
or  foot  power  hIihII  bo  used  in  conneclion  with  sncii  omploytnent, 

Siu.'.  2.  Upou  tlierequeat  cf  Baidgeuoriil  BUperiutmntent  tha  M>M»Arli]i<«U« 
wav  tominission  shall  give  to  liioi  sucii  inrormalion  uiid  limlnH'tiuut)  :■*  wllLi 
Uiiu  to  direct  said  ompTu;mciil  ia  a  numuer  thuL  will  fiiTiilGJi  maUciut  snilkU 
nropet  for  rond  building. 

Sec.  3.  Any  ninl«rinl  iiropnred  as  herein  nnliiori^ioil  may  lie  Bolti  to  » 

miKSiaiiers  or  to  city  uDd  town  officerH  liaviiig  iho  tare  of  public  roadH; 

uiatoTial  uat  thus  suld  shall  be  puvchaaed  by  eaid  MaMachusetU  Li|;liway  us 
yioii,  at  sucb  pricQ  iis  thoy  shnll  decide  to  be  tail  and  renticaiable,  for  uno  Mk 
highways!  Fronldc^,  hoicattr,  Tluit  the  gBtieral  HOpBiiutoaileiit  of  priMHia  majr 
any  of  eaid  prisonortt  to  be  employed  upou  materiiil  Tumiahed  by  »aid  lilxbir^ 
mission,  who  shall  tbon  imy  for  tlio  labor  of  prepuiiition  Buuh  price  aa  may  be  i 
upouby  said  >^ii)ioriuteudeut  and  h aid  commission. 

Bkc.  4.  The  rxpuuaos  of  cmployinji;  prisoiiera  undo)-  tlii»  act  sliall  be  p.iid  fn 
county  treasury,  in  tlio  aiiUB  nuuinor  as  expenses  uf  inaintaiolng  iitdiuti'LuK 
JfkilH  iimlhonses  of  uorructiou  areuow  paid.  Payiui^ut  for  material eiild  or  fa] 
porfoi'mod  horenuikr  iJiall  be  miula  to  the  priiioijial  officer  of  the  nriaoa  vtu 
mnlerial  ts  prepared:  aud  all  mouoys  reoeived  nadar  lliia  net  ahnllbo  paid  ii 
eoonty  troBHury  in  tUe  maiiuei'  now  provided  bylaw  io  respect  1 
fi-mii  Ihc!  labor  of  priMouors. 

Sue.  5.  This  act  shall  take  •.■Si-n  upon  its  piiB^iiig.'. 

.\pprovoa  April  23,  18D8. 


otlii-r 
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Skctiox  I.  The  city  council  of  a  city  nnd  the  hoard  of  seleotmcu  '>f  f 
iu  tlicir  disorutiaii,  provide  that  the  einployeea  of  sneb  city  or  towti  ohall  bo  a 
one  huir  holiday  iu  each  tvcek,  without  ln^a  of  pay,  durin;;  auoli  [turtiuua 
year  us  safil  city  connail  or  selectmen  may  detcmiuic. 

Svc.  2.  The  bends  efdopartmeiitB  of  the  Commonwealth  Bbnllhn\-ftb<' nam 
in  respset  to  grantiar;  a  half  holiday  to  peraous  employed  iu  their  nspectivoi 
men  ts  which  iscoaferrcdby  this  net  open  otty  coituoiliunilHelectoieti;  and  tbe 
Douiutissloncrs  of  each  county  shall  haro  the  same  power  In  reject  ts 
ompliiyces. 

Sue  3.  Tins  terni  ■'  employees,"  ns  used  in  this  act,  shall  iucliido  Inbcirrm,  | 
icH,  aud  all  other  clasoea  of  wnrknieu. 

Hkc.  t.  This  act  shall  take  cfi'ect  itpoii  xM  passage. 

Ai.i.rovod  April  22,  1SG8. 


Cu- 


—  I'onricI  labti- 


S>:<;'iiox  1.  Thi'  governor  and  council  may  purchase  or  othervia*  tHlc«  ta 
parcel  of  waste  anil  uuuacd  laud,  not  exceeUiug  one  thousand  acnw  in  ara^ 
porpose  of  reclaiming,  improviug  and  disposing  of  said  laud  fat  tb«  bcnetS 
Commouwealth.  ^~ 

Skc.  1.  As  Boou  as  may  ho  after  any  lanil  is  taken  as  aforesaid  thi-  ^ 
intendcot  of  prisons,  wLth  the  npproral  of  llie  governor  nnd  <:uu»c)l,%ihail  „ 
be  erected  on  said  loud  iron  bnildlnga  of  cheap  construction,  eiiitabt«  tor  tli* 
loodation  of  not  cxcveding  one  hundred  prisoners. 

Sec.  0.  When  thr  said  biilldingx  are  ready  for  occupancy  thi-  govtrrnor  m 
hia  ]>roclumatiaii  catablishlDg  on  said  laud  a  teniporary  iniliistriDl  ti 
pHsuni'iii;     '     "     ', 

Sbc.  '.  When  said  i.'auip  is  established  and  orgaui/ed  ns  aforasaid  tbe 
HloncTs  of  priKons  may  i'uni*vo  iirisoners  thereto  boui  the  jnils  :ind  boaiA 
Faction   in   the   umo  miuiiiei  that  such  prisouers  arc  now  icmored    t»  t| 

Skl'.  8.  I'risouora  licld  at  said  cnnip  shall  be  omplovod  in  reolniming  nod 
"'   B  liy  bund  labor  material  for  rooil  building.     ~ 


g  said  laud  aud  ii 


i^RC.  10.  Auy  land  reulaitncu  ur  Improved  as  aforesaid  may  be  dovot«d  L 
of  the  Commonwealth,  or  it  may  ho  dUpoacd  of  by  the  governor  and  a 
pnblic  or  private  sale,  Auy  ro-ttl  material  piepoietl  na  uforeaaid  may  Iw  hi 
snpcriutendent  uf  said  camp,  with  the  iipproval  nf  the  general  auntitinb 
prisons,  to  the  authorities  of  the  Cammoo wealth  or  of  auy  cuunly.city  or 

SRC.  11.  This  aot  shall  take  rfl'eot  upon  ita  possaKc. 

Approved  April  20,  IS08. 


>li!/tUU 


I  u/,Si>H(f<'#  lalurby  hiii 


t:>i;(*Tlux  1.  The  bnrenu  of  etatlstios  of  tabor  is  hereby  dlrecleil  t«  IbtmUi 
snlffoetof  Sunday  \abtpr\ntt\\»Cwiin«m-Biwv\\?&,^\\\\»i!«,wBBt  In  thn  DnmbH 
■OJi-i  oiniiloycd,  the  condiVioivs  «t  om^Vo^HivB.'!.,  anft.  oW^^tn.tV.t'^B&u.^'eMn 
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Hi'A'.  'J.  The  said  burcan  sliall  incorporato  in  its  annual  report  to  the  Icgisluturo  the 
results  of  the  iuvestigation  authorized  by  this  act»  and  the  snm  of  three  thousand 
dollars  shall  bo  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  pnrposo  of 
cnrryiu*^  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  bo  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  of  said  bureau. 

Skc-.  3.  This  act  shall  take  clVect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  3Iay  10,  1898. 

CiiArxKii  ASl.'^Payment  of  ivatjea, 

Skciiox  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  thirty-oight  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  ei';hteen  hundred  and  ninety-live,  as  amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and 
thirty- four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  is  hereby  amended 
by  Rtriking  out  the  words  "and  having  more  than  twenty-iive  employees, ''  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  lines,  so  as  to  road  as  follows:  Section  1.  Sections  tifty-ono  to  fifty- 
four,  inclusive,  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  ei<;ht  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  relative  to  the  weekly  payment  of  wages  by  corporations, 
shall  npplv  to  all  contractors  and  to  any  {person  or  partnership  engaged  in  this  Com- 
monwealth in  any  mauufaetnrins  business.  And  the  word  "corporation,''  as  used 
in  said  sections,  shall  include  such  contractors,  persons  and  partuorahips. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  Juno  1,  1898. 

CHATTrR  \9l,—JCmphi/mcnt  of  chiUhrn. 

Si:(  TioN  1.  Ko  child  under  fonrtcon  years  of  age  sliall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
workshop  or  mercantile  establishment.  No  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any 
work  xierformed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during 
the  hours  when  the  public  schools  of  tho  town  or  city  in  which  he  resides  are  in 
session,  nor  bo  employed  at  any  WiU*k  before  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
or  niter  tho  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  tho  evening. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  sixte«?ii  years  of  age  shall  be  einph>yeil  in  any  factory, 
workshop  or  mercantile  establishment  unless  the  person  or  corporation  employing 
liim  ])rocurcs  and  keeps  on  file  and  accessible  to  tho  truant  oihcers  of  the  town  or 
city,  and  to  the  district  police  and  inspectors  of  factories,  an  ag<i  and  schooling  cer- 
tilicate  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  and  keeiis  two  complete  lists  of  all  such  children 
employed  therein,  one  on  file  and  one  conspicuously  posted  near  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  building  in  which  such  children  are  emplo^'cd,  and  als(»  keeps  on  lilo 
a  complete  list,  and  sends  to  the  superintendent  of  scliools,  or,  where  there  is  no 
superintendent,  to  the  school  committee,  the  names  of  all  minors  employed  therein 
who  can  not  re:nl  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language. 

Snr.  :>.  An  age  and  schooling  <ertiticate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  or,  where  there  is 
no  snperintendcnt  of  schools,  by  a  person  authorized  by  the  school  committee:  Prv- 
vhU'tf,  Tliat  no  member  of  a  school  committee  or  other  person  authorized  as  aforesaid 
shall  have  authority  to  approve  such  certificate  for  any  child  then  in  or  about  to 
('liter  his  own  employment,  or  the  employment  of  a  finn  or  corporation  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  officer  or  employee.  The  person  approving  tho  eertilloate  shall  have 
authority  to  administer  tlie  oath  provided  for  therein,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged 
therefor. 

Si:c.  1.  An  age  and  schooling  certiticate  shall  not  be  approved  unless  satisfactory 
evi<len<-e  is  famished  by  the  last  school  census,  tho  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of 
such  child,  tho  register  of  birth  of  such  child  with  a  town  or  city  clerk,  or  in  some 
other  manner,  that  such  child  is  of  the  age  stated  in  the  certificate. 

Skc.  5.  The  ago  and  schooling  certificato  of  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
shall  not  bo  approved  and  signed  until  he  presents  to  tho  person  authorized  to 
approve  and  pign  the  same  an  employment  ticket  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  duly 
filled  out  and  signed.  A  duplicate  of  each  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be 
filled  out  and  shall  bo  kept  on  file  by  the  school  committee.  Any  explanatory 
matter  may  bo  printed  with  such  certificate  in  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee 
or  superintendent  of  schools.  The  employment  ticket  and  tho  age  and  schooling 
<'ertiticate  shall  bo  separately  printed,  and  shall  be  filled  out,  sigued,  and  held  or 
surrendered,  as  indicated  in  the  following  forms: 

Empi.dymknt  Ticket,  Laws  ok  ISiW. 

When  [name  of  child]  ,  height  [feet  and  inches]  ,  complexion  [fair  or 

dark]  ,  hair  [color]  ,  presents  an  ago  and  schooling  certificate  duly  signed. 

I  intend  to  emjiloy  [him  or  her] 

(Signature  of  intcndiu;;  employer  or  agent.) 

(Town  or  city  and  date.) 


)0j?     bulletin  op  the  depaktmext  of  labor. 

A'iE  X^D  SCHOOLXNG  CERTIFICATE,   LaWS  OF   189^. 

T^ui  :ennii<i»  t'cLic  I  ^m  th^  [father.  UKither,  gtiardiauor  custcxlianl  of   •^.c 

.-     ii:lii  .  .1.1*1  that  ^heorshej  was  lH)ni  at  [natnoot*  town  or  citj' 

1  -:»•*  •T>rn'7  of  'a.fcDae.»!'  cointy.  if  known]  ,  an>l.St4tt»  [*»r  c>  iiitryT  of 

a  tiit   .  i.ij  kal  Ve^r  of  birth]  ,  and  is  now  [number  of  vvars  And  wo-':.*' 

(Signature  of  father,  mother,  gnardian  or  castodiAT 

r   -Ti  or  ■:.:-  an«i  «iate.) 

rile  .  ".♦•j^/tiiillT  jkpp«fare<i  ijefore  me  the  above-named  i  name  of  i^^TSon  »ig--_ii" 

.  ia.L  31  :d-  oath  that  the  foregoing  certiticat*?  by  [him  or  her]  ngi*  'i  i* 

ri»r  *    "ii-i  besf:  'f  [his  or  h»rr]  knowledge  and  *l»elief.     I  beroYjj  approve  -h" 

-  -^•-■u :  J  «:  -T^i.lcate  of  [name  of  child]  ,  height  [feet  and  inches]  ,  •"  •' 

•  ie-U'.ii    rii.r-'C  .iiirk]  ,  hair  [col-r]  .having  no  sufiicient  reason  t4»  d^  : 

Ii^T   'ji-z  ^jr  *h.'l  is  of  the  age  therein  Ci'rtititMl.     I   hereby  certify  that 'h-  •  r 

;i.      ~        'a      -  can  not]  :e:id  at  sight  and  [can  ^^r  can  not]  write  1-  :::- 

I  -  *r.-pL';  -♦*a.ten'  -5  in  th»^  English  language. 

I'lii-*  "erti  -catrr  ^•el^i:-:'*  t»  ^^'^-n^*^  **f  child  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn]  .    iii 

-i  :    "  r  -  '.rrea-l-  nf<l  to  [him  *-t  her]  whenever  [he  or  f^h«]  leaves  the  eerr- 

:r     :  -.:  -       r7'«:r.ition  or  emidoy».'r  holdin;;  the  sami.-;  but  if  not  olaiiued  by -aid 

ill  i  -^■■'   n  'hrrt;.  •!  lys  fn>m  suoh  time  it  -hall   he  returned  to  the  s'ijH'rintfn«;si 

.1  ^^.*l•.••  '..-     r.  -  be-^  th<fre  i-*  no  supt^rinti^ndent  of  8«-hof»lR.  to  the  school  comniitr*-*-. 

- _:*.  ('  :r     -f  y^tr^.n  authorized  to  approve  and  sign,  with  otHcial  charatif^r 

•  r  j':rT..rity. 

T»."nr  .  or  t.t  ■  arid  d  »te.  • 

Iz  -h-  r-jL^  t^t*  A  child  who  ^an  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  eeuit-.trec 
•:i  :le  LLgli-L  language  the  certificate  shall  continue  as  folio wh,  after  the  v»"ni 
■•I.in^j.j:e;" 

I  her.    y  *'ertify  that  [he  or  >he]  is  regularly  r^ttending  the  [name] 

T»ii'  lie  e^"*  rung  sch«M^l.  This  eertiiicate  shall  continue  in  force  only  so  long  as  the 
7*'^  Ur  iiteudaux  e  of  s-ii-l  child  at  tht»  evening  school  is  indorsed  weeTkly  by  a  teacher 
:h.-4e*>f. 

Sk.  .  6.  Wlii^ver  employs  a  child  iiuder  sixte4*n  y<iars  of  age,  and  whoever  ha  iug 
under  his  cvitnd  u.  chi:«l  r.mler  such  age  }>ermitssuch  child  to  be  employed,  in  viola- 
tion *i!'  rirt.  tion  t»ne  or  two  of  this  act,  shall  for  such  oflenbe  be  fined  not  more  than  lifly 
rto;l  .r--:  and  wh«H?-.  er  toi!t.n;:e>  to  employ  any  child  in  violation  of  either  of  said 
s«.-ct!ons  ff  il  is  a.  t  after  beinir  notitie<l  by  a  truant  officer  or  an  inspector  of  factories 
:her«.of,  .oha»i  f>^r  e.ery  day  thereafter  that  such  employment  continues  be  fined  not 
ir-s-i  than  live  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars.  A  failure  to  produce  to  a  truant oHIier 
or  inspector  of  fa.tories  aT'y  age  or  scho^ding  certificate  or  list  required  by  this  act 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence' of  the  illegal  employment  of  any  person  whose  age  and 
schooling  certiticate  is  not  produced  or  whose  name  is  not  so  listed.  Auy  corporation 
or  employer  retaining  any  age  and  schooling  certiticate  in  violation  of  section  five  of 
this  act  Hhall  be  fined  ten  dollars.  Every  ]>ei-8on  authorized  tx)  sign  the  oertilicate 
prc8<;ril)ed  by  section  five  of  this  act  who  knowingly  certifies  to  any  materially  false 
statement  therein  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

8e<'.  7.  No  person  shall  employ  any  minor  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  no  par- 
ent, guardian  or  custodian  shall  permit  to  be  employed  any  such  minor  under  his 
control,  wlio  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language,  while  a  public  evening  school  is  maintained  in  the  town  or  city  in  which 
such  minor  resides,  unless  such  minor  is  a  regular  attendant  at  such  evening  school 
or  at  a  day  school :  Providtd,  That  upon  presentation  by  such  minor  of  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  regular  practicing  physician,  and  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  of 
hcIiooIh,  or,  where  there  is  no  su]>erintendent  of  schools,  the  school  committee,  show- 
ing that  f  he  ]»hyHical  condition  of  such  minor  would  render  such  attendance  in  addi- 
tion to  daily  lai>or  ]>rcjudicial  to  his  health,  said  superintendent  of  schools  or  school 
ootnmittec  shall  issue  a  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  for  such 
perio<l  as  said  superintendent  of  schools  or  school  committee  may  determine.  Said 
nuperintoudent  f»f  schools  or  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  under  authority 
thoreof,  may  cxrnso  any  absence  from  such  evening  school  arising  from  Justifiable 
onuso.  Any  person  who  employs  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion nhnll  forfeit  for  each  ofi'ense  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  use  of  the 
i»Vf«nlng  ftdiooln  of  such  town  or  city.  Any  parent,  gnardian  or  custodian  who  per- 
Mttii  to  Im  omployed  any  minor  under  his  control  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
Ihtn  nvoilon  nhall  forfeit  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  evening 
^mila  of  nuidi  town  or  city. 

*UkUt  1^  Trumit  olDoors  may  visit  the  fkotories,  workshops  and  mercantile  estab- 
IHMMltNl  In  thotr  neveral  towns  and  cities  and  ascertain  whether  any  minors  an 
ilijM  Iki^tu  coiitr«ry  to  the  proTiaioiiB  of  this  act,  and  they  shall  report  maj 
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oases  of  Burh  ille<>:al  employment  to  the  soliool  committoo  and  to  tho  obiof  of  the 
district  i>olic«,  or  to  the  inspector  of  faotorios  for  the  district.  Inspectors  of  factories 
and  truant  otliccrs  luay  re(|uire  thiit  the  a^e  r.nd  Hchooling  certificates  and  lists  ])ro- 
vidodfor  iu  this  act,  of  minors  employed  in  such  factories,  workshops  or  mercantile 
establishments,  shall  bo  prodnceu  for  their  inspiM'tion.  Complaints  for  offeu&ies 
under  this  act  shall  he  brought  by  inspectors  of  factories. 

Skc.  9.  &fection»  thirteen,  fourteen,  sixteen  to  twenty-five  inclusive,  sixty -seven, 
sixty-nine  and  seventy  of  eha]>ter  five  hundred  and  eifi;ht  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
(■i<xiiteen  hundred  and  ninety-four^  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sk<\  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Approved  June  2, 189i8. 

CiiAi»TER  496. — Manual  training  in  public  schools,  and  penalty  for  employing  children 

unlaw  full  If  absent  from  school. 

Skction  1.  •  *  *  Manual  training  •  *  •  may  be  taught  in  the  public 
Bcliools. 

Sec.  4.  Every  town  and  city  of  twenty  thousand  or  more  iuhabitantH  shall  main- 
tain as  partof  botli  its  elementary  and  its  high  school  Rvstem  the  teaching  of  manual 
training. 

Sf.c.  HI.  ♦  *  ♦  Any  person  who  *  ♦  •  emidoys  *  »  •  while  st-luxil  is 
ill  session  any  child  absent  unlawfully  from  school,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  fifty  dollars. 

SKc.  3<).  "  '  *  *  Sections  one  *  *  *  of  chapter  forty- four  •  *  *  of  the 
Tulilic  Statutes;  «  *  ♦■  chapter  four  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  sectioiis  one 
*  *  *  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  nin«'ty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-fonr;     *     *     *    are  hereby  repealed. 

SKr.  H7.  This  act  shall  take  eflect  on  the  fii-st  day  of  Sept^'mber  in  the  year  eight- 
een hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Approved  June  2,  1898. 

Chapter  505. — Deductions  in  tvarfes  of  xcomen  and  children  prohibited. 

Section  1.  No  deductions  shall  be  made  in  tho  wages  of  women  and  minors  who 
are  paid  by  the  day  or  hour,  employed  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establish- 
ments, for  timo  durinij:  which  the  machinery  is  stopped,  if  said  wcuncn  and  minors 
were  refused  the  privile-je  of  leaving  the  mill  while  the  damage  to  said  machinery 
was  being  repaired;  un(l  none  of  the  employees  referred  to  in  this  section  shall  be 
compelled  to  make  up  time  lost  through  the  breaking  down  of  machinery  unlens  said 
employees  are  compensated  at  their  regular  rates  of  wages :  Prorided,  That  said 
employees  have  be<-n  detained  within  their  workrooms  during  the  time  of  such  break 
down. 

8i:c'.  2.  Any  person,  corporation,  officer  or  agent  who  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  each  ofiense. 

Approved  June  6,  189«. 

Chapter  548. — Protection  of  employees  as  voters — Time  to  rote  to  be  allowed. 

Section  5.  No  person  entitled  to  vote  at  a  State  election  shall,  upon  the  day  of 
any  such  election,  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile 
establishment,  except  such  as  may  lawfully  conduct  its  business  on  Sunday,  during 
the  period  of  two  hourB  after  the  opening  of  thf  polls  in  the  voting  preein<'tor  town 
in  which  be  is  entitled  to  vote,  if  he  shall  make  application  for  leave  of  absence 
during  such  period. 

Sec.  409.  An  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical 
or  mercantile  establishment,  except  such  as  may  lawfully  conduct  its  business  on 
Sunday,  who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein  any  person  entitled  to  vote 
at  a  State  election,  during  the  period  of  two  hours  after  the  opening  of  the  polls  in 
the  voting  precinct  or  town  in  which  such  person  is  entitled  to  vote  if  he  ehall 
make  application  for  leave  of  absence  during  such  period,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  410.  NVhoever,  by  threatening  to  discharge  a  person  from  his  employment  or 
to  reduce  hiB  wages,  or  by  promising  to  give  Tiim  employment  at  higher  wagiHi, 
attempts  to  influence  a  voter  to  give  or  to  withhold  his  vote  at  an  election,  or  whoever, 
because  of  the  giving  or  withholding  of  a  vote  at  an  election,  dischargeB  a  person 
f^om  his-employmcntorreduoeshis  wages,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  Jail 
not  exceeding  one  year. 
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I  III  lut-ii  II-  nr  liii-h  I  i- .,  iir  i«»r  llu'  |i.'iyiiii-nt  of  wliirli  any  individual  ot'tlif.-  Hi  ^iim  o^ 
iiiii\  III'  |i-;',.illy  boiirnl  Miiilcr  or  by  virtiii'  ot'tbis  art:  PiorideiJ^  hoirirer,  That  is-i  •vit 
III.  Iiiw  III  III  •  '|iiily  (ill. ill  Ih;  (  uniiuciici-d  f»r  pro-cciitiMl  n;;:iiii(,t  said  sureties  or  citlicr 
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ri'ih'f  (1 4  bn  iiiiiy  1 iiMlb'd  lo,  and  Hm-b  bond  .shall  he  (onditioned  for  the  ]Kiyinent 

iif  Mill  h  MpMriiil  jiid;{ineiil  and  rfniiiilinnre  witii  Micb  decree.  Any  person  (»r  pe^^«•->ni 
.iitK>i<'^*-d  liy  X*  hri'McIi  of  iln-  t'nnilitioii  of  sin-li  bond  may  sue  and  n-eover  jinLtnn-nt 
np'Hi  Mull  bond  III  lii'i  or  their  own  e\])(>n}<e  and  in  bis  or  their  own  behalf,  but  in 
Ibo  mime  of  the  obli;;ri-;  and  if  .-Miy  .juil;;nient  for  thc  defendant  or  dt-fendant,**,  for 


liiiiy  nt.  any  tiinn  rei|niri*  I  be  lii'ciiMee  or  licrnsoox  to  file  oneor  nion*  additional  bonds 
nf  liltr  imtnre  and  with  like  rlViMt.  and  ti>  <:,\vo  fnll  information  as  to  all  .fnd^rments 
rennvered  on,  or  nuiIm  iienilinjjf  i>n,  bi*i  or  their  bonds,  at  any  time.  On  failure  to  tile 
any  Ninb  bond  reifuired  the  license  shall  be  revoked. 
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Se(.'.  4.  lu  tho  CU80  of  nuy  loan  to  ^vfaicli  the  provisions  of  tliin  act  ftpp-y,  a  sum 
not  cxceodiug  two  dollars  if  tho  loan  does  not  exceed  twcuty-fivc  dollars,  not 
excccdini;  ten  dollars  if  tho  loan  exceeds  one  htindred  dollars,  not  exceeding  three 
dollars  if  the  loan  exceeds  twenty>tive  dollars  but  docs  not  exceed  iifty  dollarsi  and 
not  exceeding  iivo  dollars  it'  tho  loan  exceeds  fifty  dollars  but  docs  not  excee<l  one 
hundred  doUors,  may,  if  both  iiai'tios  to  tho  loan  so  agre<s  be  paid  by  the  bon*ower 
or  borrowers  or  added  to  the  debt,  and  taken  by  the  lender  as  the  expense  of  making 
an<i  soouiing  thu  loan,  and  such  Kum  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  interest  of 
such  loan.  No  greater  sum  than  as  above  specified  shall  bo  taken  for  such  purpose, 
and  any  sum  ])aid,  promised  or  taken  in  excess  of  such  sum  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
taken  as  interest  and  sbail  bo  so  considered  for  tho  puii)oscs  of  this  act. 

iSec.  5.  Tho  board  of  officers  granting  liircnses  in  any  city  or  town  as  provided  in 
this  act  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  auch  rules  and  regulations  with  reference 
to  tho  business  carried  on  by  the  parties  so  licensed  and  tho  rate  of  interest  to  be 
charged  by  them  as  shall  scorn  to  said  board  to  bo  necessary  and  proper.  8aid  board 
in  iixing  said  rato  shall  have  duo  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  time  for 
which  it  is  made ;  and  no  person  or  party  so  licensed  shall  hereafter  charge  or  receive 
upon  any  loan  a  greater  rato  of  interest  than  that  fixed  by  the  board  by  which  his 
license  was  issued. 

Sec.  G.  When  any  greater  rato  of  interest  or  amount  for  expenses  than  is  allowed 
under  tho  provisions  of  this  act  has  been  paid  upon  any  loan  to  which  tho  provisions 
of  this  act  apply  tho  party  paying  the  same  may  either  by  on  action  of  contract  or 
suit  iu  o<iuity  recover  back  the  amount  of  tho  unlawful  interest  with  twice  the  legal 
costs,  and  no  more,  provided  that  tho  action  or  suit  for  tho  i*ecovery  of  unlawful 
interest  or  exi>cnsos  shall  bo  brought  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  payment. 

Skc.  7.  In  case  any  loan  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  is  secured  by 
moi*t«xage  or  pledge  of  personal  property  or  by  :in  assignment  ot  wages  tho  mort- 
gage shall  bo  discharged,  tho  pledge  restored,  or  tho  assignment  released,  upon  pay- 
ment or  tender  of  the  sum  legally  due  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  such 
Eayniont  or  tender  may  be  made  by  tho  debtor,  by  any  person  duly  authorized  by 
im,  nr  by  any  person  having  an  interest  in  tho  property  mortgaged  or  pledged  or 
in  tljo  wages  assigned.  Whoever  refuses  or  neglects,  after  rtMiuest,  to  discharge  a 
mortgage,  reloaso  an  assignment,  or  restore  a  pledge  to  the  party  entitled  to  receive 
tho  same,  after  payment  of  tho  debt  secured  thereby  or  the  tender  of  the  amount 
duo  thereon  as  aforesaid,  shall  bo  liablo  in  an  action  of  tort  to  the  borrower  or  bor- 
rowers for  all  damages  thereby  resulting  to  him  or  them. 

Skc.  8.  No  mortgage  or  pledge  of  personal  property  or  assignment  of  wages  to 
whieb  the  provisions  of  this  act  apply  shall  bo  valid  unless  it  states,  with  subst.au- 
tial  accuracy,  the  actual  amount  of  the  loan,  the  time  for  which  tho  loan  is  made, 
tho  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid,  and  tho  expense  for  making  and  securing  the  loan; 
nor  unless  it  contains  a  provision  that  tho  debtor  Khali  be  notified,  in  tho  manner 
provided  in  section  seven  of  chapter  ono  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  Public 
{statutes,  of  tho  time  and  place  of  any  sale  to  be  made  in  foreclosure  proceedings  at 
least  seven  da.TS  before  such  sale.  And  no  notice  of  intention  to  foreclose  under 
seel  ions  fioven  or  ten  of  said  <'hax>ter  shall  be  valid  in  such  case,  unlefs  it  expreesly 
states  where  such  notice  is  to  bo  recorded  and  that  tho  right  of  redemption  will  bo 
foreclosed  sixty  days  after  such  recording.  At  any  time  after  twenty  days  from  tho 
date  of  any  such  mortgage  if  the  same  has  not  been  recorded  the'holder  thereof 
shall  forthwith  on  demand  and  i)ayment  ov  tender  of  one  dollar,  give  to  tho  mort- 
gager, or  any  person  interested  in  tlie  mortgaged  propertv,  a  copy  of  tho  mortgage 
and  note  or  obligation  secured  thereby,  whi«'h  such  hohfcr  or  holders  shall  certify 
to  be  a  true  copy  Uiereof. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  any  pa^'inont  is  made  on  account  of  any  loan  to  which  th<*  pro- 
visions of  this  act  apply  the  person  receiving  tho  payment  or  his  principal  shall, 
when  tho  paymgit  is  taken,  give  the  person  paying,  a  receipt  8<'tting  forth  the 
amount  then  paid  and  the  amount  i>reviou8ly  paid,  and  identif^ying  the  loan,  n(»te, 
mortgage  or  assignment  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  or  persons  not  being  duly  licensed  as  provided  iu  this  act 
who,  on  his  or  their  own  account,  or  on  account  of  any  other  person  or  persons, 
coiiartnership  or  corporation  not  so  licensed,  shall  engage  in  or  carry  on,  directly  or 
in<lirectly,  cither  separately  or  in  connection  with  or  as  part  of  any  other  business, 
the  bnsiness  of  making  loans  to  which  tho  provisicms  of  this  act  apply,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
house  of  correction  not  moro  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im]>i-i8onnient. 

Sec.  11.  Chapter  three  lunnlred  and  eighty -eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  and  chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty-eicht  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  of  less  than 
two  hundred  dollars  made  by  any  person  holding  a  license  under  this  act,  nor  shall 
this  act  afl'cct  any  right  of  action  which  has  accrued  under  (Mther  of  said  acts  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  act.    Nothing  iu  this  act  shall  bo  construed  to  apply  to  licensed 
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pawnbrokers,  or  to  npeal  or  affect  seotiou  thirty-four  of  chapter  one  hnudred  and 
two,  or  section  six  of  chapter  one  hnudred  and  ninety -two  of  the  Public  Statatet, 
chupfcer  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  ei^ht<?eu  hundred  and 
uiuoty-five,  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  niuety-siK,  or  so  much  of  section  three  of  chapter  seventy-seyen  of  the 
Public  Statutes  as  provides  that  when  there  is  no  agreement  for  a  different  rate  the 
interest  of  money  snail  be  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  upon  each  hnndred  dollars  for  a 
year. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Approved  June  23,  1898. 

Kksolvks  —  Chapter  78. — liitreau  of  staiisHos  of  labor — Inrestigation  of  labor  and 

cooperative  insurance. 

Beaolvedj  That  tho  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  instrncted  to  make  an 
investigation  into  tb<:  subject-matter  of  labor  and  cooperative  insurance  and  profit 
sharing,  whereby  provision  is  made  to  secure  to  employees  eithf*r  a  share  of  the  profit, 
or  Hick  and  mortuary  benefits,  as  well  as  annaitien,  atter  a  certain  period  of  employ- 
ment, or  alter  reai'hing  a  certain  ago,  and  report  to  the  general  court  as  soon  as 
eonvi'uieut  such  data  and  statistics  as  it  may  be  able  to  obtain  in  this  country  u 
well  as  abroad,  with  such  comments  or  suggestions  as  maybe  deemed  ad\  isalde. 
The  expenses  of  such  investigation,  which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  tbonsand 
dollars,  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Approved  April  22,  1898. 


BECEHT  OOVEBHMEHT  C0HTBACT8. 

[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  DopartmenU  have  cousexited  to 
faruiHh  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by 
them.    These,  ns  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  oflce  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury : 

Brockton,  Mass. — October  1, 1898.  Contract  with  Mcllvain,  Unke- 
fer  Oompany,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the  construction  of  post-office,  except 
heating  apparatus  and  electric-wire  conduits,  $42,353.  Work  to  be 
completed  within  twelve  months. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. — October  10, 1898.  Contract  with  Hney  Brothers, 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  low-pressure,  return-circulation,  steam-heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus  for  custom-house  and  post-office,  $4,000.  Work 
to  be  completed  within  sixty-five  working  days. 

Boise,  Idaho.— November  1, 1898.  Contract  with  Finegan  &  East- 
man for  excavation,  foundation,  stone  work  of  basement  exterior  walls, 
etc.,  for  public  building,  $8,243.95.  Work  to  be  completed  within  four 
months. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— November  5, 1898.  Contract  with  Chas.  Mc- 
Caul  for  superstructure  (except  interior  finish)  including  certain  piers, 
interior  walls,  etc.,  in  basement,  and  constructive  steel  work  of  fioors, 
roofs,  etc.,  for  new  mint,  $441,743.  Work  to  be  completed  within 
eighteen  months. 
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tionary engineers). 
Licensing,  examination,  etc.,  of  sta- 
tionar>'  firemen  — 

Massarhiisetts 

Liens,  laborera'— 

Maine 

Liens,  median ii-.H*    {ttee  Mechanics' 

liens). 
Liens,  roeclianicH'.  attorneys'  fees  on 
forecloHnre  of — 

Utah 

Loans  seen  red  by  mortgages  of  per* 
sonal  property  which  is  ex* 
cmpt  from  attachment,  or  by 
assignments  of  wsges — 

Massachusetts 

Lockouts- 
Colorado  

Idaho 

Indiana 

New  York 

Ohio 

Utah 
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Manual  training  and  industrial 
Hchools— 

Maryland 

Manual  training  in  public  schools- 
Massachusetts  

Married  women,  earnings   of  (mv 
Earnings  of  marriMl  women). 
Mechanical  work  or  lalior,  police- 
men not  to  be  employed  on— 

Maryland  

Mechanics'  liens- 
New  York 

Utah 

Mechanics'  liens,  attornej-a'  fees  on 
foreclosure  of— 

Utah 

Mediation  and  arbitration,  boanl 
of— 

New  York 

Meuibership  in  national  trade 
unions,  forfeiture  of,  for  vio* 
lence,  intimidxUJon,  etc.— 

rnite<iSUtes 

Mine  bosses,  examination,  licensing, 
etc.,  of  (fr«  Examination,  li- 
censing, etc.,  of  mine  liosses). 
Mine  cflicisls,  soliciting  of  money 
by,  from  employees,  unlaw- 
fal — 

Pennsylvania 

Mine  regulations — 

Alabama 

Colorado 

lUlnoh* 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Kansas... 
Mairland 
Mielilgan. 
Missonri . 
Mootuna . 
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010-912 
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083.084 
541 
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808 
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18  700, 770 
I 

19  :  909 


III 

97 
108 
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271 

785 


North  Carolina. 
PennsylvaBia  .. 
South  Dakota .. 
Utah 


rtali 

Washington ' 

West  VirghBia 

Minoi-s,  anthracite  coal,  examina* 
tioB,  registration,  et4.\,  of— 

Pennsyh'auia 

Miners*  hospital.  State,  establish* 
ment  of  branch  of— 

Utah 

Mines,  accidents  in  (tee  Accidents 

in  mines). 
Mines,  bureau  of— 

Peiiimv  Ivania 

Mines,  coal  (»ee  Coal  mines). 
Mines,  insneotion,  e^c.,  of  {see  In- 

spoction,  etc.,  of  mines). 
Mines,   weighing  of   coal  at   (ue 

Weighing  of  cool  at  mines). 
Mortgages   of    personol    property 
which  is  exempt  from  attaoh- 
ment,  loans  secured  by,  or  by 
assignments  of  wages— 
Massachusetts 


IV 


National  trade  unions,  forfeiture  of 
membership  in,  for  violence, 
intimidation,  etc.— 
United  States 


Organization^,  labor  ($ee  Labor  or- 
ganizations). 
Organizations,  labor,  badges  of— 

Pennsylvania 

OrganizationH,  lalior,  frandulentrep- 
resentathms  in- 
New  York 

Organijtations,  labor,  Incorporation 
of— 
Michigan , 


Pavii.ent  of  wages— 

'Califoruia 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine , 

Maryland , 

Mai^'land , 

Mnsfachosetts 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

MiSHissippi 

New  Jorsey 

New  York 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Penalty  for  employing  children  un- 
lawfully absent  from  school— 

MoHAOchu.set  ts 

Plumbers,    examination,  licensing, 
etc.,    of     (iiM    Examination, 
licensing,  etc.,  of  plumbers). 
Policemen  not  to  be  employed  on 
mechanical  work  or  labor- 
Maryland 

Preferred,  wages  {nee  Wagea  pre- 
ferrwl). 
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BuUetia. 
No.1    Page. 


priDtin^  SUte,  n&lon  label  to  be 
tuedoB— 

MooUnui 

Prote^UtfB  cf  empkrsrees  u  membera 
of  Sabor  anions-- 

Colorado 

Kanaaa 

Pennjiylvania 

United  State* 

Protection  of  employees  as  voters— 

Kansas 

Massaebasetts < 

lUftsonri ' 

KewYork 

Kortb  Carolina 

8oath  llakoU 

Tennessee ' 

Uuh ' 


13 


t!33 


UUb 

IVotectionpf  laborers  on  boildines — 

New  York 

New  York i 

I 
l*rotection  of  railroad  employees—  , 

Arkansas 

New  Mexico ' 

Protection  of   street  railway    em> 
ployees— Inclosed  platforms — 

f'onnecticut 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

VirffinU 

Protection  of  wages  dac  laborers — 

California 

Maryland 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washlngtfm 

Pulilio  employees,  half  holidays  for— 

Massachusetts 

I'ublic  employment,  citizens  to  be 
preferred  in-~ 

Now  York 

Public  schools,  firee  text-boolcs  in— 

Iowa 

Public  schools,  manual  training  in— 

Massochu  jet  ts 

Public  works,  employment  of  la- 
borers on— 

Massachusetts 

Tublic  works,  stone  to  be  prepared 
in  State  for  use  on— 

New  Yoric 


Railroad  employoes,  protection  of 
(tee  Protection  or  railroa<l  em- 
ployees). 

Kailrood  property,  etc.,  iujuring 
(tee  Injuring  railroad  prop- 
erty, etc.). 

JUilroads  in  hands  of  Federal  re- 
ceivers—Right  of  employees  to 
be  heard  in  court- 
United  States 

Railroads,  safety  appliances  on  {tee 
Safety  appliances  on  rail- 
roads). 

Railway  eui]>loyees,  street  («««  Street 
railway  employees). 

Railway  employees,  street,  proteo- 
f  ion  of— Inclosed  platforms  (tee 
Protection  of  street  rail- 
way omploj'ees— Inclosed  plat- 
forms). 

Railways,  street,  competent  men  to 
be  employed  on— 
Washington 
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Seceirers,    Federal,    railroads    ia 
hands  of— Bight  of  f  ifltfjK  s  , 
to  be  heard  in  eoart — 

United  States 18 

Scdemptioa.  issiie  aad,  of  cheeks. 
scrip,  ete^  for  wages 

Micbinm 14 

BegistratiMi.  examination,  etc.,  of 
anthracite  coal  HiBers — 

Pennsylvania 13' 

Regististion  of  applicants  for  labor —  1 

Massachusetts 16 

Regulation,  inspection,  etc.,  of  bsJce 
shops —  ( 

Conneeticnt :  14  ?  124.125 

New  Jersey !     9| 

New  York ■  IS 

PcnnsTlvania 15 

Wisconsin IT 

Regulations,  mine  (tee  Mine  regolar 

tions). 
Relief  of  destitute  shipwrecked  sea- 
men- 
Massachusetts  , 

Ilight  of  action  for  injuries  resulting 
in  death- 
Utah 

Right  of  employees  of  railroads  in 
hands  of  f'ederal  receivers  to 
be  heard  in  court — 

United  SUtes 

Rights  of  labor— 

UUh 


271 


19 


18 

2 


219 

735 
219 


Safety  appliances  on  railroads— 

Colorado '  14 

NewYork 8 


Salt  springs  law— l>ischarge  of  la- 
borers for  neglect — 

New  York '  15 

School,  penalty  for  employing  chil-  I 
drien  unlawfully  aVsent  from —  | 

Massachusetts :  10 

Schools,  manual  training  and  Indus-  I 
trial—  I 

Maryland '  18 

Schools,  public,  free  text-books  in— 

Iowa 7 

Schools,  public,  manual  training  in— 

Massachusetts '  19 

Scrip,  checks,  etc.,  for  wages,  issue  i 
and  redemption  of—  ! 

Michigan 14 

Seamen,  destitute  shipwrecked,  re-  '■ 
lief  of—  1 

Massachusetts ;  19 

Seats  for  female  employees^ 

Maryland 

Maryland 

New  York 

New  Y  ork 
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UUh 

Virginia 

Servants,  fellow   (tee  Fellow-ser^'- 

ants). 
Soliciting  of  money  by  mine  officials 
fh>m  employees  unlawful— 

Pennsylvania 

State  minors*  hospital,  establish- 
ment of  branch  of— 

Utah 

State  printing,  union  label  to  bo 
used  on— 

Montana 

Stationary  engineers,  examination, 
lioenaiii£  eto.,  of  (set  Ezami* 
nation,  lloeB8Uig,ete.,  of  sta* 
tioDaory  OBftaMMK!^ 
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Still  ioDiiry   Brcnieii, 


SUIUllo.  InituatTial  and  Ulnr.  bn- 


BUXWift,  UlMr.  bareanor— 


NB»Tork 

filal  UUd>  of  cnUin  citlia  to  be  pnb- 
llabcd  in  Ibe  Bnllctln  of  tbe 
Doporlment  of  Labor- 
United  Stales 

Stalldlca  of  Inbor,  bursan  of^ 

Uaauohoaetta 

SlnnibDJlBn.etB.,  InaperUaDoffK* 
Iiiapectlon  of  steam  bollrrs. 

eioue  la  bo  prepared  In  Btato  for 


Virginia... 
Vijfaingta 


I  iiEa,<ie7 

;  TT5.TT0 


BttMt  roiliray  mnpla.vwa.  ptnWr- 
liou    of— lUGlOKd    IllBlfomiS 

w  H  J  euiployeet— fncloBcd  pint- 

BImt  lallwaj-i.  compoltnt  wco  tu 
bo  emplojM  an— 
Wuhlcgloii .  - 


iap- 


Sweating  ajBtcm— 
IfuflaDil 


VcvYork 

New  York 

Oblo 

PmDaylvanlii.. 


Teili-bookB,  frw 


I  'iietnlnnhip  in,  for  Tiolnira,  \ 

i'  Intimidation,  etv.~ 

li         rniledStatea U 

.    TrDdo  nuloni.  Irado-niarka  of  (iM 
Tiado-marka  of  tmilc  nnloB*). 
i  Truinlug,  IndiutrUI  (jh  Inrtnatrlal  I 
'^  fruning),  ' 

.   Traiaiug.  Dutnnal.  and   Iniluitriul 
!■  «'BDola- 

Miir}'!ana II 

Training,  ntRanal.  Id  pabUoachool*-' 

I         MnsiiacbtkaeCti II 

TrDTeraing  matbineiy  [u  fBctoriri- 

Jlniuiar.hiiMtts ' 

I .  Trurk  arataiQ — 
I         Kenlncky 11 

Slnrjlana V 


1; 


V 


fS;si 


intimidatiou,  etc.— 

rnltftlStalM 

7nIon3,  Inula  yite  Tmde  udIobk). 


TiolBllon  of  fontractt  by  laborers— 

Somb  Cuotlnn 

TloUnce,  Inlimldatlon.  eto.,  forfvll- 
"  Df  niembonlilpinnntianiil 


trade  unlona  fo. 

Dolti^dSUt«... 

olera,  prottrlloB  ol 


fa»i- 

Calln>nila 
Cfliorado  , 


.. 

; 

IS 

208,277 
280  . 

T 

eoo , 

1 

«ai.m. 

•H,««7 
KM,  MS 

Kentucky 

Maine.... 

UarjUud 

Uoryland 

Masaacliuietta  ■ . 
AluMcbtuetta . . 

Uklilgan 

Mlaslsalppi 


Sontb 'Carolina.. 


2tS,lM 
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"Wages— Concladod. 

waBhlngton 

United  States 

Wages,  BSsignxBonts,  etc.,  of  clairaa 
to  avoid  effect  of  exemption 
laws  as  regards,  unlawfal— 

Tirginia 

"Virginia 

ATages,  attorneys'  fees  in  suits  for— 

Utali 

Wages  due  lalx^era,  protection  of 
(«re  Proteciion  oi  wages  doe 
laborers). 
Wages,  fntnre,  assignment  of  {t«e 
Assignment  ofratiire  wages). 
Wages,  issne  and  redemption  of 
chocks,  scrip,  etc.,  for— 

Michigan 

Wages,  loans  seemed  by  mortgM;e8 
of  personal  property  whlcn  is 
exempt  from  attacnment,  or 
by  assignments  of— 

Maeaaobnaetts 

Wages  of  women  and  children,  de- 
duction from,  prohibited— 

Massachusetts 

Wages,  payment  of  {iee  Payment  of 

wages). 
Wages  pr«*ferred — 

Arkansas 

Colorado 
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18 


7 
18 

8 


Page. 


14 


19 


19 


14 
14 


500 
783-786 


808,809 
778 


104 


139 


910-912 


909 


119 
122 


BoDetia 
No.'  Pt| 


Wages  preferred— Condaded. 

Counec  ticn  t 

New  Jersey .., 

Utah 

Washington 

United  States 

Wages,  suits  for  {tee  Suits  for  wages) . 
Wdghtng  of  coal  at  mines — 

Alabama ..... 

Colorado 

Maryland 


14  ; 

9 

8  , 
16  : 

18! 


2C 


Utah 

Women    and   children,    deduction 
from  wages  of^  prolilbited — 

Massachusetts 

Women,  employment  of  (JMs 

ployment  of  women). 
Women,  married^  eaminca  of  (._ 

Earnings  of  marriea  womea). 
Women's  work  exchanges,  incorpo> 
ration  of— 
New  Jersey 


IS 
14 
18 


Pennsylvania 15 


Work  exchanges,  women's,  inoorpo* 
ration  of— 

New  Jersey 

Work,  mechanical,  or  labor,  police* 
men  not  to  be  employeo  on — 

Maryland 

Workshops,  factories  and  (see  JITno- 
tories  and  workshops). 


15 


IS 


18 


«n^ 


<  I 


16     «7. 


Ifl 
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Alaskan  gold  fieldS;  the,  and  the  opportunities  they  offer  for  capital  and 

labor 297-426,789-828 

Arbitration  and  conciliation,  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  board  o^  of  Mas- 

sachnsetts,  1896 433 

Arbitration  and  mediation,  tenth  annual  report  of  the  board  of,  of  New 

York,  1896 434 

Benefit  and  relief  associations  in  the  printing  trade,  mutual 829-851 

Boarding  homes  and  clubs  for  workingwomen 141-196 

Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  employees 552-596 

Building  aud  loan  associations  of  Ohio,  annual  report  on  the,  1896 431-433 

Capital  and  labor ^  the  Alaskan  gold  fields  and  the  opportunities  they 

offer  for 297-425,789-828 

Census  of  Massachusetts  for  1895 59-61 

Clubs  and  boarding  homes  for  workingwomcn 141-196 

Conciliation  aud  arbitration,  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  board  of,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts 1896 433 

Cooperative  associations  in  foreigu  countries  that  have  made  contracts  with 

public  authorities  for  furnishing  labor  and  materials 62-66 

Cooperative  savings  and  loan  associations  of  New  York,  annual  report  on 

the,  1896 429,430 

Decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor: 

Assignment  of  future  wages—garnishment 888-890 

Beneficial  associations— right  of  action  by  member 88, 89 

Breach  of  contract  <ff  employment — discharge  of  employee — measure  of 

damages 645, 646 

Conspiracy — boycotts 459-184  ^ 

Constitutionality  of  statute — 

eight-hour  law 625-037 

employers'  liability  act — railway  relief  association,  etc 723-729 

fellow-servant  act  of  Texas 76,77 

hours  of  labor 233 

liability  of  city  for  damage  by  mob 77, 78 

marking  of  convict-made  goods 866-874 

preference  of  discharged  Union  soldiers,  etc.,  in  employment  on 

public  works 874,875 

tax  on  forcigu-boru  unnaturalized  laborers 233-235 

trade. marks  of  trade  unions,  etc 637-641 

weighing  coal  at  mines 875-879 

Contract  of  employment — wrongful  discharge 238-242  ^ 

Criminal  conspiracy — trade  unions 442-444^ 

Dre<1gers  subject  to  liens  of  employees  for  wages,  etc 729-731 
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mM0!:hiaerj  to  mMSter StL  r;3 

r©f»triV?itofy  B^ii^^efree ifr.Sv 

eoEithfiiatory  iM-gUseoee — A^Uc:k«um  of  siimte 44l-4l» 

*  imUih^UfTj  ikit:^igtxiC€ — x^smn^oa  of  ruk ^ 

tUftttivt  Appliasecs i^ 

do t  T  of  tbe  *-inploTer — rite  principal — leDow-oerrant . fOi 

<]ati<r*  of  tbe  emplojcrr — negli^^-ace.  et«  ....•...•••••• 747-7tf 

tlntienof  tfaf^  ma-^Urr— x^SQiDption  of  iIUl  bv  caplofee $l\91 

•Inticn  of  tur  Riajter— negligence -. 4-*> 

fellow- vnant^ £01->^ 

felloW'tervanU — aaaomption  of  risk  bj  euplorce,  etc 24X  244 

tiie  escapes — assnmption  of  ri»k H<  lH 

foiui^bing;  safe  toola— aasnmption  of  risk  l»y  employe^*,  etc M6-6I8 

j^nanls  for  machinery 44^.449 

iucotnpetent  servants — ajsiimption  of  risk 64S 

malpractice  of  physician  employed  bj  railroad  companr,  etc 8S4 

master's  d at  j  to  employ ee~felloir-i$enrant3,  etc Tid-TTd 

masters  datj  to  tram  employees  of  danger,  etc .  733,734 

master's  promise  to  remove  defect —assnmption  of  risk  by  empl<^yee.  244. 245 

neglif^cDce—fellow-herrauts— assumption  of  risk S48-dj0 

i;e;5Hgc:icc  of  employer 91.88 

iic;^ligeRce  of  employer — application  of  fellow-servant  rule 8£6 

nr-glig<;tice  of  employer — assumption  of  ri<«k 6o0l65I 

negli;;cnrM*  of  mine  bo»*s — fellow-servants 879-^1 

uegligeiico  of  sapcrinteiidciit 881. 8K3 

railroad  cornpauies— application  of  speed  ordinance  to  employees ..  449.4ri0 
railroad    coiiipaiiios — assumption    of    risk    by    employee — fellow- 

-oivaiits 895,896 

railroad  companies — assumption  of  risk  by  cmploy(*e — rules  for  ran- 

iiiiig  trains 651-6^ 

railroad  companies — conMtrnction  of  statute 450-453 

railroad    companies — contract   for   transportation  of  employece — 

eHV'cf  on  riglit^t  of  employees 89S-898 

railroad  companies— dofe<'tive  appliances — effect  of  statute,  etc  ....  7S4-736 

railroad  companies — defective  appliances— vice  principal 6ol,  653 

railroad  companies— defective  cars 29&-238 

railroad  companies— duties  of  tbe  employer — defective  appliances — 

ni'gligcnco 898-900 

railroad  comiianicH — failure  to  fence  track 796-738 

railroad  companies — fidlow-sen-ants S2, 83y  751, 752 

railroad  companion — fello w-nervants,  etc 89-^ 

railroad  companies— impracticable  rules 753,733 
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Decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor— Concluded.  ^r    ^^i      ^'•■^ 

Employers'  liability — Concluded.  ^  ^^^  ^596 

railroad  companios— insjieotion  of  foreign  cars — assumxitiou  ^         ^^  ^9 

by  employee >^'  ^ 

railroad  companies— interpretation  of  statute ^       X  ^. 

railroad  companies— negligence  of  coemployee,  etc 883-v  ^ 

railroad  companies— negligence  of  employer — safety  couplers 738-74(> 

railroad  companies — relief  associations 245-249 

railroad  companies — vice  principals — fellow-servants (U 1-643 

railroad  companies— vice  principals — fellow-servants— contributory 

negligence 043,644 

railroad  companies — violation  of  rules — vice  principals 901-903 

right  of  action  by  administrator  for  death  of  coal  miner  nuder  the 

statute— contributory  negligence  and  assumption  of  risk 740-742 
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